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Xo  recent  period  of  time  has  witnessed  events  of  so  much  importance  to 
mankind  generally  as  those  which  occurred  in  Europe  during  the  year  1870, 
of  which  this  volume  of  the  Annual  Cyolop-bdia  treats.  The  overwhelming 
march  of  the  combined  German  forces  into  the  heart  of  France,  and  the  rapid 
capture  of  her  fortified  cities  and  surrender  of  her  vast  armies,  thereby  casting 
her  down  from  her  preeminent  position,  to  the  feet  of  the  conqueror ;  the 
occupation  of  Eome  by  the  Italian  Government,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  by  which  liberalism  and  authority  have  been 
brought  to  a  final  issue  before  the  world,  are  some  of  the  chief  events.  The 
great  public  questions  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Baltic  and  the  Eastern,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  various  nationalities,  such  as  those  of  race,  population,  military 
strength,  financial  ability,  or  national  resources,  and  the  new  forms  which 
public  interests  have  begun  to  assume  on  that  Continent,  are  herein  stated  and 
explained  more  fully  and  completely  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  any 
single  volume. 

Nor  were  the  affairs  of  the  United  States  of  less  interest  or  importance 
than  in  previous  years.  The  census  of  1870,  completed  during  the  year,  for 
the  States,  counties,  and  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  shows  the  rapid  growth 
and  spread  of  the  population,  and  is  herein  contained.  The  new  departure  of 
the  Federal  Government  under  its  National  aspect  has  made  rapid  advances. 
AU  the  States  were  restored  to  the  Union,  under  constitutions  approved  by 
Congress,  and  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  transferred  to  civil  officers  elected 
by  the  citizens.  The  ballot  has  been  cast  at  all  elections  by  every  citizen, 
without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,  who  was  exempt  from 
the  restraints  imposed  upon  those  active  in  the  late  hostilities.  The  progress 
of  all  the  States,  and  especially  the  Southern,  under  the  joint  rule  of  the  white 
and  the  colored  man,  as  a  citizen,  a  legislator,  and  a  judicial  ofScer,  the  stnig- 
gles  of  factions,  the  local  disturbances  of  citizens,  with  the  rapid  improvement 
of  the  people  in  general,  socially  and  financially,  are  herein  presented,  and 
also  the  measures  adopted  by  Congress  under  the  altered  condition  of  affairs, 
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the  debates  on  the  Bame,  the  numerous  aspects  of  the  incidental  questions 
raised  and  discussed,  with  the  final  action  of  that  body. 

The  details  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  States  comprise  the  finances 
of  the  Federal  Government ;  its  receipts  and  expenditures ;  the  sources  whence 
those  receipts  are  obtained,  and  the  principles  upon  which  are  based  the 
mode  and  degree  of  taxation ;  the  management  of  the  public  debt,  and  the 
steps  taken  to  reduce  it,  or  to  diminish  its  burden ;  the  modifications  of  the 
currency,  its  fluctuations;  the  changes  in  the  system  of  taxation,  with  its 
effects  upon  the  industrial  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  people ;  the  banking 
system,  with  its  expansions  and  contractions ;  the  products  of  agriculture,  and 
the  extension  of  internal  trade  and  commerce ;  the  proceedings  of  the  Southern 
States  to  improve  and  establish  their  social  and  financial  affairs ;  the  various 
political  conventions  of  the  year ;  the  results  of  elections ;  the  acts  of  State 
Legislatures;  the  rapid  improvement  of  educational  and  charitable  institutions 
under  the  care  of  the  State  governments;  the  rapid  extension  of  the  facilities 
for  transportation,  especially  railroads ;  the  resources  and  population  of  the 
several  States,  and  all  those  facts  which  determine  their  rapid  progress. 

The  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Federal  Government,  derived  from 
the  most  authentic  sources,  is  very  fully  presented  in  these  pages,  and  the 
existing  relations  with  all  foreign  nations  clearly  shown, 

.  The  progress  of  Mechanical  Industry,  although  indicated  by  works  less 
extensive  and  important  than  in  the  previous  year,  has  been  no  less  marked 
and  useful. 

The  advance  in  the  various  branches  of  Astronomical,  Chemical,  and  other 
sciences,  with  new  and  valuable  applications  to  various  purposes,  is  exten- 
sively described.  • 

Geographical  Discoveries  have  been  actively  pushed  forward,  in  various 
quarters  of  the  globe,  with  interesting  results. 

The  record  of  Literature  and  Literary  Progress  is  as  interesting  as  during 
any  previous  year.  The  title  of  each  of  the  more  important  works  of  various 
classes  has  been  stated,  with  some  remarks  on  the  nature  of  its  contents. 

The  history  of  the  religious  denominations  of  the  country,  with  the  results 
of  their  conventions,  their  branches,  membership,  views  on  public  affairs,  and 
progress  of  opinions,  and  numbers,  are  here  given  from  oflScial  sources.  The 
proceedings  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  at  Eome  are  fully  narrated,  and  all 
the  decrees  adopted  previous  to  its  suspension,  inserted. 

The  memory  of  deceased  persons  of  note,  in  every  department  of  society, 
is  briefly  noticed. 

All  important  documents,  messages,  orders,  treaties,  and  letters  from  oflicial 
persons,  have  been  inserted  entire. 

An  Index,  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  contains  a  list  of  all  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  volumes  of  the  Annual  Cyclop-edia,  with  a  statement  of  the 
volume  and  page  where  each  may  be  found. 
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ATMGA.    The  year  1870  has  been  one  of  South  of  Africa  was,  the  discovery  of  the 

remarkable  quiet,  which  forras  a  striking  con-  diamond-fields  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaal  River. 

trast  to  the  excitement  produced  in  1869  by  Soon  after  their  discovery,  in  May,  1870,  the 

the  opening  of  the  canal  of  Suez,  and  the  diffi-  Transvaal  Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  States 

coity  between  the  Elhedive  of  Egypt  and  the  both  claimed  the  territory  as  their  own,  and  a 

Saltan,  and  in  1868  and  1867  by  the  Anglo-  war  about  its'  occupation  and  possession  ap- 

Abyssmian  War.    The  relations  between -fijgryj^^  peored  inevitable.    The  diggers,  then  on  the 

and  Turkey  remained  undisturbed,  and  even  fields,  remained  neutral,  however,  and,  as  their 

the  serious  complication  which,  in  November,  number  was  daily  increasing  by  new  arrivals 

arose  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  did  not  elicit  of  well-armed  men  from  all  quarters,  they 

from  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  any  intimation  of  soon  became  sufiiciently  strong  to  defy  any  at- 

a  new  movement  in  behali  of  the  independence  tempt  on  the  part  of  either  of  the  above-men- 

of  Egypt.     The  Suez  Oanal  increased  the  com-  Honed  governments  to  interfere  with  the  pur- 

merce  of  ^Sgvpt,  but  failed  altogether  to  fulfil  suit  of  their  labors.    The  diamond-fields  may 

the  expectations  of  the  shareholders.  therefore  be  considered  neutral  territory.    In 

Abymnia  relapsed  into  entire  obscurity,  the  beginning,  diamonds  were  found  on  the 
neither  its  relations  to  foreign  countries  nor  surface  in  goodly  numbers  and  of  various  sizes, 
its  internal  condition  attracting  the  least  at-  This,  of  course,  did  not  last  long,  and  the  pick- 
tention.  Only  occasional  reports  from  Chris-  axe  and  shovel  were  soon  resorted  to  for  regu- 
tiao  missianarics  or  travelling  naturalists  sue-  lar  digging.  The  yield  of  diamonds  has,  so  far, 
ceeded  from  time  to  time  in  keeping  alive  a  been  extremely  liberal,  and  though  some  par- 
religious  or  scientific  interest  in  a  country  ties  have  been  unfortunate,  and  returned  from 
which  a  few  years  ago  seemed  on  the  point  of  the  diggings  disappointed  and  in  disgust,  the 
being  drawn  into  more  intimate  connections  majority  of  the  diggers  are  doing  well,  while 
with  the  civilized  world.  in  some  exceptional  cases  they  have  realized 

One  of  the  most  notable  facts  in  the  history  an  independent  fortxme  from  the  sale  of  their 

of  Africa  during  the  past  year  is  the  rapid  prog-  diamonds.    In  the  commencement,  during  the 

reas  of  Christianity  in  Madagascar.    The  col-  months  of  June  and  July,  there  were  about 

lapse  of  paganism,  as  far  as  political  power  and  500  white  men  at  work  on  both  banks  of  the 

iaflaence  are  concerned,  is  complete,  and  the  Vaal  River.  The  minority  of  the  diggers  were 

Christianizationofthe  whole  people  only  a  ques-  engaged  on  the  northern  bank,  the  southern 

tion  of  time.    The  spread  of  popular  education  bank  being  owned  by  the  German  missionary 

encourages  the  hope  that,  among  the  native  establishment  at  PnieL  The  missionaries  were 

states,  Madagascar  will  soon  occupy  a  front  unwilliDg  to  admit  of  any  digging  on  their 

rank  in  point  of  civilization.  grounds,  unless  they  could  share  in  the  pro- 

On  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  the  Afro-  ceeds  of  the  labor  to  the  extent  of  at  lei^st 
American  republic  of  Liberia  continues  to  en-  one-fourth.  The  feeling  among  the  miners 
joy  the  blessings  of  peace,  but  its  leading  men  was,  consequently,  any  thing  but  friendly  tow- 
appeal  to  the  United  States  for  further  aid  in  ard  the  missionaries.  During  the  quarter 
the  development  of  their  country.  During  the  from  June  1st  to  August  81st,  considerably 
summer  months  the  President  of  the  Republic  more  than  1,000  diamonds  were  found,  vary- 
himself  made  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  ing  in  value  from  80  shillings  to  £1,000  ster- 

One  of  the  most  important  events  for  the  ling.  Two  steamers,  which  left  Cape  Town  for 
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Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  August,  took  lost  on  them;  they  have  thus  directly  and  in- 

out  diamonds  valued  at  more  than  £10,000  directly  contributed  to  the  present  prosperity 

sterling.    The  arrivals  at  the  fields  hare  con-  of  the  settlement.    They  are  unacquainted  with 

tinually  increased  ever  since,  the  new-comers  French  institutions,  and  would  submit  to  al- 

averaging  about  1,000  per  week.    A  regularly  most  any  taxation  in  order  to  remain  under 

organized  community  of  diggers   has   been  the  British  flag. 

formed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mission  The  population  of  Morocco  is  variously  esti- 

station  at  Fliiel.  A  set  of  regulations  has  been  mated  at  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  millions, 

drawn  up,  and  is  enforced  by  a  vigilance  com-  According  to  the  French  consul  in  Mogador, 

mittee  elected  by  the  white  community  located  M.  A.  Baumier,  it  is  from  four  to  five  mUlions. 

there.    It  is  b^ieved  diamonds  to  the  value  M.  Baumier  is  satisfied  that  the  country  is 

of  £600,000  sterling  were  found  during  Sep-  very  tibinly  populated.    During  a  six-days'  jour- 

tember  and  October.*^    The  diggers  were  all  ney  on  the  main  road  connecting  the  principal 

well-armed,  and  although  some  extensive  Xaf-  seaport  with  the  capital  of  the  country,  he  did 

fre  raids  had  been  threatened,  nothing  of  any  not  meet  over  two  hundred  people.     In  Alge- 

serious  consequence  had  transpired  up  to  the  rio,  by  an  imperial  decree  of  December  10, 1868, 

latest  dates.  thirty-nine  districts  of  the  province  of  Constan- 

Official  papers,  respecting  the  establishment  tine,  which  had  been  previously  separated  from 

of  a  responsible  government  for   the    Cape  the  same  and  incorporated  with  the  military 

Colony  and  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  district,  were  reunited  with  the  province,  jn- 

colony,  were  issued  in  London  on  June  18th.  creasing  its  area  to  2,074  English  square  miles. 

Earl  Granville,  in  reply  to  an  address  from  the  with  a  population  of  150,056,  of  which  55,056 

House  of  Assembly  sent  to  him  by  Sir  Philip  were  Europeans  and  95,000  natives.    The  Cath- 

Wodehouse,  holds  out  no  hope  that  the  English  olic  missionaries,  in  their  *^  Annals  of  the  Propa- 

Government  will  sanction  any  farther  delay  in  gation  of  the  Christian  Faith,"  compute  the  pop- 

the  removal  of  the  troops  beyond  that  already  ulation  of  TSmU  at  15,558  Roman,  and   800 

determined  upon,  and  he  earnestly  hopes  that  Greek  Catholics,  25  Protestants,  400,000  Jews, 

the  Cape  Parliament  will  address  itself  seri-  and  2,000,000  Mohammedans,  making  a  tot4d 

ously  to  the  task  of  placing  the  finances  on  a  of  2,415,878.    It  is  evident  however,  that  the 

proper  footing,  and  making  further  provision  figuresconceming  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans 

for  the  defence  of  the  colony.  are  vague  estimates.    Mr.  Amos  Perry,  consul 

Several  attempts  at  insurrection  were  made  of  the  United  States  at  Tunis  until  September, 

in  the  French  possesions  in  Algeria,  as  well  as  1867,  is  of  opinion  that  the  population  is  not 

in  the  Senegal  settlements ;  but  all  of  them  were  below  1,500,000  and  not  above  2,000,000.   The 

quelled  without  difficulty.  population  of  £gypt  proper  was  stated  by  tlie 

The  King  of  Combo  entered  a  formal  protest  Sanitary  Commission,  on  April  21,  1868,  to  be 

'  against  the  proposed  transfer  of  the   Qanibia  4,976,280.    The  Year-Book  of  Senegal  and  its 

by  England  to  the  French,  urging  that  the  land  dependencies  for  1869  states  tbe  population  of 

does  not  belong  to  the  English  Government,  the  French  possessions  in  Senegambia  at  201,- 

but  to  himself,  and  that  it  was  only  rented  to  012,  exclusive  of  45,000  inhabitants  in  two 

the  English  Government  by  his  ancestors.  provinces  under  Frenchprotection,  and  of  the 

Simultaneous  with  this  protest,  numerous  population  of  Bandon,  Ejimera  and  a  part  of 

and  earnest  manifestations  of  the  dislike  of  Casamance,  which,  although  not  exactly  under 

the  English  colonists   to  a  transfer   to  the  French  rule,  are  governed  by  native  chiefs  se- 

French  reached  the  home  Government,  and  a  lected  by  the  French  Government.    The  popu- 

petition  was  sent  to  Lord  Granville,  embody-  lation  of  the  Portuguese  possessions,  actually 

ing  the  views  of  the  prominent  settlers  in  the  under  Portuguese  rule,  is  officially  reported 

country.    It  appears  that  some  fifty  years  ago  in  1870  at  8,500.    The  Jourud  of  the  Statis- 

the  English  Government  commenced  to  send  tical  Society  of  London  (March,  1869)  reports 

discharged  soldiers  from  the  West-India  regi-  the  population  of  Natal  at  250,808,  of  whom 

ments  to  the  Island  of  St.  Mary,  and  to  that  17,971  were  whites,  and  282,887  colored;  the 

part  of  the  mam-land  known  as  British  Combo,  colored  population  comprised  6,298  Indian  coo- 

These  people,  living  under  English  laws  and  lies.    Since  1855  no  census  has  been  taken  in 

protection,  have  brought  up  their  families  in  the  Orange  Free  State.    The  Friend  of  the  Free 

feelings  of  loyalty  to  England  and  liking  for  State  aim  Bloemfontein  Gazette  of  August  14, 

her  institutions.     By  their  quiet  habits  and  1868,  estimates  the  white  popxilation  at  87,000, 

steady  industry  they  have  set  an  example  to  of  which  2,000  are  British  subjects,  while  the 

the  surrounding  natives,  which  has  not  been  remainder  consist   of  Boers,    Germans,  and 

Dutch. 

*  Late  advices  firom  Enffland  and  Holland,  it  is  bnt  Just  A/»y,/v»ii!««  *rx  ♦i,*   n^j^nrnmnhimj-ftM    TftTkmKtiAK 

to  state,  throw  considemfte  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  J^$^^^^^?  ^  f?®   ^^^^^^  JSST^  JaAr(nien 

these  diamonds.    Some  of  the  most  eminent  experts  pro-  of    Behm   (vol.  111.,   Gotba,   1870),  a  Standara 

nonnce  theni  quartB  crystals,  of  remarjable  Pfrfectipn  ^^^.y^  ^^  geOCTaphy  and  statistics,  the  popula- 

and  beauty,  hut  still  only  qaartz.    The  fiftct  probably  is,  ""*«.  vi*  g^vgAoytv         .,              j'   ^vj:„!„:^,.« 

•  that  a  few  Kennine  diamonds  have  been  found,  though  for  tion  and  area  of  the  divisions  and  SUOQl Visions 

I                             the  most  part  not  of  the  llrst"  water,  but  that  tbe  greater  of  Africa*  were  in  1869  as  follows : 

part  of  the  supposed  gems  were  in  reality  only  quarts 


crystals,  which  are  often  found  In  the  vicinity  of  diamond     ■ '     "1  ~T    I      TTTT"! 

deposits.  *  The  indented  names  indicate  Bubdlvlsiona. 
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Morocco 

Algeria 

Tonla. 

Tripoli,  Bana,  and  Pesau 

IS4:::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::;: 

XohamjmfldBa  CoontrlM  in  the  middle  of  Soudan. 
Wcatern  part  of  Sondan,  fh>ni  the  Senegal  to  the 
lower  Niger,  with  Upper  Gnlnea : 

FreKettPoeeeeeiooB in  Senegambia 

Liberia 

Bahomer 

Bffitish  Poaeeaeionfl 

Portnneao  PoaBeaaioiu 

BntcliToeeeaalona 

Other  Territory 

EistemAfHca: 

Abvaalnia. 

Other  Territory 

SeathAlHea; 

Portognefe  Potaeerfone,  Baetem  €oast 

Portnsveae  PoBaeealona,  Western  Coaat 

Cape  OolonT 

BrfdahKaAiuia 

Natal 

Independent  Kiiffhiria 

OmgaFree  State 

Tianamal  Bepublle 

BaaeQto  Land 

Other  Territory 

TerritoiyortlMBqaator 

ItfJanda  In  the  Athintlc: 

Gtpe  Terde  Islands 

St.  Thomas  and  Principe 

Feinando  Po  and  Annabon 

Ascension 

St.  Helena 

Tristan  da^^mha. 

Istende  la  the  Indian  Ocean : 

Socotm » 

Abd-el-KarL 

Zanzibar 


Kosel^M 

St.  Marie  de  Xadaesecar... .. 

Comoro 

The  Islands  Arco,  etc. 

Beonion 

Maoriiius  and  Dependencies. 


Inland  lakea,  notennmemied., 
ToUl 


Bqoan  MIIm. 


96,088 

9.607 

8,997 

14,096 

85,867 

10,680 

617,856 

158,899 
1,840,486 

869,099 

819.689 

199.884 

8,408 

19,847 

14,457 

48.010 

76,964 

7.664 

906,048 


1,680 
464 

489 
88 
47 
45 

1,701 

64 

617 

989,815 

76 

861 

1,060 

149 

909 

708 


SqtMMlfUfli. 


969,608 
966,817 
45,710 
844,438 
660,061 
9,486,478 
681,017 


«  •  •  • 
•  *  •  • 


818,586 
1,496,877 


1,965,974 
1,692,964 


9,738 


987,999 


10,680,967 
87ft»676 


11666,668 


Iab«MtMt«. 


•  •  •  I 

•  ■  •  I 


901,019 
718,000 
180,000 
900,091 
8,600 
190,000 
87,079^ 

8.000,000 
96,700,000 

800.000 

9,000,000 

496,881 

81,868 
198,108 
100.060 

87,000 
190,000 

60,000 
5,619,168 


67.847 

19,996 

6,690 

■  •  •  ■ 

6,860 
58 

8,000 

100 

880,000 

6,000,000 

9,185 

6,110 

65,800 

■  «  •  • 

908,886 
840,664 


iBhsWtMto. 


9,760,000 
9,991,946 
9,000,000 

760,000 

8,000,000 

4,000,000 

88,800,000 


88,600,000 
99,'liK)^000 


16,000,000 
48,000,000 


99,145 


•  •  •  • 

•  ■  ■  • 


6.008,146 


199,588,586 


lafuMiti 
par  M^m. 


11 

11 
44 

9 
19 

1.9 
68 


9 
75 
45 
14 

0.84 
11 
47 

19 
90 

1 

99 
9.6 

94 

10 
7 

0.78 
1.66 
7.84 
9.85 

98.95 

40.88 

49.5 

11.48 

•  •  •  « 

146 
1.18 

•  1.76 
1.56 
616 

21.68 
191.8 

17.41 

68.14 

•  •  •  ■ 

916 
418.16 
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AGRICULTURE.  As  usaa]^  we  are  unable 
to  gire  any  thing  more  than  approximate  esti- 
mates of  the  crops  of  1870,  in  this  rolame, 
owing  to  the  earlj  date  at  which  it  is  pnt  to 
press.  The  estimates  are,  however,  nnasoallj 
fnlL  ^e  give  first  the  retoms  of  the  crops  in 
1869  as  obtained  by  the  census  of  1870,  pre- 
mising that  most  of  them  are  yet  only  in  round 
numbers,  and  hence  only  approximately  ac- 
curate. 

The  year  1870  was,  in  general,  one  of  fair 
though  not  exceasive  productiveness.  The  year 
was  not  a  remarkably  favorable  one  for  Wheat, 
and  the  acreage  was  considerably  less  than  that 
of  tlie  previous  year.  Thequality is  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  1869.  The  entire  crop  is 
estimated  at  216,000,000  bushels,  a  decrease 
of  4S»O00,OOO  bushels  below  that  of  1869,  but 
the  quality  is  at  least  fifteen  per  cent  better. 

Of  IiuLian  Com  the  crop  is  4he-largest  ever 
known,  though  the  increase  in  the  production 
of  this  grain  is  hardly  keeping  pace  with  the 
increase  in  the  population.  The  yield  of  1859, 
the  year  when  agricultural  products  were  in- 


corporated in  the  census  of  1860,  was  in  round 
numbers  888,000,000  bushels.  The  increase  in 
population  in  the  ten  years  which  followed 
was  just  about  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  crop 
of  1869  should  have  been  1,006,000,000  bushels. 
It  was  only  874,000,000,  or  but  five  per  cent 
increase.  The  crop  of  1870  makes  amends  for 
this  deficiency,  being  estimated  at  l,100,000y- 
000  bushels.  Assuming,  which  is  very  near 
the  truth,  that  the  acreage  of  Indian  corn  was 
89,000,000  acres  against  about  88,000,000  acres 
in  1869,  the  average  yield  would  be  about  28 
bushels  to  the  acre,  against  an  average  of  26.42 
bushels  in  1869. 

The  £ye  crop  was  about  21,125,000  bushels, 
or  about  four  pef  cent,  below  the  crop  of  1869. 
The  quality  was  generally  good.  This  grain 
is  quite  largely  grown  for  pasturage  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Barley  was  also  somewhat  less  in  quantity 
than  in  1869,  the  aggregate  being  about  27,- 
600,000  bushels. 

The  Buehteheat  crop  was  about  16,500,000 
bushels,  a  slight  falling  off  from  the  crop  of  1869. 


AGRICULTTJEE. 

AORICULTCHAL  PRODtTCTS   OF   THE  SEVERAL   STATES  IS   I 
□   AKIMALB,    AND   BEAXS. 


OATa,    BCCKwnKAT,    . 


Cmlllbmlk . . 

Connictlcat 

Tlortd*... '.*.*. 


MorjUDd.. 

HuMchnaetu. . . 
Mlclilgui 


New  Tom 

Rgrth  CantllD* 
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AOmClTLTDaAL  PKODOCTS  OP  TTIE  SE\'EBiL  8TATES  TH  ISKMCOHTIMCEI)). 


gE3J'::::;: 

1tl% 

iMiilini.,,, 

T, 

IU„l,Dd.... 

li'i 

14.1 

Orepo 

•f 

WSii;:: 

IV 

^nd^ATlir' 

».0( 

»l  II .« 

tae.S4s.  «.4 
'n,4iS|t3 

8Tl.lM,lin6l  8T.8l».Mal  M.M 


1M.IX10 

1,041,(01     eoo.or 


M.ew  «( 

eifi  a 
isjiao  u 

38,859  » 
llt,WI  H 


na,4eo 

S1.4M 


law) 


■Bi  ii4,i6t.Mi  a3.BtB.aoo    : 


FOTATOEa,    BUTTEB,   nOBSES,    UCLES,    UILCn-COWB,    gnEBP,    . 
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AGRIOULTURE. 


OaU  were  also  a  smaller  crop  than  in  1869, 
tbe  aggregate  yield  being  estimated  at  about 
275,000,000  bushels.  The  quality  was  better 
than  the  ayernge. 

Potatos  suffered  to  some  extent  from  drought, 
and  from  the  depredations  of  the  Colorado  po- 
tato-bug, **  the  ten-line  spearman  "  as  it  is  called. 
The  product  is  believed  to  have  been  about 
111,000,000  bushels—less  by  about  one-fifth 
than  that  of  1869. 

The  Sweet  Potatoe,  on  the  contrary,  was  far 
more  plentiful  than  usual  in  the  States  where 
it  is  grown.  We  have  no  means  of  estimating 
the  aggregate  crop,  but  it  was  very  largo. 

The  Ray  crop  was  about  fifteen  per  cent,  be- 
low that  of  1869,  probably  not  exceeding  22,- 
000,000  tons.  The  quality  was  excellent.  The 
protracted  dry  weather  of  the  early  summer 
caused  the  reduction  in  quantity. 

Flax  and  Memp  were  produced  in  rather 
larger  quantity  than  in  1869. 

Fruit  was  generally  much  in  excess  of  the 
previous  year.  Grapes  were  very  abundant, 
and  of  excellent  quality.  Kotwithstanding  the 
great  increase  of  wine  production,  the  markets 
were  for  nearly  two  months  glutted  with  the 
fruit.  Apples  were  very  plentiful  in  the  At- 
lantic and  some  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  States, 
but  deficient  in  quantity  in  the  Northwest. 
Pears  and  Plums  were  more  abundant  than 
usual,  especially  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Tobacco  crop  was  materially  above  the 
average,  and  will  probably  aggregate  not  far 
from  310,000,000  pounds. 

Sugar  from  the  sugar-cane  was  a  better  crop 
than  for  several  years  past,  the  yield  being 
above  120,000  hogsheads  of  1,000  pounds  each. 
The  Sorghum  sugar  and  syrup  were  produced 
in  larger  quantity  than  in  previous  years. 

The  Cotton  crop  is  probably  the  largest 
since  1859.  Oareful  estimates  from  full  re- 
turns from  all  parts  of  the  States  in  which  it 
is  cultivated,  up  to  December  1,  1870,  give  an 
aggregate  of  8,800,000  commercial  bales,  or 
1,767,000,000  pounds,  being  eighty-two  per 
cent,  of  the  great  crop  of  1869.  Of  tliis 
amount  probably  not  more  than  80,000  bales 
were  Sea  Island  or  long-staple  cotton. 

The  following  table  gives  a  detailed  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  acres  in  each  of  the 
ootton  States  devoted  to  that  crop,  the  num- 
ber of  bales  produced  in  each  State  (in  round 
numbers),  the  percentage  of  increase  over  the 
crop  of  1869,  and  the  yield  per  acre  : 


STATES. 


North  Carolina... 
South  Caroliua.... 

Georsia 

Florida 

Alabama 

MlSBiBBippi 

LouUiana. 

Texas 

Arkansas , 

Tenneaeee 

Other  States 


Prodaei 

So.  of  Acres. 

NOeoTBidM. 

com.  with 
18«9,p.ct 

451,714 

170,000 

116 

601,784 

220,000 

]ft4 

1,880,491 

495.000 

ISS 

140.900 

60,000 

126 

1,487.279 

510,000 

112 

1,644,618 

725,000 

110 

920,700 

495,000 

115 

900,987 

466,000 

183 

711.7M 

875,000 

IIM 

6a6,ia4 

S15.000 

114 

218,«23 

80,900 

•  • 

Tiald 
per  acre 

175 
170 
178 
165 
165 
205 
250 
240 
245 
190 
170 


The  market  pnces  of  farm  produce  differ  of 
coarse  very  greatly  at  different  points  in  onr 
widely-extended  country,  and  it  has  seemed 
to  us  that  a  record  of  the  prices  which  were 
current  in  December,  1870,  and  January,  1871, 
of  the  principal  articles  of  the  products  of  our 
farms  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco,  wonld 
not  only  be  interesting  but  instructive  and 
profitable  to  our  readers.  They  are  compiled 
very  carefully  (see  tables  on  pages  6  and  7), 
and  as  near  the  first  of  each  of  these  months 
as  practicable,  from  the  prices-current  of  the 
respective  cities. 

It  has  been  often  urged  that  the  "  Plains," 
as  the  region  extending  from  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  central  portions 
of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
Northern  Texas,  is  now  designated  (the  old 
name — the  Great  American  De8ert---having 
been  proved  a  misnomer),  could  never  become 
an  agricultural  region  from  its  constant  lia- 
bility to  drought,  and  the  supposed  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining,  without  excessive  cost,  the 
means  of  irrigating  it.  But  in  the  spring  of 
1870  a  colony  was  planted  at  Greeley,  Colorado, 
in  the  very  heart  of  these  "Plains,"  and  very 
little  difficulty  and  but  moderate  expense  were 
found  necessary  to  establish  a  permanent  sys- 
tem of  irrigation,  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  soil  has  given  evidence  of  almost  miracu- 
lous fertility.  There  are  very  few  portions  of 
this  wide,  arid  tract,  a  region  large  enough  to 
cut  up  into  a  dozen  large  States,  where  irriga- 
tion is  not  possible,  and  at  moderate  cost.  But 
recent  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
irrigation  can  be  dispensed  with.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Elliott,  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  dur- 
tho  year  1870,  made  several  experiments, 
which  were  attended  with  triumphant  suc- 
cess, in  the  cultivation  of  the  unirrigated 
plains  at  Wilson,  236  miles  west  of  the  State 
line  of  Missouri,  and  1,686  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  at  Ellis,  302  miles  west  of 
the  State  line,  and  2,019  feet  above  the  sea- 
level;  and  at  Pond  Creek,  422  miles  west 
of  tiie  State  line,  and  8,175  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  last-named  point  is  on  the  extreme  western 
border  of  Kaasas,  near  the  102®  of  west  lon- 
gitude, four  degrees  west  of  the  limit  of  arable 
effort  without  irrigation,  heretofore  assigned 
by  eminent  meteorologists.  At  these  points 
were  sown  wheat,  rye,  barley,  timothy,  lucern, 
alsike,  clover,  sanfoin,  vetches,  etc.,  and  the 
seeds  and  nuts  of  the  burr-oak,  pecan,  chestnut, 
peach,  and  ailantus.  All  vegetated  promptly, 
and  grew  rapidly  and  successfully. 

Rdative  to  tree-growth  on  the  plains,  Mr. 
Elliott  lays  down  these  propositions:  1.  For- 
ests can  be  established  in  all  parts  of  the  plains, 
even  withoat  artificial  irrigation.  2.  Much 
deeper  ploughing  will  be  required  than  for 
winter  grains  or  forage  plants.  8.  The  most 
rapid  growers  are  the  beech-trees  for  first 
planting.  4.  Planting  seed  is  better  than 
transplanting  young  trees. 
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ALABAMA.  This  Stata  seems  to  make  good  lield  in  West  Florida,  on' the  question  of  an- 

progress  toward  regaining  and  surpassing  that  nexation,  the  vote  had  been  favorable  to  the 

degree  of  material  prosperitj  wMch  she  en-  annexation.^'    This  message  was  referred  to  a 

jojed  before  the  derastations  occasioned  by  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses ;  but  the 

the  late  civil  war.    An  indication  of  this  im-  principal  matter  itself  was  not  finallj  deter- 

provement  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  mined  upon  at  the  last  session.    In  the  Senate, 

operations   of  that  class  of  her  citizens  en-  on  February  21,  1870,  a  joint  resolution  was 

gaged  in  commerce  appear  to  rest  on  a  more  adopted,  to  the  effect  that,  as  the  Legislature 

solid  fonndation,  and  possess  greater  stability,  of  Florida  had  a^oumed,  the  bill  before  the 

than  in  preceding  years.    The  aanual  report  Senate  to  provide  for  the  annexation  of  West 

on  the  number  and  extent  of  the  commercial  Florida  to  this  State  be  postponed  till  the 

Mures  for  1869,  in  Alabama,  gave  16,  with  second  Tuesday  of  the  next  General  Assembly 

liabilities  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $101,-  of  this  State." 

000;  whereas,  in  1868,- they  had  been  83,  with  Numerous  lines  of  railway,  intersecting  the 

liabilities  amounting  to  $694,000.  country  in  all  directions,   are    in    operation 

Among  the  cotton-growing  States,  Alabama  already,  and  many  others  are  in  course  of  con- 
stands  foremost,  her  soil  being  eminently  well  struction. 

adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  that  plant.    Be-  By  an  act  of  1867,  State  aid,  in  the  shape 

sides,  she  possesses  other  natural  resources  in  of  endorsed  bonds  at  the  rate  of  $12,000  per 

exceeding  ^reat  variety  and  abundance.    With  mile,  was  granted  to  railroads  built  within  the , 

a  view  to  render  these  available,  and  make  all  limits  of  Alabama  generally,  provided  the  first 

branches  of  industry  flourish  within  her  limits,  seventy  miles  were  completed  within  three 

she  invites  immigration  from  the  other  States  years,  or  by  November  1,  1870.    The  amount 

and  Europe,  and  causes  the  advant^es  of  of  bonds  per  mile  has  now  been  increased  to 

settling  upon  her  soil  to  be  known  abroad.  $16,000,  and  in  some  of  the  roads  to  a  larger 

The  State  is  about  to  enlarge  her  territory  sum,  for  exceptional  reasons, 
by  the  annexation  of  "  West  Florida."  Under  In  connection  with  this  act,  a  bill,  common- 
this  name  is  meant  "that  portion  of  Florida  ly-  ly  styled  "The  General  Railroad  Bill,"  was 
ing  w^t  of  the  Ohattahoochee  and  Appalachi-  introduced  in  the  Senate  at  the  session  of  1870, 
cola  Rivers,  and  west  of  a  line  running  due  north  purporting  "  to  furnish  the  aid  and  credit  of  the 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Appalaohicola,  bend-  State  of  Alabama  for  the  purpose  of  expediting 
ing  west,  so  as  to  pass  between  the  islands  of  the  construction  of  railroads  within  the  State." 
8t  G^rge  and  St.  Vincent."  This  portion  is  The  bill,  after  long  discussion,  passed  the  Sen- 
composed  at  present  of  eight  counties  in  the  ate  on  February  11th  by  a  vote  of  29  to  1 ;  and 
State  of  Florida,  named  Calhoun,  Escambia,  en  the  19th  of  that  month  the  Lower  House 
Franklin-Holmes,  Jackson,  Santa  Rosa,  Wal-  also  passed  it  with  some  amendments,  which 
ton,  and  Washington.  Oommissi oners  appoint-  the  Senate  concurred  in  on  the  same  day.  The 
cd  for  the  purpose  by  the  two  States  met  and  main  provisions  of  this  act  are  the  following : 
a^eed  upon  the  section  of  territory  to  be  "  It  extends  the  time,  in  which  the  endorse- 
ceded,  as  well  as  its  price,  and  the  other  ment  of  the  State  may  be  obtained  to  railroad 
terms  of  the  purchase,  to  take  effect  upon  bonds,  to  November,  1871.  The  endorsement 
their  agreement  being  duly  sanctioned  by  is  at  the  rate  of  $16,000  per  mile.  The  road 
their  respective  States,  The  Legislature  of  applying  for  credit  must  be  not  less  than 
Florida  approved  and  confirmed  the  agreement  thirty -five  miles  in  length.  Twenty  miles  of 
soon  after  it  had  been  entered  into,  a  joint  the  road  must  be  completed  and  equipped  out 
resolution  for  that  purpose  having  been  adopt-  of  the  fund  of  the  company,  not  raised  in  an- 
ed  by  both  Houses,  and  the  act  approved  by  ticipation  of  the  endorsement.  The  road  must 
the  Governor  on  January  27,  1869,  In  the  be  nrst  class — ^proven  so  upon  inspection  by  a 
following  June  Governor  Reed  issued  also  a  committee,  comprising  at  least  one  civil  en- 
proclamation  ordering  an  election  to  be  held  in  gineer  not  connected  with  the  road,"  This 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  counties,  that  matter  was  subsequently  taken  into  further 
their  respective  citizens  might  ex[ft'es3  their  consideration  by  the  House  on  February  23d. 
sentiments  in  regard  to  the  contemplated  an-  The  special  committee  submitted  a  report  and 
nexation,  by  voting  "for"  or  "against"  it.  bill  to  explain  and  define  the  meaning  and  in - 
The  election  took  place,  and  a  large  majority  tent  of  the  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
of  the  votes  cast  was  for  annexation.  A  railroads.  (Endorses  no  bonds  for  roads  less 
letter  dated  December  1, 1869,  from  Pensacola,  than  thirty  miles  in  length.)  This  House  bill 
Florida,  says :  "  We  have  voted  nearly  two  to  also  passed  the  Senate  on  the  25th. 
one  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  West  Flori-  A  special  bill,  to  issue  $3,000,000  of  State 
da  to  Alabama,  and  hope  for  its  speedy  con-  bonds  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Ala- 
sammation."  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legis-  bama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  was  intro- 
lature  of  Alabama  a  bill  "to  provide  for  the  duced  in  the  Senate  early  in  the  session,  which 
annexation  of  West  Florida  "  was  introduced  aroused  great  excitement  within  the  legislative 
in  the  Senate.  By  a  message  dated  January  halls  as  well  as  in  a  large  portion  of  the  press 
19, 1870,  Governor  Smith  informed  that  body  and  people  outside.  Among  other  grounds, 
of  the  f^t  that  "  at  the  election  previously  the  opposition  rested  on  the  fact  that  this 
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road,  though  it  traverses  the  State  of  Alabama  and  Mobile  road,  m^e  in  all  $28,400,000.    Be- 

and  assumes  her  name,  is  not  an  Alabama  en-  sides  the  above-named,  there  are  manf  other 

terprise,  nor  intended  for  her  benefit,  bnt  is  projected  roads,  of  n^hich  those  most  likelj  to 

^^  a  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi  road,  getStateaid,  on  compliance  with  the  prorisions 

for  the  benefit  of  Ohattanooga  and  New  Or-  of  the  said  law,  are  the  following : 
leans.  The  road  begins  at  Chattanooga,  passes         _^        jav^      -om^  "f^ 

4-it»/^«»Y>    a1aK«*i«    «^^  ..•^.v^v.rv.  ♦rw  ^HSi-^^i-^  DecfttuTand  Aberdeen  Hail  road 190 

through  Alabama,  and  proposes  to  termmate         Kiyton  and  Aberdeen         *• 150 

at  Meridian;  but  the  object  is  to  swell  the         Orand Trunk  "      sso 

wmmerce  of  New  OrW  at  the  expense  of         &Slt5,*5ari«!rK!vcr, "     ;.•.•.•.•.•.•.•;;;:  So 
the  commercial  marts  of  Alabama,  particolarlj 

Mobile,  which  is  outflanked  by  this  arrange-        Their  aggregate  length  of  740  miles  is  an- 

ment."  Besides,  the  amount  of  aid  to  be  g^ven  ticipated  to  be  farther  extended  bj  some  other 

was  computed  to  exceed  the  cost  of  the  road  roads  to  1,000  miles.    The  State  aid  on  these 

within  the  State  by  $1,151,920.    The  Senate  would  then   be  $16,000,000  more,  and  the 

passed  the  bill  as  proposed  by  an  almost  unani-  whole  amount  of  her  liabilities,  on  account  of 

mous  rote.    In  the  Lower  House  it  met  with  railroads,  $44,400,000.    In  this,  however,  it  is 

strenuous  opposition,  chiefly  on  the  above-  thought  she  runs  no  risk,  as  competent  judges 

mentioned  grounds ;  and  on  February  4th  was  afiSrm  that  *'  there  is  not  one  of  the  projected 

defeated,  having  failed  to  obtain  the  required  roads  which,  when  completed,  will  not  be 

two-thirds  of  the  vote.    A  motion  "to  recon-  worth  more  than  $16,000  per  mile."    On  the 

*  sider  "  having  prevailed,  the  bill  was  discussed  contrary,  it  is  confidently  predicted  that  the 

anew  on   February  7th,  variously  amended  roads  in  Alabama  will  add  immensely  to  the 

during  the  debate,  and  then  referred  again  to  wealth  of  the  State,  and  be  highly  remunera- 

the  committee,  with  instructions  to   report  tive  in  time  to  their  stockholders,  as  they  are 

within  fifteen  minutes.     At   the    appointed  reckoned  among  the  most  important  roads  in 

time  it  was  favorably  reported,  with  the  amend-  America.    "The  shortest  line  between  New 

ment  "to   strike   out  $8,000,000  and  insert  York  and  New  Orleans,  between  the  cities  of 

$2,000,000."    AU  of  these  amendments  were  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Nashville,  and  the  Gulf  at 

adopted.  The  previous  question  on  the  passage  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Pensacola,  between 

of  the  bill  as  amended  was  then  put,  and  the  Kansas  Oity  and  Brunswick  and  Savannah, 

bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  yeas  62,  nays  27.  Georgia,  between  St.   Louis  and  Savannah, 

The  passage  of  this  bill  coming  so  close  after  Georgia,  between  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  Cam- 
its  defeat  gave  occasion  to  a  renewal  of  rumors  den,  Arkansas,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
and  even  specific  charges  of  bribery,  chiefly  Pacific,  is  through  Alabama,  and  over  her  va- 
agiunst  those  representatives  who  had  always  nous  railroads." 

opposed  the  measure,  and  voted  it  down  three       One  of  the  most  important  works  of  internal 

days  before.    Long  after  the  passage  of  the  improvement,  for  which  the  Legislature  was 

bill  these  charges  were  openly  repeated  against  called  upon  to  provide  during  the  session  of 

the  Bepnblican  party  during  the  campaign  for  I^^^i  ^  ^^^  removal  of  certain  obstructions  in 

the  election  in  November,  1870.  the  Coosa  River.    The  Coosa  is  fonned  by  the 

Other  bills,  granting  specitd  aid  to  particular  Oostenaula  in  Georgia  and  the  Etowah,  and 

railroads,  passed  both  Houses  of  the  LegL^la-  passes  through  "the  most  interesting,  fertile, 

ture  during  the  session  of  1870 — among  these,  and  productive  regions  of  the  interior  South 

the  bill  authorizing  the  Governor  to  endorse,  — abounding  in  coal,  iron,  marble,  limestone, 

«on  the  part  of  the  State,  the  first-mortgage  slate,  and  water-power  of  the  first  order^  stone 

bonds  of  the  Montgomery  and  Mobile  Railroad,  and  lumber  unsurpassed,  with  climate  and  soil 

to  the  amount  of  $2,600,000.  adapted  to  the  culture  of  grain,  eotton,  grass. 

By  the   end  of  September,  1870,  several  fruits,  and  almost  every  plant  in  the  vegetable 

railroads  in  Alabama  had  been  partly  worked,  kingdom."    Its  navigation,  however,  is  im- 

which,  under  the  operation  of  the  general  peded  to  a  great  extent  by  obstructions  lying 

State  aid  act,  would  entitle  them  to  have  their  between   Greensport  and  Wetumpka.     The 

bonds  endorsed  at  the  rate  of  $16,000  per  mile,  removal  cf  these  obstacles,  and  the  consequent 

Their  names  and  estimated   lengths  are  as  opening  of  a  free  passage  to  vessels  on  that 

follows :  river,  are  expected  to  confer  inestimable  bene- 

*i  V           ^  ^  X*           •»  n     J          "SIS'  fits  on  Montgomery,  Selma,  and  Mobile,  par- 
Alabama  and  Chattonooga  Ballroad 800  **^«i„«i„  ♦!.*  Uo*  r.«T**A^  ^Utr   ««  *\.^  ..^^.^^ 

Cincinnati  and  East  Alabama    "      ISO  ticularly  the  last-named  City,  as  the  circum- 

Memphis  and  Savannah  ''      stso  stance  of  cheap  transportation  by  water  would 

2S?^lSe^.?SB;phanu    "    ::::::::  'S5  f^^^  *« »»«  "some  .ix  hundred  niiea  «f 

KorUi  and  SoQth  Alabama        '*      soo  interior  trade,  which  now  finds  on  outlet  to 

Selma  and  Onif  "      JO  other  markets  by  more  expensive  haulage." 

VlckaburgandBnmswlck  MO  A  corporation  styled  "  The  Ooosa  River  Slack- 

Total 1,400  water   Navigation    Company"    was   formed 

The  bonds  to  be  todorsed  for  these  roads  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  **to  amend  the 

amount  in  the  aggregate  to  $22,400,000,  which,  corporation  laws  of  Alabama,"  approved  on 

together  with  the  six  millions  of  special  aid  August  18,  1868,  which  required  of  them  to 

granted  to  three  of  them  and  the  Montgomeiy  file  a  declaration  concerning  the  worlc  to  be 
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done,  and  the  time  of  doing  it.  At  the  last  the  whole  State,  is  the  improvement  of  the 
session  of  the  Legislatare  a  bill  was  in trodaced  hay  and  harbor  of  that  city.  The  improve- 
in  the  Senate  **  to  further  the  improvement  of  ment  oonsists  in  clearing  away  the  obstruct 
the  navigation  of  the  Ooosa  River/'  granting  tions  whioh  exist  between  the  bay  and  the 
that  company  several  privileges,  the  most  town,  and  whioh  are  of  such  a  character  that 
notioeable  of  which  is  that  they  "  shall  be  so  large  ships  cannot  come  up  to  the  wharves, 
far  exempted  from  the  operation  of  said  act  but  must  remain  at  anchor  some  twenty-three 
^to  amend  the  corporation  laws  of  Alabama,'  miles  off  in  the  open  sea. 
that  four  years  shall  be  allowed  them  from  the  That  city  is  the  commercial  emporium  of 
time  of  filing  their  declarationf  in  accordance  Alabama — ^the  natural  outlet  of  her  produce — 
witU  the  provisions  of  said  act,  in  whioh  to  and  having  transactions,  not  merely  with  En- 
commence  work  on  said  river,  and  actually  in  rope,  but  with  the  West-India  Islands.  In  the 
good  futh  to  have  expended  thereon  as  much  business  season  of  the  year,  one  sees — or  could 
as  ten  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  asked  have  seen  before  the  war — seventy  or  eighty 
for  in  the  application  aforesaid."  Those  who  ships,  giving  employment  to  hundreds  of  bay- 
wished  to  see  tills  work  executed  as  soon  as  men  and  seamen.  Twenty  or  thirty  small  boats 
practicable  censored  the  allowance  of  such  a  arepl^ng  between  the  ships  and  steamers,  and 
aelaj,  regarding  four  years  to  be  a  long*  enough  speeding  from  ship  to  ship.  Some  of  these  ships 
time  to  complete  the  intended  work  altosgether.  are  taking  in  cotton  from  the  steamers,  others 
They  snggested  to  shorten  that  period  to  one  are  discharging  their  cargoes  from  Liverpool, 
year,  at  the  farthest,  or  the  enactment  of  a  law  London,  Havre,  New  York,  Boston,  Stockholm, 
empowering  the  Governor  **  to  contract  with  or  Bristol.  Mobile,  owing  to  the  superior  depth 
any  oompany  which  comes  forward  with  avail-  of  water  in  her  bay,  has  always  been  the  port 
able  meanS)  and  with  a  fair  percentage  of  stock  for  heavy  cargoes  of  cotton ;  and  of  these  the 
paid  np,  and  which  will  commence  work  within  most  valuable  since  the  year  of  fabulous  prices, 
a  reasonable  time — six  or  twelve  montha"  in  1865,  was  cleared  recently  for  Liverpool  on 
The  comnuttee  reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate  board  the  American  ship  John  Brioe,  of  1,968 
with  some  amendments  on  January  12th,  when  tons.  The  cargo  consisted  of  9,908  bales, 
a  debate  ensued,  and  the  bill  passed.  On  weighing  2,749,009  pounds,  and  valued  at 
the  same  day  the  Governor  sent  to  that  body  $696,409.20,  in  currency,  gold  being  then  at 
a  message^  with  the  report  of  the  commissioner  122. 

to  survey  the  Coosa  Biver.  In  the  Lower  At  the  session  of  1859-^60  the  Legislature  of 
House,  also,  tiie  biU  was  favorably  reported  by  Alabama  passed  **  an  act  for  the  improvement  of 
its  committee  on  March  8, 1870,  when  the  re-  the  bay  and  harbor  of  Mobile,"  which  was  ap- 
port  was  adopted,  and  the  bill  passed.  proved  on  February  21,  1860.  The  third  see- 
In  this  oonnection  it  may  be  noted  that,  in  tion  of  that  act  defines  the  work  intended,  as 
the  judgment  of  practical  men  who  have  paid  follows :  ^'Sec.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That 
careful  attention  to  the  subject  for  many  years,  said  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  shall 
the  advantages  accruing  to  Mobile  from  the  have,  and  are  hereby  given,  power  and  anthor- 
nnobstructed  navigation  of  the  Coosa  Biver  ity  to  cause  a  channel,  at  least  three  hundred 
wonld  be  increased  a  hundred-fold  by  the  feet  wi4e,  to  be  opened  and  kept  open  fh>m 
opening  a  canal  sufficient  to  pass  light-draught  the  place  of  anchorage  in  the  bay  of  Mobile, 
boats  across  a  piece  of  lana  intervening  be-  known  as  the  *  Lower  Anchorage,'  to  the  city 
tween  the  Connasauga,  a  tributary  of  the  of  Mobile,  of  such  depth,  not  less  than  fifteen 
Oostoaattla^  in  Georgia,  and  the  Hiawassee,  a  feet  at  low  water,  as  said  Board  shall  deem 
tribntary  of  the  Tennessee.  The  said  piece  feasible  and  desirable  for  promoting  the  oom- 
of  land  at  the  points  referred  to  is  eighteen  merce  of  the  city  of  Mobile."  In  order  to 
miles  broad,  and  the  place  so  well  adapted  to  proceed  with  greater  safety,  the  matter  was 
the  canying  of  trade  and  hauling  goods  from  referred  for  examination  and  judgment  to  the 
oae  of  the  regions  into  tiiiC  other,  tl^t  thirty-five  advisory  council,  consisting  of  General  Tot- 
years  ago  it  was  not  nalreauenUy  used  for  that  ten,  of  the  U.  S.  Engineer  Corps ;  Professor 
pnrpoMi  notwithstanding  the  expense  and  loss  Bache,  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Sur- 
of  time  inenrred  in  unloading  the  boats  em-  vey ;  and  Commander  Davis,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
ployed  in  that  trade  on  one  side  of  the  isthmus.  They  gave  their  report  in  the  same  year,  1860, 
transporting  both  the  boats  and  their  freight  saying:  ^*The  improvement  of  the  bay  and 
on  wheels  across  the  land,  and  then  reloadhig  harbor  of  Mobile,  contemplated  by  the  act 
on  the  other  Bide>  to  pursue  their  course  to  above-mentioned,  is  the  excavation  and  main- 
their  destination.  By  opening  this  short  canal,  tenance  of  a  channel,  at  least  three  hundred 
the  water  oonneotion  of  Mobile  would  be  feet  wide,  and  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  deen  at 
^'^  extended  to  the  head^waters  of  the  Temies*  low  water,  in  length  about  twenty-three  mues, 
see  Biver,  near  Brutol,  on  the  Tennessee  and  and  extending  from  a  little  above  Choctaw 
Virginia  road,  connecting  the  Gulf,  by  water  Point  to  the  anchorage  of  the  lower  fleet. 
commaaieatioo,  with  1,000  miles  of  interior,  by  Cor  conduMon  is,  that  the  proposed  plan  of 
a  route  300  miles  shorter  than  by  the  Ten-  dredging  the  river  and  bay  of  Mobile  is  a  fea- 
neasee,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  Bivers  route."  sible  one;  haying  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
Of  etiU  greater  importance  to  Mobile  and  that  the  improvement  of  the  bay  and  harbor 
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of  Mobile,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  act  shonld  be  given  to  the  General  Assembly.^^  A 
of  February  21,  1860,  is  an  undertaking  fully  motion  to  print  one  thousand  copies  of  this  mes- 
authorized  bj  observation  and  study,  and  may  sage  was  carried,  though  several  Senators 
be  entered  upon  with  fair  prospect  of  sue-  strongly  opposed  it  as  bringing  the  Senate  into 
cess."  The  probable  cost  of  the  work  they  discredit.  A  resolution  ofiered  by  another  Sen- 
estimated  not  to  exceed  half  a  million  dollars,  ator,  '^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Senate  are  ten- 
The  civil  war,  which  broke  out  almost  immedi-  dered  to  the  Governor  of  Alabama  for  the  terms 
ately  after  these  preliminary  steps  had  been  in  which  his  message  is  couched  touching  his  ap- 
made,  stopped  all  further  proceedings,  which  proval  of  the  '  act  to  reorganize  the  municipal 
have  now  been  resumed.  The  Alabama  repre-  government  o^  the  city  of  Mobile,  and  to  pro- 
sentative  from  the  Mobile  district,  at  Wash-  vide  for  the  election  of  the  officers  thereof,'  *' 
ington,  introduced  a  bill  into  Congress  last  was  also  adopted. 

year,  asking  "  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  Soon  after  this  bill  had  passed  the  Lower 
for  the  improvement  of  the  bay  and  harbor  House,  and  before  it  went  to  the  Governor  for 
of  Mobile.^'  The  State  Legislature  also  took  his  approval.  It  was  fraudulently  taken  hold 
the  matter  in  hand  during  the  session  of  1870.  of  by  strange  hands,  and  altered  in  two  places. 
On  February  2d,  a  member  of  the  Lower  At  the  end  of  section  1,  which  declares  all  of 
House  introduced  '^  a  substitute  for  the  bill  for  the  offices  in  the  city  vacant,  an  addition  waa 
the  improvement  of  the  bay  and  harbor  of  made  in  the  following  words :  **  Provided  this 
Mobile."  It  provided  "  that  the  Governor  shall  not  apply  to  the  city  tax  assessor  and 
may  issue  State  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $500,-  city  engineer,"  and,  in  the  body  of  section  11, 
000  in  aid  of  that  work."  The  matter  was  the  words  "tax  assessor "  were  erased.  The 
not  finally  settled  at  the  last  session.  discovery  of  the  frauds  created  intense  excite- 
Concerning  the  city  of  Mobile,  a  remarkable  ment,  and  each  of  the  two  Houses  separately 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  early  in  the  appointed  a  special  committee  to  investigate 
session,  declaring  all  her  offices  vacant,  and  the  matter.  Many  witnesses  were  then  ex- 
depriving  her  citizens  of  the  right  to  hold  an  amined,  and  facts  brought  to  light  which  might 
election  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  their  muni-  spread  suspicion  on  other  acts  of  the  Legis- 
cipal  officers,  until  the  city  had  been  reorgan-  lature  of  Alabama,  besides  the  subject  of  that 
ized  in  accordance  with  the  prescriptions  of  inquiry.  The  guilty  parties,  however,  were 
the  bill.  The  advocates  of  the  measure  justi-  not  found  out.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  testi- 
fied it  as  necessary  on  account  of  disturbances  fied  that,  the  bill  having  passed  on  February 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  Mobile  at  a  previ-  1st,  he  left  it  in  his  drawer,  locked,  and  found 
ous  election,  negroes  having  been  frightened  it  next  morning  lying  on  his  desk,  when  he 
from  the  polls  by  open,  organized  force.  It  discovered  the  alterations;  that  he  immediately 
was  loudly  condemned  by  many  among  the  showed  them  to  a  member  of  the  House,  and 
Republicans  themselves,  and  more  by  the  Dcm-  to  the  Speaker,  who  directed  him  to  write  a 
ocrats,  who  denied  the  charge  and  termed  the  message  and  send  the  bill  to  the  Senate  as  soon 
bill  "  an  insult  to  the  Governor,  an  outrage  to  as  the  House  was  called  to  order.  He  testified 
the  people  of  Mobile,  and  a  violation  of  the  further  that  this  bill  had  disappeared  from  his 
fundamental  principles  of  self-government,"  a  desk,  and  been  stolen  out  of  his  locked  drawer, 
measure  prompted  only  by  partisan  spirit  to  several  times  before  the  present  occurrence, 
realize  partisan  ends.  They  said  the  Mayor  of  which  he  had  given  notice  to  the  Secretary 
of  Mobile  was  a  Eepublican,  but  had  become  of  State,  cautioning  him  to  be  on  his  guard  and 
obnoxious  to  some  members  of  the  Legisla-  watch  that  bill.  He  made  also  the  foUow- 
ture,  and  must  be  removed ;  besides,  the  city  ing  statement :  "  I  have  frequently  found  my 
of  Mobile,  having  a  large  minority  of  white  drawer  unlocked,  although  I  am  satisfied  of  its 
voters  and  being  looked  upon  as  Democratic,  having  been  locked  by  me.  Frequent  applica- 
must  be  turned  Eepublican ;  all  which  could  tions  on  my  part,  to  the  Speaker  and  Sergeant- 
not  be  effected  except  by  declaring,  as  the  bill  at-arms,  to  have  the  locks  changed,  resulted  in 
declares,  all  the  municipal  offices  vacant  at  a  change  of  locks  at  two  different  times.  The 
once,  and  placing  every  part  of  the  city  gov-  look  has  ^ot  been  changed  since  the  recess." 
emment  in  the  hands  of  persons  most  devoted  The  Sergeant-at-arms  testified :  "  On  the  next 
to  the  Republican  party,  who,  by  redistricting  morning  I  was  requested  by  J.  W.  Squires  to 
the  city  (which  is  a  distinct  provision  of  the  procure  the  bill  for  him  for  examination.  I 
bill),  and  by  other  means,  might  succeed  in  received  the  same,  at  my  request,  ftom  the 
moulding  her  so  as  to  become  Republican.  The  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  house,  and  handed  the 
bill  passed  both  the  Senate  and  the  Lower  bill  to  Squires,  and  directed  him  to  an  unoc- 
House,  the  latter  having  made  some  amend-  cnpied  seat  within  the  House,  where  he  looked 
ments  which  were  concurred  in  by  the  former  over  the  same.  I  was  not  with  him  during 
on  February  2d.  The  Governor  signed  and  re-  the  time  that  he  examined  the  bill.  This  was 
turned  the  bill  on  the  8th,  yet  dedaring  in  his  about  half  an  hour  before  the  House  met. 
message :  "  My  mind  is  not  entirely  free  from  Squires  returned  the  bill  to  me  about  the  time 
doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill.  But,  that  the  House  was  called  to  order,  or  a  little 
as  this  doubt  does  not  amount  to  a  positive  con-  before,  and  I  returned  the  same,  without 
Tiction,  I  consider  it  right  that  the  benefit  of  it  further  examination  on  my  part,  to  the  As- 
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sistant  Clerk/*    Suspicions  arose  against  Hr.  The  Lower  House  expelled  one,  and  did  all  but 

Squires,  as  lie  was  the  city  engineer  of  Mobile,  expel  another  of  its  clerks  on  that  account.  A 

one  of  the  two  officers  in  whose  interest  the  member  of  its  committee  declared,  howeyer, 

addition  to  the  first  section  of  the  bill  would  that  the  fault  was  not  in  the  clerks,  but  in  the 

have  been  made.    He  testified  under  oath  that  members  of  the  House,  who  could  not  spell 

he  had  the  bill  in  his  hands  and  examined  it  correctly.  Hence  the  appointment  of  a  special 

for  a  few  minutes,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  clerk  was  proposed,  whose  duty  it  should  be* 

interpolations  in  it.    Further  inquiries  were  to  revise  the  spelling  of  the  bills,  and  attend 

subsequently  made  by  special  committees  of  to  their  correctness.    In  the  Senate  the  com- 

the  two  Houses,  bnt  with  the  same  uncertain  mittee  reported  that  they  could  not  find  who 

result  concerning  the  author  of  the  frauds.   In  the  incompetent  clerk  was ;  and  one  of  its  mem- 

the  Lower  House  this  second  report,  charging  hers  publicly  averred  that  there  were  senators 

Mr.  Squires  with  interpolating  the  bill,  or  being  who  could  not  write  three  lines  correctly. 

"cognizant  of  such  interpolations,'' was  sub-  During  the  session  it  was  insinuated  in  the 

mitted  on  Felnruary  23d,  when  a  motion  **  to  public  papers  that  members  of  the  Legislature 

lay  it  on  the  table"  was  carried;  and  a  reso-  could  not  write  their  names.    The  Democratic 

lation  '*  forbidding  its  publication  "  adopted,  and  Conservative  State  Committee  averred  the 

In  the  Senate  it  was  submitted  on  the  24th,  same,  and  other  facts,  in  an  address  to  the 

"giving  no  opinion  as  to  who  are  the  guilty  people  of  Alabama,  saying:  "You  would  find 

parties  in  making  the  interpolations  in  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  unable  to 

Mobile  municipal  bill."     A  senator  moved  read  or  write — ^incapable  of  understanding  the 

"  that  the  first  and  second  reports  be  printed,  meaning  of  a  law  after  being  enacted  by  their 

together  with  all  the  evidence,"  which  motion  votes ;  and  unable,  perhaps,  to  explain  what 

was  carried.  measures  they  had  voted  for  or  against." 

Concerning  the  validity  of  the  bill  after  it  A  more  serious  charge  was  laid  particularly 

had  been  fraudulently  altered,  a  warm  con-  against  the  Senate,  as  a  body;  Republicans 

tention  took  place  among  the  members  of  the  joined  the  Democrats  in  making  the  charge. 

Legislature,  some  saying  the  bill  was  now  a  The  Senate  consists  of  thirty-three  members,  of 

dead  thing,  not  to  be  resurrected;  others  af-  whom  thirty-two  are  Republicans,  and  one  is 

firming  its  force  to  remain  unimpaired,  as  the  a  Democrat.     The  new  organic  law  enjoined 

fraudment  action  of  any  person  or  party  would  the  Senators  first  installed  in  office  to  divide 

not  annul  the  intentions  and  acts  of  the  logis-  their  number,  as  nearly  equally  as  possible, 

lative  body.    A  supplemental  bill  "  to  define  into  two  parts  or  classes  of  four  and  two  years' 

the  meaning  of  the  bill  to  reorganize  the  city  terms,  respectively,  and  to  draw  lots  among 

government  of  Mobile  "  was  introduced  in  the  themselves  to  determine  who  should  serve  the 

House  on  February  16th,  providing  "that  the  long  and  who  the  short  term.    Those  of  the 

interlining  and  erasures  m  the  original  bill  short  term  should  vacate  their  seats  at  the  end 

after  its  passage  be  declared  nuU  and  void,  of  the  session  of  1870,  and  their  successors  be 

and  that  the  original  bill  be  declared  in  full  chosen  by  the  people,  at  the  general  election 

force  and  eflfect."    On  the  18th  the  bill  was  of  November  in  the  same  year.    The  class  of 

discussed,  and  after  some  opposition  passed  by  the  long  term  should  continue  to  occupy  their 

a  vote  of  yeas  44,  nays  30.    It  was  taken  up  seats  for  two  years  longer,  which  should  be 

and  hotly  debated  in  the  Senate  on  the  19th.  filled  by  the  vote  of  the  people  at  the  expira- 

Xotwithatanding  several  motions  to  stop  its  tion  of  that  period.    During  the  last  session 

course,  it  went  over  to  a  third  reading.    This  one  of  the   Republican  Senators  urged   his 

took  place  on  February  22d,  when  the  matter  colleagues  to  comply  with  this  constitutional 

was  discussed  as  a5  initio  during  the  whole  provision,  and,  on  February  16th,  he  offered 

day,  and  resumed  aC  the  night  session,   at  a  resolution  "  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate 

which  a  motion  "  to  indefinitely  postpone  pre-  to  classify  tlie  term  of  office  for  Senators,  as 

vailed  by  a  vote  of  13  to  12."    One  of  the  required  by  the   constitution."    This  matter 

senators  changed  his  nay  to  yea,  for  the  pur-  was  made  the  special  order  for  February  21st, 

pose  of  moving  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  when  the  resolution  was  debated  and  put  to 

on  the  next  day,  but  the  subject  seems  not  to  vote,  and  rejected;  the  nays  having  been  16, 

have  been  resumed  up  to  the  final  acyonrn-  the  yeas  10. 

ment  on  March  3d.  The  Republican  has  been  the  dominant  par- 
Many  facts  relating  to  the  legislative  body  ty  in  Alabama  for  several  years.  The  Demo- 
of  Alabama  at  the  session  of  1870  were  pub-  cratio  party  is  more  numerous,  almost  all  the 
licly  announced  which  were  unfavorable  to  its  white  people  in  the  State  belonging  to  it ;  but 
ability.  Several  dozens  of  engrossed  bills  were  a  large  portion  of  them  are  stiD  laboring  under 
returned  by  the  Senate  to  the  Lower  House,  and  political  disabilities,  while  many  of  both  class- 
others  returned  by  the  House  to  the  Senate,  for  es  have  voluntarily  abstained  from  taking  any 
the  purpose  of  having  their  gross  errors  in  the  part  in  political  movements,  even  from  voting, 
spelling  corrected.  In  some  of  them  the  word  "  A  memorial  and  joint  resolution  to  Congress, 
expressing  the  object  of  the  bill  was  changed  for  the  removal  of  the  political  disabilities  im- 
into  another  by  mistake.  Both  Houses  ap-  posed  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
pointed  committees  to  inquire  into  this  matter.  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  were  intro- 
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dttoed  into  the  Senate  shortly  after  the  opening  re£nacted  by  two-thirds  of  the  hoard,  in  case 

of  the  session  last  year.    The  debates  upon  of  his  disapproval,  shall  have  the  force  and  ef- 

this  subject  were  frequent,  long,  and  animated,  feet  of  law,  nnless  repealed  by  the  General 

Many  among  the  Senators  favored  the  measure  Assembly.^'    The  members  of  this  board  sit 

as  Just  and  expedient.    One  of  them  averred  also  as  Regents  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 

that  in  a  certain  county  of  the  State,  not  a  few  For  the  immediate  surveillance  and  manage- 

local  offices  could  not  be  fiUed  with  competent  ment  of  the  schools  throughout  the  State,  each 

incumbents,    on   account  of  the   fourteenUi  county  has  a  school  superintendent  appointed 

amendment.    On  February  2,  1870,  the  mat-  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

ter  was  discussed  again  at  the  day  and  night  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

sessions.    A  vote  being  finallv  taken,  the  me-  and  each  township,  three  school  trustees  with 

morial  and  resolutions  were  adopted — yeas  12,  a  clerk,  all  appointed  by  the  school  superin- 

nays  9.    The  final  action  of  the  Lower  House  tendent  of  the  respective  county.    There  are 

on  this  subject  appears  from  the  report  of  its  in  Alabama  sixty-four  counties,   with  1,485 

sitting  on  February  18th,  as  follows :  "  Joint  townships.    This  system  is  about  the  same 

resolution  to  Congress  for  removal  of  disabili-  as  the  previous  one,  the  main  difference  being, 

ties,  a  motion  to  indefinitely  postpone  was  de-  that  the  old  system  had  no  board,  vested  with 

feated — yeas  57,  nays  10.     A  substitute  to  legislative  powers,  at  its  head,  and  the  county 

remove  disabilities  fi'ora  loyal  citizens  was  school  superintendents  were  chosen  by  the 

offered,  but  not  acted  on.^'  people  at  county  elections ;  besides,  that  their 

On  reports  of  outrages  perpetrated  on  loyal  salaries  were  beyond  comparison  smaller  than 

citizens,  especially  negroes  (which  reports  in  at  present,  and  the  disposition  of  the  county 

some  cases  were  ascertained  to  be  false,  and  in  share  in  the  school  fond  was  not  left  to  their 

other  cases  the  charges  were  reversed),  the  discretion. 

Governor  was  urged  by  certain  parties  to  call  For  carrying  out  her  school  system  the  State 

out  the  militia,  and  he  issued  a  proclamation,  applies  "the  mterestupon  the  sale  of  school 

threatening  to  do  so ;  but  he  went  no  ftirtber.  and  swamp-lands,  escheated  estates,  militia 

In  the  Senate  also,  the  reports  of  outrages  fines,  and  special  taxes  upon  railroad,  naviga- 

were  made  the  basis  of  a  resolution  calling  on  tion,  banking,  and  insurance  companies :  " 

the  Governor  for  information  in  writing  upon  For  the  same  parpoee  she  approprlatefl,  bealdes,  ftn 

the  subject:  when  he   answered  by  a  mes-  JP,?«*!  ^^"^  of  atoutSTOom  derived  mainly  iVomtJie 

ouuj^v^u,    *T«««  M«    avoirs, A^    wj   i*  lucg-  foDowing  souTces.  wbich  dnriiu;  the  last  year  yielded 

sage  dated  January  27,  1870,  which  begins  as  rcApectiveiyasfonows: 

follows :  "I  have  received  and  duly  considered  Amount  of  intereeton  eixteentb-seetion  ftmd.  fi86,si$  69 

«..^«»  ^^c^i^4Ar^^  <.^^«^«4.:«»  i^fi^^.,4.t^^   «-  4.^  IntereBtonTalueleeflBlxteenth-eectlonftind..       7.W7  80 

your  resolution  requesting  information  as  to  one  Hftii  of  annoai  revenue  (ae  appropriated 

what  steps,  if  any,  have  been  taken  to  organize      l>ecember  16, 1866) 187,290  90 

thft   militiA.  ntifipr   th«    ftTUtini?   Iaws   nf  thA  Taxes  on  polls  (at  least  180,000,  at  $1.90  each)    920,000  00 

tne  muma  unaer  ine  exisnng  laws  oi  ine  ^m„„nt  appropriated  by  section  m,  reviaed 

State.    For  the  reasons  set  forth  m  my  last       code : 100,00000 

annual  message,  I  have  not  deemed  it  neces-  Retail  licenses,  as  per  tast  report  of  Auditor     86,514  85 

««.«,  «^«  ..,-X^^I.    4.^  ^.^^^i.^  ^ •.^«4.;^«  ^fi  From  the  Tuscaloosa  Aid  and  Alabama  Mutual 

sary,  nor  proper,  to  organize  any  portion  of       AkiLotteriet. 12,96005 

the  State  militia."  

For  the  education  of  youth,  there  are  in  ^°**' $089.886  99 

Alabama  several  male  and  female  colleges.  This  school  system,  or  rather  the  manner  of 
academies,  and  institutes,  single  or  combined,  its  management,  as  conducted  in  these  last 
in  which  various  branches  of  instruction  are  years,,  was  loudly  complained  of  and  de- 
taught.  The  East  Alabama  Female  College,  nounced.  Its  officers  were  charged  with  wan- 
at  Auburn,  last  year  had  188  students  regis-  tonly  trasting  and  mlsanpropriating  the  public 
teredon  its  rolls.  money  destined  for  scnool  purposes ;   above 

The  public-school  system,  properly  so  called,  all,  with  doing  gross,  iigustice  to  the  white 
rests  on  the  basis  of  free  tuition,  and  is  car-  children  by  depriving  them  of  one-half  of  the 
ried  out  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  educational  means  designed  for  their  benefit. 
Education,  of  which,  the  State  Superintendent  and  closing  one-half  of  the  schools  altogether, 
of  Public  Instruction  is  ex  officio  president.  At  the  session  of  1870  *'  a  resolution  of  in- 
and  which  is  composed  of  twelve  members —  quiry  into  the  unlawful  application  of  the  pub- 
two  from  each  congressional  district.  This  lie  money  of  any  part  of  the  school  fiina  of 
board  is  organized  after  the  manner  of  a  legis-  Mobile  County,  or  other  public  fund, "  was 
lative  body.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  small  branch  of  introduced  into  the  Senate  and  referreo.  to  the 
the  State  Legislature,  having  the  regulation  of  Judiciary  Committee,  with  power  to  send  for 
all  matters  concerning  the  public  schools  as  its  persons  and  papers.  For  about  two  weeks  the 
peculiar  province ;  whereupon  it  holds  regular  committee  examined  witnesses,  inspected  of- 
sessions  to  deliberate  and  make  enactments,  ficial  books  of  account,  and  heard  counsel  who 
The  new  organic  law  of  the  State  declares  the  appeared  before  them  in  behalf  of  the  State 
purpose  and  powers  of  this  board,  as  follows:  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the 
"  The  Board  of  Education  shall  exercise  full  School  Superintendent  for  Mobile  County  on 
legislative  powers  in  reference  to  the  public  one  side,  and  the  School  Board  of  Commis- 
educational  institutions  of  the  State,  and  its  sioners  on  the  other.  In  March  8,  1870,  they 
acts,  when  approved  by  the  Governor,  or  when  submitted  the  result  of  their  investigation  in 
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ft  rather  lengthy  report;  from  which  it  ap-  .Governor,  E.  H.   Moren;    for  Secretary  of 

pears  that   considerable  amoants  of  money,  State,  J.  J.  Parker;   for   Treasurer,    L.    F. 

belonging  to  the  school  fand  of  Mobile  County,  McCoy.     They  also  adopted  and  declared  as 

had  been  illegally  drawn  and  ^pUed.  their  platform : 

They  concluded  with  recommending  and  i.  That  we  stand  ready  to  obey  the  ConatituUon 
suggesting  some  change  in  the  system  and  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  passed  in  puna- 
order  of  officials.  ance  thereof,  and  the  oonstltution  and  laws  of  the 

This  report  was  received,  and  five  thousand  ®***«  of  Alabama,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  foroe  and 

copiesof  it  were  ordered  to  be  printed;  but  ""T^hat  we  are  opposed  to  the  unjust,  extravagant, 

no  legislative  action  was  taken.  and  unnecessary  taxation,  both  State  and  Federal, 

Preparatory  to  the  contest  for  the  general  with  which  our  people  are  now  oppressed ;  to  the 
election  of  November  8,  1870,  the  Republicans  "w^asteful  squandering  and  embezzlement  of  the  pub- 
met  in  State  Convention,  where  they  renomi-  |j;  S!'2?;!S;i  Si^i!Ll'*?JPl/?;f  ^""^  ^^a^  '''      a 

*  :t  oi,  X        JM5              ^11            fir-ir  ^   rr  Of  the  Strictest  economy  m  pubuo  expenditures,  and 

Dated  State  officers,  as  follows:  WiUiam  H.  ^f  ^  rigid  and  prompt  aoe6untability.  of  all  public 

Smith  for  Governor ;  Pierce  Burton  for  Lieu-  officers. 

tenant-Governor ;  James  T.  Rapier  for  Secre-  8.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  law  and  order ;  fair  and 

tary  of  State :  Arthur  Bingham  for  Treasurer.  P®5°f£^l  elections,  free  froni  fraud  and  corruption ; 

Their  platfori,  accepted  at  the  same  meeting,  '^^^^  ^«  '^  ^°^^  *  ^»^  ^"^^  ^^  *^«  ^^^""^ 

was  as  follows :  4.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  confiding  the  govem- 

Beaolved^  That  President  Grant  has  proved  hinself  mont  of  the  State  to  our  own  people,  to  men  of 

a  pure  patriot  and  a  wise  statesman ;  and  that  wo  known  capacity  and  inteflrrity,  who  accept  the  office 

pledge  to  his  Administration  our  hearty  support,  reo-  for  the  ffeneral  eood,  and  do  not  seek  official  position 

ojmiziiig  in  its  ability,  honesty,  economy,  and  Ubeiv  for  pubuo  plunder, 

■fitv,  the  gnamntee  of  national  peace  and  prosperity.  5.  That  tilie  party  now  in  control  of  this  State  have 

JSmoIm^  That  we  congratulate  the  country  on  the  obtained  power  by  usurpation  against  the  will  of  the 

redaction  ofthe  national  debt  by  an  honest  collection  people,  and  they  have  imposea  enormous  and  un- 

of  the  reTenue,  and  by  large  reductions  in  the  ex-  necessary  taxes ;  they  have  created  unnecessary  and 

petutitures  of  the  Qovemment,  thereby  relieving  the  useless  offices  for  the  sole  purpose  of  feeding  their 

people  of  the  buiden  of  taxatdon  to  a  large  extent,  needy  followers ;  they  have,  by  profligate  extrava- 

withoot  impairing  the  national  faith  or  honor.  ganoe  and  corruption,  increased  the  debt  of  the  State 

Saolvad^  That  we  cordially  endorse  the  adminis-  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  have  even  reflised  to 

tration  of  Governor  William  H.  Smith,  whose  con-  execute  the  provisions  of  their  own  constitution  re- 

doet  of  State  affairs,  under  the  unprecedented  diffi-  lating  to  the  classification  of  State  Senators  and  their 

calties  and  troubles  arising  from  the  new  condition  tenure  of  office ;  and  by  numerous  other  enormities 

of  fVeedom  and  from  reconstruction,  plainly  illustrates  in  legislation  they  have  shown  themselves  unfit  to 

the  benign  effects  of  a  just  application  of  Republican  govern  the  people  of  a  ftte  State,  and  they  ought  to 

prinoplM.  be  ejected^  through  the  ballot-box,  from  the  offices 

BaSlt^d^  That  we  point  with  pride  to  the  oom-  they  hold  m  defiance  of  the  wishes  and  in  contempt 

plete  system  of  internal  improvement  established  in  of  the  interests  of  the  people. 

Alahema  by  Sepnblicau  legislation,  which,  wisely        mt  ^ i.^^*  ^i.  xt.  v        i     ^a 

limited  by  ensfeng  kws,  will  afford  the  amplest  The  contest  at  the  approaching  election  was 

means  of  development  to  all  sections  of  the  State  eagerly  entered  upon,  and  fought  out  by  both 

without  impairing  her  credit.  parties  with  unusual  vigor  and  animation.   The 

Um^^  That  a  tariff  of  revenue  ia  indkiponaable,  voting  at  the  polls  went  on  throughout  the  State 

and  should  be  soadinstedas  not  to  become  preju-  ,«/v«AVxi^o«/»AKiTr+i^««  i»«^  i^a««  Z^*.x^\^^^,.a     t* 

dieisl  to  Uie  indostSil  intei^  of  any  dass  or  section  more  peaceably  th ail  had  be^  anticipated.    It 

«f  the  oounJsy.  while  seouring  to  our  own  home  pro-  resultea  in  the  election  of  the  Democratic  ticket, 

dacers  and  laborers  fiur  competition  with  foreign  except  for  State  Treasurer ;  instead  of  Mr.  Mc- 

capital  and  labor.                                     ,   ,        ,  Coy,  who  received  but  123  votes,  was  elected 

ri^^'I^^^^l^^n^^^^  Jmnft^JJfi  ^^'  ^^^^^^   ^^^^^^^  Dcmocrat,  with  76,902 

riffbts  for  aU  men,  we  lavor  universal  amnestv  and .^        m.'    tw  xi^ji           •■ 

the  removal  of  ad  poUtical  disabilities,  and,  VhUe  ^<^^®»-.   ^he  Democrats  elected,  also,  a  large 

yielding  obedience  to  law  and  order  ourselves,  we  majority  of  members  of  the  State  Legislature 

demand  from  our  opponents  submission  to  law  and  in  the    Lower  House,  which  consists  of  64 

the  cessation  of  all  intolerance,  violence,  and  out-  Democrats  and  36  Republicans,  two  of  whom 

"5Lfc*i  That  we  favor  a  libend  and  effldent  sys-  ^""^  Conservatives     The  Senate  remains  as  it 

tern  of  public  schools,  extending  the  opportunity  for  ^^  composed  of  83  Kepublicans  and  one 

education  to  the  whole  people.  Democrat,  they  having  refused  to  classify,  and 

Saolvdd,  That  we  favor  .the  elevation  of  labor,  the  let  one-half  of  their  number  be  chosen  by  the 

?^»lriln^of;^^  n^lf  -^this  election,  ss  has  been  before 

Knaii  and  good  work  of  repauing,  rebuilding,  and  ^^^^'  ^The  smallest  number  of  votes  cast  for 

rehabilitating  our  State  in  her  new  condition,  and  otate  officers  by  the  two  parties,  respectively, 

pressing  Ala'&ama  onward  and  upward  to  the  exalted  was  72,538  for  the  Bepublican  Secretary  of 

wn<ation  €f  WMhh  and  power  for  which  God  and  State,  and  76,902  for  the  Democratic  State 

Nature  designed  her.  Treasurer ;  the  largest  was  76,292  for  the  Re- 

The  "Democratic  and  Conservative  party  publican  Governor,  and  78,682  for  the  Demo- 

of  Alabama,"  in  pursuance  of  a  call  addressed  cratic   Lieutenant-Governor.     Taking   these 

to  the  people  by  its  Central  Executive  Commit-  two  highest  figures  as  representing  the  entire 

tee,  assembled  in  State  Convention  at  Mont-  vote  at  the  command  of  each  party,  the  whole 

gomery  on  September  1st    The  following  were  vote  cast  in  the  State  at  the  election  of  No- 

the  nominations  made    in  this  convention :  vember,  1870,  would  have  been  164,923,  with 

For  Governor,  R.  B.  Lindsay;  for  Lieutenant-  a  Democratic  majority  of  2,389 ;  whereas,  at 
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the  presidential  election  in  November,  1868,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Attorney-General, 
whole  vote  polled  in  the  State  was  148,462,'  when  he  declared  E.  H.  Moren,  J.  J.  Parker, 
consisting  of  76,866  Republican  and  72,086  and  J.  W.  A.  Sanford,  duly  elected  to  the  said 
Democratic  votes,  with  a  Republican  majority  offices,  respectively.  Hereupon  a  resolution 
at  that  time  of  4,280.  was  offered  by  a  Republican  Senator,  to  the 

Although  the  voting  at  the  polls  passed  off    effect  that  the  new  Lieutenant-Governor,  who 
quietly,  its   result  was  not    as  quietly  sub-    had  just  been  proclaimed  elected,  and  is  ex 
niitted  to  by  several    among   the    defeated    officio  President  of  the  Senate,  should  be  in- 
Republican  candidates.    The  first  who  openly    stalled  in  office  forthwith,  and  then  proceed  to 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  it  was  the  ex-State    count  the   vote   for   Governor.    The   acting 
Superintendent   of  Public  Instruction.    The    President  ruled  the  resolution  out  of  order.  An 
new  Superintendent)  having  duly  qualified  at    appeal  having  been  made  from  the  decision  to 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  presented    the  convention,  Mr.  Barr  declined  to  put  the 
his  commission  to  the    Board  of  Education    apped  to  vote ;  but,  ordering  the  Senators  to 
on  November  22d,  in  order "  to  take  his  seat    return  to  their  chamber,  he  left  the  House, 
as  president,  when  the  incumbent,  Mr.  Cloud,    The   Speaker   took   his  place  as  temporary 
refused   to    recognize  him  as  his   successor,    President,  and  put  the  appeaJ  from  the  said 
alleging  that  Mr.  ^odg3on,  at  the  time  the    decision  of  the  chair  to  the  vote  of  the  con- 
votes  were  cast  for  him,  was  ineligible,  be-    vention,  when  the  chair  was  not  sustained,  and 
cause  he  had  once  sent  a  challenge  to  a  cer-    the  resolution  adopted.    The  new  Lieutenant- 
tain  J.  G.  Smith  to  fight  a  duel  with  deadly    Governor  was  then  conducted  to  the  chair, 
weapons.     On  November  28d  Mr.  Hodgson    and  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  convention, 
sent  a  formal  communication  to  the  Board,    After  having  ascertained  that  there  were  74 
notifying  them  that,  being  the  Superintendent    members  of  the  General  Assembly  present  in 
of  Public  Instruction,  he  had  entered  upon  the    the  hall,  which  was  ten  more  than  necessary 
discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  would    to  constitute  a  minority,  as  required  by  the 
recognize  no  act  passed  by  them  without  him,    constitution,  he  counted  the  vote  for  Governor 
who  was  their  president  ex  officio.    As  to  the    and  Treasurer,  which  was :    For  Governor : 
alleged  grounds  of  his  ineligibility,  he  said  Mr.    R.  B.  Lindsay,  77,721 ;  W.  H.  Smith,  76,292 — 
Cloud  had  legal  means  at  hand  to  congest  his    Lindsay's   majority,    1,429.    For  Treasurer : 
election ;  at  the  same  time  he  denied  and  dis-    Grant,    76,902      Bingham,    74,376 — Grant's 
proved  the  charge.     The   members   of  the    minority,  2,526.    Mr.  Lindsay  and  llir.  Grant 
board,  having  held  an  informal  meeting  among    were  declared  by  the  President  duly  and  con- 
themselves  the  same  day,  resolved  to  recognize    stitutionally  elected  to  the  offices  of  Governor 
Mr.  Cloud  as  their  president  no  longer.  and  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  re- 

More  worthy  of  note  is  the  resistance  op-  spectively.  On  motion  of  a  Republican  Sen- 
posed  to  the  result  of  the  election  by  Governor  ator,  a  joint  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
Smith,  as  it  very  nearly  filled  the  State  with  to  inform  Mr.  Lindsay  of  his  election,  and 
tumult  and  disorder.  The  organic  law  pre-  conduct  him  to  the  hall.  He  was  received  with 
scribes  that,  after  a  State  election  has  tcucen  warm  applause,  as  was  also  the  speech  which 
place,  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  shall  he  addressed  to  the  convention.  Before  ad- 
meet  in  joint  convention  within  the  first  week  journment  a  committee  of  three  trora  the 
of  the  session,  when  the  presiding  officer  of  the  House  was  appointed  to  act  with  a  committee 
Senate  shall  open  the  sealed  returns,  and  count  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  conduct  Governor 
and  publish  the  vote  before  a  majority  of  the  Lindsay  to  the  executive  office  on  the  morning 
General  Assembly.  ^  The  Legislature  began  of  November  28th,  Mr.  Smith,  however,  re- 
their  session  according  to  law,  on  the  fourth  f^ised  to  recognize  Mr.  Lindsay  as  Governor 
Tuesday,  the  22d  of  November,  1870,  and,  in  of  Alabama.  He  regarded  himself  as  the  Gov- 
compliance  with  the  said  provision  of  the  con-  emor  elected  by  the  people,  and  continued 
stitution,  the  Senators  went  in  a  body  to  the  to  occupy  the  executive  office ;  whereupon  a 
Hall  of  Representatives  on  the  26th,  for  the  correspondence  took  place  between  them, 
purpose  of  counting  the  vote  cast  for  the  State  As  if  he  feared  that  violence  would  be  used 
officers  on  the  8th,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  to  eject  him  forcibly  from  the  capitol,  Mr. 
Senate  read  an  injunction  issued  by  one  of  the  Smith  had  also  quartered  United  States  troops 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  in  it,  and  caused  them  to  guard  the  Governor 
upon  a  bill  filed  in  chancery  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  Treasurer's  offices.  Concerning  this  ex- 
complainant,  on  the  25th,  and  served  on  R.  R.  traordinary  measure,  the  following  preamble 
Barr,  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  defend-  and  resolution  were  offered  by  a  member  to 
ant  *^  commanding  and  enjoining  him  to  desist  the  Lower  House  at  its  sitting  of  November 
and  refrain  from  opening  and  publishing  the    28th : 

returns  for  Governor,  of  the  election  held  on        Wher«a^  Article  4,  section  4,  of  the  Constitution 
the  8th  of  November,  1870,  in  the  State  of     of  the  United  States,  provides : 
Alabama,  until  the  further  order  of  the  court."       "  Section  4.  The  trnited  States  shall  guarantee  to 

Mr.  Barr  announced,  therefore,  that  he  could  T?7^^*?*^*  "i?"f^?l^S"^-  of  ^rovernment,  and 

^   .^^ xxv^    ^4.^  i»     n       J  J  J  snail  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion,  and,  on 

not  count  the  vote  for  Governor,  and  proceeded  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  iJxeciitivo 

to  count  the  vote  for   Lieutenant-Governor,  (when  the  Legiglaturo  cannct  be  convened),  against 
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domestic  violence."    And  wheroae,  peace  and  order  to  save  them  from  the  necessitj  of  an  imme- 

now  prevaU  throii^hout  the  borders  of  the  State  of  fliate  sale  of  their  cotton-orop  at  great  sacri- 

^hS-Sii  "nhe'urad^'S:^^'rn'qtt^  flee     He  also  invited  them  to  a  review  and 

vlthin  the  capitol  of  this  State  during  the  present  modincation  or  the  entire  system  or  taxation, 

session  of  the  General  Aasembly,  without  the  applioa-  which  he  characterized  "  as  offensive  and  bnr- 

tion,  knowledge,  or  oonsent,  of  the  General  Asaem-  densome  to  the  ma&ses,  and  the  mode  of  its 

blv:  therefore  be  it  enforcement  oppressive."    He  concluded  by 

uH^^t^T^J^Z  Z^^'^r^^Ttt.  ««yiB«  that  he  wonldat  a  fatnre  time  caU  tl^ir 

Hoase,  be  appointed  to  ascertain  without  delay  upon  attention  to  other  important  matters,  which 

whose  application^  by  whose  order,  and  for  what  pur-  he  deemed  then  "proper  to  withhold."     This 

pose,  the  said  militaiY  force  was  quartered  in  this  message  was  sent  by  Mr.  Lindsay  to  the  Senate 

capitol :  and  that  the  General  AssemWy  desist  from  ^      ^  December  6th. 

all  further  proceedings  until  the  report  of  said  com-  "^7:  v**  ^w«*«v«i  'I""' 

mittee  be  received  and  acted  upon.  ^^  *"i8  day  Mr.  bmith  sent  a  short  message 

to  the  Senate,  saying:  "At  the  time  fixed  by 

A  warm  debate  ensned,  Eepublican  members  law  for  the  commencement  of  your  session,  I 

opposing  the  resolution,  which  they  perhaps  had  satisfied  myself  that,  at  the  late  election  in 

suspected  to  conceal  some  further  object  to  this  State,  I  received  a  m^^ority  of  votes  cast 

their  prcjadice.  They  held  a  consultation  among  for  Governor.    Actuated  by  this  belief,  I  de- 

themselves  on  the  subject  during  a  short  re-  termined  to  adopt  a  le^al  and  peaceful  mode 

cess,  which  seems  to  have  cleared  their  sus-  to  have  a  fair  and  impartial  count  of  the  rote 

pidons.    The  resolution  having  been  taken  up  thus  cast.    After  consulting  gentlemen  who 

again  after  the  recess,  aud  put  to  the  vote,  it  are  recognized  as  among  the  ablest  attorneys 

was  iQmost   nnaoimously  adopted — yeas  83,  in  the  State,  I  was  advised,  and  now  believe, 

nays  2.  that  the  iiy  unction  obtained  was  a  legal  and 

The  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  wa*  proper  remedy."  Not  doubting  that  the  in- 
joined  in  it  by  Mr.  Bingham,  the  State  Treas-  jimction  would  be  obeyed  by  all  concerned, 
nrer,  created  intense  excitement  throughout  ne  had  withheld  his  annual  message,  that  he 
the  State,  not  without  serious  apprehensions  might  state  in  it  the  reasons  of  his  action.  But 
of  pnblic  disturbances.  It  was  generally  con-  now  that  the  vote  had  been  counted  in  disre- 
demned  by  adl  parties.  Men  conversant  with  gard  of  the  iigunction,  and  Mr.  Lindsay  recog- 
the  law  also  made  formal  arguments  on  the  nized  as  Governor  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
snbjeot,  either  in  speeches  delivered  at  meet-  atives,  he  could  not  send  the  annual  message 
ings  held  for  the  purpose,  or  in  letters  ad-  in  the  usual  way ;  yet  proffering  himself  ready 
dressed  to  Mr.  Smith  in  the  newspapers.  They  "  to  submit  to  either  House  any  information 
said  that  the  law  furnished  him  with  ready  called  for  by  resolution."  On  the  same  day, 
means  ofredress,  if  he  thought  himself  wronged  and  by  the  same  person,  however,  he  sent  to 
at  the  result  of  the  election ;  but,  instead  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  the 
using  them,  he  had  recourse  to  a  Court  of  other  message  also,  submitting  such  informa- 
Ohancery,  which  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  tion  as  he  "deemed  sufficient  to  show  the  con- 
premises ;  besides  that,  his  bul  of  complaint,  dition  of  the  State  government." 
so  fisur  as  it  appeared  from  the  injunction  issued  The  present ,  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
on  it,  did  not  make  the  only  interested  person  State  is  $5,882,800,  the  interest  on  which  has 
a  party  in  the  case,  but  aimed  at  a  third  party,  a  been  paid  as  soon  as  matured,  and  her  credit 
stranger,  and  its  avowed  object  was  to  prevent  fully  maintained. 

the  counting  of  the  vote,  which  yet  was  the  Under  the  general  act  authorizing  the  en- 
very  first,  if  not  the  only,  thing  necessary  to  dorsement  of  first-mortgage  bonds  to  railroads 
be  done  for  trying  and  ascertaining  the  truth  in  the  State,  passed  at  the  session  of  the  Legis- 
in  the  case,  as  if  the  intention  of  Mr.  Smith,  lature  adjourned  on  March  8,  18T0,  Mr.  Smith 
by  hindering  the  count  of  the  vote,  had  been  had  endorsed  bonds  of  five  railroad  companies 
to  shut  up  the  very  door  to  a  trial,  and  keep  for  the  aggregate  length  of  466  miles,  250  of 
himself  indefinitely  in  office.  which  belong  to  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga 

On  November  29th  Mr.  Lindsay  sent  his  mes-  road.  In  accordance  with  special  acts  passed 
sage  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  was  read  at  the  same  session  for  particular  roads,  he  had 
in  the  Lower  House,  the  Senate  being  then  also  issued  bonds  to  several  roads,  as  follows : 
adjonmed,  it  was  said,  on  that  account.  He  Alabama  and  Chattanooga,  $2,000,000 ;  Mont- 
referred  to  "the  remarkable  and  anomalous  gomery  and  Mobile,  for  the  section  extending 
condition  of  public  affairs,  occasioned  by  the  from  Montgomery  to  Texas,  $1,500,000;  Mont- 
untoward  events  of  the  past  few  days,"  yet  gomery  and  Euphania,  $800,000;  Selma  and 
hoped  that  the  present  "  embarrassing  circura-  Guli^  $40,000.  ....  ^ 
stances  wonld  soon  yield  to  the  combined  ef-  Concerning  charitable  institutions,  he  com- 
forts of  patriotism  and  reason."  Pointing  to  mends  the  management  and  efficient  working 
the  hard  condition  of  tax-payers,  especially  of  the  Insane  Hospital  at  Tuscaloosa,  and  the 
small  fanners,  he  urged  the  Le^slature  to  Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
relieve  them  "to  the  utmost  extent  possible  to  and  Blind  at  Talladega.  He  mentions  also  the 
the  government,"  and  recommended  a  suspen-  Freedmen's  Hospital  near  Talladega.  It  had 
sion  of  the  penalty  incurred  by  delinquents,  been  established  since  the  war  and  conducted 
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at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Goyernment  un- 
til the  Freedmen^s  Bureau  was  discontinued. 
On  that  occasion  the  State  assumed  the  charge 
of  the  hospital,  and  a  law  was  passed  forbid- 
ding the  reception  of  new  patients.  A  few 
helpless  colored  people  still  remain  as  its 
inmates. 

On  December  7,  1870,  Mr.  Lindsay  com- 
menced a  suit  against  Mr.  Smith  to  recover 
the  books,  papers,  and  other  property,  belong- 
ing to  the  Governor's  office,  but  the  difficulty 
was  finally  adjusted  harmoniously. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Ala- 
bama, by  counties,  for  the  years  1860  and  1870 : 


COUNTIES. 


1870. 


Aatiioga , 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Bar  boar 

Bibb 

Blonnt 

Ballock 

Bailer 

Calhoan 

Chambers.... 

Cherokee 

Choctaw 

Clark 

Clav 

Clebiime 

Coffee 

Calvert 

Coaecoh 

Coosa 

Covlogton.... 
Crenshaw.... 

Dale 

Ballas 

Be  Kalb 

Elmore 

Eftcambia.... 

Etowah 

Payette 

Franklin 

Geneva 

Greene 

Hale 

Henry 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lauderdale... 
Lawrence.... 

Lee 

Limestone... 

Lowndes 

Macon 

Hadlson 

Marengo 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mobile 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Monroe 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pike... 

Randolph.... 

Rns^cll 

Sanford 

Shelby 

St.  Clair 

8umter 

Tallmadge... 
Tallapoosa... 
Tascaloosa . . 

Walker 

Washington  . 

Wllcor 

Winston 


Total. 


I860. 


11,628 

16,739 

6,1M 

•  •  «  • 

6,004 

7.680 

89,909 

80,812 

7,469 

11804 

9,945 

10,865 

84,474 

•  •  »  ■ 

14.961 

16,122 

1S.979 

21,589 

17,66S 

28.214 

11,183 

18,316 

12,676 

13,877 

14,629 

15,049 

9,560 

•  •  •  • 

8,017 

•  •  •  • 

6,171 

9,623 

12,587 

•  •  • 

9,674 

11,811 

11,945 

19.278 

4,868 

6,469 

11,156 

•  •  •  • 

11,825 

12,193 

40,706 

83,625 

7,126 

10,705 

14,477 

•  •  • 

4.041 

•  •  •  • 

10.109 

•  •  •  • 

7.186 

12.850 

8,006 

18,627 

2.959 

•  •  • 

18.899 

80,859 

21,792 

•  •  •  • 

14.191 

14,918 

19,410 
12,^ 

18,2a3 
11,746 

15,092 

17.420 

10,658 

18,975 

21,750 

•  ■  «  • 

16.017 

15,806 

25,719 

27.716 

17.727 

26,802 

31,267 

26,451 

26,151 

81,171 

6.059 

11,182 

9.871 

11.472 

49.811 

41,131 

43,704 

85,904 

12,187 

11,335 

14,214 

15,667 

SM,fl75 

27,724 

17,690 

22,316 

17,428 

24,485 

12,006 

20,059 

21,686 

26,592 

8,89:? 

•  •  *  • 

12,218 

12,618 

9,860 

11.113 

21.110 

24.085 

18,003 

23.520 

16,963 

23,827 

20,061 

23,200 

6,543 

7,980 

3,912 

.      4.669 

28,877 

24.618     • 

4,155 

8,676 

996,988 


9(U,201 


ALSAOE  AND  LORRAINE.     The  Gov- 
ernments of  Germany,  in  union  with  nearly 


the  whole  people  of  Germany,  declared  that 
one  of  the  principal  conditions  of  the  concla- 
sion  of  peace  between  Germany  and  France 
(see  Gebman-Fbench  Wab),  would  be  the  an- 
nexation of  the  province  of  Alsace,  and  at 
least  part  of  the  province  of  Lorraine,  to  Ger- 
many. Thus  the  history  and  the  ethnograph- 
ical condition  of  these  two  provinces  attracted 
general  attention,  and  their  ultimate  fate  was 
awaited  with  considerable  interest.  In  sup- 
port of  their  claims,  the  German  people  stated 
that  the  province  of  Alsace  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  Lorraine  had  always  been  inhabited 
by  a  German-speaking  people,  that  they  had 
been  torn  from  Germany  by  fraud  and  vio- 
lence, and  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made 
by  the  French  Government  to  denationalize 
them,  they  had  preserved  their  native  lan- 
guage up  to  this  day.  A  German  work,  es- 
pecially devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  German  national- 
ity in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  (Bdckh,  Der 
Deutschen  Volhuihl  und  Sprachgehiet  in  den 
europdischen  8ta4iteny  Berlin,  1870),  gives  the 
following  facts  with  regard  to  the  grs^ual  con- 
quest and  annexation  of  these  two  provinces 
by  France :  Up  to  the  year  1648  France  had, 
in  consequence  of  former  encroachments  of 
German  territory,  annexed  a  German  popula- 
tion of  about  54,000.  By  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, France,  which  in  the  religious  war  of 
thirty  years  supported  the  same  Protestants 
who  were  so  cruelly  persecuted  at  home, 
against  the  Catholic  Government  of  Austria 
and  its  Catholic  allies,  obtained  a  number  of 
Austrian  possessions,  with  a  population  of 
227,000  inhabitants.  At  the  close  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  Louis  XIY.  instituted  so- 
called  Chambers  of  Reunion,  which  were  to 
examine  which  districts  within  the  bounds  of 
the  German  Empire  had  at  any  previous  period 
been  under  French  jurisdiction ;  and  the  dis- 
tricts thus  singled  out,  together  with  226,000 
inhabitants,  were  at  once  seized  and  incorpo- 
rated with  France,  while  at  about  the  same 
time  the  Republic  of  Strasburg  and  the  Bishop 
of  Strasburg  placed  another  tract  of  land  with 
about  260,000  inhabitants  under  the  protection 
of  France.  In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century  France  annexed  the  duchy  of  Lor- 
raine, with  about  178,000  inhabitants,  and  sev- 
eral dominions  of  German  princes  in  Alsace 
and  Lon'aine.  Finally  the  Republic  of  Mtlhl- 
hausen  and  a  number  of  districts  belonging  to 
several  German  princes,  with  a  territory  now 
numbering  290,000  inhabitants,  were  united 
with  France  in  and  after  the  year  1790.  Until 
the  Revolution  of  1789,  but  little  effort  had 
been  made  to  substitute  the  use  of  the  French 
for  that  of  the  German  language.  The  present 
idea  of  compact  nationalities,  coextensive  with 
the  boundaries  of  the  several  countries,  was 
then  almost  unknown.  Germans  remained  un- 
molested in  the  use  of  their  language,  as  the 
French  subjects  of  several  German  princes  in 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  had  always  enjoyed  full 
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llbertj  in  using  their  idiom.  But,  from  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  been  incessant  in  its  efforts  to  make 
the  German  population  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine a  homogeneous  element  of  the  French 
Empire,  and,  by  the  gradual  introdaction  of 
the  French  language  into  churches,  schools, 
comrts,  and  all  other  public  relations,  to  extir- 
pate the  last  remnants  of  the  German  nation- 
ality of  the  inhabitants.  The  results  of  these 
efforts,  thus  far,  have  not  been  considerable. 
Even  to  this  day,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
communities  where  French  is  unknown.  The 
number  of  churches  and  schools  in  which 
German  is  still  used  exclusively  is  very  con- 
siderable, and,  in  nearly  the  whole  territory 
which  since  1648  has  been  torn  from  Ger- 
many, the  German  language  is  even  to  this 
day  predominant.  This  territory  of  the  Ger- 
man language  embraced,  in  1861,  in  Alsace 
a  population  of  1,007,477  inhabitants  out  of  a 
total  population  of  1,098,876,  and  in  three  de- 
partments of  Lorraine  (Moselle,  Heurthe,  and 
vosges)  a  German  population  of  851,681  in  a 
totsi  population  of  1,290,585.  Thus  France 
has  in  its  eastern  provinces  German-speaking 
districts  with  a  population  of  1,859,158.  Be- 
sides these  Germans,  France  has  in  the  two 
departments  of  Pas  de  Calais  and  Nord  a  popu- 
lation speaking  Flemish,  the  dialect  of  Belgian 
Germans,  numbering  together  841,917  inhabi- 
tants, who,  added  to  the  above  number,  give 
an  aggregate  German  population  of  1,701,175. 
Of  these,  about  200,000  are  supposed  to  have 
more  or  less  lost  their  nationality,  and,  with 
regard  to  their  language,  have  become  more 
French  than  German ;  leaving  about  1,500,000 
inhabitants,  who,  as  far  as  their  language  is 
considered,  are  even  to  this  day  Germans. 

In  1814  the  hopes  of  the  Germans,  to  have 
Alsace  reconnected  with  one  of  the  German 
states,  were  foiled  by  the  opposition  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  who  demanded 
that  it  remain  with  France.  Only  the  fortress 
of  Landau  with  an  adjacent  district  was  given  to 
Bavaria ;  and  Saarlouis,  8aarbrtLck,  with  a  few 
other  places,  to  Prussia.  When  the  war  between 


France  and  Germany  took  a  turn  surprisingly 
favorable  to  Germany,  public  opinion  in  the 
latter  country  declared  itself  very  emphati- 
cally for  the  reunion  of  Alsace  and  the  Ger- 
man districts  of  Lorraine  with  Germany.  In 
accordance  with  this  expression  of  public 
opinion,  the  Prussian  Government  began  the 
reorganization  of  the  conquered  districts  with 
a  view  to  their  permanent  occupation.  The  new 
interest  of  Germany  in  the  fate  of  Alsace  called 
forth  many  new  works  on  its  history,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  Henzel,  Elsass  und 
Lothringen  (Stuttgart,  1870) ;  A.  Schmidt,  JST- 
soAs  und  Lothringen  (Leipsic,  1870) ;  Wagner, 
EUas8  und^Lothringen  (Leipsic,  1870). 

After  the  occupation  of  Northeastern  France 
by  the  German  troops,  the  two  General  Gov- 
ments  of  "Alsace"  and  "Lorraine"  were 
formed  out  of  the  occupied  territory.  They 
comprise  the  following  districts : 


Sqium 
MUm. 

Popolfttlon, 

I.  General  Government  Aleaee. 

1.  Department  of  Lower  Rhine 

S.  Department  of  Upper  Rhine 

8.  Of  the  Department  M oeelle : 
Arrondisfl.  Diedenhofen  (Thion- 
vllle) 

1.758 
1.018 

.417 
.610 
.687 

.439 
.436 

688.970 
580,386 

90,691 

Arrondiss.  Mets 

166,179 
181,876 

60.636 

ArrondlsB.  Saanremtlnd 

4.  Of  the  Department  Mearthe : 
Arrondfaa.   Balzbais:   (Chateau 
SaliuB) 

Arrondisa.  Saarbarg. 

71,019 

Total  General  Govemment  Alsace.. 

n.  Getieral  Govemmeni  LorrcUne. 

1.  Department  Mease 

6.949 

S.405 
8.848 

.458 

•  •  •  • 

1.487 
.... 

1,688,546 
801,658 

3.  Departpient  Vosges 

418,996 

64,511 

161,889 
81898 

8.  Of  the  Department  Moselle : 

Arrondfss.  Brley 

4.  Of  the  Department  Mearthe : 

Arrondiss.  Nanzig  (Nancy) 

Arrondiss.  Laneville 

ArrondlAi.  Toll  (Toal) 

60,967 

Total  General  Govemment  Lorraine 

6.698 

1,061,906 

According  to  an  oflSoiol  work  on  the  French 
census  of  1866  (Statistiqtie  de  la  Franoe^  2* 
s^rie,  tome  xvii.,  6trashoarg,  1869),  the  ecclesi- 
astical statistics  of  the  two  General  Gorem- 
ments  were  as  follows : 


DEPABTBCEMTS. 


Upper  Rhine. 
Lower  Rhine. 

Xoaelle 

If  ^uthe 

Voigea. 

Mease 


Pbotbbtants. 

Ckth«Ifct. 

Jam. 

TTnVnA^Ffi 

ToUl. 

Lothfrana. 

Reformod. 

458,487 

63,474 

81,645 

17,110 

14,496 

144 

876,828 

181,213 

165,744 

13,232 

21,318 

506 

489,609 

6,310 

3,459 

1,833 

7,837 

15 

410.644 

7,287 

4,263 

1,996 

5,340 

35 

-     413,180 

4,668 

8,296 

713 

1,510 

109 

996,777 

862 

195 

896 

801 

27 

yatumalUies. — According  to  statistical  re- 
searches, especially  those  of  B.  BOckh,  in  his 
work,  "  Der  Dentschen  Yolkszahl  nnd  Spraoh- 
gehiet  in  den  Enropaischen  Staaten.  Eine  statis- 
tische  Untersachong "  (Berlin,  1870),  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Greneral  Government  of  Lorraine 
is  almost  wholly  French,  while  that  of  the  Gen- 
eral Govenunent  of  Alsace  is  almost  entirely 
German. 

The  following  towns  of  the  General  Govem- 
ment  of  Alsace  had  in  1866  more  than  5,000 


inhabitants:  Strasbnrg,  84,167;  MUhlhansen, 
58,778;  Metz,  54,817;  Colmar,  23,668;  Mar- 
kirch.  12,425;  Gebweiler,  12,218;  Hagenau, 
11,427;  Schlettstadt,  10,040;  BischweUer, 
9,911;  Belfort,  8,400;  Thann,  8,164;  Dieden- 
hofen (French  name,  Thionville),  7,376 ;  Rap- 
poltsweiler,  7,146 ;  SaargemtLnd,  6,802 ;  Ars  on 
the  Moselle,  5,860;  Forbach,  5,619;  Brumath, 
5,619;  Weissenburg,  5,570;  Zabem  (French 
name,  Saveme),  5,499 ;  TJrbis  (French  name,  Or- 
bay),  5,431 ;  Barr,  5,307;  Ober-Ehnheim,  5,185. 
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L  Oeneral  Ocrcemment  Alsace  : 

Arrond.  Dledenhofon 

Metz 

SaaifremQnd 

BalxharK 

Baarbnrg 


Total. 


II.  Oenerta  Government  Lorraine : 

Arroudiss.  Briey 

Department  of  the  VoBs^eB •. 


Area 

,  Squabs  Miles. 

Inhabitants,  1866. 

OamMB. 

Mizad. 

Fmeh. 

GamM. 

Fnoeh. 

CT.U 

7.68 

0.78 

444,000 

86,000 

89.18 

0.08 

0.48 

689,000 

7,000 

18.14 

1.04 

0.48 

86,000 

6,600 

6.87 

1.88 

90.47 

88,000 

189.000 

96.68 

0.98 

•  •  •  • 

181,000 

1,000 

8.06 

4.60 

19.58 

97,000 

84,000 

14.13 

8.76 

9.58 

61,000 

10,000 

S06.15 

19.41 

46.8S 

1,868,000 

975,600 

1.08 

1.68 

•  •  •  t 

7.000 

«  •  •  • 

a.76 

1.63 

•  ■  •  • 

15,000 

■  •  *  • 

AMERICA.    The  area  and  population  of  the  states,  divisions,  and  subdivisions  of  America, 
in  1870,  were  as  follows : 


Oreenland .- 

British  North  America : 

Dominion  of  CanadA 

Ifewfoandland 

Prince  Edward^s  Isluid. . 

British  OolomblA 

Bermnda 

8aint  Pierre  and  Miqnelon. . . 
tTnited  States,  with  Alaska  * . 
Mexico 


Total  North  America. 


British  Hondnna. 

Ooatemala 

San  Salvador 

Hondnras 

Nicarasua 

Costa  Rica 


Total  Central  America. 


West  Indian  Islands : 

British  Possessions 

Spanish  Possessions : 

Cnba 

Porto  Rico 

Dutch  Possessions. . . 

French  Possessions 

Danish  Possessions : 

St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  St.  Croix 

Swedish  Possessions  (St.  Bartholomew). . 

Republic  of  Hayti 

Republic  of  San  Domingo 


Sqoan  MUat. 


lakabltonia. 


8,968,764 

40.200 

2,178 

912,969 


8,080,800 

180,000 

90.000 

64,600 


*  •  ■  • 


45,863 
3,596 


Total  West  Indies. 


Brazil 

French  Guiana 

Dutch  Guiana 

British  Guiana 

Ycneznela 

New  Granada 

^Ecuador 

Galapagos  (not  inhabited). 

Peru 

Bolivia 

ChiU 

Argentine  Republic 

Oran  Cbaco  Argentlno. . . . 

Flampas  Argentinas 

Faragnay 


Patttfonia  and  Fircland. 

Falkland  Isles 

Aurora  Islands,  ( 

South  Georgia  Island ) 


not  inhabited « 


Total  South  America. . 
Total  North  America.. 
Total  Central  America. 
T^talWest  Indies 


Grand  total  America. 


•  •  ■  • 


1,414.308 
615,574 


•  *  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


Square  Mil 6*. 


759,814 


8,534,196 
94 
81 

8,579,978 
778,144 


8,637,167 

13,501 
40,778 
7,335 
47.099 
58.169 
91,495 


188,870 


14.787 


49,479 

868 

1,017 

119 

8 

10.905 

17,897 


98,810 

8,981,048 

85,080 

59,806 

99,995 

868,985 

857,179 

918.986 

9,956 

610.107 

635,769 

182,694 

608,979 

928,987 

196,359 

66,716 

876,814 

4,741 

918 

1,578 


6,954,131 

8,687,167 

188,370 

£8,810 


15,878,478 


InbablUaU. 


10,000 


4,264,400 

11,796 

8,971 

88,422,996 

8,918,080 


InhaMtoats  per 
•qouvmll*. 


60,931,949 

95,685 
1,180,000 
600,000 
850,000 
400,000 
135,000 


9,600,686 


948,147 


9,080,089 

84.818 

308,969 

88J»1 

9,898 
672,000 
136,600 


4,065,945 

10,000,000 

95,174 

68,841 

156,096 

9,900,000 

9,900,000 

1,800,000 

none. 

9,600,000 

1,987,869 

9,064,960 

1,801,000 

40,000 

6,000 

1,837,480 

940,965 

40,000 

669 

none. 

none. 


96,677,419 

50,981,949 

9,690,686 

4,066,945 


84.865,241 


0.0019 

1.29 

8.07 
41.49 

0.95 
499 
49 

10.73 
10.68 


6.89 

1.80 
98.94 
81.8 
7.48 
6.87 
6.98 


14.98 


64.19 

•  •  •  • 

30.63 
171.18 

94.01 
998.9 

891 

869.95 
66 
7.66 


43.34 

8.095 

0.79 

0.98 

1.65 

6.97 

8.12 

6 

•  *  •  • 

4.9 
8.71 
15.79 
9.98 

1 0.91 

10.68 
8  61 
0.106 
0.14 


8.84 

5.89 

14.28 

48.84 


6.314 


I  I.I  

*  The  rttolu  of  Uif  oeaeas  of  1870  hod  not  been  pnblbhed  when  Uiii  ptffe  went  to  preM. 
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No  change  in  the  territorial  divisions  of  which  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Clay, 
America  took  place  during  the  year  1870.  contemplated  when  they  proposed  to  join  in 
TLe  proposed  purchase  of  two  Danish  islands  the  Congress  of  Panama, 
in  the  West  Indies  by  the  United  States  has  ANDERSON,  Dr.  Alexander,  the  father  of 
for  the  present  been  abandoned.  The  annex-  wood-engraving  in  this  country,  born  in  New- 
ation  of  the  Republic  of  San  Domingo  to  York  City,  in  1774;  died  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
the.  United  States,  having  received  the  fuU  January  18,  1870.  His  early  advantages  of 
approval  of  President  Baez,  was  warmly  ad-  education  were  good  for  the  time  and  the  con- 
Tocated  by  President  Grantj  but  failed  to  re-  dition  of  the  country.  He  was  from  boyhood 
ceive  the  sanction  of  the  United  States  Senate,  desirous  of  becoming  an  artist,  but  his  father 
In  his  message  of  December  5,  1870,  President  was  determined  that  he  should  be .  a  phy- 
Grant  again  recommended  the  measure  as  one  sician,  and  accordingly  placed  him,  at  tiie  age 
of  vast  commercial  importance  for  the  United  of  fifteen,  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Young,  an  emi- 
States.  The  war  of  the  Cubans  for  their  inde-  nent  physician  of  New  York,  with  whom  he 
pendence  continued  throughout  the  year,  al-  remained  five  years,  and  acquired  a  fair  knowl- 
though  they  were  unable  to  hold  control  of  any  edge  of  the  profession  and  of  the  art  of  dispens- 
place  of  importance.  In  British  America,  a  ing  prescriptions.  But  his  heart  was  not  in 
rebellion  in  tbe  Red  River  settlements,  against  his  profession,  and,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
the  incorporation  of  the  Hndson^s  Bay  Terri-  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  to  Dr.  Young, 
tory  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  maintained  he  commenced  engraving  on  wood,  having 
itself  for  several  months,  but  was  finally  quelled,  read  in  an  old  paper  a  description  of  the  art  as 
The  long-continued  war  between  Paraguay  then  practised  in  Europe.  His  first  engravings 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Re-  were  executed  in  part  on  type-metal,  and  he 
public,  and  Uruguay,  on  the  other,  was  closed  was  obliged  to  invent  nearly  all  his  tools,  and 
by  the  death  of  President  Lopez  of  Paraguay,  to  manufiEicture  them  himself.  His  first  con- 
Civil  wars  again  raged  in  the  Argentine  Re-  siderable  performance  was  the  copying  of 
public,  Uragnay,  and  Yeneznela,  and  insnrrec-  some  of  Bewick^s  cuts,  in  a  volume  called  the 
tionary  outbreaks,  though  of  short  duration,  '^  Looking-Glass."  He  could  not  have  had  a 
occurred  in  a  number  of  other  states ;  but,  on  better  master,  and  he  acquired  in  a  large  de- 
the  whole,  the  reign  of  order  in  Spanish  and  gree  Bewick's  delicacy  and  truthfhlness  of 
Portuguese  America  is  becoming  more  and  expression  in  his  engravings.  To  describe  in 
more  established.  Many  of  the  governments  of  detail  the  works  which  he  illustrated  would 
these  states  are  making  earnest  and  successful  occupy  too  much  space.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
efforts  to  promote  education,  encourage  foreign  among  the  best  known  of  his  productions, 
immigration,  develop  the  internal  resources  and  are  his  forty  illustrations  of  Shakespeare's 
facilitate  the  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  pl&yS)  the  illustrations  in  Webster's  Elementary 
No  progress  was  made  during  the  year  toward  bpelling-book  (of  which  over  40,000,000  copies 
the  acynstment  of  the  claims  of  the  United  have  been  sold),  and  Bewick's  birds.  He  illus- 
States  against  Great  Britain  growing  out  of  trated  also  the  celebrated  book  on  anatomy  by 
the  course  adopted  by  that  Government  during  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  also  engraved  plates  for 
the  civil  war.  In  his  message  of  December  5,  paper  currency,  by  order  of  the  Government 
1870,  President  Grant  also  complained  that  the  He  was,  for  about  fifteen  years,  the  only  en- 
policy  of  the  Mexican  Government,  in  exempting  graver  oil  wood  of  note  in  New  York;  and, 
from  import  duties  a  large  tract  of  territory  on  &om  1812  to  1862,  was  a  leader  in  his  art,  ever 
the  borders  of  the  United  States  (the  "  eona  zealous  for  improvement,  quick  to  perceive  and 
I3>re ")  had  an  injurious  effect  ^on  the  com-  ready  to  adopt  any  advance  in  the  art  from 
meree  of  the  United  States.  Tne  President  whatever  quarter  it  might  come.  Inhiseighty- 
also  complained  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  fourth  year  he  prepared  a  new  business  card, 
Canadian  authorities  toward  the  fishermen  of  on  which  was  in  Latin  the  motto  ^^Bent  but  not 
tbe  United  States.  broken."  The  last  piece  of  his  handiwork  was 
The  long-deferred  peace  conference  between  the  engraving  of  a  large  picture,  done  in  the 
Spain  and  the  allied  South- American  republics,  style  of  the  old  Belgian  and  French  schools, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States,  was  He  was  a  great  proficient  in  instrumental  mu- 
opened  in  Washington,  on  the  29th  of  October,  sic,  and  was  especially  skilful  as  a  violinist. 
1870,  bat  had  to  be  adjourned  in  consequence  He  was  also  a  pleasant  and  graceftd  writer, 
of  the  absence  of  a  representative  from  Bolivia,  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  humorous,  and  occa^ 
In  referringtoUiis  conference,  President  Grant,  sionally  dabbled  in  poetry.  In  his  habits,  at 
in  his  message  of  December  5,  1870,  signifi-  a  time  when  almost  every  one  drank  freely  of 
cantly  expressed  the  expectation  that  the  time  intoxicating  liquors,  he  was  strictly  temperate 
when  the  connection  of  the  European  govern-  and  exemplary.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lossing,  himself 
ments  with  American  territory  will  cease  is  eminent  alike  as  an  engraver,  designer,  and 
not  far  distant,  that  the  commercial  interests  author,  prepared  a  memorial  lecture  of  this 
of  the  Spanish-American  states  wiU  be  more  pioneer  among  American  engravers, 
closely  allied  to  those  of  the  United  States,  ANGLICAN"  CHURCHES.  The  Church 
and  that  thus  the  United  States  will  receive  Almanac  for  1871  gives  the  following  statis- 
all  the  preeminence  and  all  the  advantages  tical   summary   of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
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Church  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1869 
-70: 

IMoeeses 88 

KUeiooaxy  Jarlftdictions 9 

Bishops B2 

Priests  and  Deacons 9.T86 

Whole  Dumber  of  Clergy »,888 

Parishes 8,605 

Ordinations— Deacons  In  88  Dioceses 106 

Priests  in  87  Dioce«es  and  1  Mission- 
ary Jurisdiction 108 

Total  in  81  Dioceses  and  1  Missionary 

jQTlsdictioD 208 

Csndidatds  for  Orders  in  81  Dioceseb 855 

Charcbes  consecrated  In  84  Dioceses 49 

Baptlsms^lnftnts  In  88  Dioceses  and  8  Missionary 

Jurisdictions 85,768 

Adults  in  88  Dioceses  and  8  Missionary 

Jurisdictions 7,814 

Not  specified  in  6  dioceses 8,881 

Total  in  88  Dioceses  and  8  Missionary 

Jurisdictions 86.488 

ConflrmatloDS  in  88  Dioceses 88,116 


Communicants— Increase  In  84  Dioceses  and  8  Mis- 
sionary Jurisdictions  during  the 

pastyear 9,636 

Number  reported  in  88  Dioceses 

and  8  Missionary  Jurisdictions  .818,815 
Present  number    in  the  whole 

Church  not  less  than ...    880,000 

Marriages  in  87  Dioceses  and  8  Missionary  Juris- 
dictions     9,088 

Burials  in  87  Dioceses  and  8  Missionary  Jurisdic^ 

tions 15,387 

Bunday-school  Teachers  in  85  Dioceses  and  8  Mis- 
sionary Jurisdictions —  83,031 

Scholars  in  88  Dioceses  and  8  Mis- 
sionary Jurisdictions 808,789 

Contributions  in  87  Dioceses  and  8  Missionary  Ju- 
risdictions  16,008,721  88 

The  following  table 'exhibits  the  number 
of  clergymen,  parishes,  baptisms,  commoni- 
cants,  teachers  and  scholars  of  Sunday-schools, 
and  the  amount  of  missionary  and  charitable 
contributions  for  each  diocese : 


DIOCESES  AND  MISSIONS. 


Alabama 

Albany 

California 

Centrtl  New  York 

Connecticut , 

Delaware 

Baeton 

Florida 

Georgia 

niinois 

Indisna 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentuclcy 

Louff  Island 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

M  ichigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Pennsy  lyanla 

Pittsburv 

Bhode  iMand 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Viixlnia 

Western  New  York 

Wisconsin 

Oregon  and  Washington 

Arkansas  and  Indian  Territory 

DakoU 

Cok>rado,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming. 

Montana,  Idaho,  and  Utah 

Indian 

Nevada  and  Ariaona 

Western  Africa 

China  and  Japan 

Burope 

Haytl. 
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SO 
96 
47 
TO 

161 
28 
86 
14 
35 
91 
88 
40 
16 
40 
94 
81 
81 

189 

125 
74 
41 
SB 
40 
84 
&8 

128 

898 
61 
96 

882 
49 
41 
63 
87 
86 
80 

128 

96 

74 

18 

9 

•  •  «  • 

13 
9 
4 
6 

18 
9 
4 
8 


86 

•104 
42 
98 

140 
81 
88 
16 
81 

108 
88 
65 
16 
86 
70 
48 
81 

107 
86 
81 
86 
46 
88 
19 
82 

119 

181 
78 

111 

177 
61 
86 
60 
88 
86 
48 

172 
88 
69 
13 


9 

•  • 

4 


661 

•  •  ■  • 

782 

1,282 

1,096 

821 

810 

140 

666 

1,499 

620 

818 

116 

888 

1,068 

688 

861 

8,194 

1,480 

1,284 

628 

879 

688 

836 

188 

8,027 

8,650 

781 

1,049 

8,604 

686 

619 

606 

897 

026 

888 

1,406 

1,180 

687 

99 


101 

■  •  •  • 

87 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  ■  • 

k  •  •  • 

80 


i 
I 


8,684 

•7.887 
8.264 
8.747 

16,588 
1.550 
1,786 
688 
3,826 
6,667 
8,674 
8,067 
648 
8,441 
9,084 
8,097 
1,866 

18,743 

11,898 
6,678 
8,688 
1,8«7 
2.997 
888 
1,178 

10,083 

19,820 
8.289 
9,190 

28,085 
8,166 
4,706 
8,991 
8,267 
1,976 
8.676 
9,190 
8,886 
6,689 
881 


161 

I  •  •  • 

186 


46 


SUNBAT4CBOOLB. 


1 


867 

•  «  ■  • 

864 
989 

1,689 
291 
157 
86 
288 
964 
470 
889 
72 
123 

1,463 
829 
238 

1841 

•  •  •  • 

890 

3E0O 

169 

867 

77 

115 

1,809 

1,998 

1,116 

2,899 

4S9 

668 

198 

•  «  •  ■ 

824 
809 

1,169 
898 
667 


48 

■  •  ■ 

68 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

6 


i 


1,961 

«  •  •  ■ 

8,191 
6,680 

11,736 
2,496 
1,018 
626 
8,168 
8.086 
8,685 
2,682 
699 
1,178 

11,609 
8,614 
1,798 

10,888 
9,648 
6,021 
8,188 
1,038 
8,608 
736 
8M 

10,950 

18,141 
8,096 
8,975 

39,923 
8.412 
6.364 
1.271 
1.862 
1,410 
1,700 
7,967 
7,400 
4,823 
628 


682 

•  •  ■  • 

618 


68 


CoBtrlbntioD* 

tor  Bliakkmary 

•ad  Ornish 


$83,739  84 

48,487' 87 

849,116  80 

866,786  86 

28,246  90 

11,681  88 

10,380  80 

89,166  74 

183,618  16 

96,686  83 

48,163  81 

10,780  25 

106,841  74 

196.698  74 

77,779  63 

61.131  33 

178,700  61 

878,078  93 

134,666  91 

66.700  80 

18,000  00 

106,080  11 

14,409  67 

8,189  78 

888,730  69 

458,648  84 

17,777  97 

185,564  40 

891,062  14 

812.243  00 

188.162  81 

46,119  S3 

17,60700 
18,771  11 
81^978  00 
861,878  06 
104.098  88 
80,000  00 


0,086  £3 


The  statistics  of  the  bishops  of  other 
branches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  were,  in 
1870,  as  follows: 

I,  The  Chuboh  op  England. — 1.  Province 

*  Taken  ttom  the  CouTention  Journal  of  1809. 


of  Canterbury. — Canterbury  (archbishop),  Lon- 
don, Winchester,  St.  David's,  Ilandaff,  Nor- 
wich, Bangor,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Bristol, 
Ely,  Rochester  Lichfield,  Hereford,  Peter- 
borough, Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Bath  and 
Wells,  Oxford,    Chichester,    St.  Asaph,  and 
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saffragaa  bishops  of  Nottingham  and  Dover,  ciples  of  the  party,  namely,  the  bishops  of 
both  appointed  in  1870;  total  23.  2.  Province  the  Dioceses  of  Ohio,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
of  York. — ^York  (archbishop),  Durham,  Ripon,  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Iowa,  Kan- 
Chester,  Oarliale,  Manchester,  Sodor  and  Man ;  sas,  and  Nevada,  to  consider  whether  there  bo 
total,  7.  grounds  for  presenting   for  trial  any  (High 

II.  Tire  CmiBCH  of  Ikeland. — 1,  Province  Church)  bishop,  or  bishops,  who  may  be  al- 

of  Armagh. — Armagh    and    Clogher   (arch-  leged  to  hold  and  to  have  taught  publicly,  or 

bishop),  Meath,  Down,  Tnara,  Derry,  Kilmore ;  privately  and  advisedly,  doctrines  contrary  to 

total,  6.    2.  Province  of  Dublin. — Dublin  (nrch-  those  held  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

bishop),  Ossory,  Cashel,  Killaloe,  Cork,  Lim-  in  the  United  States.    Some  of  the  bishops,  to 

erick ;  total,  6.  whom  this  request  was  addressed,  in  emphatic 

IIL   Thb    Obttboh   of  Scotland.  —  Moray  terms  expressed  their  dissent  from  the  spirit 

(Primus),   Aberdeen,  Argyll,  Brechin,  Edin-  of  the  resolution  of  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 

burgh,  Glasgow,  St.  Andrew's,  and  a  coadjutor  enco,  and  declined  to  be  a  party  m  its*  ezocu- 

of  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh ;  total,  8.  tion.  The  first  to  express  himself  in  this  sense 

IV.  Tux  Ohuboh  nr  the  Colokibs  Ain>  De-  was  the  Bishop  of  Delaware.  The  Bishop  of 
rESDissrcTBS. — Adelaide,  Antigua,  Auckland,  Pennsylvania,  endorsing  the  declaration  di  the 
Barbadoes,  Bathnrst,  Bombay,  Brisbane,  Cal-  Bishop  of  Delaware,  addressed  a  letter  to  one 
catta  (metropolitan).  Cape  Town  Tmetropolitan),  of  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference, 
Christ  Charch,  New  Zekland  (metropolitan),  in  which  he  says  of  the  request :  ^^  After  care- 
Colombo,  Columbia,  Dunedin,  Falkland  Islands,  fully  weighing  the  subject-matter  of  your  com- 
Fredericton,  Gibraltar,  Goulboum,  Grafton  mnnication,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  think  the 
and  Armidale,  Grahamstown,  Guiana,  Huron,  resolution  submitted  to  me  is  unwise,  nncanon- 
Jamaica,Kingston,  Labnan,  Madras,  Maritzbtirg,  ical,  and  invidious,  and  injurious  to  the  best 
Mauritins,  Melbourne,  Montreal  (metropolitan),  interests  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Nassau,  Nelson,  Newcastle,  Newfoundland,  I  therefore  decline,  as  one  of  the  bishops 
Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  Perth,  Quebec,  Rupert's  named,  to  take  action  in  tlve  premises." 
Land,  Sierra  Leone,  St.  Helena.  Sydney  (metro-  The  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
politan),  Tasmania,  Toronto,  Victoria,  Welling-  of  Missions  was  held  in  New  York,  October 
ton,  Waiapna;  total,  46,  of  whom  5  metropoli-  24th,  and  the  following  days.  The  expenses 
tans.  of  the  Domestic  Committee  were  reported  to 

V.  MiBsioxAHT  Bisnops.  —  Central  Africa,  be$12T,854;  the  receipts  $95,987.80;  leaving 
Honolulu,  Jerusalem,  Melanesia,  Niger,  Orange  a  deficit  of  $81,866.71.  The  receipts  of  the 
River,  Znluland;  total,  7.  Another  missionary  Foreign  Board  were  $80,068.68;  the  expendi- 
bishop  was  to  be  appointed  for  Madagascar.  tnres,  $87,415.68.    The  report  of  the  Commis- 

VL  RsTiRBD  Bishops. — ^Norwich,  Colombo,  sion  of  Home  Missions  to  Colored   People 

Tasmania,  Rupert^s  Land,  Victoria,  Nelsoo,  states  that  nineteen  new  schools  have  been 

Gibraltar,    Bombay,    Mauritius,    Winchester,  established.  The  number  of  tea6her8  employed, 

Orange  Free  State,  Labnan,  St.  Asaph,  Hono-  including  clergy,  is  thirty-nine ;  the  number 

lulu,  Wellington,  Sierra  Leone;  total,  16.  of  scholars  is  2,069.    The  receipts  up  to  Oc- 

The  conventions  of  the  Dioceses  of  Illinois  tober  Ist,  including  balance  in  the  treasury, 

and  Pennsylvania  have  passed  resolutions,  pro-  are  $17,681.88. 

Tiding  for  the  division  of  each  diocese.    In  Illi-  The  anniversaries  of  the  Evangelical  or  Low 

nois,  the  proposed  new  diocese  will  contain  Church  party  of  the  Church  were  held  in  New 

20,266  sqnare  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,187,-  York,  on  October  18th,  1 9th,  and  20th.  Among 

708,  while  the  old  diocese  will  contain  25,224  those  who  attended  them  were  Bishop  Johns, 

square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,406,205.  of  Virginia;  Bishop  Eastburn,  of  Massachu- 

The  new  diocea^  will  be  bounded,  as  indicated  setts;  Bishop  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania;  Bishop 

in  the  Bishop's  Convention  address,  by  a  line  Cummins,  of  Kentucky.    The    ^^Evangelical 

running  east  and  west  on  the  south  line  of  Knowledge  Society ''  reported  receipts,  $45,- 

Hanoock,  McDonongh,  Fulton,  Mason,  Ta2e-  622;  expenditures,  $48,487;  property,  $82,242. 

well,  McLean,  Ford,  and  Iroquois  Counties,  and  The  American  Church   Missionary   Society, 

the  snm  of  $40,000  will  be  raised  as  a  fund  for  which  held  its  anniversary  on  October  19th, 

the  support  of  the  episcopate.  reported   its   receipts   at  $64,564 ;    the   ex- 

.The  mstitution  of  a  Federate  Council,  con-  penditures  exceeded  this  amount,  leaving  the 

sisting  of  the  bishops  and  delegates  of  all  the  Society  somewhat  in  debt.    The  receipts  of 

dioceses  of  one  State  has  now  been  fully  intro-  the  Evangelical  Education  Society  amounted 

duced  into  the  Chnrch.    The  Federal  Council  to  $48,287.71 ;  the  expenditures  to  $44,645.46 ; 

of  the  Dioceses  of  New  York,  Western  New  fhnd  on  hand,  to  $8,742.25.    The  students  en- 

Tork,  Long  Island,  Albany,  and  Central  New  joying  the  beneficiary  aid  of  the  Association 

Yorlc,  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  are  required  to  answer  certain  written  ques- 

October.  tions  relative  to  the   cardinal  doctrines  of 

In  November,  1869,  a  conference  of  the  Evan-  Evangelical  religion,  such  as  the  Bible  the 

gelical  party  of  the  Church,  hold  in  Phila-  sole  rule  of  faith  as  opposed  to  the  dogma; 

delphia,  adopted  a  resolution,  requesting  the  the  Bible  and  tradition  the  joint  rule  of  faith; 

bishops  supposed  to  symj^athize  with  the  prin-  justification  by  faith  as  opposed  to  justification 
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by  sacraments;  and  the  exclasive  priesthood  take  parts  in  its  labors,  and  most  of  them  ao- 

of  Christ  as  opposed  to  a  human  priesthood.  cepted.    The  Convocation  of  York,  on  the 

The  long-continaed  movement  for  an  in-  other  hand,  was  nearly  nnanimous  in  refusing 

crease  of  bishops  in  the  Chnrch  of  England  has  to  join  in  the  revisionary  movement,  and  Bishop 

proved  so  far  successfhl,  that  in  1870  the  Bishop  Coxe,  of  Western  New  York,  published,  in 

of  Lincoln  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  a  Church  paper  of  London,  a  remonstrance 

received  suffragan  bishops  as  assistants.    They  against  a  revision'  of  the  Bible  by  one  convo- 

received  the  title  of  Suffiragan  Bishops  of  Not-  cation  of  the  Church  of  England, 
tingham  and  Dover.  The  presence  in  England,  at  the  beginning 

The  question  of  introducing  lay  delegation  of  the  year  1870,  of  the  Greek  Archbishop  of 
into  the  Church  of  England  attracted  great  Syra  and  Tenos  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
attention.  The  Convention  of  York  adopted  negotiations  for  establishing  closer  relations 
a  resolution  recommending  the  more  extensive  between  the  Anglican  and  the  Greek  com- 
use  of  the  unpaid  services  of  accredited  laity,  munions.  On  the  4rth  of  February,  1870,  a 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  conference  took  place  between  the  archbishop, 
whether,  ^^  without  invading  the  spiritual  and  attended  by  the  Archimandrate  Stratalis  and 
consfitutional  rights  of  convocation,"  any  Mr.  Lymbas  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Bishop  of 
methods  might  be  devised  for  obtaining  the  Ely,  attended  by  the  Rev.  George  WiUiama,  and 
sanction  and  assistance  of  the  laity  ^*  in  matters  Rev.  F.  Meyrick,  well  known  as  prominent 
for  promoting  our  holy  religion  or  the  welfare  champions  of  the  intercommunion  movement, 
of  the  Church."  This  was  adopted  by  way  of  on  the  other.  The  archbishop  classed  the  points, 
amendment  to  a  resolution  moved  by  Arch-  on  which  the  two  churches  oiffered,  under  three 
deacon  Churton,  which  asserted  the  right  of  heads,  namely :  things  to  be  corrected ;  things 
the  laity  to  be  represented  in  Church  councils  to  be  discussed ;  and  things  to  be  tolerated, 
by  members  of  their  own  order.  The  foremost  On  the  first  head  he  ranged  but  one  point, 
champion  of  the  cause  was  the  new  Bishop  of  namely,  the  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  tlio 
Salisbury,  who  rea4  a  paper  concerning  it  at  Holy  Ghost,  and  he  insisted  that  the  doctrine 
the  Church  Congress  in  Southampton.  An  in-  of  the  Church  of  England  respecting  it  must 
flnential  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  the  sub-  be  corrected  before  there  could  be  any  hope 
ject  took  place  in  November  in  Nottingham,  of  union  between  the  two  Churches.  The 
under  the  presidency  of  the  suffragan  bishop  Bishop  of  Ely  handed  to  the  archbishop  a 
of  the  diocese.  A  resolution,  affirming  the  paper  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Chnrch  of 
principle  of  organizing  a  body  of  luity  for  England  on  Sie  procession,  and  the  latter  con- 
united  deliberation  with  the  clergy,  was  pro-  ceded  that  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  pam- 
S>8ed  by  Lord  Belper,  and  seconded  by  Earl  phlet  was  fully  orthodox,  and  agreed  with 
anvers.  Next,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  holds 
Commons  moved  ^^  that  the  proposed  lay  body  that  the  Holy  Ghost  eternally  proceeds  only 
consist  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  the  Father,  while  she  admits  that  in  time 
and  be  formed  partly  of  official  and  partly  of  he  proceeded  from  the  Son  by  means  of  vc/i^». 
elected  members,  the  official  members  to  be  Nevertheless  he  declared  that  the  removal 
the  lord-lieutenant,  peers,  privy-councillors,  of  ikejilioque  from  the  creed  of  the  English 
baronets,  knights  having  property  in  the  conn-  Church  was  an  indispensable  condition  of  the 
ty  and  boroughs  therein,  lay  chairmen  of  union  of  the  Churches,  and  that  the  Greek 
quarter  sessions,  and  mayors;  the  elected  Church  would  not  be  satisfied,  if,  while  retain- 
members  to  be  chosen  by  the  several  rural  ing  the  word  JUioqne,  the  English  Church 
deaneries,  as  the  persons  best  qualified  to  rep-  nevertheless  anathematized  the  doctrine  of  the 
resent  the  laity  of  the  Church.'^  The  duke  of  processions  in  the  form  of  an  anathema  drawn 
St.  ^bans  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  up  by  the  archbishop  himself  Knowing, 
nnanimously  adopted.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Glad-  however,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
stone  to  the  bishop  was  read,  saying  that  for  land,  he  promised  to  explain  it  to  the  Patri- 
many  years  it  had  been  his  special  desire  to  see  archa  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem,  and  to 
an  organized  cooperation  between  the  bishop  the  Holy  Synod  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece, 
and  the  clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  \slty  and  to  try  to  stir  up  a  desire  of  union  among 
on  the  other,  and  expressing  his  interest  in  the  the  people.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the 
present  movement  for  ^^lay  organization  in  the  intercommunion  movement  suffered  a  great 
Church."  check  by  the  proselytizing   efforts  made  in 

The  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canter-  behalf  of  the  Greek  Church  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
bury  declared  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  Overbeck,  formerly  a  Catholic  priest  of  Ger- 
English  Bible ;  and  two  committees  of  revi-  many,  who  has  joined  the  Greek  Church  and 
sionists,  one  for  the  Old,  and  one  for  the  has  been  authorized  by  the  Holy  Governing 
New  Testament,  were  consequently  appointed.  Synod  of  Russia  to  open  a  chapel  of  the  Greek 
The  committee  invited  several  distinguished  Church  in  London.  The  Rev.  George  Wil- 
scholars  of  other  churches,  as  Principal  Fair-  liams,  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the 
bairn.  Professors  Milligan  and  A.  J.  David-  scheme,  said,  at  the  Church  Congress  at  South- 
son,  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander,  Dr.  Alexander  ampton,  that  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  lan- 
Bobertfl^  Dr.  Angus,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  to  guc^e  more  bitterly  ^hostile  to  the  Anglican 
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Communion  than  ihat  employed  by  Overbeck ;  ies,  but  does  not  separate  itself  either  from  the 

and  that  hia  scheme  for  opening  a  chapel  in  ministry  or  communion  of  any  other  part  of 

London  for  the  celebration  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

St.  Chryaostom  in  English  oonld  only  result  in  The  disestablished  Church  of  Ireland  was 
a  nev  fichism.  Chancellor  Massingberd  in  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  reconstruo- 
like  manner  expressed  his  regret  at  learning  tion.  A  general  convention  met  at  Dublin  on 
that  the  Holy  Governing  Syncnl  of  Bussia  had  February  15th,  to  decide  on  the  draft  of  a 
authorized  Dr.  Overbeck  to  open  this  chapel.  constitution  which  had  been  prepared  by  a 
The  Free  Church  of  England,  an  ecclesiasti-  committee.  It  a^oumed  in  March,  met  again 
cal  body  which  originated  in  the  dissatisfac-  on  the  ISthofOctober,  and  closed  its  delibera- 
tion of  some  members  of  the  established  tions  in  November.  The  Duke  of  Abercorn's 
Church  with  ritlnalistic  practices,  is  reported  to  motion  for  a  separate  House  of  Bishops,  with 
assume  larger  dimensions.  Established  by  the  the  proviso  that  seven  must  agree  upon  any 
enrolling  of  ita  constitution  in  the  Higher  veto,  passed.  As  regards  the  question  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  1863,  the  new  church  length  of  time  which  the  veto  of  the  House 
has  already  a  respectable  number  qf  congrega-  of  Bishops  should  operate,  the  Duke  of  Aber- 
tioDs  in  di^erent  parts  of  the  country,  and  has  com  again  prevailed  with  a  motion,  which  was 
a  regular  ecclesiastical  organization,  with  a  carried  by  846  to  110,  which  allows  the  bishops' 
bishop.  The  organ  of  the  Church  is  the  Free  veto  to  be  valid  even  at  the  next  synod,  what- 
6%{»«4  of  Englandi  Magazine,  and  a  convoca-  ever  the  majority  of  the  other  orders,  provided 
tion  was  held  on  June  29th.  The  Free  Church  that  two-thirds  of  the  bench  are  present,  and 
of  England  has  appealed  to  the  public  for  an  agreed,  and  that  they  give  their  reasons  in 
extension  fund  of  £50,000,  the  subscriptions  writing.  The  bishops  will  be  elected  by  the 
up  to  the  time  of  the  appeal  having  been  diocesan  convention,  but  the  House  of  Bishops 
£3,500.  According  to  its  manifesto,  the  ob-  will  in  aU  cases  be  the  court  of  selection,  when 
ject  of  the  Free  Church  of  England  is,  not  to  the  diocesan  synod  does  not  elect  by  a  ma- 
interfere  with  the  labors  of  any  EvangeUcal  jority  of  two-thirds  of  each  order  a  clergy- 
Protestant  community,  whether  established  man  to  fill  the  vacant  see.  The  Primate 
or  non-established,  but  to  introduce  the  Cos-  (Archbishop  of  Armagh)  shdl  be  elected  by 
pel  of  Christ  into  those  parishes  in  which  the  the  bench  of  bishops  out  of  their  own  num- 
clergy,  by  excessive  ritualism  and  departure  ber.  The  property  of  the  church  is  to  bo 
from  tike  fiuth,  are  leading  the  people  to  Rome,  vested  in  a  ^^Representative  Church  Body,'' 
and  to  assert  the  right  of  the  laity  in  all  mat-  which  is  to  be  permanent.  It  is  to  be  com- 
ters  Meeting  the  agency  and  the  work  of  the  posed  of  three  classes — the  ex-officio^  or  arch- 
Church,  espedally  where  the  laity  are  suffer-  bishops  and  bishops ;  the  elected  members, 
iug  from,  an  undue  or  arbitrary  authority  of  who  are  to  consist  of  one  clerical  and  two  lay 
the  clergy ;  not  to  engage  in  religious  contro-  representatives  for  each  diocese ;  and  the 
versy,  bat  to  conduct  the  public  worship  of  codpted  members,  who  are  to  consist  of  per- 
the  Church  with  a  pure  liturgy,  in  accordance  sons  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  such 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation.  The  dioceses,  and  to  be  elected  by  the  ex-offlcio  and 
promoters  further  declare:  "We  are  free —  representative  members.  The  elected  mem- 
free  to  go  into  any  parish  and  preach  the  Gos-  hers  are  to  retire  in  the  proportion  of  one-third 
pel  of  onf  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  rotation.  On  motion  of  Master  Brooks, 
Free  to  nse  a  revised  book  of  Common  Prayer,  amended  by  the  Duke  of  Abercom,  a  com- 
Free  to  unite  laity  with  the  clergy  in  the  gov-  mittee  of  twenty-four  persons. was  appointed, 
emment  and  work  of  the  Church.  Free  of  one-half  selected  from  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
all  state  support  and  control.  Free  to  inter-  and  one-half  from  the  laity,  "  to  consider 
change  services  with  the  clergymen  of  aJl  whether,  without  making  such  alterations  in 
Evangelical  denominations.  And  free  to  hold  the  liturgy  or  formularies  of  our  Church 'as 
commiiaion  with  all  who,  in  every  place,  call  would  involve  or  imply  a  change  in  her  doc- 
on  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord — ^both  trine,  any  measure  can  be  suggested  that  may 
theirs  and  ours."  Among  other  explanations  be  calculated  to  check  the  introduction  and 
of  the  soheme  of  the  Free  Church,  is  one  that  spread  of  novel  doctrines  and  practices  op- 
it  adopts,  ¥dth  certain  exceptions,  the  thirty-  posed  to  the  principles  of  our  Reformed 
nine  articles  and  rubric  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  Church." 

land;  that  its  government  endeavors  to  com-  The  income  of  the  Church  Society  of  the 

bine  the  chief  advantages  which  are  offered  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  in  1870,  amounted 

by  the  three  prevaUing  forms  of  ecclesiastical  to  £3,078,  and  the  applications  for  aid  were 

polity,  as  seen  in  Episcopacy,  Presbytery,  and  set  down  at  |4,289.    With  regard  to  the  in- 

Independency ;  that,  in  addition  to  the  baptism^  come  of  the  clergy,  the  annual  report  stated 

of  children,  the  Free  Church  of  England,  fol-  thai;  the  minimum  stipends  of  £160,  which  it 

lowing  the  rubric  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  the  desire  of  the  society  to  attain,  are  stUl 

gives  foil  liberty  to  its  ministers  to  baptize  far  from  being  reached, 

adults,  by  immersion,  on  a  personal  profession  The  question  of  disestablishing  the  Anglican 

of  their  £aith ;  and  that  the  Free  Church  of  Church  begins  to  be  discussed  in  India.    The 

England  is  different  from  other  religious  bod-  government  of  India  has,  it  appears,  consulted 
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the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  the  Bengal  goTem- 
ment  with  respect  to  a  scheme  for  relieving 
the  state  of  the  charge  for  chaplains  at  the 
presidency  towns  and  some  of  the  larger  Mo- 
fdssil  stations ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  opin- 
ion is  growing  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  civil  memhers  of  the  English  Church  in 
India  may  fairly  he  asked  to  support  their  own 
clergy,  leaving  the  state  to  provide  for  the 
spiritual  need  of  the  army. 

The  Anglican  bishops  in  South  Africa,  in 
February,  1870,  held  a  provincial  synod  to 
consider  the  constitution  and  canons  of  the  Cape 
Church,  which  has  selected  the  title  of  "The 
Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa."  The 
chief  discussion  was  on  the  question  whether 
Bishop  Gray  (the  Metropolitan)  was  to  receive 
the  title  of  archbishop  or  not.  After  a  long  de- 
bate, it  was  decided  that  his  duties  assimilate  to 
those  of  an  archbishop,  but  that  he  should  for 
the  present  be  known  as  the  Metropolitan. 
Bishop  Colenso  delivered  a  long  address  at 
the  fifth  session  of  the  Church  council  of  his 
diocese  on  May  81st.  It  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  comments  on  the  new  "  Church  of  the 
Province  of  South  Africa" — an  organization 
severed,  as  the  speaker  sdd,  from  the  mother 
Church  of  England,  and  governed  by  rules 
which  are  in  some  respects  directly  at  variance 
with  the  laws  of  that  Church.  Addresses  to 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  were 
adopted.  A  new  missionary  bishop  was  ap- 
pointed for  Madagascar.  A  correspondence 
took  place  between  the  Metropolitan  of  Cape- 
town and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  con- 
cerning the  consecration  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Webb  for  the  vacant  Orange  Free  State 
bishopric.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
insisted  on  the  new  prelate  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him  as  English  Primate,  and  not 
to  the  Metropolitan  of  Capetown.*  Bishop  Gray 
objected  that  it  would  put  it  in  the  power  of 
his  new  suffragan  to  create  another  Colenso 
scandal  by  mining  appeals  to  a  court  that 
disclaims  having  authority  over  unestablished 
churches.  The  matter  was  settled  by  causing 
Bishop  Webb  to  be  consecrated  by  one  of  the 
bishops  of  Scotland. 

The  attempt  to  make  the  Anglican  Church 
a  state  Church  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  under 
the  new  name,  "The  Reformed  Catholic 
Church,"  has  met  with  a  severe  check.  The 
members  of  the  only  church  which  has  been 
established — ^the  Cathedral  Church  in  Hono- 
lulu— ^rebelled  against  their  church  rulers,  and 
the  ritualistic  services  which  had  been  intro- 
duced. As  a  consequence,  Bishop  Staley  re- 
turned to  England,  and  tendered  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  his  resignation  as  Bishop 
of  Honolulu.  , 

ARGENTINE  CONFEDERATION,  a  re- 
public  in  South  America.  President  from  1868 
to  1874,  Domingo  F.  Sarmiento,  bom,  1811,  at 
San  Juan,  and  descended  from  an  ancient  no- 
ble family  of  Spain.  In  con  sequence  of  the  part 
he  took  in  the  civil  war  in  his  country,  he  was 


obliged  in  1831  to  flee  into  Chili,  whence  he 
returned  in  1836.  In  1840,  he  had  to  leave 
his  country  a  second  time,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived in  Chili  by  President  Manuel  Monti 
He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  tiiie  establish- 
ment of  schools  and  newspapers,  and  for  three 
years  was  the  principal  of  a  normal  school. 
During  a  journey  through  the  United  States 
and  Europe  which  he  undertook  as  the  com- 
missioner of  the  Chilian  Government,  he 
gained  the  friendship  of  many  nrominent  men, 
like  Guizot,  Horace  Mann,  Alexander  Hum- 
boldt, etc.  In  1857  he  joined  General  IJrquiza 
in  his  war  against  the  dictator  Rosas,  and  took 

?art  in  the  great  victory  of  Urqniza  at  Monte 
'aseros.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  rule  of 
Rosas,  he  was  appointed  at  Buenos  Ayres  In- 
spector-General of  Schools,  and  labored  in  this 
position  with  great  zeal  and  success  for  tlie 
diffusion  and  elevation  of  popular  instruction. 
In  1860  he  was  appointed  Senator  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet ;  in  1862,  Governor  of  San 
Juan ;  in  1864,  ambassador  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation  to  the  United  States.  He  pub- 
lished after  his  return  from  Europe,  in  1847,  a 
work  on  "  Popular  Education ; "  and  in  later 
years  a  biography  of  Lincoln,  a  work  on  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  others. 
He  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
cultivated  statesmen  of  South  America,  and 
as  President  has  been  chiefly  intent  upon  in- 
troducing good  public  schools  into  all  the  com- 
munities of  the  republic,  and  upon  enconra- 
ging  immigration. 

The  following  table  is  an  abstract  from  the 
latest  official  documents  concerning  the  area 
and  population  of  the  republic.  The  figures  of 
the  areal  extent  are  taken  from  the  Rejutro 
SstadUtico  de  la  Bepiiibliea  Arjentinct^  while 
the  population  is  given  according  to  the  official 
census  of  1869.  The  provincial  capitals  have 
the  same  name  as  the  provinces  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Entre  Rios,  the  capita  oif  which  is 
Concepcion) : 


PROVINCES.           Sqauv  MIIm 

ropnUtoa. 

PVpulstfoB  of 

CapitaU. 

Baenofi  Ajres  .... 
8antAF6 

78,967 
80,857 
58,110 
68,548 
86,488 
88,488 
84.400 
67,758 
68,549 
80,857 
88,488 
16,871 
63,181 
81,874 

496,107 

89,818 

184,885 

189,088 

48,746 

79,968 

60,819 

65,418 

810,608 

58,894 

188,898 

108,904 

88,988 

40,868 

177.787 

10,Sd4 

6,050 

10,646 

4.489 

5,718 

8,853 

8,184 

88,588 

8,748 

^  7,745 

17,438 

11,716 

8,073 

BntreRios 

Corrientcs 

La  Rioja 

Catamarca 

Ban  Joan 

Hendoza 

Cordova 

Ban  Lnift.... ....... 

Bantiai^  del  Eatero 
Tncnman 

Balta 

Ji^ny 

Total 

603,871 

1,786,988 

308,633 

To  the  above  number  of  inhabitants  must  be 
added :  1.  An  army  of  6,220  men,  who  were 
engaged  in  the  war  against  Paraguay  at  the 
time  the  census  was  taken.  Besides,  the  re- 
public claims  the  following  territories:  2. 
Gran  Chaco  Argentino,  with  an  area  of  260,- 
613  square  miles,  and  45,000  inhabitants;  8. 
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Patagonia,  with  864,854  aqnare  miles,  and 
25,000  inliabitanta;  4.  Pampas  Argentinas, 
with  98,828  sqaare  miles,  and  20,000  inhabi- 
tants, which  would  make  an  aggregate  areaior 
the  republic  of  1,822,561  square  miles,  with  a 
popalation  of  1,888,212.  The  popuktion  of  the 
cities  was  610,482;  the  raral  population,  1,114,- 
160;  the  island  and  river  population,  12,880. 
According  to  the  last  census,  the  population  of 
the  eitjr  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  177,787,  88,126 
of  whom  were  foreigners,  namelj :  41,057  Ital- 
ians, 18,998  Spaniards,  18,402  Frenchmen, 
3,139  Germans,  542  Austrians,  and  608  bom 
in  the  United  States.  The  budget  for  1869-*70 
fixes  the  revenue  as  follows:  Import  duties, 
10,990,000  pesos  fnertes;  export  duties,  2,000,- 
000 ;  storage,  260,000 ;  postal  service,  105,000 ; 
stamp  taXy  255,000;  interest  on  17,000  shares 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of  Argentina,  116,620 ; 
various  receipts,  not  specified,  50,000.  Total, 
18,776.690  pesos  fnertes,  or  $12,674,490.  The 
expenditures  during  the  same  period  were  es- 
timated ai  1,297,990  pesos  fnertes  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  111,440  for  the  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs,  8,452,727  for  the 
Department  of  Finance  (including  interest  on 
State  debt);  768,271  for  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  8,757,646  for  the  Department  of 
War  and  Marine.  Total  expenditures,  14,887,- 
646  pesos  fnertes,  or  $18,286,684.  Excess  of 
expenditures  over  revenue,  of  $562,144.  The 
consolidated  debt  on  December  81,  1868,  con- 
sisted of: 

BritUh  loui  ci  18M  at  6  per  cent.  Interest 4,878,160 

British  loan  of  1894  at  8  per  cent,  interest 5,S97,SlO 

Other  fbreisn  debt 3,060,409 

British  kwn  of  1808  (i»,490,000  sterling) 12,301,000 

TotU  foreign  debt 88,918,783 

Consolidated  national  tends,  at  6  per  cent  In- 
terest and  1  per  oeot.  amortisanon 11,740,708 

Coosolidated  national  ftinds,  at  8  per  cent  in- 
terest, and  %)i  per  cent  amortization 8,388,315 

Ponds  of  the  Proruice  ofBaenos  Ayres : 

At  6  per  cent  interest,  and  8  per  cent. 

amortlaation 744,000 

At  9  per  cent   Interest,  and  8  per  cent 

amortiaatlon 1,475,600 

Tdtaldebt 40,145,818 

Eacb  of  the  fourteen  provinces  has,  besides, 
a  budget  of  its  own,  the  above  sums  being 
mostly  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the  Generid 
Government,  for  collection  of  duties,  and  for 
the  War  and  Marine  Departments.  Buenos 
AyreS)  the  most  important  of  the  provinces, 
has  an  annual  budget  of  expenditures  of  over 
2,000,000  pesos  ftiertes. 

The  army  consists  in  time  of  peace  of  2,909 
in&ntrj,  2,861  cavalry,  and  712  artillery.  To- 
tal, 6,482  men;  not  including  the  militia  and 
national  guards  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  under 
command  of  29  generals,  and  632  officers  of  all 
grades.  The  marine  is  composed  of  7  vessels-of- 
war,  one  of  which  has  an  armament  of  12  guns. 

The  imports  and  exports  at  the  port  of  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1868  were,  to  the  United  States  and 
to  Europe,  and  other  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica as  follows: 


XZPOBTS. 

IMPORTS. 

K^ViU'ltiUSi, 

PnoiFtaartM. 

Paaot  FmrlM. 

Great  Britain 

8,870,000 

8,660,000 

8,460,000 

1,060,000 

840,000 

60,000 

80,000 

9,810,000 

610,000 

80,000 

3^0,000 

780,000 

9,790,000 

France 

ii,(Mo,oao 

Belirlam. 

670,000 

Siy. !:.....;...;.....: 

1,870,000 

Spain 

1,730,000 

Germany 

1,480,000 

Holland! .........!!..  i ! . 

960,000 

United  States 

3,180,000 

Brazil 

8,810,069 

TTmcTiay. ...  ....  .. 

1,760,000 

Chin.... 

490,00» 

An^entlns 

3,110,000 

Otfier,Conntries 

810,000 

Total 

£4,860,000 
$39,871,900 

88,690,000 

or 

$86,608,800 

The  principal  articles  for  export,  and  their 
value,  were:  hides,  7,200,000  pesos;  sheep, 
goat,  and  deer  skins,  2,100,000  pesos;  wool, 
9,200,000  pesos;  horse-hair,  800,000  pesos; 
tallow,  4,800,000  pesos;  salted  beef,  800,000 
pesos;  ostrich-feathers,  100,000  pesos.  The 
entries  at  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1868, 
consisted  of  1,196  vessels,  together  of  842,016 
tons ;  clearances  during  the  same  period,  1,806 
vessels,  together  of  849,647  tons.  Besides  the 
above,  which  were  all  sailing-vessels,  1,083 
steamers  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1868.  According  to  the  jnos- 
sage  of  President  Sarmiento,  at  the  opening 
of  the  national  Oongress,  the  length  of  rdl- 
roads  in  operation  on  December  81, 1869,  was 
684  miles :  in  course  of  construction,  70  miles ; 
contracts  had  been  entered  into  for  the  con- 
struction of  243  miles ;  and  new  concessions 
made  for  467  miles.  The  telegraph-lines  in 
operation,  according  to  the  presidential  mes- 
sage, extended  over  975  miles. 

The  number  of  agricultural  colonies,  estab* 
lished  by  the  emigrants  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  increasing,  and  most  of  them  are  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition.  Their  population 
was,  according  to  the  latest  dates  (of  1867-^68), 
as  foUows :  1.  In  the  province  of  Santa  F6 :  £s- 
peranza,  1,648;  San  Geronimo,  1,210;  San 
Carlos,  955;  Helvetica,  560;  Ooronda,  275; 
Nueva  California,  170 ;  Colonia  Francesa,  225 ; 
Snnchales,  164;  Emilia,  608;  San  Juste,  106. 
2.  In  the  province  of  Cordova :  Frayle  Muerte, 
140.  8.  In  the  province  of  Entre  Rios :  San 
Jo86,  1,770;  Villa  Urquiza,  582.  4.  In  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres :  Baradero,  1,811 ; 
Carmen  de  Patagones,  125 ;  Chubut,  188.  5.  In 
the  province  of  Sdta:  Rivadaria,  825. 

In  April  a  formidable  rebellion  broke  out  in 
the  province  of  Entre  Rios.  It  was  Instigated 
by  General  Lopez  Jordan,  a  son-in-law  of  Gren- 
eral  Urquiza,  and  its  first  act  was  to  surprise 
Urquiza  in  his  palace  in  San  Jos6,  to  murder 
him  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  to  plunder 
and  sack  his  palace,  and  to  confiscate  his  prop- 
erty. The  murderers  then  proceeded  to  the 
assassination  of  two  of  Urquiza^s  sons  in  the 
town  of  Concordia,  the  arms  of  one  of  them 
being  pinioned  by  his  own  partner  in  business, 
while  he  was  shot  down  on  the  verge  of  a 
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cemetery  to  which  he  had  been  beguiled.  Government  forces  lost  heavily  in  ordnance, 
The  leader  of  the  insar^ents,  Lopez  Jordan,  prisoners,  and  horses.  The  killed  and  wound- 
forced  the  State  Aasembly  to  appoint  him  ed  on  both  sides  numbered  over  1,500  men. 
Governor;  and  he,  accepting  and  approving  ^coor^ng  to  the  official  telegrams,  Jordan 
of  all  tills  bloodshed  and  crime,  issued  prodar  offered  battle  on  the  28d  of  September,  at 
mations  in  favor  of  liberty  and  freedom,  and  Santa  Rosa,  with  8,000  or  9,000  men  in  line 
sought  an  immunity  from  punishment  by  ap-  of  battle,  and  was  attacked  by  the  government 
peals  to  the  national  Government,  which  army,  under  General  Rivas.  This  commander 
were  rejected  with  horror  and  indignation,  announces  that,  after  a  long,  well-contested, 
^*  Liberty,"  replied  President  Sarmiento,  in  a  and  bloody  struggle  between  the  contending 
proclamation  issued  to  the  people  of  Entre  armies,  Jordan  was  completely  routed,  losing 
Rios,  *'has  not  the  dagger  for  its  instrument.''  all  his  infantry  and  artillery,  and  only  600 
According  to  the  Argentine  Oonstitution,  the  cavalry  escaping,  which  were  pursued  for 
General  Government  cannot  send  troops  into  twelve  miles  by  the  cavalry  of  the  victorsi. 
any  of  the  confederated  provinces  unless  on  In  December  the  war  was,  however,  not  yet 
receiving  a  requisition  from  the  legal  govern-  ended,  and  both  parties  claimed  to  have  gained 
ment  of  the  province.     However,  Sarmiento  advantages. 

could  not  recognize  a  legal  government  based  In  October  President  Sarmiento  stated,  in 

upon  the  murder  of  a  governor,  and  was  re-  his  message  to  Congress,  that  the  revolt  in 

solved  to  put  down  tiie  rule  of  Jordan.    Con-  Entre  Rios  "was  nearly  quelled.    The  rebels 

sequently,  the  President  declared  all  the  Argen-  had  to  divide  their  forces,  and  commenced 

tine  ports  on  the  river  Uruguay  closed,  and  to  disband.    The  war  in  Europe,^'  he  adds, 

sent  about  1,000  troops,  with  artUlery,  to  Con-  "  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  negotiate  loans, 

cepcion  del  Uruguay,  which  still   held  out  and,  in  consequence,  many  measures  of  public 

against  Jordan.     The   troops  arriving  from  utility  are  retarded.' ' 

Paraguay  had  orders  to  stop  at  Rosario  and  Congress  passed  a  new  tariff  law,  to  take 
enter  the  province  of  Entre  Rios  from  that  effect  n^xt  year.  The  rates  are  as  follows: 
quarter,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  raise  All  foreign  merchandise  is  to  pay  20  per  cent, 
forces  sufficient  to  suppress  Lopez  Jordan  ad  valorem,  with  the  following  exceptions: 
and  liis  supporters.  '^Be  not  deceived,"  said  Spirits  of  wine,  sugar,  beer,  coffee,  Uquors, 
General  Emilio  Mitre,  addressing  the  Entre  tobacco,  tea,  vinegar,  wine,  and  yerba^  are 
Rians  on  landing  in  the  State,  "the  war  pro-  subject  to  25  per  cent,  ad  \^orem.  Ploughs, 
voked  by  Lopez  Jordan,  the  murderer  of  the  coal,  sheet  and  bar  iron,  iron  wire,  timber, 
hero  of  Caseros,  is  not  against  a  party  or  gold  and  silver  articles  with  or  without 
circle,  but  against  the  whole  republic,  and  precious  stones,  common  salt,  silks,  and  arti- 
against  the  national  Government,  which  had  des  ornamented  with  gold  or  silver  to  the  ex- 
inaugurated  for  us  all  an  epoch  of  peace,  prog-  tent  of  half  their  value,  are  to  pay  10  per  cent, 
ress,  and  industry."     And  in  thiir  spirit  the  ad  valorem. 

most  important  States  recognized  the  attitude  The  tariff  on  exports  places  6  per  cent,  ad 

of  the  President ;  Santa  F6,  La  Paz,  and  Men-  valorem  on  the  following :  Horns,  cured  meat«, 

doza,  sent  down  contingents ;  and,  wrote  the  animal  oil,  hair,  cowhides,  horseskins,  bones, 

Governor  of  the  first-named  State  to  Sar-  bone  ashes,  salted  tongues,  skins  in  general 

iniento,  "Your  Excellency  may  feel  certain  (except  sheepskins),  ostrich-feathers,  tallow, 

that  the  attempt  of  the  rebels  in  Entre  Rios  and  grease.    Sheepskins  exported  with  wool 

will  be  fruitless."  and  ^low  are  Subject  to  2  per  cent. 

Although  the  national  Government  collected  On  the    18th  of  October  Admiral    Petz, 

an  army  of  over  10,000  men  to  put  down  the  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraor- 

insurrection,  the  nature  of  the  country  greatly  dinary  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  pre- 

aided  Lopez  Jordan  in  his  defence.    He  was,  sented  his  credentials,  and  was  received  with 

moreover,  aided  by  General  Caccres,  of  the  warmth,  he  being  the  first  ambassador  ac- 

neighboring  province  of  Corrientes.    In  July,  credited  by  Austria  to  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Lopez  Jordan  surprised  and  captured,  at  the  His  principal  mission  was  said  to  be  to  nego- 

head  of  2,600  men,  of  all  arms,  and  fifteen  tiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two 

pieces  of  artillery,  eher  a  stubborn  resistance,  countries. 

the  flourishing  port  of  Encarnacion,  in  the  Foreign  immigration  continues  to  increase, 

province  6f  Entre  Rios,  giving  the  city  up  to  and  is  becoming  of  great  importance.    The 

his  soldiery  for  sacking  and  outrage.    He  cap-  Central  Committee  of  Immigration  in  Buenos 

tured  200  prisoners,  and  is  reported  to  have  put  Ayres  has  published  a  pampUet  on  the  subject, 

them  all  to  death.  containing   a  number   of    interesting   facts. 

In  August  and  September  the  insurrection  From  January  1, 1860,  to  December  81,  1869, 

assumed  larger  dimensions.    Early  in  Septem-  the  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived,  in 

her  the  armies  of  the  national  Government,  Buenos  Ayres  was  150,440.    During  the  year 

under  Gellj  y  Obes  and  Ayala,  operating  in  1860  the  number  was  only  6,000 ;  in  1867  it 

Entre  Rios,  had  a  general  engagement  with  exceeded  87,000,  and,  as  during  the  first  five 

the  whole  rebel  force,  under  Lopez  Jordan,  months  of  1870  there  arrived  18,408,  it  was 

near  Rosario,  resulting  in  a  reVel  victory.  The  expected  that  for  the  whole  year  the  number 
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would  be  at  least  40,000,    Should  the  increase  A  Board  of  Immigration  has  been  organized, 

continue  at  this  rate,  the  arrivals  of  one  year  and  the  commissioner  has  been  active  in  send- 

TTooId,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  more  years,  ing  abroad  information  and  setting  forth  the 

equal  the  total  population  of  the  most  advanced  advantages  of  the  State  as  a  place  of  permanent 

provinces.     Assuming  that  every  immigrant  settlement — 10,000  pamphlets  in  English,  and 

increases  the  national  wealth  by  1,000  pesos  5,000  in  German,  have  been  pablished  and 

faertes,  the  total  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  disseminated  throughout  Europe.    During  the 

coontry  would,  during  the  year  1869,  amount  year  1869,  and  the  spring  of  1870,  over  86,000 

to  $37,000,000.    The  largest  number  of  immi-  immigrants  settled  in  the  State,  and  the  infux 

grants  in  1869  oame  from  Italy  (22,420  persons),  has  been  even  greater  during  the  latter  part 

7,980  were  Erench;  8,406  Swiss.    The  largest  of  the  year.  The  Governor,  in  his  last  message 

nnmber  of  immigrant- vessels  came  troin  Spain ;  to  the  Legislature,  in  speaking  of  the  condition 

in  other  oonntries,  it  was  chiefly  the  ports  of  of  the  State,  says :  '^  The  past  year  has  been 

Bordeaux  and  G^noa  which  furnished  a  con-  one  of  great  prosperity.    The  crops  have  been 

siderable  contingent.    Thus  far  the  national  most  abundant,  and  the  season  for  gathering 

Government  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  and  securing  them  remarkably  favorable.    The 

this  important  question,  and  left  it  altogether  spirit  of  public  improvement  has  awakened 

to  the  central  committee.    But  of  late  the  the  liveliest  interest  among  our  people,  and  in 

press  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  other  cities  has  many  portions  of  the  State  has  given  substan- 

strongly  urged  this  subject  upon  the  consider-  tial  evidence  of  it,  by  the  inauguration  and 

ation  of  the  legislators,  and  with  some  sue-  rapid  progress  of  important  enterprises,  which, 

cess,  as  the  budget  of  1871  contains,  among  when  completed,  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit 

the  expenditures,  200,000   pesos   for   immi-  to  the  State.    Oar  population  has  been  largely 

gration.  increased   by  a  healthy   immigration.     The 

ARKANSAS.    The  Federal  census  of  1870  wealth  of  tbe  State  has  been  greatly  aug- 

shows  the  population  of  Arkansas  to  be  486, 108.  mented  by  the  influx  of  capital  from  the  older 

During  the  past  year  the  people  of  the  State  States,  which  our  superior  advantages  and  un- 

have  shown  a  disposition  to  give  their  atten-  developed  resources  have  at  length  attracted 

tiou  mainly  to  developing  the  resources  of  the  to  us.    Our  State  credit  has  been  established, 

soil,  inducing  immigrants  to  settle  upon  their  comity  and  fHendly  relations  exist  between  us 

surplus  lands,  and  to  organizing  and  directing  and  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  our  relations 

the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  with  tbe  Federal  Government  are  harmonious 

protection  and  improvement  of  the  citizens,  and  satisfactory,  law  and  order,  peace  and  se- 

There  are  still  about  12,000,000  acres  of  public  curity  reign  throughout  our  borders.    Under 

lands  unsold  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  the  benign  influence  of  our  free  institutions 

subject  to  entry  and  occupation  under  the  and  the  faithful  enforcement  of  the  laws,  old 

homestead  acts  of  Congress.    The  State  home-  feuds  are  rapidly  dying  out,  old  animosities 

stead  law  is  very  liberid,  providing  that  160  are  being  forgotten,  and  old  pr^udices  eradi- 

acres  of  land,  and  $2,000  worth  of  personal  cated." 

property,  shall  be  ^^  exempted  from  sale  on  The  flnahcial  condition  of  the  State  is  rep- 
execution,  or  other  final  process,  of  any  court,  resented  to  be  "  as  prosperous  and  satisfactory 
issued  for  the  collection  of  any  debt  contracted  as  could  be  expected,  taking  into  considera- 
after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution"  of  1868.  tlon  the  extraordinary  expenses  growing  out 
It  abo  provided,  that  "hereafter,  the  home-  of  reconstruction  and  the  reduced  resources  of 
stead  of  any  resident  of  this  State,  who  is  a  the  people."  The  following  statement  covers 
married  man  or  head  of  a  family,  shall  not  be  the  period  firom  July  2,  1868,  to  October  1, 
encumbered  in  any  manner,  while  owned  by  1870 : 

him,  except  for  taxes,  laborers'  and  mechanics'  General  Reoenue  Fund, 

lien,  and  securities  for    the   purchase-money  Auditor's  warmnta  and  Stote  scrip,  issued 

thereof.    Every  homestead  not  exceeding  one  frgra  the  8d  of  July,  1888,  to  September  so, 

hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  the  dwell-    AuStort  warrenti  ^id  iiunited ' 

ing  and  appurtenances  thereon,  to  be  selected      states  currency $aM,78i  ot 

by  the  owner  thereof  and  not  in  any  town.  Auditor's  wanunts  and  state 

J    -»«  V?"^*    •««»w.,  «*xv*  Mvw  **»  wj    i,viT**,  ^  .     received  on  account  of 

City  or  village,  or,  m  lieu  thereof,  at  the  option  the  general  revenue  tax,  etc., 

of  the  owner,  any  lot  in  a  city,  town  or  village,  *od  canceUed  by  the  Treasurer   688,870  10  --085,181  17 

with  the  dwelling  thereon,  owned  and  oc-  Balance $478,808  19 

cnpied  by  any  resident  of  this  State,  and  not  Of  this  amount  tiiero  was  re- 

exceeding  the  value  of  $6,000,  shall  be  exempt-  SJSISf  rSei*?SaTZ"Tm'i?i! 
ed  from  sale  on  execution,  or  any  other  final  tary  tax,  which  is  to  be  trans- 
process  of  any  court." — Further,  "the  home-  ferred  to  reimburse  the  ecneral 
l^*^^A    e    r      '1        A.      XI.     J]     i.1.  \.a  XV               -  revenue  for  amount  advanced 

Mead  of  a  family,  after  the  death  of  the  owner  to  the  miiuaiy  fand,  which    * 

thereof  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  wni  be  a  reduction  of  Uie 

hU  debte,  in  all  casea  dnring  the  minority  of  3ir;';?Imn^.*b?£.Sdi^: 

hiB  children,  and  also  so  long  as  his  widow      unpaid,  of. 69,31138 

«Mtt  wmain  nnmairied,  milesa  she  ehaU  be  j„^,  ,„„„„j  ontetanding  and 

owner  of  a  homestead  m  her  own  right."  ospaid,  October  i,  1870. $409,55S  68 
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Sinkififf  Fund. 

BBCBIFT8. 

Instate  icrip $75,804  12 

In  United  SUte»  currency 68,278  17 

▲mount  tranaferred  ttom  general  revenue  in 

United  States  corrency ^ 4,078  29 

Total $188,260  61 

XXnMVlT  U  BX8. 

Paid  interest  on  public  debt  in  United  States 

currency $»4,980  00 

Tranef erred  to  general  reyenae  in  State  scrip      4,678  23 

Total $$,668  22 

Balance  in  the  Treasury.  October  1, 1870 $98,602  2S» 

Whicb  is  composed  of  United  States  cur- 
rency   $97,276  89 

Statescrlp 70,625  90 

School  Pund, 

BECXXPTS. 

In  United  States  currency $186,031  87 

In  State  scrip 286,868  69 

In  Auditor's  warrants 8,084  84 

Total $420^449  90 

szpENDmmzs. 

In  United  States  currency $182,889  39 

Instate  scrip 280.060  72 

In  Auditor's  warrants 8,064  84 

Total $870,454  95 

gilance  in  the  Treasury,  October  1, 1870 68,994  98 
f  which  there  is  in  United  States  currency..     $2,691  96 
Instate  scrip 66,302  97 

Permaxteni  School  Fund. 

Amount  in  the  Treaaury  October  1, 1870: 

In  United  States  currency $22,201  87 

Instate  scrip 12,991  12 

Total $86,192  69 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  State  debt: 

Amount  of  indebtedness  on  account  of  the 
Beal  Estate  Bank,  after  deducting  the 
available  asset*  of  the  State $8,287,796  21 

October  1, 1870,  amount  of  Indebtedness  on 
account  of  the  Stole  Bank. 1,199,942  00 

Total  indebtedness  on  account  of  the  Stot« 
and  Real  Estote  Banks $4,487,737  21 

Dednctlnff  the  amount  retoined  by  the  Treas- 
urer or  the  United  Stotes,  up  to  January 
1, 1870,  fh>m  moneys  due  to  the  SUto  of 
Arkansas,  to  pay  Interest  on  the  State 
bonds  held  in  trust  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  Chickasaw  Indians 169,714  47 

Balance  due  on  account  of  Real  Estate  and 
State  Bank $4,818,022  74 

Deducting  the  amount  of  old  bonds  ex- 
clianged  for  new  ones  under  the  provision 
of  the  Funding  Bill 2,624,725  00 

Amount  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  old 
bonds  outstanding ^ $1,693,297  74 

Of  this  amount,  the  United  States  hold,  In 
trust  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
Chickasaw  Indians 1,662,225  00 

October,  1870,  amount  of  principal  and  in  ter- 
cet remaining  in  the  hands  of  individuals, 
notfhnded $181,072  74 

An  act  has  been  passed,  providing  for  the 
funding  of  the  debt,  and  8,000  bonds  were 
issued  for  this  purpose,  of  which  2,612  hare 
already  been  exchanged  for  the  old  evidences 
of  indebtedness. 

Under  the  new  system  of  public  education 
very  encouraging  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  establishment  and  support  of  common 
schools,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table  of 
comparisons : 


Number  of  children  of  school  age,  1860 176,910 

Number  of  children  of  school  ago.  1870 180^4 

Increase 8,8U 

Number  of  children  attending  school  in  1869 67,412 

Number  of  children  attending  scliool  in  18T0. ....    107,908 

Increase 40,496 

Number  of  teachers  employed  In  1869 1,835 

Number  of  teachers  employed  In  1870. 2,802 

Increase 967 

Number  of  teachers*  institutes  held  in  1869 12 

Number  of  teachers*  institutes  held  in  1870 41 

Amount  paid  to  teachers  in  1869 $188,807  00 

Amount  paid  to  teachers  in  1670 405,746  00 

Increase $217,851  00 

Number  of  school-houses  built  in  and  prior 
to  1868 682 

Number  of  school-houses  built  in  1860  and 
1870 667 

Total 1,S89 

Nnml)er  of  persons  subject  to  per  capita  tax, 

1868 71,891 

Number  of  persons  subject  to  per  capita  tax, 

,1869 79,464 

Increase 7,663 

Amount  of  tax  collected  fhim  this  source  in 
1868 168,090  00 

Amount  of  tax  collected  fh>m  this  source  in 
1869 $61,465  00 

Increase $9,875  00 

Apportionment  of  school  tax  in  1869 $190,492  86 

Apportionment  of  school  tax  in  1869 187,4n  OS 

District  tax  in  1868 $105,286  00 

District  tax  in  1809 320,688  79 

Increase $216,848  79 

There  is  an  efficient  Board  of  Education 
which  has  been  actively  engaged  in  carrying 
into  fall  effect  the  school  law,  which  provides 
far  better  for  popular  education  than  any  pre- 
vious enactment.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  board  in  January  the  consolidation  of  the 
schools  established  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
with  those  under  the  charge  of  the  commis- 
sioners was  recommended,  an  offer  to  assist  in 
the  matter  having  been  made  by  General  How- 
ard. An  important  movement  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education  was  also  set  on  foot  by  the 
following  resolution : 

Petohed,  That  a  committee  of  throe  be  appointed 
to  devise  means  by  which  a  lecturer  of  acknowl- 
edged ability  may  bo  secured  to  visit  the  different 
parts  of  the  State,  to  aid  in  oonstructinff  inatltntea 
and  otherwise  promoting  the  effioienoy  of  teachers. 

The  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the 
State  have  not  yet  been  established  on  a  very 
solid  basis,  though  interest  is  shown  for  their 
improvement,  and  measures  for  their  better 
management  were  recommended  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1871.  In  December,  1869,  an  agent 
was  appointed  by  government  to  examine  in- 
to the  condition  of  the  penitentiary  and  re- 
port the  changes  called  for  in  the  management. 
Tlie  number  of  persons  under  the  charge  of 
the  institution  in  the  course  of  the  year  was 
846 ;  of  these,  166  were  United  States  prison- 
ers; 66  were  released  on  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  confinement ;  23  were  pardoned ; 
45  escaped,  and  18  died ;  leaving  199  within 
its  walls  at  the  end  of  the  year.    The  support 
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of  these  convicts,  under  the  present  contract-  bridged,  and  ftimished  with  cross-ties,  and  16 
system,  costs  the  State  $128  a  year  for  each  miles  of  track  were  laid.  Six  hundred  men 
person.  It  is  now  recommended  that  three  are  employed  on  the  line,  and  it  was  promised 
commissioners  be  selected  to  take  charge  of  that  it  would  be  open  for  travel  from  xTew  Or- 
the  penitentiary,  who  shall  reside  at  the  capi-  leans  to  Pine  Bluff  in  March,  1871.  About 
tal,  aud  have  authority  to  appoint  the  superm-  60  miles  of  the  Mississippi,  Ouachita,  and  Red 
tendent  and  warden,  and  thlit  they  shall  give  River  Railroad,  commencing  at  the  Mississippi, 
the  snperintendent  authority  "  to  sublet  the  had  been  graded  and  bridged  at  the  end  of  the 
convicts  for  any  kind  of  labor  which  can  be  year,  and  about  20  miles  of  track  laid.  It  will 
performed  within  the  walls  of  the  building."  probably  be  completed  to  Oamden  in  June, 
Xo  provision  has  thus  far  been  made  for  the  1871.  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  other 
proper  care  of  the  insane.  Those  w&o  are  schemes  on  foot,  with  greater  or  less  probabil- 
not  under  the  protection  of  friends  or  cared  ity  of  success.  The  coifstruction  of  a  bridge 
for  by  private  charity  are  confined  in  county  across  the  Arkansas  River  at  the  city  of  Little 
jails  like  oommon  malefactors.  There  is  an  Rock  was  authorized  in  July  last,  and  a  com- 
iustitute  for  the  blind,  for  which  a  new  build-  pany  has  been  incorporated  to  accomplish  the 
ing  has  been  erected,  thoroughly  adapted  for  work.  The  whole  number  of  miles  of  levee 
its  purposes.  A  similar  building  has  been  pro-  work  completed  upon  the  rivers  of  the  State 
Tided  for  the  Blind  Asylum,  which  is  repre-  is  53,  and  167  miles  are  in  course  of  constmc- 
sented  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  tion,  comprising  levees,  railr6ad  beds  answer- 
Considerable  impetus  has  been  given  to  rail-  ing  the  same  pui*pose,  cut-offs,  and  other 
road  enterprises  in  the  State  by  the  operation  works  securing  land  from  overflow, 
of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1868  grant-  Although  there  was  no  general  election  for 
ing  State  aid  to  different  companies.  In  ac-  State  officers  this  year,  considerable  spirit  was 
cordance  with  its  provisions,  aid  has  been  displayed  in  the  canvass  for  the  choice  of  mem- 
awarded  as  follows :  bers  of  Congress,  and  of  the  State  Legislature. 
To  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad  Company  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  Democratic 
to  the  extent  of  300  miles  of  its  line,  at  the  rate  party  to  displace  the  Republicans  from  power, 
of  $10,000  per  mile ;  the  Memphis  and  Little  who,  it  was  claimed,  had  never  represented  a 
Rock  Railroad  Company  to  the  extent  of  120  mtgorityof  the  actual  residents  of  the  State.  The 
miles  of  its  line,  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  per  claims  of  the  two  parties  in  the  State  are  fairly 
mile ;  the  Little  Rock  and  Helena  Railroad  represented  in  the  resolutions  ffiven  below. 
Company  to  the  extent  of  80  miles  of  its  line,  The  following  were  adopted  by  the  Demo- 
at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  mile ;  the  Missis-  cratic  Convention  of  the  First  Congressional 
sippi,  Ouachita,  and  Red  River  Railroad  Com-  District : 

pany  to  the  extent  of  130  miles  of  its  line,  at  We,  the  Democrats  and  Conserratlves  of  the  First 

the  rate  of  $10,000  per  mile ;  the  Little  Rock,  Congressiooal  District,  in  oonvention  assembled,  de- 

Pine  Bluff,  and  New  Orleans  Rdlroad  Com-  <^  ?*  °^  deliberate  conviction  and  settled  deter- 

pany  to  the  extent  of  120  mUes  of  its  line,  at  T^Th^' we  consign  the  dead  issues,  of  the  past  to 

the  rate  of  $15,000  per  mile;  the  Little  Rock  oblivion,  and  assert  our  willingneBa  to  meetthe  living 

and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  to  the  ex-  issues  of  the  day  in  a  sphit  of  iiumess  and  justice, 

tent  of  150  miles,  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  per  2,  That  we  recognize  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 

mUes.     State  bonds  have  also  been  loaned  to  amendments  to  theConstitationofthe  United  States, 

the  fellow W  extent:   To  the  Little  Rock  and  ^  Jh'l^^^^^'eit^^o^S.'^^^^^^ 

Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  to  the  amount  authorities. 

of  $800,000 ;  to  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  S.  That  ours  is  a  government  of  law  and  order,  and 

Rjuhwid  Company  $1,050,000:  to  the  Little  all  changes  must  be  peacefully  made  in  aocorcUinoe 

Rock,  Pine  Bluff,  and  New  Or\eans  RaUroad  T^^  *^1  ^^,«*^*^^«^  *°?  1*^?  ""^  ^}^  ^^''^\  Thi^ 

vv«,  *  »**v^x«**,  «««^i  WTT   vyi xvcioAa  x»cuuvrou  f^^^^  ^^^  violenoc  are  unbecommg  a  free  people,  and 

Company,  $600,000 ;  to  the  Mississippi,  Qua-  should  not  be  countenanced  or  encouraged. 

chita,  and  Red  River  Railroad  Company,  bonds  4.  That  the  'rights  of  each  citizen  under  the  laws 

to  the  amount  of  $300,000.     Partly  as  the  re-  should  be  enforced  by  public  opinion,  and  not  by 

salt  of  this  assistance,  20  mUes  of  the  Cairo  ^Y^S?,!*,'^^^  P"^^*^*®  violence. 

^^A  -p^u^^  »^«,i  \.^^2  !>/>««  «^*««ixv*^^      Tk^  5.  Tbatfor  our  people  as  for  ourselves  we  proclaim 

and  F^ton  road  have  been  completed.    The  the  first  duty  of  the  Sitizen  to  be  obedient  to  the 

Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  has  been  laws. 

opened  to  Lewisburg,  80  miles,and  50  miles  more  6.  That  we  encourage  to  come  among  us  all  good 

have  been  graded  and  furnished  with  ties.  The  ^^^  ^^^  "^iU  ^^sist  us  in  developing  the  resources 

wholelm^  it  is  expected  wUl  be  completed  by  °^^^|h'atTJ?oiterate  the  time-honored  principle  that 

the  1^  of  January,  1872.     On  the  Memphis  all  public  officials  are  accountable  to  the  people  for 

and  Little  Rock  road,  116  miles  of  track  are  their  stewardshipi  and  not  the  people  to  their  servants. 

l^T^V.'ii^n^tiS^rM Ji'iffi  n/^?!!^/^  ^'^  The  foUowing  were  adopted  in  a  Republican 

kid.    AgnbstatttaalbndgeismprocesBofcon-  convention  held  in  OaJhonn  Count/ on  the 

etruction  over  White  Rirer.    The  whole  line  oiuu%Tr,\.r,              '^■"""u"  v/uuui,/  „u 

wni  be  finished  early  in  the  year  1871.  '  On  ^"l**  f  "?'  u  .              ..v     •■,.;.   , 

the  Little  Rock,  Pine  Blnffi  and  New  Orleans  ^^^^x  \x  That  we  scoept  the  oivil  and  pohtical 

m^^A  ^    1-           1-^ s_  T                    J     A  J.1-  equality  01  all  men  beiore  the  law. 

road  work  was  be^n  in  January,  and  at  the  ^2.  That  we  arc  in  favor  of  enforcing  the  law  to  the 

close  of  the  year  56  miles  had  been  graded,  letter. 
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8.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  sastaining  the  State  and 
Federal  Qovernxncnta  against  all  enemies  ondoppos- 
crs. 

4.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  redaction  of  taxes  to  the 
lowest  figure,  consistent  with  an  economical  admin- 
istration of  State  and  county  matters  under  the  law. 

5.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  public  free  schools  ar- 
ranged upon  a  proper  hasis  with  a  reduction  of 
expenses. 

6.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  encouraging  railroads 
and  other  public  improvements,  consistent  with  our 
abilities. 

7.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  using  every  effort  in  our 
power  to  do  away  with  all  old  party  prejudices,  and 
to  encourage  good  feeling,  and  that  we  invite  all,  with- 
out respect  to  old  or  former  political  opinions,  to  join 
us. 

8.  That  we  are  in  favor  of,  and  heartily  indorse, 
the  present  national  hanking  system. 

9.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  removing  the  political 
disahilities  of  all  persons,  and  a  general  amnesty. 

These  declarations  are  similar  to  those  put 
forth  by  the  two  parties  in  other  parts  of  the 
State. 

The  registration  provided  for  by  the  law  of 
1868  was  ordered  m  September,  and  the  reg- 
istrars appointed  by  the  Governor.  His  in- 
stmctions  to  them  were  simply  that  they  were 
to  refuse  registration  only  to  those  who  were 
disfranchised  by  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution. Accompanying  the  instructions  was 
an  opinion  by  the  Attorney-General  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  the  United  States  "Enforce- 
ment Law."  His  conclusion  was,  that "  the  reg- 
istrars and  judges  of  election,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  ought  to  act  as  though  no  en- 
forcement act  had  ever  been  passed,  because 
our  registration  and  election  laws  do  not  pro- 
hibit any  of  the  classes  enumerated  in  the  fif- 
teenth amendment  from  voting." 

Some  complaints  were  made  that  applicants 
for  registration  were  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  they  belonged  to  some  secret  political  as- 
sociation ;  had  voted  against  the  constitution ; 
or  had  not  brought  their  old  certificates  of 
registration ;  but  no  specific  cases  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Governor,  and  he  refused 
to  take  any  action  in  the  matter. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, and  resulted  in  considerable  gains  for 
the  Democratic  party.  Democrats  were  chosen 
for  Representatives  to  Congress  from  the  First 
and  Third  Districts,  and  a  Republican  from  the 
Second.  The  Legislature  is  thus  classified: 
18  Republicans  and  8  Conservatives  in  the  Sen- 
ate ;  45  Republicans,  29  Conservatives,  and  9 
Liberals,  in  the  House.  Two  Senators  and 
eight  Representatives  are  colored.  There  were 
allegations  of  fraud  in  the  election  in  certain 
portions  of  Pulaski  County,  and  a  petition  was 
presented  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  compel  the 
county  clerk  to  make  correct  returns,  and  an 
order  was  issued  accordingly.  The  petition 
declared  tliat  in  certain  precincts  "armed mobs 
seized  and  usurped  the  places  designated  as 
voting-places,  and  prevented  the  judges  regu- 
larly appointed  from  holding  the  election,  and 
appointed  others  in  their  stead,  who  held  a  pre- 
tended election,"  the  returns  of  which  were 


made  by  the  county  clerk.  In  his  response 
the  clerk  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  armed 
mob  spoken  of  in  the  petition,  but  a  peremp- 
tory mandamus  was  issued,  requiring  him  to 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  votes 
actually  cast.  The  Governor  was  accused  of 
using  his  persomfl  influence,  and  the  power 
given  him  by  the  appointment  of  registrars, 
to  affect  the  result  of  the  election. 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  of 
1871,  the  Governor  recommends  several  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution.  One  of  these  is  in- 
tended to  remove  political  disabilities  imposed 
upon  those  who  participated  in  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  Southern  Confederacy. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Ar- 
kansas by  counties.  The  population  of  1860  is 
compared  with  that  of  1870,  by  which  there 
appears  an  increase  of  47,479  : 


COUNTIES. 


Arkansas  

Ashley 

Bonton 

Boooe 

Bradley, 

Calhoun 

CarroH 

Chicot 

Clark 

Colombia 

Conwaj 

Crawford 

Crittenden 

Craighead 

Cross , 

Dallas 

Desha 

Drew 

FrankUn 

Pulton 

Oimot 

Greene 

Hemnstead.... 

Hot  Spring 

Independence. , 

Izard 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnson  

Lafayette 

Lawrence....'. 
LitUe  RiTcr. . . 

Madison 

Marlon 

Mispissippi.... 

Monroe 

Montgomery.. 

Newton 

Ouachita 

Perry 

Phllllpp 

Pike 

Poinsett 

Polk 

Pope 

Prairie 

Pulaski 

Randolph 

St.  Francia.... 

Saline 

Scott 

Searcy 

Sebastian 

Serler 

Sharpe. 

Union 

VanBuren 

Wasfaluffton . . . 

WhitcTT. 

Woodruff 

YeU 


Totnl , 


1870. 


8.268 
8,04S 

13,821 
7,088 
8,646 
3,853 
6,780 
7,214 

11968 

11,397 
8,112 
8,967 
8,831 
4,577 
3,916 
5,707 
6,126 
9.960 
9,627 
4,848 
3.948 
7,573 

18.768 
5,877 

14.566 
6,806 
7.268 

15,788 
9,152 
9,139 
5,981 
8,2r6 
7.987 
8,079 
8,683 
8,386 
?,984 
3.864 

12;975 
2,085 

1P,372 
3,788 
1,720 
8,876 
8,409 
5,604 

82,066 
7,466 
6,714 
3,911 
7.483 
5.614 

12,»40 
4,482 
5.400 

10,571 
6,107 

17,266 

10,346 
6,891 
8,048 


483,179 


1800. 


8,844 
8,5»0 
0,9C6 

•  •  •  • 

8,388 
4,103 
9,388 
9,231 
0,735 
18,449 
6,697 
7,860 
4,920 
8,066 

•  •  •  • 

8.883 
6,459 
9,078 
-7,298 
4,024 

•  ■  •  • 

6,643 

13,989 

5,685 

14,307 

7,216 

10,493 

14,971 

7,812 

8,4^4 

9,872 

7,746 
6,192 
8.895 
6.667 
8,633 
8.503 

18,986 
2,465 

14,878 
4,026 
8,621 
4,268 
7,883 
8,854 

11.699 
6  261 
8,672 
6.640 
5.145 
6,271 
9,238 

10,516 

•  •  •  ■ 

12,288 
B,857 

14.678 
8,316 

6,8&3 


485.4rO 
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ARMY  OF  THE  UinTED  STATES.  The  1871,  the  army  is  to  be  brought  down  to  the 
work  of  redacing  the  militaiT'  force  of  the  legal  standard  of  80,000  enlisted  men,  as  pre 
United  States  has  gone  steadily  forward  daring  scribed  in  the  act  of  Jaly  16,  1870,  and  in  the 
the  past  year.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1869,  the  mean  time  recruiting  is  to  be  coDtinued  only 
number  of  officers  in  the  service  was  2,746,  on  a  scale  rendered  necessary  by  casualties, 
increased  by  the  appointment  daring  the  year  By  an  order  issued  in  April,  important 
of  6  post  chaplains,  and  58  graduates  of  West  changes  were  made  in  the  military  depart- 
Point,  making  in  all  2,810.  On  the  16tli  of  ments,  and  several  of  the  commanders  were 
November,  1870,  the  whole  number  was  2,481,  transferred  from  one  department  or  division  to 
a  reduction  of  829.  An  act  of  Congress  was  another.  The  Department  of  Alaska  was 
approved  on  the  15th  of  July,  making  addi-  broken  up  and  added  to  the  Department  of 
tional  provision  for  the  reduction  of  the  army.  Columbia,  which  includes  the  State  of  Oregon 
The  extent  of  the  list  of  retired  officers  was  and  the  Territories  of  Washington  and  Id^o, 
thereby  increased,  and  authority  was  given  to  with  its  headquarters  at  Portland,  Oregon. 
the  President  to  discharge  at  his  discretion,  ^  The  Department  of  Virginia  was  broken  up 
with  one  year's  pay,  such  officers  as  might ''  and  added  to  the  Department  of  the  East, 
apply  therefor,  and  to  transfer  officers  of  the  which  includes  the  New-England  States,  New 
line  to  the  list  of  supernumeraries.  The  Sec-  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
retary  of  War  was  directed  to  appoint  a  board  Maryland,  and  District  of  Columbia,  with  its 
for  the  examination  of  the  cases  of  officers  re-  headquarters  at  New-York  City.  It  is  com- 
ported by  the  department  cooimanders  as  unfit  manded  by  Msgor-General  McDowell.  The 
for  duty;  and  it  was  also  enacted  that  all  Department  of  the  Cumberland  was  broken 
sapemumerary  officers  remaining  after  the  let  up.  This  department  consisted  of  the  States 
of  January,  1871,  should  be  honorably  mustered  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and 
oat  of  the  service,  with  one  year's  pay  and  the  post  of  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  They  are  now 
allowances.  The  time  was  afterward  extended  all  added  to  the  Department  of  the  South, 
to  July  1,  1871.  Some  of  the  examinations  which  also  includes  the  States  of  North  and 
provided  for  by  this  act  have  taken  place,  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida, 
preparations  have  been  made  for  carrying  all  with  its  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  The 
its  provisions  into  effect.  The  whole  number  Department  is  under  command  of  Brigadier- 
of  officers  is  nltimatel^o  be  reduced  to  2,277,  General  Terry.  Migor-General  Schofield,  who 
and  the  number  of  enlisted  men  to  80,000.  On  was  previously  in  command  of  the  Department 
the  80th  of.  November,  there  were  still  211  of  the  Missouri,  was  transferred  to  the  com- 
snpemumerary  officers.  The  strength  of  the  mand  of  the  Division  of  the  Pacific,  vice 
army  at  the  same  date  was  as  follows:  1st  M^jor-General  Thomas,  deceased,  with  his 
cavalry,  1,023;  2d  cavalry,  921;  8d  cavalry,  headquarters  at  San  Francisco.  Brigadier- 
986;  4th  cavaJry,  854;  6th  cavalry,  1,123 ;  6th  General  John  Pope,  previously  in  command 
cavalry,  738 ;  7th  cavalry,  1,094 ;  8th  cavalry,  of  the  Department  of  the  Lakes,  was  trans- 
1,171 ;  9th  cavalry,  962 ;  10th  cavalry,  1,025 ;  ferred  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of 
Ist  artillery,  780 ;  2d,  944 ;  8d,  818 ;  4th,  801 ;  the  Missouri.  Brigadier-General  Philip  St. 
6th,  867;  1st  infantry,  604;  2d,  718;  8d,  746;  George  Cooke,  previously  in  command  of  the 
4th,  600;  5th,  812;  6th,  664;  7th,  739;  8th,  Department  of  the  Columbia,  was  ordered  to 
558;  9th,  567;  10th,  828;  11th,  681;  12th,  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Lakes. 
831;  18th,  504;  14th,  657;  15th,  845;  16th,  Brigadier-General  Canby,  previously  in  com- 
665;  17th,  898;  18th,  472;  19th,  548;  20th,  mand  of  the  Department  of  Virginia,  was 
810;  21st^  483;  22d,  778;  23d,  665;  24th,  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  Department 
4<31 ;  25th,  482 ;  engineer  battalion,  560 ;  per-  of  Columbia,  in  place  of  General  Cooke, 
manent  and  recruiting  parties  and  recruits  not  Major-General  Meade  remained  in  Philadel- 
svailable  for  assignment,  1,010;  general  ser-  phia.  General  Halleck  at  Louisville,  and  Lieu- 
vice  on  dnty  in  Bureaus  of  Department,  876 ;  tenant-General  Sheridan  in  command  of  the- 
Ordnance  Department,  706 ;  West  Point  de-  Division  of  the  Missouri, 
tachment,  261 ;  signal  corps,  82 ;  hospital  stew-  The  act  of  Congress  of  July  15th  prescribed 
•arda,  833 ;  ordnance  sergeants,  121 ;  available  a  new  system  of  regulations  for  the  army,  but 
recruits  at  depots,  743 ;  recruits  sent  from  its  preparation  was  not  completed  by  the  War 
Fort  Leavenworth  to  battalions  of  artillery.  Department  at  the  close  of  the  year.  It  will 
Sq)tember  80  and  October  7,  1870,  95.  Total  probably  be  submitted  to  Congress  at  the 
officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  army,  34,870.  present  session  (1871),  and,  if  approved,  go 

Recruiting  for  every  arm  of  the  service  has  mto  operation  at  once, 

been  carried  on  throughout  the  year.    Many  During  the  year  58  cadets  of  the  Military 

of  the  rendezvous  were  closed  in  February,  Academy  have  graduated  and  been  appointed 

1870,  owing  to  the  nearly  exhausted  state  of  second  lieutenants  in  the  army ;   17  have  been 

the  recruiting  fund.    Congress,  however,  hav-  discharged  for  marked  deficiency  in  conduct 

mg  made  a  special  appropriation  of  $50,000  or  studies ;  6  have  resigned ;  1  has  deserted, 

to  d^ray  expenses  until  the  end  of  the  fiscfd  and  4  Lave  died.    New  cadets  to  the  number 

year,  recruiting  was  resumed  under  instnic-  of  65  have  been  admitted,  and  the  corps  at 

tious  issued  on  April  80th.   By  the  1st  of  July,  present  numbers  228  members,  divided,  for 
Yoi* 
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purposes  of  study  and  scientific  instraction,  Yarious  surveys  for  military  defences  and 
into  four  classes,  and  organized,  for  military  internal  improvements  have  been  carried  on 
instruction,  duty,  and  discipline,  into  a  bat-  during  the  year  under  the  direction  of  the  War 
talion  officered  from  among  themselves.  The  Department,  but  no  reports  of  completed  work 
reputation  of  the  school  was  never  better  than  have  been  submitted.  River  and  narbor  sur- 
at  present,  and  it  is  sending  out  about  50  offl-  veys  have  progressed  satisfactorily,  and  opera- 
cers  each  year,  well  trained  and  disciplined,  tions  on  the  lakes  have  been  carried  on 
and  usually  equal  to  the  duties  which  they  are  throughout  the  year.  These  will  famish  ma- 
called  upon  to  perform  after  graduating.  terial  for  the  construction  of  charts  and  maps 

The  appropriations  of  money  for  the  military  of  great  value  in  a  commercial  as  well  as  a 

service  of  the  country  for  the  fiscal  year  end-  military  point  of  view.    Among  the  internal 

ing  JnneSO,  1870,  amounted  to  |8T,538,862.08;  improvements  under  consideration  or  in  prog- 

those  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1871,  were  rcM,  are  a  bridge  over  the  Willamette  River 

$80,249,148.97.    The  expenses  for  the  latter  at    Portland,     Oregon,  a  bridge  across  the 

year,  however,  amounted  to  182,902,849.97,  or  « Niagara  River,   from   Buffalo    to  Canada,  a 

$4,686,508.11   less   than   for   tiie   preceding  bridge  across  the  Arkansas  River  at  Little 

twelve  months.    The  estimates  on  which  the  Rock,  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  Green 

appropriations  for  the  year  1871-*72  are  to  be  Bay,  "Wisconsin,  to  the  Mississippi  River,  the 

based  require  $29,888,998.  improvement  of  navigation  from  Lake  Michi- 

But  little  progress  has  been  made  by  the  gan  to  the  Mississippi,  by  way  of  the  Wiijconsin 

rulway  companies  in  settling  the  debts  con-  and  Fox  Rivers,  and  various  other  works  for 

tracted  by  them  at  the  close  of  the  war  by  the  completing  and  improving  water  communica- 

purchase  of  the  material  of  the  military  rail-  tions  in  different  parts  of  the  country.    The 

roads.    The  total  debt  remaining  due  and  un-  labor  of  the  War  department  in  connection 

paid   on  June  80,   1870.  was  $6,912,106.97,  with  these  consists  mainly  in  making  surveys 

principally  owing  from  southwestern  compa-  and  examinations,  and  submitting  reports  to 

nies.  Their  payments  during  the  year  amounted  Congress. 

to  the  sum  of  $865,820.45,  but  owing  to  the  Among  the  new  tasks  imposed  upon  the 
amount  of  interest  the  entire  reduction  was  army,  in  these  times  of  peace,  by  the  last  Con- 
only  $58,128.04.  Action  by  Congress  for  their  gress,  was  that  of  observing  the  weather  at 
relief  has  been  sought  by  some  of  the  roads,  different  points  in  th^  country,  and  making 
while  suits  have  in  some  cases  been  instituted  reports  by  telegraph  ^^  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
against  those  defaulting.  merce."    {Sm  Mbteoboloot.) 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  The  only  active  military  operations  in  which 

fiscal  year  (1870-^71)  there  has  been  realized,  the  army  has  been  employed  during  the  year 

from  sales  of  surplus  arms  and  ordnance  to  have  consisted  of  a  few  attempts  to  repress  or 

citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  sum  of  $5,-  punish  the  depredations  and  outrages  of  the 

600,000.    More  than  1,840,000  stands  of  arms  Indians  on  some  portions  of  the  Western  bor- 

of  obsolete  pattern,  and  unfit  for  issue,  have  der.    A  band  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe,  known  as 

been  sold  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  it  is  the  Piegans,  roaming  about  in  the  Territory  of 

the  intention  of  the  Government  to  continue  Montana,  in  the  fall  of  1869,  were  guilty  of 

the  sales  as  opportunity  offers.  many  lawless  attacks  upon  the  property  of  the 

The  military  property  of  the  United  States  white  settlers,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 

at  Harper's  Ferry  was  sold  in  November  and  military  commander  for  protection.    General 

December,  1869,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  Sheridan   sent  a   detachment  under  Brevet 

Erescribed  by  law.    The  Secretary  of  War,  in  Colonel  E.  M.  Baker,  to  punish  the  marau- 

is  last  report,  recommended  that  Rome  Ar-  ders.    They  came  up  with  the  Indian  camp 

senal,  New  York,  Champlain  Arsenal,  Yer-  on  the  Marias  River,  on  the  28d  of  Janu- 

mont.  Mount  Yemon  Arsenal,  Alabama,  Ap-  ary,  and,  without  parley,  a  furious  attack  was 

galachicola  Arsenal,  Florida,  and  North  Caro-  made  upon  it,  killing  178  persons,  many  of 

na  Arsenal,  North  Carolina,  be  sold,  and  that  whom,  it  has  been  alleged,  were  women  and 

the  captured  lands  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  children.    The  following  is  General  Sheridan's 

and   Marshal    and  Jefferson,  Texas,   and  in  report  of  this  affair :                                           * 

Marion  Mid  Davis  Counties,  Texas,  be  also  dis-  ^«,«.^  Order$,  Ko.\. 

posed  of.    There   are   many  other   arsenals  w      ^»     ilt       «^tw                     -ir             i 

throughout  the  country,  which  m  the  opinion  '^                   CmcAao,  March  i%  1870.  '  \ 

oi  tne  oecretary,  should  be  sold,  and  the  pro-  The  Licutenant-Qeneral  commanding  this  military 

ceeds  used,  if  necessary,  for  the  erection  of  a  division  takes  great  pleasure  in  annonncing  to  the 

principal  arsenal  for  the  Atlantic  coast.   Rock  command  the  complete  success  of  the  2d  cavalry  and 

Wd  Arsen-l,  Dlinois,  hae  be«n  established  as  '^^^'X'^^^^^:^^  "l^^tot^l^ 

the  principal  arsenal  for  the  valley  of  the  Indians,  whose  proximity  to  the  British  line  has 

Mississippi.     An  arsenal  of  like  character  in  furnished  them  an  easy  and  safe  protection,  against 

the  East,  he  thinks,  could  be  erected  from  the  attack,  and  who  have  hitherto  murdered  and  stolen 

proceeds  of  the  sales  of  useless  arsenals,  with-  with  comparative  impunity,  in  defiance  and  contempt 

i[«*  «n»  o,««v.^«...:»4.:^«  ^i^  A.-.J-  is-       i."L         vi.  of  the  authontvof  the  Government.    Aft«r  having 

out  any  appropnation  of  fUnds  from  the  public  been  repeatedly  warned,  they  have  at  last  received  a 

ireasury.  dcsignea  and  well-merited  blow. 
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In  tlM  middle  of  winter,  the  thermometer  below  afflicted  with  small-pox.     The  Indians  of  the 

*^j''*^K*'P2*'^S'^*V\?  ^Jf  ^H'?!*^  beUevether  reservations  are  exclusively  under  the  protec- 

eoald  not  be  attacked,  the  blow  fell;  one  hundred  x-  _  «r*ki»  Tn/iu»  t}»..^«.^   t»4- 4>i.»  t)»»a^^  ^a? 

«id«™ty-three Indiins  were kiUed, 'three  hundred  ^^^^  ?^**^V  •  i\^  ^?^^*?'  ^^^  ^}^l^J^^^\!i^' 

horses  captured,  and  the  villaffe  and  property  of  the  ^^^  naa  omciaUy  nouned  you  of  the^r  maoihty 

band  totally  destroyed.  The  Lieutenant-(ieneral  can-  to  restrain  those  very  Piegans,  and  had  called 

not  commend  too  highly  the  spirit  and  oondtt^  of  the  on  you  to  punish  them  for  theb  repeated  and 

^^:j^ti^Z/^^^:UZte'i^^^  increasingrobberies  and  murders,  and  yon  had 

the  weathwrT  and.  M  one  of  the  results  of  thb  severe,  ^  early  as  last  October  laid  down  a  plan  for  a 

bat  necessary  and  well-merited  puniahment  of  these  wmter  surprise  and  attack,  which  plan  was 

Indians,  he  oongratnlates  the  citizens  of  Montana  immediately  sent  to  the  Indian  Bureau,  elicit- 

mn  the  reasonable  prospect  of  future  security  for  j^g  j^q  remonstrances,  so  that  there  is  no  quee- 

BySSS^d'of  Ue^nant-General  SHERIDAN.  ^^'>^  «*  ^  of  responsibaity  save  and  except 

GaoBox  L.  HAjnvvTF,  ow  ^3  t.o  whether  Colonel  Baker  wantonly 

Assistant  Ad|ii«tant-6eneraL  and  cruelly  killed  women  and  children  unre- 

The  condnct  of  Qeneral  Sheridan  and  Colo-  sisting,  and  this  I  never  believed. *' 
uel  Baker  was   severely  criticised  in  some        During  the  spring  a  general  Indian  war  along 

quarters,  and  the  attack  on  the  Piegans  was  the  border  was   apprehended.    The  Sionx  in 

characterized  as  a  cold-blooded  and  indiscrim-  Wyoming  and  Dakota  Territories  manifested  a 

inste  slaughter  of  the  gaUty  and  the  innocent,  hostile  disposition  on  account  of  their  dissatis- 

Generjd  Sheridan  saw  fit  to  take  notice  of  these  faction  at  the  encroachments  made  on  their 

accusations  in  an  explanatory  letter  written  to  hunting-grounds^  which  they  believed  had  been 

General  Sherman  on  the  18th  of  March,  in  which  guaranteed  free  irom  the  intrusion  of  white  men 

he  said:  ^'We  cannot  avoid  bemg  abused  by  by  treaty.  The  IJtes  of  Colorado  and  New  Mex- 

one  side  or  the  other.    If  we  aUow  the  de-  ioo  also  refbsedto  goupon  the  reservations  set 

fenceless  people  of  the  frontier  to  be  scalped  apart  for  them,  and  loudly  expressed  their  dis- 

and  ravished,  we  are  burnt  in  effigy,  and  exe-  content  at  the  violation  of  what  they  nnder- 

crated  as  soulless  monsters,  insensible  to  the  stood  to  be  the  provisions  of  past  treaties, 

sufferings  of  hnmanity.    If  the  Indian  is  pun-  Nothing  more  occurred,  however,  than  aisw 

isfaed  to  give  secnrity  to  these  people,  we  are  isolated  attacks  npon  frontier  settlements  or 

the  same  soulless  monsters  from  the  other  side,  surveying  parties. 

This  is  a  bad  predicament  to  be  in,  but,  as  I  Two  circumstances  have  tended  materially 
have  said,  I  have  made  my  choice,  and  am  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between 
going  to  stand  by  the  people  whom  the  Gov-  the  authorities  of  the  Government  and  the  In- 
emment  has  plaoed  me  here  to  protect.  The  dian  tribes.  In  the  first  place,  the  visit  to 
reservation  is  the  last  ditch  of  the  wild  Indian,  Washington  of  two  deputations  of  powerful 
but,  to  get  him  there,  he  must  be  forced  on  by  chiefs,  one  of  them  headed  by  Red  Cloud,  the 
the  troops.  Those  who  think  he  can  be  in-  leader  of  all  the  Sioux,  and  a  patient  hearing 
duced  to  go  there  by  other  means  are  mistaken,  of  their  grievances,  have  tended  m  some  measure 
When  on  the  reservation,  he  will  have  to  be  to  allay  their  discontent,  and  since  their  return 
kept  there  by  the  presence  of  the  troops,  and  to  the  plains  they  seem  to  have  labored  faith- 
thus  become  tangible  for  the  good  work  of  fully  for  the  preservation  of  peaceM  relations 
civilization,  and  he  can  only  be  protected  in  with  the  Government.  The  other  favorable 
his  rights  while  there  by  the  troops  keep-  circumstance  is  found  in  the  humane  policy  of 
ing  off  the  emigrants  who  encroach  on  his  the  President,  who  has  appointed  commission- 
land.'*  ers  to  visit  the  Indiana,  from  the  Society  of 

General  Sherman  made  a  reply,  in  which  he  Friends,  and  called  upon  the  different  religious 
approved  of  what  had  been  done,  and  ex-  denominations  of  the  country  to  send  some  of 
pressed  his  disbelief  of  the  stories  which  had  their  best  men  among  the  savages  as  misaon- 
been  circulated  about  the  ^^Piegan  massacre."  aries,  to  induce  them  to  live  on  terms  of  peace 
nis  words  were :  '*  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  sup-  with  the  whites,  and  to  adopt  a  mode  of  life 
posed  that  some  of  our  people  prefer  to  believe  more  in  accordance  with  the  ways  of  civilized 
the  story  of  the  Piegan  massacre,  as  trumped  society.  These  propositions  have  been  acced- 
up  by  mterested  parties  at  Benton,  more  than  ed  to  with  alacrity,  and  nearly  all  the  reports 
a  hundred  miles  of^  rather  than  the  official  ac-  thns  far  received  have  been  of  the  most  en- 
count  of  Colonel  Baker,  who  was  on  the  spot,  couraging  kind.  The  idea  that  the  Indian  is 
and  is  the  responsible  party.  I  prefer  to  be-  incapable  of  civilization  and  cannot  be  dealt 
lieve  that  the  migority  of  the  killed  at  Moun-  with  accoi^ing  to  the  ordinary  principles  of 
t&in  Chiefs  camp  were  warriors;  that  the  justice  and  fairness  which  prevail  among  other 
firing  ceiled  the  ipoment  resistance  was  at  an  men  is  fast  bec^oming  obsolete,  and  it  is  hoped 
end;  tiiat  quarter  was  given  to  all  who  asked  that  an  era  of  kind  treatment  and  wise  policy 
for  it,  and  tnat  a  hundred  women  and  children  in  the  management  of  these  wards  of  the  na- 
were  aUowed  to  go  free  to  join  the  other  bands  tion  is  now  to  be  inaugurated, 
of  the  same  tribe  Imown  to  be  camped  near  by ;  The  National  Asylum  for  Disabled  Soldiers 
rather  than  the  absurd  report  that  there  were  has  been  in  successful  operation  during  the 
only  thirteen  warriors  killed,  and  that  all^  the  year.  The  number  of  inmates  on  the  1st  of 
rest  were  women  and  children,  more  or  less  December  was  as  follows : 
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OiMbled  Boldlen  and  tallon  supported  or  cared  for  inmates,  who  received  $22,728.29 :  Northwest- 

^iXSLfSX!,  S±«."?*.''?f '!.*:!°:  «.ioi  «™  Branch,  97  inmatoB,  who  received  $11,196.- 

At  BHBtem  Branch,  near  Angusta.  Maine 719  01 ;  being  a  total  of  668  disabled  soldiers  80 

i\  ^^SSr'a^''SSSJf^^pi^''^:::  2S  f "»P»<>yfd  faring  the  yea,  who  received  from 

Outdoor  relief. 1S6  the  asylum  the  sum  of  $66,586.49. 

-—  Workshops  have  been  established  at  each 

Whole  nnmberBupporVedOTiidid  during  "to^^^         '  asylnm,  and  the  trades  carried  on  are  shoe- 

euding  NoTember  1, 1869 8,809  making,  cigar-making,  plumbing,  gas-fitting, 


Licrease  oyer  last  year. 


~^    printing,  book-binding,  cabinet-making,  bas- 
ket and  broom  making,  painting,  trimming  and 


So  far  as  reported,  the  disabled  soldiers  so  knitting  with  machines,  wagon-making,  black- 
supported  in  the  general  asylum  come  from  smithing,  and  harness-making, 
the  several  States  as  follows:  Maine,  72;  New  Farms  and  gardens  are  also  cultivated,  and 
Hampshire,  51 ;  Vermont,  44 ;  Massachusetts,  there  were  recJized  from  these  sources  during 
186 :  Oonnecticut,  44 ;  Rhode  Island,  58 ;  New  the  year  the  following  sums : 

York,  887;  Pennsylvania,  729;  New  Jersey,    At  Central  the  enm  of. $9.788  10 

96;  Delaware,  44:  Maryland,  40;  District  of    At^terntheenmof....... ^S'"g  S2 

?i  1      v»      o  J     /^^!  •      K  r  ft     T  ^        «vi  >r   ViY*     -A*  Northwestem  the  sum  ot 10,4»  06 

Columbia,  84;  Ohio,  559;  Indiana,  817;  Uli-  — . 

nois,  269;  Wisconsin,  68;  Michigan,  148 ;  Iowa,  Making  a  total  of $29,«7  » 

88 ;  Minnesota,  80 ;  Missouri,  ^ ;  Kansas,  86 ;  Each  asylum  has  its  library  and  reading- 
California,  5;  West  Virginia,  8;  Kentucky,  20;  room,  which  are  constantly  used  by  the  in- 
Louisiana,  5 ;  Texas,  6 ;  and  Tennessee,  18.  mates  with  much  zeal.    The  libraries  are  now 

Of  those  cared  for  at  the  regular  asylums,  as  follows :  Central,  8,264  volumes — ^number 

69  were  under  the  age  of  twenty ;  1,502  be-  taken  out  and  read  during  the  year,  18,858 ; 

tweenthe  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty;  1,651  Eastern,  2,188  volumes — ^number  taken  out  and 

between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty,  and  406  read  during  the  year,  5,725 ;  Northwestem,  1,- 

over  the  age  of  fifty.    Of  the  whole,  1,066  500  volumes — number  taken  out  and  read  dur- 

wore  married,  with  wives  or  minor  children  ing  the  year,  4,990 ;  making  a  total  number  of 

still  living,  and  2,558  unmarried ;  1,455  were  volumes  of  6,902,  and  a  total  number  of  books 

native-born,  and  2,168  of  foreign  birth ;  157  taken  out  ana  read  during  the  year  of  24^568. 

belonged  to  the  regular  army,  87  to  the  navy,  The  reading-rooms  are  regularly  supplied 

and  8,418  to  the  volunteer  service.  with  the  following  newspapers  and  periodicals : 

All  of  these  are  either  partially  or  totally  Central,  80  dailies,  68  weeklies,  and  80  periodi- 

incapacitated  for  self-support,  by  iiguries  or  cals ;  Eastern,  29  dailies,  149  weeklies,  and  22 

diseases  entailed  upon  them  by  active  service  periodicals ;  Northwestern,  10  dailies,  48  wcek- 

in  the  late  war.    So  far  as  reported,  their  con-  lies,  and  11  periodicals, 

dition  is  as  follows :  8  lost  both  arms ;  6  both  The  books  are  mostly  donated  by  friends  of 

legs;  2,  each  an  arm  and  a  leg;  809,  each  an  the  Institution,  and  the  periodicals  are  gener- 

arm ;  888,  each  one  leg ;  and  1,245  were  dis-  ally  supplied  by  publishers.    Schools  are  also 

abled  by  other  wounds  received  in  the  service;  kept,  where  the  more  practical  branches  of 

118  were  blind,  the  most  of  them  totally ;  and  education  are  taught,  the  instruction  being,  so 

48  insane,  made  so  in  most  cases  by  the  cruel-  far  as  possible,  to  fit  for  self-support  such  as 

ties  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  rebel  are  not  totally  disabled.    The  attendance  dur- 

prisons.    The  remainder  were  disabled  by  sick-  ing  the  year  has  been  as  follows :  Scholars — 

ness  contracted  in  the  service,  as  shown  by  the  Central,  272 ;  Eastern,  50 ;  Northwestem,  76 : 

number  treated  in  the  hospital,  which  during  total,  898. 

the  year  was  1,667,  and  for  the  diseases  fol-  Of  the  whole  number  aided  during  the  year, 

lowinff :  Consumption,  217 ;  rheumatism  (acute  142  died — 14  while  absent  on  furlough,  and  80 

and  chronic),  182 ;  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  (being  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole)  of 

126 ;  paralysis,  71 ;  ulcers  and  old  gunshot-  consumption ;  891,  having  recovered  health  or 

wounas,  165 ;  chronic  bronchitis,  57 ;  asthma,  been  prepared  in  schools,  workshops,  or  other- 

24;epilepsy,  16;  ophthalmia  and  other  diseases  wise,  to  support  themselves,  were  honorably 

of  the  eye,  28 ;  disease  of  the  heart,  85 ;  dis-  discharged ;  68,  for  repeated  violations  of  the 

ease  of  the  ear,  18 ;  dyspepsia,  etc.,  88 ;  mias-  rules,  have  been  dishonorably  discharged, 

matic  diseases,  67;  hernia,  27;   chronic  in-  ASHMTJN,   Gboboe,   an  American  lawyer 

flammation  of  the  liver,  18 ;   diseases  of  the  and  political  leader,  bom  in  Blandford,  Mass., 

urinary  and  genital  organs,  88 ;  diseases  of  the  December  1804;  died  in  Springfield,  Mass., 

bones  and  joints,  22 ;  other  chronic  diseases,  July  17, 1870.    He  graduated  from  Tale  Col- 

166 ;  other  acute  diseases,  161,  etc.  lege  in  the  class  of  1828,  and  entered  the  lesal 

Those  who  are  able  to  do  any  kind  of  work  profession,  at  Springfield,  in  1828.    While  he 

are  employed  in  and  about  the  asylums,  and  rapidly  attained  a  high  position  in  his  profes- 

reoeive  compensation,  varying,  according  to  sion,  from  the  wide  range  of  his  general  attain- 

their  efi&ciency  as  laborers,  from  $5  to  $25  per  ments,  as  well  as  his  thorough  mastery  of 

month.    During  the  year  there  were  so  em-  legal  science,  and  his  extraordinary  tact  and 

ployed  at  the  Central  Asylum  866  inmates,  adroitness  in  the  management  of  his  cases,  he 

who  received  $32,617.19 ;  Eastern  Branch,  200  earl}'  took  an  active  interest  in  political  affairs. 
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He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Maflsaehttsetts  time.  Then  and  there,  Mr.  Douglas  gave  in, 
House  of  Bepreaentatives  in  1838,  18S5,  1886,  most  eloauentlj  and  Tehemently,  his  CMlhesion 
and  1841,  and  was  a  State  Senator  in  1888  and  to  the  Administration  and  the  coantry.  Mr. 
1889.  In  1845  he  was  elected  to  the  national  Ashmun  himself  briefly  epitomized  the  story, 
Ck>ngr8sa,  and  reelected  for  the  two  following  and  it  went  by  telegraph  that  night  all  over 
terms,  occnpying  his  seat  till  1861.  Few  mem-  the  country,  to  electrify  and  encourage  every 
bers  of  the  House  have  ever  equalled  him  in  one  on  the  morrow.  Mr.  Ashmun  retired 
vslaable  service  to  the  nation.  Though  pos-  from  public  life  soon  after  this  event,  and, 
sessing  fine  oratorical  powers,  he  was,  in  Con-  though  his  pen  and  voice  were  always  at 
gresa,  rather  a  debater  than  an  orator.  His  his  country's  service  in  every  time  of  danger, 
knowledge  of  haman  nature,  adroitness  in  he  mingled  in  public  affairs  only  on  extraordi- 
meeting  unexpected  circumstances,  and  in  deal-  nary  occasions.  His  health  has  been  precari- 
ing  with  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  polit-  ous  for  some  years.  Few  men  possessed  so 
ical  enemies,  rendered  him  a  valuable  man  to  wide  a  range  of  general  knowledge,  or  manners 
the  Whig  party  upon  the  floor  of  the  House,  so  felicitous  in  its  use.  He  was  at  home  in 
and  he  was  frequently  put  forward  by  his  every  department  of  physical  science,  and  a 
friends  to  manage  a  difficult  case,  or  confront  complete  connoisseur  in  all  art  topics ;  yet 
a  clamorous  opponent.  Mr.  Ashmun  was  a  there  was  nothing  assuming  or  pedantic  in  his 
warm  personal  friend  and  ardent  admirer  of  manner  of  communicating  his  knowledge.  He 
Daniel  Webster.  It  is  tit  ought  by  many  that  charmed  alike  the  simplest  and  the  most  high- 
this  intimacy  and  admiration  tended  to  inter-  ly-cultivated  intellects, 
nipt  his  advancement  in  public  lif^j  thougb  he  ASIA.  The  government  of  Russia,  during 
did  not  follow  Mr.  Webster  in  his  abandon-  the  year  1870,  was  more  intent  upon  consoli- 
ment  of  the  *'  Wilmot  Proviso,"  and  was,  in  dating  tnd  organizing  than  upon  enlarging  its 
fact,  snrpriaed  and  disappointed  at  the  position  conquests  in  Central  Asia.  A  considerable  po^ 
assumed  by  tbe  great  statesman  in  his  famous  tion  of  what  was  formerly  Independent  Tar- 
'* Seventh  of  March  Oompromise  Speech,"  Mr.  tary  has  now  been  fhlly  reduced  to  the  condi- 
Ashmun  s^  defended  Webster  in  the  ensuing  tion  of  a  Russian  province, 
quarreis.  His  replies  to  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  The  hopes  of  the  establishment  of  closer  and 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Charles  Allen,  of  Massa*  more  friendly  relations  between  China  and  the 
chusetts,  when  they  assailed  Webster  with  per-  civilized  countries  of  Europe  and  America  were 
sonal  and  political  bitterness,  were  among  the  sadly  disappointed  by  tbe  death  of  Mr.  Burlin- 
strongest  efforts  of  his  career  in  Congress,  game.  The  Chinese  Government  did  not  find 
He  could  not  sustain,  however,  the  position  he  one  capable  of  carrying  forward  his  work.  On 
had  assumed,  and  retired  from  ofllcial  political  the  contrary,  the  greatest  excesses  were  corn- 
life.  When  he  went  to  Chicago  in  1860,  he  mitted  in  several  cities  of  China  against  for- 
was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  representatives  eigners,  and,  in  particular,  against  the  Christian 
of  the  new  Republican  party,  and  was  elected  missionaries  and  institutions,  and  it  required 
chairman  of  the  convention'without  much  con-  the  most  earnest  remonstrances  on  the  part  of 
troversy.  His  fine  manner  and  personal  pros-  the  European  Governments,  especially  those  of 
ence  commanded  order  throughout  the  exciting  France  and  Great  Britain,  to  obtain  redress  for 
proceedings.  He  was  heartily  a  patriot,  and  his  the  outrages  committed. 
wondeTfU  magnetic  powerover  men  was  exert-  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  making  steady 
ed,  whenever  occasion  required,  in  his  country^s  progress  in  civilization,  and  does  not  hesitate 
cause.  A  notable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  to  adopt  important  reforms.  The  year  1870  is 
April,  1861,  just  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  remarkable  for  the  opening  of  several  new 
Sumter,  wben^  in  a  conversation  of  extraordi-  schools,  for  the  laying  of  railroads,  and  the 
nary  tact  and  earnestness,  he  convinced  Senator  appointment  of  ambassadors  to  the  courts  of 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  by  his  eloquent  appeals  and  Europe. 

bis  conclusive  arguments,  that  it  was  his  duty  While   Independent   Tartary  is   becoming 

to  bring  his  great  abilities  and  his  extensive  in-  more  and  more  dependent  upon  Russia,  Chi- 

fluence  to  the  support  of  the  Administration  and  nese  Toorkistan  and  Soongaria,  which  for  many 

the  Union.     The  gireat  Illinois  Senator,  never  years  have  been  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  the 

greater  than  then,  was  won  by  his  irresistible  Chinese  Government,  are  consolidating  their  in- 

magnetism,  and  rose  up  superior  to  partisanship,  dependence.  As  early  as  July  1 3, 1869,  the  offi- 

supeilor  to  disappointment  and  to  rivalry,  and  cifd  gazette  of  Peking  admitted  the  loss  of 

took  his  stand  with  the  country.    "  Now,"  said  Toorkistan.    Mohammed  Jaknb  Ehan,  Ehush- 

Mr.  Ashmun,  although  it  was  very  late  in  the  begi,  who  bears  the  title  Atalik  Ghasi  (Protector 

night,  "let  us  go  up  to  the  White  House  and  ofthe  Combatants  for  the  Crescent),  has  become 

tuk  with  Mr.  Lincoln.    I  want  you  to  say  to  the  ruler  of  Cashgar  and  Yarkand,  and  snb- 

Min  what  you  have  said  to  me,  and  then  I  sequently  conquered  Ehotan,  and  extended  his 

want  the  results  of  this  night's  deliberations  power  so  far  northward  that  Jli  and  Turumtse 

to  be  telegraphed  to  the  country."    Thatinter*  nave  become  tributary  to  him.    Thus  Thian- 

view  at  the  White  House  between  these  three  shan-pelu,  and  the  inhabited  parts  of  Thian- 

men—^Linooln^  Douglas,  and  Ashmun — wa<tone  shan-nanln,  the  so-called  iJty-Shehr,  are 

of  the  most  important  events  of  that  critical  lost  to  China  and  constitute  an  independent 
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khanate,  the  popnlation  of  which  is  esti- 
mated by  Dieterici  at  aboat  one  million  In- 
habitants. 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  has  added 
to  the  British  possessions  the  Nicobar  Islands. 
In  1869  three  islands  of  the  chief  group,  Nang- 
kowri,  Karmorta,  and  Trincutt,  were  occnpied, 
and  all  the  islands  placed  under  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  Andaman  Islands.    According  to 


the  reports  of  Austrian  scholars,  accompanying 
the  NoYara  Expedition,  the  Kioobar  Islands 
have  an  area  oi  725  square  miles,  and  about 
5,000  inhabitants. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  states,  divis- 
ions, and  subdivisions  of  Asia,  were  in  1870 
(according  to  Behro,  GeographUeJu  Jiihrbueh^ 
vol.  iii.,  Gotha,  1870)  as  follows,  the  indented 
countries  being  subdivisions : 


BofiBlan  Terrltoiy 

OMplan  Sea 

Atsi  Sea 

Turkey  tn  Aela : 

Asia  Minor 

Cyprus 

Armenia  and  Koordietan 

Syria 

TurklBh  Arabia 

Arabia 

Fersia 

AQshaniitan  and  Herat 

Beloochifttan 

Independent  Tartary : 

Khiva 

Bokhara 

Khokan 

Maymene 

#     Tareofnanla 

East  Toorkiatan 

China 

Japan 

East  India  (with  British  Bnrmah) . . . 

Ceylon 

Bnrmab  (Independent) 

Siam 

Anam 

Cochin  China  (French) 

Straits  Settlements 

PoninsQla  of  Malacca 

East  India  Islands 


Total. 


Sqnut  MIIm. 


Sqaan  MIIm. 


•  ■  •  • 
•  ■  ■  • 

907,051 
8,698 
121,087 
146,1S6 
193,787 


6,971,688 

178,871 

96,916 


672,688 
1,086,640 
669,846 
968,680 
166,888 


640,466 


666^84 

8,741,878 

149,899 

1,986,680 

94,706 

190,617 

800,094 

196,048 

381,728 

1,084 

81,699 

799,860 


17,119,696 


lababUanti. 


InhaUtakU. 


InksbttanU 
to  •  tq.  n£l«. 


8,889,660 


10,907,000 

1,006,000 

9,760,000 

900.000 


1,600,000 

9.600,000 

8,000,000 

100,000 

770,000 


16,468,000 
4,000,000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 
9,000,000 


7,870,000 

1,000,000 

146,600,000 

85,000,000 

190,467,788 

9,088,097 

4.000,000 

0.886,998 

9,000,000 

979,116 

982,881 

909,000 

99,091,000 


782.199^18 


1.49 


61 .68 
16.76 

18.83 

AM 

8.90 

8.89 

16.43 

19.06 


19.99 

1.8 

119.^ 

984.97 

195.71 

84.62 

91 

90^ 

46.46 

45.06 

900.91 

6.60 

86.89 


45.7 


ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA  AND 
PROGRESS.  Temperature  and  Phyncal  Con- 
$Utution  of  the  Sun, — Professor  F.  ZoUner 
conmmnicated  to  tbe  Royal  Saxon  Society  in 
June  an  elaborate  paper  in  which  he  snins  up 
his  own  and  others^  late  researches  into  these 
problems  as  follows :  The  eruptive  protaber- 
anoes  are  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
they  break  forth  from  a  layer  of  separation 
dividing  the  space  from  which  these  hydrogen- 
flames  shoot  up  from  the  space  into  which 
they  empty  themselves.  Respecting  the  phys- 
ical constitution  of  this  layer,  the  farther  as- 
sumption is  necessary  that  it  is  in  some  other 
state  than  gaseous.  It  may  be  either  solid  or 
liquid.  In  consequence  of  the  high  tempera- 
ture, the  solid  state  is  excluded,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  an  incandescent  liquid  is  therefore 
coigectured.  Concerning  the  mass  of  hydro- 
gen enclosed  by  this  liquid  layer  two  suppo- 
sitions appear  at  first  sight  possible : 

1.  The  whole  interior  of  the  sun  is  filled 
with  glowing  hydrogen — a  great  bubble  of 
that  gas  surrounded  by  an  incandescent  atmos- 
phere. 

2.  The  masses  of  hydrogen  thrown  out  by 
the  volcanic  outbursts  which  cause  the  phe- 
nomena called  protuberances  are  local  aggre- 
gations contained  in  hollow  spaces  formed 
near  the  surface  of  an  incandescent  liquid 


mass,  and  then  burst  through  their  outer  shell 
where  the  increased  pressure  of  the  material 
in  the  interior  reaches  a  certain  point. 

According  to  the  first  assumption,  a  state 
of  stable  equilibrium  will  only  occur  when 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid-dividing  layer 
is  smaller  than  that  of  the  gaseous  layer 
which  lies  immediately  beneath  it.  As,  how- 
ever, the  density  of  a  gaseous  globe,  whose 
particles  obey  the  laws  of  Newton  and  Ma- 
riotte,  increases  from  the  surface  toward  the 
centre,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  layer  of 
division  must  necessarily  be  smaller  than  that 
of  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  sun.  If 
we  assume  that  the  highest  limit  of  specific 
gravity  of  this  layer  is  the  mean  specific 
gravity  of  the  sun,  we  shall  have  to  assume 
that  all  the  deeper-lying  layers,  and  therefore 
the  still  deeper-lying  gaseous  layers,  have  the 
same  temperature.  But  the  interior  of  the 
sun  would  consist,  not  of  a  gas,  but  of  an  in- 
compressible liquid,  which  is  the  second  sup- 
position. 

Professor  ZoUner  estimates  the  internal  tem- 
perature of  the  sun  to  be  68,400°  C.  at  a  depth 
of  only  27''  under  the  visible  surface  of  the 
luminary,  or  at  about  -^  of  its  visible  semi- 
diameter.  The  probable  minimum  value  of 
the  temperature  of  the  chromosphere,  he  puts 
at  27,700°  0.   Assuming  the  atmospheric  press- 
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are  at  the  base  of  the  chromosphere  to  be  for  evidence  of  other  temperature  periods  than 
Q,180iimL  (about  seven  inches  of  the  mercurial  that  dependent  on  the  eleven-year-spot  period. 
barometer),  he  finds  the  pressure  at  the  level  There  are,  indeed,  plain  indications  of  such  a 
of  the  nuclei  of  the  spots  to  be  about  184,000  period  of  about  fifty  or  fifty-five  years^  dura- 
atmospheres,  and  the  pressure  in  the  inner  tion — ^probably  identical  with  Wolfs  fifty-six 
r^on  before  named  to  be  not  less  than  4,-  year  period — but  our  series  of  observations  is 
070,000  atmospheres.  not  extended  enough  to  iustify  any  exact  con- 
Svmr^^U  and  Magnetie  Storm$, — ^A  great  elusion.    If  we  acknowledge  the  probability 
magnetic  disturbance  was   recorded  at  Kew  of  a  connection  between  planetary  configura- 
Observatory,  January  3d,  which  lasted  for  six-  tions  and  solar  spots,  then  we  are  at  once  led 
teen  or  seventeen  hours,  and  during  its  con-  to  make  a  direct  connection  between  the  for- 
tinnance  an  aurora  was  vfsible.     A  smaller  mer  and  the  temperature  variations.    Such  an 
disturbance  began  January  Sth,  also  accom-  investigation  I  have  begun,  and  the  indications 
panied  by  an  aurora.    During  the  early  part  are  that  positive  results  will  be  attained,  and 
of  the  month  the  extent  of  spots  on  the  sun  such  as  will  demonstrate  that  the  solar  spots 
was  larger  than  usual,  as  indicated  by  the  pho-  are  but  an  imperfect  index  to  the  periodic 
tograpMc  registration,  as  follows :  changes  in  the  solar  radiation ;  these  periodic 
Jviury  1 . .  6  groopA,  s  of  them  nther  lar«;o.  changes  being  apparently  more  intimately  and 
"      10  "6      *"     |Mtheriarge.  directly  connected  with  the  tides  in  the  cool 
u      Ji "  6      •*     1  )arge!  atmosphere  surrounding  the  solar  photosphere. 
*|     12  .'is      **     1  veiy  large,  another  large.  The  results  of  this  investigation  will  be  made 
"      14  "4     "     liaree!  known  SO  soon  as  the  recent  observations  on 
''     di '. '.  5      *'     1  Terr  large,  another  large.  the  Hohenpeissenberg  can  be  incorporated  into 
"     »..4      "     iiaige.  the  work." 

February  lat  a  very  considerable  magnetic  ^^'¥^y  ^^"^.f'*  ^}t  Sun\f  Altitude  and  tU 

disturban<4  was  remarked,  lasting  about  nine  ^^'^y^^Inte^tyofTot^Dayl%gU^^^ 

hours.    An  aurora  occurred  at  the  same  tune,  ,^®°^^.?- ^T''\ ^^h  ^'^  ^^^X^""}^  ^'^^'' u 

and  telegraphic  wires  were  affected  by  earth-  *5^  ?"*^^^  Royal  Society  m  March  the  result 

currentsT    February  11th  another  storm  took  ?^  ?  l^?^  series  of  determinations  of  the  chem- 

place,  continuing  with  more  or  less  intensity  ^t^^  intensity  of  total  dayhght  m  a  cloudless 

for  thirty  hours,  and  an  aurora  appeared  again.  81^7,  made  by  them  on  the  flat   Jable-land 

The  following  is  the  record  of  sun-spote  for  s^^theast  of  Lisbon,  Portugd,  with  the  object 

February  •  '^  of  ascertaining  the  relation  between  the  solar 

4Bmangronps  aiareeonet  altitude  and    the    chemical   intensity.      The 

5        ^pwup  ,  ^  j^jjj^y  j^^*^^  J  ^^^  \m^,  method  of  measurement  adopted  was  founded 

a  large.  1  ¥ery  largo.  upon  the  exact  estimation  of  the  tint  which 

2  very  iaige.''^    '^**'  Standard  sensitive-paper  assumes  when  exposed 

1  laige,  s  very  large.  for  a  given  time  to  the  action  of  daylight.  The 

J  }jgj-  exp^Briments  were  made  as  follows : 

^  **  1.  The  chemical  action  of  total  daylight 

was  observed  in  the  ordinary  manner.    2.  The 

u  chemical  action  of  the  diffused  daylight  was 

then  observed  by  throwing  on  to  the  exposed 

Ttrre^trial  Temperature  aiuL  Solar  Spots. —  paper  the  shadow  of  a  small  blackened  brass 

Mr.  Cleveland  Abbe,  director  of  the  Cincin-  ball,  placed  at  such  a  distance  that  its  apparent 

nati  Observatory,  contributes  to  the  American  diameter,  seen  from  the  position  of  the  paper, 

Journal  of  Science  for  November  an  interest-  was  slightly  larger  than  that  of  the  sun's  disk, 

ing  paper  on  the  connection  between  sun-spots  8.  Observation  No.  1  was  repeated.   4.  Obser- 

and  terrestrial  temperature.    His  conclusions  vation  No.  2  was  repeated, 
are  founded  on  an  extended  comparison  of        *^  The  means  of  observations  1  and  3  and  of 

Wolfs  tabular  view  of  the  relative  frequency  2  and  4  were  then  taken.    The  sun's  altitude 

of  solar  spots  during  the  past  three  centuries,  was   determined  by  a  sextant  and   artificifd 

witii  such  meteorological  tables  as  were  ac-  horizon,  immediately  before  and  immediately 

eessiUe  to  the  author.    He  also  studied  the  after  the  observations  of  chemical  intensity, 

series  of  obseavations  made  on  the  Hohenpeis-  the  altitude  at  the  time  of  observation  being 

aenberg,  extending  from  1792  to  1850.  with  but  ascertained  by  interpolation, 
five  years  (waitted  at  intervals.  Mr.  Abbe  finds        **  It  was  first  shown  that  an  accidental  va- 

tbat  the  comparisons  indicate  a  decrease  in  nation  in  the  position  of  the  brass  ball  within 

the  amount  of  heat  received  from  the  sun  dur-  limits  of  distance  from  the  paper,  varying  from 

ing  the  prevalence  of  Bpot8---a  result  in  bar-  140  millimetres  to  230  millimetres,  was  with- 

mony  with  the  recent  investigations  into  the  out  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  results.  One 

nature  of  the  solar  photosphere.    The  mean  of  the  184  sets  of  observations  was  made  as 

of  several  years'  observations,  taken  at  the  pe-  nearly  as  possible  every  hour,  and  they  thus 

nod  of  maximum  and  minimum  frequency,  naturally  fall  into  seven  groups,  viz. : 
makes  this  fact  more  strikingly  apparent.    Mr.        "  (1)  Six  hours  from  noon,  (2)  five  hours 

Abbe  adds:  "  It  would  be  interesting  to  seek  from  noon,  (3)  four  hours  from  noon,  (4)  three 


Febraary  5  ..4 

»k 
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hours  from  noon,  (5)  two  honrs  from  noon,  (6) 
one  hour  from  noon,  (7)  noon. 

"Each  of  the  first  six  of  these  groups  con- 
tains two  separate  sets  of  observations :  (1) 
those  made  before  noon,  (2)  those  made  after 
noon.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  from 
experiments  made  at  Eew,  that  the  mean 
chemical  intensity  of  total  aaylight  for  honrs 
equidistant  from  noon  is  constant.  The  result 
of  the  present  series  of  experiments  proves 
that  this  conclusion  holds  good  generally,  and 
a  table  is  given  showing  the  close  approxima- 
tion of  the  numbers  obtained  at  hours  equi- 
distant from  noon. 

"  Curves  are  given  showing  the  daily  march 
of  chemical  intensity  at  Lisbon  in  August, 
compared  with  that  at  Xew  for  the  preceding 
August,  and  at  Par&  for  the  preceding  April. 
The  value  of  the  mean  chemical  intensity  at 
Kew  is  represented  by  the  number  94.5,  that  at 
Lisbon  by  110,  and  that  at  Par&  by  818.3,  light 
of  the  intensity  1.0  acting  for  24  hours  being 
taken  as  1,000. 

"  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the 
observations  arranged  according  to  the  sun^s 
altitude : 


No.  of 

Mean 
Altltado. 

Chemical  IntenBfry. 

ObservatlonB. 

SuiL 

Sky. 

Total. 

16 

9    61 

0.000 

0.088 

0.038 

18 

19    41 

0.088 

0.068 

0.086 

» 

81    14 

0.069 

0.100 

0.169 

23 

43    18 

0.100 

0.115 

0.215 

19 

68    09 

0.186 

0.196 

0.969 

94 

61    06 

0.196 

0.189 

0.827 

11 

64    14 

0.2S1 

0.138 

0.859 

Curves  are  given  showing  tlie  relation  between 
the  direct  sunlight  (column  8)  and  difibse  day- 
light (column  4)  in  terms  of  the  altitude.  The 
curve  of  direct  sunlight  cuts  the  base  line  at 
10^,  showing  that  the  conclusion  formerly  ar- 
rived at  by  one  of  the  authors  is  correct,  and 
that  at  altitudes  below  10^  the  direct  sunlight 
is  robbed  of  almost  all  its  chemically  active 
rays.  *  The  relation  between  the  total  chemicid 
intensity  and  the  solar  altitude  is  shown  to  be 
represented  graphically  by  a  straight  line  for 
altitudes  above  10^,  the  position  of  the  ex- 
perimentally-determined points  lying  closely 
on  to  the  straight  line. 

"  A  similar  relation  has  already  been  shown 
to  exist  (by  afar  less  complete  series  of  experi- 
ments than  the  present)  for  Eew,  Heidelberg, 
andParA;  so  that,  although  the  chemical  in- 
tensity for  the  same  altitude  at  different  places 
and  at  different  times  of  the  year  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  transparency  of  the 
atmosphere,  yet  the  relation  at  the  same  place 
between  altitude  and  intensity  is  always  rep- 
resented by  a  straight  line.  This  variation  in 
the  direction  of  the  strught  line  is  due  to  the 
opalescence  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  au- 
thors show  that,  for  equal  altitudes,  the  higher 
intensity  is  always  found  where  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  greater,  as  in  summer, 
when  observations  at  the  same  place  at  differ- 


ent seasons  are  compared,  or  as  the  equator  is 
approached  when  the  actions  at  different  places 
are  examined.  The  differences  in  the  observed 
actions  for  equal  altitudes,  which  may  amoont 
to  more  than  100  per  cent,  at  different  places, 
and  to  nearly  as  much  at  the  same  place  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  serve  as  exact 
measurements  of  the  transparency  of  the 
atmosphere. 

"  The  authors  conclude  by  calling  attention 
to  the  close  agreement  between  the  curve  of 
daily  intensity  obtained  by  the  above-men- 
tioned method  at  Lisbon,  and  that  calculated 
for  Naples  by  a  totally  different  method." 

Spectrum  qf  a  Sun-tpot, — April  9,  1870, 
Prof.  0.  A.  Young,  of  Dartmouth  College,  in- 
vestigated the  spectrum  of  a  large  group  of 
spots  a  little  north  and  east  of  the  sun^s  centre. 
He  found  the  lithium,  calcium,  and  titanium 
lines  strpogly  marked,  and  the  sodium  lines 
clearly  perceptible.  The  titanium  lines  were 
very  well  defined,  a  circumstance  at  which 
Prof.  Toung  was  surprised,  as  they  are  incon- 
spicuous in  the  normal  spectrum.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  calcium  lines  in  the  spot- 
spectrum.  Many  other  lines,  mostly  faint, 
were  affected  to  nearly  the  same  degree,  bat 
the  observer  had  not  time  to  identify  them. 
There  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  exceedmgly 
brilliant  protnberanoe  on  the  southwest  limb 
of  the  sun  (position  angle  280*^),  near,  but  not 
over,  a  large  spot  which  was  just  passing  off. 
At  the  base  of  this  prominence,  which  was 
shaped  like  a  double  ostrich-plume,  the  C  line 
was  intensely  brilliant,  so  that  the  slit  could 
be  opened  to  its  whole  width  in  studying  the 
form  above  described^  but  it  was  not,  so  far  as 
he  could  see,  in  the  least  dbtorted.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  F  line,  also  very  brilliant,  was 
shattered  all  to  pieces,  so  that  at  its  base  it 
was  three  or  four  times  as  wide  as  ordinal, 
and  several  portions  of  it  were  entirely  de- 
tached from  the  rest. 

Since  the  C  line  was  not  similarly  affected, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  attribute  this  breaking 
up  of  F  to  cyclonic  motions  in  the  gas  from 
wnich  the  light  emanates,  and  it  becomes  ver  j 
difficult  to  imagine  a  cause  which  can  thus  dis- 
turb a  single  line  of  the  spectrum  by  itself. 
Prof.  Young  suggests  that  possibly  this  ap- 
pearance may  be  the  result  of  local  absorp- 
tions acting  upon  a  line  greatly  widened  by 
increase  of  pressure  or  temperature. 

The  Keui  Heliograpli, — Mr.  J.  P.  Sassiot^ 
chairman  of  the  committee  o^the  Kew  Ob- 
servatory, has  made  a  report  of  the  work  done 
at  that  institution  during  the  past  year.  The 
heliograph  in  charge  of  Mr.  Warren  De  La 
Rue  continued  to  be  operated  in  a  satisfactory- 
manner.  Li  237  days  851  pictures  of  the  sun 
were  taken.  A  paper  embodying  the  positions 
and  areas  of  the  sun-groups  observed  at  Eew* 
during  the  years  1864, 1865,  and  1866,  as  well  as 
fortnightly  values  of  the  spotted  solar  area  f^om 
1832  to  1868,  has  been  communicated  to  the 
Boyal  Society  by  Messrs.  Warren  De  La  Rue, 
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Slewart,  and  Loewj.    A  table  exhibiting  the  in  transit  reqmred  the  tuune  focoB  as  the  son.    This 

nnmber  of  san-spots  recorded  at  Kew  darincr  Y"  ^^®  ^®*  ^*y  ^^  determining  whether  the  ob- 

the  year  1869,  after  the  manner  of  Hofratfi  Jects  were  terrestrial  or  not. 
Schwabe,  baa  beev  aent  in  to  the  Astronom-        Photograph  of  a  Solar  Prominence, — ^Prof. 

ical  Sooietj,  and  pnblished  in  their  monthly  0.  A.  Young,  of  Dartmouth  College,  thus 

noticea.    M.  Otto  Strure,  director  of  tlie  Ini-  records  a  successfhl   attempt  to  procure  a 

perial  Obaervatorj  at  Polkowa,  yisited  Eng-  photograph  of  a  solar  prominence,  at  any  time 

land  in  the  month  of  August  last.    He  brought  and  without  waiting  for  the  favorable  oppor- 

with  him,  for  the  Eew  Observatory,  some  sun-  tunity  of  a  total  eclipse.    He  writes  to  the 

pictorea  taken  at  Wilna  with  the  photohelio-  American  Journal  of  Science,  under  date  of 

graph,  which  waa  made  some  years  ago,  under  September  28,  1870 : 

the  direction  of  Mr.  De  La  Rue,  by  Mr.  DaU-        "  I  have  Just  succeeded,  with  the  help  of 

meyer.    This  instrument  combines  several  im-  our  skilful  artist,  Mr.  H.  O.  Bly,  in  obtaining 

portant  improvements  on  the  original  Kew  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  solar  prominences, 

model,  the  value  of  which  is  forcibly  brought  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose.    It  was  taken 

oat  in  the  superior  definition  of  the  Wibia  through  the  hydrogen  line,  near  G,  by  open- 

son-picturea.    Aa,  however,  the  aeries  of  the  ing  the  slit  of  tiie  spectroscope  and  attaching 

ten-yearly  record  at  Kew  was  commenced  with  a  small  camera  to  its  eye-piece.    As  a  picture 

the  inatrnment  as  originidly  constructed,  it  of  course  it  amounts  to  very  little.   It  required 

was  not  deemed  desirable  to  alter  it  in  any  an  exposure  of  three  minutea  and  a  hal^  and, 

way  until  the  series  had  been  completed  and  the  polar  axis  of  the  telescope  being  imper- 

redueed,  and  the  corrections  for  optical  distoi*-  fectly  adjusted,  the  clock-work  failed  to  fol- 

tion  asoertained  and  applied.    In  the  event  of  low  perfectly,  so  that  no  detail  is  visible,  and 

the  son-work  being  continued  after  1872,  it  the  picture  will  not  bear  much  magnifying.    I 

will  be  denrable  to  do  so  with  a  new  and  im-  am  convinced,  however,  that  by  using  a  more 

proved  heliograph.    M.  Struve  proposed  to  ex-  sensitive  collodion,  and  taking  proper  pains 

change  the  complete  series  of  pictures  obtained  with  the  adjustment  of  the  instrument,  satis- 

at  Wiina  for  that  made  at  Kew.  He  .also  stated  factory  photographs  of  these  curious  objects 

that  it  is  contemplated  to  erect  a  second  helio-  may  be  obtained. 

graph  at  the  Central  Observatory  at  Pulkowa.        **  I  may  add  that  the  spectroscope  employed 

A  Solar  Phenomenon  accounted  for, — ^In  a  has  the  dispersive  power  of  18  prisms  of  flint, 

letter  read  before  the  Royal  Astronomical  So-  each  with  an  angle  of  65^.^' 
ciety,  in  March,  Lieutenant  Herschel  .gave  a        Solar  Prominences  easily  seen, — ^Mr.  Ernest 

description  of  some  singular  object  which  he  Carpmael,  of  8treatham    Hill,   England,  has 

had  seen  traversing  the  sun^a  disk,  October  succeeded  in  obtaining  good  views  of  the  solar 

17  and  18,  1869 :  prominences  by  the  following  simple  instru- 

He  wu  about  to  apply  his  spectroscope  to  the  ob-  P^*^.  ^f'"'?}  ^e  fixed  one  of  Mr.  Brown- 

servalion  of  a  solar  prominence  when  his  attention  ^^  ^  direct- vision  spectroscopes  (having  seven 

was  attracted  to  certain  shadows  traversing  the  disk  prisma)  on  a  board  wliich  also  carried  a  two- 

ofthesnn^whichbecamebriffht  streaks  when  they  had  inch   object-glass   belonging  to   a  good  field 

JTl^uV^sp^k's^fketr^^^  i!lTP;'*^^.hT°]^^'^'  iustrumenMhus 

but  the  phenomenon  lasted  too  long  for  this  expuSal  ^ranged,  on  the  back  of  an  ordinary  bedroom 

tion  to  be  available.    He  next  thought  that  perhaps  mirror,  and  directed  it  at  the  sun.    The  slit 

a  system  of  meteon  might  be  in  transit,  and  prepared  was  set  so  as  nicely  to  divide  the  D  line,  and 

to  subject  the  phenomenon  to  careful  scrutiny.    The  ft  blue  gloss  was  generaUy  interposed  in  front 

equatorial  was  set  in  motion,  the  sun's  disk  bemg  ^c  ♦Tia  aiif  fo.  o;a-  4->ia  i;«1*       a-  ♦!,«  ;^«^^  ^fi 

p?ojected  on  a  screen.    The  shadows  wore  seen  pe^  ^l  **^®  »",^  ^  »^  ***«  "»*?*•     ^}^^  >^f««  ?^ 

sbtentiy  traversing  the  soUr  disk,  but  at  different  *"®  ^^^  traversed  the  sJit   at  intervals,  the 

▼elocities,  the  larger  ones  travelling  most  swiftly,  flames  appeared  as  bright  prolongations  of  the 

There  appeared  to  oe  two  streams.    He  noticed  that  F  line  extending  beyond  the  sun's  limb.    It 

rmtfltSSry^^^^^d^vti^'tt"^^  IZf^-  clearly  seen  at  times  that  tiiese  pro- 
he  focosaed  on  a  disu^t  cloud.  At  length,  while  loagations  were  narrower  than  the  F  Ime,  and 
he  was  attentively  scrutinizing  the  phenomenon,  he  vere  not  m  the  centre  of  it,  also  that  they 
ntw  one  of  the  objects  oome  suddenly  to  a  stand-still  were  frequently  detached  from  the  sun's  limb, 
Md  then  wMsk  off  in  a  ^erent  direction  Land  then  ^^  sometimes  they  were  not  straight:  ap- 
ne  perceived  that  the  phenomenon  he  had  been  ex-  .-vfl.«i.ony.^«  A^^^^A\*.t  •«  :«  .^,«»»«ii»  ^^^^^J\ 
amiSog  with  such  anxiSus  care  was  not  in  reality  an  P«af a°cefl,  depending,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
ftitronomlcal  phenomenon  at  all.  but  consisted  merely  ^^  tne  velocitv  and  pressure  of  the  gas  m  the 
ofafliffhtof  locusts.  He  considered,  however,  that  flame.  The  flames  were  also  readily  seen  in 
njt  oafy  WM  the  existence  of  so  enormous  a  swarm  the  C  line.     In  observing  the  solar  spectrum 

?utl?^1ac'?^in''^?^^^  ^,?,^«  found  colored  glasses  in  front  of  the 

the  oceiur^noe  the  expfiination  of  many  statemente  J^**  ^f  ^  "^^^"^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ni"0^  «  P088i- 

▼hioh  had  been  made  respecting  meteors  supposed  ble  Of  the  hght  from  the  parts  of  the  spectrum 

to  have  transited  the  sun,  and  also  of  some  pecu-  not  under  observation.    By  using  the  spectro- 

Ewities  noticed  by  astronomers  in  America  during  gcope  without  its  slit  and  collimating  lens,  and 

the  total  ecupse  of  last  year.    Mr.  Stone  said  that  it  j:™*:„«  u  ♦A«r«,.i  A.^  .»..<^«f  ^^\^w\^  \^  r[.:^» 

wss  importaSt  when  appearances  of  this  sort  wero  ^}^^^^%  i*  toward  the  jweat  nebula  m  Orion, 

iK>ticed  that  the  observer  should  examine,  as  Lieu-  '^^  shows  close  together  three  bnght  images  of 

tenant  Herschel  had  done,  whether  the  objects  seen  the  nebula  exhibited  on  a  continuous  spectrum. 
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IHnhish  Color  of  the  Ban. — Nature  received  of  his  life  to  its  perfection,  and  says  that  with- 

several  communications  during  the  year  from  in  a  few  years  the  entire  engineering  commu- 

correspondents,  describing  a  pinkish  color  of  nity  of  both  hemispheres  will  be  invited  to 

the  sun.  which  they  had  noticed.    Mr.  A.  S.  take  the  matter  in  hand.    The  following  are 

Herschel,  who  was  favored  with  a  sight  of  the  the  more  important  parts  of  his  statement  of 

phenomenon,  at  Cranbrook,  England,  May  2dd,  results  and  of  expectations : 

says :  Tho  seyeral  experiments  that  have  been  made  show 


pinkiah 

miles  no «.«-,, —  —^—,  ^«-.,^w«.  ■.«,-•:•■..              .       •<■ 

five  and  six  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  afternoon  of  Mon-  ^^  »^d  46  degreea,  ftiUy  8.6  units  of  heat  per  minute 
day,  the  2«d  ult.  It  was  bo  seen  by  myself  at  Cran-  ^W"  ?»«^  ^^^^^  ^^^  <>f  «^*  presented  perpendicidarly 
brook,  in  company  with  several  others,  who  thought  *°  ^°®  wxh^b  rays.  A  unit  of  heat  being  equivalent  to 
that  the  color  was  quite  unusual,  shining  through  a  ^^^2  foot-pounds,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  theoretical- 
thick  haze  of  apparently  low  drrostratus,  but  which  ly,  a  dynamic  energv  of  2,702  foot-pounds  is  tMnsmit- 
was  perhaps  rain-cloud,  as  the  air  at  the  time  was  **^^  "7  *"®  radiant  hent,  per  mmute,  for  each  square 
light  ftt)m  the  north,  and  cold,  while  the  mist,  or  f<>o*»  hence  270.200  foot-j)ounds  for  an  area  of  ten  feet 
haze,  seemed  to  be  at  no  very  great  elevation  above  aquare.  If  we  divide  this  sum  by  the  adopted  stand- 
the  ground,  and  considerably  Tower  than  those  or-  •»■"  of  88,000,  we  ascertain  tliat  one  hundred  square 
dinary  forms  of  cirrostratus  in  which  halos  and  feet  of  surface  exposed  to  the  solar  rays  develop  con- 
mock-suns  are  generally  seen.  tinuouslv  8.2  horse-power  during  nine  hours  ^  day, 

The  color  observed  here  was  a  pinkish  buff,  or  within  the  limits  of  latitude  before  mentioned.  But 
such  a  mixture  of  pink  and  yellow  as  to  suggest  the  engineers  are  well  aware  that  the  whole  dynamic  en- 
abundance  of  more  blue  and  violet,  and  the  absence  ^^SV  of  heat  cannot  be  utilized  in  practice  by  any 
of  more  yellow  light  than  in  the  orange  and  reddish  engine  or  mechanical  combination  whatever,  nor  at 
tints,  generally  seen  in  the  setting  sun,  so  as  to  re-  *^i  approached ;  hence  I  have  assumed,  in  order  not 
semble  the  color  of  very  pale  blotting-paper,  or  a  to  overrate  the  capabifity  of  the  new  system,  that  a 
light  flesh-color.  While  the  disk  was  stiU  clearly  solar  engine  of  one- horse  power  demands  the  oonocn- 
seen  of  this  color,  two  or  three  sun-spots  were  visi-  tration  of  solar  heat  from  an  area  of  ten  feet  square, 
hie  upon  it  with  the  naked  eye.  Tnese  could  no  ^^  ^his  basis  I  will  now  proceed  to  show  that  those 
longer  be  distinguished  at  six  o* clock,  when  the  pe-  rec^ions  of  the  earth  which  suffer  from  an  excess  of 
culuff  pinkish  hue  was  was  also  succeeded  by  the  »oTar  heat  will  ultimately  derive  benefits  resultinff 
ordinary  yellow  of  the  sun*s  disk  near  the  honzon,  f^ui  an  unlimited  command  of  motive  power  which 
seen  through  a  thick  haze.  On  the  same  afternoon  ^H*  to  a  great  extent,  compensate  for  evils  hitherto 
(of  the  28d)  the  appearance  of  the  sun's  round  disk  supposed  not  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any  good, 
through  a  thick  cloud  of  haze  in  the  sky  was  noticed,  Before  entering  on  this  task  of  estimating  the  results 
for  a  considerable  time,  as  visible  with  rare  and  of  utilizing  sun-power.  It  will  be  well  to  scrutinize, 
unusual  distinctness  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  Kent.  ^  closely  as  wo  can,  the  mechanical  devices  by 
.      ,,                         -     .           1        i.        .    M  means  of  which  we  propose  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 

Anotner  correspondent  speaks  of  a  similar  f^el  contained  in  that  great  store-house  whence 

appearance  of  the  sun  observed  at  Rohrback,  it  may  be  obtained  free  of  cost  and  transportation, 

on  the  Moselle,  May  28d.     The  day  had  been  The  solar  engine,  we  have  seen,  is  composed  of  three 

warm,  without  y.ind.     Soon  after  2  p.  m.  the  tte  ml^iSsm  t  LTaSs%f%^^^^^ 

honzon  became  charged  with  mist,  and  ram  gity  of  the  sun's  roys  is  augmented  to  such  a  degree 

threatened.    About  8  o  dock,  the  sun  lost  its  that  tho  resulting  temperature  will  exceed  that  oftho 

brilliancy,   assumed   a  pale-yellow  hue,    and  lowest  pressure  of  steam  admissible  in  an  el&oient 

might  have  been  taken  for  the  moon  but  for  fW*??-.  ^^  ^^J\?  motor  itself,  it  suffices  to  say 

u<i^;AmAf At.       A  ^«o*  ♦v.^^   i.^»»««  ♦«  «:««   ««^  that  it  is  essentially  a  modem  steam-eneme  utuiz- 

ita  diameter.     A  mist  then  began  to  rise,  and  ^      ^  ^^  ^jj^^^  ^J^^^^  ^^^  mechanidT  energy  of 

a  north  wmd  to  blow,  and  at  4t  o'clock  the  the  steam  generated  by  the  concentrated  solar  rays, 

sun  became  rose-colored,  and  soon  after  scar-  Begarding  the  steam  generator,  it  will  only  be  neces^ 

let.    In  this  case,  as  in  that  described  by  lAr,  *"7  to  state  that  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  action  of 

was  supposed  to  be  one  cause   of  the  phe-  have  lastly  to  consider  the  effiden<7  of  the  mechanism 

nomenon.  by  means  of  which  the  solar  heat  is  concentrated  and 

Utilizing  the  Sun^e  Heat  for  Motive  Power,  the  temperature  raised  above  that  of  the  water  in  the 


contributed  during  the   year  a  series  of  re-  so  as  to  render  transportation  difficult!  and  Anally 

markable  .original  papers  to  the  London  JEngi-  the  question  will  be  put.  Is  it  liable  to  derangement 

neeHng  Journal^  descriptive  of  his  long  and  and  expensive  to  keep  in  order!  I  will  answer  these 

iTiCt  ?Tn«f  ^^«  ^,^^  the  dynamic  value  ^^fn^d.^^t^'SJ?  l^'^^^^^t  %^.  wJ^htTa 

of  the  sun's  heat  for  mechanical  work,  and  of  Small-indeed,  lightness  is  the  most  noUble  peeu- 

his  method  of  utilizmg  it  by  means  of  a  solar  llarity  of  the  concentration  apparatus.    As  to  bulk, 

engine.    He  omits  to  give  plans  and  a  detailed  this  apparatus  is  composed  of^small  parts  readily  put 

account  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  sun's  together.    Begarding  dunibility,  the  fact  need  only 

radiant  Aeat  is  coBcentrated,  in  order  to  "pre-  t^'^Z^  ^e^J^" to  tS^'i^TX^dSnl 

vent  enterprising  persons  from  procuring  pat-  nn  indefinite  length  of  time  without  appreciable  de- 

ents   for   modifications,"   experience   having  terioration;  hence,  unlike  the  furnaces  of  steam-boil- 

taught  him  the  danger  of  early  publications  of  *"»  which  soon  become  unserviceable,  struoturoa 

that  kind.    He  declares,  however,  that   he  Protected  as  the  concentration  apparatus  isj^y  thia 

Ar.^«  ^^  x^4.^^A  4.^  A^-u^  ^Ia 4.^ *  J?     V    •  metallic  plates,  cannot  be  rendered  unserviceable 

does  not  intend  to  take  out  a  patent  for  his  m-  from  the  mere  action  of  the  sun's  rays.    Another 

vention,  and  purposes  to  devote  the  remainder  question  will  be  asked,  whether  the  solar  engine  will 
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iBsiner  as  well  on  a  ]aii^  as  it  does  on  a  small  scale  t  power,  will  invite  the  European  mannfaotnrer  to  re- 

Tbe  following  rapl^  will  effectually  dispose  of  this  move  nis  machinery  and  erect  his  mills  on  the  firm 

pregnant  qneiy.    it  is  not  necessary,  nor  mtended,  to  ground  along  the  sides  of  the  alluvial  plain  of  the 

enluse  in  future  the  size  of  the  apoaratus  by  means  Nile,  where  sufficient  power  can  be  obtained  to  en- 

of  which  the  solar  intensity  has  been  successfully  able  nim  to  run  more  spindles  than  a  hundred  Man- 

oonceutnted,  and  the  temperature  sni&ciently  ele-  chesters. 

vsted  to  generate  stelun  for  the  engines  which  have 

basn  boiu.    The  maiimum  size  ^opted  has  been  (See  also  Snx,  Eclipse  of.) 

adequate  to  utilize  the  nw^Ant  heat  of  a  sunbeam  of  Heat  from  the  Moon, — At  the  Jane  meeting 

thirty-flve  Muare  feet  section.    The  em^oyment  of  ^^f  ^^^  ^^^^  Society  the  Earl  of  Rosse  gave  an 

aamcreaaednnmberof  such  structures  will  therefore     ^^ .  J» „^xi„p^  *        ^         •        *    xv 

b«  resorted  to  when  greater  power  is  wanted,  as  we  «Joow^t  of  more  aatisfaotory  experiments  than 

incnase  the  number  of  hands  when  we  desiie  to  per-  those  previoasly  reported,  to  determme  the 

fom  an  additional  amount  of  work.    The  motor  itself,  amount  of  beat  radiated  from  the  moon.     The 

!^_**!**^.^^^^'-?^A.^^J^?'J?!^?*i.^^._^^^^  three-foot  reflector  at  Parsonstown  was  em- 
Earl  Rosse  first 
the  moon^s  heat 

proMsedfin  the  first  instance,  to  apply  so£ar  engines  which  passes  through   glass,  and  fonnd  the 

iQ  places  where  there  is  not  steady  sunshine.    The  mean  of  nine  observations,  taken  at  varions  al- 

iiolsted  distnots  of  i^e  earth's  surface  suffering  from  titudes  of  the  moon  and  distances  fix>m  oppo- 

aa  excess  of  solar  heat  being  very  numerous,  our  „u:^«   x^  v^  11  ««      t«u-^-.  u  *i,^      ^^  S 

space  only  .dmits  of  a  glanceit  the  sunburnt  conti-  «'^f »»  *<>  ^^  ll-®8.    Through  the  same  glass, 

neot3.    An  examination  of  the  extent  of  these  will  ^0*^  percentage  Of  the  heat-rays  of  the  sun 

show  that  the  field  for  the  solar  engine,  even  with  were  transmitted.    It  seems,  therefore,  to  be 

the  proposed  restriction,  is  not  very  contracted,  clearly  proved  that  there  is  no  remarkable  dif- 

Thj^e  la  »  r«^ess  region  extending  from  the  north-  forence  between  the  sun's  and  moon's  heat  in 

west  coast  ol^Afnca  to  Mongolia,  9,000  nules  in     Z, ^^^^x^Y^         ««**»  «»**«  u^^^o  i^^»u  au 

length,  sad  nearly  1,000  mUei  wide.  Besides  the  regard  to  their  power  of  passmg  through  glass. 
Northern  African  deserts,  this  region  includes  the  The  expenment  made  during  the  previous  sea- 
southera  ooast  of  the  Mediterranean  east  of  the  son,  to  determine  the  ratio  between  the  heat- 
Gulf  of  CiOjea,  Upper  Egyi^,  the  eastern  and  part  i^g  power  of  the  moon  and  of  the  sun,  was 
of  the  western  coast  of  the  Ked  Sea,  part  of  Syna,  ^^J^^,j\  ^jav  ™^,^  ^««^  „«j  ♦!,«  „«i«m««j 
the  easteni  partof  the  countries  watered  by  the  Eu^  repeated  with  more  care,  and  the  value  found, 
phrates  and  Tigris,  Eastern  Arabia,  the  ^jreater  part  taking  what  appeared  to  be  the  most  probable 
of  Persia,  the  extreme  western  part  of  China,  Thibet,  mean  heating  power  of  fhll  moon,  as  deter- 
and  lastly,  Mongolia.    In  the  western  hemisphere,  mined  on  various  niirhts.  was :    moon's  total 


continuous  intense  radiimt  heat  view  to  ascertain  how  far  the  heating  power 

Computations  of  the  solar  energy  wasted  on  the  of  the  moon^s  rays  varies  with  her  altitude. 

▼ast  areas  thus  specified  would  present  an  amount  of  Owing  to  the  interference  of  clouds,  and  the 

SS^.'^SS^^JSJSer^afo^'tSt  ««'t«d  r«ige  of  altitade  within  which  the  ob- 

would  result  fW)m  Utilizing  the  sohir  heat  on  a  Strip  Bcrvations  were  made,  the  results  were  not 

of  land,  s  single  mile  in  width,  along  the  rainless  given  in  detail,  but  Earl  Rosse  says  that  the 

western  ooast  of  America ;  the  southern  coast  of  the  heating  power  of  the  lanar  rays  appears  to 

^;!^^'T"^r^/'^r^*"n^  to:  both  sidM  of  the  diminish  with  her  altitude  only  about  a  third 

Wli^^^a^dX^^^^^^^  ^  fast  as  the  intensity  of  the  W  chemical 

mUes  above  the  Persian  Gulf:  and,  finally,  a  strip  i^&JS)  aB  ascertained  by  Roscoe  and  Thorpe, 

one  mile  wide  along  the  rainless  portions  of  the  An  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain,  by  com- 

shorea  of  the  Bed  8ea,  before  pointed  out.    The  ag-  paring  two  measurements  of  the  moon's  light 

Sr*J^°I^br?rwi??^4^^<Slo'S;  ^  different  altitudes  with  two  correepondW 

far  enseeda  8^  mUes.    Adopting  this  length  and  a  measurements  of  her  heat,  whether  our  atmos- 

width  of  one  mile  as  a  basis  for  computation,  it  will  phere  intercepts  the  heat-rays  to  a  greater 

be  seen  that  the  assumed  narrow  belt  of  the  sun-  extent  than  the  luminous  rays.     It  was  found 

fert^  m^^a^^^t'^^j^^'^  ^  rodJw  ^^^^  ^^®  '^®  ^^«^*  ^^  diminished  with  the 

l-hone  pSwf  we  learn  \^^,m^^\u  I!^m^,  altitude  in  the  proportion  of  about  8  to  1,  the 

each  of  lOO-horse  power,  could  be  kept  in  constant  diminution  of  the  heat  was  m  the  proportion 

operstion.  nine,  hours  a  day,  by  utilizing  only  that  of  about  6  to  1.    In  consequence,  however,  of 

heat  which  is  now  wasted  on  a  very  small  fraction  of  much  of  the  moon's  liffht  and  heat  being  inter- 

It  will  be  aaid  that  these  extravagant  figures  are  ^^^  lower  altitude,  the  expenment  was  mcon- 

deroid  of  praotioal  significance.    Due  consideration!  elusive  as  to  the  effect  of  a  transparent  atmos- 

however,  cannot  fiul  to  convince  us  that  the  gradual  phere  on  the  dark  rays  of  heat.    The  observa- 

exhan^ion  of  ^  the  coal-fields  will  inevitably  cause  ^ions  showed  a  general  accordance  between  the 

2^  i?Z:^^S2Sl  wh^K^^^^^^^            i?  variation  of  thf  moon's  r^iant  heat  with  her 

continiioiis  son-power.    Upper  Egypt,  for  instance,  phase,  and  the  corresponding  amount  of  her 

will,  in  the  course  of  time,  derive  si^^  advantage,  light,  as  deduced  by  calculation, 

and  s*tain  a  Wffh  political  position,  on  account  of  her  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  at  the 

KSffl  Sri£^.*'iS'^S":-^TS:^ji  Ana-al  Meeting  in  February,  after  stating  the 

Europe  muat  stop  her  mills  for  the  want  of  coal,  results  of  Lord  Rosse's  earlier  observations  on 

Upper  Egypt,  then,  with  her  never  ceasing  sun-  Lunar  Radiation  (fiee  Ai^itual  Gtolop^dia  for 
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1869)  refer  to  other  series  of  experiments,  as  era!  law.  In  one  or  two  instaaees  onlj  liave 
follows :  neighboring  spots  been  similarly  affected."  He 
Some  later  obserTations  have  been  made  upon  the  adds  that  ^^  the  observations  of  the  twelve  la- 
same  subject  in  Pans,  respectively  by  if.  Bailie,  at  nations  ending  in  March,  1870,  extend  conad- 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  M.  Man^Davy  at  the  ^.^blv  the  bAsia  on  which  to  form  an  intel- 
Paris  Observatory.  The  former  employed  a  concave  f/^JJ^  ^®,  ^^^^f  ^^  7^^^  i  ^^"°  **  ^^  . 
mirror  of  89  centimetres  aperture  to  condense  the  "gible  explanation  of  the  phenomena ;  it  is, 
moon's  rays  upon  bis  pile,  and  also  made  use  of  a  nevertheless,  too  narrow  to  hazard  more  than 
Thomson's  galvanometer.     The  one  conclusion  at  conjecture." 

]*jt  i',l!^'*lr?„S.'*  **  ^i'LHr^l'^fJ  Fjih  -«"«»»  J^otion  of  tU  Moon-U  «  pap«r  read 


at  a  distance  of  35  metres.    M.  Marid-Davy  has  pub-  length  the  problem  of  the  apparent  ineqnali- 

lished  results  of  two  series  of  measures  secured  dur-  ties  of  lonff  period  in  the  moon's  mean  motion, 

^.X^^''Z^:^T^u"ti^itlV^^  •"d  «tat^  that  it  w«.  reaJJy  no  nearer  .neb  . 
equatorial  refractor,  the  second  wUh  an  8-inoh  mirror:  solution  as  will  agree  with  observation  than 
the  object-glass  in  the  former  case  having  been  found  when  it  was  left  by  Laplace.  The  author  re- 
to  Intercept  a  Wgo  proportion  of  the  heat-rt^s.  M.  marks  that  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
Mari^-Davy's  measures  confirm  those  of  Lord  Bosse.  motion  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  sulyect  tO 
They  show  that  the  heating  effect  of  the  moon  m-  2«^„„«i;i.;«„  ^*  «^  i«««n..,i««  ^Y..*.^f^«.  \.TKt/»Ti 
oreaiies  with  the  Uluminatfon  of  the  visible  disk,  inequalities  of  an  irregular  character,  which 
Between  October  9,  when  the  moon  was  four  days  m  the  present  state  of  science  can  be  detected 
old,  and  October  20,  when  it  was  Axil,  the  measured  only  by  observations  of  the  moon.  He  says : 
heat  of  the  condensed  beam  of  moonlight  increased  <t  Jf  we  admit  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is 
from  0\00017  (centig^e)  to  o;.0028r.  If  this  last  g  ^^  ^  ^  ^.^  ^^  ^^y  changes  in 
number  be  divided  by  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  •  "^'^^  **"^  «ov  i»v«u*w  ».**»u  ^%»«wxu  ^«xm^^>^ 
concentrated  image  to  the  area  of  the  obieot-glass,  the  arrangement  of  this  fluid  are  possxbie,  we 
we  have  twelve-millionths  of  a  oentiffrade  ^greo  have  all  that  is  necessary  to  account  for  con- 
as  the  direct  heating  power  of  the  full  moon  at  siderable  changes  in  the  rotation  of  the  outer 
the  earth's  furface.  TMs  is  the  result  given  by  o^ust.  That  this  fluid,  admitting  its  existence, 
the  object-glass;  that  afforded  by  the  mirror  is  z^  ^^4.  i^  ^-^^^^^r  ^^^^^„„i^I7jz^^\„  ^^^a^ZIa 
about  six  flmes  as  great.    It  will  be  seen  that  M.  "  not  in  a  state  of  entire  quiescence  is  rendered 

Mari^Davy  has  converted  his  galvanometer  indicia  probable  by  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes  and 

tions  into  centigrade  equivalents :  how  this  conver-  earthquakes.    If  we  suppose  a  large  mass  of 

sion  was  effected,  and  how  the  constancy  of  the  scale  it  to  move  from  the  equatorial  regions  to  a  po- 

indicatlons  is  secured,  if  it  is  secured,  we  are  not  in-  ^^  ^^  ^         ^  ^^^^  ^^^  jitter 

formed.    He  confirms  Lord  Bosse's  inference  that  ~"Yf!  *^™^:   *^y  ***|'>  "  umwo  *|v***  w*.«  «•  %^ 

the  proportion  of  solar  to  lunar  radiation  is  about  as  position  takmg  its  place,  the  foUowmg  ettects 

80,000  to  1,  and  likewise  concludes  that  the  moon  will  follow : 

imparts  to  us  no  heat  ftx)m  an  internal  or  cosmical         "  1,  A  diminution  in  the  nTigrnlar  velocity  of 

source.    Purther,  he  infers  that  the  diffusive  power  ^h^  surface  of  the  fluid,  accompanied  by  a  cor- 

of  the  lunar  surface  is  considerable,  at  least  equal  to  «^„«^„  j;««  {r»«»A«-«  i^*\.^  ^^i^^u^  ^f  ♦k^  o^;-i 

that  of  the  least  colored  of  terrestrial  rocks :  Ind  he  respondmg  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  axial 

finds  that  the  lunar  heat,  by  reason  of  its  huge  per-  portion.     The  velocity  of  the  outer  crust  will 

centage  of  obscure  rays,  is  far  more  impreasionuDle  by  then  be  gradually  retarded  by  friction, 
atmospheric  humidity  than  that  from  the  sim:  u  2.  The  gradual  transmission  of  the  increased 

lIL^l  eV^e'S&Sine^ltA^ow';?  roUfon  of  the. central  mB«  to  the  8urf«e  by 

of  the  fuU  moon  to  be  equal  to  one-third  of  Wiat  of  a  frwtion  and  viscosity.     Ihe  motion  of  the 

Price's  candle  at  a  distance  of  14  feet  9  inches.    M.  crust  will  then  be  gradually  accelerated.    The 

Mari4-Davy  finds  that  such  a  candle  at  such  a  dis-  velocity  of  rotation  finally  attained  will   be 

^f  ""^u^Vil  ?!?«iSiii.%®'' kP\SI  ^':T^^  ^®"'''  greater  or  less  than  the  original  velocity,  ac- 

crrade,  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  heatinff  power  ®    j.       ^    xv         j*        jf  il^^       r  *i.^  i   -j 

of  the  moon  upon  the  summit  of  Teneriffe,  upin  the  oording  as  the  ra4ius  of  gyration  of  the  fluid 

supposition  that  the  heat  emitted  by  the  respective  mass  is  dimmished  or  increased  by  the  change 

candle-flames  was  sensibly  the  same.  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fluid. 

Appa/rent  Changes  in  the  Moon. — ^About  the  (t  •(*  f  *  This  suspicion  can  be  neUher  con- 
middle  of  the  year,  Mr.  Birt,  who  hiA  devoted  firmed  nor  removed  until  we  have  more  posi- 
much  care  to  the  observations  of  the  moon,  re-  tive  knowledge  than  we  now  have  of  the  pes- 
ported  that  the  number  of  spots  seen  at  that  sible  inequalities  which  may  be  produced  in 
time  on  the  floor  of  Plato  was  85,  8  of  which  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon  by  the  action  of 
had  been  detected  since  September  27,  1869.  gravitation. 

Since  then  no  less  than  581  observations  have        ^'The  operation  of  calculating  these  inequali- 

been  made.    The  degree  of  visibility  of  each  ties,  though  complicated  and  difiScnlt,  is  cer- 

spot  is  indicated  in  a  table,  regarding  which  tainly  wiUiin  the  powers  of  analysis.    When 

Mr.  Birt  says  that  ^^  the  number  of  spots  in  it  is  completely  and  thoroughly  done,  we  may 

which  an  increase  of  visibility  has  taken  place  ascertain  whether  the  result  can  be  made  to 

is  nearly  equal  to  that  in  which  a  decrease  has  represent  observations.  If  so,  well ;  the  length 

occurred,  viz.,  10  of  the  former  and  11  of  the  of  the  day  is  not  variable,  and  the  future  po« 

latter.    Spot  No.  3,  a  craterlet,  has  manifested  sitions  of  the  moon  can  be  safely  predicted, 

the  greatest  increase,  and  spot  No.   19  the  If  not,  it  will  follow  either  that  the  motion  of 

greatest  decrease.    The  extent  of  variation  of  the  moon  is  afi'ected  by  other  causes  than  the 

the  separate  spots  is  very  irregular,  and  does  gravitation  of  the  known  bodies  of  the  solar 

not  seem  to  point  to  the  operation  of  any  gen-  system,  or  the  day  is  irregularly  variable. 
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^  By  the  end  of  the  present  century,  if  not  pears  on  a  dark,  dear  night.  At  this  period, 
sooner,  we  shall  have  an  independent  test  of  being  the  middle  of  the  eclipse,  the  upper  per- 
the  latter  hjpothesis,  in  the  agreement  of  the  tion  of  the  moon  was  the  invisible  part,  all 
observed  and  theoretical  times  of  the  transits  those  regions  lying  round  the  margin  of  the 
of  Merdnrj  and  Venus.  If  the  bypotheeis  is  disk  being  alone  to  be  seen,  except  at  the  yer- 
a  true  one,  the  irregularities  may  range  over  tez,  where  the  margin  itself  was  not  discern- 
half  a  minute  of  time  in  the  course  of  a  oen-  ible.  At  11.28  the  first  streak  of  light  was' 
tnry,  and  this  Quantity  might  be  detected  even  breaking  forth  at  the  eastern  edge.  At  11.45 
by  meridian  oDservations  of  the  planets  in  the  red  color  was  nearly  gone,  and  the  eclipsed 
question."  part  appeared  of  a  gray  color.    At  11.58  I  no- 

Ths  Lunar  Eelipse  of  July  l^th, — This  phe-  ticed  there  was  no  trace  of  the  Milky  Way ;  at 
Domanon  was  careruUy  observed  in  many  parts  12.24  the  lunar  circle  was  again  complete.^' 
of  England,  and  fully  reported  to  the  ^^  Ob-  Mr.  Oliver  J.  Lodge,  of  Hanley,  reports  that 
serving  Astronomical  Society."  The  foUowing  "  the  color  of  the  moon  during  the  totality  was 
are  some  of  the  most  interesting  points  noted,  of  a  most  peculiar  copper  hue,  giving  very 
The  Rev.  Balph  Prowde,  of  NorthaJlerton,  little  light  indeed.  But  during  the  egress  of 
Yorkshire,  says :  ^'  I  observed  the  eclipse  of  the  shadow  it  was  almost  as  white  and  silvery 
the  moon  on  the  12th,  but  the  only  thing  re-  as  it  usually  is,  although  still  under  the  penum- 
markable  was  the  great  contrast  of  shade  be-  bra.''  Mr.  Edmund  Neison,  of  London,  says : 
tweenthe  darker  and  brighter  penumbrffi.  I  '^The  color  of  the  eclipsed  disk  was  during 
say  penumbne,  for  I  suppose  the  real  umbra  the  whole  time  a  dull,  yellowish  olive-green, 
of  the  earth's  shadow  falls  within  the  moon's  both  in  the  telescope  and  out,  but  was  never 
orbit  The  darico*  interior  cone  of  shadow  dark  enough  to  prevent  many  of  the  chief 
obscured  the  edge  of  the  moon  and  the  object  markings  and  craters  being  seen.  From  10.44, 
on  its  Burfaoe,  as  it  passed  over  them,  idmost  when  the  lunar  disk  was  fairly  above  the  fog 
entirely,  but  its  own  edge  did  not  seem  to  be  banks,  ArUtarehta  was  quite  distinct  as  a 
nearly  so  regularly  round  as  the  lighter  envel-  bright  crater,  and  even  before  11  OHmaldi 
oping  ecme  of  shade."  The  Rev.  J.  J.  John-  was  plainly  discernible."  At  Bristol,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, of  Crediton,  reports:  *^0n  the  evening  liamR  Denning  observed  the  phenomenon,  and 
of  the  12th  I  had  a  very  favorable  view  of  the  remarks  that  even  at  the  time  of  totality  many 
lunar  eolipee.  The  sky  was  dear  at  first,  with  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  on  the  disk 
a  small  amount  of  stratus  near  the  horizon.  I  were  distinctly  visible.  The  copper  tint  was 
first  caught  sight  of  the  moon  at  8.41,  but  it  also  very  evident.  During  a  portion  of  the 
was  8.49  before  it  got  clear  of  the  clouds.  I  time  the  moon  was  overcast  with  clouds, 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  degree  of  dis-  The  Coming  Transit  of  Venus. — ^Astrono- 
tinctnesB  with  which  the  eclipsed  portion  mers  in  different  parts  of  the  world  continue 
codd  be  seen.  When  about  four  digits  were  to  make  suggestions  to  promote  accuracy^  in 
covered,  I  just  noticed  the  copper  tint  through  the  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  which 
the  telescope.  I  fancy  this  would  be  a  littie  takes  place  in  1874.  Mr.  Simon  Newcomb 
Boonw  than  in  the  lastedipse  I  observed  (Sep-  read  a  paper  on  this  interesting  subject  before 
tember,  1867),  but  in  that  of  October  4y  1865,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  April, 
which  was  only  of  four  digits,  the  copper  tint  in  which  he  recommended  two  measures  to  be 
was  very  de<»ded  in  the  telescope  at  tne  time  adopted  for  the  more  precise  determination  of 
of  the  greatest  obscuration.  When  about  six  the  all-important  points  of  ingress  and  egress, 
digits,  or  half  the  disk,  were  covered,  the  cop-  The  first  consists  in  having  the  observer  oc- 
per  color  could  be  clearly  seen  with  the  naked  cupy  the  entire  time  in  making  very  careful 
eye.  I  oonld  not  make  out  any  particular  measures  of  the  cusps  with  a  micrometer  best 
parts  of  the  moon's  surface  until  9.85,  when  I  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  second  is  to 
noticed  the  IfoTtf  TVano^vi^tto^it  and  the  ifar«  bring  the  observers  at  opposite  stations  to- 
Serenitatit  showed  witn  beautiftil  distinctness  gether,  both  before  and  after  the  transit,  and 
through  the  earth's  shadow  in  the  telescope,  cause  them  to  make  observations  on  antipodal 
A  few  minutes  after  the  total  was  attained,  I  transits  with  the  same  instrument  employed  in 
was  Btmck  with  the  obscurity  of  the  eastern  observing  the  transit  of  Venus,  in  order  to  de- 
nde  of  the  moon  being  so  much  more  than  I  termine  what  corrections  should  be  applied  to 
had  expected.  At  9.55  at  least  half  of  its  sur-  the  observations  of  one  of  them  comparable 
face  was  as  if  blotted  out,  even  when  seen  with  those  of  the  other.  Mr.  Newcomb  says : 
through  the  telescope,  although  I  apnlied  two  It  would  be  a  oomparatlvoly  simple  operation  to 
different  powers — ^70  and  150.  Thi%e  of  the  ereot  an  artifloial  reproBentation  of  tne  sun's  disk  at 
uas  at  the  western  side  were  all  I  could  make  ^,^^^9^  o^  •  ^^^  hundred  yards,  and  to  have  an 
Mif  Pr^^oivi*  •  ♦i^t^  ^r^^*\^^  ^^  ^:...t^<i  ^irv»^  artiflcuil  planet  moved  over  it  by  clock-work.  The 
oat    Possibly  a  thm  coatmg  of  pirrus  doud,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  contact  oonld  be  determined  by  eleo- 

wmch  covered  all  the  sky  about  this  time,  tricity,  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  planet  and 

might  aceount  in  some  measure  for  the  invisi-  the  dfisk  oj  actual  measurement.    With  this  appara- 

hility  of  the  moon.    By  10.80  this  had  entirely  tus  It  would  be  easy  to  determine  the  personal  errors 

cleared  away,  and  the  sky  was  everywhere  oov-  *^  ^}^^^  ^^\  observer  was  liable,  and  tiiese  errors 

i.^;!  -jIiT  / '  ^^TwrT  ^T-iiJl  w    «•  /  "  "-^^ «  ^YJ  would  approzunately  represent  those  of  the  observa- 

ered  with  stars.   The  Milky  Way  very  near  the  tions  of  actual  transit, 

moon  was  about  as  distinct  as  it  usually  ap-  still,  it  would  be  veiy  unsafe  to  trust  entirely  to 
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any  detennmatioxi  of  ingress  or  egress.    Understand-  99"  8'  E.  longitude)  will  evidently  be  the  one 

Ing  the  unoertwntv  of  such  detenninations,  the  Ger-  ^ost  favorable  for  the  observation  of  the  tran- 

man  astronomers  have  proposed  to  trust  to  measures  ..  »„  ...   ^.^x^iu-      t«  fi.;»  *»-«^  *u^  a.>»4>^-  «^ 

with  a  heUometer,  made  w^ile  the  planet  is  crossing  »?  "»  its  totality.    In  thie  case,  the  wctOT  of 

the  disk.    The  use  of  a  sufficient  number  of  heliom^  the  parallax  and  of  the  altitude  will  be  O'^.B?, 

ters  would  be  both  difficult  and  expensive,  and  I  and  48^.0  for  the  immersion ;    and  0^.47  and 

think  we  have  an  entire! v  satisfiwtory  subsUtut©  in  62**.6  for  the  emersion.     The  nearest  station 

photography.    Indeed,  j£r.  De  La  Bue  has  proposed  ^  ^^^        -^     jjj  ^    ^^    Macdonald  Islands, 

to  determme  the  moment  of  internal  contact  by  pho-  . .     "  j  *^        , "  .     Voo  o   i  ^-T  j  j  *  «o  ^ 

tography.     But  the  result  would  be  subject  to  the  situated  nearly  in  58    b.  latitude,  and  12''  iu 

same  uncertaintv  which  affects  optical  observations  longitude  (from  Greenwich).    M.  Neumayer, 

—the  photograph  which  first  shows  contact  wiU  not  who  visited  these  islands  in  1857,  was  struck 

It^A^VJ'^^J^A^^v  !?7?i^^^5^*i  ^?^?f  1  Ti?"  ^'ith  their  relatively  high  temperature ;  Mid 

nus  and  the  sun's  disk  was  first  completed,  but  the  v       ^        -.•jvi  5-.  a:^-.  1^  ti,^ 

first  taken  after  it  became  thick  enough  to  affect  the  ^^^  ascertained,  by  a  close  exammaticm  of  the 
plate,  and  this  thickness  is  more  variable  and  uncer-  tables  of  temperature  published  by  the  author- 
tain  than  the  thickness  necessary  to  affect  the  eye.  ity  of  the  Dutch  Government,  that  the  corrent 
We  know  very  well  that  a  haainess  of  the  sky  which  of  Agulha  must  terminate  near  them.    The 

ThT.^'^^^velr^'^.llr 'c-^^^Se  SS°i;f,  f-"-*' »d  winter  isotherms  co.fi™  these 

and  the  photographic  plate  has  not  the  power  of  ad-  iact8»  ancl  tnere  can  be  no  aouDt  tnat  it  is  un- 

justment  which  the  eye  has.  der  the  meridian  of  the  islands  of  Maodonald 

But,  although  we  cannot  determine  contacts  by  and  Xerguelen  that  the  most  favorable  re«on 

photography,  I  conceive  that  we  may  thereby  be  able  j^ust  be  sought  for  a  route  toward  the  South 

to  measure  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  Venus  and  S^  i     •    *v    ®  ~  \1^  a«    t  .Z«7o™^#Li 

the  sun  with  great  accuracy.    Having  a  photograph  J  <>1®»,^  "J®  ^^^  manner  as  Sir  James  Koss  fol- 

of  the  sun  with  Venus  on  its  disk,  we  can,  Trtth  a  lowed,  with  the  same  object,  a  new  ourrent 

suitable  micrometer,  fix  the  position  of  the  centre  of  which  set  out  from  the  shores  of  Ke  w  Zealand, 

each  body  with  great  precision.  ^  We  can  then  meas-  The  map  of  the  southern  circumpolar  regions, 

ure  the  distance  of  the  centres  in  mches  with  corre-  ^„vi:„t^5;i  Vw  i>»4>a»*»»,**.  a,.«;«'i.^  ■^^-.^  w!Z^^i^l. 

spending  precision.    All  we  then  want  is  the  value  in  P^l>lifllied  by  Petermann,  fornishes  very  precise 

arc  of  an  mch  on  the  photograph-plate.    This  deter  information  lortlie  equatorial  limit  ot  tne  float- 

mination  is  not  without  difficulty.    It  will  not  do  to  ing  ice,  the  curve    showing  two  points  of 

trust  the  measured  diameters  of  the  images  of  the  depression  toward  the  pole :   one  under   the 

sun,  because  they  are  affected  by  irradiation,  just  as  «,i-;<^;oii  r^f  Vt^rtmt^f^n^a  Innd   th«  ntht^r  imdpr 

the  optical  image  is.    If  the  plates  were  nearfy  of  the  ST^?V       5^^    T     t!     \    \^^^^ 

same  size,  andTthe  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  Venus  ^'^^i  <>/  ^^^  Zealand.     It  may,  however,  be 

and  the  sun  the  same  in  both  plates,  it  would  be  safe  Bald  that,  because  floating  icebergs  have  once 

to  assume  that  they  were  equally  affected  by  irra-  or  twice  been  found  in  a  locality,  these  are  not 

diation.    But,  should  any  dijerence  show  itself,  it  sufficient  definitely  to  fix  the  relations  of  the 

would  not  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  light  of  the  sun  fl-,«+!-.«  j^^  «v;«i.  ^«^««;io  A«^A^:<>iitr  ^^   ««• 

encroached  equaUy  upon  the  dark  grdind  of  Venus  ^o&ting  ice,  which  depends  especially  on  our- 

and  upon  the  sky,  because  it  is  so  much  fainter  near  rents,   and  which  secondary  causes,  sucli   as 

the  border.  winds,  can  draw  into  regions  ordinarily  free 

If  the  photpgraphio  telescpi>e  were  furnished  with  of  ice.  It  is  the  frequency  of  the  ice  that  must 
clock-work.  It  would  be  advisable  to  take  several  ^^le  the  limits  in  such  cases.  At  the  points 
photographs  of  the  Pleiades,  both  before  and  after        ,  .  T  v         i  o-^**  v/»«^»».     *^-  v  «  ^r*«xivo 

the  transit,  to  furnish  an  accurate  standard  of  com-  ^hicn  have  been  named,  the  limit  ot  lioatmg 

? arisen  free  fz^m  the  danjyror  of  systematic  error,  ice  bends  back  upon  itself  as  high  as  60^  8. 

'here  is  little  doubt  that,  ir  the  telescopes  and  opera-  latitude ;  and  this  is  an  important  fact  for  the 

tore  practise  together,  either  hjfore  or  aflerlhetTM^^  determination  of  the  warm  currents  setting 

^ffi^qtSS:  "^^  *  satwfiictoiy  solution  of  the  ^^^  ^he  north.    The  position  of  the  limit  of 

maximum  density  of  sea^water,  and  the  pres- 
At  the  sitting  of  the  Vienna  Academy  of  ence  of  spermaceti  whales,  which,  as  is  well 
Sciences  on  March  10th,  Dr.  Neumayer  submit-  known,  seek  in  preference  warm  waters,  on 
ted  a  proposal  for  the  preparatory  arrange-  thegcoasts  of  Termination  Land,  permit  the 
ments  for  the  observation  of  the  transit.  A  supposition  that  the  ourrent  in  question  con- 
map  of  the  circumpolar  regions  shows  that  the  tinues  toward  the  South  Pole  as  far  as  that 
best  points  in  the  southern  hemisphere  for  land  and  Kemp  Island.  Admiral  Sir  John 
these  observations  will  be  the  region  south  of  Ross  also  saw  spermaceti  whales  at  the  ap- 
the  Indian  Ocean,  near  the  circumpolar  district,  proach  toward  South  Victoria;  while  Wilkes, 
Dr.  Oppolzer  has  established  that  the  most  Dumont  d^Urville,  and  Ross,  only  met  with 
favorable  localities  for  observing  the  immersion^  few  and  isolated  individuals  in  the  intermedi- 
both  as  to  parallax  and  altitude,  can  be  con-  ate  seas.  M.  Neumayer  thinks  that  it  will  be 
nected  by  a  curve  passing  by  the  great  Gulf  advisable  to  dispatch  a  small  reconnoitring 
of  Australia  to  the  Macdonald  Islands,  and  ezpeditioj^  withoat  delay  to  these  regions,  and 
from  these  to  a  point  situated  in  86°  52'  S.  lat-  to  establish  a  scientific  station  on  the  Macdon- 
itude,  43°  24'  £.  longitude.  The  points  best  aid  Islands,  the  first  object  of  which  should  be 
adapted  for  observation  of  the  emersion  will  to  determine  the  absolute  longitude,  to  serve 
also  be  found  in  a  curve  passing  from  the  cen-  as  a  basis  for  Delisle^s  method.  It  would  be 
tre  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  a  point  situated  in  occupied  during  the  months  of  November,  £>e- 
180°  E.  longitude  and  79°  8.  latitude;  and  cember,  January,  and  February,  with  a  series 
from  there  to  another  point,  64^  55'  S.  latitude,  of  meteorological  observations,  and  with  every 
and  244°  89'  E.  longitude.  The  point  of  inter-  thing  relating  to  physical  geography.  He  pro- 
^section  of  these  two  curves  (48°  5'  S.  latitude,  poses  that,  for  this   purpose,  the  Academy 
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should  make  application  to  the  Qovemment 
for  the  fitting  oat  of  the  expedition,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  would  amount  to  85,000  florins 
(87,500  franos).  This  has  been  granted,  and 
the  expedition  will  sail  equipped  for  physical 
and  natural  history  observations. — Nature, 

A  Nem  GcmsU — Professor  Winnecke,  on  the 
nights  of  the  29th  and  80th  of  May,  at  Carlsruhe, 
disooyered  a  new  telescopic  comet.  Its  posi- 
tion was  as  follows:  M.  T.,  at  Carlsruhe, 
U*lS-84\  R.  A.,  0^5- 9.55-.  DecL+28^  52' 
18".  Nogel  found  for  the  same  comet  at  the 
Leip«c  Observatory.M.  T.  at  Lepsio,  18**  2"  28.5*. 
B.  A.,  0'  50-4.09'.    Decl.  +  28^  58'  17.4". 

Dr.  Peters,  director  of  the  Litchfield  As- 
tronomical Observatory,  at  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
writes  under  date  of  June  80th : 

"The  oomet  discovered  by  Professor  Win- 
necke was  observed  here  last  night,  now  pass- 
ing, with  a  southerly  motion,  through  the 
oonsteUation  of  Pisces.  It  is  a  bright  object, 
ind  may  be  seen  even  in  smaller  telescopes. 
Approaching  both  sun  and  earth,  it  is  still  on 


the  increase,  though  remaining  low  above  the 
eastern  horizon  in  the  morning  hour.  On  the 
whole,  globular  in  shape,  there  is  a  dilation  or 
expansion  on  the  side  from  the  sun,  which 
makes  the  form  more  like  that  of  an  egg.  But 
most  remarkable  appears  the  internal  structure 
of  the  comet.  Without  a  distinct  stellar  centre, 
there  is  a  concentration  of  light  exactly  as  in 
certain  nebulas,  that  have  been  found  to  con- 
sist of  numberless  small  stars.  The  comet 
made  upon  my  eye  precisely  the  same  impres- 
sion as  one  of  those  nebulas,  when  on  the 
point  of  resolvability — ^a  sort  of  twinkling  of 
countless  bright  dots.  Its  low  altitude,  how- 
ever, at  the  break  of  day,  forbade  to  use  with 
advantage  a  higher  power  for  separating  the 
components.  Since  we  know  now  the  con- 
nection of  comets  with  meteoric  showers,  the 
observation  made  seems  interesting.'' 

^•ierowfo.— Dr.  0.  H.  F.  Peters,  of  Hamilton 
College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  discovered  the  111th 
planet,  August  14th.  Ilis  first  observation  was 
as  follows : 
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6      " 

The  planet  is  of  about  11^  magnitude.    It 
has  received  the  name  of  Ate. 
September  19th  Dr.  Peters  discovered  an- 


other  asteroid  (planet,  112)/  his  observations 
upon  which  are  thus  communicated  to  the 
Amwican  Journal  of  ScUnee : 
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It  is  of  the  11th  magnitude,  and  designated 
Iphig^ilflL 

The  planet  Lydia  (No.  110),  discovered  by 
M.  Borelly  at'  the  Miarseilles  Observatory  on 
the  19th  of  April,  had,  at  10*  33*  18'  mean  Mar- 
seilles time,  the  following  position :  Right  as- 
cension 12*  2"  39'.22 ;  north  declination  6"  50' 
88".8.  Its  horary  motion  has  been  deter- 
mined as  follows:  In  right  ascension — 1'.77, 
in  decliaation  +2".20;  its  magnitude  is  be- 
tween 12  and  13.  M.  Borelly  had  previously 
discovered  two  planets,  bearing  the  numbers 
91  and  99  in  the  system  of  asteroids  revolving 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  These  two  planets 
had  long  been  nameless,  in  consequence  of  the 
persistent  refusal  of  M.  Le  Yerrier  to  permit 
the  astronomers  under  his  jurisdiction  to  be- 
stow any  name  upon  them.  The  91st  has  now 
received  the  name  of  Egina,  the  99th  that  of 
Dike. 

The  planet  which  bears  the  number  109  in 
the  series  of  asteroids,  and  which  was  dis- 
covered at  Clinton  by  Dr.  0.  H.  F.  Peters, 
October  9,  1869,  has  received  the  name  of 
Felicitas. 

I^eetra  of  Uranu$  and  Neptune, — ^Father 
Secchi,  in  the  course  of  his  spectroscopic  ob- 
servations on  Uranus,  has  found  absorption 
bands  different  from  those  met  with  in  the  solar 
atmosphere.  In  the  spectrum  of  Neptune  he 
diflcovers  three  principal  bands ;  one  is  inter- 


(approx.  by  eAtimation). 
10  comp.  W.  Ok  1079. 
10  oomp.  Sol\j.  874. 

sected  between  tlie  green  and  the  yellow,  and 
aUother  in  the  blue.  The  spectrum  accords 
with  the  green  color  of  the  planet. 

The  Period  of  Algol. — ^Mr.  Penrose,  of  Eng- 
land, has  lately  observed  the  epochs  when  the 
star  Algol  has  b^en  at  the  minimum  of  bright- 
ness. He  concludes  that  the  period  of 
2.86727  degs.,  which  has  been  assigned  to  the 
variation  of  this  remarkable  stai',  should  be 
corrected  to  read  2.867234  degs.  The  first- 
named  period  was  estimated  from  an  epoch 
of  the  star  for  January  3,  1844,  in  connection 
with  which  Sir  John  Herschel  remarked  that  a 
change  of  period  was  in  progress,  and  that 
observed  discrepancy  may  thus  be  accounted 
for. 

The  Star  Eta  Argde. — Spectroscopic  obser- 
vations upon  this  variable  with  the  aid  of  the 
gveat  Grubb  reflector,  at  the  Melbourne  Ob- 
servatory, show  that  a  large  part  of  its  light 
is  due  to  hydrogen  flames. — This  star,  now 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  was  of  the 
first  magnitude  when  studied  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  and  was  then  surrounded  by  light 
belonging  to  the  great  nebula  in  Argo.  At 
present  the  space  around  it  is  dark.  A  scien- 
tific writer  in  the  London  Daily  News^  com- 
menting on  the  discovery  at  ^Melbourne,  re- 
marks: 

*^  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  the  brightness  of 
the  star  may  be  intimately  associated  with  the 
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proximity  of  the  nebnlons  matter,  bo  that,  snch  oommnnity  of  motion  as  forming  a  di»- 
vfhen  the  doubtless  systematic  motions  of  that  tinct  system,  the  members  of  which  are  asso- 
matter  bring  it  again  into  the  star's  neighbor-  ciated  indeed  with  the  galactic  system,  but  are 
hood,  Et^  ArgtLs  will  resame  its  ancient  splen-  much  more  intimately  related  to  each  other, 
dor?  May  it  not  be  that  the  snn  is  affected  in  In  other  parts  of  the  heavens,  however,  there 
like  manner,  though  to  less  extent,  by  the  are  instances  of  a  star-drift  opposed  to  the 
motions  of  those  cometic  and  meteoric  sys-  direction  due  to  the  solar  motion.  A  remark- 
tems  which  circle  around  him  ?  Some  of  these  able  instance  may  be  recognized  among  the 
systems  pass  very  near  him,  and  many  of  them  seven  bright  stars  of  Ursa  Major.  Of  these, 
may  be  so  related  to  the  planetary  motions  as  five  are  aU  drifting  in  the  same  direction,  and 
to  be  subject  to  periodic  variations  of  orbital  almost  exactly  at  the  same  rate  toward  the  ' 
motion.  Even  others,  such  as  the  system  cor-  '  apex  of  the  solar  motion,'  that  is,  the  point 
responding  to  the  November  meteors,  though  from  which  all  the  motions  due  to  the  sun's 
now  obviously  not  associated  with  the  solar  translation  in  space  should  be  directed.  If 
changes,  may  have  their  motions  so  changed  these  five  stars,  mdeed,  form  a  system  (and  I 
as  at  some  future  epoch  to  generate  solar  can  see  no  other  reasonable  explanation  of  so 
spot-periods.  Remembering  how  enormous  singular  a  community  of  motion),  the  mind  is 
must  be  the  number  of  meteoric  systems  cir-  lost  in  contemplating  the  immensity  of  the 
cling  round  the  sim,  little  doubt  can  exist  tliat  periods  which  the  revolutions  of  the  compo- 
meteors  must  fall  upon  his  body  in  countless  nents  of  the  system  must  occupy.  Mfidler  had 
millions.  Indeed,  it  has  been  thought  not  un-  already  assigned  to  the  revolution  of  A]cor 
worthy  of  credit,  even  by  so  exact  a  man  of  around  Mizar  a  period  of  more  than  7,000 
science  as  Professor  Tyndall,  that  the  whole  of  years.  But  if  these  stars,  which  appear  so 
that  supply  of  heat  and  light  which  the  sun  close  to  the  naked  eye,  have  a  period  of  such 
pours  forth  unremittingly  to  the  worlds  cir-  length,  what  must  be  the  cyclic  periods  of  the 
cling  around  him  may  be  generated  by  the  con-  stars  which  cover  a  range  of  several  degrees 
tinnal  downfall  of  meteoric  masses  upon  ttie  upon  the  heavens  ? "  There  are  many  other 
solar  surface ;  so  that  any  disturbance  of  the  interesting  cases  of  the  same  kind, 
meteoric  motions  must  importantly  affect  the  Nature,  commenting  on  Mr.  Proctor's  theory, 
condition  of  that  luminary."  remarks  that  the  star-drift  described  by  him 
Star-drift  of  the  Cehtral  Sun. — Upon  inves-  serves  to  explain  several  phenomena  which  had 
tigating  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars  in  hitherto  been  thought  very  perplexing.  In  the 
Gemini,  Oancer,  and  Leo,  Mr.  B.  A.  Proctor  first  place,  it  accounts  for  the  small  efifect 
has  found  a  community  of  motion  more  strik-  which  the  correction  due  to  the  solar  motion 
ing  than  that  noticed  by  Mfidler  in  Taurus,  and  has  been  found  to  have  in  diminishing  the 
regards  the  great  double  duster  in  Perseus  as  sums  of  the  squares  of  the  stellar  proper  mo- 
far  more  likely  to  be  an  important  centre  of  tions.  Again,  it  explains  the  fact  that  many 
motion  than  the  Pleiades,  of  which  Alcyone  double  stars,  which  have  a  common  proper 
had  been  named  by  Mfidler  as  most  probably  motion,  appear  to  have  no  motion  of  revolution 
the  central  sun  of  our  sidereal  system.  Mr.  around  each  other ;  for  clearly  two  members 
Proctor  remarks  that  Mfidler  required  a  star  of  a  drifting  system  might  appear  to  form  a 
on  the  Milky  Way  as  the  centre  of  the  galaxy,  close  double,  and  yet  be  in  reality  far  apart 
and  Alcyone  does  not  lie  on  the  Milky  Way,  and  travelling,  not  around  each  oth^r,  but 
and  also  that  he  required  this  centre  to  lie  90^  around  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  much 
from  the  apex  of  the  solar  motion,  which  is  larger  pystem  they  form  part  of.  While  map- 
not  the  case  with  Alcyone ;  but  that  the  great  ping  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars,  Mr. 
cluster  in  Perseus  fhlfils  both  these  conditions  rroctor  has  been  led  to  notice  that  the  rich 
in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The  author  says  cluster  around  Chi  Persei  falls  almost  exactly 
that  these  particular  instances  of  star-drift  are  on  the  intersection  of  the  Milky  Way  with  the 
not  the  less  remarkable;  that,  the  stars  are  great  circle  which  may  be  termed  the  equator 
drifting  almost  exactly  in  the  direction  due  to  of  the  solar  motion ;  that  is,  the  great  circle 
the  proper  motion  assigned  to  the  sun,  because  having  the  apex  of  the  sun's  motion  as  a  pole, 
the  recent  researches  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  This  circumstance  points  to  that  remarkable 
have  abundantly  proved  that  the  apparent  cluster,  rather  than  to  the  Pleiades,  as  the 
proper  motions  of  the  stars  are  not  to  be  rec-  centre  of  the  sidereal  system,  if  indeed  that 
omized  as  principally  due  to  the  sun's  motion,  system  has  a  centre  cognizable  by  us.  Whea 
'^Mr.  Stone  has  shown  even  that  we  must  as-  we  remember  that  for  every  fixed  bIbt  in  the 
sign  to  the  stars  a  larger  proper  motion,  on  Pleiades  there  are  hundreds  in  the  great  clus- 
the  average,  than  that  which  the  sun  possesses,  ter  in  Perseus,  the  latter  will  seem  the  worthier 
Looking,  therefore,  on  the  stars  as  severally  in  region  to  be  the  centre  of  motion.  The  author 
motion,  with  velocities  exceeding  the  sun's  on  is  disposed,  however,  to  regard  the  cluster  izi 
the  average,  it  cannot  but  be  looked  upon  as  Perseus  as  the  centre  of  a  portion  of  the  sidereal 
highly  significant  that  in  any  large  region  of  system,  rather  than  as  the  common  centre  of 
tlie  heavens  there  should  be  a  community  of  thegalaxy. 

motion  such  as  I  have  described.    We  seem  Rating-power  of  the.  Star$. — Intheproceed- 

compelled  to  look  upon  the  stars  which  exhibit  ings  of  the  Royal  Society  for  January,  1870, 
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are  given  the  details  of  Mr.  Stone's  later  ex-  near  the  coal-sacks  in  Omx  (and  presumablj 
perifflents  apon  this  subject  with  the  great  elsewhere)  would  be  roughly  circular.  Re- 
eqaatorial  of  the  Greenwich  Observator  j.  In  garding  the  Milkj  Way  as  a  ring  of  circular 
panning  them,  Mr.  Stone  constructed  a  ther-  section — that  is,  as  resembling  in  section  an  or- 
mopile  believed  by  him  to  be  superior  to  any  dinary  wire  ring-— one  can  understand  many 
other  previously  invented*  His  early  trials  peculiarities  of  its  structure  which  seem  wholly 
convineed  him  that  it  was  almost  imposdble  opposed  to  either  the  disk  or  the  flat-ring 
to  distingaish  the  feeble  effects  generated  by  theory.  For  example,  the  great  gap  in  the 
stellar  heat  from  the  grosser  effects  produced  constellation  Argo  may  be  liadily  explained, 
upon  the  pile  by  exposure  of  one  face  within  and  so  may  the  yet  wider  vacant  space  in  the 
the  telescope  tube  and  the  protection  of  the  fainter  branch  when  the  ring  is  double.  Mr. 
other  iaoe  outside  the  tube.  It  was  evident  Proctor  shows  hov^,  by  assigning  to  the  Milky 
that,  to  maintain  the  pile  in  the  thermal  Way  a  spiral  figure,  nearly  all  the  principal 
equilibrium,  its  two  faces  must  be  exposed  to  peculiarities  of  the  zone  can  be  very  fairly  ac- 
precisely  similar  atmospheric  influences.  He  counted  for. — Papular  JShi&nee  Review. 
therefore  made  what  may  be  described  as  a  Dutrfhutiam^  Stare. — ^Inapaper  ftimished 
terre^fltar  pile,  the  two  pieces  of  which,  being  by  Mr.  Proctor  to  the  P&pruar  Science  JS&- 
similarly  presented  to  the  object-glass  of  the  tiete  for  July,  he  gives  the  result  of  his  in-. 
UAeacope^  were  affected  alike  by  disturbing  quiries  into  the  proportionate  distribution  of 
causes,  whether  from  currents  of  air  or  the  stars  in  different  parts  of  the  heavens.  The 
cooling  of  the  metals  of  the  pile  by  radiation,  general  results  of  a  systematic  survey  of  the 
Br  this  arrangement  the  whole  heat  of  a  star's  stars  of  the  first  six  magnitudes  impel  him 
image  cast  upon  either  face  of  the  pile  ma-  to  conclusions  like  these :  1.  The  southern 
nipulated  itsmf  per  ee.  The  amount  of  heat  hemisphere  contains  more  stars  of  those  mag- 
was  measured  by  a  reflecting  galvanometer,  nitudes  than  the  northern,  in  the  proportion 
and  the  indications  then  converted  into  Fah-  of  about  seven  to  ^re,  2.  The  stars  of  these 
renhttt  scale  equivalents.  It  was  found  that  orders  are  gathered  into  two  definite  regions, 
the  heating  effect  of  Arcturns,  after  allow-  a  northern  and  a  southern,  so  markedly  that 
ing  for  abeorption  by  the  object-glass,  was  the  distribution  within  those  regions  is  richer 
0.00000187  of  a  Fahrenheit  degree,  and  that  than  that  over  the  rest  of  the  heavens,  in  tiie 
of  Alpha  and  Lyra  about  two-thirds  of  that  proportion  of  about  five  to  two.  8.  The  stars 
amount.  Otherwise  expressed,  the  heat  from  of  these  orders  are  associated  in  the  most  in- 
Aroturus,  at  an  altitude  of  25*  at  Greenwich,  timate  manner  with  the  Milky  Way,  insomuch 
b  about  equal  to  that  of  a  three-inch  cube  of  that,  when  the  Milky  Way  is  included  with  the 
boiling  water  at  a  distance  of  400  yards,  while  two  rich  regions  referred  to,  it  appears  that 
that  from  Alpha  Lyra  is  equal  to  the  heat  stars  in  the  single  division  thus  formed  are 
from  the  same  cube  at  600  yards.  Mr.  Stone  distributed  about  three  times  as  richly  as  over 
conceives  that  the  difference  in  the  heating-  the  remaining  portions  of  the  heavens, 
power  may  be  connected  in  cause  with  differ-  Apparent  Size  of  Oeleetial  Objects, — No  two 
ence  of  color.  He  finds  that  the  manifested  people  would  perhaps  agree  in  attempting  to 
heat  diminishes  rapidly  as  the  amount  of  convey  an  idea  of  the  apparent  size  of  any 
moistore  in  the  *air  increases,  and  that  aU  celestial  object — say  the  moon.  A  pepper- 
sensible  effect  is  out  off  by  the  slightest  cloud  com,  a  penny,  a  dinner-plate,  a  peck  measure, 
or  haze.  {See  Ankvax  GTOLOPisniA  for  1869.)  a  cart-wheel,  are  some  of  the  familiar  objects 
2^ew  Theory  of  the  MUhy  Way, — ^From  a  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  loose  dis* 
earefhl  examination  of  the  structure  of  various  cussions  of  this  sulyect.  Mr.  W.  B.  Grove 
parts  of  the  Milky  Way,  Mr.  Proctor  has  been  writes  as  follows  to  Nature : 
led  to  the  opinion  that  the  true  figure  of  the  ''About  fifteen  years  ago  I  was  looking  at 
sTstem  of  stars  constituting  that  zone  is  neither  Venus  through  a  40-inch  telescope,  Venus  then 
a  cloven  disk,  as  supposed  by  Sir  William  being  very  near  the  moon  and  of  a  crescent 
Herschel,  nor  a  broad  flat  and  in  part  cloven  form,  the  line  across  the  middle  or  widest  nart 
ring,  as  suggested  by  Sir  John  Herschel.  He  of  the  crescent  being  one-tenth  of  the  plan- 
eays  that  the  existence  of  ''coal-sacks,'*  or  et's  diameter.  It  occurred  to  me  to  be  a  good 
dark  places,  in  the  MUky  Way  suggests  an  idea  opportunity  to  examine  how  far  there  was  any 
of  its  general  figure.  The  coal-sacks  cannot  reality  in  the  estimate  we  form  of  the  apparent 
he  supposed  to  be  tunnel-shaped  openings  ex-  size  of  celestid  objects.  Venus  through  the 
ten^Dg  through  the  whole  breadth  of  a  wide,  telescope,  with  a  minifying  power  (speaking 
fiat  ring,  without  the  "  obvious  improbability  *'  from  memory)  of  185,  looked  about  the  size 
spokeu  of  by  Sir  John  Herschel  when  dealing  of  an  old  guinea,  i.  e.,  of  a  crescent  out  off 
with  the  supposition  that  the  nubecular  way  from  that  coin.  The  moon,  to  my  naked  eye, 
u  cy&drical  in  figure.  If  the  coal-sacks  are  appeared  the  size  of  a  dessert-plate.  Having 
reafiy  openings  through  a  star  zone,  that  zone  fixed  their  apparent  dimensions  in  my  mind,  I 
csQnot  in  all  probability  have  a  much  greater  a^usted  the  telescope  so  that  with  one  eye  I 
ezteusion  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight  could  see  Venus  through  the  telescope,  and 
than  at  right  angles  to  that  line.  According  with  the  other  the  moon  without  the  telescope, 
to  tMs  view,  the  section  of  the  Milky  Way  and  cause  the  images  to  overlap.  I  was  greatly 
Voi.  X.— 4   ▲ 
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surprised  to  find  that  Yenas,  instead  of  being  diameters),  so  as  to  leave  a  fair  margin  in  the 

aboat  one-sixth  of  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  field,  the  moon  is  still  six  inches  in  diameter, 

was  rather  more  than  double  its  diameter,  so  though  her  visible  area  has  really  increased  a 

that,  when  the  a<^ustment  was  made  to  bring  hundred-fold. 

the  upper  edge  of  the  moon  coincident  with  "  Oan  we  go  further  than  to  say,  as  has  often 

the  upper  point  of  the  crescent  of  Venus,  the  been  said,  that  all  magnitude  is  relative,  and 

opposite  edge  of  the  moon  fell  short  of  the  that  nothing  is  great  or  small  except  by  com- 

middle  of  the  crescent,  a  very  palpable  demon-  parison  ? " 

stration  of  the  fallacy  of  guesses  at  size,  when  The  Cordoxia  Observat&ry, — ^The  Congress  of 

there  are  no  means  of  comparison.  the  Argentine  Republic  having  voted  to  estabr 

'^  On  another  occasion  a  lady  was  looking  at  lish  a  national  observatory  at  Cordova,  Dr.  B. 
Jupiter  through  my  telescope,  and  having  first  N.  Gould,  of  Cambridge,  was  invited  to  super- 
put  on  a  power  of  60  I  changed  it  for  one  of  intend  its  erection  and  take  charge  of  it.  He 
140.  To  my  question,  what  difference  she  ob-  accepted  the  offer,  and  left  this  country  for 
served  in  the  size  of  the  planet,  she  answered,  Cordova  during  the  past  summer,  accompanied 
^  I  see  no  difference  in  size,  but  a  good  deal  in  by  a  number  of  experienced  assistants.  Dr. 
brightness.'  Here  the  area  of  the  one  image  Gould  will  there  have  an  opportunity  to  extend 
was  more  than  five  times  that  of  the  other.  the  catalogue  of  the  southern  heavens  beyond 

^^  The  fallacy  of  guesses  at  size  without  ob-  the  limit  of  80°,  to  which  the  zones  of  Arge- 
jects  of  comparison  is  most  strikingly  shown  lander  extend.  The  two  largest  instruments 
in  the  ordinary  expression  of  an  ignorant  ob-  will  be  a  Repsold  mieridian  circle  of  54  inches 
server  looking  at  objects  by  day  through  a  focal  length,  and  4^  in.  aperture,  and  an  eqna- 
spy-glass.  If  you  ask,  as  I  have  often  done,  a  torial  by  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  provided  with 
person  unacquainted  with  optics  whether  he  the  11 -inch  object-glass  lately  in  possession  of 
recognizes  any  difference  in  size  between  an  Mr.  Rutherfurd.  The  Coast  Survey,  the  Smith- 
object,  say  a  horse  or  a  cow,  seen  with  or  sonian  Institution,  the  American  Academy  of 
without  a  telescope,  he  will  always  answer.  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Washington  Obserra- 
*  No,  but  it '  (the  telescope)  '  brings  it  much  tory,  and  Nautical  Almanac  Bureau,  ajs  well  as 
nearer.'  This,  of  course,  is  really  an  admis-  astronomers  in  England,  Germany,  and  Russia, 
sion  of  increased  magnitude,  but  the  observer  have  taken  much  interest  in  the  enterprise,  and 
is  unconscious  of  it ;  a  horse  to  him  is  as  big  contributed  valuable  instruments  and  books. 
as  a  horse,  no  larger  or  smaller,  whatever  be  Dr.  Gould  writes  of  his  plans  as  follows  to  the 
the  distance.  American  Journal  of  Science  for  July : 

"Suppose  all  objects  had  never  been  seen  "My  hope  and  aim  are  to  begin  a  few  degrees 

but  at  one  and  the  same  distance,  then  an  ob-  north  of  Argelander^s  southern  limit,  say  at 

server,  looking  at  a  given  object  without  any  26®  or  27®,  and  to  carry  southward  a  system  of 

external  stan£ird  of  comparison,  would  prob-  -  zone-observations  to  some  declination  beyond 

ably  make  a  fair  guess  at  its  size,  for  the  pic-  Gilliss^s  northern  limit,  thus  rendering  com- 

ture  on  his  retina  would  have  a  definite  size,  parisons  easy  with  both  these  other  labors,  and 

and  his  mind  would  estimate  it  by  relation  to  permitting  the  easy  determination  of  the  cor- 

other  pictures  of  known  objects  which  he  had  rections  needful  for  reducing  positions  of  any 

seen  at  other  times ;  but,  as  we  see  all  the  ob-  one  of  the  three  series  to  correspoiyling  ones 

jects  with  which  we  are  familiar  at  all  degrees  for  the  other.    It  is,*  of  course,  impossible  to 

of  distance,  we  have  no  standard  of  compari-  arrange  in  advance  the  details  of  such  an  un- 

son  for  an  image  on  the  retina.  dertaking,  but  my  expectation  is  to  go  over  the 

"  The  common  phantasmagoria  effect,  where  region  in  question  in  zones  2®  wide  (except  in 

a  figure  appears  to  advance  or  recede  from  us,  the  vicinity  of  the  Milky  Way,  where  the  width 

though  it  really  does  not  change  its  position,  would  be  but  one-half  as  great),  up  to  a  decli- 

but  its  size,  is  one  of  the  many  illusions  pro-  nation  of  about  55",  after  which  the  width 

duced  by  representing  things  as  they  are  seen  would  be  gradually  increased  as  the  declina- 

under  certain  circumstances  which  have  be-  tions  became  greater.    Within  these  zones  all 

come  habitual,  and  habit  interprets  the  vision,  stars  seen  as  bright  as  the  9th  magnitude  would 

So  if  one  lie  on  his  back  in  a  field,  and,  throw-  be  observed,  so  for  as  possible,  moving  the 

ing  the  head  back,  look  at  distant  trees  or  telescope  in  altitude  when  no  bright  star  is  in 

houses,  they  will  appear  to  be  in  the  zenith,  the  field  until  some  one  becomes  visible,  ac- 

because  when  we  ordinarily  look  at  the  zenith  cording  to  the  well-known  method  of  zone- 

the  head  is  thrown  back.  observations. 

"Is  the  apparent  size  of  the  sun  or  moon,  "For  reducing  the  observations,  differential 

as  expressed  in  conmion  parlance,  any  thing  methods  will  probably  be  employed,  inasmuch 

more  than  a  reference  to  some  standard  which  as  the  time  now  assigned  for  my  absence  from 

we  have  early  adopted,  and  which,  not  having  home  would  be  inadequate  for  proper  discus- 

any  means  of  rectifying,  we  assume?    To  me  sion  of  the  corrections  required  for  nice  deter- 

the  moon  at  an  altitude  of  4o^  is  about  six  minations  of  an  absolute  character.    Still  it  is 

inches  in  diameter ;  when  near  the  horizon,  my  present  purpose,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make 

she  is  about  a  foot.    If  I  look  through  a  tele-  such  subsidiary  determinations  as  might  here- 

scope  of  small  magnifying  power  (say  10  or  12  after  be  needed  in  any  attempt  at  computing 
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the  observattons  absolutely.    But,  as  I  hardly  tbe  United  States,  Canada,  England,  France, 

ventare  to  anticipate  any  opportunity  of  mak-  Germany,  and  most  of  Europe.   In  this  country 

log  a  thoroagh  determination  of  the  constants  it  was  less  striking  in  the  beautiful  variety  of 

of  refraction,  or  of  the  errors  of  graduation,  it  phenomena  than  the  aurora  of  April  16,  1869. 

seems  best  to  arrange  for  a  differential  com-  Its  manifestations  at  New  York,  Cleveland, 

patation  at  least  at  &-8t.  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  also  in  Canada,  con- 

'^It  is  improbable  that  a  sufficient  number  sisted  mostly  of  variations  from  a  pink  4o  a 

of  well-determined  stars  will  be  found  avail-  deep-red  light,  producing  the  effect  of  a  great 

able  even  for  this  differential  reduction,  and  conflagration  shming  up  from  the  northeastern 

the  necessity  may  thus  be  entailed  of  deter-  horizon.    As  seen  from  New  York  the  auroral 

mining  the  comparison-stars  myself  this  de-  waves  began  to  move  up  from  the  north  about 

termination,  however,  itself  depend^g  upon  11.80  p.  m.    At  8  a.  k.  a  beautifal  emerald 

staadard  star-places.    So  far  as  possible  I  pro-  arch  was  formed.     During  the  continuance  of 

pose  employing  those  heretofore  determined  the  aurora  the  telegraph  between  Philadelphia 

by  me,  and  published  by  the  Coast  Survey,  and  Harrisburg  was  operated  without  a  bat- 

wUch  form  the  basis  of  the  star-places  of  the  tery ;  the  Newfoundland  lines  were  so  nmch 

American  Nautical  Almanac.  disturbed  that  they  ceased  working.    In  Eng- 

**  With  these  observations  of  position  it  is  my  land  the  display  was  the  most  magnificent  ever 
hope  to  combine  others  of  a  physical  character  witnessed  tnore.  It  commenced  soon  after 
to  some  extent;  but,  In  the  presence  of  a  plan  dark  and  continued  till  past  midnight,  exhibit- 
implying  so  much  labor  and  effort,  it  would  be  ing  all  the  play  of  colors,  and  the  effects  which 
unwise  to  rely  upon  the  possibility  of  accom-  at  less  favorable  opportunities  are  seen,  sep- 
plishlng  much  more  than  the  zone- work.  arately.    While  at  its  height  a  falling  star  in 

^^  The  meteorological  relations  of  the  place  the  constellation  Auriga,  covered  by  the  auro- 

are  very  peculiar,  but  I  dare  not  undertake  ra,  was  perceived,  indicating  that  the  aurojca 

any  connected  series  of  observations  bearing  must  have  been  quite  near  to  the  earth,  as 

u|K)n  these,  without  self-registering  apparatus,  shooting-stars  are  believed   to  be  generally 

which  Is  beyond  my  means."  within  about  60  miles  of  the  terrestrial  surface. 

AUCKLAND,  Robert  John  Edeit,  B.  D..  The  planet  Jupiter  and  the  Pleiades  showed 

third  Lord,  Baron  Auckland,  in  the  peerage  oi  distinctly  through  the  crimson  canopy,  but 

England  and  Ireland ;  from  1847  to  1854,  Bish-  stars  of  the  third  magnitude,  such  as  the'  four 

op  of  Sodor  and  ^n,  and  from  1854  to  1869  stars  in  Cassiopeia,  were  rendered  invisible. 

Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  an  English  prelate  The  ruddy  light  was  so  brilliant  that  a  rosy 

and  nobleman,  bom  in  London,  in  1799 ;  died  tinge  was  cast  on  watch-faces,  and  other  white 

at  Bath,  En^hmd.  April  25, 1870.    He  was  the  objects.    Telegraphs  in  England  were  much 

third  son  of  the  nrst  Lord  Auckland,  and  was  deranged  during  the  display,  and  for  previous 

educated  at  Eton  and  Magdalen  College,  Cam-  hours  of  the  day  strong  earth-currents  had 

bridge.    After  his  Induction  into  holy  orders,  been  noticed  on  all  the  northern  and  many  of 

he  was  successively  Rector  of  Eyam,  Der-  the  northwestern  and  Irish  circuits.  In  France 

byshire,  of  Hertingtonbury,  Herts,    and   of  the  aurora  was  no  less  remarkable,  and  super- 

Battersea,  Surrey,  and  was  one  of  the  chap-  stitious  persons  regarded  its  blood-red  aspect 

Isins  to  her  Migesty.     He  was  consecrated  as  having  some  bearing  upon  the  future  of  the 

Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  in  1847,  and  sue-  war.    The  following  account  from  a  competent 

ceeded  to  the  title  of  Baron  in  1 849,  on  the  death  observer  at  Oxford  sums  up  the  general  appear- 

of  his  elder  brother,  the  Governor-General  of  ances  of  the  aurora  in  England  : 
India  In  1854  he  was  transferred  to  the  See  of       rj,^^  evoninff  October  S4th  occurred  one  of  the 

Bath  and  Wells,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Bagot.    He  grandest  dUplm  of  auroral  lights  which  has  prob- 

held  this  bishopric  till  1869,  when,  on  reaching  ablv  ever  been  witnessed  in  these  latitudes, 
lus  'seventieth  year,  he  resigned.    He  was  also       As  I  was,  at  a  few  minutes  after  seven  o^olock, 

visitor  of  Wadham  College,   Oxford.      Lord  Vy»l^  through  the  observatcTy  with  the  intention 

kf,^\r\^-^A  «-««  o«i  •'kIa  -w-^^fAi.  «T»;i  ^«a  ^^4-  :«  of  observmff  with  the  hehometer,  my  attention  was 

Auckland  was  an  able  writer,  and  was  not  m-  attn^cted  ^the  brightness  of  thi  northern  portion 

fenor  m  mteUectnal  ability  to  the  other  mem-  of  the  sky.    On  going  out  into  the  North  Garden,  I 

bers  of  his  gifted  fiunily.    His  sermons,  charges,  perceived  that  th&  .vtras  duo  to  a  general  illumination 

and  addresses,  were  much  above  the  average  of  ^f  *he  sky  of  about  that  intensity  which  is  produced 

those  of  the  English  bishops  generaUy.     In  by  therismgof  thefWlmoonontheslyiin^^ 

loiJrv        VI*  ii*    «™»  *       Kouoioixj.     xu.  ly  above  It,  the  moon  Itself  not  being  visibly.    The 

I860  he  published  a  very  mteresting  biography  ^intrast  between  this  white  illuminated  sky  and 

of  his  father,  under  the  title  of  '*  Life  and  the  #leep  ordinary-  blue  on  the  south  side  of  the 

Correspondence  of  the  First  Lord  Auckland."  zenith  was  very  striking,  the  two  portions  being 

After  residing  the  bishopric,  he  continued  to  ^*^  moderate  accuracy  separated  by  the  prime  ver- 

re^ideatjath,  where,  in  1869,  his  sister,  the  *X  the  south  side  of  the  senith  was  observed  what 

non.  ISinily  Jbden   {Me  Annual  UroLOPiBDlA  appeared  to  be  an  illuminated  cloud,  extendinjjnear- 

for  1860)  died.    «  ly  fh>m  the  zenith  in  a  southeasterly  direction  for 

AURORA    BOREALIS.     A  very  brilliant  »ooa*  fo^y  degrees.    Finally  there  was  at  this  time 

and  widely-seen  exhibition  of  the  aurora  took  »  welWeftnorarch  of  light,  corresponding  pre^ 

T,u^  ^  iu^  ^i^u*.  ^«  rk^*^v^-  oj*v      T*  accurately  m  position  with  the  equator,  and  visible 

place  on  the  night  of  October  24th.    It  was  ft^m  ea/t  to  west  nearly  to  the  loriion ;  and,  be- 

visible  m  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  neath  this  arch,  the  sky  was  unusually  dark,  the 
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darimess  not  being^  due  to  cloud  or  mist,  as  the  stars 
were  8«en  with  their  ustial  distinctness. 

Thore  was  a  small  tendency  at  intervals  to  a  dis- 
play of  streamers,  but  they  were  not  conspicuous. 
From  these  phenomena  I  was  led  to  expect,  in  the 
course  of  the  evoniiig,  a  grand  display  of^aurora,  and 
I  was  quite  prepared  for  the  summons,  which  I  re- 
ceived ftom  Mr.  Keating,  the  assistant  on  duty,  at 
eidbt  o'clock,  to  come  down  and  witness  it. 

The  spectacle  at  this  time  was  most  magnificent. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  heavens  was  nearly 
covered  with  cnmson  light  of  great  intensity,  and 
the  sight  was  so  fine  that,  for  a  few  moments,  I 
waa  occupied  only  with  the  admiration  which  it 
•zcitad. 

On  proceeding  to  observe  it  more  particularly,  I 
saw  that  it  consuted  mainly  of  two  large  sheets  of 
crimson  light,  one  chiefly  on  the  east  side  of  the 
•kyand  the  other  on  the  west. 

The  eastern  sheet  extended  generally  from  Polaris 
to  Capella  toward  the  zenith,  which  it  did  not,  how- 
ever, at  this  time  quite  reach.  The  most  brilliant 
sets  of  streamers  had  their  centres  passing  through 
these  stars,  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  extreme 
eastern  portion  was  tolerably  well  defined  by  Perseus 
And  Cassiopeia. 

The  western  sheet  was  equally  well  defined,  as 
lying  between  «  Lyrss  and  «  AquiUe,  but  its  brilliancy 
and  the  rapid  changoproduced  oy  the  streamers  were 
inferior  to  those  exhibited  in  the  other  portion  at  ^e 
time  when  I  observed  it. 

It  la  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  two  portiona 
seemed  to  be  connected  by  an  illuminated  neeoy  or 
cizTus  doud  a  little  south  of  the  zenith.  This  ap- 
parent cloud  was,  I  believe,  also  a  portion  of  auroral 
ught,  aa  I  examined  it  a  few  minutes  afterward  when 
it  exhibited  more  of  the  auroral  duuracter. 

At  this  time  the  portion  of  the  eastern  sheet,  which 
had  passed  through  Polaris,  became  separated  from 
its  more  eastern  portion  passing  through  Capella, 
and  fbrmed  a  distinct  sheet,  while  the  western  sheet 
was  apparently  drtfling  still  more  toward  the  south- 
west. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  intensity  of  the  light  dimin- 
iahed  rapidlv,  and,  as  it  was  mdlng,  m^  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  vey  beautiAil  feature  m  the  phe- 
nomen*  exhibited.  Just  below  the  red  light  of  the 
moat  western  position  was  a  most  brilliant  bluish- 
white  light,  vaguely  defined  but  very  intense.  It  was 
most  probably  pure  white,  the  bliush  iropearance 
beinff  the  effect  of  contrast  with  the  red.  The  arch 
which  T  had  observed  earlier  in  the  evening  was  now 
much  brighter,  and  extended  in  the  direction  of  the 
equator  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  heavens,  where 
-there  was  soon  a  similar  effulgence  of  white  light, 
but  not  quite  so  intense. 

The  darkness  of  the  sky  (perfectly  free  from  cloud) 
beneath  the  bright  arch  waa  now  much  more  con- 
apiououfl  than  it  had  been  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
evening. 

In  a  Ibw  minutes  the  whole  faded  away,  and,  ex- 
cepting acme  small  remains  of  the  phenomena  in  the 
north,  nothing  unusual  was  visible.  The  grandest 
part  of  the  phenomena  continued  for  about  half  an 
hour,  that  is,  from  eight  till  half-past  eight  o'clock. 
Later  in  the  evening  a  tolerably  bright  bank  of  au- 
roral light  was  visible  above  the  northern  horizon, 
and  another  brilliant  display  occurred,  aa  describea 
by  Mr.  Lucas. 

For  »  considerable  time  during  the  first  display, 
Mr.  Lucas  was  watching  from  the  tower  of  t^e  ob- 
servatory, where  he  commanded  a  full  view  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  heavens,  and  saw,  at  about 
6^  16"  to  8^  SO*,  an  ill-defined  dark  segment  along 
the  north  horizon,  from  which  white  streamers  is- 
sued through  the  whole  extent,  very  much  resem- 
bling an  ordinsTy  aurora,  but  which  might  be  easily 
passed  over  in  the  grandeur  of  the  display. 

Mr.  Lucas  watched  from  10  o'clock,  out  saw  noth- 
ing except  the  white  light  extending  under  the 
Great  Bear,  till  lO''  80*",  at  which  time  white  stream- 


ers shot  up  to  Polaris  and  Beta  Cephel,  changing  to 
intense  red.  At  11^  10"  two  sets  of  streamers  ap- 
peared, one  near  Alpha  and  Beta  Urssft  Miyorie,  and 
the  other  a  little  to  the  east  of  Beta  Draoonis,  the 
former  going  eastward  to  h  Ursn  Maoris,  and  the 
latter  westward  past  Gamma  Braconis.  Tnese  were 
succeeded  by^  some  at  Alpha  Lym,  combining  with 
the  last  mentioned,  and  tne  mass,  of  an  intense  red 
color,  travelled  slowly  to  Alpha  Aquil«,  where  it  re- 
mained for  a  considerable  time,  as  did  that  of  Uzsa 
Migor,  while  the  part  of  the  heavens  appear^L  per^ 
fectly  dear.  At  11^  80"  streamers  agam  shot  up  at 
Beta  UrssB  Minoris,  snd  between  Gamnut  Draoonis 
and  Alpha  Lyre  for  a  short  time,  and  a  few  fiiint  in- 
dications were  visible  till  s  little  after  18,  when  the 
sky  appeared  to  have  regained  its  usual  mpearance. 

From  the  relation  of  others  it  appears  that  another 
brilliant  display  took  place  still  later  in  the  night. 

K.  MAIN. 

A  gentleman,  residing  in  Palestine,  sent  the 

following  to  the  London  TifMs : 

About  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  October  25th  my 
attention  was  csUed  by  a  servant  to  something  pe- 
culiar in  the  sky.  On  going  out  I  found  tho  northern 
heavens,  for  about  one-six&  of  the  distance  between 
the  horizon  and  zenith,  of  a  deep-red  color,  not  un- 
like that  produced  by  a  great  confiagratton.  The 
color  changed  from  minute  to  minute,  being  now 
brighter  aiuL  more  intense,  now  duller  and  paler,  at 
timea  almost  reaembling  that  of  blood.  The  middle 
of  the  colored  space  was  immediately  under  the  Pole- 
star,  and  it  extended  about  S5  degrees  to  the  right 
and  left  of  this  point.  At  first  it  seemed  to  touch 
the  horizon,  but  afterward  the  sky,  which  looked 
somewhat  blacker  br  contrast,  was  visible  below  it. 
Stars  could  be  seen  torough  it,  and  its  msigins  blend- 
ed gradually  with  the  natural  sky.  The  evening 
was  bright,  and  a  gretit  manv  stars  were  visible. 
Wind,  Is.  w.,  0.5,  the  air  coMer  and  sharper  than 
usual  at  this  sesson.  The  barometer  had  sunk  0.058 
since  9  o'clock  a.  x.  Unfortunately,  no  means  of 
making  msgnetiool  and  electrical  observations  were 
available.  The  phenomenon  disappeared  slowly, 
and  at  midnight  only  a  very  faint  redness  was  per- 
ceptible. The  eastern  part  faded  away  first,  so  that 
the  aurora  appeared  as  if  moving  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection. The  next  evening  the  weather  broke,  and 
a  lai^  quantitv  of  rain  fell,  accompanied  by  thunder 
and  Fightning." 

AUSTRALASIA.  The  Australasian  colonies 
of  Great  Britain  inclnde  the  colonies  of  Aus- 
tralia, namely,  New  South  Wales,  Yictoria, 
South  Australia,  Queensland,  and  Western  Ans- 
tralia ;  an^  besides,  the  colonies  of  Tasmania 
and  New  Zealand.  The  area  and  population 
of  these  colonies  according  to  the  latest  dates, 
were  as  follows : 


PItOVIKCEB. 

6q«u«  HSm. 

PojMUtloa. 

T«mr. 

New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria. 

8onthAtt»tni1ia.... 

Qneenaland 

Western  Anstralia. 
Korthem  Territory 
Tasmsnii^ . ... 

806,560 
88,451 
880,609 
e6S,S5» 
076,8M 
62^,581 
S6.915 
105,950 

475,574 
798,868 

i7«,soe 
i07,«rr 

83,738 

•  •  ■  « 

100,706 
06,618 

18(» 
1870 
1888 
IfiflS 

ises 

•  •  •  » 
IfiflT 

New  Zealand 

1867 

Total 

StOTZ^TOl 

1,950,000 

To  the  population  of  New  Zealand  should  be 
added  the  native  Maoris,  whose  number  in  1867 
was  estimated  at  88,500,  while  in  1860  they 
still  numbered  56,079. 

In  July  a  conference  of  delegates  from  nearly 
all  the  colonies  of  Australasia  was  held  at  Mel- 
boumo,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
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an  interoolonial  omitoiDB  union.    The  confer-  colony  were  estimated  at  £13,320,662  sterling, 

ence  is  regarded  6b  an  important  step  toward  against  £11,676,080  in  1868.    Of  thia  amount, 

the  eonsofidation  of  the  colonies.    The  confer-  £6,250,000    came   from   Great   Britain,  and 

ence  dedared  itself  in  favor  of  an  intercolo-  £4,500,000  from  British  colonial  possessions, 

nial  free  trade  policy,  and  hills  estahlishing  The  total  exports,  daring  1869,  sammed  up 

intercolonial  free  trade  were,  accordingly,  in-  £15,593,990,  against  £12,733,427,  showing  m. 

trodooed  into  the  several  colonial  legislatores.  increase  of  nearly  23  per  cent    The  entries  at 

In  September  a  royal  commission  was  appoint-  the  ports  of  the  colony  comprised  2,067  vessels, 

ed  in  Victoria  to  consider  the  expediency  of  together  of  653,362  tons;  the  clearances  2,172 

inviting  the  ooSperation  of  the  other  colonies  vessels,  together  of  685,207  tons.    At  the  end 

in  providing — 1.  For  the  extradition  of  offend-  of  1869  there  were,  in  the  colony  of  Yictoria, 

ersfrcnione  colony  to  another.    2.  That'the  148,984  horses;  181,864  milch-cows;  571,828 

effect  of  insolvency  or  the  granting;  of  probate  heads  of  cattle ;  9,756,819  sheep ;  and  186,206 

shall  be  extended  to  all  the  colonies.    3.  The  hogs.    The  number  of  auriferous  qnartz-ridg:e8, 

adoption  of  a  system  whereby  execution  in  one  worked  by  miners  and  diggers,  amounted  to 

eolony  upon  the  registration  of  the  Superior  2,651 ;  the  area  of  the  alluvial  quartz^iggings 

Court  may  take  effect  in  all  the  others.    4.  The  extended  over  884  square  miles.    Of  machines 

establishment  of  a  court  of  appeal  used  for  the  digging,  crushing,  and  washing 

Daring  the  month  of  March  the  settlements  operations,  there  were  6,068,  of  an  aggregate 

of  New  South  "^^ales  and  Queensland  suffered  value  of  £2,160,482  sterling.    The  total  qaan- 

fromnuMrt^  ^stresnng  inundations.    The  over-  tity  of  gold  obtained  was  1,657,498  ounces,  of 

flow  of  the  rivers  and  torrents,  and  the  de-  which  587, 694  were  from  the  quartz-ridges,  and 

struction  of  life  and  property,  exceeded  any  1,069,804  ounces  from  the  alluvial  diggings.  Be- 

tMng  ever  known  before,  even  in  Australia,  sides,  there  were  9  silver-mines ;  8  antimony ;  1 

the  quarter  of  terrible  floods.    In  New  South  copper ;  2  tin ;  14  coal ;  and  3  slate-mines; 

Wales  several  of  the  great  streams  rose  more  AUSTBO  -  HUNaARIAN    MONABOHT, 

than  twenty  feet  above  their  usual  level  in  a  now  the  official  title  of  the  empire  formerly 

fQw  hoars,  and  swept  every  thing  before  them,  called  Austria.    Emperor,  Francis  Joseph  I., 

swamping  £srm-landa,  hamlets,  and  villages,  and  bom  August  18,  1830;  succeeded  his  unde, 

drowning  men  and  catUe  wholesale.  In  Queens-  Ferdinand  I.,  on  December  2. 1848.    Heir-ap- 

land  several  of  the  larger  towns  were  half  sub-  parent,  Archduke  Rudolph,  oom  August  21, 

merged,  and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  1858.    In  this  article  we  treat  of  the  affairs 

seek  refuge  in  the  churches  and  school-houses,  belonging  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy 

An  intercolonial  exhibition  was  opened  at  as  a  whole,  and  those  belonging  to  Austria 

Sydney  on  the  80th  of  July,  and  was  a  great  proper,  or  the  cis-Leithan  provinces,  reserving 

success.    The  construction  of  a  transaustra-  the  affairs  of  the  trans-Leithan  provinces  for 

lian  telegraph  commenced  at  both  ends,  and  the  article  Hungary, 

other  sections  were  to  commence  immediately.  The  area  of  the  Austrian  empire,  according 

In  April  a  new  mail  line  of  steam-packets,  to  the  latest  official  statements,  amounts  to 

the    Oalifomia,  19'ew  Zealand,  and  Australia  240,381  square  miles.   The  last  census,  of  1857, 

Steamship  Company,  was  established,  to  pro-  showed  the  population  of  the  provinces  now 

mote  a  closer  communication  between  Austral-  constituting  Austria  (Lombardy  and  Yenetia 

fisia  and  the  United  States.  have  since  been  lost)  to  amount  to  82,580,000. 

The  emigration  to  the  several  Australian  Anew  census  was  taken  in  1869,  the  results  of 

colonies,  in  1868,  is  reported  as  follows:  To  which,  so  far  as  published,  are  as  follows: 

Xew  South  Wales,  1,818;   Queensland.  685;  ,  _            proriaeM.                                PoimiaUa* 

Victoria,  6 CM;  Twrnap^  18 ;  South  Anrtra-  ^  "'i^^S/lSSr.^^l'.'fT.'': ..  i,mm 

lis,  351;  Western  Australia,  168;  New  Zea-  a.  Upper Aoetrla. iwjm 

land,  S,r0S ;  total,  12,809.    The  total emigra^  4  ISST* iiS^S 

tion  to  Australasia,  during  the  thirty«years,  s!  Ci5intiito.*.*.'.V.V.'.".V.V.V. ■.'.'.*.'.;' '.*.''*    W^ 

from  1838  to  1867,  inclusively,  amounted  to  «•  ?"i^;,-ir-  vii;-  -v:-^;-   •     ^*?^ 

915,006.   The  Parliamentin  Melbourne,  during  I  ??S^fin^dt^?Si'J?^.".'!™^^^^     SS^Sa 

its  session  from  February  11  tiU  December28,  9.  Bohemia 6,i4o'i56 

1869,  paased  the  following  most  liberal  law:  JJ  gjyjjj* ^mM 

**Each  colonist  and  immigrant,  no  matter  to  *ist.  Gftiicia.V.V.".V.V. !'.*.!!?'.!!!'..*! !*.".!*.!'.  6,444^ 

what  nationality  he  may  belong,  hastheprivi-  J?-  S^l^ovina. ftil4M 

lege  of  seieeting  for  himself  820  acres  of  crown  14.  Daimatia m^isi 

l^d,  lor  which  ho  pays  an  annual  rent  of  two  Totol  ds-Leithan  ProTf ncet so,342,836 

ehillings  per  aore  during  the  first  ten  years.  At  H-  Trans-Leithan  Provinces  (HoDgaiy): 

^h  •^™f5<«<rf  that  tem  he  entja«  into  the  £  oSk^^dStaViito^ 

rail  and  me  possession  of  the  land.''    Itisex-  n.  Tmnsyivaaiaw 9,i2a,4Be 

pected  that  the  enactment  of  this  law  will  soon  rp^^^j  cis-Leithan  Provinces          14.284  906 

directaliberalflowofemigrationtothecolonies.  jn.  The  Mnitarr  Frontier  (which  i«  wimiaii- 

rhe  following  is  a  condensed  report  from  tered  by  the  Minlatry  of  War  of  the  Aaa> 

the  official  statistics  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  tro-Hungarian  empire) hm,m 

for  tiie  year  1809 :  The  total  imports  into  the  Total  Anitro-HimgariaD  monarchy.  86,948^ 
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The  numerical  fitrengtb  of  the  different  nationalities  in  the  Anstro-IIangarian  monarchj  was, 
in  1869,  as  follows : 


COUMTBIES. 


Anstrlft 

Unngary 

Hllltaiy  Frontier. 


Total. 


QtnOMa. 

Nortbflra 

SlkTl. 

SonthwB 

RoouiauIaBi. 

EMtorn 

Mi«y«n. 

7,280,000 

l,7fl6,000 

46,000 

9,822,000 

2,210,000 

12,000 

1,734,000 

1,509,000 

982,000 

092,000 

1,000 

600 

218,000 

2,601,000 

147,000 

18,000 

6,406,000 

5,000 

9,040,000 

12,044,000 

4,175,000 

694,000 

2,862,000 

6,481.000 

AUotbm. 


745,000 

€11,000 

600 

1,854,000 


Amone  the  northern  Slavi  are  6,780,000 
Czecha,  Moraviana,  and  Slovaks;  2,380,000 
Poles,  and  8,104,009  Ruthenians ;  among  the 
^uthem  Slav!  1,260,000  Slovenitzi,  1,424,000 
Croats,  1,520,000  Servians,  and  26,000  Bulga* 
fians.  The  western  Boumanians  are  chieflj" 
(680,700)  Italians,  who  occupy  the  southern 
district  of  Tyrol  and  Trieste.  The  Germans 
have  a  majority  in  only  eleven  ont  of  the  sev- 
enteen crown-lands,  namely,  in  Lower  and  Up- 
per Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Ty- 
rol, and  Silesia.  In  the  last-named  provinces 
their  majority  is  small,  and  in  Styna,  Carin- 
thia, and  Tyrol,  they  have  about  a  two-thirds 
roivjority,  while  Lower  and  Upper  Austria  and 
Salzburg  are  wholly  German.    The  northern 


Slavi  have  a  minority  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Ga- 
licia,  and  a  plurality  in  the  Bukovina:  the 
southern  Slavi  a  nugority  in  Carniola,  the  Lit- 
toral, Dalmatia,  and  Croatia.  The  east  Boa- 
manians  have  a  smallmc^ority  in  Transylvania, 
and  the  Magyars  a  plurality  in  Hungary.  la 
the  provinces  represented  in  the  ParliameDt 
of  the  cis-Leithan  provinces  (Reichsrath)  the 
Slavi  have  a  migority  (56.78  per  cent.);  in  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  Hungarian  crown  the 
Magyars  contribute  88.61  per  cent. ;  the  Slavi, 
26.55;  the  east  Roumanians,  17.86;  the  Ger- 
mans, 12.60.- 

The  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  the  monarchy 
were  estimated,  in  1869,  to  be  as  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


CHUBCHES. 


Romao  Catholics. . , . 

Greek  Catholics 

Annenian  CathoUea. 


Total  Catholics. 


Oriental  Groekf 

BTaogelical— Lnthoran . 
Beformed. 

tTfiitariana 

Jews 

Other  Sects 


Total. 


Cts-LvxTBAxriA. 


Popal»tloa. 


16,766 
S,803 


18.073 
490 

•  •  •  • 

851 

•  «  •  • 

688 
6 


19.608 


Pcreeat. 


80.4 
11.7 


93.1 
3.6 

•  •  *  • 

1.7 

■  a  ■  • 

8.6 
0.3 


100 


Tbajts-Lsithania. 


PopuUtloa.             Per  otnL 

7,130 

1.498 

9 

48.0 

10.1 

01 

8.637 
2,680 

•  •  ■  • 

3.068 

64 

4S8 

2 


68.3 
17.9 

•  •  •  • 

20.8 
0.8 
3.9 


14,880 


100 


Total,  mo.  of  Hilitabt. 


Popnl»tion. 


S8Ji86 

8.861 

IS 


37.189 

8,166 

8.496 
66 

1.131 
8 


84.964 


PmettA. 


66.6 

11.0 

0.1 


77.6 
9.0 

•    •   a    * 

10.0 
0.2 
8.3 


100 


In  the  badget  of  1870,  for  the  whole  mon- 
archy, the  estimates  of  expenditure  and  re- 
ceipts were  as  follows : 

IspMidttarat.  Autrl«a  flottei. 

1.  Common  Ministry  for  Foreign  Aflbirs 4,336.471 

3.  Common  Mlnlstiy  of  War : 

(1.)  For  the  Army 78.778,856 

(1)  For  the  Navy 9,088,966 

8.  Common  Ministry  on  Fkiances 1,748,607 

4.  Common  Chamber  of  Accounts 104.096 

Total 04,786,606 

Receipts  of  Mlnistiy  of  War 8,314.000 ) 

Beceipfcs  ftom  Customs 13,000,000  V  16,836,900 

Beoeipts  from  Consnlates 118,000) 

ToUl 79,469,696 

Of  which  sum  the  cis-Leithan  provteoes 
fhrnish  70  per  cent.,  or  55,621,787  florins;  and 
the  trans-Leithan  provinces  30  per  cent.,  or 
28,887,908. 

The  bndget  of  1868  for  the  cis-Leithan 
provinces  was  as  follows:  Receipts,  817,195,- 
040;  expenditures,  739,254;  deficit,  3,544,214. 
The  pnblio  debt  of  the  cis-Leitban  provinces 
on  December  81,  1868,  was  2,692,067,816  flor- 
ins; on  December  81,  1869,  2,680,896,744  flor- 
ins. The  common  floating  debt  was,  on  De- 
cember 81,  1869,  819,082,561  florins. 


The  army,  in  1870,  consisted  of  246,695  on 
the  peace  footing,  and  822,472  on  the  war 
footing. 

According  to  the  new  military  law  of  Aus- 
tria, the  obligation  for  military  service  is  uni- 
versal ;  the  time  of  service  in  the  line,  three 
years;  in  the  reserve,  seven  years;  in  tbe 
landwehr,  two  years.  The  navy,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1870,  consisted  of  44  steamers 
(of  whi«h21  wereiron-clada,  together  of  89,960 
tons);  24  sailing-vessels,  together  of  14,162 
tons ;  9  tenders  and  relief  ships,  of  1,640  tons. 
Total,  77  vessels,  of  105,762  tons. 

The  imports,  not  including  metals,  of  the 
XQonarchy  in  1869  amounted  to  868,500,000 
florins;  the  exports  to  421,800,000  florins. 
The  arrivals  in  the  port  of  Trieste  were  9,095 
vessels,  together  of  1,087,268  tons ;  the  clear- 
ances, 9,125  vessels,  of  1,148,458  tons.  The 
merchant  navy  at  the  be^ning  of  1870  con- 
sisted of  7,868  vessels,  of  862,965  tons,  and 
manned  by  28,184  persons.  The  number  of 
letters  sent  by  mail  was  99,400,000  in  the  cis- 
Leithan,  and  28,600,000  in  the  trans-Leithan 
provinces. 

The  ministerial   crisis   in   the  cis-Leithan 
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mimstiy,  which  existed  in  December,  1869,  Beiohsrath,  and  also  of  the  Diets  in  the  va- 

the  mi^oritj  demanding  an  unflinching  ad-  rioas  provinces  of  the  empire.    New  elections 

hesion  to  the  constitution,  while  the  minor-  for  these  bodies  were  also  ordered.    In  case 

it/  were  willing  to  make  concessions  to  the  an/  of  the  Diets  shoold  decline  to  choose  dep- 

f^eralistio  demands  of  the  Slavi,  was  ended  on  nties  to  the  Beiohsrath,  the  Government  an- 

Jannar/  15,  1870,  bjr  the  resignation  of  the  nounced  its  determination  to  order  a  direct 

minority,  consisting  of  the  minister  president,  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  for 

Comit  Taafife,  and  of  the  ministers,  Count  Po-  that  purpose. 

tocki  and  Dr.  Berger.    On  January  26th,  the  The  Austrian  Reichsrath  was  opened  on  the 

Minister  of  the  Interior  made  an  explanation,  "Bfth  of  September,  and  the  Emperor  delivered 

in  the'Lower  Ohamber  of  the  Austrian  Beichs-  the  address  from  the  throne.    He  said : 

rath,  of  the  policy  of  the  minority  of  the  Gov-  ..  j  ^^^^  ^^^^               ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

ernment  which  had  remained  m  office.  He  important  duties.  While  a  sanguiiiaiy  contest  is 
claimed  for  the  present  ministry  that  they  had  spreadrng  devastation  over  vast  territories  in  this 
done  much  to  improve  the  position  of  Aus-  quarter  of  the  world,  our  empire  enjoys  the  blessings 
tria  daring  their  two  years'  tenure  of  of-  <>«;  P?*^«»  ^,^  ^^^  peaceful  character  of  our  fore^pi 
«/v**  u«pu^«;i{<i  «^*  ;««1-^  ♦i.A  /"....i.  4.i.«.4.  +1.^  relations  will  serve,  above  all,  to  place  the  oonstitu- 
"*^  ..  P^^  ^^  ^^^  i?^®*?  .^**®  ^*^*  .  ?!  tional.institutions  of  the  state  upoi  a  flrm  foundation. 
consutntion  was  capable  of  improvement,  but  Toward  the  end  of  last  year  the  regular  discussions 
they  would  not  parley  with  those  who  took  of  the  Lower  House  experienced  some  interruption. 
their  stand  of  opposition  outside  of  its  lines.  I»  o^der  to  remedy  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give 
The  poUoy  will  be  to  maintain  the  present  con-  '^^^^^i^^T^^^^^^^ 
stitutional  arrangement,  but  to  do  every  thmg  to  order  new  elections.  I  feel  special  satisfaction  at 
possible  to  conciliate  the  prejudices  and  aspira-  seeing  you  assembled.  I  know  that  the  Upper  and 
tions  of  the  nationalists."  Minister  Plener  the  Lower  House  are  both  animated  by  truly  pat- 
was,  on  January  17th,  charged  with  the  recon-  riotic  feelings  and  sentiments  for  Austria.  I  will  not 
of~.^^»  *vf  ♦»«1  ^:»;«4-.«.  \»4.  ♦!>;«  ™,^-v  ™«„  ascribe  it  to  a  want  of  patnotism  that  I  still  miss 
struction  of  tiie  mmistry,  but  this  work  was  t^e  presence  of  the  representatives  of  Bohemia;  but 
not  oompleted  until  xeoruary  1st.  In  the  l  must  all  the  more  deeply  deplore  this  since  the 
new  ministry,  Hasner  was  Minister  Presi-  government  indefatigably  exerts  itself,  amid  the  so- 
dent ;  Stremayr,  Minister  of  Public  Worship ;  "ous  and  momentous  events  of  the  present  time,  to 
Banhans,  Minister  of  Agriculture :  and  Wag-  \^i^  opposiM  elements  to  cooperate  In  constitution^ 
^Sr^  f^  /v,  Vr?  « ^i  J^  r^  labors,  and  Because  I  am  impressed  with  the  urgent 
ner,  Mnister  of  the  Defence  of  the  Country,  necessity  of  bringmg  the  internal  organization  of  the 
The  efforts  of  the  centralists  were  chiefly  di-  empire  to  a  prosperous  conclusion.  It  will  be  the 
rected  against  the  Ghancellor,Gonnt  Beust,  and,  duty  of  the  Government  to  invoke  all  le^  remedies 
in  their  name,  the  President  of  the  Ohamber  ^^^  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
of  Deputies,  ierr  von  Kais^^^^^^^^^^^  violently  ITnoXtten'mnh?^^^^ 
attacked  nim.  In  reply,  the  Unancellor  avowed  rath  to  discuss,  in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  the  justice 
his  preference  for  a  policy  of  conciliation,  and  of  measures  which  will  serve  to  secure  a  constltu- 
his  desire  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  tlonal  basis  upon  which  the  individual  wants  of  every 
all  the  nationalities  of  Austria:  but  he  cJte-  I*^  mKyhe  satisfied  in  a  mwiner  compatible  with 

.     „     J     .  J  tT     .      **•"«"  »»i  */t*ii  **«  voi,«  the  prerogatives  of  the  monarchy," 

goncally  denied  havmg  used  improper  means  t-      a                              j 

to  oomlMit  the  members  of  the  cis-Leithan  The  speech  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  sev- 

Gabinet  who  did  not  share  his  views ;  he  pro-  eral  matters  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Beiohsr 

tested  against  the  pessimism  of  MM.  Kaiser-  rath — ^namely,  the  election  of  delegations;  the 

feld,  Skene,  and  others  of  tiieir  party,  who  in  settlement  of  the  relations  between  the  Catho- 

their  speechfis  had  predicted  a  catastrophe—  lie  Ohurch  and  the  state,  which  has  becoime 

the  complete  min  of  Austria — ^if  the  conslitn-  necessary  through  the  abrogation  of  the  Con- 

tion  of  December,  1867,  was  altered  to  make  cordat  hitherto  existing  with  the  Papal  See, 

any  concessions  to  the  nationalities.  respecting  which  bills  will  be  introduced  by 

On  March  22d,  Minister  Giskra  offered  his  the  Government ;  the  completion  of  the  legis- 

resignation,  which  was  accepted.     On  the  81st,  latory  labors  respecting  the  procedure  in  civil 

the  a^oumment  of  the  discussion  on  the  de-  and  criminal  law,  the  reform  of  the  universi- 

mauds  of  Galicia  caused  the  representatives  ties,  the  examination  of  the  financial  estimates, 

of  the  Poles,  of  the  Slovenitri  of  Istria,  and  of  the  solution  of  economical  questions,  and.  final- 

Buckovina,  to  resign.    On  April  4th  a  new  ly,  bills  sanctioning  administrative  steps  al- 

ministry  was  formed,  with  Count  Polocki  as  readiy  taken  by  reason  of  their  urgency.    The 

President    On  the  14th,  Count  Taaffe rejoined  Emperor  concluded:  '*May  that  power  and 

the  Cabinet  as  Ifinister  of  the  Interior  and  of  strength  which  are  engendered  by  ooncord 

War.    The  other  places  in  the  Cabinet  were  spread  from  your  midst  to  all  the  races  of 

temporarily  supplied  by  the  heads  of  the  sev-  Austria,  and  lead  them  to  such  a  course  as 

eral  branches  of  administration.    On  the  7th  will  promote  liberty,  prosperity,  and  honor, 

of  May,  the  ministry  was  completed  by  the  for  every  race  and  country  of  the  common 

appointment  of  Petrino  as  Minister  of  Agricul-  empire  I " 

tare,  of  Holzgethan  as  Minister  of  Finance,  During  the  debate  on  the  address  to  the 

and  of  Widman  as  Minister  of  War.  crown,  in  the  Lower' House  of  the  Beichsratb, 

On  the  28d  of  May  imperial  decrees  were  the  Polish  delegates,  apprehending  a  miscon- 

iasaed  for  the  dissolntion   of  the   Nationid  'struction  of  their  motives,  desisted  from  op- 
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position.    The  Tjroleae  deputies  adopted  the  cordat,  Monsignor  Falcinelli,  the  Papal  nimcio, 

same  polic7  for  similar  reasons.    After  a  long  was,  in  Angost,  reeaUed. 

debate  in  the  Lower  House,  ike  address  was  In  Jane,  the  Grerman  teaohers  of  the  empire 

carried  by  a  vote  of  92  to  61.  held  a  convention  in  Vienna,  to  express  their 

Among  the  workinff-men   of  Vienna   and  Tiews  and  wishes  with  regard  to  the  organiza- 

other  large  cities  sooiaBstic  views  have  found  tion  of  public  instruction.  The  attendance  was 

numerous   adherents.    Some  of  the  leaders  very  lai^  and  a  novel  feature  was  the  presence* 

were  prosecuted  by  the  government  for  high-  of  a  number  of  female  teachers,  some  of  whom 

treason,  and  their  trial,  which  was  concluded  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  eon- 

at  Vienna  on  July  19th,  attracted  great  attdn-  vention  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  ex- 

tion«   The  Public  Prosecutor,  in  his  opening  ad-  clasion  of  doctrinal  religion  from  the  schools. 

dress,  explained  that  the  prisoners  belonged  to  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Oer- 

a  committee  which  was  enga^^  in  spr^ing  many  and  France,  the  Austrian  Goremment 

a  socialist-democratic  agitation  in   Austria ;  declared  itself  in  favor  of  a  strict  neutrality, 

that  they  were  In  communication  with  trades-  The  Germans  of  Austria  were  UDanimoiifl  and 

unions  in  foreign  countries,  and,  in  coi^unc-  enthusiastic  in  their  demonstrations  in  favor  of 

tion  with  the  latter,  aimed  at  the  overthrow  Germany,  which  the  Government  repeatedly 

of  all  social  and  state  institutions.     During  disapproved  and  checked.     The  Poles  sjni- 

the  trial  a  large  number  of  working-men  gath-  pathized  more  with  France  than  with  Germanr, 

ered  in  front  of  the  court-house,  but  there  was  but  their  leading  organs  declared  that  in  the 

not  the  lightest  disturbance  of  order.    One  progress  of  the  war  their  attitude  would  be 

of  the  leaders,  Oberwinder,  was  sentenced  to  chiefly  determined  by  that  of  Russia.   They 

six  years*,  and  three  others  to  i^ve  years'  close  would,  at  all  events,  oppose  that  belligerent 

confinement  for  high- treason.     Others  were  power  which  might  be  favored  by  Russia.  The 

condemned  to  imprisonment  for  periods  vary-  Czechs  declared  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other 

ing  from  two  to  six  months  for  taking  part  questions,  they  would  pursue  a  poliey  which 

in  public  disturbances.    Oberwinder  and  Mos  they  would  regard  as  most  beneficial  to  the 

were  ordered  to  leave  the  country  on  the  interests  of  their  own  nationidity. 

expiration  of  their  sentences.     In  October,  The  demand  of  Russia  for  the  abolidon  of  the 

another  leader  of  the  workingmen  was  sen-  Treaty  of  Paris  created  a  great  commotion  in 

tenced  to  five  months'  imprisonment  for  in-  Vienna.     Baron  von  Beust,  in  his  reply  to 

citing  a  revolt.  Prince  Gk>rtschakoff,  insists  on  the  force  of  the 

£ven  since  the  reGstablishment  of  constitu-  obligations  contracted  in  1856,  which  are  not  to 

ticmal  government  in  Austria,  the  several  min-  be  evaded  or  annulled.    Deference  only  exacts  a 

istries  and  the  great  midority  of  theReichsrath  reply.  The  fact  that  Turkey  can  sustain  a  fleet 

have  regarded  the  abolition  of  the  Concordat  where  Russia  cannot,  is  not  sufficient  for  ar- 

of  1856  necessary,  since  in  their  opinion  it  bitrarily  dissolving  the  treaty.     The  action 

granted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  undue  of  Russia  endangers  all  existing  and  fatnre 

prerogatives.    After  the  virtual  abolition  of  treaties.     Turkey  is  not  responsible  for  the 

several  provisions  of  the  Concordat  by  special  union  of  the  principalities.    Turkey  asks  that 

laws,  passed  in  former  years,  its  total  and  we  shall  not  give  our  sanction  to  a  breach  of  the 

official  repeal  was,  in  1870,  resolved  upon  in  treaty.    The  occasional  excursions  of  fHgates 

consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  papal  infalli-  into  the  Euxine,  with  princes  on  board,  were 

bility,  adopted  by  the  Council  in  Kome.    The  perfectly  harmless.    Russia  should  have  shown 

Official  Journal  of  July  80th  contained  the  Ler  dissatisfaction  and  spoken  at  the  proper 

following  note:  *'In  consequence  of  the  defini-  time.  Austria  deplores  Russia's  determination, 

tion  of  tiie  dogma  of  infiallibility,  the  Govern-  and  expresses  her  surprise  at  it.    She  points 

ment  has  resolved  no  longer  to  maintain  the  out  to  Russia  the  inevitltble  consequences  of 

Concordat  with  Rome,  which  will  therefore  the  step  she  has  taken.    In  a  second  note  from 

cease  to  be  valid.    The  Chancellor  of  the  £m-  Von  Beust  to  the  Austrian  ambassador,  Oonnt 

pire  has  consequently  taken  steps  to  notify  the  Choteck,  he  denies  having  taken  any  initiatiTe 

Koman  Curia  of  the  formal  abrogation  of  the  in  1867.    He  proposed  a  joint  action  of  all  the 

Concordat,  and  the  Emperor,  by  an  autograph  powers,  but  no  independent  action.    Kow  the 

letter,  has  instructed  the  Minister  of  Public  greatest  apprehensions  exist.    Excited  as  the 

Worship  to  draw  up  the  necessary  bills  to  be  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  are,  they  will 

submitted  to  the  Reichsrath  for  that  purpose."  think  the  occasion  is  opportune  to  nndertako 

In  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  Con-  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  question. 


B 

BACON,  EzBKiBL,  LL..D.,  an  eminent  jurist  October  18, 1870.    Bom  in  Boston  in  the  natal 

and  political  leader  in  Massachusetts  in  the  year  of  the  republic,  he  inherited  patriotic 

early  part  of  the  present  century,  bom  in  Bos-  instincts,  and  bis  knowledge  of  the  events  o! 

ton  September  1, 1776;  died  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  the  Revolutionary  period  was-  very  thorough 
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and  Monraie.    He  dumed  to  haye  a  diatinct  man  Confederation,  by  virtae  of  which  Baden 

recollection  of  the  treaaoa  of  Arnold,  and  of  entered  the  Confederation.    (8ae  Gxrmabt.) 

the  retnm  of  the  ioldiere  fh>m  the  war  of  the  BALDWIN,  BeF.  Thsrov,  D.  D.,  a  Congre- 

BeTolation.    He  graduated  from  Yale  College  gationalist  clergyman  and  writer,  for  twenty- 

in  17M>  studied  law  with  Nathan  Dana;  was  seven  years  Secretary  of  the  ** Society  for  the 

a  member  of  the  Massaohoaetts  Legtslature  in  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Edn- 

1S05  and  1806 ;  was  a  Representative  in  Con-  cation  in  the  West :  ^^  born  in  Goshen,  Conn., 

gross  from  Massachnsetta  from  1807  to  1818,  July  21,  1801 ;  died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  April  10, 

and  part  of  the  Ume  chairman  of  the  Committee  1870.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1827, 

of  Ways  and  Means ;  was  chosen  Chief  Justice  and,  after  spending  two  years  in  Yale  Theolo- 

of  the  Ck>art  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  Western  gioal  Seminary,  was  ord^ned  as  a  home  mis- 

Distriet  of  Massachusetts  in  1813 ;  and  in  the  sionary  in  1829.    He  was  stationed  for  two 

aatumn  of  the  same  year  appointed  First  Comp-  years  at  Yandalia,  111.,  where  he  was  active  in 

trailer  of  the  IJ.  S.  Treasury,  which  office  he  procuring  the  charter  of  lUincHS  College,  and 

held  tiU  1S15 ;  removed  to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  in  1881  became  the  agent  of  the  Home  Mis- 

1816,  Itis  health  having  become  so  much  im-  sionary  Society  for  Dlinois.    In  1888  he  or- 

ptored  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office,  ganized,  and  for  five  years  conducted  the  Mon- 

Here  he  became  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  ticel^o  Female  Seminary  near  Alton,  111.,  being 

that  new  seetion,  and  in  1821  was  a  delegate  at  the  same  time  pastor  of  the  church  adjacent, 

to  the  Oonstitotional  Convention  of  the  State.  In  1848,  on  the  formation  of  the  **  Society  for 

He  was  wlule  in  public  life  the  associate  com-  the  Promotion  of  OoUegiato  and  Theological 

peer  and  friend,  and  afterward  for  years  the  Education  in  the  West,'*  usually  known  as  the 

eorrespondent,  of  Madison,  Gallatin,  Calhoun,  Western  College  Society  (the  plan  of  which 

Clay,  Elbrkdge  Gerry,  DeWitt  Clinton,  eto.  was  his  own),  he  became  its  Corresponding 

For  many  years  he  had  been  an  invalid,  but  Secretary,  and  so  continued  until  his  death, 

his  mental  powers  retained  their  strength  till  No  more  earnest  or  devoted  laborer  in  the 

his  death.    For  some  years  past  he  had  been  promotion  of  education,  and  none  wiser  in 

the  oldest  living  gradoate  of  Yale  College.  council  or  more  efficient  in  action,  has  been 

BADUN,  a  grand-duchy  in  South  Germany,  known  to  our  age.    It  is  largely  due  to  his 

Graad*dake,Friedrich,  bom  September  9, 1826 ;  exertions  that  the  West  has  now  so  many  pros* 

succeeded  ua  father  Leopold,  as  regent^  April  porous  and  growing  institotions  of  learning,  for, 

24,  1852;   assumed  the  title  of  Grand-duke,  though  his  direct  efforts  were  confined  to  those 

September  5,  1856 ;   heir-apparent,  his  son,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Presbyterian  and 

Friedrioh  Wilhelm,  bom  July  9,  1857.    Area,  CongregationaUst  denominations,  yet  they  were 

5,912  square  miles;  poptdation,  according  to  tiie  means  of  stimulating  other  denominations 

the  eensns  of  1867, 1,434^970,  of  whom  931,-  to  educational  effort.    Mr.  Baldwin  received 

007,  or  64.9  per  c&oL  (against  65.1  per  cent,  in  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Marietta 

1864)  were  Roman  Catholics,  475,918  Prot-  College  in  1862. 

estants,  and  25,699  Jews.  The  grand-duchy  is  BALFE,  Michael  Wiluam,  a  musical  corn- 
divided  into  tiie  following  provinces:  1.  Con-  poser,  violinist,  and  vocalist,  born  in  Dublin, 
stanz,  oooUuning  1,686  square  miles,  with  May  16, 1808;  died  at  his  country-seat  in  Hert- 
278,860  inhabitants;  2.  Freiburg,  1,837 square  fordshire,  England,  October  20, 1870.  He  took 
miles,  with  433,050  inhabitants;  8.  Carlsruhe,  violin-lessons  when  a  mere  child,  and  at  the 
996  sqnare  miles,  with  349,943  inhabitants;  4.  age  of  eight  years  played  a  concerto  on  that 
Mannheim,  1,393  square  miles,  with  878,117  instrument  at  a  public  concert.  At  the  age 
iohaMtants.  The  publio  debt  on  January  1,  of  nine  he  wrote  the  ballad  called  *^The  Lov- 
1870,  amounted  to  36,125,781  florins,  exclusive  er's  Mistake,"  which  was  introduced  into  the 
of  a  railroad  debt  of  113,829,859  florins.  Be-  play  of  '^Paul  Pry  "  with  success  by  Madame 
eeipta  for  the  year  1870,  28,884,607  florins;  Vestris.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
ezpenditorea  during  the  same  period,  28,418,-  went  to  London  in  1823  with  Mr.  Charles  Horn, 
625  florins.  The  president  of  the  ministry  is  where  he  became  principal  violinist  in  the 
Dr.  J.  Jolly,  appointed  Febraary  12,  1868.  Drury  Lane  orchestra,  under  Mr.  T.  Cooke. 

The  Diet  of  uie  grand-duchy  was  closed  on  In  1826,  he  appeared  on  the  stage  as  a  vocalist, 

the  7th  of  April,  after  having  adopted  several  but  at  first  made  a  signal  failure,  on  account 

reform  biUa,  and  expressed  an  entire  sympathy  of  his  timidity.     After  studying  further  in 

w^li  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  enter  Italy,  which  he  visited  under  the  patronage  of 

the  Korth-German  Confederation.    A  bill  for  Count  Mazzera,  who  took  an  intorest  in  him 

the  abolition  of  the  death-pendty  passed  the  on  account  of  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  lost 

Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  vote  of  40  against  9,  son,  he  made  a  second  and  successful  essay  on 

bat  the  First  Chamber,  from  connderations  of  the  stage,  first  appearing  in  Paris,  and  subse- 

expediency,  refhsed  to  concur.    On  the  out-  quently  in  Italy,  England,  and  other  countries, 

break  of  the  war  between  the  North-German  His  Paris  dihut  was  as  Figaro  in  "  The  Barber 

OcmfiBderation  and  France,  Baden  at  once  took  of  Seville,''  with  Sontag  as  Bosina,  the  opera 

sidea  with  North  Germany.    On  the  15th  of  then  being  under  Bossini's  own  direction.    In 

November  a  treaty  was  concluded,  at  Yer-  Italy  he  had  already  composed  a  ballet,  *^La 

si^es,  between  Baden  and  tiie  North-Ger-  Perouse,"  which  was  well  received. 
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In  1886  he  returned  to  London,  accompanied  oentnrj,  a  lively  commercial  intercourse  sprang 
by  his  wife,  who  had  been  Mademoiselle  Lina  up  between  them  and  the  Hanse  towns,  which 
Bezer,  prima  donna  of  the  troupe  in  Sicily,  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  number 
He  sang  at  the  Ancient  and  Philharmonic  con-  of  German  settlements,  and  the  introduction 
certs,  and  also  appeared  at  Dmry  Lane  in  the  of  Ohristianity.  The  order  of  Teutonic  Knights, 
^^  Siege  of  Bochelle,"  one  of  his  earliest  operas,  from  being  missionaries  (from  1^7),  soon  be- 
*^  The  Jewess,"  and  other  pieces.  His  *'Maid  came  the  conquerors  of  the  provinces,  which 
of  Artois  "  was  written  for  Malibran,  and  the  ft'om  this  time  until  1661  constituted  the  state 
great  cantatrice  won  in  it  one  of  her  chief  of  Livonia.  Then  the  rule  of  the  order  became 
successes.  In  1889  he  undertook  the  manage*  untenable ;  Livonia  and  Oourland  were  incor- 
ment  of  the  English  Opera  House,  but  the  en*  porated  with  Poland,  and  Esthonia  became  a 
terprise  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  abandoned  dependency  of  Sweden.  Gotthard  Kettler,  the 
it  for  the  more  congenial  and  profitable  work  last  High*Master  of  the  Order,  received  Conr- 
of  composition,  w  ithin  the  next  few  years  land  (and  Semgallen)  as  a  secular  grand-duchy 
he  produced,  in  rapid  succession,  "Joan  of  in  fief  from  Sweden;  one  of  his  descendants 
Arc,''  'The  Bohemian  Girl  (his  most  popular  married theEmpressAnnaofRussia,  who, after 
opera  in  England  and  America),  *^Rose  of  Cas-  his  death,  caused,  in  1787,  the  election  of  her 
tile,"  "Catherine  Grey,"  "The  Enchantress,"  favorite,  the  Oourland  Count  Biron,  as  duke. 
"The  Maid  of  Honor,"  "Satanella,"  ""The  A  son  of  Biron  reigned  until  1796,  when,  at 
Daughter  of  St.  Mark,"  "  The  Bondman,"  the  third  partition  of  Poland,  Courland  was 
"  The  Puritan's  Daughter,"  "  Blanche  de  united  with  Russia.  Livonia  was,  in  1660,  by 
Nevers, "  and  other  operas  of  less  note.  "  The  the  Peace  of  Oliva,  ceded  by  Poland  to  Sweden ; 
Daughter  of  St.  Mark "  ran  at  Drury  Lane  but  in  the  Nordish  War  it  was  conquered,  to- 
Theatre  for  one  hundred  nights.  Many  of  gether  with  Esthonia  and  Ingermannland,  by 
these  operas  were  performed  successfully  in  this  Peter  the  Great,  who  thus  opened  to  bis  em- 
country,  but  Balfe's  music  was  most  popular  in  pire  the  Baltic  Sea. 
Germany,  where  it  produced  a  great  effect.  During  the  rule  of  the  Teutonic  Order  over 

BALTIC  QUESTION.  The  three  prov-  the  Baltic  provinces,  the  German  element  had 
inces  of  Esthonia,  Livonia  and  Courluid,  which  become  predominant.  German  civilixation 
are  situated  on  the  Baltic,  are  commonly  spread  throughout  the  territory,  but  simnl- 
oalled  the  "  Baltic  provinces  "  of  Russia.  Since  taneously  with  it  spread  the  feudal  system,  in 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  twelfth  virtue  of  which  the  conquered  Esthonians 
century,  German  influence  has  been  in  the  and  Lets  became  serfs.  The  German  nobility, 
ascendency  in  these  provinces,  although  the  still  counting  over  20,000  members,  possessed 
m^ority  of  the  native  population  have  never  the  privilege  of  owning  landed  property,  and 
become  Germanized.  The  constitution  of  the  of  controlling  certain  courts.  The  Germans 
provinces,  as  sanctioned  by  the  Government  also  became  predominant  in  the  towns  of  Ke- 
of  Russia,  recognizes  and  guarantees  the  Ger-  vel,  Riga,  Dorpat,  Libau,  and  others,  and  a 
man  character  of  the  administration.  Of  late,  marked  difference  was  established  with  regard 
the  Russian  Government,  in  view  of  the  im-  to  legal  position  between  German  and  non- 
portance  which  the  nationality  principle  has  German  citizens,  between  privUeged  and  non- 
gained  in  the  international  relations  of  tihe  privileged  classes.  In  the  Diets,  the  jurisdiction 
European  states,  has  made  great  and  often  of  which  extended  as  well  "to  the  rights,  inter- 
violent  exertions  to  undermine  the  influence  of  ests,  and  institutions  of  the  nobility,  as  to  the 
the  German  element,  and  to  hasten  the  com-  well-being  of  the  whole  country,"  only  the  no- 
plete  Russification  of  the  provinces.  These  bility  was  represented ;  of  the  towns,  only  the 
efforts  are  strenuously  opposed  by  the  German  town  of  Riga  had  a  representative  in  the  Diet  of 
population,  and  their  resistance  begins  to  Livonia.  The  provinces  have  their  own  law, 
awaken  the  warmest   sympathy  among   the  which  is  closely  related  to  that  of  Germany^ 

Eeople  of  Germany.  Thus  the  Baltic  provinces  and  their  institutions  have  repeatedly  been 

ave  become  an  apple  of  discord  between  the  sanctioned  by  the  Russian  Emperor  as  well  as 

Russians  and  Germans,  and  the  "Baltic  ques-  by  their  former  rulers,  the  Poles  and  the 

tionJ'  or  the  question  of  the  ultimate  fate  of  Swedes.    Thus  Peter  the  Great,  on  September 

the  Baltic  provinces,  constitutes  one  of  the  dif-  80, 1710^  promised  to  maintain  the  FriviUffiun^ 

ficult  European  problems  which  either  diplo-  Sigismwmi  Aufftuti,  according  to  which  a  0^' 

macy  or  the  sword  will  have  to  solve,  before  man  administration  was  to  be  preserved  in  the 

the  reconstruction  of  Europe  on  a  solid  and  country.    The  same  promise  was  repeated  by 

lasting  basis  can  be  completed.  all  the  following  Czars,  and  even  Alexander 

The  original  inhabitants  of  these  provinces,  U.,  on  February  17, 1866,  engaged  to  leave  the 

the  Esthonians,  Livonians,  and  Lets,  who  con-  nobility  undisturbed  in  possession  of  those 

stitute  the  mtgority  of  the  population,  belong  rights  which  they  held  in  virtue  of  the  ukases 

to  the  race  of  the  Finns ;  in  Livonia,  however,  of  his  predecessors.    These  rights  include  Ger- 

there  are  some  Lets  who  are  akin  to  the  Slavic  man  government,  German  law,  and  German 

Lithuanians.    Up  to  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  administration. 

the  Mongols,  the  provinces  are  said  to  have  Soon  after  1840  the  first  serious  effort  was 

been  tributary  to  the  Russians.  In  the  twelfth  made  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Russification 
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of  the  iMrorinees.  The  Esthonian  sad  liOttish  made  an  impression  upon  the  Emperor,  but  the 
peaaants  were  to  be  transported  into  the  in-  Governor-General  of  the  provinces,  Albedin ski, 
tenor  of  Bossia,  and  their  places  to  be  supplied  knew  how  to  overcome  the  doubts  of  the  Em- 
hj  BoflsianB.  The  plan  £Euled  in  consequence  peror,  who,  in  February,  1868,  discharged  the 
of  want  of  monej.  The  attempt  was  then  civil  governor,  A^von  Oettingeii,  and  appointed 
madoy  by  promises  of  land,  and  of  exemption  in  his  place  a  pliant  tool  of  the  Russians, 
from  military  service,  to  induce  the  peasants  Ljsander.  Since  then,  extreme  measures  have 
to  leave  the  Lutheran  and  Join  the  Greek  been  taken  to  force  the  Russian  language  in- 
Church.  Mauji  thousands  accepted  the  Rus-  to  all  public  offices.  An  entire  Russian  gym- 
sian  offer;  but  they  were  soon  cruelly  disap-  nasium  has  been  established  at  Riga,  all  the 
pointed,  amd  ascertained,  to  their  dismay,  that  other  gymnasia  have  been  required  to  have  the 
neither  they  nor  their  children,  nor  even  the  instruction  in  mathematics,  and  in  history, 
children  of  marriages,  one  party  of  which  was  given  in  the  Russian  language,  and  even  into 
a  member  of  the  Greek  Church,  were  allowed  the  public  schools  the  Russian  language  was  to 
to  return,  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  Their  de-  be  introduced;  the  latter  plan,  however,  had 
numd  for  permissiom  to  return  to  ** their  God"  to  be  for  the  present  abandoned,  as  the  peas- 
became  so  impetuous  that  the  Emperor  sent  ants  generally  ejected  the  Russian  teachers 
his  adjutant,  Count  Bobrinsky,  into  the  prov-  from  the  schools.  Very  effective,  on  the  other 
ineea,  £br  the  purpose  of  investigating  their  hand,  were  the  measures  which  the  Russian 
eodesfaatical  condition.  Count  Bobrinsky,  in  Government  adopted  to  silence  the  German 
April,  186i,    reported  that,   of  the   140,000  press  of  the  provinces. 

'*  orthodox  "  who  were  said  to  live  in  Livonia,  The  efforts  to  Induce  the  rural  population 

hardly  one-tenth  professed  the  orthodox  doc-  to  emigrate  into  the  interior  of  Russia  were 

trine;  and  that  as  a  member  of  the  orthodox  resumed  in  1860  by  Mnraviev,  who  promised 

Church,  and  as  a  Russian,  he  was  mortified  to  to  the  peasants  the  gratuitous  transfer  of  land 

see  with  his  own  eyesHhe  humiliation  of  Rus-  in  the  province  of  Samara.    Many  followed 

sian  orthodoxy  by  the  disclosure  of  this  official  this  invitation,  as  well  as  similar  ones,  in  the 

iraujl.    This  report  was  neutralized  by  another  years  1865  and  1868,  inviting  them  to  Nov- 

firom  the  Archbishop  of  Riga,  who  soon  after  gorod  and  Mohilev.    A  few  of  these  emigrants 

was  called  upon  to  investigate,  likewise,  the  returned  and  reported  that  a  large  portion 

ocmdition  of  affurs.    In  1865,  perhaps  in  con-  of    their    fellow-emigrants    had    wretchedly 

sequence  of  Prusnan  influence,  the  so-called  perished.   Nevertheless,  the  Governor-General 

regervaU  was  abolished,  by  wfa^ch  all  parties  of  Esthonia,  Galkin,  sncceeded,  in  1869,  in  or- 

c<mtractiDg  marriages  had  to  promise  the  edu-  ganizing  emigration  to  the  crown-lands  of  the 

cation  of  all  the  children  in  the  Gree]jc  creed,  interior,  on  a  still  larger  scale,  and  heavy  taxes 

in  case  one  party  was  a  member  of  the  Greek  upon  those  who  remained  depopulated  whole 

Chnr<d&«  The  Greek  clergy  continued,  however,  districts. 

to  enjoy  the  support  of  the  Russian  authorities  These  harsh  measures  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
in  their  endeavors  to  force  the  peasants  into  ment  produced  in  Germany  a  profound  sym- 
the  Greek  Church.  These  efforts  nave,  of  late,  pathy  with  the  German  interests  of  the  Baltic 
not  had  any  notable  results,  but  appear  to  have  provinces.  On  December  7,  1867,  in  the 
increased  the  aversion  of  ike  rural  population  Prussian  Diet,  the  Deputy  L5we  interpellated 
to  the  Russians,  and  strengthened  their  ami-  Count  Bismarck  with  regard  to  the  forcible 
cable  relations  with  the  Germans.  ^Russification  of  the  Germans  of  Russia.  Bis- 
The  efforts  of  the  Russian  Government  were  marck,  in  reply,  declared  it  to  be  his  "duty, 
chiefly  du^ected  to  the  introduction  and  the  in  the  name  of  a  foreign  and  friendly  govern- 
diffusion  of  the  Rnssian  language.  Nicholas  I.,  ment,  to  repel  the  attempt  of  meddling  in  its 
contrary  to  the  express  stipulation  of  the  Fri-  affairs;  "  but,  in  spite  of  this  declaration,  the 
TiUgium  Sigismundi  Auffustij  decreed  in  Janu-  organs  of  the  Conservative  party,  in  union  with 
az7,  1850,  that  the  official  authorities  of  the  the  papers  of  all  other  parties,  continued  to 
three  provinces  in^ht  correspond  among  them-  express  a  warm  sympathy  with  the  movements 
selves,  with  the  officers  of  other  Russian  prov-  of  the  Baltic  Germans  to  resist  the  plans  of 
inoes  (governments),  and  with  the  imperial  Russia ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Russian 
anthoritieB  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  Russian  press  regarded  the  declaration  of  Bismarck  as 
language,  if  the  necessary  number  of  officers  any  thing  but  sincere,  and  endeavored  to 
un&Tstanding  the  Russian  language  could  be  arouse  the  national  feeling  in  Russia  against 
found.    The  decree  was  never  executed,  be-  all  that  is  German. 

cause,  as  was  exprtasly  declared  by  the  minis-  The  following  table  shows  the  area,  and  the 

terial  committee,  the  requisite  number  of  such  German  and  non-German  population  of  each 

officers  could  not  be  found.  On  June  1st  a  of  the  Baltic  provinces : 
new  ukase  ordered  the  actual  and  immediate 
ezeoutlon  of  the  order  of  1850,  and  the  Russian 
officers  at  once  began  on  their  part  to  use  the 
Russian  language  in  their  correspondence  with 
the  provincial  authorities.  Once  more,  the 
earnest  and  united  protest  of  the  Germans 


ATM. 

ToUl  Popiil'B. 

a«nnsB  Pop's. 

Oonrland 

10,681 

7,694 

18,774 

978,865 
818,119 
995,978 

77,100 

Es  tbooia 

14,700 

LlTonla 

68,800 

Total 

86,999 

1,819,947 

156,100 

BANKS  OF  THE  DNITED  STATES. 


The  ioterost  of  two  of  the  greatest  Enropeaa 
nations  in  the  Baltlo  question  has  called  forth 
a  lar^e  number  of  works,  disonssinfr  it  in  all 
its  aspects.  Tlio  ablest  work,  on  the  aide  of 
the  Bnsslans,  ia  that  of  Jnii  Samarin  (Ger- 
man  translation  and  repi;:  "Jnri  Samaria's 
Anklagen  gegen  die  OslseoproTinzcn  Rues' 
lands,  Eingeleitet  nnd  oommentirt  von  J. 
Eciardt,"  Leipsio,  1869);  the  views  of  the 
Germans  are  advocated  by  Schirreu,  Lirifind. 
Antwort  an  Herm  Samann  (Leipsio,  1869) ; 
Boclc,  "Dar  deatsch-maBische  Conflict  an  der 
OstBce"  (Berlin,  1889);  Eckardt  "Die  Bal- 
tisohen  Prorinzcn  Roftglands"  (Leipsio,  18G9). 

BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The 
national  banks  in  the  United  Stat«i  have  in- 
creased in  namber  from  SOT  in  18W,  to  1,637 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1870.  Their  progress 
in  namber  and  capital  for  seven  years  has  been 
as  follows : 
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13S.4U 
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tI».Ta,SM 

The  total  chartered  bank  capital  of  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  the  year  IBTO  was 
|C08,C7S,000,  and  the  number  of  banks  was 
1,882,  divided  as  follows : 


DI(TEHBER.in«. 

Ho. 

Cq<W. 

^^ 

'^SSS, 

YeirlBTO 

1,S85 

iait,9iB,aoo 

jiiraiBT  H 

LUIB.^ 

MITBulL 

Low.  ««lDliKCTml. 

5S:S! 

SK 

«.41B,000 

«>,M^|»> 

ToW,18m 

tijHa.MijM 

The  capitul  engaged  In  pri^at«  bsnkinK  in 
^e  United  States  is  variootly  estimated  at 
$800,000,000  to  (400,000,000,  in  addition  to 
the  above  sam. 

The  aggregate  deposits  in  the  savioge-banlca 
of  New  England  and  New  York  were,  in  1870, 
upward  of  (400,000,000,  belonging  to  1,441,- 
681  depositors,  as  follows: 
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Utrt^'Dt^'^ 
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NtKBamptblra 
Vermont  (1868). 
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as 
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The  1,627  banks  in  operation  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1870  had  an  aggregate  capital  of 


The  aavingB-banks  of  the  State  of  New  York 
are  188  in  namber;  their  doponts  for  Jaa- 
nary,  1869  and  1670,  were  at  follow! : 


This  exhibit  of  the  mftrrelloas  growth  of  the 
Mrngs-twnk  iotereet  in  New-York  State,  and 
of  the  wonderful  proportione  to  which  it  has 
atttined,  raqiiireB  no  comment  to  render  it  Im- 
pre«aiTe.  I^e  comparative  growth  in  twelve 
jeaa  haa  been  as  follows : 
StnMf^O^0til^  in  the  Slat*  of  Nik  York,  from 
IBSa  to  1S70. 


Miuds  Inlnid 

BoDlhCaiclliu.,. 

Vermont 

VInclnU. 

—   It  VIrglnb... 


Total  In  U.SUtM.. 

stubtiM  of  laes. . . 

NoraBcotla 

N«w  BnmHwlok 

Qotarla  (Dd  Quebec 


The  comparative  oapital    of  tlie   national  fSfiS!}  

banks  of  the  leadini;  cities  of  the  United  States  SnoUindl.... 

was  as  foIlowB  at  the  close  of  the  year  18T0.  Saom* — 

The  plaoes  named  are  points  of  redemption,  as  rnnce.... '.'.'. 

proAribTto. ,  SSK'.;;;. 
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BAPTISTS.     I.  EaoDLiH  BiPiiBre.— TA* 


1.UMSS 


1S,CU 

a,4iD 


A^amriean  BaptM  Tear  Booh  for  1670  gives  The  anniversaries  of  the  Baptist  Societies 
tbe  following  sammarj  of  the  statistics  of  the  were  held  in  Philadelphia  in  May.  The  re- 
RepUar  Baptista  thronghont  the  world :  ceipta  of  the  Pvilicatvm  SocUty  were  $200,958 
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— an  excess  of  $4,000  over  the  previous  year. 
The  report  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  shows  that  the  expenditures  were 
$14,660,  and  the  receipts  $16,064.  A  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  declaring,  in  regard  to  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  sixth  item  of  the 
hasis  of  union  with  the  American  Baptist 
Pahlioation  Society,  that  the  American  Bap- 
tist Puhlication  Society  shall  prosecute  the 
Bible  work  as  now  carried  on  by  the  Amer- 
ican and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  with  such 
equitable  modifications  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  directed  by  the  Union  Society,  to 
the  extent  of  means  furnished,  etc.  The  Bap- 
tist Some  Mission  Society  has  undertaken 
to  raise  half  a  million  dollai's,  to  establish  a 
seminary  in  eaqh  Southern  State,  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  freedmen,  but  open  to  all. 
Upward  of  $100,000  was  reported  to  have 
been  raised  and  properly  invested.  The  twen- 
ty-seventh annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Baptist  Free  Mission  Society  was  held  in  June, 
in  OincinnatL  The  Bev.  B.  deBaotiste,  a  col- 
ored clergyman  of  Chicago,  and  already  pres* 
ident  of  the  colored  consolidated  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Convention,  was  elected 
president,  and  resolutions  favoring  a  union 
with  the  latter  body  were  passed.  The  Bap- 
tist National  Theological  Institute  and  Uni- 
versity held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  First 
Church,  "Washington  City,  June  21st;  The 
prospects  of  the  institute,  which  conducts 
seven  schools,  with  three  hundred  adult  col- 
ored pupils,  in  the  city,  were  reported  to 
be  excellent. 

The  open-communion  question  caused  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  within  the  Baptist 
communion.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Malcom,  of  Hhode 
Island,  sent  out  a  circular,  inviting  Baptists  to 
sign  a  declaration  of  faith  in  the  general  Bap- 
tist doctrines,  but  allowing  ^^  entire  freedom  to 
each  church  to  fix  its  own  terms  of  com- 
munion.'* He  says  that  about  thirty  Baptist 
ministers,  including  one  or  two  college  presi- 
dents and  four  doctors  of  divinity,  have  signed 
the  paper.    The  circular  is  as  follows : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost!  Amen!  We,  whose 
names  are  hereunto  affixed,  deploring  divisions 
in  Christ's  Church,  do  hereby  solemnly  pledge 
ourselves  to  advocate,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  form  a  union  of  evangelical  Baptists  on  the 
basis  of  those  cardinal  principles  which  they 
have  for  many  generations  asserted — ^namely : 
the  word  of  God,  the  supreme  rule  of  faith 
and  practice  in  matters  of  religion ;  the  head- 
ship of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  king  in  this 
kingdom,  so  that  the  civil  power  may  not  con- 
strain the  conscience  in  spiritual  concerns; 
repentance  and  faith  prerequisite  to  baptism ; 
and  immersion  the  only  act  of  baptism.  With 
these  principles  as  a  foundation  of  agreement, 
we  earnestly  promise  and  covenant  to  have 
toward  each  other  a  forbearing  and  loving 
spirit ;  to  tolerate  diversity  in  belief  and  usage 
in  things  not  essential ;  to  grant  entire  freedom 


to  each  Church  to  tx  its  own  terms  of  com- 
munion; to  cherish  soul-liberty;  to  seek  for 
the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  a  blame- 
less and  devout  life,  for  abundant  labors  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and 
for  an  entire  consecration  of  property,  time, 
and  talents,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  The  over- 
whelming minority  of  the  Baptists  of  the 
United  States  declared  themselves  decidedly 
against  the  principle  of  allowing  freedom  to 
each  Church  to  vl:l  its  own  terms  of  com- 
munion. In  December,  a  new  Baptist  paper 
was  established  in  New  York,  the  Baptist 
Union,  to  plead  the  cause  of  open  communion. 
The  first  National  Baptist  Sunday-School 
Convention  met  in  St.  Louis,  in  November, 
1869,  and  passed  resolutions  requesting  the 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society  to  ap- 
point a  general  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  Snnday-scbool  Work,  recommending  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Baptist  Sunday-schools  into 
State  and  District  Conventions,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Sunday-school  teachers*  paper,  and 
the  publication  of  a  Baptist  Sunday-school 
manual,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Sunday-school  Board  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  will  arrange 
the  assembling  of  another  National  Sunday- 
school  Convention.  According  to  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Tear  Booh  for  1870^  the  statistics 
of  Baptist  Sunday-schools  were  as  follows: 


STATES. 
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Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Florida 

G«orgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Loaislana , 

Maine 

Maryland. 
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Yiiginia 

West  Virginia... 
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1S,6S2 

868 

1,886 

1.851 
9,685 

■  •  ■  ■ 

8,888 
858 

16,881 
4,068 
6.068 

10,294 
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i,526 
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828 

8,021 

18,068 

68,901 
7,602 
6,901 
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The  Baptist  Year  Booh  for  1870  ennmerates 
46  Baptist  periodicals  in  the  United  States  and 
British  North  America,  namely,  81  weeklies, 
2  semimonthlies,  12  monthlies,  8  quarterlies. 
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The  nmnber'of  ooUeg^s  was  26,  of  theological 
Bciiools  and  seminaries  14. 

The  Bey.  Thomas  M.  Westrap,  of  Monterey, 
Mexico,  who  accepted  in  1870  an  appointment 
from  the  Baptist  Misnonary  Union,  famished 
to  the  National  Baptiit  of  Philadelphia  a  list 
of  Protestant  Charohee  in  Mexico,  which  hold 
views  snbfitantially  in  harmony  with  the  Bap- 
tist denomination.  This  list  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing churches:  Monterey,  established  Jan- 
aaiy24  (1864);  Caderita  (1867);  Ebanos 
(186S);  Montemorelos  (1869);  Dnrango 
(1S69);  Santa  Bosa  (1869);  Jerez  (1869). 
Another  was  established  at  Gnadalnpe,  in  the 
State  of  21aeatecas,  but  the  members  have  all 
rdmoved.  Rev.  James  Hickey  was  the  pioneer 
in  this  work.  He  died  in  December,  1866,  at 
Brownsville,  Texas.  "We  eiyoy,"  says  Mr. 
Vestnip,  "Ml  religious  liberty,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  All  the  members  are 
Mexicans,  with  rare  exceptions." 

The  Triennial  Conference  of  the  Baptist 
Kissions  on  the  Continent  of  Eorope  was  held 
in  Hamburg,  on  July  6th  and  the  following 
seven  days.  About  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pastors  and  missionaries  attended  the  Confer- 
ence, from  all  parts  of  (Germany,  Holstein, 
Schieswjg,  Denmark,  Sweden  (fdthough  not  in 
the  Union),  Holland,  Switzerland,  France,  Po- 
land, BqssLb,  Courland,  and  Turkey.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  churches  in  the  lOssion  had  been 
collected  and  printed,  and  were  distributed 
among  the  b^thren.  From  these  it  appears 
that  there  are  now  in  the  Mission  101  district 
churches,  1,266  preaching-stations,  and  18,218 
members.  In  a  letter  to  the  Baptist  Union 
of  England,  Rev.  Mr.  OnckeUj  the  pioneer  of 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Contmental  Europe, 
stated  that,  as  the  result  of  the  mission,  60,000 
persons  were  baptized,  and  100  churches 
formed.  "The  persecutions,"  Mr.  Oncken 
added,  "  from  which  we  have  had  to  suffer  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  ceased, 
so  that  we  can  not  only  freely  preach  the  Gos- 
pel throughout  our  fatherland,  but  a  wide  door 
19  open  to  as  throughout  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope. The  most  interesting  and  promising 
connections  are  opening  in  Austria,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Russia,  the  Danubian  Principalities 
and  even  in  Turkey,  where  we  have,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  been  afte  to  form  two  church* 
es.  Russia,  however,  has  of  late  become  the 
most  promising  field  of  labor."  Mr.  Oncken 
spent,  in  1870,  several  weeks  in  Southern  Rus- 
sia among  both  Russian  and  German  colonists, 
and  everywhere  met  a  favorable  reception. 
Forty  Germans  were  baptized,  and  two  new 
churches  formed,  numbering  three  hundred 
baptized  believers.  Twenty-eight  Russians 
were  baptized  in  Alt  Dantzic ;  they  have  fra- 
ternal relations  with  the  German  brethren,  but 
are  formed  into  a  separate  church. 

The  first  Baptist  church  in  Spain  was  organ- 
ized at  Madrid  on  August  lOth,  by  Professor 
Knapp,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Baptist 
IGsaloiiary  Uidon.     The    new  congregation 


numbered  at  its  beginning  thirty-three  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  had  been  baptized  within  the 
two  weeks  preceding.  A  second  church  grew 
out  of  a  company  of  Plymouth  brethren  in  Mad- 
rid who  wished  to  be  embodied  as  a  regular 
Baptist  church.  In  September  the  two  church- 
es numbered  ninety-five  members. 

U.  Fbbb-Will  Baptists.— The  Fres-Will 
Baptist  Register  for  1871  gives  the  following 
statistics  of  this  denomination : 


TEABLT  MEETDYG& 


Kew  Hampsblre 

M«ine  Wentem 

Mftlne  Central 

Penobecot 

Vermont 

Rhode  iBland  ftnd  KasBach^tB. 

Holland  Purchase 

Genesee 

Sasquehanna 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

St  Lawrence 

Union 

Central  New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 

Ohio  Northern 

Ohio 

Ohio  River 

Marlon,  Ohio 

Central  Ohio 

Indiana. 

Northern  Indiana 

Michigan 

Si.  Joseph's  Yalloy . .'.'.....'.'.. 

Illinois 

Sonthem  Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Minnesota  Sonthem 

Iowa ^, 

lowaNorthem .T. 

Kansas 

Canada  West 

Liberty  Aj9aociatlon 

8^  M/s  not  connected 
borches  not  connected. . . 


Total* 155 
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22 
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78 
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26 
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22 

8 
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86 
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99 

86 

66 

44 

84 

80 

80 

28 

16 

16 

81 

16 

26 

7 

6 

28 

6 

6 

8 

18 

est 

18 
29 
28 
68 
19 
12 
19 
26 

9 
18 
28 
26 
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9,878 

4,800 

6,818 

4,158 

8,019 

4,660 

1,938 

1,688 

1,608 

1,005 

782 

668 

2,083 

1,280 

1,602 

467 

689 

2,481 

478 

488 

266 

668 

8,843 

884 

1,496 

1,401 

2,946 

884 

607 

1,174 

1,178 


618 

1,786 

498 

209 


1,146   66,900 


The  "  Old  School  "  Baptists,  a  small  do- 
nomination  of  Christians,  who  are  opposed  to 
missions,  Sundaj-schools,  and  any  class  of 
agencies  which  is  not  distinctly  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  have  a  periodical,  called  tho 
Signs  of  the  Times,  puhlished  at  Middletown, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every  month,  and 
edited  hy  Elder  G.  L.  Behee.  The  Delaware 
River  Association  has  422  members,  and  the 
Warwick  Association  218. 

The  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Six  Pbinoiple  Baptist  Association  held 
its  two  hundredth  anniversary,  in  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Richmond,  October  7th-9th. 
Rev.  Gilbert  Tillinghast  was  Moderator.  The 
few  churches  which  still  adhere  to  this  associ- 
ation reported  gains  for  the  year. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Seventh- 
Dat  Baptists  was  held  in  Little  Genesee,  N.  Y. 
The  new  constitution  was  reported  as  rejected 
by  a  mtyority  of  the  congregations. 

.  *  Showing  an  increase  of  11  chnrchce,  36  mlolBtors,  and 
218inQmben. 


64               BARNES,  ALBERT.  BAVARIA. 

BARNES,  Rev.  Albebt,  D.  D.,  an  Ameri*  Bume  sygtem  of  expooition  into  the  treiktment 
can  clergyman,  scholar,  and  author,  bom  in  of  the  books  of  Job,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  finaQj, 
Rome,  N.  T.,  December  1, 1798;  died  in  Phil-  in  1668,  of  the  Psalms.  Meanwhile,  notwith- 
adelphia.  Pa.,  Deceoiber  24, 1870.  Mr.  Barnes's  standing  the  cares  of  a  dtj  pastorate,  whidi 
father  was  a  tanner,  and  he  was  employed  in  he  never  neglected,  he  economized  his  time  for 
the  same  business  until  he  was  seventeen  years  other  literary  and  philanthropic  Iftbors.  £e 
of  age,  when  he  commenced  preparing  for  early  took  a  decided  standi  both  from  the  piil^ 
college.  He  graduated  from  Hamilton  College,  pit  and  in  his  writings,  against  the  i^juatice 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1820,  with  high  honors,  and  in  of  slavery,  aod  publidiied  his  '^  Inquiry  into 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  entered  Princeton  the  Scriptural  Views  of  Slavery,"  and  *^  The 
Theological  Seminary,  where  he  passed  through  Church  and  Slavery,"  at  a  period  when  the 
the  usual  seminary  course.  He  was  licensed  views  he  held  were  very  unpopular.  Other 
to  preach  in  1824,  and  in  February,  1826,  was  theological  and  controversial  topics  were  ban- 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  died  by  him  with  great  ability.  Among  these 
Morristown,  N.  J.  He  remained  in  this  charge  we  may  mention  a  very  able  treatise  on 
for  five  years,  and  was  remarkably  successful  "  Episcopacy,"  ^*  The  Atonement  in  its  Rela- 
in  promoting  the  growth  and  extending  the  tions  to  Law  and  Moral  Government,"  "  Evi- 
influence  of  his  church.  In  1830  he  was  called  deuces  of  Christianity,"  and  a  "Life  of  St 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Paul."  Several  other  narrative  and  biographical 
Church  m  Philadelphia,  and  remained  its  pas*  works,  and  numerous  published  sermons  and 
tor  until  tl^e  close  of  1868,  when  he  resigned  in  addresses,  were  among  the  results  of  the  in- 
consequence of  infirm  health.  His  eloquence  dustry  of  this  patient  and  indefatigable  student 
and  fervor  as  a  preacher  were  early  recognized  and  preacher.  His  "Notes  on  the  New  TestA- 
in  Philadelphia,  and  when,  in  1834,  it  began  ment"  were  republished  and  largely  sold  in 
to  be  evident  that  there  were  two  parties  in  Great  Britain,  and  translated  into  Frencb, 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  holding  different  German,  and  Chinese.  He  had  received  the 
views  as  to  the  meaning  and  binding  force  of  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  two  or  three 
the  standards  of  the  Church  (the  Westminster  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  at  least  one 
Assembly's  Confession  of  Faith  and  Exposition  foreign  university,  and,  notwithstanding  his  ro- 
of Doctrine),  Mr.  Barnes  at  once  took  a  peat^  disclaimers  of  the  title  from  consden- 
prominent  place  among  the  leaders  of  the  tious  motives,  it  had  adhered  to  his  name. 
**  New  Side,"  or,  as  it  was  subsequently  called,  BARTLET,  Mobdboai,  an  eminent  citizen 
the  '*  New-School "  party.  His  prominence  in  and  pioneer  of  Ohio,  prominent  ior  many  yeara 
this  cause  was  greatly  enhanced  by  his  being  in  public  life ;  bom  in  Fayette  County,  Pa., 
personally  put  upon  trial  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  September  IT,  1786 ;  died  in  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
preferred  by  partisans  of  the  "  Old  School,"  October  10,  1870.  He  removed  to  Ohio  in 
and  of  which,  after  grtat  excitement,  he  was  ^09,  served  in  the  War  of  1812  in  the  North- 
adjudged  guilty  by  the  majority,  which  favored  west,  under  General  Harrison,  as  captain  and 
the  ^^  Old-School "  views.  This  action  led  to  acyutant.  In  1814  he  settled  in  Richland 
the  disruption,  in  1837,  the  New-School  party.  County,  and  remained  there  till  1884,  when  he 
on  the  excision  of  four  synods  holding  its  doc-  removed  to  Mansfield,  and  engaged  in  mercan- 
trines,  withdrawing,  and  forming  a  New-School  tile  pursuits.  In  1817  Mr.  Hartley  waa  elected 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  Of  this  body  to  the  Ohio  Senate,  and  in  1818  chosen,  by  the 
Mr.  Barnes  was  often  a  member,  and  always  Legislature,  Registrar  of  the  Land-Office  of  Yir- 
prized  as  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  devoted  min-  ginia  Military  District  School  Lands ;  in  1823 
isters.  His  public  labors  were  connected  with  ne  resigned  his  registrarship,  having  been  elect- 
that  branch  of  the  Presbjrterian  denomination  ed  member  of  Congress,  his  district  comprising 
throughout  his  active  life;  but  he  had  the  a  large  portion  ofNorthem  and  Western  Ohio, 
satisfaction  of  seeing,  by  the  action  of  the  two  including  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  City,  and 
General  Assemblies  (Old  and  New  School)  in  extending  to  the  aouthem  border  of  Richland 
1868  and  1869,  a  gradual  and  complete  recon-  County.  He  remained  4n  Congress  eight  years, 
dilation  effected,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1870  a  and  declined  a  re&lecUon.  In  1844  he  was  elect- 
perfect  reunion  consummated  in  the  city  where  ed  Governor  of  Ohio  on  the  Whig  ticket,  over 
he  had  so  long  dwelt,  and  no  one  of  the  minis-  the  late  David  Tod,  by  a  small  mfgority.  He 
ters  of  either  branch  r^^oiced  more  heartily  declined  a  second  term,  and  retired  to  private 
in  the  result  than  did  Dr.  Barnes,  who  had,  life.  He  remained  a  stanch  and  active  Whi^ 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  until  the  final  disruption  of  that  party,  ana 
been  one  of  the  moving  causes  of  the  disrup-  subsequently  acted  heartily  with  the  Repub- 
tion.  While  yet  a  pastor  at  Morristown,  he  lican  party.  He  left  behind  him  a  reputation 
commenced  that  course  of  careM  study  and  for  strict  honor  and  sterling  integrity  which 
exposition  of  the  New  Testament  in  his  mom-  none  had  ever  called  in  question, 
ing  discourses  which  resulted  in  the  publica-  BAVARIA,  a  kingdom  in  South  Germany, 
tion  of  his  "Notes  on  the  New  Testament "  in  King,  Ludwig  II.,  bom  August  25,  18^ ;  sue- 
eleven  volumes,  the  most  popular  exposition  ceeded  his  father,  Maximuian  11.,  on  March 
extant  (over  a  million  volumes  having  been  10,  1864;  heir- apparent,  his  brother,  Otto, 
sold  up  to  1869).    He  subsequently  earned  the  bom  April  27, 1^.     Prime-minister  (since 
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Mareh  8,  18Y0),  Oonnt  von  Braj-Steinbnrg ; 
Miiuster  of  Finance,  A.  Ton  Pfretssohner; 
Minuter  of  Commeroe  and  Pablio  Works,  G. 
Ton  Sdiloer ;  Minister  of  War,  Mtgor-Oeneral 
S.  Ton  Prankh;  Hinlster  of  Jostice,  J.  Ton 
Lots;  IGnister  of  Pnblio  Worship  and  In- 
stmetion,  J.  Ton  Lntz;  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, P.  Yon  Brann.  The  Oonncil  of  State  is 
composed  of  the  King,  the  Princes  Lnitpold 
and  Adalbert  of  BaTarla,  and  the  mimstry. 
BsTsria  its  diTided  into  the  following  proT- 
inces: 


Asia 

SfJCk. 

Camus  or  Djsg.  8, 1807. 

MdM. 

F«^ 

Totel. 

TTuDer  BsraxiA 

6,580 
4.154 
8,806 

8,780 
8,718 
3,917 
8^3 

8,664 

430,558 
393,819 
810,406 

988,616 
850,903 
888U»4 
385,000 

887,807 

407,111 
803,893 
815,661 

854,679 
875,157 
896,684 
899,973 

397,068 

887,669 
504,511 
686,066 

491,996 
685,060 
579,688 
584,973 

Lower  BATftfia 

F^ihduto 

Upper  Palatinate  and  Be- 

Upper  Francoaia 

VU^Fnuioonia 

Lower  Franconla    and 
Ai^cbeffcnlm  rj^ .   l  . .  ^ . . . 

Snabia  m^  Nenbaxg. .... 

685,160 

Total 

89.393 

3.874,963 

3,449,459 

4,834,431 

Of  these  4^824,421  inhabitants,  8,441,029 
(or  71.82  per  cent.)  were  Boman  Catholics ; 
1,82a, T13  (or  27.55  per  cent.)  Protestants; 
49,840  Jews;  8,28T  Beformed;  148  Greeks; 
and  4,696  Mennonites,  Baptists,  and  German 
Catholics.  The  pnblio  debt  on  December  81, 
1869,  amomited  to  425,855,564  florins,  com- 
prising a  railroad  debt  of  168,428,800  florins. 
The  annual  revemie  and  expenditares  for  one 
year  of  the  ninth  financtcd  period  (1868  and 
1869)  are  estimated  at  87,144,606  florins.* 

In  October,  1869,  the  Second  Chamber  was 
dissolTed,  as  the  two  great  parties  were  eqnally 
strong,  and  the  election  of  President  of  the 
Chamber  was  made  impossible  by  an  unchange- 
able tie-Tote.  A  new  election  took  place  in 
NoTember,  at  which  the  "  Patriots  "  (Catholic 
party)  receiTed  a  minority  of  6  (80  agfdnst  74, 
of  whom  68  belonged  to  the  party  of  progress, 
and  11  wefe  independent  [Wilde]).  This  re- 
sult caused  a  ministerial  crisis,  the  extremists 
of  the  Patriotic  party  demanding  the  formation 
of  a  new  Cabinet,  while  the  Liberals  petitioned 
the  King  for  the  retention  of  the  prime-minis- 
ter, Prince  Hohenlohe,  who,  in  September, 
1869,  had  in  Tain  endeaTored  to  bring  about  a 
compromise  and  reconciliation  between  the 

Sarties  of  the  Diet.  The  new  Diet  met  in 
[nnich  on  the  8d  of  January,  and  organized 
by  electing  the  ministerial  councillor  Weis 
President,  Count  Seinsheim,  Vice-President, 
Dr.  J6rg  (editor  of  the  ffistorUch-Polituehe 
BJ4tter\  of  Munich,  first  Secretary.  The  royal 
speech,  which  was  deliTcred  on  the  17th  of  Jan- 
nary,  promised  a  new  liberal  electoral  law ;  and, 
whh  regard  to  the  question  of  the  unification 
of  Germany,  announced  that  the  treaties  with 
the  ^orth-German  Confederation  would  be 

*  For  a  italdBeBt  of  the  army,  mt  Axkuxoan  Ajinuaii 
CTCuyp^CDiA  for  1868. 
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faithfully  obserTed,  and  that  the  King  desired 
a  restoration  of  a  national  union  of  the  German 
States,  proTided,  howeTer,  that  it  would  not 
endanger  the  independence  of  BaTaria.  The 
addresses  of  the  Chambers  in  reply  to  the 
royal  speech  strongly  urged  the  formation  of  a 
new  Cabinet,  representing  the  minority  of  the 
two  Chambers.  The  King  refused  to  receiTe 
the  deputation  of  the  First  Chamber,  which 
was  to  present  to  him  their  address,  but  was 
finally  (March  7th)  prcTailed  upon  to  accept 
the  resignation  of  the  prime-minister,  Hohen- 
lohe :  in  his  place  he  appointed,  howcTcr,  not 
a  member  or  the  Patriotic  party,  but  Count 
Bray,  who  professed  the  same  political  Tiews 
as  the  Prince  Hohenlohe,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
hostile  majority  in  both  Chambers,  pursued  the 
same  policy. 

With  regard  to  the  Council  in  Borne,  the 
GoTornment  regarded  the  doctrine  of  papal 
infiallibility  as  dangerous  to  the  State  Govern- 
ments, and  forbade  its  official  promulgation  by 
the  Bavarian  bishops.  When,  however,  the 
Catholic  papers  generally  published  the  text 
of  the  doctrine,  the  Government  desisted  from 
further  measures  against  it. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  German-French'  War, 
the  Government  at  once  showed  a  readiness  to 
fulfil  the  obligations  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
treaties  of  1866.  A  large  portion  of  the  Patri- 
otic party  demanded  the  neutrality  of  Bavaria, 
but,  after  ahimated  debates,  a  considerable 
mcgority  of  both  Chambers  granted  the  war- 
credits  demanded  by  the  Government.  In 
the  negotiations  which  subsequently  arose 
concerning  the  union  of  the  South-German 
States  with  North  Germany,  the  Govern- 
ment showed  itself  favorable  to  the  union, 
but  demanded  several  concessions,  which  none 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Confederation 
possessed.  A  treaty  which  gave  to  Bavaria 
some  of  the  required  concessions  was  signed 
at  Versailles,  November  27th.  A  few  days 
later  the  King  of  Bavaria  took  the  initiative 
in  a  movement  for  the  restoration  of  the  im- 
perial dignity  of  Germany,  by  writing  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  King  of  Saxony : 

Host  Serene  and  Powerful  Prince !  Dear  Friend, 
Brother,  and  Cousin  I  Victoriously  led  by  Prussia's 
heroic  King,  the  German  races,  ^ho  for  centuries 
have  been  united  in  langusfe,  manners,  science,  and 
art,  now  celebrate  a  brotherhood  of  arms,  which 
gives  a  fflorious  proof  of  the  importance  of  the 
power  ora  unitea  Germany.  Animated  with  a  de- 
sire to  cooperate  with  them  in  their  endeavors  to 
effect  this  unity  of  Germany,  I  have  not  delayed  en- 
tering into  negotiations,  calculated  to  bring  about  this 
result,  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  North-German 
Confederation  at  Versailles.  I  now  address  myself 
to  the  German  princes,  and  especially  to  your  Mig- 
esty,  to  propose  that  you  should,  together  with  me, 
urge  upon  nis  Mnjesty  the  Kinff  of  Prussia  that  the 
exorcise  of  the  presidential  rights  should  be  united 
with  the  title  of  Emperor,  u  is  for  me  a  sublime 
thought  that  I  can  feel  myself  called  upon,  both  by 
my  position  in  Germany  and  by  the  history  of  my 
country,  to  take  the  first  step  toward  crowning  the 
work  of  German  unity^  and  I  entertain  the  joyfnl  nope 
that  your  Royal  M^esty  will  accord  to  me  your 
fiiendly  assent.    While  1  thus  have  the  pleasure  of 


u^iiig  J10T  Bo;*l  HqeBtjTi  uvell  »  tbe  oUier  Con- 
federate Princes  end  Free  TownB  for  thpir  opinion, 
1  am,  with  tbe  UHuranoe  of  my  highaab  oonsulflratjOD 
and  mendabip,  TourBoTalMajoatT'sfrianiJlTbrothar 
and  cousin,  LDDWIQ. 

All  tbe  govemmenta  of  Germany  einreasing 
their  approval  of  tbia  proposition,  the  King  of 
Pmmia  was  fondaUj  called  upon  to  aaanme 
tbe  title  of  Smperor,  and  complied  with  the 
reqneat.    (See  Geauant.) 

BELGIUM,  a  kingdom  of  Europe.  King, 
Leopold  II.,  bom  April  9, 1S3S ;  eocceeded  bis 
father,  Leopold  I.,  on  December  10,  1S66. 
Heir- apparent,  the  brother  of  the  King,  Ooont 
Philip  of  FlanderB,  bom  MhtcIi  24,  1837: 
married  April  25,  1867,  to  Princess  Maria  of 
IIohenzollem-SigmaTingen;  has  one  son,  Bald- 
win Leopold,  bom  Jane  8,  1S69.  A  new 
ministry  was  appointed  on  July  1,  1870,  as 
follows:  President,  Minister  of  State  and  of 
Pnblio  Works,  Ooant  Anetban;  Minister  of 
Jastice,  Coraosse;  Minister  of  Finances,  Ja- 
cobs; Minister  of  War,  Gnilleaume;  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Kervyan.  Mr.  Enasell  Jones 
was  aocredited  minister  resident  of  the  United 
States,  at  Brassels,  Jnly  14,  18B9,  while  Bel- 
ginm  is  represented  at  Washington  by  its 
minister  resident,  Mr.  M.  Delfosse. 

The  area  of  Bel^nm  is  11,STS  square  miles, 
with  a  popnlatioD,  according  to  tbe  ofQcial  cal- 
culation of  December  81,  1868,  of  4,961,344 
inhabitanta.  Nearly  the  entire  popnlation  of 
Belgium  are  Boman  Gatbolics,  the  Protestants 
being  estimated  by  Eeuscbling,  in  1862,  at 
10,0W,  and  tbe  Jews  at  2,000  {  ^e  greater  half 
of  the  Protestants  and  Jews  live  in  tbe  prov- 
incea  of  Antwerp  and  Brabant.  Tbe  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  area  of  tbe  various  provinces 
and  tbeir  population  at  the  close  of  the  years 
1B67  and  1868. 


-. 

i>™,u,Im™. 

T^U.«.,sa. 

I 

83!,K9 

s 

101, MS 

MO.BM 

M1J78 
BH,T38 

Mslmi 

s 

i.m.xft 

-     4.001.041 

The  population  of  Bel^um  consists  of  various 
nationalities.  According  to  tbe  cenaus  of  De- 
comber  81,  186S: 

1,406.4)1  InbabltanU  Bpoke  Flemlih  onlf . 

K,M1.m4  "  "  French  ddIt. 

Soe.SSl  "  "  French  and  Flemleb. 

»,8M  ■'  "  Gcrmui  only. 

80,448  ■■  "  OttnuiD  and  Pr«iK]|. 

l.SK  "  "  Gannui  and  FlemLxli. 

4,000  ^'  *^  all  the  three  luKoa^B. 


and  still  is  predominant.  Since  1883  there  hai 
been,  however,  a  "Flemish  movenient,"  tbe 
object  of  whleh  Is  to  secure  equ^  ri^ts  for 
the  Flemish  Isnguage.  The  movement  is 
maldng  steady  proKTCsa ;  tbe  number  of  Flem- 
ish sorieties  ia  rapidly  increasing,  and  in  1860 
there  already  were  In  Belgium  76  politio«l  and 
81  other  periodicals  published  In  the  Gennan 
language.  ThefoUowrngtableshowa tho  com- 
bined number  of  Belgians  speaking  eith» 
Flemish  or  German  in  each  of  tbe  Belgian 
provinces,  and  in  the  o^jacent  grand-duchj 
of  Luzembnrg  :* 


t.  FUHDtm. 

AKIWtRr.          ■      LMBURS.    ! 

790,051 

449,161 

183,825    = 

HllQgg 

n 

!§§ 

, 

M 

W.  FLKDEKS- 

tSAKAHT. 

i 

606,93B 

548,805 

a9,TS* 

mmm 

11 

MUaU 

liiil 

HINXBitV. 

84,849 

1,900       28,933  ij  194,700 

iliiiii! 

ill  11  lug 

Tlie  public  debt  of  Belgium,  on  Haj  1, 1869, 

amounted   to   706,446,214  franca.      AlUiongb 
heavy  sums  Lave  be^n  expended  for  railroads 


will  bo  seen  from  the  following  statement: 


Pn.|ioti1on  of  the  fndebleil. 

uetsot  Ihe  Ncthorlmide  •! 
tlQieoficikanidon... w...  . 


Loan  or  (bo  Cli 

1BU 

Variuna  lonpB  from  1844 

Cbsrlcrojr. 

Total  frai 


■  tor  tfao  Ctnal  of 


6.000.000 

l4T,m73m 

£,4CO.OO0 


Of  these  706,446,214  franca,  0,916,000  franca 
were  paid  off  from  May  1,  1869,  till  AprQ  SO, 
1870,    Tbe  budget  for  1S70,  aa  approved  by 

•  Bach  aqiure  In  ttala  Uble  denotei  10,0011,  the  blarlE 
sqnarea  belnfi  aaed  forFIeinlBh  and  Oorman,  tbe  vhlie 
•qiiarea  for  Uie  Froach  or  Walloon  naUonallh.    Of  Lhe 

. —  ■ . J— T 1. — ~  the  ■Duller  one  re- 

« -oUi« 


'o  flgnres  alTen  nndec  Lsxembars,  the  iduU 

—  ■-  -^o  BelzlaD  province,  and  Um  larger  i 

'.    The  flgnres  are  taken  Ihim  BOckb,  £er 


l^rll 


Although,  as  this  table  shows,  Flemish  Is 
the  language  of  the  mtyority  of  tbe  people,  the 
French  language  has  been  for  many  centuries 


SeatKfaen  VotkuabllBerlln,  1910).  The? 
from  tbe  flsni*' given  above  for  the  poftnWiinaui  s>«;ii 
movlnce,  aa  tb^  are  derived  from  an  earlier  eouuB. 
The  table  wblch  10  oanipicaonalr  innilnlei  the  DUDierl- 
cal  proportion  of  Ibe  Iva  uationalltlea  Id  the  eevct-Kl 
[irDTlacM,  waa  tdndlj  ftirolehed  bj  Dr.  Edwin  I>elEh. 
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tbeCiiflmbers,  fixed  the  reveziae  at  176,525,000 
iranea,  a&d  the  expenditure  at  176,812,886 
frioes;  the  estimate  of  rerenne  for  1871 
amoanta  to  179,292,000  franca,  and  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  same  period  to  169,298,895 
francs.  The  standing  army  of  Belgium,  whjch, 
acoopding  to  a  decree  of  April  5,  1868,  noni- 
ben  1001,000  men  in  time  of  war,  comprises 
16  resimentB  of  infantry,  consisting  of  64  field 
bataillons  or  892  companies,  hesides  16  reserve 
iMtaillons,  consiating  of  64  companies.  The 
cavaliy  consists  of  2  regiments  of  chasseurs,  4 
regiments  of  lancers,  and  1  regiment  of  gnides, 


while  the  artillery  comprises  6  regiments,  with 
68  batteries.  The  total  strength  of  the  army 
is  as  follows : 


MtB. 

HovMft« 

Gnni. 

Inf&Dtry ................ 

74,000 
7,908 

14,618  ■ 
2,854 

•  •  •  •# 

6.673 
4,000 

•  •  •  • 

Cavalry  and  Gendarmeii 
Aitllleiy 

153 

Biurineeifl 

Total  rank  and  file, 
exclusive  of  officere 

96,770 

io,a» 

152 

The  exports  and  imports  of  Belgimn  in  18C7 
and  1868  were  as  follows: 


FetBce 

NetberisiidB 

German  Caatoma  Union 

Other  nircq^enn  Countriea  not  Bpedlled. 

England 

RoMla. 

Oiher  Eastern  Coontries  not  specified. . . 
Bontbem  Europe 


Total  SnfOj 


Ansencn* 

Asia 

AMca... 


Chmnd  total  France. 


mFOBTS. 


1867. 


196,800,000 
90,700,600 
92,800,000 
12,000,000 

181,100,000 
48,400,000 
10,000,000 
87,000,000 


618,800.000 

1«»,900,000 

9,K»,000 

2,400,000 


775,800,000 


1868. 


801,600,000 
121,700,000 
99.700,000 
12,200,000 
141,600,000 
47,800,000 
11,100,000 
89,900,000 


674,100,000 

ISI.200,000 

6,000,000 

8,000,000 


864,400,000 


ZZPOBTS. 


1867. 


286,800,000 
68,000,000 
78,600,000 
26,800,000 

121,600,000 

15.400,000 

2,800,000 

18,900,000 


667,900,000 

98,600,000 

400,000 

600,000 


697,400,000 


1868. 


872,900,000 
75,000,000 
95,900,000 
11,900,000 

119,900,000 

18,400,000 

8,900,000 

88,800,000 


681,000,000 

»1,700,000 

900,000 

700,000 


656,600,000 


The  following  tahle  shows  the  development 
of  Bel^an  commerce  since  1841 : 


In  1888 

IflffT 

ia66 

At  Ve  per  annum  from  1861-1866 

"    1861-1860 
''    1841-1850 


»i 


i» 


Importa. 


804,400,000 

775,500.000 
747,400,000 
689,800,000 
878,900,000 
814,800,000 


Ezportk 


666,600,000 
697,800,000 
648,200,000 
687,600,000 
860,790,000 
167,200,000 


The  tonnage  of  Belgian  ports  was  as  follows: 


TOTAL. 


1,826,775 
1,888,166 

1,097,886 
1,«M,675 
l,di8^2R8 
1,089,118 


LOADXD. 


SUpi. 


4,484 
4,292 
a,731 
2,478 
2,447 
2,415 


ToBBagt. 


1,268,734 
1,245,878 
986,684 
786,876 
761,187 
647,442 


nr  BALLAST. 


Shlpi. 


770 

818 

847 

8,677 

2,681 

2,068 


ToBoaga^ 


68,041 

92,798 

81,262 

690,199 

687,186 

881,171 


The  arriyals  daring  1868«oomprised  836  ves- 
sels nnder  the  Belgum  flag,  of  85.166  tons ; 
among  the  departures  were  851  ships  nnder  the 
Belgian  flag,  together  of  88,697  tons.  The  mer- 
chant navy  of  Belglom  numbered  as  follows : 

1888.  SB  diipe  of  28,141  tons,  and  11  steamers  of  8,762  tons. 
laS^Sl     '^      Wil98     •*  9       "  6,887    " 

1986;  91     "        88,289     "  T       "  4,688    " 

Of  railroads  there  were  on  January  1, 1869 : 


OamgUtFd 

toproocMof 
OontltmetioD 

TotaL 

CoBtofCeor 

Ka(.Mflai 

bf 

EBs.MlIa« 

Fhtfiet. 

State  Beads 

Bonds  owned   \fy 
Companies 

M4 

1,449 

187 
42 

781 
1,491 

2414168,128 
616,111,000 

Total 

1,993 

2« 

«,«« 

756,464,188 

The  number  of  post-offices  amounted  in 
1868  to  414 ;  private  letters  carried  during  the 
year,  88,862,727;  newspapers,.  88,966,882;  of- 
ficial letters,  6,896,520. 

The  length  of  telegraph-lines  summed  up 
2,565  miles,  length  of  wire  7,906  miles ;  tele- 
graph-offices 410,  and  number  of  dispatches 
sent  1,502,599. 

The  legislative  session  of  the  Belgian 
Ohambers  for  1869-1870  was  closed  on  May 
19th.  The  most  important  bill  adopted  by 
the  Chambers  was  one  on  the  administration 
of  cliurch  property.  The  Government  and 
the  Catholic  party  concluded  a  compromise 
concerning  this  question,  the  former  recog- 
nizing the  necessity  of  a  strict  control  over 
the  administration  of  the  church  property  by 
the  state,  and  the  Government  limiting  its 
bill  to  such  provisions  as  directly  concern  this 
control  Only  one  new  article  was  added, 
providing  that  in  future  ihose/dbriques  (diurch 
councils)  which  decline  a  control  by  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  receive  no  subsidy  from  the 
state.  In  this  shape  the  bill  was  adopted  by 
86  against  8  votes. 

In  July  a  new  ministry  was  formed,  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  party.  New  elections 
took  place  on  the  2d  of  August,  at  which  the 
Catholics  obtained  a  decided  victory.  In  the 
new  second  Chamber  the  Catholic  party 
numbered  74,  and  the  Liberal  party  only  5*0 
members;  the  Senate  has  84  Catholics  and 
28  Liberals.  On  the  8th  of  August,  the  King 
opened  the  Chambers,  and  in  his  speech  thus 
referred  to  the  all-important  question  of  Bel- 
gian neutrality  in  the  German-French  War : 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  written  to  me  to 


J- 


68  BEBRI,  DUCHESS  DE. 

state  that  Mb  formal  intention— in  oonfonni^  with  be  had  preyionely  contracted  a  marriage  dur- 

hiB  international  obli^iona—U  to  respect  the  neu-  \j^„  his  exile  in  London.    This  nnion,  which 

trahty  of  Belgium,  ^la  imperial  MigeBtv  at  the  p,^miged  to  be  80  happy,  had,  however,  K>eed- 

sametime  ezpresses  his  desire  to  he  confirmed  in  f*v«iiow  w  woov  «»t/y/j|««^  «v.t«»«x,  oj^-^^ 

the  opinion  he  entertains  that  my  kingdom  will  ily  a  sad  tennination.     Ine  anxe  was  assassi- 

cause  ita  neutrality  to  he  respected  oy  all  means  in  nated  Febraary  18,   1820,  while  leadmg   the 

its  power..  I  was  happy  to  be  able  to  deohire  in  my  duchess  to  her  carriage  at  the  door  of  the 

aMwer  that  his  Miyesty  was  not  mistaken  as  to  our  ^^p^^    xhe  assassin  was  a  fanatical  Bonapart- 

"^Th^mllg  of  Prussia's  government  has  also  hast-  H  «f  ^  avowed  that  he  wished  to  deateoy  the 

ened  to  give  me  a  written  assurance  that  Belgian  Bourbon  dynasty  m  the  person  of  the  only 

neutndity  shall  be  respected  by  it  so  long  as  the  member  who  could  perpetuate  the  race.     In 

other  belligerent  parties  shall  not  have  violated  the  this  he  was  disappointed,  as  some  months  after 

''A^^^'he  ftiendly  testimonials  which  I  have  re-  J^^i^^^^^..^*"  ^^l^^'^'^  ""^  *  ^a^^""  ^"^ 

ceived  fSm  foreign  powers,  I  am  happy  to  dte,  with  l>»ptized  with  great  ceremony,  and  waa  re- 

a  gratitude  in  which  the  whole  country  will  share,  garded  as  destined  to  be  the  future  King  of 

the  solicitude  of  the  government  of  the  Queen  of  Great  France.    During  the  Revolution  of  July  she 

Britain  for  the  interests  of  Belgian  nationaUty.  and  j^^d  resolved  to  go  to  the  headquarters  of  the 

tXa^^X^l^nrX^^Sl  7^^^  fe  ^rrt."^'  ?;esent  the  clah.^  of  her  son. 

land.  x-  r  o  rpjj^  ^j^  -gjj^g  prevented  this  step  by  placing 

Bel^nm,  on  her.  side,  in  the  position  in  which  in-  her  under  arrest  and  confining  her  to  her  own 

temational  law  has  placed  her,  will  not  forget  what  apartments.    The  revolution  triumphed,  and 

"^^p''''fl\^^n?v«."l*i?^4.''^^if.^^^^^^  flfie  followed  the  Bourbon  family  into  exile. 

self.    She  will  know  how,  dunng  the  war,  to  mam-  ,:,         .,  j.     i»  i s       -r«    «^      ^ > 

tain  in  her  conscientious  neutrality  the  honest  and  *rom  the  moment  of  leavmg  France  she  was 
sincere  character  which  she  has  always  endeavored  resolved  to  return  and  attempt  all  means  of 
to  give  to  her  relations  in  times  of  peace.  In  con-  restoring  her  son  to  the  throne.  This  impelled 
formity  with  the  desire  of  the  belligerents  them-  i^^j,  <^  promote  a  revolution  in  Prance.  The 
aelvea,  she  will  hold  hereelf  ready  to  defend  her-  ^«^«  JL^^^j.^  v^  j  Vrv^^  «»<>;Ia  f^^  a  «:<,;««/»  «» 
self  ^th  aU  the  ardor  of  her  pitriotism  and  all  «frangemente  had  been  made  for  a  mmg  at 
the  resources  that  a  nation  derives  fSrom  the  ener-  Marseilles  at  the  time  oi  ner  lanamg  tnere  m 
g^es  of  its  win.  M^  ^vemment  has  already  taken  April,  1882 ;  but,  this  having  failed,  she  direct- 
on  its  own  responsibilitv  the  measures  which  cir-  ed  her  course  toward  La  Vendue,  and  during  her 
cumstances  demand,  and  to  which  the  two  Cham-  aAinnim  thnrA  aIia  hi>A«7nA  thA  hi>rninA  t%f  Tnnn-r 
hers  wiU  not  refuse  fheb  approbation.  In  the  midst  ^^^^^  ^^^^  "^^  ^J  I.  IS^  ^i-^I 
of  the  anxieties  which  so  naturaUy  occupy  your  adventurous  scenes.  Driven  from  plac«  to 
minds,  the  Government  will  only  submit  to  you  dur-  place  by  the  columns  of  troops  on  her  foot- 
ing your  extraordinary  session  some  bills  of  an  steps  in  every  direction,  she  took  reftige  in  the 
urgent  character,  the  adoption  of  which  cannot  be  city  of  Nantes,  which  she  entered  as  a  oountrr- 
delaved  till  other  times.  Belgium,  gentlemen,  has  .„  A«„_,  v—A^Lrv*^;!  ^-^a  ^a.««^4««/.  a  VoaV/^i-  ^f 
alreidy  gone  through  more  than  one  perilous  trial,  woman,  barefooted,  and  carrymg  a  basket  of 
None  has  been  of  the  gravhy  of  that  through  which  ®gg8  and  vegetables.  A  safe  asylum  had  been 
she  is  now  passing.  By^  her  prudence,  upright  sen-  prepared  for  her  in  that  city ;  but  she  was  be- 
timents,  ana  firm  patriotisHK  she  will  be  able  to  show  trayed  by  Simon  Deutz,  a  professed  convert 
that  she  is  worthy  of  hereelf,  of  the  esteem  which  the  ^^^^^  Judaism  to  the  Catholic  faith,  a  man  who 
other  nations  accord  to  her,  and  of  the  prosperity  ""'"«' "^•»*"  «^""^^"'-"  v  lA  r^  ir 
which  her  free  institutions  have  procured  for  her.  professed  great  devotion  to  her  mterests.  M. 
rv  ^v  ^^.1.  i»  A  X  ^1.  i^i  n  ,  Thiers  and  the  other  members  of  the  Cabi- 
On  the  nth  of  August  the  OhambCT  of  ^et  had  stipulated  to  give  him,  it  is  supposed. 
Representatives  elected  Count  Vilam  XIV.  i,w)0,000  francs  for  the  information  which  led 
President  by  75  votes  against  83,  given  to  to  her  arrest  Her  imprisonment  gave  rise  to 
M.  Bogier.  The  Chambers  were  prorogued  great  commotion  in  France,  which  \ms  inten- 
on  September  29th.  gig^  ^j  ^^  admission  that  she  had  contracted 
BEBRI,  Mabde  Caboltstb  Ferdinandie  bb  a  secret  marriage  with  the  Count  of  Luchessi- 
BoiTEBosr,  Duchess  de,  a  princess  of  the  elder  PaUi,  an  Italian  nobleman.  Upon  her  release 
branch  of  Bourbons,  bom  at  Naples,  November  she  left  France,  and  from  that  time  she  lived 
5, 1798;  died  at  her  castle  of  Bmns^e,  in  Styria,  retired  from  the  political  arena,  and  devoted 
April  18,  1870.  She  was  the  only  daughter  her  energies  to  traming  her  son  for  the  position 
of  Francis  I.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  his  she  expected  1dm  to  occupy.  This  son,  now 
first  Queen,  Marie  Clementine,  Archduchess  of  the  Count  Henri  de  Chambord,  or,  as  the  le- 
Austria.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  three  gitimists  call  him,  Henri  Y.,  is  the  sole  heir  of 
years  old,  and  under  the  management  of  her  the  elder  Bourbon  line  to  the  French  throne, 
step-mother,  who  was  an  In&nta  of  Spain,  her  and  during  the  present  political  and  military 
education  was  almost  wholly  neglected.  Ex-  convulsions  in  France  has  appealed  to  the 
iled  from  home  by  the  conquests  of  Napoleon  French  nation,  in  an  exceedingly  well-written 
I.,  she  passed  a  sad  and  uninstructed  child-  paper,  to  recognize  his  claims.  He  has  beea 
hood,  and,  almost  as  soon  as  the  Bourbons  very  liberal  to  the  French  wounded,  and  mighty 
were  restored  in  France  and  Italy,  her  hand  in  a  possible  contingency,  have  a  large  follow- 
was  demanded  by  Louis  XVIII.,  for  his  son  ing.  The  duchess,  eince  1838,  had  resided  at  in- 
the  Duke  de  Berri.  She  was  married  on  the  tervals  at  Venice,  where  she  owned  the  beau- 
18th  of  June,  1816,  at  Notre-Dame,  and  was  tifnl  Yendramin  Palace,  and  in  her  princely- 
most  cordially  received  by  the  royal  family  castle  of  Bruns^e,  in  Styria.  A  concourse  of 
and  won  the  affections  of  her  husband,  though  friends  visited  her  constantly,  and  showed  that 
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she  was  still   popnlar  among  man^  of  the 
French  people. 

.BLOSSOM  ROCS;  Thk,  at  the  entrance 
of  Son.  FranoLsoo  Harbor.  It  was  blasted  on  the 
24th  of  April,  and  has  been  so  effectaally 
destroyed  that  a  depth  of  88  feet  at  low  water 
has  been  obtained.  Extensive  ezcavations 
were  made  in  the  rook,  whioh  was  reached  by 
meaas  of  a  caisson,  and  the  central  shaft  was 
bored  to  a  depth  of  25  feet  from  the  face  of 
the  roclc  Nine  feet  from  the  bottom  of  this 
shaft,  radiating  galleries  were  tunnelled  in  all 
directiona^  and  altogether  40,000  tons  of  st<Kie 
Trere  remored*  Twenty-three  tons  of  powder 
were  employed,  placed  in  casks  and  iron  tanks, 
made  water-tight,  and  coated  inside  with  tar. 
The  barrels  were  ranged  dose  to  the  sides  of 
the  galleries^  while  the  tanks  were  deposited 
in  the  central  chamber.  To  ignite  this  charge 
a  piece  of  gas-pipe  2  feet  A  indies  long  was  in- 
serted in  each  barrel,  and  a  piece  6  feet  long 
in  each  tank;  these  were  all  filled  with  mealed 
powder,  and  a  fohninating  cartridge  placed  at 
the  ends.  Insulated  electric  wires  connected 
the  different  charges  together,  and  were  con- 
veyed to  the  sorfiuoe  of  the  water  throagh  a 
tnbe  placed  in  the  shaft  and  thence  to  a  vessel 
lying  at  anchor  1,000  feet  south  of  the  rock. 
When  all  was  ready  for  the  blast  the  caisson 
was  removed  and  the  water  allowed  to  flow  in 
and  fin  the  excavation.  It  was  intended  to 
explode  the  charge  from  the  vessel  with  which 
the  connections  were  made,  but  in  conseqnence 
of  an  unforeseen  accident  another  wire  had  to 
be  substitated,  and  the  charge  was  fired  600 
feet  from  the  rock«  The  effect  of  the  explosion 
was  to  raLse  a  mass  of  water  to  a  height  of 
some  220  feet.  The  column  rose  miyestically 
in  the  air,  in  the  shape  of  a  round  or  obtuse- 
pointed,  truncated  cone.  This  cohmm  was 
nearly  300  feet  in  diameter  at  a  point  some  80 
feet  iU>ove  the  bay.  Its  base  was  shrouded  by 
another  mi^jestic  and  accompanying  outburst 
of  water,  whioh  rose  to  the  height  of  80  feet 
all  round  the  central  shaft,  and  rolled  its  flood 
outward.  This  base  was  over  500  feet  in  di- 
ameter at  the  surface  of  the  bay.  High  above 
the  upheaved  mass,  rooks  of  large  size,  debrU 
of  the  interior  works,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
earthy  matter,  were  thrown  and  scattered  far 
and  wide.  The  report  that  there  was  a  second 
explosion  is  Erroneous.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
occurred,  but  there  was  a  second  upheaval  of 
a  large  column  of  water,  to  be  accounted  for 
as  follows:  The  instantaneous  displacement  of 
so  vast  a  body  of  water  created  an  enormous 
vacnnm,  and  formed  a  huge  unoccupied  gulf 
500  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  40  feet  deep. 
The  surrounding  ocean  of  waters  plunged  mad- 
ly into  this  gulf,  in  equal  volume  and  with 
equal  density  from  all  sides,  and,  meeting  in 
the  centre  with  terrific  force,  pushed  upward 
another  aqueous  shaft  to  the  height  of  some  70 
feet.  The  superior  height  of  the  central  col- 
umn was  duo  to  the  fact  that  there  was  much 
less  resistance  at  that  point|  the  overlying  wa- 


ter being  only  5  feet  in  depth,  while  the  walls, 
or  sides,  were  covered  by  from  26  to  86  feet. 

BOLIVIA,  a  republic  in  South  America. 
President  and  dictator,  since  the  abolition  of 
the  constitution  in  February,  1869,  Mariano 
Melgarejo.  The  ministry  in  1870  was  com- 
posed as  follows :  M.  D.  Mulloz,  head  of  the 
Cabinet,  Minister  of  State  and  of  External 
Affurs ;  M.  de  la  Lastra^  Minister  of  Finances 
and  of  Industry ;  M.  J.  Ribera,  Minister  of 
Justice  and  of  Public  Worship  and  Instruc- 
tion ;  General  N.  Rojas,  Minister  of  War.  Mr. 
L.  Markbreit  is  minister  resident  of  the 
United  States  at  La  Paz,  and  I.  M.  Mulloz  con- 
sul-general of  Bolivia  at  New  York.  The 
area  of  the  republic,  which  was  formerly  esti- 
mated at  from  480,000  to  640,000  square  miles, 
has  been  more  accurately  computed  in  1869  by 
lieutenant-Colonel  J.  Ondarza  at  842,780 
square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  eleven  depart- 
ments, as  follows : 


UIHARITANTS. 

Blthoprict. 

t«ik«KlftAn«tt 

Sq.  MIIm. 

OldRapn. 

Last  Report. 

Ohnqolsaca,... 
Potoal...!?.... 

79,796 
64.800 
91,601 
114,489 
70,189 

[48,068 

144,064 
206,417 

[  96,809 

998,6(» 

981,929 

110,981 

88,900 

6,973 

476,889 

168,164 
63,978 

849,899 

ArchbUb- 
•  opric  de  la 
PlaU 

Bifbopric  La 

BlBhoprlc 
Santa  Cruz. 
Blah'ric  Go- 
cbabamba. 

Oraro 

Tadja 

706,989 

Atacama 

LaPa* 

HeJUlones 

Santa  Croz.... 

Beni 

Gocbabamba... 
Helgareja 

619,466 
906,181 
879,788 

Indiana 

849,780 

•  •  •  • 

1,749369 
945,000 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

1,611,868 
946,<J00 

Total 

Inh.  per  iiq.  m. 

•  •  •  « 

*  •  •  • 

1,967,889 
9.86 

■  •  •  • 
^  ■  ■  •  • 

9,066,866 
9.44 

According  to  a  late  (as  yet  unpublished) 
census,  the  population  is  reported  to  approach 
8,000,000. 

The  standing  army  of  Bolivia,  consisting  of 
81  generals,  869  officers  of  higher  grade,  664 
subfdtem  officers,  and  8,084  men,  annually 
costs  the  republic  2,000,000  pesos.  The  public 
revenue  for  1869-70  was  about  $2,500,000, 
and  the  public  debt  (all  internal)  amounted  to 
$7,500,000.  The  commerce  of  the  country  is 
estimated  at  from  $6,000,000  to  $6,250,000 ;  the 
total  imports  during  1868  summed  up  $4^600,- 
000,  and  the  total  exports  during  the  same 
period  $8,760,000.  The  country  is  rich  in 
mineral  productions,  and  the  silver-mines  of 
Potosi  are  considered  almost  inexhaustible. 
Gold  is  found  on  the  Eastern  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes.  The  State  mint  at  Potosi  coins  an- 
nually about  2^  million  pesos  in  silver.  Pern 
pays  to  the  Bolivian  Government  506,260 
pesos  for  duty  levied  at  Arica  on  merchandise 
going  to  Bolivia.  Concessions  have  been 
granted  for  two  railroads,  one  to  connect  Co- 
b^ja  and  Potosi,  and  the  other  to  form  a  branch 
of  the  Peruvian  railroad  from  Arequipa  to 
Puno. 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  1870,  President  Mol- 
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garejo  issued  a  decree  bj  which  all  political  withdraw,  being,  asM.  deFraysainoussaidftoo 

offenders,  in  exile  or  in  hiding,  were  pardoned  young  to  be  tolerant.    Protesting  most  vigor- 

and  restored  to  their  forfeited  rights  as  Bo-  onsly  against  the  laxity  of  the  goyeniment  gf 

livian  citizens.     This   decree    only  excludes  Charles  X.  in  religious  matters,  he  was  not  in 

from  the  general  amnesty  Morales  and  Corral,  favor  with  the  party  in  power,  and  once  or  twice 

the  two  officers  who  were  the  instigators  of  the  was  on  the  point  of  being  prosecuted.    The 

last  insurrection,  without  any  ostensible  cause,  Pope,  however,  regarded  him  with  great  affeo- 

and  who,  after  having  caused  much  bloodshed,  tion.    In  1889,  on  the  death  of  Cardinal  Fescb, 

were  put  to  flight  by  the  Government  troops,  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  rejecting 

A  thorough  system  of  highways  throughout  the  same  year  the  archbishopric  of  Paris  and 
the  republic  is  being  constructed.  An  excel-  that  of  Auch,  both  of  which  were  offered  hiin. 
lent  mint  is  in  operation  near  Potosi,  the  ma-  He  was  created  cardinal  in  1841,  and  was  for 
chinery  having  been  imported  from  the  United  many  years  engaged  in  an  almost  constant  po- 
States,  and,  in  place  of  the  base  coin  now  in  lemical  warfare  with  the  University  of  France, 
circQlation,  an  improved  currency  will  soon  be  M.  Dupin,  Yillemain,  and  other  friends  of  sec- 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  A  bank  ondary  education.  After  the  Revolution  of 
established  at  La  Paz  progresses  satisfactorily,  February,  1848,  he  instructed  his  clergy  to  give 
and  the  Government,  satisfied  with  the  stability  an  example  of  obedience  and  submission  to  the 
of  the  institution,  and  powerfWly  influenced  republic,  and,  yielding  gracefully  to  the  wishes 
by  several  loans  obtained  from  it,  has  declared  of  the  new  administration,  he  ordered  a  grand 
its  notes  to  be  legal  tenders.  requiem  to  be  solemnized  for  the  ^^  citizens 

In  July,  Agustin  Morales,  the   inveterate  who  had  so  gloriously  fallen  in  Paris  in  defence 

enemy  of  iielgarejo,  again  raised  the  standard  of  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liber^." 

of  revolt,  but  it  was  soon  suppressed.    In  the  After  the  events  of  December,  1851,  he  be- 

latter  months  of  the  year  a  great  excitement  came  a  member  of  the  Senate,  by  virtue  of  his 

was  caused  in  the  republic  by  the  discovery  of  title  of  cardinal.    His  years  and  ability  gave 

rich    silver-mines   in  the   Sierra  del  Limon  him  great  eminence  in  the  Catholic  Church, 

Yerde,  fifteen  miles  from  the  smell  settlement  but  he  did  not  assume  a  prominent  place  in  the 

of  Calama,  and  seventy-five  miles  from  the  movements  of  late  years, 
shore  in  the  maritime  prefecture  of  Cobija.        BONAPARTE,  Jebomx  NAPOLioif  (Patttr- 

In  a  short  time  150  mining  licenses  were  taken  son),  the  eldest  son  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  by 

out  at  the  prefecture,  and  there  was  a  great  his  marriage  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Patterson,  of 

rush  from  Cobija.    The  extent  of  the  deposits  Baltimore,  bom  at  Camberwell,  England,  July 

is  stated  as  being  greater  than  any  yet  known  7,  1806 ;  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  17, 1870. 

in  South  America,  and  in  richness  the  ore  is  The  circumstances  of  Jerome  Bonaparte^s  visit 

compared  to  that  of  Potosi  or  Chafiarcillo,  in  to  this  country  in  1808,  his  acquaintance  with 

Chili.    A  commission  of  Chilian  engineers,  dis-  the  Patterson  family,  his  betrothal  to    and 

patched  to  the  spot  for  the  purpose  of  making  marriage  of  Miss  Patterson  (the  marriage  ser- 

an  investigation,  report  that  the  rumors  con-  vice  bein^  performed  by  Bishop,  afterward 

cerning  the  mines  are  not  at  all  exaggerated,  Archbishop  Carroll),  of  their  travels  in  this 

and  advise  the  formation  of  companies  for  work-  country,  their  voyage  to  Lisbon  in  one  of  Mr. 

ing  them  to  good  advantage.   Sefior  Diaz  Gana,  Patterson's  ships,  the  refusal  of  Napoleon  to 

the  discoverer,  obtained  the  most  favorable  con-  permit  the  young  bride  to  enter  France,  his 

cessions  from  the  Government  of  Bolivia.  annulling  of  the  marriage  and  marrying  his 

BONAIJ),  Loxns  Jacques  Maubice  de,  a  brother  to  the  Princess  Fredrica  Catherine  of 

French  Roman  Catholic  prelate.  Cardinal  and  WtLrtemberg,  are  all  well  known.    Forbidden 

Archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  Senator  of  France,  to  enter  France,  Madame  Bonaparte  went  to 

bom  at  Milhau,  Aveyron,  October  80, 1787 ;  Holland  and  thence  to  Camberwell,  England, 

died  at  Lyons,  February  26, 1870.    He  was  ed-  where  her  son  was  bom.    She  remained  in  Eu- 

ucated  at  Lyons  and  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sul-  rope  for  several  years,  and  with  a  most  indomi- 

pfce,  and  entered  into  orders  in  1811.    He  was  table  energy,  but  without  success,  sought  to  es- 

for  a  time  clerk  of  the  Imperial  Chapel,  but  on  tablish  the  rights  of  her  son.    Sh^  met  Jerome 

the  Restoration  became  secretary  to  Monsei-  Bonaparte  but  once  during  these  years,  at  the 

gneur  de  Pressigny,  Archbishop  of  Besan^on,  Pitti  Palace  in  Florence,  but  he  escaped  ttom 

who  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Pope  to  her  pesence  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  immedi- 

arrange   the   settlement   of  the   Concordat,  ately  left  the  city.    The  son  received  an  excel- 

Failing  in  this,  De  Bonald  returned  to  Paris,  lent  education,  partly  in  Europe  and  partly  in 

where  his  eloquence  and  the  rank  of  his  family  the  United  States.    He  graduated  witii  honor 

soon  made  him  popular  as  a  preacher.    In  1817  from  Harvdrd  College  in  1826,  and  studied  law, 

he  was  appointed  grand- vicar  and  archdeacon  but  never  practised.    He  married  a  lady  of 

to  the  See  of  Chartres;  in  1819  Charles  X.  large  fortune  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  the  great 

made  him  his  almoner,  and  in  1828  he  became  property  inherited  ftom  his  grandfather  made 

Bishop  of  Puy  when  but  thirty  years  of  age.  nim  the  wealthiest  citizen  of  Baltimore.    Ho 

His  administration  was   too  severe  and  re-  spent  some  time  in  France,  during  the  reign 

strictive  to  be  endured  by  the  people  of  this  of  Louis  Philippe,  and,  on  the  regstablishment 

newly-restored  diocese,  and  he  was  obliged  to  of  the  empire  in  1852,  his  mother  again  put 
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forirard  her  olaims  for  the  recognition  of  her- 
self and  her  son ;  an  imperial  oonncil  decided 
that  he  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  Bona- 
parte, bat  not  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
imperial  family.    He  was,  however,  thence- 
forward on  terms  of  intimacj  with  his  father, 
and  was  welcomed  at  court.    The  mother  was 
not  recognized.    In  1860,  on  the  death  of  Je- 
rome, her  olaims  were  again  presented  in  be- 
half (^  her  son,  and  Berryer  advocated  her 
caose.    This  suit  was  never  decided.     Mr. 
Bonaparte  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability. 
IGs  only  son^  Jerome  Napoleon,  a  graduate  of 
T?est  Point,  is  an  officer  m  the  French  Army. 
BOUBBON,   EiTBiQirB  Habib  Ferdinand, 
Prinee  de,  Duke  of  Seville,  Infante  of  Spain 
and  Yiee-Admiral  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  a  prince 
of  the  Spanish  Bomrbons,  brother  of  Francisco 
d^AssH,  ex-Eing-consort,  and  cousin  of  the  ez- 
Qneen  Isabella  II.,  bom  April  17,  1823;  killed 
in  a  dnel  with  the  Dake  de  Montpensier,  near 
Madrid,  March  12, 1870.    Prince  Enrique  was 
the  Beecnd  son  of  Francisco  de  Paulo  Antoine 
Marie,  Dnke  of  Oadiz,  and  the  Infanta  Louisa 
CarlottaMuia  Isabella,  daughter  of  Francis  L, 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.    He  received  a  very 
good  edaoation  and  was  considered  both  mor- 
ally and  iatelleotually  much  superior  to  his 
brother  the  King  consort.     He  married  in 
May,  1847,  Bolia  Helena  de  Oastelvi  y  Shellej^ 
Fernandez  de  Oordova^  at  Borne.    Daring  part 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Isabella,  Prince  En- 
rique was  the  most  important  person  of  Spain. 
He  did  not,  however,  exercise  the  influence 
his  ability  and  relationship  to  the  King  might 
be  supposed  to  have  secured  him.    The  King 
preferred  the  counsel  of  others,  and  the  prince 
and  Queen  Isabella  disagreed  in  consequence 
of  the  partiality  shown  by  her  for  Marfori  and 
his  friends.    He  once  informed  her  that  if  Mar- 
fori, his  agents,  friends,  and  adulators,  con- 
tinued to  be  aU  in  all  in  the  palace,  he  would 
never  return  there  in  his  life.    At  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  he  was  Yice- Admiral   of  the 
Spanish  fleet.    In  March,  1867,  a  royal  decree 


deprived  him  of  that  position,  and  his  rank  as 
Infante  of  Spain,  but  the  deposition  of  the 
Queen  led  to  his  being  restored,  nominally  at 
least,  to  the  position.  He  was  very  poor,  and 
had,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  honestly, 
no  doubt,  avowed  himself  a  republican.  He 
had  been  generally  considered  an  aspirant  for 
the  vacant  throne,  but  had  repeatedly  dis- 
avowed any  designs  upon  it.  He  had  become 
embittered  against  the  Dake  de  Montpensier, 
whose  wife  was  a  younger  sister  of  Isabella 
II.,  both  because  he  believed  him  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  Spanish  throne,  and  because  he 
regarded  him  as  the  cause  of  the  persecutions 
which  he  had  suffered. 

BRAZIL,  an  empire  in  South  America.  Em- 
peror, Pedro  IL,  born  December  2,  1825 ;  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  April  7,  1831 :  has  two 
daughters :  Isabella,  married  to  the  Count  d^£u, 
son  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours ;  and  Leopoldina, 
married  to  Duke  Augustus  of  Saxe-Ooburg 
Gotha ;  eldest  son  of  the  latter,  Pedro,  bom 
March  19, 1866.  The  ministry,  during  the  first 
months  of  1870,  was  composed  as  follows :  Sen- 
ator Viscount  de  Itaborahy,  President  and  Min- 
ister of  Finances ;  Dr.  P.  J.  Scares  de  Souza, 
Minister  of  the  Interior ;  Niebas,  Minister  of 
Justice ;  Senator  J.  M.  da  Silva  Pai'anhos,  Min- 
ister of  External  Affairs ;  Senator  Baron  de 
Murityba,  Minister  of  Warj  Senator  Baron 
de  0(Ttegipe,  Minister  of  Marine ;  Yelho,  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works,  Commerce,  and  Agricul- 
ture. The  United  States  of  America  are  repre- 
sented at  the  seat  of  government  by  H.  J.  Blow, 
ambassador  and  minister  resident  at  Kio  de  Ja- 
neiro ;  the  Brazilian  minister  at  Washington  is 
D.  J.  G.  de  Magalhaes.  Area,  8,281,000  square 
miles.  The  population  was  estimated  by  the 
Government,  in  1867,  at  11,780,000,  of  whom 
500,000  were  Indians.  This  estimate  is,  how- 
ever, genersJly  regarded  as  too  high.  E.  J. 
Pakenham,  secretary  of  the  British  legation 
at  Kio  de  Janeiro,  transmitted  to  his  Govern- 
ment in  October,  1867,  the  following  statement 
of  the  population  of  the  empire : 


PROVDTCES. 


Afflazooas 

Ptea 

Xaiaoliio 

PiMliy 

Oeiri 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte 

PMiUb* 

Pemamboioo. 

AlagoM 

^S^.::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Sflpirlto  SMito 

Rwde  Juieiro,  country 

Slo  de  Janeiro,  cl^ 

SaoPaido 

Pinaa 

SaaUGatbaiina 

8to  Pedro  do  Bio  Gmade  do  Sol 

lUnas  Genet 

Gojaa 

X&tto^JcoMo 

Total 


llTBABITAirrS. 


Ftm. 


69,000 
890,000 
8S0,000 
810,000 
585,000 
810,000 
8SO,000 

1,000,000 
850,000 
230,000 

1,100,000 
60,000 
750,000 
890,000 
760,000 
80,000 
186,000 
840,000 

1,160,000 

135,000 

40,000 


8,164,000 


SlftTM. 


1,000 
90,000 
65,000 
88.000 
85,000 
80,000 
80,000 

850,000 
60,000 
65.000 

800,000 
15,000 

800,000 

100,000 
85,000 
10,000 
15,000 
80,000 

800,000 

15,000 

6,000 


1,674,000 


Total. 


7o,o8o 

820,000 
885,000 
888,000 
550,000 
880,000 
880,000 

1,850,000 
800,000 
875,000 

1,400,000 
65,000 

1,870,000 

885,000 
90,000 

140.000 

420,000 
1,450,000 

160,000 
46,000 


9,858,000 


Inillaoi. 


\   140,000 

6,030 


f 


8,000 


8,000 


16,000 
84,000 


800,000 
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According  to  the  census  taken  in  Aprils  1870,  ho^a  whioh  I  manifested  at  the  opening  of  tli«  lasl 

in  Rio,  the  whole  population  of  the  munici-  leKwlative  session  have  been  realized,  o?  seeiiig  our 

•v«i:+„^4f  r>:^  r^r^*  ;»^i\^^:»»  vuk^^^-k-  .^.^..  valiant  soldiers  led  to  a  flnal  victory  under  the  com- 

pahty  of  Rio  (not  including  Nitherohy,  across  mandofmy  much-loved  and  valued  son-in-law,  Army 

the  bay,  which  is  supposed  to  have  about  20,-  Harshal  the  Oomte  d*£u.   The  tnistwhich  I  reposed 

000),  is  a  little  over  235,000  souls,  of  whom  in  the  Brazilian  firmness  and  patriotism  haa  been 

60,092  are  slaves.     Of  the  slaves,  26,898  are  amply  justified,  and  history  will  bear  iritnesa  in  aU 

employed  «  domestic  ser^aBte,  4,272  are  farm  SrtS:d'^^KSfSto,^i:^ntr«e^Se 
laborers,  and  6, 969  are  artisans.  As  the  whole  the  honor  of  Brazil.  The  rejoicing  of  the  whole  pop- 
population  of  the  municipality  of  Rio— -some  tdation  of  the  empire  over  the  glorious  events  which 
one  hundred  square  miles  of  area — ^is  included  have  plaoed  an  end  to  sacrifices  so  noble,  the  enthu* 
in  the  census,  the  population  of  the  city  proper  Biasm  with  which  it  has  shown  its  gratitude  to  the 
^«Ti  \*^'^A\^J^^^\^  i^^^A^  onn  f\nt\  />»  ^^w  Koi^  volunteers,  the  national  fi^uard,  the  army  and  the 
can  hardly  much  exceed  200,000,  or  only  half  ^^y^  ^  f^  ^^^  ^^         ^  heroism  and  tte  merited 

what  It  was  usually  considered  to  be.  reward  of  their  proved  devotion  to  the  national  eanse. 

Some  statistics  have  also  been  obtained  in  The  valuable  and  leg^  cooperation  of  our  brave  allies 

regard  to  the  births  and  deaths  of  the  slaves  in  cooperated  greatly  to  the  results  obtained  in  the  long, 

Rio  during  the  last.ten  years.    Bytherecords  -^fc/Sfttt^^^^^^ 

it  appears  that  durmg  that  penod  the  deaths  ^b  Natiout  :  If  Brazil  laments  the  loss  of  many  of 

were  29,717,  and  the  births  only  14,144.     The  her  gallant  children,  there  remains  to  her  the  memory 

books  of  the  notaries  public  and  justices  of  the  of  their  deeds,  illustrious  examples  of  patriotiaaa  and 

peace  also  show  that  in  the  same  period  13,298  hraverv.    The  Government  is  engaged  in  realialn^ 

emAJioinfttionfl  tonk  tiIapa  ^*^  ^»*®  Republic  of  Paraguay,  in  accordance  with 

emancipations  tooJK  place.  ^  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  May  1, 1865,  and  the  protocols 

According  to  the  new  census  bill,  m  future  annexed  to  it,  the  necessary  agreements  for  assuring 

a  decennial  census  will  be  taken  of  the  whole  the  permanency  and  advantages  of  neaee:  The  pul^ 

empire.    The  census  bill  also  takes  the  regis-  lie  tranquillity  continues  umdtereoL    We  maintain 

tration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  from  Jfo^'^'^he^ro'^SFi^e^mf^^^ 

the  priests,  and  gives  it  to  civil  officers,  aa  the  ^um,*  an  exile^tproof  of^hl^?d^^  of  the  prodn^^ 

clerical  registers  were  very  badly  kept,  and,  powers  of  Brazil,  enables  the  Government  to  present 

besides,  take  no  record  of  any  but  persons  bom,  to  you  a  budget  in  which  the  expenditures  do  not 

married,  or  deceased,  within  the  pale  of  the  exceed  the  ordinary  receipts  of  the  treasuiy.     The 

Church  moral  and  material  development  of  the  empire  de- 

oiT-     JT  J  J  J    •    •  ^     ^'        i»r»'    T  1-  .  pends  essentially  onthe  diffusion  of  education  thpoucrh 

ihe  AlmanahAdminutraUw,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  all  the  oUsses  of  society,  on  faculties  of  communica- 
for  1869,  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  tion,  and  on  giving  the  aid  of  fVee  labor  to  our  agri- 
agricultural  colonies  at  the  end  of  1867:*  1.  culture,  our  principal  fountain  of  wealth.  I  trust  uiat 
State  colonies :  Blumenau,  with  3,891  inhabit-  y?"^  V^J^Z^  T®¥  ^^^^^^"^  ^  ^«fi«  matter*  and 


467  inhabitants ;  Assungui,  810  inhabitants ;  empire,  to  the  law  of  recruiting,  and  to  the  militaxx 
Canan6a,556inhaMtants;  Mucury,  520  inhab-  ^1^,^^  i^So^^ Voirmr  RzPnxsE^.TXTxs  o, 
itants ;  Rio  Novo,  709  inhabitants;  Santa  Leo-  ^hb  Nation  :  If  your  devoted  and  patriotic  ooadjn- 
poldma,  inhabitants  not  reported.  2.  The  vancy  with  the  Government  supplied  it  with  the  ex- 
provincial  colony  of  Gomandatuba,  166  inhab-  traordinary  means  exacted  by  Uie  war,  your  inteUt- 
itants.    8.  Private  colonies :   Santa  Maria  de  pence  and  love  of  jroiuwuntry  will  give  a  vigorona 

8oledade,populationnotascertained;  BanLou-  ZlfiiX^l^of'^^."^'''^'''"^^''  '""^^ 
renco,   1,500  inhabitants;   Donna  Francisca, 

4,667 inhabitants;  Dom Pedro  II.,  1,128 inhab-  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Conservative 

itants.    Public  debt,  including  paper  currency  party  were  dissatisfied  with  the  omission  of 

in  circulation,  December  31,  1869,  $289,891,-  any  reference  to  the  question  of  emancipation. 

550 ;  revenue,  1869-70,  $42,561,250 ;  ezpen-  In  July,  thirty-five  members  of  the  Conserva* 

diture,  1869-70,  $39,817,250;  estimated  rev-  tive  party,  under  the  leadership  of  SenhorGo- 

enue,  1870-71,  $29,250,000 ;  estimated  expen-  doy,  organized  a  parliamentary  opposition  and 

diture,  1870-71,  $85,875,000 ;  imports,  1866-  issued  a  manifesto  declaring  their  want  of  con- 

'67,  $80,450,000 ;  exports,  $76,950,000.  fidenoe  in  the  ministry,  on  the  ground  that  the 

The  Brazilian  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  ministry  was  dividing  the  Conservative  party. 

Emperor  on  the  6th  of  May.    In  his  speech  and  was  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  liberaU 

from  the  throne,  the  Emperor  thus  referred  to  by  not  bringing  forward  the  measures  of  reform 

the  principal  home  and  foreign  questions :  recognized  by  all  to  be  a  necessity,  and  by  tlie 

With  a  feelinff  of  the  moat  lively  pleaaure  at  finding  neglect  of  measures  to  regulate  emancipation* 
myself  surrounded  by  the  national  representation,  I  It  seems  that  the  slave-owners  are  thoroughly 
render  thanks  to  the  All-Powerf  lU,  and  I  congratulate  alarmed  at  the  tide  of  feeling  setting  in  against 
myself  and  you  on  the  happy  and  glorious  tormina-  the  institution,  and  whioh  has  been  brought 
tion  of  the  war  we  have  sustamed  dunnff  five  years,  ^^^^  A,n^  ;«4.vv  ♦!.«;«  ^^^  k^  o  »A»4-«:n  .^^a^.^?^^ 
always  with  honor  to  our  arms,  against  the  ex-Presi-  ^^^^  "^tT  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^®^  ^^  *  certain  agitation 
dentof  the  Bepublio  of  Paraguay.  The  well-grounded  perceptible  among  the  slaves,  and  more  espe- 
— cially  by  the  discredit  in  which  property  in 

*K*  ^  Aiff  "f  ^  CfTCLopjsDiA  for  1868,  for  an  acconnt  of  gloves  or  dependent  on  slave-labor  is  held  in  the 

the  Braailian  army,  and  commercial  and  navigation  sla-  '"***''*' "'  %Awpvx*«%.uw  v-  ««»t^*«*/v*  «au^*u  u*  .«^ 

tistlcs.  money-market.    They  see  that  something  must 
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bedonCyOndarewilliDg  to  accept  Any  moderate  the  national  treasury,  and  in  many  cases  he 

measure  of  emancipation  which  would  restore  did  so,  although  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the 

tranquillity  and  give  them  renewed  credit,  usufruct  of  the  hundreds  under  his  control. 

Some  are  evei^  taking  steps  of  their  own,  and  The  plea  for  the  hill  was  the  very  fair  one  that 

are  freeing  aUrea  on  ooodition  of  serving  for  his  Migesty  should  he  relieved  from  the  neces- 

a  fixed  t^m,  or  during  the  life  of  the  owners,  sity  of  paying  the  value  of  those  he  set  free. 

The  views  of  these  liheral  Conservatives  At  the  second  reading,  a  motion  was  made 

were,  it  seema,  shared  by  the  Emperor,  and  that  the  Chamber  declare  preference  between 

thus  led  to  a  ministerial  crisis  in  August.    Ac-  it  and  the  general  bill  of  the  Special  Com- 

eording  to  a  writer  from  Bio,  the  ongin  of  the  mittee  on  Slavery.   In  answer  to  this  challenge, 

crins  was  the  difference  of  the  views  of  the  given  by  the  minority,  the  Minister  of  the 

Itaborahy  Cabinet  from  those  entertained  by  Empire  declared  that  they  would  accept  or 

the  Emperor  in  regard  to  the  emancipation  propose  an  amendment  to  authorize  the  Gov- 

measnre  reported  by  the  special  committee  of  emment  to  free  gratuitously  the  remainder 

the  Chamber  of  Representatives.   The  conduct  of  the  national  slaves,  and   that  it   would 

of  the  nunifltry  in  respect  to  the  question  be-  also  push  on  a  bill  of  last  year,  ordering  a 

fore  tiie  committee  was  from  the  first  plainly  registration  of  all  tiie  slaves  in  the  empire, 

tinctored  with  hostility,  and  it  tried  in  various  More  than  this  ike  Government  would  not 

ways  to  prevent,  or  to  delay,  as  long  as  possi-  yield  this  session,  and  he  declared  that  he 

ble,  the  report  of  the   committee.    Owing,  would  accept  the  vote  of  the  House  in  regard 

however,  to  the  exertions  of  three  of  the  five  to  the  question  of  preference  as  a  vote  of  con- 

membera,  the  bill  was  reported,  greatly  to  the  fidence  or  its  want.    With  this  understanding 

disgust  of  the  miniatry,  in  time  to  be  debated  the  vote   was  taken,  and   the   Government 

during  the  session  if  undue  obstacles  were  not  secured  its  point  by  a  migority  of  fifty-four  to 

thrown  in  the  way.    To  prevent  action,  and  twenty-one. 

to  shelve  the  bUl,  became  then  the  Govern-  Notwithstanding  this  vote  of  confidence  in 
ment  poiicy,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  the  ministry,  in  October  a  new  Cabinet  was 
Emjieror  on  August  24th  put  the  question  formed,  as  follows :  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
dir^y  to  theVisconde  de  Itaborahy whether  Yisoount  de  Sao  Vicente;  Minister  of  State, 
the  ministry  purposed  taking  any  action  thia  Oliveira ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Homen;  Minbter 
session  upon  the  oommittee^s  bill.  On  receiv-  of  Justice,  Barras ;  Minister  of  Commerce,  Tei- 
ing  the  reply  that  the  ministry  did  not  intend  zelra;  Minister  of  the  Marine,  Souza-Franco ; 
to  bring  the  bill  up  at  this  session,  the  Emperor  Minister  of  War,  General  Caldwell.  It  was  ex- 
showed  much  discontent,  and  told  his  minister  pected  that  the  new  ministry  would  carry  out 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Cabinet  in  relation  to  the  views  of  the  Emperor  concerning  emanci- 
emancipation  was  compromising  him  (the  Em-  pation. 

peror)  greatly.  The  i»remier  then  said  that  The  long  war  with  Paraguay  was  brought 
the  nunistry  had  no  intention  to  compromise  to  a  close  in  March  by  the  death  of  President 
his  Migeaty,  but  that  it  considered  the  provi-  Lopez.  A  preliminary  peace  with  the  Pro- 
sions  aboli^iing  slave-births  of  so  important  a  visional  Government  of  Paraguay  was  con- 
kind  as  to  require  long  consideration,  and  that  eluded  on  the  2d  of  June.  (See  Pabaguat.) 
if  his  M^esty  believed  that  the  present  Cabinet  The  emancipation  of  slaves  is  making  steady 
was  oompromising  his  word,  it  would  feel  it  to  progress.  The  Tth  of  September,  the  anniver- 
be  a  duty  to  retire.  His  Mtyesty  then  simply  said  sary  of  independence,  was  kept  in  most  of  the 
*'Grood,"  and  turned  away  abruptly,  putting  provinces  by  freeing  slaves.  In  Bahia  the 
an  end  to  the  interview  for  the  time.  After-  Emancipation  Society  freed  forty-five,  chiefly 
ward  he  aignified  his  desire  that  the  Govern-  children.  In  St.  Paulo  a  planter  has  libera- 
ment  shonld  allow  the  bill  to  be  taken  up  at  an  ted  some  two  hundred  slaves,  probably,  how- 
early  date;  and,  if  the  ministry  should  refuse  ever,  on  conditi(Mi  of  working  for  him  dar- 
to  agree  to  the  in^lied  ultimatum,  it  was  un-  ing  a  term  of  years.  A  Masonic  lodge,  called 
derstood  that  its  resignation  would  be  at  onoe  the  Segredo,  attached  to  the  Grand  Orient  of 
accepted,  and  that  Yisconde  de  S.  Vicente^  a  Brazil,  freed  twenty-one  children  on  the  26th, 
Conservative  S^iator  of  emancipatory  tenden*  and  engaged  to  educate  and  take  charge  of 
cies,  woold  be  oharged  with  the  formation  of  them  until  able  to  gain  their  living.  The  Grand 
a  ministry,  which  would  adopt  the  committee's  Master  Councillor  Saldanha  Marenho  appealed 
slave-bill,  and,  if  possible,  carry  it  through  to  the  ladies  present  to  form  an  emancipation 
the  Chambers  at  this  session*  The  Yisconde  de  society,  and  seventy-three  of  them  at  onca 
S.  Yioente  ia  a  man  of  very  high  reputation  as  signed  a  document  organizing  the  Society  of 
a  etait^wmnn  and  poUtioal  and  legal  writer,  and  liberation,  pledging  themselves  to  aid  the 
some  years  ago  brought  a  bill  into  the  Senate  cause  of  emancipation  in  every  way  consistent 
to  promote  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  with  right  and  modesty.  The  Grand  Orient  has 

la  September  tlie  ministry  introduced  a  bill  pronounced  decisively  in  favor  of  advocating 

to  aniherise  the  Emperor  to  free  gratuitously  and  assisting  emancipation. 

any  or  all  <Mf  those  "  slaves  of  the  nation ''  to  Considerable  alarm  is  caused  by  the  great 

whose  ufiifract  he  is  entitied.    Heretofore  he  spread  of  cretinism  and  goitre.  It  was  reported 

could  free  them  only  by  paying  their  value  to  that  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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mnnicipalitj  of  Gojaz,  in  the  proTince  of 
Gojaz,  and  of  the  municipalities  of  Pitangui 
and  Gurvello,  in  Minas  Geraes,  are  disabled  by 
the  disease^  and  that  it  is  appearing  in  the 
mnnicipalities  of  Parahiba,  Cantagallo,  and 
NoYa  Friburgo,  in  the  province  of  Rio  Janeiro, 
besides  in  that  of  St.  ranlo.  Near  Taboleiro 
Grande,  in  Minas  Geraes,  there  are  two  ham- 
lets, those  of  Almas  and  Sacko  dos  Papndos, 
containing  400  souls,  wherein  there  is  not  an 
individual  free  from  the  disease,  and  a  pro- 
vincial deputy  not  long  ago  proposed  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  pari^  of  &io  Yermelho, 
near  Diamantina,  ^^  because  it  was  composed 
only  of  cretins  and  persons  with  goitre."  It  is 
asserted  that  cretinism  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  dolomite  in  the  water,  and  that  this  mineral 
has  been  found  in  large  quantity  in  the  water 
of  the  worst  districts.  Also  diat  while  the 
mineiros  used  the  salt  from  the  San  Francisco 
salines,  which  contains  iodine  and  bromine, 
they  were  free  entirely  from  the  disease,  but 
that  with  the  use  of  imported  salt,  which  is 
reported  to  contain  dolomite,  the  disease  ap- 
peared, and  continues  to  spread  rapidly. 

The  reason  why  Brazil  is  so  imperfectly 
developed  is  partially  explained  in  a  report  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  the  British  consul  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Brazil,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  is  a  purely  agricultural 
country  of  wonderful  fertility,  but  Sie  consul 
discourages  the  idea  of  European  immigration 
into  it.  Quoting  Mr.  Buckle,  ^e  historian  of 
civilization,  he  says  that  ^Hhe  forces  of  Nature 
are  so  formidable  that  man  cannot  make  head 
against  them  or  rally  against  their  accumulated 
pressure.  The  progress  of  agriculture  is  stopped 
by  impassable  forests,  and  the  harvests  are  de- 
stroyed by  innumerable  insects.  The  moun- 
tains are  too  high  to  scale — the  rivers  too  wide 
to  bridge."  The  land  is  principaUy  in  the  hands 
of  large  holders,  who  cultivate  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  it.  The  export  and  import  duties  are 
excessively  high.  A  planter  with  an  unem- 
barrassed estate  is  as  rare  as  a  merchant  who 
has  acquired  money  in  trade.  Since  the  date 
of  the  final  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  in 
1861,  the  labor  nas  diminished  at  the  rate  of 
7,000  negroes  a  year.  Kone  of  the  settlements 
of  European  immigrants  have  proved  success- 
ful, with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  German 
colonies  established  in  Rio  Grande.  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  glowing  terms  in  which  Brazil  has 
been  recommended  as  a  field  for  immigrants, 
the  consul  says  that  a  subecription  is  now  in 
course  of  collection  from  the  British  residents, 
to  enable  a  considerable  number  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  to  return  to  their  own  country.  The 
North  American  citizen  has  not  been  more 
successful  than  the  British  subject  in  finding 
an  opening  for  his  industry  in  Brazil.  There 
is  no  real  security  for  human  life,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  light  punishment  inflicted,  as- 
sassination has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  venial 
offence.  The  Chinese  are  better  fitted  to 
prosper  in  Brazil — their  patience  makes  them 
efficient,  and  their  economy  cheap  laborers. 


BREMEN,  a  republic  belonging  to  tlie 
North-German  Confederation.  Burgomasters: 
C.  Fr.  G.  Mohr  (1869-'78),  President  of  tho 
Senate  for  the  year  1871 ;  Johann  David  Mejer 
(1867-'71),  President  of  the  fenate  for  the 
year  1870.  Area,  74  square  miles ;  populfttion 
of  the  republic  in  1867,  109,572;  of  the  clt7 
of  Bremen.  74,945.  Total  revenue  for  1869, 
2,422,796  thalers;  expenditure,  2,117,968  tba- 
lers,  leaving  a  surplus  of  revenue  of  804,828 
thalers;  estimated  revenue  for  1870,  2,068,- 
437  thalers;  expenditure,  2,257,180  tbalers, 
showing  a  deficit  of  198,698  thalers.  Public 
debt,  1869 :  11,778,812  thalers,  gold.  The  im- 
ports  in  1869  were  valued  at  108,810,000 
thalers,  gold ;  the  exports  at  94,920,000  thalers, 
gold.  The  movement  of  shipj^ing  during  the 
year  1869  was  as  follows:  Arrivals,  8,032  ves- 
sels, of  486,423  lasts  (one  last  4,000  lbs.) ;  of 
which  2,766  vessels,  of  410,648  lasts,  vith 
cargo,  and  276  vessels,  of  25,780  lasts,  in  bal- 
last. Clearances,  8,176  vessels,  of  446,953 
lasts,  of  which  1,889  vessels,  of  801,682  lasts, 
with  cargo,  and  1,287  vessels,  of  146,371  lasts, 
in  ballast  The  naerchant  navy,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1869,  consisted  of  800  veasela,  to- 
gether of  119,209  lasts,  among  which  were  26 
screw -steamers.  The  statistics  of  emigration 
from  the  port  of  Bremen,  in  1868-'69,  were  as 
follows : 


1869. 


miiGRAirrs  from 

1868. 

North-Gennaii  Confederation... 
South  Germany 

42,870 

12.883 

T,8M 

4,888 

Anitria. , 

Other  Conntriei ..,.. 

Total 

86.488 
64,668 

Of  whom  went  to  the  U.  StatcA. 

87,5M 
18,e06 

4,614 

63,519 
68,T68 


BROGLIE,  AcHiLLE  Charles  SiANCR  Jrc- 
TOB,  Due  de,  a  French  statesman,  publicist, 
and  cahinet  officer,  horn  in  Colmar,  Noveinber 
28,  1785 ;  died  in  Paris,  January  17,  18  <0- 
His  grandfather.  Marshal  of  France  in  the  Sev- 
en Tears'  War,  had  fled  from  France  during  tne 
horrors  of  the  Revolution,  and  died  in  exile  at 
Monster  in  1804.  His  father,  a  stanch  adro- 
cate  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  refosed  to 
fly,  and  perished  hy  the  guillotine  in  !'»*• 
The  young  duke,  educated  hy  the  ahle  V^^l^' 
ors  of  Strashourg,  under  the  direction  of  ms 
step-father,  M.  Argenson,  early  entered  upon 
public  life  both  in  administrative  and  diplo- 
matic duties.  Napoleon  I.  remarked  his  mteu^ 
gence  and  industry,  and  employed  him,  y?^'^ 
as  he  was,  in  several  minor  diplomatic  bqJ^^.^  ' 
Kever  attached  to  Napoleon,  he  r^S^^^^r 
Restoration  with  satisfaction,  and  I^^'^.  ^!L 
named  him  a  peer  of  France.  He  attained  tn 
right  to  take  part  in  the  debates  a  few  dap 
before  tiie  judgment  on  Marshal  Ney.,  ■*. 
Duke  de  Broglie  spoke  many  times  dunng  t 
trial  in  favor  of  the  accused,  but  in  vmn;  n^ 
was  sentenced  to  death,  and  on  the  niori»»» 
of  December  7, 1815,  he  was  shot.    Soon  aiier 
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this  debate,  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  his  hearty  sympathy  with  the  goremment  of 
Madame  de  Sta&l,  as  earnest  a  Protestant  as  he  Louis  Philippe  and  the  men  who  had  been  the 
irssaCathofie;  but  their  union,  which  was  one  principal  actors  in  it.  He  next  appeared  be- 
ef aineere  affection^  was  singularly  harmonious  fore  the  public  in  1861,  when  he  entered  a 
and  happy.  She  died  in  1888.  prosecution  agdnst  the  Prefect  of  Police  for 
Haymg  placed  himself,  by  his  first  act  in  the  the  illegal  seizure  of  a  work  on  which  he  had 
House  of  Peers,  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  been  occupied,  entitled  "My  Views  of  the 
the  Bnke  de  Broglie  maintained  his  indepen-  Groyernment  of  France."  Finally,  the  work 
deuce  of  the  Government  through  all  the  years  was  given  up  by  the  prefect,  and  the  duke  de- 
that  followed;  opposing  laws  restricting  the  sistedfrom  his  suit.  In  1868  he  published  a 
press,  or  influencing  and  controlling  elections;  collection  of  his  orations  and  state  papers,  un- 
the  law  of  censorship,  of  preventive  detention,  der  the  title  of  "  Writings  and  Speeches  of  the 
of  impriaomnent  for  aebt  or  civil  actions ;  ad-  Duke  de  Broglie,"  8  vols.,  8vo.  He  had  early 
Toca^ng  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  the  in  his  public  career  (in  1828)  founded,  and  edit- 
pajment  of  an  indemnity  to  the  United  States,  ed  for  a  time,  the  Bevue  Franpads.  In  1836,  the 
the  modification  of  the  revenue  laws,  etc.  He  duke  had  been  promoted  to  be  a  Grand  Gross 
came  to  be  recognized  as  the  friend  and  advo-  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  during  his  long 
catd  of  all  liberid  and  statesmanlike  principles,  public  life  he  received  many  of  the  decorations 
occupying  very  much  the  same  position  in  of  foreign  orders.  In  private  life  the  duke 
France  as  about  the  same  time  Henry  Brough-  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  accomplished 
am  did  in  England.  The  Revolution  of  July,  French  nobleman,  genial,  courteous,  and  re- 
1$30,  and  the  establishment  of  a  strictly  con-  fined  in  his  manners,  and  always  mindful  of 
stitutionaL  monarchy  under  Louis  Philippe  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others, 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  consummation  BRUNSWICK,  a  duchy  belonging  to  the 
of  his  hopes  and  desires,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  North-German  Confederation.  Duke  Wilhelm 
fact  in  his  history,  as  in  that  of  Lord  Brougham,  I.,  bom  April  25,  1806 ;  succeeded  his  brother, 
that,  immediately  on  the  attainment  of  the  ob-  Duke  Karl,  in  1880.  (See  Gbrmakt.) 
jects  for  which  he  had  so  long  and  bravely  BURLINGAME,  Anson,  LL.  D.,  an  Ameri- 
contended,  he  began  to  become  conservative,  can  statesman  and  diplomatist,  minister  pleni- 
Without  abandoning  professedly  any  of  the  potentiary  from  the  United  States  to  China 
principles  of  a  liberal  government,  he  con-  from  1861  to  186T,  and  ambassador  from  the 
Btantiy  sought  to  at^ourn  indefinitely  their  Emperor  of  China  tothe  Western  powers  from 
application.  Such  a  man  was  invaluable  to  1867  to  1870,  bom  in  New  Berlin,  Chenango 
Louis  PhiUppe,  who  was  constantly  harassed  county.  New  York,  November  14,  1822 ;  died 
by  the  fear  that  his  government  would  be  too  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  February  28,  1870. 
iiberal,  and  hence  he  was  soon  offered  a  place  His  parents  early  removed  to  Ohio,  and  thence 
in  the  Cabinet.  Between  1880  and  1886,  he  to  Michigan,  where  he  was  educated,  first  at 
was  four  times  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  as  the  public  schools  of  Detroit,  and  then  at 
Minister  ofPublioInstruction,  Minister  of  For-  the  branch  University  of  Michigan  at  the 
eignAffaira,andfinally  with  the  presidency  of  same  place.  "While  a  student  he  gave  prom- 
the  Council  added  to  this  important  portfolio.  Ise  of  ability  which  was  afterward  strikingly 
During  these  years  he  promoted  and  carried  developed.  In  1848  he  came  to  Massachusetts 
some  excellent  measures ;  notably  among  these  and  entered  the  Cambridge  Law  School.  While 
were  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and,  a  at  the  law  school  he  was  first  drawn  into  poli- 
little  later,  the  preliminary  steps  for  the  aboli-  tics,  and  became  an  ardent  Whig.  About  this 
tion  of  slavery.  He  resided  m  1884  because  time  he  married  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Isaac  Liv- 
the  bill  for  Ainerican  indemnity  failed  to  be-  ermore,  of  Cambridge,  and  decided  to  become 
come  a  law,  and  only  returned  to  the  Cabinet  a  citizen  of  Massachusett.s.  He  opened  a  law- 
when  its  passage  was  pledged.  But  he  had  so  office  in  Boston,  in  association  with  George  P. 
far  depaited  from  his  old  liberal  principles  as  Briggs,  Esq.,  son  of  Governor  Briggs.  He  was 
to  present,  advocate,  and  carry  through  the  president  of  the  Young  Men's  Whig  Republi- 
Legislalive  Assembly,  a  law  for  restricting  the  can  Association  in  1848.  He  visited  Europe 
liberty  of  the  press.  He  retired  finally  from  in  1849  and  1860.  In  1852  he  was  elected  to 
the  Cabinet  in  February,  1886,  and  no  persua-  the  Massachusetts  Senate  from  Middlesex,  and 
sion  could  induce  him  to  accept  office  again,  one  of  his  principal  acts  in  that  body  was  his 
In  the  Chamber  of  Peers  he  maintained  an  in-  opposition  to  the  party  that  elected  him,  on 
dependent  position,  sometimes  sustaining,  but  the  Maine  liquor  law.  He  was  elected  in  1858 
oftener  opposing  the  ministry.  The  Revolution  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  for  the  town 
of  1848  occasioned  him  much  sorrow,  for  he  of  Northborough,  and  the  records  bear  honor- 
saw  in  it  the  destruction  of  a  monarchy  he  had  able  testimony  to  his  zeal  in  support  of  promi- 
helped  to  found.  After  the  election  of  Louis  nent  measures.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Napoleon,  he  entered  the  Le^slative  Assembly  Thirty-fourth,  Thirty-fifth,  and  Thirty-sixth 
to  promote  monarchical  views,  but  the  eoup  Congresses,  and  won  a  good  reputation  for 
d'etat  disappointed  his  calculations.  In  1856  ability,  both  in  general  business  and  as  a  mem- 
he  was  aimiitted  into  the  French  Academy,  her  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
and  signalized  his  admission  by  an  avowal  of  won  his  elections  to  the  House  by  means  of 
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bis  personal  popnlaritj,  aad  in  a  closely-con-  mination,  bnt  in  vain.  Prince  Kong  then 
tested  district.  In  the  opening  of  the  Thirty*  broached  to  him  the  plan,  of  ifhich  the  Chi- 
fourth  Congress  occurred  that  protracted  strug-  nese  embassy  was  the  realization.  It  was  at 
gle  so  notorious  in  our  political  history,  in  first  proposed  to  have  him  transact  a  business 
whichfor  nine  weeks  the  members  of  the  Honse  unomclally  at  Washington  for  the  Chinese 
of  Representatives  balloted  without  result  for  a  Government.  It  was  next  suggested  that  he  be 
Speaker.  In  that  struggle  Mr.  Burlingame  empowered  to  treat  officially  in  the  name  of 
took  an  active  part  It  was  in  the  course  of  that  government  with  the  United  States  author- 
that  Congress,  too  (in  its  second  session),  that,  ities.  Finally  the  Chinese  officials  offered  to 
impelled  alike  by  his  friendship  for  the  Massa-  send  him  on  a  mission  to  all  the  civilized 
chusetts  Senator,  his  strong  sense  of  right  and  powers  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  which  should 
justice,  and  his  abhorrence  of  the  cowardice  be  on  a  standing  of  the  highest  respectability, 
and  ruffianliness  of  the  assault  on  Senator  Sum-  This  offer  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Burlingame 
ner,  he  uttered  in  the  Hall  of  Bepresentatives  placed  bis  resignation  at  once  in  the  hands  of 
that  eloquent  but  scathing  invective  which  led  to  the  secretary  of  the  American  legation.  A 
a  challenge  from  Preston  Brooks.  Mr.  Brooks  week  later  he  received  his  credentials  from 
a  few  hours  after  sent  a  demand  for  a  with-  Prince  Kung.  Mr.  Burlingame  and  his  col- 
drawal  of  his  language  or  a  personal  encoun-  leagues  left  Shanghai  on  the  25th  of  Febrnarf, 
ter.  Mr.  Burlingame  declined  to  withdraw  it|  1868,  for  San  Francisco, 
and  expressed  himself  ready  to  meet  any  con-  After  he  had  accepted  this  diplomatic  tmet, 
sequences  which  might  follow.  The  friends  and  just  before  he  left  the  shores  of  Asia,  be 
of  Mr.  Brooks  were  apprehensive  of  Mr.  Bur-  saw  a  newspaper  which  bitterly  denonnced 
lingame's  well-known  skill  as  a  rifle-shot,  and  him  for  renouncing  his  American  allegiance,  bb 
they  sought  to  obtain  from  him  some  explana-  it  charged,  to  take  a  lucrative  appointment 
tion  of  his  language  which  they  might  con-  from  a  foreign  power.  In  the  weeks  of  his  long 
strue  into  an  apology  or  excuse  for  not  bring-  iourney  across  the  Pacific,  it  often  oppressed 
ing  the  two  parties  into  a  duel.  They  did  ob-  nim  with  gloomy  forebodings.  Before  he 
tain  a  memorandum  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  reached  the  Golden  Gate  they  became,  at  times, 
his  purpose  to  degrade  Mr.  Brooks,  but  find-  almost  unendurable.  '*Is  it  not  possible,"  he 
ing  that  this  was  used  to  give  the  impression  reasoned  to  himself  "  that  Americans  may  re- 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  fight,  he  promptly  gard  my  acceptance  of  this  foreign  tmst  as  a 
withdrew  it  in  the  columns  of  the  Intellp'  selling  out  of  my  birthright  f  *'  He  ^ncw  he 
genoer  and  accepted  Mr.  Brooks's  challenge,  had  bden  conscientious  in  consenting  to  take 
the  place  of  meeting  named  being  Clifton,  it,  in  the  interest  of  civilization,  humanity, 
Canada;  but  here  Mr.  Brooks's  friends  again  progress,  and  international  good-will.  Bnt  be 
objected  that  they  couldnot  have  their  principal  knew,  too,  how  harshly  and  unjustly  pnblic 
go  so  maoy  hundred  miles  through  the  enemy's  men  are  sometimes  judged ;  and,  when  the 
country — ^viz.,  the  States  of  Maryland,  Penn-  steamer  sailed  up  to  the  wharf  at  SanFrsn- 
sylvania,  and  New  York;  and  thus  the  matter  cisco,  he  w^as  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement 
fell  through.  In  the  contest  for  tho  Thirty-  The  wharf  was  densely  crowded.  He  looked 
seventh  Congress  Mr.  Burlingame  was  defeated  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  upon  them,  and 
by  Hon.  William  Appleton,  and  for  a  time  it  wondered  if  it  were  possible  that,  inflamed  by 
seemed  as  though  his  wish  to  retire  from  pub-  hostile  criticism,  they  had  come  there  to  jeer 
lie  life  was  to  1^  gratified.  But  the  Adminia-  and  insult  him.  The  first  man  who  came  npon 
tration  had  emj^loyment  for  him.  He  was  first  the  deck  before  the  steamer  had  swung  ronnd 
tendered  the  mission  to  Austria,  and  accepted,  to  its  place  was  a  porter  or  baggage-man,  who, 
but  this  power  refused  to  receive  him  on  ac-  of  course,  did  not  know  him.  Burlingame 
count,  as  is  supposed,  of  Mr.  Burlingame's  asked  him,  as  coolly  as  possible,  what  all  this 
eloquent  addresses  in  favor  of  Sardinia  and  the  crowd  meant.  "  Why,"  answered  the  man, 
unity  of  Italy.  President  Lincoln  thereupon  "  the  whole  city  is  here  to  welcome  the  new 
offered  him  the  appointment  of  Minister  to  Chinese  minister,  and  the  city  authorities  to 
China,  a  position  which  was  promptly  ao-  proffer  him  its  hospitalities."  The  suspense 
cepted.  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  was  over,  and  his  heart  never  throbbed  a  sin- 
this  office  Mr.  Burlingame  exhibited  great  and  oerer  **  Thank  God ! "  * 
peculiar  ability.  He  obtained  the  confidence  The  subsequent  progress  of  the  embassy  is 
of  the  Chinese  authoritieg  to  an  nnasual  ex-  well  known.  It  first  visited  this  country,  where 
tent.  In  1865  he  made  a  brief  visit  to  this  itwasreceivedwith  the  highest  consideration; 
country,  and  was  warmly  received  by  all  his  and  it  and  its  chief  were  made  the  recipients 
personal  and  political  friends.  of  a  series  of  ovations  whidii  were  hearty  and 
In  the  year  1867  a  new  era  began  in  Mr.  enthusiastic  A  treaty  was  negotiated  at 
Burlingame's  career.  Late  in  that  year  he  an-  Washington  between  the  United  States  ana 
nounced  to  Prince  Kung  his  intention  of  re-  China,  which  was  liberal  and  enlightened. 
signing  the  office  of  United  States  minister,  The  Chinese  Government  testified  its  appreda- 
and  of  returning  to  his  own  country.  Efforts  tion  of  Mr.  Burlingame's  labors  by  promptly 
were  made  by  the  prince  and  all  the  Chinese  ratifying  this  treaty.  The  embassy  then  vis- 
officials  to  induce  him  to  reconsider  his  deter-  ited  London,  Paris,  Berlin,   and  other  Euro- 
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pestt  capitals,  and  lastly  St.  Petersbtirg,  where  flattering  to  its  chief,  and  his  success  promised 

tbe  eminent  diplomatist  died  after  two  days'  to  be  as  marked  as  it  was  in  the  United  States, 

illneas,  just  as  he  had  nearly  completed  his  His  sadden  death  cat  short  a  career  as  brilliant 

great  diplomatic  work.    The  reception  of  the  as  it  was  asefal,  and  excited  the  regrets  of  a 

embassy  at  tbe  Eoropean  eonrts  was  highly  host  of  friends  in  yarioas  countries. 
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CALIFORNIA.  The  Federal  census  of  1870 
giTes  666,615  as  the  population  of  California, 
a  gain  in  ten  jrears  of  176,669,  or  about  46  per 
cent  The  gain  has  been  very  unevenly  ais- 
tribated  over  the  State,  and  six  of  the  most 
important  mining  counties  have  lost  over  one 
half  of  their  inhabitants.  The  gain  has  been 
chiefly  in  the  agriooltnral  districts  and  the 
larger  towns.  There  are  50  counties .  in  the 
State,  18  of  which  ore  comprised  in  mining 
distriets.  The  total  population  of  the  mining 
region  is  105,814,  or  an  average  of  6,861  to 
each  county,  while  the  agricultural  and  com- 
meroiid  districts  have  451,399  inhabitants,  or 
20,518  to  the  county.  The  movement  of  the 
popolatian,  in  six  of  the  mining  counties,  in  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  as  follows : 


18?0. 


COUNTIES. 


OillfWM. 

nnoiado, 

Karipoift. 

Slern...., 

Trinijf..., 

Taolmiiaa. 


rolM 


8,896 

10,809 

4,5W 

a^sis 

8,150 


49,768 


Four  agricultural  counties  show  the  follow^ 
ing  result: 


cocimis. 

iset. 

1870. 

8«ii  Jotqniii 

BUnisbos 

Merced. 

9,485 
9,245 
1,141 
4,605 

21,0BO 
6,4»   , 

Frcano 

M88 

Total 

17,«M 

86,e» 

In  1860  the  city  of  Ban  Francisco  had  66,80S 
iahabitants,  now  it  has  about  150,000,  or  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
State.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  increase 
throughout  the  State  has  arisen  f^om  Chinese 
ioumgration.  The  *^Siz  Oompanies"  have 
brought  188,566  Chinamen  into  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  41,000  of  whom  are  now  within  the 
Imiits  of  the  State,  the  rest  having  returned 
home,  died,  or  migrated  elsewhere.  Of  those 
remuning,  only  £800  are  women,  and  8,000 
children.  In  no  State  of  the  IJmon  are  the 
^  products  of  the  earth  so  great  where  tbe  popu- 
lation is  so  small,  and,  outside  of  the  cities,  so 
sparse.  It  is  true  the  State  has  had  an  exist- 
ence of  only  twenty  years,  yet,  at  present,  facts 
hardly  indicate  a  great  population  in  the  fature. 
The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the 
United  States  census  of  the  State  : 


Alaroeda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

CftUTens 

Coliui 

CoBtm  Costa.... 

Del  Norte 

XI  Dorado 

Freano 

Homboldt 

Inyo 

Ken 

Klamath 

Lake 

Lassen 

Lofl  Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Menaodno 

Meroed 

Mono 

Monterey , 

Naps 

Nevada 

Placer. 

Flnmaa 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino, . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco... 
San  Joaquin .... 
San  Lois  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara.. 
Santa  Clara .... 

Santa  Crax 

SbasU 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma........ 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne , 

Yolo 

Yuba 
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94,»7 


9,88S 
11,408 
8,896 
6,166 
8,461 
S,0» 
10,800 
6,886 
6,148 
1,066 
X,9SS 
1,686 
2,000 
1,887 
16,800 
6,908 
4,57S 
7,646 
S,8Q7 
4.% 
9,876 

10,186 

11,867 
4,480 

96,881 

8,088 

4,074 

140,488 

Sl,050 
4,77» 
6,685 
7,784 

S6,S46 
8,748 
4,173 
5,610 
6,848 

16,871 

10,810 
6.400 
6.090 
8,587 
8.213 
4,683 
8,160 
0,890 

10,861 


Total. 


666,616 


1860. 


8,087 

•  a   •  • 

10,030 
12,106 

I6;e99 

2,274 
6,829 
1,908 
20,562 
4,605 
2,604 


1,803 


n«88S 
8,334 
6,248 
8,067 
1,141 

•  •  ■  • 

4,780 
6,621 

16,446 

18,270 
4,868 

»1,142 
6,551 
4,821 

56,802 
8,435 
1,782 
8,214 
8,548 

11,012 
4,044 
4,86» 

11,887 
7,628 
7,169 

11,867 
2,245 
8,890 
4,044 
5,125 
4,088 

16,228 
4,716 

18,668 


870,046 


According  to  the  latest  trustworthy  statis- 
tics, there  are  in  the  entire  State  120,947,840 
acres  of  land,  80,000,000  of  which  are  snsoep- 
tible  of  ooltivation;  half  of  these  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Gh>reminent.  The  number 
of  acres  actaally  enclosed  at  the  present  time 
is  about  5,000,000,  but  only  2,000,000  acres 
are  under  actual  ouitiyation.  Public  lands  have 
been  disposed  of  as  follows:  For  schools  and 
educational  purposes,  6,765,404  have  been 
ffranted;  6,080,814  have  been  taken  under 
Mexican  grants;  500,000  hare  been  granted 
for  intermil  improyements,  116,882  for  rail* 
roads,  and  6,400  for  public  buildings;  1,198,874 
hare  been  sold,  and  868,821  have  been  taken 
under  the  Homestead  Act,  470,452  under  mill- 
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tary  warrant,  680,572  under  "scrip,"  848,169  derived   from    agriculture,  $7I>,000,000  from 

under  swamp  locations,  and  28,129  under  In-  manufactures,  $27,000,000  from  mining.    The 

dian  scrip.  assessed  value  of  property  in   the  State  is 

Besides   these,  10,424,000    acres  are   now  $247,000,000,  which  is  said  to  be  bat  one- 
claimed  by  railroad  companies  as  follows:  fourth  of  the  actual  market  value.    Hore  thsu 

Central  Pacific,  1,894,000 ;  Western  Faciflo,  two-fifths  of  the  entire  amount  is  in  San  Fran- 

500,000;    California  and  Oregon,  2.800,000;  cisco.    The  number  of  vessels  which  arrived 

Copperopolis,  230,000;  Southern  Paclnc,  6,000,-  at  San  Francisco  in  1669  was  8.524  from  for- 

000.  eign  ports,  146  from  American  Atlantic  port«; 

The  State  produces  about  20,000,000  bushels  and  2,904  from  American  Pacific  ports.    The 

of  wheat,  8,000,000  of  barley,  1,200,000  of  oats,  total   measurement  was  1,145,105  tons — the 

16,000  of  rye,  1,000.000  of  maize,  10,000  of  vessels  from  the  American  Atlantic  ports  aver- 

buckwheat  64,000  oi  peas,  78,000  of  peanuts,  aging  1,100  tons  each;  foreign  ports  860  tons; 

150,000  01   beans,    887,000    of  castor-beans,  and  n-om  domestic  ports  190  tons.  Nearly  oiie- 

1,400,000  of  potatoes,  75,000  of  sweet  potatoes,  fifth  of  the  total  tonnage  consists  of  steamers. 

70,000  of  omons,  850,000  tons  of  hay,  570,000  The  quantity  of  merchandise  received  from 

pounds  of  hops,  90,000  poimds  tobacco,  8,500  American  Atlantic  ports  by  sailing-vessels  was 

tons  of  beets,  5,000,000   pounds  of  butter,  278,500  tons;  while  the  Panama  steamers,  which 

8,000,000  poimds  of  cheese,  500,000  pounds  of  had  an  aggregate  measurement  of  117,449  tons 

honey.  4^000,000  gallons  of  wine,  800,000  gal-  for  the  year,  brought  domestic  merchandise 

Ions  or  brandy,  220,000,000  feet  of  sawn  lumber  from  the  Atlantio  States  valued  at  $36,104,000 

and  100,000,000  shingles  annually.     It   has  in  currency.  Of  foreign  merchandise  $15,500,- 

25,000,000  grape-vines,  10,000,000  mulberry-  000  worth  was  imported,  including  $4500,000 

trees,  1,200,000  apple-trees,  1,000,000  peach,  from  Great  Britain,  $2,600,000  Mm  France, 

800,000  pear,  200,000  plum,  100,000  cherry,  $1,650,000  from  China,  $1,120,000  from  the 

43,000  nectarine,  40,000  quince,  52,000  apricot,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  $1,800,000  from  South 

83,000  fig,  4,000  lemon,  25,000  orange.  20,000  America^    Among  the  articles  imported  are 

olive,  6,500  prune,  25,000  almond,  and  15,000  58,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  82,000,000  pounds 

walnut   trees ;    10,000,000   strawberry-vines,  of  rice,  2,100,000  of  tea,  6,870,000  pounds  of 

1,400,000  raspberry,  and  172,000  gooseberry  cofifee,  8,000,000  oranges,  26,000  firkins  of  but- 

bushes;  209,000  horses,  24,000  mules,  500,000  ter,  814,000  taels  of  opium,  20,000  cases  of 

neat-cattle,  2,200,000  sheep,  7,000  Cashmere  olive-oil,  145,000  cases  of  coal-oil,  47,000  cases 

goats,  412,000  hogs,  1,500,000  chickens,  150,000  of  oysters,  168,000  packages  of  candles,  51,000 

turkeys,  25,000  geese,  80,000  ducks,  82,000  cases  of  wine,  17,000  baskets  of  champagne, 

beehives,  62  steam  grist-mills,  205  water-power  and  20,000  kegs,  casks,  barrels,  and  pipes  of 

grist-mills,  207  steam  saw-mills,  161  water-  wine,  20,000  baiTels  of  whiskey,  15,000  packages 

power  saw-mills,  860  quartz-mills,  874  mining  of  tobacco,  70,000  packages  of  raisins,  6,715 

ditches,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  12^000  cases  of  sardines,  18,000  boxes  of  starch,  47,0(K) 

miles,  and  720  irrigating  ditches,  which  irri-  packages  of  soap,  and  80,000  cases  of  boots, 

gate  70,000  acres.  Of  the  merchandise  exports  of  the  year,  Great 

The  average  crop  of  grapes  is  about  8,000  Britain  took  $8,987,889;  New  York,  $5,552,- 

pounds  to  the  acre,  and  some  of  the  vineyards  942;  China,  $1,816,100;  Kezico,  $1,007,817; 

afford  a  net  profit  of  over  $1,000  per  acre  British  Columbia,  $652,945;  Hawaiian  Islands, 

every  year.    The  mines  of  California  are  still  $678,556;  Japan.  $545,122;  Central  America, 

prolific  of  the  precious  metals.     The  latest  $426,588;  Australia,  $854^206;  Peru,  $861,986; 

statistics  are  those  of  1869,  which  give  the  ez-  Brazil,  $207,000;  and  other  places,  smaller 

portation  of  gold  from  San  Francisco  as  $87,-  sums. 

287,117,  and  the  receipts  as  $51,226,769,  of  There  are  now  about  800  miles  of  c(»npleted 
which  $21,472,851  are  from  California  mines,  railroad  in  the  State.  The  Pacific  Bailroad 
The  annual  coal  product  of  the  State  is  about  has  its  western  terminus  at  Oakland,  near  San 
$1,000,000;  quicksilver,  $1,500,000;  silver,  $1,-  Francisco.  From  this  place  to  Sacramento, 
000,000;  other  minerals,  $500,000,  making  the  185  miles,  it  is  known  as  the  Western  Pacific, 
total  mining  production  of  the  State  $27,000,-  The  Central  Pacific  extends  from  Sacramento 
000.  There  are  421  quartz-mills,  of  which  206  to  Ogden— 742  miles,  of  which  105  are  in  this 
are  operated  by  steam-power.  The  machinery  State — where  it  connects  with  the  Union  Pa- 
in these  quartz-mills  cost  $6,600,000.  There  cific,  which  stretches  1,032  miles,  to  Omaha, 
are  158  grist-mills,  costing  $2,600,000.  Seventy  in  Nebraska.  The  California  and  Oregon  Rail- 
of  these  are  propelled  by  steam-power.  Saw-  road  branches  off  from  the  Central  Pacific  at 
mills  count  up  417,  of  which  281  are  propelled  Boseville,  18  miles  from  Sacramento.  It  is 
by  steam.  They  can  turn  out  4,300,000  feet  now  completed  for  about  60  miles,  and  is  ulti- 
of  lumber  per  day.  In  1869  there  were  492  mately  to  extend  to  Portland,  Oregon.  The 
mining  ditches,  aggregating  4^842  miles  in  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railroad,  branohmg  off 
length.  from  the  Western  Pacific  at  Stockton,  is  to  run 

The  total  value  of  the  industrial  products  of  to  Yisalia,  a  distance  of  160  miles.  The  South- 

the  State  for  a  single  year  is  about  $182,000,000,  em  Pacific  is  80  miles  long,  connecting  San 

of  which  $89,000,000,  or  about  45  per  cent,  is  Francisco  with  Gilroy,  by  way  of  San  Jos6. 
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The  California  Pacific  Railroad  is  60  miles  liberties  have  been  trampled  under  foot,  ^11,  at  no 

Th#»  are  alio  the  nulroad  from  Baoramento  ,aoAeia  times 

^^^-fil^fVlJlSff  l^^ih^V^i,^'  TbeLegislatarer^ectedthe  amendment,  and, 

f?'jl5^'^«i^S!fI  wf J^ii«  SS  »^'  it«fi^  ratification  by  two-thirds  of  the 

^^•J^^^J^^P^t^i^ii^T^^!.  +  w  States  had  been  proclaimed;  the  Attomey-Gen- 

jiUe,  a  fMtanoe  of  26  miles.    B^des  these^  ^   ^  ^^  gf^  rendered  an  opinion  deolar- 

the  V.I1<^  and  Ooverdale  road    70  mdes  ^g  that  comity  clerks  shotddrefese  to  regUter 

loiig,  18  in  oonr»  of  oonsteuotion,  ai^  the  Oop-  ^         ^^  4  Q^^  1      j,^  ^een  ohmged, 

peropohB  road,  rmumg  88  miles  eastward  from  o^o<,„gre3s  had  taken  some  action  in  the  iatl 

StoAfam,  te  Drj^eoted-  ^^      Among  the  acts  passed  by  the  Lej^sla- 

The  Leglaiatuw  of  Oaliforma  holds  ita  see-  ^^^  ^^  „„»  ,^^5^   ^l^  ^^^{ ,       ^|  „^^ 

81011S  bieMiaUy.    It  met  on  the  first  Monday  j^ing  for  a  general  revision  and  codifica- 

•'ST"SS*°l*'5'f'^*^^f""^'^      n    ir  tion  of  tlie  statutes  of  the  State.    Commis- 

mtd  the  first  part  of  Apnl  following.    On  the  gioners  were  appointed  nnder  this  latter  act, 

7th  of  January,  Governor  Haight  submitted  a  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  begun  in  the  latter  part  of 

special  message  on  the  question  of  ratifying  ^                             "                         '^ 

the  ^teenth  amendment  of  the  Federal  Oon-  There'was  no  general  election  in  Oalifomia 

rtitation.    He  oppowd  the  ratific^on,  on  the  ^^            ^  j^  ^          important  movement 

groond  diat  it  gave  the  General  GovwnmenJ  of  the  pokical  parties.    The  EepubUcan  State 

^?^'^°,-?  »"""?'  ,r  ,  w  "*« ''«'!«T«*  Central  Oommfttee,  who  held  a  meeting  in 

should  be  left  entirely  to  the  different  States.  ^^^  ^    ^^  rwolutions  expressing  7ym- 

In  conehding  his  message,  he  says :  ^J^^  '^^;^^  ^^  q^^^  p^^pl^  ^  ^^^  %^  i^ 

"  It  is  laia  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  this  State,  Europe;   favoring  the  total  abolition  of  the 

m  sny  odier  of  t&»  States,  will  be  wtWed  to  have  j^oome  tax;  the  reduction  of  all  taxation  to 

wrested  from  them  the  right  to  eontrol  their  local  lil^  1  "  !zr'     „j"  w  «o  «,«  /a/»™^™<»n+ . 

afiaits.   They  ue  not  bUiS  to  the  fact  that  it  is  this  "le  lowest  requirement  or  the  ttovemment ; 

oontnl  wMea  is  bat  another  name  for  liberty,  and  affirming  the  resolutions  of  the  State  Oonven- 

▼hlch  if  Ubeity.     No  system  whioh  violates  the  tion  of  1867;  Strongly  opposing  the  importa- 

madms  md  pi^plM  of  freedom^  be  made  per-  ti<,n  of  coolies ;  and  requesting  the  State  de- 

Sf^f^T^JfJf^-S^^'STiL^SJK^JS^^  partment  to  investimtl  the  conduct  of  con- 


uawn,  TO  oonranue  loag  vo  exercise  woiwvaj  cvuuvi ~ — — ZZZI^      rm. — IC         -n 

over  the  people  of  remote  States  in  all  the  arrogance  day  of  September,  1871.     Ine  tnree  Kepre- 

of  coDBdomi  tyranny,  violating  that  cardinal  doctrine  sentatives  to  which  the  State  is  entitled  in  Con- 

of  aU  fte©  goYemment,  to  wit:  "Tlwt  every  people  g^^ss  will  also  be  elected  in  1871.'   The  pres- 


tiia  blood  of  martvTB  of  freedom  in  our  own  fievo-    Senate,  26  Democrats,  11  Republicans,  8  Inde- 
lotif        "  •-  -"  --"  -"-•-" "-'--' -•-  ^"  '    '.     -  -  »         -  —  - 

the 


lotion, and  in  all  ages, which  no  political oi^ganization    pendent:  House  of  Assembly,  86  Democrats, 
am  safely  violate,  and  which  Ues  at  the  foundation  of    ^  Republicans,  and  8  Independent. 


atteCT'^-lSrto  tSS;«  CEfrTRiU^                           are  at  pres- 

people  themselves  to  legislators  at  Washington^  to  ent  m  Central  America  five  independent  repub- 

Bubmerge  the  Szecutive  and  Judidary  under  unhm-  lies:  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Nic- 

ited  Qongresrional  control ;  to  destroy  all  the  cheeks  arajrua.  and  Honduras.    Their  area  and  popu- 

si^rt2J^SeKn&r,irare.^^X^  ^^nrK'^vl-i  IT:  ^y"^  "^'^'"^  ''^'^ 

which  the  people  of  that  country  gladly  escaped  by  with  2,665,000  inhabitants, 

seeking  remge  in  the  despotism  of  one  man  firom  CosTA  Riga. — President  of  the  Republic, 

that  oF  an  unscrupulous  and  tyraimical  legislative  Tomas    Gaardia;    minister    resident   of  the 

n^Joriy.    Budi  an  attempt  wm  nevCT  permanently  united  States,  J.  B.  Blain,  in  San  Jos^.     The 

Sr±SSf  £o!r?{SlSiSr 'l^ ^t%nTt^  pubHc revenu^e amountoto $1  000,000 annually, 

they  should  see  the  contest  as  it  is  between  liberty  Costa  Kica  has  no  public  uebt. 

•ad  local  self-government  on  one  side,  and  centnilized  GuAT£MALA. — ^President  of  the  Republic,  Y . 

power  or  despotLem  on  the  other,  and  to  this  they  Cema  (1869-'72) ;   minister  resident  of  the 

S^L'^^i^^^dS^ttl^^^  ^^'^^  ^***«^'  ^'  ^-  H^^80^»  ^  Guatemala ; 

bto  by  r«»Siianglihe  truth  th'at  Government  derives  Minister  of  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador,  at 

its  just  powen  Horn  the  consent  of  the  governed,  Washington,  M.  J.  Yela.    Public  revenue,  in 

and  that  it  ia  not  possible  to  perpetuate  arbitrary  1867,    $1,518,180 ;     expenditure,    $1,509,058. 

rde,  in  thehands  eitiher  of  a  king  or  of  a  Con^  Public   debt  in  1866,  $2,461,978,    of  which 


of  States  whose  representatives  have  been  arbitrarily 


exduded  from  Congress,  to  whom  all  the  promises       *  gee  Axbrican  OrcLOPJEniA  for  1869,  for  details  of 
of  the  €k>TermBe&t  have  been  falsified,  and  whose    area  and  population. 
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highly  pfrosperons,  will  soon  receive  a  fresh  first  weeks  of  the  year  was  considerably  liar* 

impulse  for  fiirther  deyelopment  from  a  rail-  assed  in  the  remote  departments  of  the  State 

road  which  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  hj  a  revolutionary  faction,  headed  by  Benpio 

This  road,  which  is  the  work  of  an  English  Cruz.     The  revolutionists  were  completely 

company,  is  to  connect  the  capital,  Guatemala,  defeated  on  the  23d  of  January,  and  tbeir 

with  the  port  of  Santo  Tomas  on  the  Atlantic  leader  killed.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 

coast,  traversing  the  departments  of  Santa  Miguel  Granados  and  Barrios,  both  formerly 

Rosa,  Jupitapa,  and  Chiquimula.  members  of  the  gang  of  Cmz,  succeeded  in 

Sak  Salyadob. — ^Prcsident  of  the  Republic,  collecting  some  fifteen  hundred  men  in  the 

F.  Duefias  (1868-1878) ;   minister  resident  of  Mexican  State  of  Chiapas,  and  entered  the 

the  United  States  at  San  Salvador,  General  northern  departments  of  Guatemala,  as  they 

TorUett.    In  the  budget  for  1869,  the  revenue  said,  for  revolutionary,  but  aa  others  believed, 

amounts  to  $1,024,681 ;   the  expenditure  to  merely  for  plundering  purposes.    In  October 

$801,802.  The  consolidated  public  debt  amounts  a  rupture  between  the   chiefs  of  this  party 

to  $780,857;  the  non-consolidated  to  $141,248.  dispelled  the  fears  which  were  entertained 

The  imports,  in  1868,  amounted  to  $1,794,061 ;  with  regard  to  their  invasion, 

exports,  $9,184,429.   Cochineal,  which  was  for-  Severe  earthquake  shocks  were  experienced 

merly  the  principal  article  for  exportation,  and  in  Ouatemala  during  the  month  of  Jane,  some 

generally  reached  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  with  destructive  effects.    The  shocks  were  of 

aggregate  value  of  exports,  has  of  late  been  such  frequent  occurrence  as  to  occupy  pnhlie 

rather  neglected,  as  the  culture  of  coffee  is  aittention  to  a  great  extent ;  many  towns  and 

found  to  be  more  profitable.    The  annual  ex-  villages  were  severely  damaged, 

ports  of  the  latter  are  from  85,000  to  90,000  The  bishojj  of  Nicaragua,  in  accordance 

hundred-weight.  with  instructions  received  from  Rome,  ear- 

NioABAotJA.  —  President   of  the   Republic  nestly  opposed  the  establishment  of  secularized 

(1867-1871),  F.  Guzman,   who  is  also  com-  education.    On  January  1,  1870,  the  official 

mander-in-chief  of  the  army ;  minister  resi-  paper  of  the  republic  published  the  following 

dent  of  the  United  States,  in  1870,  C.  N.  Riotte ;  letter  from  Cardmal  Antonelli  to  the  bishop : 

minister  "resident  of  Nicaragua  at  Washing-  Wo  have  lately  been  infonned  here  that  an  attempt 

ton,  in  1870,  J.  R.  Perez.     Revenue,  in  1865,  hasbeenmadetochan^tho  order  of  things  hitherto 

$632,471 ;  expenditure,  $680,120 ;  expenditure,  foisting  in  that  repubbc  b:r^pabliahing  a  fr^^H 

Tw*  IRAQ   *Ki^»Tfto      TT^I  ««ViuVia1x*   «-   ^*.*:  ^  which  are  enunciated  "freedom  of  education 

m  1868,  $517^09     The  public  debt  is   esti-  |«d  of  worship.    Both  these  principle,  are  not  only 

mated  at  $4,000,000.  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  Church,  but 
HoNDUnAS. — ^Presidentof  the  Republic,  Cap-  are  in  contradiction  to  the  concordat  eatablished 
tain-General  J.  M.  Medina,  reelected  in  Feb-  between  the  Holy  See  and  that  republic.  AlthongH 
TOflrr  Ififlfi  and  aMin  Tirorlalmpd  Prpftidpnt  wo  doubt  not  but  that  your  moat  illuatnoiu  anU  ret- 
rain oV^  agMU  prociaimea  rresiaent  ^^^^  lordahip  will  do  all  in  your  power  agwtft 
m  1869.  Ine  United  btates  trovernment  is  maxima  bo  destructive  to  the  Church  and  to  society, 
represented  by  H.  Baxter,  minister  resident  still  we  deem  it  by  no  means  superfluous  to  Btimulatj 
at  Comayagua.  Revenue,  about  $400,000  an-  your  well-known  zeal  to  see  that  the  clergy,  wd 
nually;  expenditure,  about  $186,000:  total  above  all,  the  curates,  do  their  duty. 
I»blic  debt,  in  1868,  $1,050,000 ;  consolidated  The  Congress  of  Nicaragua  approved  all 
debt,  $600,000,  for  the  redemption  of  which  the  acts  of  the  Executive  from  and  after  the 
the  import  duties  at  the  port  of  Truxillo,  and  21st  of  March,  1869,  to  the  19th  of  January, 
a  part  of  those  at  Amanala.  are  pledged.  A  1870.  It,  in  particular,  sanctioned  the  following 
report  of  President  J.  M.  Medina  estimates  contracts  entered  into  by  the  executive:  With 
the  exports  for  1869  at  $1,806,000,  as  fol-  a  company  for  the  exclusive  privilege  for  ten 
lows :  Gold  and  silver,  $600,000 ;  indigo,  years  of  preparing  by  machinery  and  export- 
$200,000 ;  cattle,  $150,000 ;  wood,  $180,000,  ing  all  classes  of  vegetable  fibre,  excepting 
and  leather,  $100,000.  Open  ports  on  the  thatcOlededbrilla;  with  Captain  Andrew  T. 
Atlantic  coast.  Truxillo  and  Omoa ;  on  the  Douglas,  of  the  Central  American  and  Oali- 
Pacifio  coast,  Amapala.  The  construction  of  fomia  Steam  Packet  Company,  for  the  estab- 
the  Interoceanic  Railroad  through  Honduras  lishing  of  a  line  of  steamers  between  the  ports 
is  nowpushed  forward  in  good  earnest;  in  July,  of  the  republic  and  the  ports  of  Central  Amer- 
1870,  more  than  60  miles  were  levelled,  and  lea,  Mexico,  and  California;  with  Messrs.  J- 
over  1,000  laborers  were  at  work  during  the  E.  Hallenbeck  &  Co.,  of  Greytown,  for  twen- 
dry  season.  The  line  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  G.  ty-five  years,  for  the  navigating  by  steam  of 
Squier,  of  New  York,  starts  from  the  Port  of  the  inner  waters  of  the  republic.  This  latter 
Puerto  Cavallos,  which  is  now  called  Cortez,  concession  is  not  to  interfere  with  that  given  to 
and  will,  ere  long,  be  connected  by  a  submarine  M.  Chevalier  for  a  canal.  , 
telegraph-line  with  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  On  the  27th  of  April  a  revolution  occurrea 
Jamaica:  thence  the  road  traverses  the  whole  in  San  Jos€,  the  capital  of  Caata  Biea,  resnit- 
country  in  a  nearly  southerly  direction,  and  ing  in  the  overthrow  of  the  government  oi 
terminates  at  the  magnificent  Bay  of  Fonseca,  President  Jesus  Jimenez,  and  the  estaWis^^*."; 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  port  of  Amapala,  of  a  new  one,  with  Dr.  Bruno  Carrania  at  its 
The  length  of  the  road  is  691  English  miles.  head  as  Provisional  Governor.  The  foHowiD^ 
The  Government  of  Guatemala  during  the  details  of  the  overthrow  of  the  administration 
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are  interesting  as  they  illastrate  the  character  8th,  he  was  hissed  down  and  had  to  resign.  In 
of  most  of  the  Central  American  revolutions :  his  place,  the  Minister  of  War,  Tomas  Gaardia, 
The  outbreak  commenced  at  the  artillery  bar-  was  elected  Provisional  President.  Gaardia 
rseb  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  April.  At  was  believed  to  be  the  tool  of  Julian  Yolio, 
sboot  nine  o'clock  the  gate  was  opened  to  give  formerly  Minister  of  State  under  President 
eatrance  to  the  cart. that  usually  brought  fod-  Castro,  and  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of 
der  for  the  horses  and  mules  of  the  corps ;  but  Central  America,  who  for  years  past  has  as- 
on  that  day  two  carts  came  instead  of  one.  pired  to  the  presidency,  and  who  would,  in  due 
The  last  one  had  nine  men,  armed  with  re-  time,  supersede  Guardia.  The  Constituent  As- 
volrera,  under  the  grass,  who,  as  soon  as  the  sembly  showed  itself,  however,  hostile  to  Guar- 
c&rto  entered,  at  a  signal  given  by  the  cartman,  dia,  and  systematically  opposed  each  and  all  of 
jumped  out^  rushed  upon  the  guard,  killed  the  his  official  acts,  so  much  so  as  to  oblige  him  to 
officer  and  every  man  that  opposed  them,  retire  to  Alc^uela  with  the  intention  of  resign- 
Theace  they  repiured  to  the  quarters  of  the  ing  his  position.  But  at  the  latter  place  the 
oommandant  of  the  barracks,  Biscubi,  who  shot  populace  rose  en  mcMe  and  annulled  the  pow- 
the  first  man  who  entered,  but  the  latter  re-  er  of  the  convention  on  October  7th.  On  the 
tamed  the  fire  and  blew  Biscubi's  brains  out.  following  day  the  movement  was  seconded  by 
The  nine  assailants  were  immediately  joined  Cartago  and  a  portion  of  the  district  Herredia, 
bj  a  lai^e  body  of  men,  and  they  made  them-  with  the  exception  of  the  capital,  and  Guardia 
selves  masters,  first  of  the  artillery  barracks,  assumed  dictatorial  power, 
and  later  of  those  of  the  infantry,  after  the  firing  CHAMPLIN,  Stephbit,  a  Commodore  in  the 
of  a  few  shots  only.  They  next  secured  the  United  States  Navy,  and  one  of  the  largest  con- 
person  of  Sefior  Jesus  Jimenez,  the  President  tributors  to  Commodore  Perry^s  victory  on 
of  the  repablio.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  Lake  Erie,  in  1818 ;  born  at  South  Kingstown, 
day,  Santiago  Millet,  with  400  men,  came  from  R.  I.,  November  17,  1789;  died  in  Buffalo, 
Caitago  to  the  relief  of  the  Government,  but  N.  Y.,  February  20.  1870.  He  was  a  cousin 
he  was  notified  that,  if  he  attacked  the  city,  of  Commodore  Perry.  When  he  was  about 
President  Jimenez  would  be  immediately  put  five  years  old,  his  parents  removed  to  Lebanon, 
to  death.  Jimenez  then  ordered  Millet  and  Conn.,  and  ho  was  employed  on  his  father ^s 
his  force  to  lay  down  their  arms,  which  they  farm,  with  only  the  ordinary  district-school  ad- 
did,  and  on  the  following  day  he  and  all  the  vantages  of  the  time  for  obtaining  an  education, 
other  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty.  No  one  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  ran  away  from  home 
was  persecuted  or  banished.  The  chief  of  the  to  become  a  sailor,  and,  on  his  return  to  New 
movement  was  Tomas  Guardia ;  he  had  the  London  from  a  voyage  to  Demerara,  his  father 
assistance  of  several  young  men  belonging  to  requested  him  to  return  home,  promising  that 
San  Jo86,  among  them  Horacio  Carranza  and  he  might  follow  a  seafaring  life  if  he  wished. 
Victor  Guardia.  The  Provisional  President  He  went  to  Lebanon,  but  he  was  still  bent  on 
appointed  Tomas  Guardia  commander-in-chief  following  the  sea,  and  made  such  progress  that 
of  the  military  forces,  and  Dr.  Lorenzo  Montu-  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  captain  of  a 
far  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations,  On  July  fine  brig  in  the  West-India  trade.  The  war  of 
30th,  a  decree  was  issued  by  President  Carranza,  1812  having  commenced,  he  was  appointed  a 
8Qspending  friendly  relations  with  Guatemala :  sailing-master  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  was 

AwxoLiL  The  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  and  com-  placed  in  command  of  a  gunboat  under  Com- 

meroe,  between  tbeBepublics  of  Costa  Bloa  and  Goa^  modore  Perry  at  Newport,  and  soon  after  or- 

temab,  signed  on  the  10th  of  March,  1848,  cannot  bo  dered  to  Sackett^s  Harbor,  N.  Y.    He  soon 

oonaidcred  to  exist  from  the  time  that  Guatemala  attracted  the  attention  of  his  superior  officers 

.appended  her  relations  with  this  repubbo.  ^^  j^.^  remarkable  promptness  aid  celerity  in 

A  Constituent  Assembly,  to  be  composed  of  all  his  movements,  transporting  his  men  and 

thirty-two  members,  and  to  meet  on  the  15th  obtaining  supplies  in  less  than  half  the  time 

of  August,  was  elected  the  object  of  which  which  other  officers  required  for  the  same 

"vtAi  1.  To  give  the  republic  a  new  oonstitu-  movements.    He  was  sent  on  the  ITth  July, 

turn  more  suitable  to  the  actual  state  of  the  1813,  by  Commodore  Chauncey  from  Sackett's 

country,  and  which  will  better  guarantee  re-  Harbor  to  Utica  with  a  draft  for  $86,000,  a 

publican  institutions  and  be  more  in  harmony  part  of  which  was  to  be  paid  out  there  and  the 

with  the  desires  of  the  people ;  2.  To  fix  a  remainder  to  be  returned  to  the  commodore, 

term  for  the  ex-President  (Jimenez)  and  his  On  his  return  the  next  evening,  he  was  ordered 

secretaries  to  give  an  account  of  their  respon-  to  take  charge  of  seventy-four  officers  and 

sibilities.    The  Provisional  President,  Carran-  men  and  report  to  Commodore  Perry,  at'Erie, 

p,  fearing  his  enemies  would  be  too  powerful  Pa.,  going  by  way  of  Lakes  Ontario*  and  Erie, 

iu  the  Assembly,  convened  that  body  on  the  and  marching  across  the  country  from  Niagara 

8:h,  instead  of  the  15th,  as  announced,  think<  to  Schlosser,  and  from  Black  Rock  to  Buffalo, 

iug  in  this  way  to  have  his  friends  in  the  ma*  He  made  the  entire  distance),  using  only  setting- 

jority.    The  opposition,  however,  hearing  of  poles  and  oars  for  propulsion,  Jni  i^^  days, 

the  move,  marshalled  their  numbers  in  fall  The  next  day,  July  25tn,  he  was'  ordbred  to 

force,  and  the  consequence  was  that,  when  take  command  of  the  Scorpion  and  prepare  her 

Carranza  rose  to  address  the  Assembly  on  the  for  battle.  Ho  engaged  with  that  vessoiv'  in 
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the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  being  at  that  time  un-  critioal,  to  Connecticnt,  arriving  there  in 
der  twenty-foar  years  of  age.  Next  to  the  March,  1815.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was 
name  of  Perry,  that  of  Cham plin  is  most  close-  ordered  to  join  the  squadron  of  Commodore 
ly  associated  with  the  glory  of  oar  greatest  Perry  at  Bristol,  B.  L,  destined  for  the  Medi- 
naral  triumph,  the  gallant  young  commander  terranean.  He  proceeded  there,  and  was  at- 
having  the  honor  to  fire  the  firat  shot  and  the  tached  to  the  flagship,  .  the  Java ;  but  his 
last  shot  of  the  battle  on  the  American  side,  wound  continued  so  annoying  that,  by  advice 
When  the  British  and  American  fleets  came  of  surgeons,  he  applied  for  orders  to  return  to 
together,  the  Scorpion  flanked  the  flagship  Erie  on  lighter  serrice.  These  orders  ke 
Lawrence  upon  the  left.  She  bore  two  long  received  in  the  fall  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
guns,  carrying  respectively  a  d2-pound  and  a  ment,  and  in  the  spring  of  1816  was  ordered 
12-|>ound  shot.  The  British  commander.  Bar-  to  the  command  of  the  United  States  schooner 
clay,  opened  by  a  shot  which  fell  short  on  ac-  Porcupine,  which  vessel  he  commanded  daring 
count  of  distance.  Champlin  answered  by  a  the  season,  being  employed  with  the  conunis- 
shot  from  the  Scorpion,  and  the  fight  soon  after  sioners  in  surveying  the  boundary-line  between 
became  general.  The  Scorpion  was  fought  this  country  and  Canada  on  the  chain  of  Lakes 
with  great  bravery,  and  kept  its  place  near  the  Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  and  Superior,  as  well 
Lawrence,  which,  was  riddled  with  shot  and  as  through  1817  and  1818,  being  employed  in 
finally  disabled,  throughout  the  entire  engage-  various  duties,  among  them  that  of  taking 
ment.  When  all  the  other  vessels  of  the  Brit-  President  Monroe  and  suite  to  Detroit  and 
ish  fleet  had  struck  their  colors,  the  Little  back  again  to  Sandusky.  In  the  winter  he  was 
Belt  and  the  Chippewa,  which  were  to  the  ex-  detached  from  this  station  and  ordered  to  re- 
treme  leeward  of  the  two  fleets,  attempted  to  port  to  Commodore  Perry  at  Newport,  R.  L, 
escape.  Champlin  and  the  commander  of  the  but  in  consequence  of  his  wound  was  allowed 
Trippe  gave  chase.  Both  the  vessels  were  to  locate  in  Connecticut.  From  that  time  till 
overtaken,  and  in  capturing  the  Little  Belt,  at  1828  he  continued  to  sufier  from  his  wound, 
ten  oVlock  at  night,  the  final  shot  was  fired  and  underwent  several  operations  without  ina- 
from  the  Scorpion.  Champlin  was  afterward  terial  relief.  In  1828  he  was  ordered  to  the 
placed  in  command  of  two  of  the  captured  United  States  receiving-ship  Fulton,  stationed 
prize-ships,  the  Queen  Charlotte  and  the  De-  at  New  York,  but  was  detached  from  her  a  few 
troit.  In  the  spring  of  1814,  he  commanded  days  before  she  blew  up,  and  returned  to  Con- 
the  Tigress,  and  blockaded,  with  Captain  Tur-  necticut,  where  he  resided  until  the  year  1834. 
ner  in  the  Scorpion,  the  port  of  Mackinac.  In  that  year  he  removed  to  Buffalo,  where  he 
They  cruised  for  some  months  in  the  service,  continuously  resided  up  to  the  day  of  his 
cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the  British  garrison,  death.  In  1842  a  naval  rendezvous  was  opened 
but  both  vessels  were  surprised  and  captured  in  Buffalo  and  placed  under  his  command,  which 
early  in  September,  by  a  party  of  Indians  and  was  very  successful,  over  four  hundred  men 
British,  sent  from  Mackinac  in  five  boats  to  being  shipped  in  about  four  months.  In  the 
raise  the  blockade.  The  party  fell  upon  the  fall  of  1845  he  was  ordered  to  the  command 
Tigress  first,  while  at  anchor  near  shore,  at  of  the  United  States  steamer  Michigan,  which 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  September  dd.  position  he  retained  until  the  close  of  his  term 
It  Was  intensely  dark,  and  the  enemy  were  of  service  in  1848.  In  1855,  under  the  act  of 
within  fifty  yards  before  discovered.  'They  February  of  that  year,  he  was  placed  by  the 
were  received  with  a  heavy  fire,  but  the  ves-  board  of  naval  officers  on  the  reserve  list  with 
sel  was  quickly  boarded  by  overwhelming  leave-of-absence  pay,  which  is  equivalent  to 
numbers  and  captured,  her  force  being  only  being  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army.  He  had 
about  thirty  men,  while  the  attacking  party  passed  through  the  various  grades  of  promo- 
numbered  one  hundred.  Every  American  tion  to  captain  previously,  and  was  promoted 
officer  was  severely  wounded,  and  Captain  to  be  commodore  in  1862.  The  naval  triumph 
Champlin  was  so  painfully  ii\jured  by  a  canis-  of  which  Commodore  Champlin  was  the  last 
ter-shot,  which  passed  through  the  fleshy  part  prominent  survivor  was,  in  some  respects,  the 
of  the  right  thigh  and  embedded  itself  in  the  left  most  remarkable  in  the  history  either  of  this 
tliigh,  shattering  the  bone  fearfully,  and  re-  country  or  Gre.Ht  Britain.  It  was  the  first 
raaining  embedded  in  the  limb  for  eighteen  encounterbetweenan  American  and  an  English 
days,  that  he  was  partially  crippled  for  life.'  fleet  in  regular  battle,  and  the  British  Navy  had 
He  was  obliged  to  submit  to  repeated  severe  never  before  known  the  humiliation  of  losing 
operations  for  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  an  entire  squadron.  The  importance  of  the 
bone,  and  it  continued  to  exfoliate  at  intervals  engagement,  also,  in  saving  the  Northwest 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  taken  Territory  to  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  in 
prisoner  at  the  time  of  receiving  this  wound,  deciding  the  result  of  the  war,  can-  hardly  bo 
and  carried  to  Mackinac,  where  he  lay  for  overestimated. 

thirty-eight  days  suffering  from  his  wound,  and  CHASE,  Bight  Eev.  Caslton,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
was  then  paroled  and  sent  down  the  lake  to  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  tiic 
Erie,  where  lie  arrived  in  November.  He  re-  Diocese  of  New  Hampshire,  bom  in  Hopkin- 
mained  there  until  January,  when  he  was  re-  ton,  N.  H.,  February  20,  1794;  died  in  Clare- 
moved  by  easy  stages,  his  condition  being  very  mont,  N.  H.,  January  IS,  1870.    He  was  grad- 
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uated  at  Dartmoath  College  in  1817,  and  im-  qaired  bj  the  demands  of  the  institution,  to 
mediately  commenced  the  study  of  theology,  the  production  of  his  **  Manual  of  Special  and 
being  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  following  year.  Practical  Astronomy,"  which  was  published 
and  a  priest  in  1820,  by  Bishop  Griswold.  by  Lippincott  &  Co.  in  1663.  This  is  a  work 
Soon  after  his  ordination  he  became  rector  of  of  purely  scientific  character,  and  so  remark- 
Immanael  Chnrch  at  Bellows  Falls,  Y t.,  where  able  for  the  ability  and  attainments  in  mathe- 
he  continued  hk  ministry  until  1844.  During  matical  science  of  which  it  gave  evidence,  that 
his  connection  with  the  BeUows  Falls  society  Prof.  Chauvenet's  reputation  as  a  mathemati- 
thd  important  question  regarding  lands  granted  cian  was  at  once  established.  After  the  death 
in  colonial  times  by  Government  to  the  Epis-  of  Prof.  Olmstead*  of  Yale  College,  he  was 
copal  Chnrch  came  up  for  settlement  in  the  twice  offered  the  vacant  professorship.  He 
Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  and  during  the  declined  it,  but,  though  he  was  at  this  4;ime 
litigation  Mr.  Chase  performed  very  important  Chancellor  of  Washington  University,  Mis- 
service  for  the  denomination.  From  Bellows  souri,  he  accepted  in  1868  the  Mathematical 
Falls  he  removed  to  Claremont,  N,  H.,  accept-  Professorship  in  the  University  of  St.  Louis, 
ing  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  Clmrch.  lie  was  and  prosecuted  his  labors  on  another  mathe- 
consecrated  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  matical  work  of  kindred  character  with  his 
Ilampshire  during  the  same  year,  1844.  The  Manual  of  Astronomy.  He  died  before  this 
State  had  been  included  in  the  Eastern  Dio-  was  quite  completed. 

cese  before  his  consecration.    Until  1863  he  CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  AMER- 

performed  all  the  parochial  duties  of  his  rec-  ICAN  GRAPES  AND  WINES.— The  com- 

torship  in  Claremont  as  well  as  those  of  a  parative  value  of  American  wines,  as  indicated 

bishop,  but  was  then  relieved  on  account  of  by  extended  analyses  of  the  same,. is  shown  by 

feeble  health.    Bishop  Chase  had. many  diffi-  F^of.  C.  M.  Wetherill.    He  says: 

cultles  to  meet  during  the  more  than  quarter  ^'  The  American  vintner  has  to  solve  the 

of  a  century  in  which  he  was  the  head  of  the  problem :  *To  furnish  from  our  native  grapes  a 

Episcopal  Church  in  New  Hampshire.      The  wine  at  as  low  a  cost,  and  with  at  least  as  fine 

prosperity  which  has  attended  the  denomina-  a  flavor,  as  the  well-known  brands  of  Europe.* 

tion  in  that  State  is  evidence  of  his  untiring  The  solution  is  difiicult.    Our  climate  will  not 

labor  and  energy.    Every  minister  in  the  dio-  permit  the  European  vine  to  flourish,  unless  in 

cese,  whatever  his  discouragements,  found  in  California,  and  the  juice  of  our  native -grapes 

him  a  hearty  oolaborer  and  a  firm  friend.    He  contains  too  much  acid  and  too  little  sugar  to 

was  always  on  terms  of  friendliness,  and,  in-  afford  a  good  wine. 

deed,  affection,  with  all  other  clergymen  with-  "  The  localiJ;ies  of  the  grapes  analyzed  are 

in  his  jurisdiction.  He  was  universally  beloved  stated  in  the  table  of  results,  on  page  86.    The 

as  a  citizen,  combining  a  most  amiable  disposi-  first  column  of  numbers  denotes  the  percentage 

tion  with  the  grace  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  of  juice  in  the  grape.    The  results  were  ob- 

gentleman.    .After  the  deposition  of  Bishop  tmned  by  weighing  a  quantity  of  the  fruits, 

Onderdonk  in  New  York,  Bishop  Chase  was  pressing  it  in  muslin  under  a  hydraulic  pres- 

called  to  this  State,  and  filled  the  vacancy  for  of  the  power  of  6  tons,  and  weighing  the  res- 

a  short  time.    In  1852  he  preached  the  sermon  idue.    The  Juice  was  then  filtered  and  its  spe- 

at  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Wainwright  of  oific  gravity  was  taken  (col.  2).     Column  3 

New  York.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  gives  the  percentage  of  ash  of  five  specimens 

fraternity,  being  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  at  the  of  juice. 

time  oi  his  death.    In  1839  he  received  the  "  The  fourth  column  embodies  the  important 

degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Uni-  results  of  the  analysis,  viz.,  the  percentage  of 

versity  of  Vermont.  dry  grape-sugar  in  the  juice.    The  laws  of 

CHAUVENET,  WiLLiAH,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  chemistry  teach  us  that  92  parts  of  alcohol 

mathematician,  professor,  and  author,  bom  in  may  be  obtained  from  180  parts  of  grape-sugar; 

1821 ;  died  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  December  18,1870.  or,  as  we  may  say,  for  every  per  cent,  of  sugar 

He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  graduating  in  in  the  juice  i  per  cent,  of  alcohol  is  possible. 

1840,  and  soon  after  his  graduation  entered  the  A  must  containing  12  per  cent,  of  grape-sugar 

naval  service  as  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  cannot  possibly  give  a  wine  containing  more 
was  appointed  to  the  Naval  SchMi^  then  lo- .  than  6  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  unless  sugar  has 

cated  at  the  Naval  Asylum,  in  FMadelphia.  been  added,  or  the  must  concentrated  by  evap- 

When  the  school  was  removed  to  Annapolis,  oration. 

Prof.  Chauvenet  remained  in  connectioh  with  "The  last  column  is  no  less  important,  al- 

it,  and  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  effi-  though  the  results  are  only  for  nine  specimens, 

cient  members  of  the  board  by  which  its  or-  It  concerns  the  percentage  of  acid  in  tiie  grape- 

ganization  was  changed  into  the  present  Naval  juice. 

Academy,  on  the  basis  of  the  MTilitary  School  "  An  examination  of  the  table  will  show  the 

at  West  Point    He  resigned  his  position  in  value  of  the  grapes  in  percentage  of  juice,  rich- 

the  Academy  to  accept  a  professorship  in  the  ness  jn  sugar,  and  freedom  from  acid.'    With 

Washington  University  of  Missouri.    During  respect  to  the  amount  of  juice,  there  is  not  a 

his  residence  at  Annapolis  he  devoted  the  yotj  great  difference  between  the  respective 

greater  part  of  his  time,  aside  from  that  re-  specimens :  the  lowest  is  No.  6,  the  highest  is 
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No.  14;  the  average  of  16  specimens  is  79.11 
per  cent,  of  juice  in  the  grape.  Dr.  Jackson, 
in  1859,  g^ves  an  average  percentage  of  juice, 
in  38  specimens  of  native  grapes,  of  67.23. 

*^  Comparing  these  with  the  results  which  we 
have  for  foreign  grapes,  we  find  that  Berthier 
determined  the  percentage  of  juice  in  Chasselas 
and  Pineau,  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paris,  at  73.81  and  72.4^,  reapectivelj,  or, 
mean,  73.12.  The  mean  of  Dr.  Jackson^s  and 
of  my  results  is  73.17,  which  is  almost  exactly 
the  mean  of  Berthier*s  analyses.  The  amount 
of  juice,  therefore,  of  American  grapes  is  not 
different  from  that  of  the  European  fruit. 

ChMniciU  Analtftes  of  Grapes. 


grapes  analyzed.  If  we  take  certain  Tarieties 
we  will  need  to  improve  their  sugar  to  a  less 
degree ;  thus  the  Delaware  No.  17  is  already  a 
good  wine-grape,  and  No.  2,  Baldwin  Le  Noir, 
contains  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  that  of 
European  grapes,  at  least  in  the  specimens 
analyzed  by  me,  and  grown  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Department.  The  grape  No.  9  is  a 
foreign  specimen,  having  been  imported  from 
Sans-Souci,  near  Berlin,  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Uhlmann, 
in  1860. 


XAMB  or  ORAPE. 


BMbe 

Baldwin  Le  Noir 

Bobecca 

Deveraaz 

Canby^B  Angost 

Black  September 

Clinton 

To  Kalon 

Cucpem 

Cape 

Norton's  Early  Virjclnia. 

Diana 

Union  Village 

Montgomery 

Caasldy 

Herbemont 

Delaware 

Marlon 

Trlmon 

Ontario 

Eleinbarg 

Anna 

Schnylkin 

Bland 
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"  It  is  very  different  with  respect  to  the  sugar 
which  gives  the  alcoholic  valne  to  the  grape. 
The  average  percentage  of  sugar  found  by  me 
is  18.6 ;  the  mean  of  Dr.  Jaokson^s  analysis  is 
11.6  per  cent.,  or,  for  our  examinations  com- 
bined, a  mean  of  12  per  cent.,  which  conld  not 
give  a  wine  of  greater  than  6  per  cent,  of  alco- 
holic strength.  The  sugar  in  the  several  grapes' 
of  the  present  research  varies  7.78  to  20.86  per 
cent.  I  found  a  larger  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
upper  than  in  the  lower  half  of  the  same 
bunch  of  No.  14.  The  European  wine-grapes 
give  a  much  larger  amount  of  sugar  than  those 
which  I  have  analyzed,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
table  from  Mulder,  in  next  column. 

"  This  IB  equivalent  to  a  general  mean  of  19.5 
ner  cent,  of  sugar  for  all  of  the  grapes  ana- 
lyzed. We  have,  therefore,  to  improve  our 
grapes  to  the  extent  of  7  per  cent  in  sugar  be- 
fore we  can  make  a  wine  of  the  same  average 
strength  as  the  European  wines.  The  redult  is 
deduced   from  the  consideration  of  all   the 


*  Not  determined. 


"  The  amount  of  acid  in  the  grape-juice  de- 
termines the  acidity  of  the  wine,  so  far  as  it 
is  not  masked  by  sugar  remaining  unfermented. 
Fresenius  and  others  have  given  analyses  of 
grape-juice  in  which  the  tartaric  acid  varies 
from  0.56  to  1.11  per  cent;  the  acid  being 

5 resent  as  bitartrate  of  potash.  The  celebrated 
ohannisberg  grape,  of  the  vintage  of  18C0, 
contained  0.74  of  tartaric  acid,  and  not  more 
than  19.2  per  cent,  of  sugar,  although  the  same 
chemist  found  in  the  grapes  of  the  Rhinegau 
from  24  to  28  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter. 

^^  The  results  of  my  examination  of  American 
grapes  give  from  0.80  to  1.75  per  cent,  of  free 
acid.  This  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the 
analyses  above  quoted,  in  which  only  half  the 
tartaric  acid  given  is  free  to  exert  its  acid 
reaction,  the  remainder  being  masked  by  its 
combination  with  the  potash.  Taking  both 
sugar  and  acid  in  question,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  juice  yielded,  the  specimen,  No.  2, 
is  found  to  be  the  best  w^ine- grape  of  tboee 
analyzed  by  me.  It  remains  for  a  full  exami- 
nation to  show  in  what  respect  this  opinion 
may  have  to  be  modified." 

CHEMISTRY.  The  Atomic  Theory.'-The 
most  important  contribution  to  literature  upon 
the  puzzling  question  of  atoms,  or  molecules, 
during  the  year,  is  a  paper  by  Sir  William 
Thomson,  F.  R.  S.,  which  appeared  in  Niatttre  of 
March  81st,  on  the  size  of  atoms.  That  distin- 
guished investigator  opens  the  discussion  by 
remarkinfWiat  the  idea  of  an  atom  has  been 
so  constantly  associated  with  assumptions  of 
infinity  indivisibility  that  many  naturalists  have 
dismissed  it  to  the  realms  of  metaphysics,  and 
made  the  atom  ^*  smaller  than  any  thing  wo 
can  conceive."  But,  if  atoms  are  mconceiva- 
bly  smaU,  why  are  not  all  chemical  actions  in- . 
finitely  swift  ?  as  they  are  not.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  defend  Oauchy's  proposition,  made 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  setting  forth  that 
the  familiar  prismatic  colors  proved  the 
"sphere  of  sensible  molecular  action"  in 
transparent  liquids  and  solids  to  be  confomia- 
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ble  vith  the  wave-length  of  light.  Professor  cule.  The  heat  equivalent  would  therefore 
Thomson,  supporting  Canchj^s  view,  says  that  be  enough  to  raise  the  temperature  of  material 
oDtical  djnamics  leaves  no  alternative  but  to  by  62**.  This  is  barely,  if  at  all,  admissible, 
admit  that  the  diameter  of  a  molecule,  or  the  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  or,  rather, 
distance  from  the  centre  of  a  molecule  to  the  want  of  knowledge,  regarding  the  heat  of  com- 
centre  of  a  contiguous  one,  in  palpably  homo-  bination  of  zinc  and  copper.  .  But  suppose  the 
geneoos  bodies  such  as  glass  or  water,  or  any  metal  plates  and  intervening  spaces  to  be  made 
other  transparent  liquid  or  solid,  exceeds  the  yetfourtimes  thinner,  that  is  to  say,  the  thick- 
t«n-tboasandth  of  the  wave-length,  or  the  two-  ness  of  eAch  to  be  the  four  hundred-millionth 
handred  millionth  of  a  centimetre.  The  au-  of  a  centimetre.  The  work  and  its  heat  equiv- 
thor  next  refers  to  his  own  experiments  show-  alent  will  be  increased  sixteen-fold.  It  would 
ini;  that  the  attraction  between  parallel  plates  therefore  be  990  times  as  much  as  that  required 
of  one  metal  held  at  a  distance  apart  small  in  to  warm  the  mass  by  ten  per  cent.,  which  is 
comparison  to  their  diameters,  and  kept  con-  very  much  more  than  can  possibly  be  produced 
nected  with  a  galvanic  element,  would  experi-  by  zinc  and  copper  in  entering  into  molecular 
eace  an  attraction  amounting  to  two  ten-thou-  combination.  Were  there  in  reality  any  thing 
sand-millionths  of  a  gram  weight  per  area  of  like  so  much  heat  of  combination  as  this,  a 
the  opposed  surfaces  equal  to  the  square  of  the  mixture  of  zinc  and  copper  powders  would,  if 
distance  between  them.  Let  a  plate  of  zinc  melted  in  any  one  spot,  run  together,  generat- 
and  a  plate  of  copper,  each  a  centimetre  square  ing  more  than  heat  enough  to  mdt  each  Uirough- 
and  a  hundred-thousandth  of  a  centimetre  out ;  just  as  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder  if 
thick,  be  placed  with  a  oomer  of  each  touching  ignited  in  any  one  spot  bums  throughout  with- 
.1  metal  j^obe  of  a  hundred-thousandth  of  a  out  fresh  application  of  heat.  Hence  plates  of 
centimetre  diameter.  Let  the  plates  kept  thus  zinc  and  copper  of  a  three  hundred-millionth 
in  commanication  with  one  another  be  at  first  of  a  centimetre  thick,  placed  close  together 
wide  apart  except  at  the  comers  touching  the  alternately,  form  a  near  approximation  to  a 
little  globe,  ana  let  them  then  be  gradually  chemical  combination,  if,  indeed,  such  thin 
tamed  round  till  they  are  parallel  and  at  a  plates  could  be  made  without  splitting  atoms. 
distance  of  a  hundred-thousandth  of  a  centi-  Professor  Thomson  remarks  that,  in  tne  blow- 
meter  asunder.  In  this  position  they  will  at-  ing  of  a  soap-bubble,  much  is  done  by  the 
tract  one  another  with  a  force  equal  ui  all  to  stretching  of  a  film,  which  resists  extension  as 
tiro  grammes  weight  By  abstract  dynamics  and  if  it  were  an  elastic  membrane.  Thisresist- 
the  theory  of  energy,  it  is  readily  proved  that  ance  is  to  be  reckoned  as  a  certain  number  of 
the  work  done  by  the  changing  force'of  attrac-  units  of  force  per  unit  of  breadth,  in  the  soap- 
tion,  during  the  motion  by  which  we  have  sup-  bubble.  Observation  of  the  ascent  of  waten 
posed  this  position  to  be  reached,  is  equal  to  in  capillary  tubes  shows  that  the  contractile 
thatof  a  constant  force  of  two  grammes  weight  force  of  a  thin  film  of  water  is  about  sixteen 
acting  through  a  spatce  of  a  hnnared-thonsandth  milligrammes  weight  per  millimetre  of  breadth, 
of  a  centimetre ;  that  is  to  say,  to.  two  hundred-  Hence  the  work  done  in  stretching  a  water-film 
thousandths  of  a  centimetre-gromine.  Now  to  any  degree  of  thinness,  reckoned  in  millime- 
let  a  second  plate  of  zin<\  be  brought  by  a  sim-  tre-milligrammes,  is  equal  to  sixteen  times  the 
ilar  process  to  the  other  side  of  the  plate  of  number  of  square  millimetres  by  which  the 
copper;  a  second  plate  of  copper  to  the  remote  area  is  augmented.  The  autlior's  own  experi- 
»de  of  this  second  plate  of  zinc,  and  so  on  till  ments  had  proved  that,  during  this  process, 
a  pile  is  formed  consisting  of  50,001  plates  of  about  half  as  much  more  energy  in  the  shape 
zinc  and  50,000  plates  of  copper,  separated  by  of  heat  must  be  given  to  the  film  to  prevent  it 
100,000  spacer,  each  plate  and  each  space  one  from  sinking  in  temperature.  Hence  the  in trin- 
hnndred-thoosandth  of  a  centimetre  thick,  sic  energy  of  a  mass  of  water  in  the  form  of 
The  whole  work  done  by  electric  attraction  in  a  film  kept  at  constant  temperature  increases 
the  formation  of  this  pile  is  two  centimetre-  by  twenty-seven  milligramme-millimetres  per 
grammes.  every  square  millimetre  added  to  its  area. 

The  whole  mass  of  metal  is  eight  grammes.  Suppose  then  a  film  to  be  given  with  a  thick- 
Hence  the  amount  of  work  is  a  quarter  of  a  ness  of  a  millimetre,  and  its  area  to  be  aug- 
fentimetre-gramme  per  gram  me  of  metal.  Now,  mented  ten-thousand-and-one  fold:  the  work 
4,030  centimetre-grammes  of  work,  according  to  done  per  square  millimetre  of  the  original  film, 
Joole's  dynamical  equivalent  of  heat,  is  the  that  is  to  say,  per  milligramme  of  the  mass, 
amount  required  to  warm  a  gramme  of  zinc  or  would  be  240,000  millimetre-milligrammes, 
copper  by  one  degree  centigrade.  Hence  the  The  heat  equivalent  of  this  is  more  than  half 
work  done  by  the  electric  attraction  could  a  degree  centigrade  of  elevation  of  tempera- 
warm  the  substance  by  only  -nrfrv  ^^  ^  degree,  ture  of  the  substance.  The  thickness  to  which 
Bat  now  let  the  thickness  of  each  piece  of  met-  the  film  is  reduced  on  this  supposition  is  very 
al  and  of  each  intervening  space  be  a  hundred-  approximately  a  ten-thousandth  of  a  millime- 
milUonth  of  a  centimetre  instead  of  a  hundred-  tre.  The  commonest  observation  on  the  soap- 
thoQsandth.  The  work  would  be  increased  a  bubble  (which  in  contractile  force  differs,  no 
million-fold  unless  a  hundred-millionth  of  a  doubt,  very  little  from  pure  water)  shows  that 
centimetre  approaches  the  smallness  of  a  mole-  there  is  no  sensible  diminution  of  contractile 
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force  by  redaction  of  the  thiclnjess  to  the  ten-  nme  cannot  elsoeed  25,000,000,  divided  by  the 

tliousandth  of  a  millimetre ;  inasmuch  as  the  Tolame  of  a  globe  whose  radios  is  that  aver- 

thickness,  which    gives   the   first   maximnm  age  length  of  path.   Taking  now  the  preceding 

brightness  round  the  black  spot  seen  where  estimate,  loAyy  of  a  centimetre,  for  the  aver- 

the  bubble  is  thinnest,  is  only  about  an  eight-  age  lengtn  or  path  from  collision  to  collision, 

thousandth  of  a  millimetre.  we  conclude  that  the  diameter  of  the  gaseous 

The  very  moderate  amount  of  work  shown  molecule  cannot  be  less  than  {ooo'aoafto  ^^  ^ 
in  the  preceding  estimates  is  quite  consistent  centimetre ;  nor  the  number  of  molecules  in 
with  this  deduction.  But  suppose  now  the  a  cubic  centimetre  of  the  gas  (at  ordinary  den- 
film  to  be  further  stretched,  until  its  thickness  sity)  greater  than  6  x  10'*  (or  six  thousand 
is  reduced  to  a  twenty-millionth  of  a  millime-  million  million  million), 
tre.  The  work  spent  in  doing  this  is  two  thou-  The  densities  of  known  liquids  and  solids  are 
sand  times  more  than  that  which  we  have  just  from  five  hundred  to  sixteen  thousand  times 
calculated.  The  heat  equivalent  is  eleven  that  of  atmospheric  air  at  ordinary  pressure 
hundred  and  thirty  times  the  quantity  re-  and  temperature ;  and,  therefore,  the  number 
quired  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  of  molecules  in  a  cubic  centimetre  may  be 
by  one  degree  centigrade.  This  is  far  more  from  8  x  10"  to  lO'*  (that  is,  from  three  million 
than  wef  can  admit  as  a  possible  amount  of  million  million  million  to  a  hundred  million 
work  done  in  the  extension  of  a  liquid  film,  million  million  million).  Prom  this  (if  we  as- 
A  smaller  amount  of  work  spent  on  the  liquid  sume  for  a  moment  a  cubic  arrangement  of 
would  convert  it  into  vapor  at  ordinary  at-  molecules),  the  distance  ttom  centre  to  nearest 
mospherlc  pressure.  The  conclusion  is  una-  centre  in  solids  and  liquids  may  be  estimated 
voidable,  that  a  water- film  falls  off  greatly  in  at  from  i4ooio600  ^^  igftoioft06  ^^  *  centime- 
its  contractile  force  before  it  is  reduced  to  a  tre. 

thickness  of  a  twenty-millionth  of  a  millime-  Prof.  Thomson  presents  the  grand  conclu- 
tre.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  upon  any  con-  sions  of  his  argument  thus :  "  liie  four  lines 
ceivable  molecular  theory,  that  there  can  be  of  argument  which  I  have  now  indicated,  lead 
any  considerable  falling  off  in  the  contractile  all  to  substantially  tlie  same  estimate  of  the 
force  as  long  as  there  are  several  molecules  in  dimensions  of  molecular  structure.  Jointly 
the  thickness.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  they  establish,  with  what  we  oannot  but  re- 
there  are  not  several  molecules  in  a  thickness  gard  as  a  very.high  degree  of  probability,  the 
of  a  twenty-millionth  of  a  millimetre  of  water,  conclusion  that,  in  any  ordinary  liquid,  trans- 

The  author  then  cites  what  is  called  the  parent  solid,  or  seemingly  opaque  solid,  the 
Kinetic  theory  of  gases,  worked  out  by  Hera-  mean'clistance  between  the  centres  of  contig- 
•path,  Joule,  Clausius,  and  Maxwell.  By  a  uous  molecules  is  less  than  the  hundred  rail- 
simple  application  of  the  calculus  of  probabili-  lionth,  and  greater  than  the  two  thousand- 
ties,  Olausius  proved  that  the  average  length  millionth  of  a  centimetre, 
of  the  free  patn  of  a  molecule  of  gas,  from  col-  "To  form  some  conception  of  the  degree  of 
lision  to  collision,  bears  to  the  diameter  of  each  coarse-grain edness  indicated  by  this  conclusion, 
molecule  the  ratio  of  the  whole  space  in  which  imagine  a  rain-drop,  or  a  globe  of  glass  as 
the  atoms  move,  to  eight  times  the  sum  of  the  large  as  a  pea,  to  be-magnined  up  to  the  size 
volume  of  the  atoms.  It  is  also  known  that  of  the  earth,  each  constituent  molecule  being 
the  average  velocity  of  the  molecules,  say  of  magnified  in  the  same  proportion.  The  niag- 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  or  common  air,  at  ordinary  nified  structure  would  be  coarser  grained  than 
atmospheric  temperature  and  pressure,  is  about  a  heap  of  small  shot,  but  probably  less  coarse 
fifty  thousand  centimetres  per  second,  and  the  granned  than  a  heap  of  cricket-balls." 
average  time  from  collision  to  collision  a  five-  In  his  opening  address  before  Section  B  of  the 
thousand-millionth  of  a  second.  Hence  the  British  association,  in  September,  Prof  H.  E. 
average  length  of  path  of  each  molecule,  be-  Roscoe  says,  that  although  every  year  has  to 
tween  collisions,  is  about  i^^^^^  of  a  centi-  boast  of  numerous  important  and  brilliant  dis- 
metre.  coveries  in  chemistry,  we  are  really  but  very 

Reference  is  then  made  to  the  experiments  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  fundamental 
of  Oagniard  de  la  Tour,  Faraday,  Regnault,  and  laws  which  regulate  chemical  action,  and  that 
Andrews,  as  to  condensation  of  gases,  which  our  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of 
experiments  do  not  allow  us  to  believe  that  matter,  upon  which  those  laws  are  based,  is  of 
any  of  the  ordinary  gases  could  be  made  forty  the  most  elementary  nature.  In  proof  of  this 
thousand  times  denser  than  at  ordinary  at-  he  refers  as  follows  to  the  different  opinions  ex- 
mospheric  pressure  and  temperature,  without  pressed  by  leading  chemists  in  recent  discus- 
reducing  the  whole  volume  to  something  less  sions  on  tiie  subject  of  the  atomic  theory, 
than  the  sum  of  the  volume  of  the  gaseous  ThePreaident  (Dr.  WiUiamBon)  delivered  a  very 
molecules  as  now  denned.  Hence,  accordmg  interesting  lecture,  in  which  the  existence  of  atoms 
to  the  grand  theorem  of  Clausius  quoted  above,  was  treated  as  "  the  v€fry  life  of  chemistry."  Dr. 
the  average  length  of  path  from  collision  to  Frankland.  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  ho  cannot 
collision  cannot  be  more  than  five  thousand  "'^^ewtond  action  at  a  distance  between  matter  aen- 
*i^*-  4.u^  j"  i.  *  xiT  f»uyIuaau^J.  ^^g^^  jjy  ^  vacuous  spacc,  aud,  although  geuerally 
times  the  diameter  of  the  gaseous  molecule;  granting  that  the  atomic  theory  explains  chemical 
and  the  number  of  molecules  in  unit  of  vol-  facts,  yet  he  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  blind  be- 
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lierer  in  the  tiieoiy,  or  u  unwilling  to  renonnoe  it  times  that  of  the  mercury  emplojed.    It  has  a 

*^?j;**'J?S.*^"i!?''.t'*"'^*^'??lf-  ^i'  ^'  ^v^J^®  faint  hut  peculiar  odor.     When  the  hydro- 

asd  Dr.  Odunff  botn  agree  that  the  science  of  ohem-  „a«:„«»  ««„i««~,  s„  ^^^^^a    ai^^^^x^t  ,^(*lm  Ua 

UtiT  neither  ilquiresTor  proves  the  atomic  theory:  g«nmm-araalgara  18  passed,  directly  after  its 

wh&e  the  former  points  out  that  the  true  hasis  of  preparation,  between  sheets  of  Dltenng-paper, 

thi»  Mieoee  is  to  be  sought  in  the  investigation  of  the  and  spread  out,  in  a  layer  not  too  thin,  to  the 

laws  of  nseous  oombinotion,  or  the  study  of  the  ca-  air   jts  temperature  soon  rises  considerably, 

I«city  of  bodies  for  he^,  rather  than  in  oommittinjg  j^              ^f  ^^^t^,  j     formed,  which  may  be 

o^k«to  assertions  mcapable  of  proof  by  chemi-  eonden^d  in  a  glass  received.      The  finely- 

Amang  in  the  main  myself  with  the  opinions  of  divided  platinum  present  is  obviously  the  cause 

tbeltst  chemists,  and  believing  that  we  must  well  of  this  rapid  oxidation.      If,  after  this,  it  is 

distinguish  between  fact  and  theory,  I  would  remind  washed  with  water,  it  undergoes  a  very  slow 

Tou  tEat  Dalton's  discoverv  of  the  laws  of  multiple  decomposition ;  the  volume  increases,  and  bub- 

and  reciprocal  proportions  (I  use  Dr.  Odling^s  phrase-  ^*^viMpw»i-*v.. ,   i.««    v/«uuao  *mv.»  ccwc;o,  auvi.  www 

ology),  as  well  as  the  differences  in  the  power  of  hy-  hies  01   hydrogen  escape  through  the  water 

dn^«n  leplaoement  in  hydrochloric-acid  water,  am-  above.     An  addition  of  zinc-amalgam  or  sodi- 

moms,  sad  marsh-gas,  or*  fads,  while  the  explana-  um-amalgam  greatly  accelerates  the  deoompo- 

tion  upon  the  ^^^^V^^  ^ W  ""*  is,  as  far  as  chem-  gj^io^  ^f  ^he  hydrogenium-amalgam. 

""iH^evcr,  th^'tSstence  of  atoms  cannot  be  Platinum  after  perfect  amalgamation  does 

pnv«d  by  chemical  phenomena,  we  must  remember  not  act  as  energetically  as  m  its  nascent  state ; 

that  the  assumption  of  the  atomic  theory  explains  i.  e.,  when  precipitated  on  the  amalgam.    When 

chemioal  facts,  as  the  undulatoiy  theory  gives  a  dear  platinum-amalgam  is  mixed  with  2inc-amalgam, 

view  of  the  phenomena  of  light ;  thus,  ior  mstance,  ^^o  decomposition  of  the  water  by  zinc  is  ex- 
one  of  the  most  important  mcts  and  relations  of  mod-  .          «%~v«airx«,»i..v**   V*    «.^v  rT»»r«,«    ^j  •»uv>  <o  <»« 

era  chemistiy,  which  it  appears  difficult,  if  not  im-  tremely  slow,  and  the  hydrogenium-amalgam 

possible,  to  explain  without  the  assumirtion  of  does  not  appear  for  some  time.     Under  certain 

atoms,  is  that  of  Isomerism.    How  otherwise  than  conditions,  moreoTcr,  the  hydrogenium-amal- 

by  a  diflfertnt  arrangement  of  the  single  constituent  g^n,   ^g  formed  without   the    aid  of  platinio 

partidea  are  we  to  account  for  several  distmct  sub--  ^vi^^ij^    d..^*  m»««^i.N..i»«^  «*  «««»  ♦c^,^  «i>^.«4. 

stances  in  which  the  proportions  of  carbon,  hydro-  flilonde.  Prof.  Chandler  had  at  one  time  about 

gen,  and  oxygen,  are  the  same?    Why,  for  instance,  twenty  pounds  of  mercury  containing  zmc, 

tihoald  48  parts,  by  weight,  of  carbon,  10  of  hydro-  which  was  left  standing  in  a  bottle  with  water 

gen,  and  16  of  oxygen^  united  together,  be  capable  for  three  weeks:    the  hydrogenium-amalgam 

of  existing  as  three  different  chemical  substances,  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  mercurv  gradually 

unless  we  presuppose  a  different  statical  arrangement  ,                .         om**«v^v»  i;a»«  .  «7*v.u  ^  e  »     »  j 

of  the  parts  by  wTbich  these  differences  In  the  deport-  deccwnposing  above  and  being  renewed  from 

roent  of  the  whole  are  rendered  possible  ?    If^  then,  helow. 

it  be  true  that  ehemistry  oannot  give  us  positive  in-  Constitution    of    Ammonium-Amalgam.  — 

formation  as  to  whether  matter  is  infinitely  divUiblo  pj-^f^   Charles  N.   Seely  read  a  paper  on  this 

and  therefore  continuous,   or  consists   of    atoms  y^    ^^         ^^     New- York    Lyceum    of  • 

and  IS  discontinuous,  we  are  in  some  degree  as-  """^J^^"     "™*''    •    Vr               j  a  ^j^«"»"    v* 

ijUted  in  this  inouiry  by  deductions  from  physical  Natural  History.      He  regarded  the  so-called 

phenomena  whicn  have  been  recently  pointed  out  ammonium-amalgam  to  be  a  mechanical  or 

by  the  renins  of  Sir  William   Thomson.     [Prof,  physical  mixture  of  liquid  mercury  with  the 

Roscoe  here  made  reference  to  the  article  in  Mature,  ammonia,  and  hydrogen,  and  that  its 

the  substance  of  which  is  triven  ante.]    There  is,  ®      •      I'j            •  x            •     j        x     xi.        •  x 

however,  another  class  of  phvsical  considerations  femi-solid  consistency  is  due  to  the  mixture 

which  renders  the  existence  of  indivisible  partidea  having  the  nature  of  a  froth, 

more  than  likely.    I  refer  to  the  mechanical  theory  The  principal  considerations  by  which  this 

oJgMM,  hy  means  of  which,  thanks  to  the  labors  yiew  of  the  constitution  of  ammonium-amal- 

of  eminent  iingUsh  and  German  philosophere,  all  the  j^      ^        reached  are  as  follows : 

physical  properties  of  gases— their  equal  expansion  »               ^^^^  *««»vx*^«  w^v  ck>  «^/x«vrtTo. 

hj  heat,  t^e  laws  of  diffusion,  the  laws  of  Alteration  ^^  rj^^  volume  of  ammonium-amalgam  is  inex- 

of  volume  mder  pressmre— can  be  shown  to  follow  pUoable  in  any  other  way ;  it  is  utterly  inconsistent 

from  the  simple  Taws  of  mechanical  motion.^   Thw  ^^^  the  well-establUhed  laws  of  combinations  by 

theoiy,  however,  presupposes  the  existence  ot  mole-  volume.    There  is  no  onse  of  a  liquid  or  solid  chem- 

cules,  and  in  this  direction,  ajam,  we  find  confirms-  jcal  compound  or  amalgam  which  has  any  analogy 

tion  of  the  real  existence  of  Dalton^s  atoms.  to  it,                                                              </          »j 

TT.j           •—   ii--7—      n     fi  r\  T             ^  *.  Mercury  has  a  mirror-like  surface,  while  am- 

-ffyi^v^ww-^flia^ffOT.— Prof.  O.  Loew,  of  monium-amalgam  has  comparatively  a  whiter- and 

^ew  York,  communicated  to  the  New- York  more  dead  surface ;  it  approaches  in  appearance  to 

Ljeeom  of  Natural  History,  in  April,  the  fruits  matt    silver.     Buch  changes  are   characteristic  of 

of  his  experiments  upon  the  p]x>duction  and  ^^'^i                        .        %       ,..    .  j . 

propertieB  of  this  (supposed)  compound.     He  *•  ^^  ammomum-amalgam  be  subjected  to  varying 

k»  •      rr     X.    1       v*»".FF'«'^~/  """^F"**"***     -^^  pressure,  its  volume  changes  apparently  m  acoord- 

obtains  the  hydrogenium-amalgam  on  a  large  ance  with  Mariotte»s  law  of  gaseous  volume.    To 

scale  by  shaking  up  xino-amalgam,  contain-  illustrate  this  important  fact,  a  glass  tube  one-third 

lag  only   a  few   per  cent,   of  zinc,  with   an  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  twenty  inches  long,  and  fitted 

equal  Tolume  of  the   solution  of  bichloride  ^jf^  *  PjS^^Sf' J**«TJ^''^S^  ♦JlTS*^*  containing 

/if  *vi<.4^««».   ^r^^^^i^i^^.  «iv^nf  in  ««,.  A««*   ^P  a  little  sodium  was  poured  mto  the  tube  to  one-third 

of  platmum,  contaming  about  10  per  cent,  of  ^f  ^q  inch  in  dent^,  and  upon  this  was  poured  a 

the  chloride,  care  bemg  taken  to  keep  the  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  occupying 
mixture  eooL.  The  zino-amalgam  then  absorbs  about  two  inches  in  length  of  the  tube.^  The  ammo- 
hydrogen,  and,  on  being  removed  from  the  nium-omalgam  was  oompletelv  formed  in  a  few  min- 

mixture,  evolves  it,  till  the  decomposition  of  ?'^?j  ^''^  occupied  several  inches  of  the  tube.  On  ad- 

xv^  r^   \         .      ^    1  X  »«*''  '*'""^"*K^*»*«'*^"  Y^  justing  and  depressing  the  plunger,  the  volume  of  the 

the  amalgam  is  complete.     The  volume  of  the  Jmalgam  progressively  diminished  tiU  it  closely  ap- 

hydrogen  thus  developed  is  from  100  to  150  proacnod  the  original  volume  of  the  amalgam.    Also 
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it  was  notable  that  the  amalgam  proffressively  gained  no  acid :  and  (2)  a  heavier  gray  powder,  insoluble  in 

fluidity  and  the  mirror  Burfaoe,  till  at  the  greatest  hydrochionc  acid,  which  soon  deposits,  and  can,  by 

pressure  it  appeared  like  mercury.    On  withdrawing  repeated  washing,  he   completely  freed  from  the 

the  pressure  the  original  volume  and  appearance  of  lighter  trioxide.    This  bright-^y  powder  consists 

the  compound  were  resumed,  and,  on  reducing  the  or  metallic  vanadium,  mixed  with  more  or  less  oxide, 

pressure  below  that  of  the  air,  the  amalgam  still  ex-  If  this  metallic  powder,  after  drying  in  9acvo,bere- 

panded,  until  it  rose  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid  duced  at  a  low  red  heat  in  a  current  of  pure  hydro- 

in  the  tube.    If  the  cjeat  pressure  be  maintained,  gen,  the  powder,  even  when  oold,  on  exposure  to  air 

more  ammonium-amalgam  will  be  formed,  the  mass  or  oxygen,  .takes  fire  spontaneously,  water  being 

expanding  progressively,  apparently  in  accordance  formed,  wnile  the  vanadium  undergoes  ozidatioo, 

with  the  fact  that  the  absorption  or  adhesion  of  finses  forming  the  blue  oxide,  Ya04.    A  portion  of  metal 

to  liouids  is  favored  by  pressure.    By  means  of  the  exposed  for  some  weeks  to  the  air  also  slowly  ab- 

simple  apparatus  used,  a  i>re8sure  of  ten  atmospheres,  sorbed  oxygen,  passing  into  the  oxide,  VfO. 

or  a  good  vacuum,  is  easily  and  at  once  attainable,  The  lecturer  has  proved  that  the  substance  sap- 

and  the  experiments  with  it  are  very  striking.  posed  by  Berzelius  to  be  vanadium  is  not  the  metiil, 

The  so-called  ammonium-amalgam  is  therefore  not  but  an  oxide,  arid  that  the  true  atomic  weight  of  the 

an  amalgam  at  all ;  ammonium  is  not  proved  to  be  a  metal  is  61.8.    The  vanadic  acid,  YOt,  of  Sonelius, 

metal,  and,  if  it  bo  admitted  that  the  monatomio  rod-  hence,  becomes  VsO*,  corresponding  to  PsO*  and 

ical  really  exists  in  ammonium-amalgam,  it  is  neither  Afi«Oft ;   and  the  above-mentioned  isomorphism  is 

a  solid  nor  a  liquid,  but  a  gaa.  fully  explained.    The  suboxide  of  Berzelius  is  a  tri- 

rp,  ^  ^  av^- i.1 T      AT.                            •  oxide,  VjOa;    while  the  terchloride  (VCU)  ofBer- 

The  author  then  applies  the  same  reasoning  ,eKus  is  an  oxychloride,  VOCl,  coirespondinf?  to 

to  the  supposed  new  metal  hydrogenium,  as  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  POCl,. 

follows:  rrof.  Boscoe   has  succeeded   in   obtaining  bro- 

The..»n^derationsregardi»..mmo„lu,n-«nal«m  "iSouT mS  r^dTs*'  HeTent To' "fh t 

r„iZ'^^rJS^t^h*SS^'„Til„S.,K^rT'^  lccture.by.poin.ing. out  th.t  the.ch.n^t««.af^^ 

arsemc; 
hitherto 

'^o!iT.ZZ"T\.^V1.1Z''T^Uw^^  standing  iii  no  definite  relation  to  other  elementN 

fnpf.?.  «nS^?^rl?J™nW^  ^^^^  ^ow  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  well-known 

metal ,  and  if  the  molecules  of  palladium  were  made  ^^^^  ^        ^  elementary  substances,  oomprisiiig  ni- 

free  to  move,  as  those  of  mercury,  it  is  probable  that  i^ti^«  ^t^«r.i.««ia    Kli,.,,    «^          ««*iinAnv  and 

Graham's  hydrogenium  alloy  woSid  became  a  paUadio  u^^nih^     ^          '            '              '  antimony,  anfl 
froth,  more  remarkable  than  the  corresponding  mer- 

curie  froth.    Many  have  erroneously  supposed  that  I7b  such  Element  as  Jargonium. — ^H.  C.  Sor- 

hvdrogen  was  conspicuous  in  its  capability  of  being  by,   F.  R.  8.,  supposed  that  by  spectroscopic 

f=il;irt;i;S^ern>^treoTS^^'*C  jnalyaishehaddisc«.eredan.welen.«t,w^^^^^ 

an  eminence  over  hydrogen  in  that  property,  and  yet  ^®  <^«^'l«d  Jargonmm,  in  that  yariety  ot  ine 

no  one  has  a  theory  of  oxyfirenium.    Iron  absorbs  zircon  known  as  the  Ceylon  jargon.    {See  AK- 

carbonic  oxide,  but  no  one  is  bold  enough  to  suggest  KtTAL  CYOLOP-fflDiA  for  1869.)     About  the  same 

that  carbonic  oxide  is  a  metaL  xxm^,  the  alleged  independent  discovery  of  such 

Researches  on  Vanadium, — Ilenry  E.  Roscoe,  an  addition  to  the  known  elements  was  an- 

F.  R.  S.,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  a  series  nonnced  in  this  country  by  Prof.  Loew  at  a 

of  papers  on  vanadium,  and  its  compounds,  meeting  of  the  New- York  Lyceum  of  Nature 

Experiments  had  borne  out  the  conclusion  pre-  History.    Later  experiments  have  convinced 

viously  announced,  that  vanadium  would  ab-  Mr.  Sorby  of  an  error,  and  in  a  paper  submitted 

sorb  hydrogen ;  and  it  appears  that  the  amount  to  the  Royal  Society  he  explwns  how  he  was 

of  the  gas  taken  up  by  it  varies  according  to  led  iiito  it,  and  to  what  causes  the  P^^^*^ 

the  state  of  division,  first  of  the  chloride  from  spectra  of  jargon  are  to  be  attributed.    The 

which  the  metal  is  prepared,  and  secondly  and  facts  which  he  presents  show  that  the  various 

especially  of  the  metal  itself :  spectra  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  presence 

The  metal  containing  absorbed  hydrogen  slowly  of  a  new  element,  existing  in  three  different 

takes  up  oxygen  on  exposure  to  the  air,  water  being  physical  conditions  in  jargon,  are  in  rcaiit)' 

formed  and  the  metal  undergoing  oxidation  to  the  characteristic  of  the  two  oxides  combined  with 

stops'*           '                   *^*  ^°'''*  ^^*  oxidation  ^irconia,   or  not  in  combination.    He  aeys: 

Thi  difficulty  of  obteining  metallic  vanadium  free  "  ^^  ^^^®^  ^^  «®®  *^®  spectra  of  the  «if  <»"]j^; 

from  admixture  of  oxide  has  been  again  rendered  uranium  compounds,  it  is  requisite  that  tneir 

evident.    Perfectly  pure  tetrachloride  was  prepared  oxides   should   be   combined  in   a  crystalline 

in  quantity,  and  froin  this  pure  dichloride  was  made,  condition.   When  both  constituents. are  melW 

On  heating  this  to  whiteness  for  forty-eiffht  hours,  a  a..  u^-«*  ^^a  ««^  \^^\a  «•,  «^i«»;vv«   y«.  \f  when 

substancewas  obtained  which  gaineid,  on  oxidation!  ^^  ^^?^  ^^\  ^^  .^^^^  ^°  solotion,  ^  if,  wn^ 

Y0.7  per  cent,  (vanadium  requiring  77.79  pei-oentage  crystals  are  deposited,  any  other  substance  re 

increase),  and.  therefore,  still  contained  a  slight  ad-  places  either  the   zirconia  or  the  OXides  oi 

mixture  of  oxide.  ^^       ^     „            ,  uranium,  the  characteristic  spectra  cannot  be 

rid^i  w^n«A«S?^.^/.'?n^l^^^  ^"^  '\\"'*"^  ^.^'^  seen.    The  most  simple  application  of  this  test 

ndes  was  next  examined ;  m  this  case,  the  reduction  r     «       •         •     •     xt        ^  1    r        •  —  <tim>nns. 

takes  phice  quietly  in  an  ktmosphere  of  hydrogen  at  ^^^  ^iranium  18  m  the  case  of  vanous  zircons. 

a  red  heat,  and  is  best  conducted  in  strong  iron  tubes.*  As  much  of  the  powdered  mineral  as  Will  ais- 
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state  of  protozidei  bat  also  faoilitatds  the  crys-  of  potassium.  The  formatloD  of  ozone  is  great- 
tallizatioQ  of  th^  borate  of  zirconiu,  which  is  est  when  the  carrent  of  air  is  so  strong  as 
far  less  soluble  when  there  is  excess  of  boric  nearly  to  cause  the  extinguishing  of  the  flame, 
acid.  The  bead  should  then  be  kept  at  a  bright-  The  experiment  succeeds  with  every  other 
red  he&ty  jojt  within  tlie  deoxidizing  flame,  kind  of  flame,  provided  care  be  taken  so  to 
until  so  much  borax  has  been  volatilized  that  regulate  the  current  of  air  as  to  exclude  the 
small  needle-shaped  crystals  begin  to  be  de-  presence  of  intermediate  products  of  com  bus- 
posited,  when  it  must  bo  allowed  to  cool  tion,  as,  for  instance,  vapors  of  partly-consumed 
rapidly^  It  should  then  be  transparent,  with  alcohol,  if  a  spirit-flame  be  used.  The  author 
acattared  cfjstals,  and  the  uranium  all  in  the  draws  from  his  researches  the  following  con- 
6tat«  of  protoxide.  On  gently  reheating  it,  elusions:  1.  Oxygen  is  first  converted  into 
thd  bead  oaght  to  suddenly  turn  white  and  al-  ozone  in  every  case  where  active  combustion 
most  opaque;  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  takes  place.  2.  Far  more  ozone  is  formed  than 
beat  it  any  more  than  is  just  requisite  to  cause  is  required  for  the  keeping  up  of  the  procei?s  of 
the  borate  to  crystallize  out,  or  else  the  uranium  complete  combustion  and  oxidation  of  the  oxi- 
will  rapidly  pass  into  the  state  of  peroxide,  dizable  material.  This  surplus  of  ozone  is,  in 
Such  beads  must  be  examined  by  strong  direct  all  ordinary  cases  of  combustion,  destroyed, 
light  from  the  sun,  or  from  a  lamp  of  very  partly  bj  the  high  temperature,  and  partly  by 
gre^it  brilliancy,  condensed  on  them  by  means  the  rush  of  cold  air,  and  draught  thereby 
of  an  almost  hemispherical  lens  of  about  }  inch  caused,  attending  the  combustion, 
focal  length ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  means  de-  M.  -August  Honzeau  gives  a  new  method  for 
scribed  in  my  former  paper,  I  have  since  found  the  preparation  of  ozone,  by  treating  binoxide 
it  very  convenient  to  place  them  over  a  hole  of  barium  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  oxygen 
in  a  black  card,  so  as  entirely  to  prevent  the  given  is  strongly  ozonized, 
passage  of  any  light  which  has  not  penetrated  M.  J.  Jonglet  has  ascertained  that  nitro- 
through  them,  even  when  so  arranged  in  the  glyceiine,  dynamite,  iodide  of  nitrogen,  chlo- 
focus  of  the  microscope .  that  the  spectrum  of  ride  of  nitrogen,  and  some  other  similar  com- 
their  thin  edges  may  be  examined,  if  the  centre  pounds,  explode  the  very  moment  they  are 
be  too  thick  and  opaque.  K  thus  properly  brought  into  contact  with  ozone :  so  that,  for 
prepared,  the  presence  of  more  or  less  uranium  instance,  a  drop  of  nitro-glycerine,  introduced 
will  be  shown  by  the  greater  or  less  intensity  into  a  vessel  containing  ozone,  causes  an  in- 
of  the  absorption-bands  of  the  spectrum  de-  stantaneons  explosion.  Picrate  of  potash  gun- 
seribed  in  my  former  paper.  This  test  is  so  powder  and  ordinary  gunpowder  are  slowly 
delicate  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  decomposed  by  ozone,  a  decomposition  which, 
darker  band  in  the  green  in  the  case  of  zircons  as  regards  the  last-named  substance,  takes 
which  contain  no  more  than  one-tenth  per  cent,  sever^  weeks  before  it  is  perceptible, 
of  uranic  oxide;  and  I  find  that  very  few  lo-  Chemical  Action  of  Sunlight. — M.  Bontemps, 
calities  yield  this  mineral  so  free  from  it  that  managing  director  of  the  crystal-gloss  works  at 
it  cannot  be  easily  detected.  Those  from  Mi-  Choisy  le  Koi,  France,  has  found  that  within 
ask,  Siberia,  are  the  only  specimens  in  which  three  months  of  exposure  to  sunlight  the  best 
I  have  not  been  able  to  recognize  it  The  and  whitest  glass  mode  at  St.  Gobain  is  turned 
jat^ns  from  Ceylon  contain  an  amount  vary-  distinctly  yellow ;  extra  white  glass  (of  a  pe- 
ing  up  to  about  one  per  cent.,  although  in  no  culiar  manufacture)  becomes  even  more  yellow, 
published  an^ysis  that  I  have  seen  is  there  any  gradually  assuming  a  color  known  as  pelure 
allusion  to  the  presence  of  even  a  trace."  a*oignon;  glass  containing  5  per  cent,  of  litharge 
(?a>iML— O.  Loew,  in  a  contribution  to  the  is  also  affected,  but  far  less  perceptibly ;  crystal 
Zeitichrift  JUr  Chemie^  after  referring  to  the  glass  made  with  carbonate  of  potash  (the  other 
weU-known  instances  of  the  formation  of  ozone  varieties  referred  to  contain  carbonate  of  soda), 
during  alow  combustion  and  oxidation,  gives  the  litharge,  and  silica,  not  at  all  affected.  English 
opinion  that  every  act  of  oxidation,  whether  plate-glass,  made  by  the  British  Plate-Glass 
slow  or  rapid,  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  Company,  and  exhibiting  a  distinctly  aznre- 
of  ozone  just  previous  to  the  combination  be-  blue  tinge,  remains  also  unaffected.  The  author 
tween  the  substance  to  be  oxidized  and  the  attributes  this  coloration,  which  begins  with 
oxygen,  a  state  of  great  activity  taking  place,  yellow  and  gradually  turns  to  violet,  to  the 
The  following  experiment  is  described  to  prove  oxidizing  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  pro- 
this  dtotam :  -A  current  of  air  is  blown  through  toxtdes  of  manganese  and  iron  contained  in 
a  rather  wide  glass  tube  toward  the  flame  of  the  glass. 

a  Bnnsen  gas-bamer ;  and  opposite  the  end  of  A  contributor  to  the  American  Gas  Light 

the  tabe,  which  is  directed  toward  the  flame,  Journal  writes:   ^^We  know  that  the  plants, 

asnitably-sized  beaker-glass  is  held;  and,  after  under  the  influence  of  the  sunlight,  reduce 

a  few  seconds,  the  bloiv^lng  is  discontinued,  within  their  substance  carbonic  acid  and  water 

and  the  beaker-glass  simultaneously  covered  to  organic  compounds  and  organized  tissues, 

with  a  glass  plate.    When  the  air  contained  in  We  know  further  that  the  albuminous  parts  as 

the  beaker-glass  is  tested,  it  will  be  found  to  well  as  some  essential  oils  of  plants  contain 

emit  the  peculiar  odor  of  ozone,  to  blue  guaiar  sulphur,  which  doubtless  comes  from  the  sul- 

cam-paper,  and  to  separate  iodine  from  iodide  phates  contained  in  the  soil.    As  regards  this 
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redaction  of  salpharic  acid  in  the  plants,  it  discovered  some  peculiar  silicic  and  alnminons 
seemed  to  me  of  some  interest  to  try  whether  ethers;  bat  it  is  not  true,  as  is  reported,  that 
the  sanlight  possesses  any  reducing  power  these  yield  on  evaporation  precious  stones,  and 
upon  the  oxygen  compound's  of  sulphur  outside  certainly  not  diamonds, 
of  vegetable  tissues.  For  this  purpose  I  ex-  Mineral  Crystallization  hy  Cold. — UL  Collas 
posed  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  solutions  of  sul-  has  a  theory  of  the  crystallization  of  the  dia- 
phates,  sulphites,  and  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  mond  and  other  minerals  by  cold,  which  he 
under  various  conditions,  in  sealed  tubes,  to  explains  in  a  note  to  Les  Mondea.  His  theory 
the  sunlight  of  last  summer.  "With  sulphurous  is  as  yet  confirmed  only  by  tiie  crystallization 
acid  only  did  I  notice  any  change ;  and  even  of  tribasio  phosphates  of  lime,  which,  be  says, 
the  tubes  containing  this  remained  clear  dur-  is  an  accomplished  fact.  The  following  is  a 
ing  two  months,  but  after  that  time  a  change  summing  up  of  his  paper:  The  hydrate  of 
set  in  which  slowly  increased,  and  sulphar  the  basic  phosphate  of  lime  becomes  homy 
was  deposited  in  a  finely-divided  state.  Sul-  by  desiccation,  pulverulent  on  being  boiled, 
phurous  acid  was  thus  gradually  reduced  to  and  crystallizes  by  congelation.  The  pre- 
sulphur,  but  oxygen  was  not  liberated;  an-  cious  stones,  which  contain  cavities  filled 
other  part  of  the  acid  having  been  oxidized  by  with  a  liquid,  are  crystallized  hydrates,  and 
it  to  sulphuric  acid.  It  seems  very  singular  the  liquid  alluded  to  is  a  remnant  of  the  wa- 
that  such  a  period  (two  months)  was  required  ter  of  the  hydrate.  A  hydrate  crystallizes 
t6  initiate  this  change;  and  it  would  ai)pear  in  a  manner  difierent  from  that  of  the  crystal- 
that  a  previous  absorption  of  a  great  amount  lization  of  a  saturated  saline  solution.  The 
of  light  was  necessary  to  the  separation  of  the  crystallization  of  a  hydrate  by  cold  (freezing) 
first  atom  of  sulphur,  which  was  followed  is  a  dissociation ;  the  hydrated  substance  pre- 
then,  however,  by  more  atoms  at  shorter  in-  cipitates  entirely  in  crystalline  state.  Lastly, 
tervals.''  the  author  states  that  it  is  a  contradiction,  so 

Artificial  Gems. — ^M.  Gaudin,  who  has  de-  to  say,  to  try  to  obtain  crystallized  carbon 

voted  many  years  to  the  production  of  artificial  (diamond)  by  means  of  heat.      The  author's 

crystallized  gems — especially  rubies,  sapphires,  opinion  concerning  this  crystalline  carbon  is 

and  emeralds — has  communicated  to  the  French  that,  at  a  very  remote  period  of  the  existence 

Academy  of  Sciences  some  curious  observa-  of  our  globe,  hail-storms  of  diamonds  have  ta- 

tions  on  the  effect  of  a  powerful  oxyhydrogen  ken  place.    And  to  the  paper  a  map  ia  added 

blow-pipe  blast.    He  says  that  alumina,  by  it-  indicating,   by  means  of  a  curved  line,   the 

selfj  cannot  serve  for  obtaining  precious  stones,  eercU    diamantaire — i.   e.,  the    area    within 

owing  to  the  tendency  of  this  earth  to  devit-  which  diamonds  are  now  to  be  found.    Graph- 

rify  again.    It  does  not  become  pasty  before  ite  is,  according  to  the  author,  destroyed  dia- 

fusing,  but  liquefies  at  once,  and  is  as  fluid  as  mond — that  is  to  say,  diamond  which  has  lost 

water;  and  next  volatilizes  as  if  it  were  cam-  its  crystalline  state. 

phor.  In  order  to  render  alumina  viscous,  Chlorine  as  a  Befining  Agent. — ^Mr,  F.  B. 
quartz  has  to  be  added;  but  that  impairs  the  Miller,  F.  G.  S.,  one  of  the  assayersof  the  Syd- 
crystallization,  and  also  the  hardness.  The  col-  ney  Royal  Mint,  has  detailed  to  the  Chemical 
oration  of  the  stones  is  another  diflSculty,  since  Society  the  working  results  of  his  method  of 
the  enormously  high  temperature  of  the  oxyhy-  separating  gold  and  silver  directly  by  the 
drogen  blast  acts  upon  several  substances,  such  agency  of  chemical  gas.  He  says  that  at  the 
as  compounds  of  gold,  silver,  palladium,  and  Sydney  Mint  6,820,198  ounces  of  gold  have 
other  metals,  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  been  received  for  coinage  from  the  date  of  its 
that  of  a  furnace-fire.  Copper  is  a  protean  establishmentjMay,  1865,  to  December  81, 1868. 
substance  in  this  aspect,  and,  by  dexterous  The  average  composition  of  this  gold  would  be 
manipulations,  may  be'  used  to  produce  many  about  ^4\  per  cent,  of  gold,  5  per  cent,  of  sil- 
tints  of  color.  Curiously  enough,  manganese  ver,  and  f  per  cent  of  baee  metals ;  the  gross 
and  nickel  yield,  at  this  high  temperature,  an  amount  of  silver  contained  in  the  gold  irould 
orange-yellow  coloration ;  and  chromium,  ex-  be  about  384,190  ounces,  so  that  about  24,750 
posed  to  the  reducing  flame,  gives  a  sky-blue,  ounces  of  silver  per  annum  have  been  lost  to 
and,  in  the  oxidizing  flame,  a  deep  green,  which  the  colony  for  the  want  of  a  simple  process  of 
is  smoked  (er^umS)^  as  it  were,  and  has  not  refinage.  The  gold  now  obtained  in  Queens- 
even  a  remote  resemblance  to  emerald  green,  land,  as  also  that  now  brought  from  New  Zea- 
This  color  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  special  land,  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  sil- 
and  very  well-directed  oxidizing  manipulation  ver,  so  that  the  present  loss  to  the  colony  is 
from  oxide  of  copper,                          •  more  nearly  42,000  ounces  per  year.    The  ex- 

M.  Gaudin,  in  another  paper  read  before  the  perience  of  the  Sydney  Mint  proves  that  on  tlie 

Academy,  remarks  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  average  there  is  t  marked  deterioration  in  the 

to  obtain  artificial  crystallized  gems  in  cruci-  gold  proceeding  from  Victoria,  where  the  fine- 

bles  than   by  the  use  of  the  oxyhydrogen  ness  is  96  per  cent.,  northward  through  New 

blow-pipe,  and  that  only  by  the  latter  can  real-  South  Wales,  where  the  average  is  98i  per 

ly  hard  stones,  capable  of  resisting  the  file,  be  cent,  to  Queensland,  average  87i  per  cent, 

made.  The  silver  can  now  be  readily  separated  by 

M.  Zchweskofski,  of  Paris,  claims  to  have  passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  into  the  melt- 
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ed  gold  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  as  it  lies  wit  is  decomposed  by  a  slight  elevation  of  tompera- 

in  a  crucible  heated  in  an  ordinary  meltimr-fur*  *^*                    .       ^                ,  ^         _i  .    ^i. 

a^     "c»w««  MAM.  Bu  VI ^•"«"/      «  »'"*6      *  Numerous  experiments  were  made  to  ascertam  the 

Mce.    The  chlorine  la  at  first  rapidly  absorbed,  behavior  of  argentic  fluoride  in  a  state  of  fusion,  with 

and  the  process  is  completed  when  a  brownish-  chlorino ;  and  ffreat  diiliculties  were  encountered,  in 

jellow  vapor  appears.     The  chlorine  is  con-  consequence  of  the  extremely  corrosive  action  of  the 

veniently  evolved  fh>m  a  self-actins?  venerator,  substances  when  brought  together  in  a  heated  sute. 

and  2  000  ounc^  of  gold  are  rejdUy  refined  in  ^^ t d^^^^ jS^rU. '^'e'i  IS^JSt'el"  % 

five  hoars,  by  three  melting-ftimaces,  98  per  heating  the  salt  in  chlorine,  contained  in  closed  ves- 

ceat  of  the  gold  being  delivered  ready  for  sels,  formed  partly  of  glass  and  partly  of  platinum, 

coinage  on  the  same  day.     The  gold  thus  re-  more  or  less  corrosion  of  the  glass  took  place,  the 

fined  is  perfectly  tough,  and  contains  only  about  chlorine  united  with  the  platinum  and  fluorine  of 

«-^  k-.iJ'.v^v-.  «->!♦   «?  «ii^«      TK«.  ,-.i4^^»^.^  i«B-  silver  to  form  a  double  salt,  and  a  vacuum  was  pro- 

one-hrif  per  cent  of  alloy.    The  ultimate  loss  ^^^^     g   similariy  heating  it  in  vessels  composed 

of  gold  IS  found  to  be  only  19  parts  m  100, 000;  wholly  of  platinum,  the   same  disappearance   of 

the  loss  of  sllrer  is  240  in  100,000.     The  cost  chlorine,  the  same  double  salt,  and  a  similar  vacuum 

of  refinage,  including  the  above  loss,  but  ex-  resulted.    Also,  by  heating  it  in  vessels  composed 

cloding  n.nt  of  premises  and  e.penditare,  is  S£^-^^^/°J^,Crin%r.^d%ai.'otii^^^ 
five  farthings  per  ounce.  The  silver  is  obtained  ^^  produced.  And,  by  employing?  vessels  partly 
in  the  form  of  Aised  chloride,  and  is  reduced  to  composed  of  purified  graphite,  a  new  compound  of 
the  metallio  state  by  plates  of  zinc  combined  fluorine  and  carbon  was  obtained, 
with  slabs  of  the  chloride  into  a  galvanic  ar-  Artificial  Alizarins. — Mr.  J.  Wallace  Young 
rangement,  devised  by  Dr.  Leibriss.  In  twen-  has  laid  before  the  Glasgow  Philosophical 
ty-four  hours  the  chloride  is  completely  re-  Society  the  results  of  experiments  upon  two 
duced  to  the  state  of  spongy  silver,  and  1,400  kinds  of  artificial  alizarine  (the  genuine  arti- 
er 1,500  ounces  could  thus  be  readily  treated  cle  being  the  well-known  extract  from  mad- 
in  a  day.  No  acid  is  required,  and  the  zinc  der),  one  of  Continental  and  the  other  of 
consumed  is  only  25  per  cent,  of  the  chloride  English  manufacture.  The  former  contained 
reduced.  The  whole  process,  having  been  a  large  amount  of  colored  matter,  but  further 
thoroughly  tested  at  the  time,  is  to  be  brought  purification  was  necessary  before  it  could  be 
into  active  operation  at  once.  It  is  already  used  as  a  madder^substitute.  When  mordanted 
employed  by  some  of  the  banks  in  Australia  cloth  dyed  with  it  was  boiled  with  solution 
and  New  Zealand.  of  soap,  the  colors  were  found  to  be  rather 

Anhydrota  Fluoride  of  Silver,  —  George  fugitive.  Cloth  prepared  for  Turkey-red  ab- 
Gore,  F.  R.  S.,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  a  sorbed  the  dye-stuff  readily,  but  the  same 
paper  on  the  preparation  and  chemical  behavior  want  of  fastness  was  observed.  When  mixed 
of  this  salt  of  silver.  He  says  that  it  is  not  with  iron  and  albuminous  mordants,  and  print- 
decomposed  by  sunlight.  It  melts  below  a  ed  on  in  the  way  in  which  madder  extract  is 
visible  red  heat,  and  forms  a  highly-lustrous,  used,  the  colors  were  found  to  be  dull  and  not 
mobile,  and  jet-black  fluid.  In  a  state  of  semi-  sufficiently  fast.  A  sublimate  obtained  f^om 
fusion  or  complete  fusion  it  is  rapidlv  decom-  the  dried  paste  closely  resembled  natural  aliza- 
p09^  by  the  moisture  of  the  air,  with  separa-  rine,  but  was  rather  lighter  in  color.  It  dyed 
tion  of  metallic  silver,  but  not  by  dry  air.  In  mordanted  cloth  well,  and  withstood  treatment 
sQch  a  state,  with  platinum  electrodes,  it  con-  with  soap.  The  English-made  madder-substi- 
ducts  electricity  freely,  apparently  with  the  tute  yielded  a  red  rather  yellower  than  that 
facility  of  a  metal,  and  without  visible  evolu-  yielded  by  natural  alizarine,  a  black  of  equal 
tion  of  gas,  or  corrosion  of  the  anode.  if  not  superior  quality  to  madder-black,  but 

Hydnnren  does  not  decompose  the  dry  salt,  even  ^^^  chief  diflference  was  in  the  puiyle,  which 

with  the  aid  of  sunlight;  nor  does  a  stream  of  that  was  rather  slate-colored  than  any  thing  else, 

pA  decompose  an  aoueous  solution  of  the  salt ;  but  contrasting  most  unfavorably  with  the    fine 

the  dry  safe  is  rapidly  and  perfectly  decomposed  by  shade  of  color  given  by  madder.    The  yellow- 

^LteS  **  *"  ^'^'^P'®^*  "<*  *^^^»  ^**  °^«^*^  ^'^  ness  of  the  red  seemed  to  depend  pretty  much 

Nit^n  ha.  no  chemical  effect  upon  the  salt,  even  P^  the  proportion  of  tin  wit  used  in  the  clear- 

at  a  red  heat,  nor  upon  its  aqueous  solution.    Dry  mg.    As  With  madder  and  its  preparations,  the 

ammonia  gas  is  copiouslv  absorbed  by  the  dry  salt,  development  of   the   coloring  matter   of  the 

In  one  experiment,  the  salt  absorbed  about  844  times  artificial  alizarine  is  increased  by  tanning  ma- 

iti  yolame  of  the  gas.    The  salt,  in  »  f^ed  state,  is  ^    .  j                          ^  deteriorated  by  chalk. 

Md-li^s^^^^^^^  The  dried  residue  of  the  brown  artificfal  aliza- 

the  salt  is  also  instantly  and  violently  decomposed  by  rine  liquid  yielded  by  sublimation  a  crystallme 

strong  aqueous  ammonia.             .  body  of  a  yellower  shade  than  that  of  the 

Oxygen  has  effect  neither  u^on  the  dry  salt  at  crystals  of  the  natural  alizarine.     In  order  to 


chemical  change  took  place  on  passing  either  of  the  er  madder  extract,  the  author  dissolved  each 

Glides  of  nitrogen  over  the  salt  in  a  state  of  fusion.  0f  them  in  weak  ammonia,  and  added  barium- 

P^eJriS.rd5?^"aiS^P^^^  tir^'^'V  tl^eyallyieldedpurpUshprecip^^^^^ 

of  sUve?,  at  about  60'  Fahr-fdUtinct  evidence  of  the  The  natural  ahzarme  precipitate  was  of  a  fine 

existence  of  an  acid  salt  was  obtained.    Tl^  acid  bluish-purple  color,  and  the  supernatant  liquor 
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was  almost  quite  clear :  that  from  the  artificial  and  tho  gaseous  products  are  totally  destitute  of  the 

product  was  much  redder,  and  the  supernatant  ^^"^^^^^  »«4  Pfi«°"T  '"^'"''l-S^  ^""^  ^^  ^TT 

j.     .,           1  •  1.1         1       J     XT ,-:„^  ^«,  der,  wjth  their  thick,  heavy,  stifling  smoke.   Nearly 

liquid  was  highly-colored ;  the  purpurme  pre^-  insihihlo  in  cold  water,  th'ere  is  no  absorption  of 

cipitate   was   of   a  purplish-red   color.       Ine  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  to  deteriorate  itequal- 

natural    alizarine  and  purpurine  precipitates  ity  or  destroy  its  utility,  as  with  gunpowder,  so  th»t 

did  not  seem  to  be  much  affected  by  being  it  may  be  used  in  the  dampest  mines,  where  aUo  the 

washed  several  times  with  cold  water,  but  the  Slr!ft«r^nten^«l!^wt^^^               ^ 

..y,..     ,.       .                ''xx             J11      J'  ucts  alter  explosion  IS  a  great  recommenaauoD. 

artificial  alizarme  precipitates  gradually  ais-  ^^^  varieties  of  the  picrate  powder  are  now  mac- 
solved  in  the  washing  water,  and  finally  disap-  ufactured,  one  for  blasting,  the  other  forfire-annBj 
peared.  Mr.  Young  thoroughly  tested  the  each  made  of  various  grades  of  strength,  and  adspted 
dyeing  powers  of  the  new  alizarine  by  com-  for  special  applications.  For  the  iTrst  V^r^^ 
Wmf  thfi  r^nnlts  nrodnned  iinon  mordanted  trate  of  potash  is ^W  with ^thopicnitefor_^^^^ 


prep-  combustion  and  increase  the  projectile 

arations  and  from  madder,  and  of  purpurine ;  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  be  greater  or  less  thim  ihat       I 

he  Bhowed  tho  specimens  of  cloth  so  treated.  a°T^Y^.roma*t±Sl"iBT"  "  """"       1 

Instead  of  thedark,  full  red  given  by  the  natu-  *  q„  ^^^^^  ^j^  ^o^.  p^nnit  us  to  go  into  more  detail 

ral  substance,  the  artificial  alizarine  yielded  respecting  this  new  powder,  which  is  so  easily  mtde 

only  a  yellowish-red,  much   like   that  of  the  ana  kept  unchanged,  and  can  be  made  of  any  deaired 

purpurine.     Its  purple  was  of  a  slaty  tint,  but  deprec  of  etrebgth,  and  in  its  explosion  yields  no 

fheWolate  and  fcack  differed  very  slightly  ^^3  t^uUeTor  r^rju.^!"tt 

from  those  of  the  natural  alizarine.     Ine  pur-  cheap  as,  and  less  easily  ignited  by  carelessncM  oroc- 

pnrine  scarcely  gave  any  purple,  and  the  same  cident  than,  gunpowder.    Of  much  greater  blarting 

is  true  of  the  Continental  and  English  madder-  power,  and  quite  e(^ual  to  nitro-glyceruie  in  this  w- 

substitutes.    Alcoholic  solution  of  natural  ali-  FP«<*»  i*  «««'°8  destmed  to  play  a  veiy  imp<^l«jj 

„„«:„». ^.,.v-  «   ««^ ^1^ i««  «,UT.  «,x^*vr.«  m  mining  operations,  while  the  comparative  absence 

zarme  gives  a  fine  purple  color  with  copper  of  solid  Vosit  renders  its  use  in  gunne^  highly 

acetate,  and  with  the  same  reagent  the  artiticial  advantageous.    The  color  is  a  brilliant  yellow,  and 

preparation  gives  a  very  red  purple.     No  char-  thus  it  it  is  easily  distinguished  cmon^;  other  sub- 

acteristic  bands  appear  in  the  spectrum  when  stances.    It  is  also  of  varied  application  in  pyrotech- 

artificial  alizarine  is  used,  and,  therefore,  pur-  ^*^ 

purine  is  shown  to  be  totally  absent.    The        Mr.  Percy  A.  Blake,  of  England,  has  pat- 
author  was  not  aware  if  any  thing  had  been  ented  a  powder  which  he  calls  the  "  Safety 
done  toward  establishing  a  formula  for  the  new  Explosive  Compound."    Its  constituents  are 
alizarine,  but  his  opinion,  arrived  at  after  per-  simply  sulphur  and  chlorate  of  potash,  in  the 
forming  many  practical  experiments,  was  that  proportions  of  one  of  the  former  to  two  of 
there  was  some  essential  difference  between  the  latter.    These  substances  can  be  kept  sep- 
the  artificial  and  the  natural  substance.    He  arately,  in  a  dry  powdered  state,  and  mixed  by 
had  found  no  superiority  in  the  new  substance.'  sifting  when  required.    This  mixture  has  been 
In  a  supplement  to  the  paper  of  which  the  fore-  known  for  years  to  detonate  when  struck  with 
going  is  an  abstract,  Mr.  Young  said  that  the  a  hammer,  but  was  useless  as  an  explosire 
manufacture  of  artificial  alizarine  is  carried  out  agent,  because  it  merely  bnmcd  slowly  when 
in  two  or  three  ways  by  Continental  chemists,  fired  by  the  ordinary  fuses.    The  invention, 
and,  from  the  examination  which  has  been  made  therefore,  consists  in  causing  this  compoDnd 
of  the  products,  it  would  appear  that  some  of  practically  to  explode  by  the  use  of  a  peculiar 
them  consist  of  a  mixture  of  alizarine  and  pur-  kind  of  detonating  tube,  or  percussion-cap, 
purine,  In  different  proportions,  and  some  of  which  renders  it  exceedingly  serviceable  for 
alizarine,  or  of  a  substance  intermediate  be-  torpedoes,  blasting,  shells,  blowing  down  pali- 
tween  the  two.  sades,  and  other  similar  appliances.    The  de- 
I^ew  ExploHte  P&wders  (see  Amebican  An-  tonatingtube  to  be  employed  is  made  of  metal, 
NUAL  Cyclop-«dia  for  1869). — Tlie  new  explo-  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  A  °^  ^ 
sive  agent,  popularly  called  picrate  powder,  inch  in  diameter,  the  bore  being  about  J^»  ^"^ 
invented  in  France,  and  made  under  the  pa-  the  inventor  does  not  confine  himself  exactly 
tronage  of  Napoleon's  government,  has  not  yet,  to  these  dimensions,  as  a  larger  or  smaller  tube 
so  far  as  known,  been  employed  in  war,  or  to  can  b©  nsed  for  the  purpose.    First  is  intro- 
any  great  extent  in  blasting.    Its  value  and  duced  into  it  some  of  the  compound,  and  well 
comparative  safety  are  still  matters  of  doubt,  pressed  down ;   next,  some  fulminating  Taer- 
The  Scientific  Journal  says  of  the  new  com-  cury,  and  then  a  small  quantity  of  detonating 
pound:  silver,  and  the  rest  of  the  tube  may  be  filled 

T^ .  .  VI  J  v  ^1.  J  •  VI  J  ^P  with  meal  powder.  The  end  of  the  tube, 
It  IS  mo«t  readily  prepared  by  tho  double  decom-  „7i^:^i,  «„  fiii«j  ^:*u  *t»«  ^^^■^r>.-,^-^A  ia  tn  be 
position  of  a  soluble  picrate  of  soda,  magnesia,  or  ^  '^^^^^  \«  ^^^^^  ^^^h  the  compound,  IS  to  te 
lime,  and  a  salt  of  potash,  or  by  the  direct  action  of  placed  m  contact  with  the  compound  con- 
picric  acid  upon  the  carbonate  of  potassa.  The  ex-  tained  in  the  vessel  to  be  fired,  and  the  other 
plosion  of  the  picrate  gives  rise  to  an  immense  vol-  end  may  be  fired  by  any  kind  of  igrnition  sp- 
ume of  gaseous  matter,  as  nitrogen,  carbonic,  and  Tjoratus  ■'  •'  ^ 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  the  only  solid  residuum  ^ \f -kt't.  i  t>  •  •  i.  4.««f/^#l 
is  a  little  carbon  and  carbonate  of  potassa.  The  M.  Nobel,  a  Prussian  engineer,  has  patented 
smoke  produced  is  very  light  and  easily  dissipated,  two  new  varieties  of  powder,  composed  as  loi- 
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lows :   1.  68  psirts  of   pulverized  nitrate  of  in  the  depilation.  a  small  quantity  of  which  is  do- 

baiTta,  12  of  charcoal,  of  light  texture;  20  of  Po,"J?d  ^.  *}*«  ''^'^^'^l  afterward  removed  by  a 

•*       1         •  a    IrA   ^Jl*-    ^r  x.^^4.^     *-  solution  of  glucose.  The  followmff  process  of  »w*«*n^ 

nitro-glycenne.      2.    70  parts  of  banrta,    as  ^^3^^^,  j^  Steeping  the  hides  in  a£  acid  liquid  for  i 

above;    10    of  powdered   resin,  20  of  nitro-  time  varying^  from   three  weeks  to  two  or  three 

gljoerine.     The  charcoal  should  be  carbonized  months.    This  aoid  liquid  contains  acetic  and  Inctio 

at  a  low  temperature,  and,  consequently,  still  »9i<l»»  ?nd  a  small  quantity  of  tannin :  its  effect  is  to 

contain  hydrogen.     An  addition  of   5    to    8  d«tend  the  pores  of  the  epidermis,  and  thus  facih- 

vuuwuu   ujuivrgc^u.     ^«   ..wv^w  v«  vi    w    i^    v  t*te  the  subsequcnt  pTocess  of  tanning.    Durmethe 

per  cent,  of  sulphur  to  either  of  the  above  eweUing  so  much  water  and  other  substances  are 

mixtures  gives  a  powder  which  fires    more  absorbed  that  the  hide  increases  in  weight  to  such 

briskly,  baty  at  the  same  time,  it  increases  the  ^  extent  that  jt^is  now  as  hevfjaa  it  was  before 

danger  ii  ^^- -^  ^    —i..—  ^i..  _  3..       ^.^         . 

plication 

lost  sigh 

powders  is  to  place  them  in  cartridges,  like  After  eleven  months  in  tl^e  tan-pit  an  increase  of 

firework-cases,  covering  the  powder  with    a  nearly  88  per  cent,  was  observed;  a  small  diminu- 

little  falmtaant.  mercury  for  exa.nr.lo,  before  Si^Tn^^U'SStu^nSf/J.TlSCrhySll^nTSIJS 

dosmg  and  pnmmg.    The  cartridge  has  merely  oxygen,  were  augmented.    The   organic  materials 

to  be  placed  in  the  hole,  and  covered  m  the  added  nad  exactly  the  same  composition  as  those 

usual  manner,  and  it  may  be  fired  either  by  a  absorbed  by  the  hide  during  swelling,  but  they  differ 

fase,  or  the  electric  spark ;  in  either  case  the  ?^?^  ^^JS  tho  composition  of  tonnm.    The  author 

-  I    u^^jj -.^— ;i^«    ««♦:«!  ^«  +!,«   «u«^  «!-.  believes  that  the  loss  of  nitrogen  during  the  tanning 

fulmmatlnj  powder,  acting  on  the  nitro-gly-  „  .^  ^^^  ^^  ^  decomposition  of  part  of  the 

cenDe,  mflames    the    whole  of   the   contents  loathor,  for  ammonium  salts  were  found  in  the  liquor 

instantaneously.     To  render  carriage  of  the  fh>m  the  tan-pits.    The  structure  of  leather  is  also 

cartridges    less   dangerous,   a  little    ordinary  very  different  from  that  of  skin ;  while  the  latter  is 

gunpowder  may  be  substituted  for  the  mer-  fibrous,  the  foraer  is  spongy ;  skm  will  absorb  three 

^uuy^J^wt.uMM»J    m«  »u«/gi,t»    v«     v        «  «  «^  or  four  timcs  its Weight  of  watcr,  swelliug  cousidera- 

canal  inlmmant.  tly^  l>ut  leather  scarcely  absorbs  one  and  a  half  time     * 

The  owners  of  the  Nora-Gyttorp  Mills,  Swe-  its  weight,  and  without  increase  of  volume:  100 

den,  have  invented  a  new  kind  of  powder,  con-  parts  of  skin  bv  treatment  with  boiling  water  leave 

taming,  it  appears,  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  am-  ?-?5  of  insoluble  matter,  the  rest  being  converted 

•        ;i  Su^^4.r^fi  ^^4.««u   «r:*k  ^^1,^.  ;.«o.«»  >uto  gelatine;  the  residue  from  leather  under  the 

monia  and  nitrate  of  potash  with  other  ingre-  .ame  circumstances  is  about  48  per  cent.    The  com- 

dients  not  known  to  the  public.     I  his  material  pound  obtained  by  the  action  of  tannic  acid  on  gela- 

is,  according  to  some  accounts,  a  more  power-  tine  differs  very  much  in  composition  and  properties 

ful  explosive  than  nitro-glycerine,  and  cannot  fro™  leather.    A  description  is  given  of  a  process  for 

be  imted,  or  made  to  explode,  but  by  the  ira-  *^«  estimation  of  tannic  acid :  and  M.  Mftntz  an- 

uv  iguiKM,  v£  Mutm.  ^J  w  w^p*v/v*«,  »/m    kj  «  i%.   im  nounccs  the  observation  that  the  residue,  after  boil- 

pact  of  a  blow,  or  a  falling  weight,  or  by  the  jng  gting  ^i^h  ^^ter,  contains  a  substance  dissolved 

detonation   of    a  small   cartridge    containing  by  Schweitzer's  cupro-ammoniacal  reagent,  and  thus 

common  gunpowder.    Experiments  made  at  a  resembling  cellulose,  but  containing  about  15  per 

miHtary  establishment  at  Berlin  with  this  pow-  cent,  of  nitrogen.    The  author  next  gives  an  account 

;»     u  ^A  *\.^*  .ri>:i»  ^wi:»».«  .^»fvo.»r  of  the  composition  of  the  mineral  substances  present 

der  have  proved  that,  while  ordmary  gunpow-  j^  ^^^  ^  j-  i^^  leathers,  and  points  out  the  clianges 

der,  gun-cotton,  nitro-glycenne,  and  dynamite,  produced  during  the  tanning.  He  concludes  that  the 

took  fire  the  moment  flame  is  approached,  this  tannic  acid  is  partially  converted  into  more  oxi- 

powder  does  not  do  so.    As  regards  the  effect  dixed  compounds,  as  gallic  acid,  glucose,  lactic,  ace- 

of  the  impact  of  a  blow  of  a  falling  weight  *\«'  ^P'^'Pj  carbonic  acids,  and  most  probably  pro- 

VI  kuo  uu^fCM/w  V*  »  i/.v»T    V    «        V  ®    J.  *  pionio  acid,  the  remammg  less  oxidized  residue  con- 

(the  same,  of  course,  in  each  case),  ordmary  ^ertmg  the  skins  into  leather. 
gunpowder  requires   for  explosion  that  the 

weight  fall  from  a  height  of  between  4  and  5        Preparatian  of  Anthracen, — ^Dr.  J.  Gressert 

feet ;  nitro-glycerine,  1^  foot ;   dynamite,  2}  gives  what  he  considers  to  be  the  best  method 

feet;  and  ammonia  gunpowder,  between  12  of  preparing  anthracen,  as  follows:   Anthra- 

and  15  feet.    A  sample  having  been  sent  to  cen  is  found  in  that  portion  of  the  distillation 

France  from  Berlin,  did  not,  the  author  says,  of  coal-tar,  commonly  called  "  green  grease,'* 

confirm  the   high  opinion  this  substance  is  which  is  composed  of  about  80  per  cent,  of 

thouj^t  worthy  of  in  Prussia.  the  heavy  oil  naphthaline,  and  20  per  cent,  of 

Chemical  Change9  of  Bidet  into  Leather. —  anthracen.      The    semifluid    grease    is    first 

The  Anmalee  de  Chimie  et  de  Phyeique^  for  placed  in  a  centrifugal  machine,  in  order  to 

Jul  J,  contains  an  essay  by  M.  A.  Hfintz  on  the  expel,  mechanically,  as  much  as  possible  of 

composition  of  ski^i,  in  which  he  mentions  the  oil;    the  residue  is  heated  to  40°,  and 

experiments,  undertaken   by  him,  to  deter-  pressed,  preferably  between  hot  plates.    The 

mine,  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  the  cake  thus  obtained  (crude  anthracen,  contain- 

changes  taking  place  in  the  conversion  of  ing  60  per  cent,  of  that  substance)  is  purified 

hides  during  the  process  of  tanning.  Annexed  by  boiling  with  light  tar-oil  (coal-tar  naphtha), 

is  a  sTunmary  of  the  paper :  or  with  petroleum  naphtha.    The  pasty  moss 

Apieee  of  ox-hide  which  was  being  converted  into  is  again  placed  in  the  centrifugal  machine,  to 

leather  for  the  soles  of  boots' was  selected  as  the  most  remove  the  last  traces  of  heavy  oil,  and  tho 

.ppropriate  for  the  hivestigation,  and  the  operations  material  next  submitted  to  sublimation.     In 
were  oommenoed  after  deansmg  and  depilation.    In         ,      .     .     ,  ,,  ^     at.         »«*t4.w 

these  processes  no  chemical  change  would  take  place,  ©rder  to  test  the  green  grease  for  the  quantity 

except  pcrhi^M,  in  cases  in  which  Ume  is  employed  of  anthracen,  from  5  to  10  grms.  of  that  sub- 
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Btanco  are  taken,  placed  between  folds  of  fil*  be  dispensed  with,  by  mixing  tbe  lead  oxides 
tering-paper,  and  pressed  between  hot  plates ;  or  insoluble  basic  salts  of  lead  in  a  fine  state 
the  remainder  of  the  sabstance  is  repeatedly  of  division  with  the  caustic  soda,  monocar- 
boiled  with  alcohol,  washed  with  cold  alcohol  bonate  or  acid  carbonates  of  soda,  as  described, 
upon  a  filter,  and*  next  dried  and  weighed,  and  exposing  the  mixture  in  a  suitable  room 
The  fusion-point  of  the  mass  should  be,  as  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid.    Artificial  heat 
near  as  possible,  210°.    The  author  sajs  that  accelerates  the  conversion,  both  in  the  first 
sulphide  of  carbon  is  not  well  suited  for  the  and  secondlv  described  operations,  but  is  not 
purification  of  anthracen,  because  that  sub-  essential  to  their  success.    The  patentees  claim 
stance  ip  too  readily  soluble  in  that  fluid,  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  lead  by  the 
100  paits  of  alcohol  dissolve,  when  cold,  0.6  action  of  acid  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  on 
parts  of  anthracen :  100  parts  of  cold  benzol  litharge,  hydrated  oxides  of  lead,  and  insoln- 
dissolve  0.9  parts  of  anthracen ;  and  100  parts  ble  basic  salt-s  of  lead,  either  by  direct  addi- 
of  sulphide  of  carbon  dissolve  1.7  parts  of  tion,  as  described  in  their  first  part,  or  iodi- 
anthracen.  rectly  by  the  mixture  of  the  Icaa  oxides  with 
Improved  Method  of  making  Lead  Paints. —  the  caustic  alkalies,  or  their  monocarbonate 
A  patent  has  been  received  by  Messrs.  Dale  or  acid  salts,  and  their  conversion  into  bicar- 
&  Milner,  of  England,  for  the  invention  of  an  bonates  during  the  time  they  are  in  contact 
improved  method  of  manufacturing  white-lead  with  the  litharge,  hydrated  oxides,  or  insol- 
(carbonate)  by  the  action  of  the  soluble  acid  uble  basic  salts  of  lead, 
carbonates  of  the  alkalies  on  litharge,  hydrated        Manufaeture  of  Sulphide  of   CarJoft.-^In 
oxides  of  lead,  or  insoluble  basic  salts  of  lead.  1840  rectified  salphide  of  carbon  cost  per  kilo- 
The  patentees  propose  to  carry  out  their  in-  gramme  fifty  francs,  in  1848  eight  francs,  and 
vention  in  two  ways,  and,  when  soda  is  the  now  by  the  improved  method  of  manipulation 
substance  chosen,  they  proceed — 1.  By  mix-  only  fifty  centimes.    The  apparatus  employed 
ing  litharge,  hydrated  oxides  of  lead,  or  insol-  consists  of  vertical  retorts  made  of  the  same 
uble  basic  salts  of  lead,  with  an  equivalent  of  kind  of  clay  as  is  in  use  for  glass  pots,  lined  in- 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  together  with  sufficient  temally  with  a  glaze  composed  or  one  hundred 
water  to  form  a  stiffish  paste.      This  mix-  and  thirty  parts  of  flint  glass,  twenty  parts  of 
ture  is  ground  in  a  suitable  mill,  small  quanti-  carbonate  of  soda,  and  twelve  parts  of  boracic 
ties  of  water  being  from  time  to  time  added  acid  fused  together,  and  next  pulverized  and 
as  may  be  found  requisite  until  the  change  of  painted  on  the  inside  of  the  retorts  with  gum- 
the  lead  bodies  into  carbonates  is  complete,  water  (at  the  first  heating  of  the  retorts  this 
The  paste  is  now  well  washed  with  water,  mixture  yields  a  glaze  which  entirely  closed  the 
and  the  supernatant  liqnid  which   contains  pores  of  the  material,  thus  preventing  escape 
monocarbonate  of  soda  is  separated  from  the  of  vapors  and  gases) ;  four  of  these  retorts  are 
white-lead  by  filtration,  and  boiled  down  to  set  in  one  oven  made  of  brickwork,  and  are 
dryness,  and  disposed  of  as  soda-ash;  X)r  it  heated  by  a  properly-constructed  ftimace;  the 
■maybe  crystallized;  or  it  may  be  again  con-  retorts  are  provided  with  the  ne'cessary  tubes 
verted  into  bicarbonate  of  soda,  by  treatment  for  the  abduction  of  the  vapors  of  the  sulphide 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  used  to  convert  fur-  of  carbon,  and  the  introduction  of  the  charges 
ther  quantities  of  lead  oxides,  or  insoluble  of  sulphur  and  charcoal;  the  operation  once 
basic  salts  of  lead,  into  carbonates.    Instead  commenced  is  continuous,  since  the  retorts  last 
of  grinding,  the  lead  oxides,  or  insoluble  basic  for  at  least  six  months ;  the  consumption  of 
salts  of  lead  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  may  sulphur  per  retort  amounts  to  125  kilogrammes 
simply  be  mixed  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  in  twenty-four  hours,  introduced  in  charges  of 
water  and  left  to  themselves,  when  the  con-  155  grammes  each,  every  three  minutes  time; 
version  into  carbonates  goes  on  in  the  same  the  vapors  of  the  sulphide  of  carbon  are  col- 
manner,-  only  much  more  slowly.    2.  They  lected  and  condensed  in  vessels  made  of  zinc 
mix  litharge,  hydrated  oxides  of  lead,  or  basic  or  sheet-iron,  and  shaped  like  flattencd-down 
salts  of  lead,  with  caustic  soda,  monocarbonate  casks,  and  entirely  covered  over  with  cold  wa- 
of  soda,  or  acid  carbonates  of  soda,  and  suflS-  ter  constantly  refreshed,  while  the  contrivance 
cient  water  to  form  a  stiffish  paste.    The  mix-  is  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the  sulphide  under 
ture  is  now  introduced  into  a  suitable  closed  water  also  (its  specific  gravity  is  1.265).    Tlie 
mill,  arid  during  the  grinding  a  stream  of  car-  most  suitable  temperature  for  this  manufsc- 
bonic-acid  gas  is  passed  into  it.    After  con-  ture  is  bright-red  heat;  the  raw  liquid  ob- 
version  of  the  lead  bodies  into  carbonates,  they  tained  has  to  be  redistilled,  and  this  opera- 
are  washed  with  water,  and  the  supernatant  tion  is  conducted  in  large  iron  vessels,  which 
liquid  treated  os  before  described.    In  carry-  contain  some  5,000  kilogrammes  at  the  same 
ing   out  their  process  by  this  secondly  de-  time  and  communicate  with   six  wonn  con- 
scribed  method,  the  patentees  do  not  bind  densers;  steam  is  used  for  heating  by  means 
themselves  to  any  particular  proportion  of  of  a  serpentine-coiled  set  of  pipes,  and  the 
lead  oxides  and  soda,,  but  equivalents  of  each  liquid  is  heated  to  48* ;  near  the  end  of  the 
answer  very  well.    The  quantity  of  the  soda  distillation  the  temperature  is  raised  to  100  , 
salts  may,  however,  be  reduced  with  ad  van-  in  order  to  drive  off  a  raw    product   con- 
tage  if  found  desirable.    Grinding  may  also  taining  very  much  sulphur  dissolved ;  in  the 
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<IistillAtory  apparatus  some   sulphur  remains,  duced,  which,  of  course,  induced  a  rapid  osida- 

which  is  remoyed  and  again  applied.   It  ap-  tion.    To  avoid  this,  the  tubes  were  filled  sim- 

pears  that  this  industry  1ms  become  very  ex-  ply  by  displacement  of  the  atmospheric  air. 

tended  and  is  carried  on  with  great  success  in  The  blades  were  then  left  exposed  to  the  ac- 

Franoe.  tion  of  the  different  agents  for  a  period  of  four 

Gat'Fumaeefor  Chemical  Operations. — Mr.  months.    The  results  were  as  follows : 
Charles  Griffin,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ghemieal       Blades  in  dry  oxygen. — No  oxidation. 
SoeiUyy  describes  a  new  gas-furnace  for  ohem-       Blades  in  moist  oxygen. — Out  of  three  ex- 

leal  operations  at  a  white  heat  which  does  not  periments,  only  in  one  a  slight  oxidation, 
reqoire  a  blowing-machine.    The  gas  is  sup-        Blades  in  dry  carbonic  acid. — No  oxidation, 
plied  to  this  furnace  through  a  bundle  of  six-        Blades  in  moist  carbonic  acid. — Slight  in- 

teea  Bonsen's  'burners,  the   upper   ends  of  crustation  of  a  white  color.     Out  of  six  experi- 

whichare  surrounded  by  a  metal  jacket  fitting  ments,  t^o  did  not  give  this  result, 
into  a  perforated  day  plate  supported  on  a  tri-        Blades  in  dry  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen. — 

pod.   When  large  crucibles  are  to  be  employed,  No  oxidation. 

aplambago  cylinder,  open  at  both  ends  and       Blades  in  moist  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen. — 

pierced  with  holes,  is  placed  on  the  clay  plate.  Most  rapid  oxidation. 

the  conical  crnoible  being  supported  by  the        Blades  in  dry  oxygen   and  ammonia. — No 

upper  end  of  the  cylinder.    The  crucible  and  oxidation. 

plambago  cylmder  are  surrounded  by  a  fire-        Blades  in  moist  oxygen  'and  ammonia. — ^No 

clay  cylinder  resting  on  three  bronze  pence  oxidation. 

placed  on  the  lower  plate.     The  cylinder  is        These  facts  led  the  author  to  assume  that  it 

closed  at  the  top  by  a  clay  plate,  through  is  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmos- 

whicb  a  flue  is  so  made  that  the  current  of  phere,  and  not  oxygen  or  water  vaper,  which 

spent  gases  is  bent  twice  at  right  angles  before  determines  the  oxidation  of  iron, 
escaping  bito  the  sheet-iron  chimney ;  the  ob-        The  author  next  investigated  the  behavior 

ject  of  this  flue  ia  to  check  the  stream  of  gaa,  of  iron  in  water  into  which,  successively,  oxy- 

which  wonld  otherwise  be  so  great  as  to  cool  gen,  carbonic  acid,  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases, 

the  furnace  very  considerably.    When  small  etc.,  were  conducted.    The  results  were  analo- 

crocibles  have  to  be  heated,  they  must  be  sup-  gous  to  those  above  mentioned,  inasmuch  as 

ported  on  a  grate  consisting  of  a  clay  plate  the  most  effective  oxidation  took  place  when  a 

with  a  oosped  aperture.    By  means  of  this  fur-  mixture  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  was  in- 

nace,  ingots  of  cast-iron  4  lbs.  in  weight  have  troduced  into  the  water.    The  action  com- 

been  fnsed  in  2i  hours,  starting  with  a  cold  menced  immediately,  and,  in  a  short  time,  a 

famace;  when  the  furnace  is  hot,  5  lbs.  could  dark  precipifttte  covered  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 

be  fused  in  the  some  time ;  the  quantity  of  gas  sel.    The  oxidation,  in  these  cases,  was  not 

nsed  is  33  cubio  feet  per  hour.    The  cylindri-  due  to  the  fixation  of  the  oxygen  dissolved  in 

cal  body  of  the  furnace  may  be  replaced  by  the  water,  but  to  oxygen  liberated  from  the 

one  of  an  ov'al  shape,  and  containing  a  muffle  water  by  galvanic  action ;  the  occurrence  of 

in  which  many  operations  may  be  performed,  hydrogwi  collected  above  the  liquid  in  the  bot- 

the  temperature  inside  the  muffle  being  suffl-  ties  proved  this  sufficiently, 
ciently  elevated  to  fuse  silver,  gold,  and  copper.        Analysis  of  Ooze  or  Chalk-Mud. — ^Mr.  James 

Ccmpontion  of  Iron-Bust, — ^Dr.  Grace  Cal-  Mahony,  of  Glasgow,  has  analyzed  a  sample  of 

vert,  in  a  communication  to  the  Chemical  So-  ooze,  or  fine  white  mud,  procured  from  the 

ciety  on  this  subject,  says  that  he  had  lately  comparatively  level  plateau  between  Ireland 

analyzed  samples  of  rust  from  two  different  and  America,  at  a  depth  of  2,435  fathoms, 

places,  and  found  both  specimens  to  be  com-  Part  of  the  sample  was  air-dried  and  a  small 

posed  as  follows :  portion  put,  when  fresh,  into  methylated  spirit. 

SesqnioxldeoriraB 92.991  The  analysis  is  as  follows: 

Protoxide  of  iron 6.177 

Carbonate  of  Iron 0.617  Silica....  ... 96.60 

Oarbonato  of  lime  .  .  .     .  0  295  Peroxide  of  irou  and  phosphates 8.90 

SlHca ".... '.     0011  Protoxide  of  iron 0.08 

Ammonia '.    traces  Carbonate  of  lime 58.80 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 1.76 

100.000  Salpbate  of  Umu trace 

This  result  induced  the  author  to  inquire  to     o?S»ntemt^*i;r::::::.;;:::::::::::::::::::^     t^ 

which  of  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphero        Water !!*.....*.".*.*.'.'.'.'.'.!!*.'.'.'.!!;!'.  2.60 

the  formation  of  rust  is  chiefly  due.    To  this  "jfj^ 

end,  dean  blades  of  steel  and  iron  were  put 

into  tabes  filled  respectively  with  oxyiren,  ox-  .  '^^^  ?m^  ^^^  f^^^^  ^^^^^  *^^®  microscope  to  con- 

ywn  ATifl  a  Hffi/*  Jwivk^n;^  ««;^    ^^^Zr.^   ««-i  Bi*t  chiefly  of  minute  structureless  fragments,  some 

ygen  and  a  httle  carbonic  acid,  oxygen  and  ^f  ^^^^  ^^^^  crystalline.    A  small  nSnber  of  dia- 

moisture,   etc.    The  blades  were  introduced  toms  were  also  found.  The  calcic  carbonate  consisted 


Wto  the  tubes,  which  then  were  filled,  over     of  larjjer  organisms  (dass  Foraminifera),  some  still 
mercury,  with  oxygen.      But  this  proved  an    coutaining  the  small  particle  ofjelly-like  matter,  con- 
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tion  of  tho  sea-water  with  which  the  mud  was 
chained  when  token  up.  Over  the  North-Athintio 
sea-hed  the  chalk  formation  is  in  continued  pro^ss, 
the  identity  of  the  ooze  with  chalk,  hoth  chemically 
and  organically,  heing  very  apparent.  The  silicious 
grains  have  their  counterpart  in  the  layers  of  flint 
seen  in  the  chalk-cliffs — probahly  formed  by  the 
ai(gregation  of  minute  particles  round  a  central  nu- 
cleus— while  the  species  of  minute  shells  found  in  tho 
ooze  are  in  many  cases  identical  with  those  entombed 
long  ages  ago. 

New  Volatile  and  Saccharine  Suhstance. — 
M.  Gerard  has  found  in  the  caoutchonc  im- 
ported into  France  from  Gaboon  (West  Ooast 
of  Africa)  a  substance  which  he  calls  Dambo^ 
nite.  It  is  a  white-colored  solid  body.  Taste 
sweet;  very  soluble  in  wuter;  difficultly  so  in 
absolute  alcohol;  fuses  at  190°;  and  maybe 
sublimed  at  200**  to  210°  without  decomposi- 
tion. In  its  crystalline  state,  its  formula  is 
OtHsOe.  When  submitted  to  the  action  of 
fuming  hydriodic  acid,  it  is  split  up  into  Dam- 
hose  and  iodide  of.  methyl;  CeHsOe  +  HIs 
C«HcO«  4- OaHsI.  Dambose  is  an  anhydrous 
glucose,  capable  of  crystallization,  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol. 

Soluble  Glass. — The  uses  of  this  remarkable 
substance  are  extending.  In  Germany  and 
England  it  is  very  largely  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  building-stone,  ground 
chalk  and  marble  being  mixed  with  it  into  a 
paste,  which  readily  hardens.  Large  barracks 
nave  been  constructed  in  Vienna  solely  of  such 
materials,  and  the  cathedral  tower  in  that  city 
was  thoroughly  repaired  by  it^  in  the  only 
way  possible,  considering  the  great  height 
of  the  edifice  and  the  extent  to  which  it  had 
fallen  into  decay.  Prof.  Joy,  in  the  Journal  of 
Applied  Chemistry,  mentions  various  uses  for 
soluble  glass  as  follows : 

*^  Marble  and  dolomite  immersed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  soluble  glass,  and  the  operation  re- 
peated a  number  of  times,  take  up  an  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  silica  and  become  so  hard 
that  they  are  capable  of  taking  a  fine  polish. 
Attempts  to  employ  such  stones  for  lithog- 
raphy have  been  made,  but  not  altogether 
with  success.  Artificial  stone  can  be  prepared 
as  follows : 

"Well-washed  and.  gently-heated  sand  is 
stirred  into  a  warm  solution  of  soluble  glass 
until  a  proper  consistence  has  been  reached 
for  pouring  it  into  a  mould.  After  it  has  set 
it  is  removed  from  the  frame,  which  ought  to 
have  been  previously  oiled,  and  is  left  to  dry 
in  an  airy  place.  To  avoid  too  great  a  con- 
sumption of  water-glass,  a  stone  or  brick  can 
be  put  in  the  centre  of  the  mould.  It  is  also 
possible  to  stir  in  pebbles  and  to  use  earthy 
colors  in  imitation  of  marble  and  conglomer- 
ate. Such  artificial  material  becomes  very 
hard,  and  is  adapted  to  pavements,  hearths, 
and  building-purposes. 

"  Soluble  glass  can  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper-hangings,  for  printing  on  paper 
and  woven  fabrics,  or  for  attaching  gold  and 
silver  powder  to  any  kind  of  object. 


"  Hydraulic  lime  can  be  prepared  by  mixing 
in  fine  powder  10  to  12  parts  by  weight  of  dry 
soluble  glass  and  100  parts  of  lime — ^this  af- 
fords a  ready  way  of  preparing  a  hydraulic 
cement  from  ordinary  lime,  which  is  always 
available. 

"  Wood  and  timber  and  other  porous  sub- 
stances, after  being  boiled  for  several  hours  in 
soluble  glass,  then  exposed  in  tanks  containing 
lime-water  or  chloride  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesia, and  left  to  dry,  become  highly  vitrified 
and  incombustible.  Railroad-ties,  ship's  timber, 
house  and  bridge  beams,  have  been  treated  in 
this  manner  with  entire  success. 

"The  silicate  is  also  used  for  penetrating 
fire-brick  and  clay,  and  for  cementing  the 
walls*  of  furnaces. 

"  When  stirred  up  with  chloride  of  calcinm 
and  used  for  luting  down  the  covers  of  cru- 
cibles, it  answers  an  excellent  purpose. 

"  As  a  species  of  lubricator,  and  to  preserve 
the  elasticity  of  leather,  soluble  glass  has  a 
ready.application." 

Analysis  of  Soot. — ^Mr.  W.  R.  Hutton,  manu- 
facturing chemist  of  Glasgow,  has  made  anal- 
yses of  London  and' Glasgow  soots  with  tbe 
following  results : 


Lo.d«>. 

GlMRO*. 

Carbon « 

68.18 

1B.00 

1.75 

0.20 

0.84 

1.00 

0.80 

8.0S 

0.40 

4.60 

trace. 

0.96 

0.70 

14.40 

9.80 

86.7 

Tar  and  Oil 

16.0 

Ammonia 

S.8 

Potash 

0.8 

Soda 

0.8 

Lime 

0.8 

Magnesia 

tra^. 

Phosphate  of  Lhne  and  Alnmina 
Iron 

8.3 

0.7 

Snlpbnrlc  Acid 

7.9 

Chlorine , . 

0.4 

BalDhocyanosen 

none. 

Caroonic  Acid 

trace. 

Band 

85.7 

Water 

7.2 

Total 

100.00 

100.C0 

The  genuineness  of  the  London  soot  Mr. 
Hutton  was  able  to  guarantee,  but  he  feared 
that  the  Glasgow  soot  which  he  had  examined 
had  been  adulterated,  judging  from  the  large 
percentage  of  sand  and  water  in  it.  The  large 
proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  latter  soot 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  sulphuroDS 
quality  of  the  Scotch  cool,  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  chemical  works  in  Glasgow.  A  oob- 
siderable  quantity  of  soot  is  shipped  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  West  Indies,  to  he  used 
for  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane,  its  price 
there  being  80s.  to  40s.  a  ton.  Not  more  than 
600  tons  are  gathered  in  Glasgow  per  annum, 
and  the  value  of  it  never  exceeds  £1,000. 

Taking  the  waste  of  fbel,  the  loss  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  coal,  the  destmotion  of  property,  and  the  per- 
sonal discomfort  resulting  from  smoke  end  soot,  he 
found  that  there  was  no  profit,  but  rather  a  great 
loss  instead.  As  a  praetical  solution  of  the  *'  smoke 
nuisance,»»  Mr.  Hutton  briefly  sketched  a  plan  bv 
which  practically  smokeless  fires  miffht  be  oDtaioed, 
while  tal  the  volatile  compounds  could  be  separately 
collected,  and  bo  got  in  a  form  fit  for  utilization.  Uo 
would  distil  the  coal  before  burning,  stopping  pbort 
the  process  of  distillation  at  such  a  stage  as  ttoqM 
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pennit  ¥>fi  eoke  to  be  fonned— that  is,  fixed'  carbon  Utilization  of  Sewage. — In  a  paper  submitted 

with  a  Mffident  amount  of  volatUe  matter  in  it  to  to  the  British  Association,  Mr.  David  Forbes, 

p^ulti*w»i^r-de  o^ W'-^raS:i  ^-  V'i  ^^-'^^^^^'  ^^  T^^«^^  \^f?^ 

ammonia.    Assuming,  as  a  basis  of  calculation.  2^000  ment  of  sewage,  which  at  best  only  effected  a 

tons  of  ooal  to  be  us(^  daily,  that  amount  would  yield  mere  filtration,  had  everywhere  failed  to  purl- 
in wand  numbcn:  fy  sewage- water,  so  that  it  might  be  properly 

*>ft<%« k^**"*?;  dlowed  to  flow  directly  into  living  streams, 

SSmoSiid  Witer::::::»;ooo*^**'"*  without  detriment  to  the  pubUc  health.    The 

Coai-aas !'...!. 6,000,000 cabtc feet  more  purely  chemical  processes,  such  as  the 

Deducting  the  ash,  the  fixed  carbon  would  be  re-  treatment  of  lime  alone,   or  in  combination 

diwed  to  1,829  tons.    Mr.  Hutton  calculated  that  the  with  chloride  of  iron,  alum,  sulphate  of  alu- 

t'^tr£:'^/^nft^i°^^^^X:^^l  "^.S^  the  «M.«Ued  ABO  pro<«88,  were 

cost  £600,  iMving  MI  «pp«rent  balance  o/ £148,  in  »d-  regarded  as  failnrea,  Binoe  it  oonld  be  shown 

didonto  aU  the  other  advanta^s  vhioh  would  resolt  not  only  that  the  afnnent  water  had  not  been 

fnmtheeampletooombaationof  the  ftiel.    The  coke  safficientl^r  pnrified,  bnt  that  the  sewage-ma- 

jcnld  be  TOch  a  material  a»  would  be  available  aUke  n^re  obtwned  was  of  so  low  an  agricultural 

M^^"  ^^P"*^  ""^  ^^  ^"""^  °^  "*^-  value  as  to  preclude  its  employment  elsewhere 

_       .  -,        .         -n.            X-  1      •     •  1  than  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 

r«  «/ fifZyc«r»nj8.-The  essentuil  principle  g^wage-works.    Mr.  Forbes  recommended  an 

of  &t  enters  into  the  useful  arte  to  a  degree  ^^^^^^^    ^^^  „,ethod  of  treatment,  oaUed  the 

&r  more  important  than  ito  employment  m  the  pj^ogph^te   process,  based   on   the   property 

eombma^on  of  nitro-glycenne  as  an  explosive  ^^^^  hydrated  phosphates  have  of  combining 

^ent    Prof.  O.  N.  Joy,  m  the  Journal  of  ^jt,,  ^^^j^  matter,  while  the  ammonia  alsS 

Applud  Chemutrv,  thus  refers  to  some  of  the  ^„  ^^  precipitated  in  the  condition  of  the 

commercial  and  domestic  purposes  for  which  ^^^^y,  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia, 

it  »  nsM :  j^^  process  was  shown  ezperimenttdly  with 

Honukaepen  wiU  be  gUdto  know  Uiat,  if  tuba  Liverpool  sewage,   and  consisted  merely  of 

rh4fftr,5?^e'C>^i'^^it''^i:^^'S  adding  a  solutiol  of  certain  nhosphates,,chiefly 

there  win  be  no  necessity  for  keeping  these  articles  of  alumina,  in  sulplmric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 

soaked.   Bntter-tnbs  keen  fresh  and  sweet,  and  can  to  the  sewage,  and  afterward  a  little  milk  of 

be  used  a  second  time.    Leather  treated  with  it  also  lime  barely  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  acid  and 

remains  moist,  and  is  not  liable  to  crack  and  break.  {.j^^  a  faint  AllrnliTiA  rAAAtinn  fn  fbA  HAWfuyA  - 

For  the  extraction  of  perfume  from  rose-leaves,  ^^"^^  *./*\°V*^^*^®  reaction  to  tue  sewage , 

from  scented  woods,  from  bark,  from  gums,  ther4  ^J^^  "  tinotorml  matters  of  great  intensity 

appears  to  be  nothing  better  than  glycerine,  and  this  (ink  was  added  m  the  experiments)  were  pres- 

use  of  it  is  constanm^  on  the  increase,  as  the  most  ent,  the  liquor  became  immediately  discolored,. 

deUeate  odors  are  perfectly  preserved  in  it.  the    supernatant   liquor    resting    quite    clear 

A  son  soap,  into  which  glycenne  enters  as  a  con-  „u,^„^  5  ^«o.«««;«.«4.-«.  /v^  fiia  Tv^i/TaT^VafAo   air.nr» 

stituent,is  fiighly  prized  ^ cold  weather,  when  the  ^^.^7^  »  precipitate  of  the  phosphates,  along 

hands  become  chapped,  and  can  be  used  for  washing  with  all  the  insoluble  matter  and  a  large  por~ 

in  hard  water.  tion  of  the  soluble  organic  matter  and  am- 

For  wounds  and  sores,  and  bites  of  venomous  in-  monia  originally    contained   in    the  sewage. 


teract  the  effects  of  poison.  to  have  extracted  the  entire  amount  of  the  am>- 

To  preserve  animal  substances  from  decay^  glyce-  monia  and  other  matter  valuable  for  agrieul* 

rineis  now  substituted  fw  alcohol  in  ooUeotions  of  ture  from  the  sewage,  or  effected  an  abs(^Trt;e 

ffi  0^  fo  JCm\Xrrg'Z^m%^^^^  purification  of  the  affluent  water  believed  that, 

As  it  reouires  an  intense  cold  to  freeze  it,  even  as  the  water  so  punned  was  tree  trom  any 

wheu  mucea  with  its  own  bulk  of  winter,  it  is  largely  nauseous  taste,  so  that  it  could  be  drunk  with- 

employed  to  fill  the  wet  gas-metres.  out  repugnance,  was  devoid  of  smell,  and  did 

Some  kinds  of  candy,  ^ooolat^  confectionery,  and  ^ot  putrefy  or  emit  any  disagreeable  odor  even 

mut,  which  arapreserved  m  tm  foil,  arc  kept  moist  _u^*l  i^a.  «4.-..;i:««  :^   ..«  ^««  «^„„«i  «!„.:.>» 

by  a  «nall  quantity  of  glycerine.      '           ^  ^^«^  1®^  stendmg  m  an  open  vessel  during 

Delicate  chronometers,  clocks,  and  watches,  are  the  whole  of   the  preceding  hot   summer,  it 

■  lubricated  with  it.    Copying-paper  and  wall-paper,  had  been  sufficiently  purified   by  the    phos- 

for  taking  fimcy  colors^  are  also  kept  moist  by  a  smpli  phate  process  to  permit  of  its  being  directly 

T^i^^^I^^r  Sri^i^i^lff ;?n*^Aru  ^^  mw  ^^^  ^^  ^^to  rivcrs  without  detriment  to  the 

in  paamuunr,  for  the  preservation  of  pills,  to  mix  /.  i.  •     xi.             xi_     i.     iat.     i?  xi.     •  i.  vi.     a- 

with  many  substances,  in  compounding  pfescnptlons,  ^8^^  ^i^.  them  or  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 

and  in  more  ways  than  can  easily  be  remembered,  on  their  banks, 

gljccrine  now  plays  an  important  part.  Relative  Purity  of  Air, — ^Dr.  Angus  Smith, 


themonld.  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  dwelling-houses^ 

In  dyeing  with  some  of  our  beautiful  organic  col-  factories,  theatres — ^in  streets,  in  parks  and  o&er 

oTi,  glycerine  is  extensively  employed  with  the  best  ©pen  places,   and  in  mines.    His  researches 

'  iTihemUtiy  it  is  used  to  prevent  the  precipitation  ^^^'^  that  out-door  air  does  differ  in  dlffdrent 

of  the  heavy  metals  by  the  alkalies,  and  is  thus  a  re-  places  m  the  amount  of  oxygen,  but  the  dif- 

agent  in  analysis.  ferences  are  only  slight  when  stated  in  per» 
Vol.  X.— 7    a 
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centages,  the  streets  of  London  having  an  are    consequently   highly   dangerous   to  the 

atmosphere  apparently  ahaost  as  pare  as  the  health  of  p^sons  using  them, 
hills  of  Scotland.    We  suhjoin  his  tahles  for        *'2.  With  a  single  exception,  which  contains 

oxygen  and  carbonic  acid :  corrosive  sublimate,  the  lotions  for  the  skin 

oxYGKN.  Ptr  ctat.  arc  frcc  from  lead  and  other  injurious  metals. 

N.  E.  senrBhore  And  open  heath  (Scotland) 90.0990        ^*  3.  The  enamels  arc  composed  of  either  car- 

LX"i5JII?b<!fDiiii^in*et wViih«::::::  ^^  Jx'n/te  of  Ume  wide  of  zino,  or  carboBat*  of 

In  the  Bnbnrb  of  Manchester  In  wet  weather 20.9600  lead,  suspended  in  water.      I  ne  first  two  Class- 

st  John's,  Antigna. .^ SS5S  ^s  of  enamels  are  comparatively  harmless,  as 

In  the  onter  circle  of  Manchester,  not  raininfr —  20.9470  ,      _,        ^„  .^^.^  ^*"u«« -Li^u^  .««♦   »!.»»    ^«o 

Low  paru  of  Perth f.....  ao.9850  harmless  as  any  Other  white  airt  when  plas- 

Swampy  places,  fa vonbfe  weather,  France  and  tered  over  the  skin  to  close  the  pores  and  pre- 

Switserland 20.9230  to  80.9600  vpnf  ite  TiAnltliv  <i/»Hnn      On  the   other  hand 

In  fog  and  frost  in  Manchester 20.9100  \^^^  "«  neaitny  action,     un  tne  oiner  nana, 

London,  open  places,  summer 20.9500  the  enamels  composed  01  carbonate  of  lead 

In  a  eitting-room  which  tbit  close,  but  not  exces-  ^^e  highly  dangerous,  and  their  use  is  very  cer- 

inVsinaif  room'  wUh  petroieiim.iamp! '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'/.'.  ftOMM  tain  to  produce  disastrous  results  to  those  who 

Ditto,  after  six  hours 20.8800  patronize  them. 

Vid^^'^':'y.---y--.::V.^^       «  4.  The  whitepowder8forthe8kiii.ro  harm- 

About  backs  of  houses  and  closets 20.7000  less,  except  m  80  far  as  their  application  may 

^of  mSSi^^"*'  *»  metalliferous  mines  (average  ^  ^^  interfere  with  the  healthy  action  of  the  skin." 
In  currento  in  inetaiiiferous* mines*  (avem^           '  Adulterated  Aniline  Dyes. — ^Dr.   S.    Dana 
many) 20.6500  Hayes,  State  Assayer  of  Massachusetts,  report- 
Court  of  Queen*s  Bench,  Februanr  2,186ft. 20.6500  ^J  i^  iv^    />Ji.^.%i7    V^^»  rXrrt^yinart    Ml\tlr.n\ 

Under  sliafts  in  mctauiferous  mines  (average  of  ed  to  the  Chemteal  luews  (American  edition) 

many 20.4240  an  instance  of  adulteration  in  aniline   dyes, 

^ifr&n3L?'S,tr"*°!;::::::::::::::::::::::  n^m  ^^}^}  ^ad  come  nnder ws notice: 

The  worst  specimen  yet  examined  in  a  mine 18.2700  ''It  consists  of  fine    granulated  fiUgai*,  and 

Veiy  dlfflcult  to  remain  in  for  many  minutes. 17.2000  each  particle  or  crystal  is  SO  well  covered  with 

T„min«.  u«w»«t*«n^n??nil«/i«rnrnw«ii  •!««  a  thiu  fihu  of  thc  truc  aniliuc  dyc  aa  to  pro- 

In  mines— largest  amount  found  in  Cornwall 2.6000      -  i  •     'j.  a*        •-.  ^li         _  i  i» 

Average  of  889  analyses 7860  duce  a  very  good  imitation,  m  color  and  form. 

In  theatres,  worst  parts,  as  much  as 3200        «  The  first  instance  was  a  Case  of  sixty  pounds 

AbSrtml&*°!'°.^:::::::::;::::::^  '.otS  of  Hoffman's  Vlolet,  which  was  sow  for  ahont 

During  fogs  in  Manchester!  IV... .0679  six  dollars  per  pound,  without  discovery.     It 

?^"re1ddVtt?f*'"'.'?'.:~*~\^  -^  contained  more  than  half  its  weight  of  this 

Oi>  the  Thames  at  London 0848  colored  sugar,  the  remamder  hemg  ordinary 

In  the  London  parks  and  open  places OOTl  crystals  of  aniline  violet. 

On  wU8ta*ScotiandfiH>mi(^^  ;o882        "These  dyes  have  not heen heretofore  soex- 

At  the  bottom  of  the  same  hills 0341  tensively  adulterated,  and  although  this  fraud 

Hills  bllw^'eeiToSo^^^  '.^  may  he  easily  detected,  Still  it  is  a  dan^rous 

Hills  between  2.000  and  8,000  ft 0682  one,  and  one  against  which  dyers  and  colorers 

HUis  above  8,000  ft .0886  should  he  Cautioned." 

Poisonotis  Cosmetics. — Toward  the  close  of  Test  as  to  the  Adulteration  of  Milk. — Prof. 
1869  Dr.  Say  re,  of  New  York,  sent  to  Dr.  Har-  Chandler,  chemist  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
ris.  Sanitary  Superintendent  of  the  Metropoli-  of  Health,  made  a  valuahle  report  on  milk 
tan  District,  a  pamphlet  descrihing  three  cases  sold  in  New  York,  in  which  he  said  that  water 
of  lead-palsy,  produced  hy  a  variety  of  cos-  was,  practically,  the  only  suhstance  employed 
metic  called  "  Bloom  of  Youth."  This  led  for  aaulteration.  This  he  would  detect  by  the 
eventually  to  an  official  investigation  of  a  great  simple  process  of  taking  the  specific  gravity 
numher  of  hair-tonics,  washes,  and  restoratives,  of  milk,  and  estimating  the  water  it  contains 
lotions,  enamels,  and  skin-powders,  with  high-  hy  evaporating  a  weighed  sample  to  dryness, 
sounding  and  captivating  names,  manufactured  Pure  milk,  according  to  Prof.  Chandler,  varies 
or  sold  in  the  city.  It  was  conducted  hy  Prof,  in  specific  gravity  from  1.023  to  1.032,  water 
0.  F.  Chandler,  chemist  to  the  Board  of  heing  represented  hy  1.000.  In  testing  milk, 
Health.  His  examination  was  for  mineral  the  lower  numher  is  selected  as  a  fair  gravity, 
poisons  only ;  not  for  ii^jurious  vegetahle  or  and,  whenever  the  gravity  faUs  helow  that,  the 
animal  substances,  as  for  example  cantharides,  milk  may  he  considered  as  containing  an  excess 
which  he  has  reason  to  believe  are  sometimes  of  water,  and  consequently  is  poor  in  quality 
employed.  Analyses  were  made  of  seventeen  and  adulterated.  Dr.  Davies,  F.  C.  S.,  of  £ng- 
vaneties  of  preparations  for  the  hair,  six  of  land,  dissents  from  Prof.  Chandler,  and  main- 
complexion- washes,  six  of  enamels  for  the  tains  that  specific  gravity  cannot  he  relied  on  as 
skin,  seven  of  skin-powders.  The  latter  con-  a  test.  Asampleof  milk  of  known  genuineness 
sist  of  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  mag-  analyzed  by  him  gave  the  foUowing  resnlts : 
nesia,  clay,  or  "  French  chalk,"  either  singly  "  Casein,  4.26 ;  fat,  6.26 ;  sugar,  5.13 ;  salts,  0.60 ; 
or  mixed.  The  following  is  Prof.  Chandler^s  water,  88.75 ;  cream  (by  the  lactometer),  17  per 
summing  up :  cent. ;  specific  gravity,  1.0246.  It  was,  therefore, 

*•*'  1.  The  hair-tonics,  washes,  and  restora-  a  very  excellent  sample,  and  rich  in  all  the 

tives,  contain  lead  in  considerable  quantities ;  solid  constituents  of  milk,  especially  butter, 

they  owe  their  action  to  this  metal,  and  they  but,  had  it  been  judged  by  its  specific  gravity, 
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it  would  hATe  been  pat  down  as  of  veiy  infe- 
rior qualitj.  Besides,  even  sapposing  the  spe- 
cific gravitj  to  be  a  reliable  test  of  quality,  it 
gives  us  no  indication  as  to  whether  the  milk 
is  natiirallj  poor,  or  has  been  rendered  so  by 
the  addition  of  water,  and  the  test,  in  my 
opinion,  is  therefore  worthless."  Prof.  Chan- 
dler also  liud  down  the  proposition  that,  if  a 
milk  loses  more  than  88  per  cent,  of  water, 
leaving  less  than  12  per  cent,  of  solids  when 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  carefully  dried  at 
212<'  Fahr.,  it  is  adulterated.  But  Dr.  Dayies 
savB:  "  The  presence  of  88  per  cent,  of  water 
is  an  indication  of  inferior  quality,  but  is  cer- 
tainly no  indication  whatever  that  water  has 
been  purposely  added.  In  milk  of  known 
parity,  examined  by  Dr.  Yoelcker,  as  much  as 
90.70  per  cent,  of  water  was  found ;  and  this 
alone  shows  the  untrustworthiness  of  Prof. 
Chandier^s  test — at  least,  as  far  as  it  refers  to 
added  water.'^  The  English  chemist  suggests 
thit  a  better  test  is  afforded  in  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  serum  or  liquid  portion  of  the 
milk,  from  which  the  caseine  and  fat  have  been 
removed  by  coagulating  and  straining.  The 
gravity  of  this  liquid  he  had  found  to  be  re- 
markably constant,  ranging,  in  that  obtained 
from  genuine  milk,  from  1.026  to  1.028;  and, 
by  carefully  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  serum  of  genuine  m^k  diluted  with  various 
quantities  of  ^water,  we  may  obtain  a  standard 
of  comparison  which  will  enable  us  to  say, 
within  a  few  per  cents.,  what  quantity  of  water 
has  been  added  to  any  sample  of  milk  under 
investigation. 

CHICHESTER,  Right  Rev.  Ashhubst  Tub- 
neb  GiLBEBT,  D.D.,  Bishop  of^  an  English  prelate 
and  promoter  of  education,  bom  in  Manches- 
ter, Eng.,  in  1786 ;  died  in  Chichester  Episco- 
pal Palace,  February  21,  1870.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Manchester  Free  Grammar-School 
and  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  a  first  class  in  classics  in  1809.  He  was 
soon  after  elected  a  Fellow  of  his  college,  and, 
after  some  years  of  service  as  tutor,  became 
Principal  of  Brasenose  in  1822,  and  held  that 
position  till  1842.  In  1836  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington being  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  Dr.  Gilbert  was  for  four  years  Vice- 
Ghancellor  or  Acting-President  of  the  Uni- 
Teraity.  In  1842,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Shuttle- 
worth,  he  was  consecrated  to  the  See  of  Chi- 
chester. His  duties  were  arduous  here  and 
they  were  faithfully  performed,  and  through- 
oat  his  diocese  the  bishop  exerted  himself  to 
promote  education  and  sound  morals.  He  was 
nearly  84  years  of  age  at  his  death. 

CHILI,*  a  republic  of  South  America.  Pres- 
ident^ for  the  term  from  1866  to  1871,  Jos6 
Joaquin  Perez.  The  revenue  amounted  in 
1869  to  $10,494,974;  expenditures,  $13,966,- 
249.  The  revenue  for  1870  is  estimated  at 
$12,112,174;    expenditures    at    $11,586,849. 

*  See  th«  names  of  the  mlnisterti,  movements  of  thtp- 
pU]?,  Imports,  and  exports,  in  tbe  AxiruiJ.  Amsbxoak  Ct- 
CLor^SDiA  for  18G9. 


The  revenue  of  the  republic  during  the  first 
four  months  of  1870  amounted  to  $4,111,860; 
expenditures  of  the  first  quarter,  till  March  31, 
1870,  $2,481,564.  The  Anglo-ChiUan  6  per 
cent,  loan  of  £1,012,700  was  taken  up  by  F.  8. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  of  London,  for  £800,038.  The 
home  debt,  ou  July  12,  1869,  amounted  to 
$9,316,945,  and  the  foreign  debt  to  $23,862,- 
600,  making  a  total  public  debt  of  $33,179,445. 
The  army  was  composed,  in  1870,  of  5,018 
men,  troops  of  the  line,  and  of  54,992  men  of 
the  national  guards.  The  fleet,  in  1870,  con- 
sisted of  12  screw-steamers,  manned  by  a  bat- 
talion of  marines,  of  400  men.  By  the  forma- 
tion of  the  province  of  Curico,  out  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  province  of  Colchagua, 
the  number  of  the  Chilian  provinces  has 
reached  fifteen.  Ten  of  these  are  comprised  al- 
together in  the  area  of  land  surveyed  in  1866, 
so  that  the  figures  given  below  may  be  con- 
sidered, nearly  reliable : 

FrovlnoM.  SqtUMMllM. 

Atacama 87,084 

Coqnimbo 18,880 

Aconcagua &,039 

Valpanaso 1,689 

Sanilagb 7,T71 

The  area  of  the  province  of  Arauco  is  esti- 
mated at  13,873  square  miles,  that  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Concepcion  at  3,589  square  miles.  Some 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  area  and 
boundary-lines  of  the  southern  provinces ;  the 
department  of  Osorno,  of  1,595  miles,  was 
transferred  in  1861  from  Yaldivia  to  Llanqui- 
hue,  and  the  department  of  Carelmyru,  1,892 
square  miles,  from  Chiloe  to  Llanquihue.  The 
present  area  of  Yaldivia,  according  to  plani- 
metric  calculations  made  in  the  Geographical 
Institute  of  Justus  Perthes,  in  Gotha,  com- 
prises 10,715  square  miles ;  that  of  Llanquihue, 
8,334  square  miles. 
Populaiion,  of  ike  Repuhlk  at  the  end  of  1866-*67. 


Pwwiaw.  Sqnan  MOw 

Colchagna 8,858 

Carico 2,946 

Talca 8,605 

Maate 6,885 

Noble 8,887 


PROVINCES. 

1866. 

1867. 

InhaUtMiti. 

IpkftblUnta. 

Atacama 

80,081 

149,903 

188,885 

139,866 

868,880 

142,488 

96,016 

101,848 

199,668 

117,129 

148,598 

78,188 

24,548 

89,287 

66,902 

80,878 

Ooqaimbo 

Aconcapma 

151,641 
128,941 

Valparaiso 

140,668 

Santiago 

857,915 

144,979 

CarlcoT 

96,980 

Talca 

108,585 

Maule 

201,418 

Nuble 

119,168 

Concepcion 

144,466 

Aranco 

80,066 

Valdlvia 

25,278 

Llanqoihae 

40,025 

ChUoe, 

69,584 

Total 

1,848,826 

1,874,846 
666 

Tlie  colony  of  Magallanec 
has  a  poDolatlon  of . . . . 

I  (Pnnta  Arenas) 

To  this  estimate  of  the  population,  ac- 
cording to  a  remark  in  the  censns  re- 
port, about  10  percent,  mast  be  added, 
as  not  coonted  in  the  censos.  say 

Besides,  there  are  aboat  80.000  Aranca- 
nlans.  and  8,800  Patagonians  not  in- 
cluded in  the  cansiu 

1,876,002 

187^600 
88,800 

Total  population  of  Chilf 

2,146,803 

100  CHILI, 

In  an  official  report  of  April  19, 1865,  the  area  Yalenznela  and  the  Las  Gneyas  Rivers  near  the 

of  the  republic  is  estimated  at  182,622  aquare  Planchon  Pass.    Thence  it  is  to  lead  up  the 

miles.    The  total  area  of  the  fourteen  prov-  valley  of  the  Yalenznela  until  it  reaches  the 

inoes,  as  given  above,  is  123,694  square  miles,  Azuela  Valley  at  the  southern  limit  of  the  Ya- 

leaving  for  the  province  of  Chiloe,  not  com-  He  de  los  Ciegos.    This  is  the  highest  point  on 

pxised  in  that  statement,  an  area  of  9,028  the  entire  line  of  the  road,  which  now  winds 

square  miles.    In  the  census  of  1865,  the  area  around  the  western  base  of  the  volcano  of 

of  Chiloe  is  set  down  at  2,400  square  miles ;  Peteroa,   or  Planchon,  for  a  distance  of  forty- 

since  then,  however,  the  entire  western-coast  three  English  miles.    Here  it  reaches  the  Chi- 

district  of  Patagonia,  up  to  the  ridge  of  the  lian  slope,  and  starts  in  a  northerly  direction 

Cordilleras,   as  well  as  some  small  adjacent  through  the  ravine  of  Yergara  to  where  the 

islands,  has  been  added  to  it.  Yergara  Biver  flows  into  the  Bio  Teno  at  a 

Daring  the  year  1869  the  construction  of  point  called  Las    Toscas,   a  mining    district 

railroads  was  carried  on  with    considerable  where  copper  and  argentiferous  lead  are  found, 

energy.    The  following  lines  were  completed  Thence  the  road  leads  along  the  shore  of  the 

and  in  working  order  at  the  close  of  the  year :  Teno  to  the  station  of  Curico,  where  it  con- 

^     ^  ,  Mu«fc  nects  with  the  road  of  Sautiago. 

PromflantitgotoTO^ralso....... ..........  116  ^^  ^^^^^  j^ere  remark  that,  besides  a  pass 

*'    Caldento  San ADtonio .'.'!!!'..'!!! !.!!!!   M  recently    discovered    by  Germans  travelling 

»    ]^V**?L^?  ^?il?^2; S  from  ChUi  to  Patagonia,  there  are  no  less  than 

OoqnlmDO  to  Las  CaroAS 89  .  _x«  avaj         t    nn 

^  ten  mountain-passes  across  the  Andes:  1.  The 

Total 'l  88!»  pass  from  Antofagasta  in  Catamarca  through 

The  first  two  roads  are  almost  entirely  the  Portezuela  de  Come  Cavallo  to  Guasco  and 
owned  by  the  state,  while  the  four  others  have  Copiapo,  about  14,500  feet  above  the  level  of 
been  built  by  private  companies.  During  the  the  sea ;  2.  A  pass  leading  from  San  Juan  over 
year  1870  the  mountain-range  of  the  CordiBeras  the  Portezuela  de  la  Laguna  to  Coquimbo, 
between  Chili  and  Argentina  has,  for  the  first  16,575  feet;  8.  The  pass  of  Los  Patos,  on  the 
time,  been  traversed  by  a  train  of  loaded  wag-  northern  side  of  the  Aconcagua ;  4.  The  Paso 
ons  Icd'by  Don  Indalecio  Castro,  who  arriv^  de  la  Cumbre,  which  leads  from  Mendoza  by 
at  San  Juan  on  April  8d,  with  forty-one  wag-  way  of  Uspallata  to  Santiago  (445  miles), 
ons,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  inhabitants,  12,580  feet,  passable  from  November  till  May; 
who  had  hitherto  considered  it  impossible  to  5.  The  Dehesa  Pass,  seldom  used ;  6.  The  Tor- 
pass  the  Cordilleras  in  any  other  way  than  tillo  Pass,  much  used  from  the  beginning  of 
with  mules  or  llamas.  Castro  had  started  on  February  till  the  end  of  April,  leads  irom 
his  daring  travels  from  Copiapo  on  the  Chilian  Mendoza  to  Chili,  to  the  valley  of  the  Maypu 
coast,  after  having  carefully  searched  for  every  Biver ;  7.  The  pass  of  La  Cruz  de  la  Piedra, 
available  pass  in  the  mountain-range,  and  after  which  leads  into  the  PortiUo  road  on  the  west- 
making  all  necessary  preparations  during  six  em  slope  of  the  Andes ;  8.  The  pass  of  Las  Da- 
entire  years.  He  was  forty-five  days  on  the  mas,  through  which  a  road  might  be  led  with- 
road  from  Copiapo  to  San  Juan.  Chili  intends  out  great  difficulty;  highest  point  11,600  feet; 
to  cooperate  with  the  Government  of  the  Ar-  9.  The  Planchon  Pass,  leading  along  the  Claro 
gentine  Bepublic  in  building  a  raiboad  across  and  Teno  Bivers  to  Curico,  11,600  feet.  GiUis 
the  Cordilleras  at  an  early  date ;  the  road  from  (who  surveyed  this  pass  in  1827)  says  that  vege- 
Cordova  to  Tucuman,  now  in  course  of  con-  tation  reaches  it,  but  that  its  slope  is  very  rough 
struction,  will  reach  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  steep ;  10.  The  pass  of  Antuco  from  Concep- 
By  order  of  the  Government,  Professor  Emilio  cion  to  Chili.  The  report  of  Bosetti  was  to  be 
Bosetti  has  made  a  minute  survey  of  the  Andes  published  in  full  at  an  early  date,  with  a  map  on 
Mountains  with  the  assistance  of  the  land-sur-  which  all  the  passes  are  designated ;  it  contains 
veyor  Pefia,  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  descriptions  of  the  various  roads,  and  shows 
making  a  railroad  over  the  Planchon  Pass,  conclusively  that  the  Planchon  is  the  most  fa- 
The  celebrated  Chilian  Professor  Domeyko,  a  vorable  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad.  The 
Lithuanian  by  birth,  and  Mr.  Pissis  took  part  length  of  the  road  by  the  line  indicated  will 
in  the  expedition,  which  was  intrusted  to  the  be  1,023  miles,  and  its  cost  is  calculated  at 
care  of  the  experienced  guide  Navarrete.  We  $26,000,000  for  the  Argentine  division,  and 
condense  the  following  from  Professor  Boset-  $6,000,000  for  the  Chilian,  and  the  time  requi- 
ti*s  report  about  the  general  direction  agreed  site  to  complete  the  road  is  estimated  at  four 
upon  for  the  road  ac.ross  the  Andes :   The  rail-  years. 

road,  completed  so  far,  reaches  from  Buenos  Elections  for  a  new  Congress  took  place  on 
Ayres  to  Chivilcoy.  From  the  latter  point  it  the  8d  of  Ap^-il.  The  Government  and  its  sup- 
must  be  built  across  the  Pampas  in  a  westerly  porters  we^e  in  the  mai^  triumphant,  but  at 
direction  to  a  point  a  little  above  the  Junction  the  same  time  the  opposition  party  largely  in- 
of  the  Bio  de  las  Barrancas  with  the  Bio  creased  the  number  of  its  representatives  in 
Grande,  which  there  assumes  the  name  of  Bio  both  Ilouses,  ai^d  elected  a  class  of  men  vastly 
Colorado.  The  road  is  to  go  along  the  right  (or  superior  to  that  which  formerly  represented 
southern)  shore  of  the  Bio  Grande  up  to  where  its  views.  Indeed,  the  very  best  and  foremost 
it  is  caUed  TordiUo,  formed  by  the  junction  of  men  appeared  as  candidates  on  either  side. 
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The  number  of  delegates  elected  hj  the  oppo-  CHINA,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.    The 

sition  party  reached  thirty.  Coancil  of  State  is  the  highest  official  body, 

Considerable  trouble  was  caused  by  the  Aran-  and  consists  of  four  high  dignitaries  and  of 
canians,  who  were  commanded  by  their  self-  two  assistants,  selected  from  the  Grand  Col- 
styled  Emperor,  Orelie.  The  latter  was  re-  lege.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  guard  and 
ported  to  have  obUdned  a  battery  of  light  field-  protest  against  any  decree  which  may  be  in 
guns,  and  instructed  the  Indians  in  artillery  contradiction  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
practice.  Congress  adopted  a  bill  granting  empire,  as  contained  in  the  holy  books  of  Con- 
$500,000  for  the  war  department,  and  authoriz-  fucius.  The  members  of  the  Council  of  State 
ing  the  organization  or  a  force  of  2,000  men,  are  called  State-Ministers.  There  are  six  de- 
fer die  especial  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  partments,  to  wit:  1.  For  the  appointment  and 
the  war.  In  October,  Chilian  papers  reported  control  of  civil  officials  throughout  the  empire ; 
that  Orelie  had  disappeared,  and  that  the  Aran-  2.  Department  of  Finances ;  8.  Department  of 
canians  were  desirous  of  treating  for  peace.  Public  Worship ;  4.  Department  of  War ;  5.  De- 

The  President  on  23d  of  August  received  the  partment  of  Justice  (highest  criminal  court) ; 

Argentine  and  British  ministers,  to  give  his  de-  6.  Department  of  PubUc  Works.  Besides,  there 

cision  as  umpire  between  the  two  Governments  is  a  college  which  attends  to  the  external  af- 

in  a  claim  preferred  against  the  Argentine  fairs. 

Government  by  British  residents  of  Monte vi-  The  Emperor  of  China  is  usually  sty ledJJt^an^ 
deo  for  injuries  received  when  that  port  was  Skarig^  or  August  Supreme,  by  the  people ;  the 
blockaded  by  an  Argentine  fleet  during  the  term  Tien  T8z\  meaning  Son  of  Heaven,  refers 
revolution  of  1845.  The  decision  of  the  Presi-  to  his  position  as  vicegerent  of  Heaven,  and 
dent,  ba.sed  upon  the  opinions  of  several  of  the  is  not  a  common  appellation.  His  personal 
most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  republic,  was  ad-  name  is  Tsai-shun,  which  is  his  given  name, 
verse  to  the  claimants.  and  is  never  used  by  the  people.  Aisingloro 
The  Government  annulled  the  Arman  con-  is  the  family  name  of  the  present  dynasty  of 
tract  for  exporting  guano  to  Europe  from  the  Mantchoos.  His  reign  is  called  Tungchi,  mean- 
Mejillones  deposits,  and,  instead,  adopted  the  ing  United  Rule ;  it  was  called  KiUiang  for 
plan  of  selling  the  guano  as  it  lies  on  the  only  a  few  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
island  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  guano  was  in  1861,  and  is  used  no  longer.  Though  he 
purchased  by  Mr.  Henry  Meigs,  who  had  pre-  succeeded  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Au- 
viously  secured  the  absolute  right  from  the  gust  22,  1861,  his  reign  dates  from  January 
Bolivian  Government  to  export  guano  from  80,  1862,  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding 
that  part  ofthe  island  belonging  to  that  nation,  Chinese  year.  He  was  bom  May  16,  1856, 
giving  as  an  inducement  the  sum  of  four  and  was  the  only  child  of  Yihohu,  whose 
million  dollars'  advance  on  the  price  of  the  reign  was  called  Hien-Fung.  The  regency  is 
article.  Subsequently  the  Government  of  now  conducted  by  two  Empresses,  one  of 
Chili  entered  into  a  contract  with  Mr.  whom,  the  Empress  Tsz  (Mercy)  is  the  Em- 
Meigs  for  the  extraction  and  shipment  of  press-dowager,  or  the  first  Empress  of  the  late 
430,000  tons  of  MejiUones  guano,  the  joint  sovereign;  the  other,  the  Empress  Ngan 
property  of  Chili  and  Bolivia,  at  the  rate  of  (Peace),  is  his  own  mother,  and  was  one  of 
6,000  tons  per  month,  commencing  from  the  the  inferior  wives.  The  late  Emperor's  four 
^st  of  September.  The  price  to  be  paid  by  the  brothers  are  styled  TBin-wang  or  blood-related 
Chilian  Government  for  the  extraction  and  kings;  their  titles  are  Kung^  Chun,  Feu^  and 
shipment  to  be  $2.50  per  ton  on  230,000  tons,  JSin;  the  first,  known  as  Ihrince  Kung,  is  ac- 
and  $2.25  per  ton  on  the  remaining  200,000  tons,  tively  associated  in  the  Government  as  Presi- 
It  was  further  stipulated  that  the  before-men-  dent  of  the  General  Council  of  State — ^the 
tioned  price  for  extraction  and  shipment  should  others  hold  no  important  posts, 
n^t  be  paid  for  any  guano  containing  less  than  The  population  of  China  has  been  much  re- 
sixty  per  cent,  of  phosphates.  duced  during  the  last  fifteen  years  by  reason 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  industrial  progress,  of  rebellion  and  its  consequent  distress,  so  that 
The  Chilian  Agricultural  Society  appointed  a  the  best-qualified  observers,  judging  from  the 
committee,  composed  of  competent  and  expe-  census  of  1812  compared  with  that  of  1822, 
rienced  persons,  to  study  the  system  followed  and  noting  the  enormous  destruction  of  popu- 
in  the  agricultural  schools  established  in  the  lation  in  those  parts  of  Eaansi,  Chehkiang,  Ki- 
United  States,  and  to  make  a  thorough  report  on  angnan,  Shensi,  Yunnan,  and  Honan,  where 
them,  in  order  that  some  plan  might  be  adopted  rebel  armies  resisted  the  Imperial  troops,  and 
for  the  use  of  institutions  of  the  same  class  that  both  destroyed  every  thing  they  could,  place 
are  to  be  established  throughout  Chili.  M.  Julio  the  population  at  present  at  about  three  hun- 
Prieto  Urriola,  a  gentleman  who  has  distin-  dred  millions.  The  population  of  Mantchooria 
guished  himself  in  this  branch  of  science,  was  is  increasing  by  the  immigration  of  Chinese 
appointed  by  the  society  to  communicate  with  from  Shantung,  and  is  near  five  millions  now ; 
the  different  associations  in  the  United  States,  the  population  of  Corea  and  Loochoo  should 
and  to  offer,  in  return  for  the  information  and  not  be  reckoned  in  that  of  China,  which  ex- 
data  requested,  to  remit  all  the  publications  ercises  no  sort  of  control  in  either  country; 
that  have  appeared  in  Chili  on  the  subject.  Loochoo  is  in  fact  a  dependency  of  the  Prince 
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of  Latsama  in  Eiusiu  ^apan).  The  Tienshan 
Pehlu  and  Tienshan  Kanla  are  more  usually 
known  as  the  proyince  of  Hi,  and  have  main- 
tained a  qnasi-independence  for  ten  years  past, 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Imperial 
swaj  may  be  again  acknowledged,  as  the 
oppressions  and  devastations  of  the  Moham- 
medan rulers  are  worse  than  even  those  of 
Chinese  mandarins ;  the  population  of  the  vast 
region  between  Barkoul  and  Yarkaud,  in- 
cluding Khoten  and  aU  the  valley  of  the 
river  Tarim,  has  been  diminished  latterly, 
and  is  now  probably  under  two  millions.  The 
present  population  of  Mongolia  is  not  far  from 
three  milhons,  but  probably  less.  The  total 
number  over  which  the  Emperor  bears  rule 
is  probably  under  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  millions;  the  population  is  supposed  to 
have  diminished  fully  forty  millions  during  the 
years  1852 -'64,  by  the  combined  efifects  of  the 
rebellions  of  the  Taiping  and  Mohammedans 
in  the  central  and  western  provinces,  aided  by 
famine,  sickness,  and  robbers ;  the  latter  rising 
is  far  from  being  suppressed,  and  the  3i(oham- 
medans  in  Kansuh  and  Yunnan  manage  to 
keep  possession  of  the  best  part  of  those  two 
western  provinces. 

The  suppression  of  the  Taipings  in  the 
central  provinces  has  been  followed  by  rapid 
recuperation  of  the  regions  on  both  sides  of 
the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  and  the  people  are  resum- 
ing their  agricultural  and  manufacturing  pur- 
suits. The  rapid  extension  of  the  cultivation 
and  use  of  opium  is  one  of  the  most  disheart- 
ening features  of  the  future  of  China,  as  it  now 
pervades  all  classes;  the  native  drug  comes 
more  and  more  into  competition  with  the  In- 
dian product,  and  everywhere  weakens  and 
destroys  those  who  become  victimized  by  long 


use  of  the  pipe ;  the  foreign  importation  is 
about  86,000  chests  (11,000,000  lbs.)  a  year, 
worth  nearly  $60,000,000,  a  little  less  than  the 
combined  value  of  the  tea  and  silk  exported 
annually.  The  native  growth  is  at  present 
greatest  in  the  western  and  northern  provinces, 
but  no  reliable  statistics  of  the  amount  have 
been  obtained ;  its  price  averages  one-third  of 
the  foreign  article. 

The  Peking  official  journal  of  July  13, 1869, 
admits  the  loss  of  that  part  of  Toorkistan  which 
was  formerly  under  Chinese  rule  and  adminis- 
tration. It  is  impossible  to  obtain  reliable 
data  concerning  the  present  condition  of  the 
finances  of  the  empire.  The  last  official  re- 
port of  the  revenue  (published  in  1844)  gives 
an  aggregate  of  revenues  f^om  all  sources  of 
191,804,189  taels,  or  £63,934,718.  The  cus- 
toms returns  show  the  following  amount  of 
duties  paid : 

Dwtiefpaid  in  Haiknan  TaeU  (1  Tad  equal  to  $1.62) 

at  8  Franct. 


DvnxB. 

1866. 

1867. 

6,157,445 

4,879.045 

208,668 

478,801 

66,892 

1868. 

Import  datles 

Export  daties 

ToDna^  duties 

Duty  paid  by  coast- 
ing trade 

8,265,852 

4,646,710 

217,782 

620,066 

27,949 

8,287,679 
6,841,600 

208,767 

474,802 
118,81)8 

Dnty  on  home  pro- 
ductions   

Total  taels 

Xquiralent  to  ffold. . 

8,686,629 
$18,202,155 

8.785,880 
$18,363,710 

11.425.656 
$14,886,996 

The  following  is  the  official  report  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  China  in  the  year  1868. 
The  commercial  tael  at  $1.43.  It  embra<;es  a  list 
of  the  countries  with  which  a  trade  was  carried 
on,  with  the  imports  from  and  exports  to  the 
same;  also  the  trade  at  each  of  the  open  ports. 


TRADIXfl  fJOTTNTRIFS 

1868. 

PORTS  OPEN  TO  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE. 

1867. 

Impork 

Export. 

Import. 

E^wrL 

Great  Britain 

24,480,000 

16,670,000 

26,100,000 

2,610,000 

780,000 

740,000 

690,000 

820,000 

260,000 

880,000 

90,000 

EB0,600 

70,000 

830,000 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  ■ 

42,040,000 

8,970,000 

260,000 

940,000 

2,850,000 

290,000 

80,000 

180,000 

280,000 

60,000 

10,000 

800,000 

6,580,000 

280,000 

4,690,000 

680,000 

880,000 

ShiiFtgtiaf ...... 

46.570,000 
2,240,000 

2»vno,ooo 

Honff-Kong  * 

Less  zeSzport.. 

ChntoB 

East  Indies 

•  •  •  • 

Japan 

44.880,000 
7,860,000 
4,780,000 
6,800,000 
8,870,000 
160,000 
400.000 

75o;ooo 

»  •  •  • 

kb'ooo 

770,000 

•      790,000 

870.000 

29,280,000 

10,660,000 

220,000 

i,7m,o(» 

14,820,000 
2Q.00O 
60.000 
10,000 

Australia 

Singapore 

Swatow 

Siam 

Amov 

Philippine  Isles 

Fa-t0chen  (Foochow) . . . 

Takao  (Formosa) 

Tameui  (Formosa) 

Ningpo  

Jara 

Cochin  China 

Amoor  Provinces 

Siberia 

TBcfiin-klanflr 

United  States 

Kin-kiang. ."..'.! 

M     •     ■     • 

South  America 

Hankan  

570,060 

190,000 

960,000 

10,000 

Earopean  Continent 

British  Channel 

Tschi-ftt  (Cheefoo) 

Tientsin.  ..  . 

Other  Countries 

Ne  w-tachn  an  fir 

Total 

Total,  1868 

78,820,000 
.    2,200,000 

60,110,000 

•  •  •  • 

71,640.000 
2,810,000 

OT,90O,00O 

Transfers  ftom  1867. . 

Be6zport 

Net  1867 

Net  1868 

71,120,000 

69,110,000 

69,880,000 

57,900,000 

In  1868  the  port  of  Tschao-tschu-fu  was 
opened  to  foreign  commerce,  hut  there  were 
no  arrivals  or  clearances  during   the    year. 

*  The  importations  by  iiray  of  Hong-Eonf>[  come  from 
Great  Britain,  America,  India,  and  other  countries. 


Converting  the  above  values  into  United 
States  money,  the  imports  sum  up  $101,346,- 
000  gold ;  the  exports,  $98,481,750  gold.  The 
following  table  shows  the  articles  of  import 
and  export  in  1868,  and  their  respective  value  : 
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Import. 


Opiam 

CottOB  Goods 

Woollen  Goods 

Cotton,  nw  materisl. 

Metal?. 

Cotl 

Yaiioas  articled 


Total  taels , 


98.180,000 
U,81t),000 
6,510,000 
4,800,000 
8,160,000 
1,B»,000 
7,140,000 


n.uo.000 


Tea 

Silk,  raw... 
Silk  Goods. 
Various 


Toul.. 


Export. 


87,170,000 

M,490,000 

8,100,000 

4,800,000 


60,110,000 


The  total  value  of  specie  imported  in  1867 


amounted  to  64,980,000  taels ;  exports,  56,950,- 
000  taels.  According  to  a  correspondence  from 
Shanghai,  the  importations  of  opium  in  Hong- 
Kong  amounted  to  88,148  piculs,  while  the  re- 
port from  the  custom-house  gives  only  62,666 
piculs.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  bal- 
ance of  25,682  piculs,  at  188^  English  pounds, 
was  smuggled  into  the  country. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  all  the  Chinese 
ports  (arrivals  and  clearances)  was  as  follows : 


FLAGS  OF 


Great  Britain , 

America. 

OermiBy 

France 

sum 

Netherlands.. 

China. 

Denmark 

Spain 

Swedm 

Variooa 


ToUl. 


1866. 


Shlpt. 


8,278 

3,603 

3.248 

234 

157 

104 

516 

216 

18 

63 

80 


16,672 


Tou. 


2,921,861 

1,057,687 

620,322 

106,918 

67,602 

69,888 

83,724 

87,058 

23,860 

18,927 

22,200 


6,877,582 


1867. 


Shlpt. 


7,964 

2,926 

2,282 

217 

166 

252 

561 

189 

71 

82 

94 


14,705 


ToDk 


8.711,060 

1,678,764 

611,841 

112,687 

71,924 


84,600 
25,870 
21,868 
22,171 
28,«7 


6,896,816 


1868. 


Bhipc 


7,166 

8,628 

1,772 

249 

922 

124 

671 

185 

44 

106 

64 


14,075 


Ton*. 


8,882,092 

2,287,827 

467,087 

189,165 

91,812 

85,106 

82,782 

28,787 

11,147 

96,168 

22,685 


6,418,508 


The  animosity  of  the  Chinese  against  for- 
eigners, during  the  year  1870,  brought  on 
outbreaks  of  more  than  common  violence.  In 
Jannary  a  fierce  attack  was  made  on  the  French 
and  English  missionaries  at  Hangkow',  on  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang  River,  and  a  number  of  the 
former  were  outrageously  treated,  their  houses 
bamed,  and  one  clergyman  killed.  The  French 
minister  at  once  ordered  the  admiral  to  his 
aid,  and  with  several  gunboats  steamed  up  the 
river,  where  he  demanded  of  the  governor 
reparation  and  punishment  of  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  violence.  The  governor  tried 
to  procrastinate,  and  attempted  Chinese  *^  di- 
plomacy,^' but  the  Frenchman  was  perempto- 
ry. Bis  demands  were  complied  with,  churches 
and  missions  were  rebuilt^  actual  indemnificar 
tion  made,  and  several  of  the  known  partici- 
pants in  the  affair  were  beheaded.  For  a  time 
every  thing  remained  quiet;  but  educated 
Chinamen  said  openly  that  in  a  little  time  they 
would  kill  every  foreigner  in  China.  In  or- 
der to  accomplish  this  end,  from  Nanking  to 
Tien-tsin,  a  concerted  plan  of  action  was 
agreed  upon,  under  the  plea  that  foreigners 
were  in  China  for  the  purpose  of  **  kidnapping 
joong  boys  and  girls,**  killing  them,  digging 
out  their  eyes,  mutilating  their  persons,  stew- 
ing portions  of  their  bodies  in  a  huge  caldron, 
and  packing  them  in  tin  cans ;  after  which  they 
shipped  them  to  Europe  and  America  for 
medicinal  purposes,  the  preparation  being  a 
sore  panacea  for  baffling  diseases.  On  June 
6th  the  several  governors  of  all  the  northern 
provinces  caused  to  be  posted  official  notices 
taking  cognizance  of  the  rumors,  and  giving 
official  color  and  sanction  thereto!  In  every 
village,  hamlet,  fishing-station,  and  city,  these 
notices  appeared  on  waUs  and  tenoples, 
and  the  following,  from  the  North  (fhina 
KewB^  at  Shanghai,  was  circulated  all  over  the 
province : 


ProdamaUon  ittutd  by  *Wa%g^  Chin  nen  of  TarUu  in 
th6  Prtfecture  of  Ckitikeang. 

Dated  6th  June,  1870. 

Whereas^  It  has  been  discovered  by  me  that  a 
number  of  vicious  characters  are  going:  about  in  all 
directions,  kidnapping  children  and  young  women, 
by  stupefying  them,  either  through  the  medium  or 
taste  in  something  they  give  them  to  eat,  or  of  vapor 
conveyed  in  tobacco  they  give  them  to  smoke,  there- 
by rendering  them  more  easy  subjects  for  abduc- 
tion, the  result  of  which  is  that  they  are  cruelly  mur- 
dered for  the  sake  of  procuring,  in  the  cose  of  males, 
their  eyeballs,  livers,  and  Utlet^  and,  in  that  of  fe- 
males, their  breasts  and  privr  parts,  which  are  out  out 
to  be  made  up,  it  is  presumed,  mto  some  strange  drug. 

And  as  this  is  a  matter  of  deep  commiseration, 
the  Chih  Helen  has  taken  secret  and  vi^lant  meas- 
ures for  their  apprehension,  and  it  is  nis  duty  to 
issue  this  pressiiig  notice,  oalling  upon  all  classes 
not  to  allow  their  wives  and  cMlc&en  to  run  the  risk 
of  being  kidnapped  by  going  out  at  will ;  and  any 
one  who  can  procure  the  conviction  of  one  of  these 
kidnappers  shall,  without  fail,  receive  a  reward  of 
$100.  Let  all  ooey  with  trembling.  A  necessary 
notice. 

The  consequence  of  this  official  notice  was 
to  cause  great  alarm  among  tlie  lower  classes, 
and  to  intensify  their  bitter  hatred  of  Euro- 
peans. 

The  first  result  of  these  inflammatory  proc- 
lamations was  the  bloody  massacre  of  Tien- 
tsin. Tien-tsin  is  situated  on  the  Peiho 
Biver,  and  is  at  the  head  of  navigation,  the 
depot  for  Peking — which  is  one  hundred  miles 
northeast  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  pro- 
tected by  two  large  forts,  rendered  almost 
impregnable  by  their  natural  position.  Tliey 
are  furnished  with  a  large  number  of  improved 
guns,  among  which  are  twenty  Dahlgrens  of 
the  largest  calibre.  It  was  at  this  point  the 
English  and  French  were  so  severely  beaten 
in  1858  by  Chinese  forces.  The  Sisters  of 
Mercy  have  had  a  mission  at  Tien-tsin  for 
eight  years.  On  June  19th,  the  mutterings  of 
trouble,  heard  for  weeks  previously,  assumed 
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hostile  shape  by  the  assembling  of  a  large  how,  and  there  he  demanded  protection  for  the 
crowd  of  natives  under  the  walls  of  the  native  consulate,  the  persons  who  were  resident,  and 
city,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  foreign  set-  for  himself.  He  also  asked  Ghun^-how  to  pro- 
tlement^  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tect  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  their  hospitaj,  as 
French  settlement,  i.  e.,  the  consulate^  cathe-  he  had  by  that  time  heard  they  were  in  danger, 
dral,  mission,  and  hospital.  (In  all  Chma  it  is  Chung-how  told  him  that  he  could  not  protect 
observable  that  the  French  almost  invariably  auyof  the  persons  whom  he  had  named.  Some 
form  settlements  apart  from  other  nationalities,  altercation  took  place,  when  one  of  the  sol- 
and  as  near  the  native  cities  as  possible.)  All  diers  of  the  Yamen  stabbed  the  French  consul 
that  day  the  crowd  indulged  in  fierce  screams  in  the  thigh  with  a  spear,  and  in  that  wounded 
and  howls,  beating  of  tom-toms  and  gongs,  state,  with  the  blood  having  reddened  the 
and  assaults  of  servants  of  Europeans,  and  whole  side  of  his  white  linen  trousers,  the 
such  native  Christians  as  appeared  on  the  consul  went  to  the  door  of  the  Yamen,  and, 
streets,  the  unfortunates  being  thrashed  with  holding  up  the  French  flag,  asked  leave  to 
long  bamboo  rods,  applied  by  the  loading  pass.  The  soldiers  and  mob  seemed  awed  for 
"braves,"  who  were  applauded  and  enoour-  a  moment,  but  it  was  for  a  moment  only.  They 
aged  by  several  hundreds  of  Chung-how's  sol-  fell  upon  the  unfortunate  consul,  pierced  him 
diers,  evidently  in  earnest  cooperation  with  with  spears  and  swords,  and  after  mutilating 
the  gathering  assailants.  Dr.  Fraser,  an  £ng-  him,  threw  his  corpse  into  the  river.  Hean- 
lish  surgeon,  only  escaped  "personal  violence  while  the  mob,  after  allowing  the  French  con- 
through  the  fleetness  of  his  horse.  The  French  sul  to  go  toward  the  Yamen,  immediately 
consul,  M.  Fontanier,  used  his  best  endeavors  broke  open  the  consulate  and  murdered  Mon- 
to  prevent  trouble,  and  made  a  direct  appeal  sieur  and  Madame  Thomassin,  and  the  Abbe 
to  Chung-how  to  prevent  any  violence,  by  de-  Chevrier,  and  another  Catholic  priest.  M. 
tailing  a  portion  of  his  army  (which  numbered  Thomassin  was  an  attach^  of  the  French  le- 
several  thousands)  for  the  protection  of  his  gation  at  Peking,  and  had  only  arrived  the  day 
countrymen.  Chung-how  said  that  he  would  previous  from  France  with  his  newly-married 
certaiiUy  protect  him,  and  sent  two  "  glass-  and  beautiful  young  bride.  The  mob,  led  on 
buttoned  mandarins "  (a  rank  of  about  the  by  soldiers,  then  set  fire  to  the  consulate,  and 
same  as  a  policeman),  who  were  jeered  at  by  the  church  of  the  Catholic  mission,  and  bnmt 
the  people  and  driven  away.  all  the  other  inmates  who  could  not  escape. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  Monday,  June  20th,  Simultaneously  with  the  assault  on  the  French 

the  tumult  continued ;  the  crowd  being  largely  consulate,  the  mob  and  soldiery  surrounded 

augmented,  and  numbering  several  thousand ;  the  hospital  of  the  French  Sisters  of  Charity. 

A  French  priest  was  caught,  and  received  two  Having  set  fire  to  a  portion  of  the  building, 

Uundred  blows  of  the  bastinado.    The  hooting  they  entered  the  gates,  and  dragged  all  the  Sis- 

and  howling  surpassed  that  of  the  previous  ters  of  Charity  out  into  the  street    There  they 

day.    The  ^^  braves 'demanded  of  the  Sisters  stripped  them  naked,  exposed  them  to  the 

that  the  children  be  turned  into  the  street  at  public  gaze,  plucked  out  their  eyes,  cut  off 

once,  and  that  they  forthwith  leave  the  set-  their  breasts,  ripped  them  open,  dragged  out 

tlement.    They  threyr  missiles  at  the  mission ;  their  hearts,   and  deliberately  cut  them   to 

used  the  most  disgraceful  language,  and  heaped  pieces,  and  divided  portions  of  their   flesh 

all  possible  insult  on  the  devoted  ladies.   They  among  the   infuriated    mob.     The   lady  su- 

also  insulted  every  foreigner  who  was  abroad  perioress  of  the  hospital,  it  is  related,  was  cut 

on  the  river  or  in  the  city,  and  in  the  after-  m  twain  while  yet  alive,    No  sooner  had  the 

noon  grew  so  violent  that  M.  Fontanier  again  mob  and  the  soldiers  glutted  their  thirst  for 

sought  his  Excellency  Chung-how,   and  de-  human  blood  on  the  unfortunate  Sisters,  than 

manded  of  him  protection.    "  Glass-buttoned  they  burnt  the  entire  hospital.    Nearly  a  hnn- 

mandarins  "  were  again  sent,  but  the  soldiers,  dred  orphan  children,  who  had  been  received 

armed  with  breech-loading  rifles,  were  sta-  into  the  orphanage  attached  to  the  hospital^ 

tioned  to  protect  the  shops  of  native  merchants  perished  in  the  flames.    The  mutilated  mem- 

irom  violence  when  the  mob  should  become  hers  of  the  dead  Sisters  were  thrown  into  the 

excited  too  greatly.    The  Sisters,  with  barred  burning  ruins,  and  thus,  together  with  the 

doors,  withstood  the  demands  of  the  crowd,  little  children  they  were  charitably  nurturing, 

releasing    ail  the    children  who    desired  to  was  the  holocaust  completed.    Mr.  N.  Proto- 

leave ;  but,  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-four,  popoff,  a  Bussian  merchant,  with  his  wife,  to 

only  eighteen  consented  to  leave.  '  whom  he  had  only  been  married  two  days, 

On  Tuesday,  the  21st,  about  noon  the  crowd  were  met  in  the  town  of  Tien-tsin  by  the  same 

reassembled  and  advanced  to  the  consulate  in  Inforiated  mob  and  soldiery,  and  murdered, 

two  sections.    It  was  at  two  o'clock  that  the  A  French  merchant,  M.  Chalmaison,  hearing 

assault  commenced.    The  French  consul,  M.  that  the  Sisters  of  Charity  were  being  attacked, 

Fontanier,  seeing  himself  menaced  and  his  win-  tried  to  get  near  the  hospital  to  defend  them, 

dows  broken  by  stones,  left  the  consulate  in  uni-  but  he  was  caught  in  the  street  and  hacked  to 

form,  and  insisted  on  being  accompanied  by  a  pieces.    His  wife,  on  hearing  of  her  husband's 

petty  mandarin,  who  was  looking  on  at  the  mob  death,  fled  to  the  house  of  a  native  Christian 

without  impeding  them,  tothe  Yamen  of  Chung-  and  remained  there  till  night,  when,  disguised 
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in  a  Chinese  dress,  she  ventured  to  her  house,  The  Ministry  of  Administration  (Li-pu)  has  there- 

thmking  to  see  the  body  of  her  dead  husband,  fore  been  instracted  to  define  the  several  pnnish- 

v«u«    e^.  ,                ,  "^  ,      ^_.i«„„^.«^  4.^  _^i.  ments  to  bo  inflicted  upon  the  said  officials. 

After  a  fruitless  search  she  endeavored  to  get  Further,  Tseng-kwo-Tan  has  been  ordered  to  repaid 

back  to  the  Chinese  house,  bat,  being  discov-  to  Tien-tsin  to  institute  strict  inquiry  into  the  oocur- 

ered  by  some  of  Chung-how's  trained  troops  rences  and  to  report  upon  them  to  the  Emperor, 

(the  Chung-how  Rifles),    she   was  killed  by  ^  ^gt^i^i  as  regards  the  miserable  individuals  who 

them  in  the  street.  During  the  afternoon,  Dr.  }"X?  ^^'^  ^^"^^  of  kidnapping,  and  the  pnnoipal 
»ioiu  lu  »uv  oM^T^v.  ^uxAuj^  V  2';^:'^  "V  '  instigators  of  the  late  disturbances,  they  must  ne 
Fraser,  the  resident  surgeon  at  Tien-tsin,  was  arrested  and  punished.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  Tseng- 
attacked  by  the  mob  while  returning  from  a  kwo-fan,  in  concert  with  Chung-how.  to  execute  the 
visit  to  a  sick  patient  in  the  town,  and  only  measures  necessary  with  regam  to  the  latter  point. 

escaped  serious  lU-treatment  by  being  moimted  }?  ^}^  ,1^*^t'^®  °^  ^!?  ^""^^  ^^l^  will  have  to  inves- 
^«  5  A^^*-  u^^^  4^k«4.  K^«^».1»«  ^u.^i.^k  ♦!,/»  tigate  the  bottom,.and  to  search  for  the  root;  they 
on  a  fleet  horse  that  bore  hun  through  the  ^^^  proceed  witk  justice  and  without  partiality,  or 
crowd.  About  fifty  Cantonese  men,  who  were  jmy  private  considerations, 
suspected  of  being  on  intimate  terms  with  This  is  our  imperial  will. 
Europeans,  were  murdered  during  the  excite-  The  news  of  the  massacre  produced  a  terrible 
ment,  and  even  toward  the  end  of  the  day  state  of  excitement  among  the  native  popula- 
some  miscreants  were  prowling  about  the  for-  tion  of  China,  which  exulted  over  it,  and  in 
eign  settlement.  One  of  them  was  taken  with  many  places  made  threatening  demonstrations 
a  loaded  pistol,  and  he  confessed  that  he  had  against  the  foreigners.  At  Oheefoo,  Mr.  Hart- 
been  sent  to  kill  some  of  the  Europeans  in  the  well,  an  American  missionary,  was  seized  by 
cQstoms  service.  a  high  mandarin,  bound  hand  and  foot,  beaten 
As  soon  as  the  slaughter  commenced,  news  nearly  to  death,  and  ordered  to  leave  tlie 
of  it  was  carried  by  the  friendly  Chinese  to  province  under  pain  of  death.  The  Protestant 
the  main  settlement,  and  instantly  means  of  missionaries  of  Shanghai  and  Hong-Kong 
defence  were  taken.  There  was  lying  at  the  signed  the  following  address  to  the  French 
levee  the  American  steamship  Manchu,  Captain  consul-general  at  Shanghai,  the  Comte  de  Me- 
Steele,  and  the  English  steamship  Appin,  be-  jan : 

sides  two  barks  and  three  schooners.    Inas-  Shanghai,  July  5, 1870. 

mnch  as  the  deck  of  the  Manchu  commanded  We,  the  undersigned  Protestant  clergymen  and 

the  entire  levee  and  the  main  street  leading  to  missionaries  residing  at  Shanghai,  lose  no  time  in 

♦k«  ^it.„    ;*    «r«-   A^^^r^A    i^r.«*   *«    «««f«J^:„^  wntmg  to  assure  you  of  our  profound  and  smcere 

the  city,  it  was  d^med   best  to  centralize  gympa^Jhy  on  the  present  ocoi^ion.    At  a  time  like 

means  of  defence,  and  so  eleven  mounted  guns  tnis  one  unanimous  feeling  of  common  sorrow  fills 

were  procured ;   guns,   rifles,  and  pistols  se-  our  hearts.  The  loss  of  the  devoted  men  and  women, 

cured:    the  ladies  and    children  hurried  on  who  have  been  so  barbaroualysacriflced  at  Tien-tsin, 

b<«rd;thecitizei«re»olvedintoap,trolgaard,  " ti"" f^ tt^'S^r";  clr/rfhl7~mto 

and  as  night  closed  m  they  awaited  an  attack.  ^^  i^ord  Jesus  Christ,  that  He  will  be  with  His 

The  Chinese,  informed  of  these  preparations  people  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  we  ore  comforted 

by  spi^  had,  however,  not  the  courage  to  oy  the  teaching  of  ecclesiastical  history,  which  as- 

make  an  attack,  and  thus  106  foreigners  in  f?'®^,^»  *?»    w®  ^^"^^^.u^^TJ?^  "  J?!f  T"^*?^ 

r;^  ffl;«  -,^-«  -I««;i     r\^  ♦!,«  oci-t.  +i./t?««i!„i.  the  Church."    We  pray  that  full  reparation  for  the 

Tien-tem  were  saved.   On  the  26th  the  Enghsh  ^  ^^  y^^^j,  protection  for  the  filt^re  may  be  se- 

gnnboat  Opossum  arrived,  putting  an  end  to  cured  for  those  engaged  in  the  spread  of  religion 

all  danger.     On  the  day  before,  June  25th,  the  throughout  the  Chinese  Empire. 

following  Imperial  decree  had  been  published :  xhe  members  of  the  Chinese  embassy,  at 


cane  to  pass  that  the  people  of  Tien-tsin  began  to  Anairs : 

entertain  doubts  in  their  minds,  and  created  dis-  Twentt-eiohtu  Dat  or  tub  Sixth  Moon  ) 

turbanoes.      And    further,  in   consequence    of  the  {Julp  27, 1870).      ) 

French  Consul  Fontanier  having  discharged  a  re-  It  is  with  a  profound  sentiment  of  grief  that  we 

volver  in  the  Yamcn  of  Chung-how,  and  fired  a  shot  learned  that  the  scenes  of  murder  and  devastation. 

At  the  eitv  magistrate  of  Tien-tsin,  the  excitement  of  which  occurred  at  Tien-tsin  through  a  popular  rising, 

the  people  rose  to  such  a  degree  that  a  general  fight  have  been  confirmed  by  a  telegram  lately  received 

eii!«aed^  iji  the  course  of  which  Fontanier  was  killed,  from  Count  de  Rochechouart.   We  have,  on  the  other 

and  missionary  establishments  set  on  fire  and  de-  hand,  been  semi-offlcially  informed  that  the  Chinese 

molished.  Government  has  confided  to  a  functionary  of  elevated 

It  appears  from  this,  first,  that  Chun^-how,  belni^  rank  and  eminent  capacity  the  core  of  opening  an  in- 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  mtemational  quiry  relative  to  these  deplorable  events.  We  do  not 
sfijUTiL  haa  been  unable  to  pooify^  the  place ;  second,  hesitate  to  affirm  that  this  high  personage^  whoever 
that  the  Toatal  of  Tien-tsin,  Chow-chiahsun,  whose  he  may  be,  will  use  the  greatest  diligence  m  aoquit- 
duty  it  was  to  set  a  good  example  to  all  the  people,  ting  himself  of  his  mission,  regulating  his  action  on 
has  not  been  able  to  prevent  tne  outbreak  before  it  treaties  and  laws.  This  is  for  us  a  reason  to  hope 
was  too  late ;  third,  that  the  Chifu  (prefect)  of  Tien-  that  the  negotiations  previously  commenced  between 
tain,  Chang-kuang-tsae,  and  the  Chin-sien  (city  the  Duke  de  Gramont  and  ourselves,  with  a  view  to 
msgistrate)  of  Tien-tsin,  Lni-chih,  have  shown  an  arrange,  as  we  have  done  with  the  principal  courts 
niter  want  of  skill  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  several  of  Europe,  the  bases  of  a  durable  understanding  on 
daties.  the  principles  of  international  law,  and  which  have 

It  is  evident  that  so  great  a  disaster  oould  never  been  so  unfortunately  interrupted  at  the  moment 

have  taken  place  bat  for  the  alleged  reason,  and  that  they  were  about  to  be  completed,  will  be  resumed 

therefore  all  the  above-named  officials  must  be  con-  hereafter.    Under  existing  circumstances  we  propose 

lidered  guilty  and  responsible  for  these  events.  to  leave  Paris  for  Spain  to-morrow.  Wo  shall  shortly 
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return,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  ask  j^ermiasion  to  take  conceding  to  him  the  territorj  he  alreadv  held 

leave  of  your  Excellencj  in  renewing  the  assurance  m^^  his  independence,  to  obtain  from  him  a 

of  our  high  esteem.  promise  that  he  would  make  no  more  conquests. 

The  foreign  ministers  at  Peking  were  much  He  refused  to  give  any  snch  promise.  Another 
disturbed  by  the  atrocity,  and  the  Emperor  Mohammedan  rebellion  which  has  been  going 
forbade  any  of  them  to  leave  Peking  until  the  on  for  years  is  that  of  the  Soongarians,  in  the 
excitement  should  be  over.   The  Chinese  Gov-  northern  provinces  of  £an-suh  and  Shen-si, 
vemment  promised  to  comply  with  all  reason-  i^'ho  rose  under  similar  provocations  to  those 
able  demands  for  satisfaction ;  but  as  to  the  which  had  occasioned  the  revolt  in  Yunnan, 
extent  of  this  satisfaction  it  was  found  difficult  This  insurrection  commenced  in  1862,  at  Sin- 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  the  representa-  gan-fu,  the  capital  of  Shen-sL,  and  spread  very 
tive  of  Franco  in  Peking.     In  October,  the  rapidly  in  the  nortliwest.     Messengers  were 
French  demands  were  so  far  granted,  that  six-  gent  from  Ssalar,  the  largest  community  of 
teen  Chinese  were  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  Soongarians  in  China,  to  every  place  where 
and  two  mandarins  to  be  exiled.    The  execu-  Soongarians  dwelt,  to  call  them  to  the  holy 
tion  of  the  former  took  place  on  the  27th  of  war  against  the  Mantchoos.    All  the  Boonga- 
October,  while  Mr.  Seward  and  his  party  were  rian  men,  without  exception,  were  required  to 
entertained  at  the  Kussian  embassy.  The  lead-  join  the  military  force,  and  to  bring  their 
ing  officials  who  were  implicated  in  this  mas-  goods  to  the  mosques  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
sacre  were  left  unpunished,'  and  the  sincerity  common  fund.    The  insurrection  was  headed 
of  the  Chinese  Government  was  greatly  doubt-  by  Sso-chun-schan,  and  was  organized  on  a 
ed  by  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Peking.  radical  democratic  basis,  yet  under  very  strict 

The  additional  articles  ♦  to  the  treaty  be-  discipline.    Officers  and  common  soldiers  were 

tween  the  United  States  and  China,  of  June  paid  equal  rates  out  of  the  common  treasury; 

18,  1868,  which  were  concluded  and  signed  by  the  nse  of  tobacco,   opium,   and  wine,  was 

theplenipotentiaries  of  the  two  Governments,  strictly  forbidden.    Wherever  the  Soongarians 

at  Washington,  July  18,  1868,  were  ratified  in  have  made  their  way,  they  have  removed  the 

1869  by  the  Chinese  Government    The  Chi-  officials  of  the  Mantchoos,  and  reorganized  the 

nese  Government  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  country,    llie  Mohammedans  have  laid  aside 

results  ofMr.Burlingame*s  mission  in  the  United  the  Chinese   costume,  and  adopted  that   of 

States  and  England  that  it  extended  his  term  Bokhara.    The  Chinese  and  Camrack  temples 

to  two  years,  and  appropriated  the  sum  of  Lave  been  pulled  down,  and  all  the  children, 

$140,000  in  gold  for  expenses.    In  January,  without  distinction,  have  been  taken  to  the 

1870,  he  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  with  mosques,  to  be  brought  up  in  the  religion  of 

the  North-German  Confederation,  simUar  in  Islam.    Chinese,  who  accept  Islamism,  enjoy 

all  important  provisions  to  the  treaties  con-  the  same  rights  as  the  Soongarians ;  bnt  who- 

cluded  with  the  United  States  and  England,  ever  remains  a  Buddhist  is  made  a  laborer  or 

From  Berlin  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  herdsman ;  only  the  women  are  permitted  to 

he  was  received  with  the  greatest  distinction ;  adhere  to  their  faith.    The  insurrection  spread 

but,  before  his  negotiations  for  an  additional  steadily  from  city  to  city,  along  the  northern 

treaty  were  concluded,  he  died.  part  of  the  Thian-Shan  to  the  extreme  border 

The    rebellions   in  the  southwestern    and  trading-towns  of  Kuld-shee  on  the  Hi  (August, 

northwestern  provinces  of  the  empire  main-  1864),  and  Tuguchuk  (1865).  Another  dlTision 

tained  their  strength  during  the  year.    The  of  the  insurrectionists  advanced   along    the 

disturbances  first  broke  out  among  the  Mo-  roads  which  follow  the  mountain-ranges  of 

hammedan  Panthay  of  the  southwest  prov-  Toorkistan,  and  the  cross-roads  between  Oksu 

ince  of  Yunnan,  about  twelve  years  ago.  They  and  Tarkand.    Of  the  nomadic  tribes  around 

were  occasioned  by  the  heavy  taxation  and  the  Tuguchuk  the  Kirgheez  took  the  side  of  the 

misconduct  of  the  Mantchoo  officers.    At  first  Soongarians,  and,  of  course,  the  Calmucks,  the 

the  movement  was  considered  as  of  no  impor-  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Elrgheez,  allied  theni- 

tance,  and  only  a  small  detachment  of  troops  selves  with  the  Chinese  party.    The  Calmncks 

was  sent  againt  the  rebels.    This  force  was  at  length  obtained  the  ascendency,  and  the 

soon  repulsed.  When  more  energetic  measures  Soongarians  were  put  back  on  the  defensive  in 

were  adopted,  the  insurrection  had  acquired  Tuguchuk.    But,  in  the  beginning  of  1866,  the 

such  strength  that  nothing  was  accomplished.  Mantchoos  had  possession  of  only  three  points 

The  Chinese  forces  were  not  able  to  cross  in  the  province  of  Hi,  and  in  1868  the  Mo- 

the    borders  of  the  disturbed   region.     The  hammedans  ruled  not  only  all  of  old  Soonga- 

rebels  divided  their  territory  into  four  dis-  ria,  but  also  the  whole  of  East  Toorkistan  and 

tricts,   and    chose   their   leader,  Ta-wia-tsin  Khoten,  Kashgar  and  Yarkand.    At  the  end 

King.   lie  assumed  the  name  of  Solimon.  The  of  1869  and  the  beginning  of  1870  the  insnrrec* 

royal  palace  was  established  at  Tali-fu.    Since  tion  also  extended  to  the  hitherto  quiet  Mongo- 

then  Yunnan  has  been  an  independent  king-  ]ia.  When  the  insurgents  had  pressed  forward  to 

dom.     In  1866  the  Chinese  Government  sent  the  vicinity  of  Urga,  the  Russian  authorities, 

an  embassy  to  King  Solimon,  which  sought,  by  at  the  solicitation  of  the  chief  in  the  province 

~r^ — ,.    ,    ,  ^,^ -r-; — ; — r — : TT  of  Urara,  sent  a  detachment  of  Cossacks  over 

•  SCO  the  text  of  these  articles  In  the  Akebicak  Ak-  Zt.    v     j  tt ;«  »i.^,,4^  iTn  «,si«o  »r.^^*^^  ^^ 

jruAL  CT0LOP.S1WA  foF  1868.  the  border.    Urga  is  about  170  miles  south  of 
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the  Siberian  line  near  Eiakhta,  and  18  an  impor-  sympathies  with  the  Oonstitational  party,  of 

tant  market  and  pringipal  intermediate  station  which  Qaeen  Christina  was  then  at  the  head : 

for  the  trade  which  goes  to  Siberia,  and  is  also  but,  at  tibe  same  time,  he  contributed  much  to 

the  seat  of  the  Gaison-Tamba,  or  most  impor-  modify  the  horrors  of  the  civil  war,  and  to 

tant  Lama-Eing  of  the  Mongols.  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  prisoners,  whom 

In  1870  the  war  against  the  Mohammedans  the  Spanish  anthorities  would  have  pnt  to 

in  Yannan,  according  to  the  Chinese  reports,  death.    He  also  advocated  the  cause  of  the 

took  a  turn  very  favorable  to  their  Grovem-  slaves,  and  urged  upon  Spain  the  repression  of 

ment.    The  following  information  on  the  last  the  slave-trade.    His  fine  address  and  reputa- 

movements  on  this  seat  of  war,  both  in  the  tion  for  gallantry  aided  his  popularity  among 

southwestern  and  northwestern  provinces,  is  the  Spanish  people.    In  December,  1838,  he 

from  the  North  China  Netotj  of  July  8th :  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his 

The  two  imperiaUfit  armies,  commanded  respeo-  {^^\^il  *"^ j^  ^®1^  returned  from  Spain,  jmd 

lively  by  Tang-ta-men  and  Chen-foo-tay,  have  been  '^^k  his  seat  m  the  House  of  Lords.     He  de- 

▼ictorious,  botn  at  Chao-chong  and  near  the  capital  fended  his  own  course  in  Spain,  and  the  policy 

Some  Btoon^  and  imMrtantforta,  together  ;with  8^^  of  the  ministry  by  which  he  had  been  em- 

are  pitileas  toward  the  vanquUhed,  and  put  all  to  the  ^^^  attacks  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 

sword.    There  hardly  seema  any  hope  left  to  the  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Carlists. 

Mohftmmedans.  aave  in  their  capitid  city  of  Tali,  From  1839  to  1841  Earl  Clarendon  was  Lord 

whCTethcix  ruler  ia  ensoonced.    And  thU  will  soon  prfyy  Seal  and  ChanoeUor  of  the  Duchy  of 

tali  before  the  oannon  of  Mr.  Mourens.    The  capture  t  ««.;««♦«-«  ««  ♦Va  "i/a>i*^«w«a  «,;«^«4.««.   «*«ynr«a 

of  the  celebrated  fort  near  the  capital,  which^^had  Lancaster  m  the  Melbonrne  ministry,  and  was 

previooaly  kept  in  awe  all  the  Chinese  army,  is  en-  sworn  a  Fnvy  Councillor  m  January,  1840. 

tirdy  attributed  to  the  Ehai-noa-phao  (grape-shot,  'VThen  Sir  Robert  Peel  succeeded  to  power  in 

«#.,  Worag-flowera  cannon)  which  this  officer  di-  1841,  Lord  Clarendon  retired  from  the  ministry, 

fairly  ^*  ^LiJ^'^fTch"^^^^  ^"*  supported  all  the  liberal  measures  of  Sir 

who  la^ly  kftlSinkow  with  oS?  foreign  (oLkj  Robertas  administration.    He  was   appointed 

companion  for  Yunnan,  with  some  European  fire-  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  m  Lord  John 

anna,  destined  to  help  the  Viceroy  against  the  Mo-  RusselPs  first  Cabinet,  late  in  1846,  but  on  the 

h«mmedan  rebels.    There,  aa  m  the  case  of  the  Tai-  death  of  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  in  May, 

^"rfii  w^«Thv^rS!^i.n,  t^  hT^^n^!^^^^  1847,  he  succeeded  him  as  Lord-LieJtenant  of 

it  IS,  nowever,  by  no  means  to  be  ooncluaed.  irom  tij      •l-t-        xi_t-ii      ^-itr^ifrk    mi.       i_ 

this  that  the  rebellion  is  bein«  quelled,  as  the  euo-  Irelaiid,  which  post  he  held  until  1852.   Though 

cesses  ofthe  imperial  forces  in  the  southwestern  prov-  popular  at  first,  his  reputation  soon  suffered 

inoea  are  more  than  compensated  by  their  faflures  under  the  successive  calamities  which  befell  that 

in  the  northwest,  from  wliich  direction  intelligence  unhappy  country.    The  potato-crop  failed,  and 

has  been  received  from  a  rehable  source  to  the  effect  4.i,«„ilvrj«   ^^^i^.^A   a.™    «,««*.   JT^?    »^a^^.»4-^ 

that  the  Mohammedan  rebels  have  come  back  in  thousands  perished  from  want  of   adequate 

large  nmnbers  to  the  provinces  of  Kan-suh  and  Shen-  measures  on  the  part  of  the  trovemment  to 

si ;  and  it  ia  feared  that  they  may  alao  enter  Honan.  arrest  the  ravages  of  the  famine  which  followed. 

From  thia  it  appears  that  the  Mohammedana  have  During  the  first  years  of  his  viceroy alty,  Ire- 

not  o^yenteredTthe  province  of  Shensi,  but  have  j^^  ^^  ^1      agitated  by  the  revolutionary 

crossed  it  from  west  to  east.    The  mipenal  troops  wcw  *Mav  ogivau^  ^j    v^^  *«»v*t*«  v«*.j 

are  making  great  efforts  to  stay  the  march  of  the  re-  movement  for  national  independence.    JN  atu- 

bellion,  and  the  Viceroy  of  Hapeh  has  been  ordered  rally  inclined  to  moderation,  Lord  Clarendon  at 

to  proceed  with  a  large  body  of  troops  to  meet  the  first  attempted  mild  measures  with  the  insur- 

Mohammedans,  whose  numbers  have  been  largely  gents,  but,  finding  it  necessary  to  maintain  the 

increased  by  the  Mohammedans  m  the  Shensi  prov-  ^„4.C2^u,r^fi  4.i>^  n.««A-««,««i  i,«  .»»^«4-.vri  4^^ 

ince,  who  rSao  up  at  their  approach.                 ^  authority  of  the  Government,  he  resorted  to 

stem  measures  of  repression,  which,  of  course, 

CLARENDON,  Bight  Hon.  Geobob  Wnxi AM  exasperated  the  disaffected,  though  they  did' 

Fbedbbice  Villibbs,  fourth  Earl  of^  E.  G.,  G.  not  satisfy  the  Orange  party.    In  1853  the  Earl 

C.  B.,  P.  C,  Chancellor  of  the  Queen^s  IJni-  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

versity,  in  Ireland,  a  British  statesman,  diplo-  Affairs  in  the  Aberdeen  ministry.    He  accepted 

matist,  and  cabhiet  minister,  bom  in  London,  this  ofiice  when  England  was  committed  to  the 

January  12,  1800;  died  in  London,  June  26,  waragainst  Russia,  which  invested  the  position 

1870.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  early  of  Foreign  Secretary  with  special  importance, 

commenced  a  diplomatic  career,  being  an  at-  and  he  discharged  its  difficult  duties  with  ex- 

tach6  of  the  embassy  to  St.  Petersburg  from  ceptional  ability  and  tact.    He  retained  this 

1820  to  1823.    Soon  after  his  return  he  was  office  until  1858,  with  the  exception  of  the 

appointed  commissioner  of  customs  in  Ireland,  brief  interval  caused  by  the  fall  of  Lord  Aber- 

In  1831  he  was  sent  to  negotiate  a  commercial  deen's  ministry  and  the  reorganization  of  the 

treaty  with  France.    In  1833  he  was  appointed  administration  with  Lord  Palmerston  as  Pre- 

British  minister  plenipotentiary  at  tne  court  mier.    Lord  Clarendon  represented  his  Gov- 

of  Madrid,  where  for  six  years  he  attracted  ernment  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace 

public  attention  by  his  firm  and  statesmanlike  at  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1856,  on  which  occa- 

course  in  the  midst  of  the  bloody  strifes  excited  sion  he  advocated  with  great  zeal  the  estab- 

by  the  succession  of  Ferdinand  YII.    As  a  lishment  of  liberal  institutions  in  Belgium.   In 

Whig,  and  a  representative  in  Spain  of  the  1864  he  joined  Lord  Palmerston's  second  gov- 

Whig  party,  then  in  power,  he  manifested  his  ernment,  and  was  again  appointed  Secretary 
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of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  retiring  "with  his  a  small  but  excellent  and  still  useful  treatise 

colleagues  in  June,  1866.    On  the  accession  of  on  the  subject.     He  then  got  a  subordinate 

Mr.  Gladstone  to  power  in  1868,  he  was  agdn  position,  and  soon  rose  to  the  superintendence 

appointed  Foreign  Secretary,   and  held  that  of  the  locomotive  works  of  Mr.  Souther,  in 

position  up  to  his  death.    His  intercourse  with  Boston ;  and  at  the  Tredegar  Works,  at  Rich- 

the  representatives  of  the.  United  States,  as  mond^  in  connection  with  Mr.  Souther,  he 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  not,  started  the  manufacture  of  locomotives.    As 

at  any  period  of  his  official  career,  very  satis-  superintendent,  for  a  year  or  more,  of  the 

factory.    Under  a  studied  courtesy  of  manner,  New-Jersey  Locomotive  Works  at  Paterson,  he 

which,  in  his  long  diplomatic  and  public  life,  made  some  improvements,  still  standard,  in 

he  had  carefully  cultivated,  there  was  evident  the  machinery  of  freight-engines.    Although 

a  want  of  that  cordial  sympathy  and  regard  eminently  fitted  for  the  management  of  prac- 

for  the  American  nation  and  its  institutions  tical  construction,  Mr.  Colbnm  early  found 

which  made  diplomatic  intercourse  with  liim  a  that  the  literature  of  engineering  was  his  true 

game  of  skill.  calling.    He,  therefore,  joined  the  Railroad 

CLARK,  Sir  Jambs,  Bart.,  M.  D.,  K.  0.  B.,  Journal,    In  1854  he  started,  in  New  York, 

F.  R.  S.,  a  British  physician  and  author,  bom  the  EaUroad  Advocate.     In  the  summer  of 

at  CuUen,  Banffshire,  December  14, 1788 ;  died  1855    he    sold    the    Adtocate^    bought   land 

in  London,  June  80,  1870.    He  was  educated  warrants  with  the  money,  journeyed  to  Iowa 

at  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  and  located  his  lands,  then  returned  to  New 

obtaining  his  medical  degree  at  the  latter  in  York,  and  got  together  an  engine  and  ma- 

1817.    Soon  after  graduating  M.  D.,  he  took  chinery  to  set  up  a  steam  saw-mill  in  the  far 

an  appointment  as  surgeon  in  the  British  Navy,  West.    But,  before  his  plans  were  completed, 

and  visited  the  hospitals  and  asylums  and  stud-  literature  resumed  the  mastery.    The  story  of 

ied  the  methods  of  treatment  in  the  great  a  three-months'  stay  among  iJie  machine  and 

cities  of  the  Continent.    In  1820  he  was  prac-  iron  works  of  England  and  France  is  recorded 

tising  his  profession  in  Rome ;  but  not  long  in  the  Advocate,  and  is  of  permanent  value.   In 

afterwanl  returned  to  Edinburgl),  where  he  the  autumn  of  1857  Messrs.  Colbum  and  Holley 

soon  obtained  a  very  high  reputation,  espe-  were  commissioned  by  several  leading  railroad 

cially  in  pulmonary  diseases.    In  1826  he  re-  presidents  to  visit  Europe,  to  report  on  the 

moved  to  London,  where  he  became  physician-  railway  system  and  machinery  abroad,  and  in 

in-chief  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  consulting  1858  their  report  on  these  subjects,  larfrely 

physician  to  the  King,  the  Queen  of  the  Bel-  illustrated  by  engravings,  was  published.    The 

gians,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the  Princess  success  of  this  book  was  such  that  its  authors 

Victoria.    On  the  accession  of  Victoria  to  the  determined  to  continue  their  researches,  and  in 

throne  she  appointed  Dr.  Clark  her  first  phy-  the  fall  of  1858  Mr.  Colbum  again  \dsited  Lon- 

sician,  and  made  him  a  baronet.    He  was  also  don.    Here  he  commenced  writing  for  the  fn- 

physician-in-ordinary  to  the  late  Prince  Albert,  gineer^  then  the  leading  professional  journal,  and 

Sir  James  was  a  diligent  student  of  his  profes-  soon  became  its  editor.  Mr.  Colbum  at  this  time 

sion  throughout  his  long  life,  and  published  wrote  a  supplement  on  the  American  practice 

several  professional  works  of  great  value.  The  for  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark's  work  on 

most   important   of  these   were:    "Medical  the  "Locomotive  Engine."  After  several  years' 

Notes,"  the  result  of  his  observations  on  the  hard  work  in  London,  Mr.  Colbum  resolved  to 

Continent  (1820) ;  "The  Sanative  Influence  of  start  another  ^gineering  paper  in  America; 

Climate,"  first  published  in  1829,  but  which  he  selected  Philadelphia  as  the  Iwrthplace  of 

.has  passed  through  numerons  editions,  and  is  his  own  Engineer,    It  was  an  excellent  paper, 

still  highly  prized ;  and  most  valuable  of  all,  and  the  few  numbers  published  will  have  per- 

his  "  Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Consumption,"  manent  value.    In  a  moment  of  despondency 

published  in  1835,  and  often  reprinted.  he  dropped  his  new  enterprise,  sailed  for  Eng- 

COLBURN,  Zerah,  was  bom  in  Saratoga,  land,  and  again  became  the  editor  of  the  Lon- 
New  York,  iu  1882,  and  was  named  after  his  don  Engineer.  In  1866  Mr.  Colbum  started 
uncle,  the  celebrated  arithmetician.  His  father  in  London  the  publication  of  Engineering,  with 
died  soon  after,  and  his  mother,  very  poor  and  which  he  dissolved  his  connection  only  a  few 
infirm,  removed  to  New  Hampshire,  where,  weeks  before  his  death.  During  his  residence 
during  his  boyhood,  young  Colbum  earned  his  in  London,  Mr.  Colbum  was  employed  as  con- 
living  on  a  farm.  He  soon  after,  as  he  found  suiting  engineer  on  many  important  constmc- 
means  of  support,  removed  to  Boston.  Mr.  tions,  and  prepared  many  valuable  papers  in 
Colbum  commenced  his  professional  career  at  addition  to  his  editorial  labors.  The  more 
the  age  of  fifteen,  at  the  Lowdl  Machine-Shop,  noted  of  these  were  his  papers  before  the  In- 
nezt  on  the  Concord  Railroad,  under  the  iate  stitution  of  Civil  Engineers  (of  which  he  was  a 
Charles  Minot,  who  was  attracted  by  the  member)  on  "Iron  Bridges"  and  on  "Ameri- 
brightness  and  practical  ideas  of  this  singular  can  Locomotives  and  Rolling  Stock,"  both  of 
youth.  He  in  a  few  months  had  mastered  the  which  received  medals.  Mr.  Colbum  wrote 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  locomotive  en-  vigorously,  originally,  and  with  understanding, 
gine,  tabulated  the  dimensions  and  proportions  on  all  the  leading  subjects  embraced  under  the 
of  those  under  his  observation,  and  published  head  of  engineering.    On  the  locomotive,  the 
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steam-engine  and  boiler  at  large,  steam  navi-  gineer,  resolute  and  perseyering  in  whatever  he 
gation,  bridges,  railway  works,  and  mechanical  undertook,  and  of  verjr  amiable  and  gentle- 
engineering   in  general,  he  was  a  first-rate  manly  address. 

sathoritj.    The  saddest  part  of  Mr.  Colburn^s  COLOMBIA,  Unitsb  States  of,  a  republio 

story  remains  to  be  told.    Overwork,  together  in  Sonth  America.    President  for  two  years 

with  his  natural  impulsiveness  and  his  habit-  from  April  1,  1870,  General  E.  Salgar;  Secre- 

ual  irregularity  in  relaxation,  as  well  as  in  tary  of  State  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  F. 

work,  drove  him  within  a  few  months  into  Zapata;  Secretary  of  Finances,  Dr.  S.  C.  Bol- 

partial  insanity.  He  came  back  to  this  country  dan ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  of  National 

in  April,  avoided  all  his  old  firiends,  strayed  Credit,  General  J.  Tri\)illo ;  Secretary  of  War, 

away  to  a  country  town  in  Massachusetts,  and  Dr.  B.  Nunez.  The  republic  consists  of  the  nine 

there  died  by  his  own  hand  on  May  4th.  States  of  Antioouia,  JBolivar,  Boyaca,  Cauca, 

COLES,  Captain  Cowfxb  Phipps,  B.  N.,  C.  Cundinamaroa,  Magdalena,  Panama,  Santan- 

B.,  a  British  naval  officer  and  constructor  of  der,  and  Tolima.    Area,  variously  estimated  at 

armed  diips,   born  at  Ditcham  Park,  Hants,  from  857,000  to  618,000  square  miles ;  popu- 

England,  in  1819 ;  lost  by  the  foundering  of  the  lation,  census  of  1864,  2,794,478,  not  includ- 

Captain,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  September  7,  ing  the  uncivilized  Indians,  whose  number  is 

1870.    Captain  Coles  entered  the  navy  in  1881,  estimated  at  126,000.     Bevenue,  1866-1867, 

served  with  ability  on  various  stations,  distin-  $2,417,870,    gold  ;    expenditure,    1865-1866, 

guished  himself  on  board  the  Agamemnon  at  $2,020,000,  gold.    According  to  a  report  of 

the  siege  of  Sevastopol,  and  subsequently  at  the  British  ambassador  at  Bogot4  (published 

Kertch  and  in  the  Sea  of  Azof.    In  1855  a  in  London,  1869),  the  revenue  of  1866-1867 

board  was  appointed  by  the   commander-in*  was  derived  from  the  following  sources : 

chief  to  report  upon  apian  submitted  by  Cap-  Datles $1,097,654 

tain  Coles  for  the  construction  of  shot-proof  BaluMonopoiy .''.'*.'/.*.'.'.'.'.'.'.*/.'.'.**.'.!    1^086,618 

rafts,  guns»  and  mortars ;  and  so  favorable  was  vSlricSS?*.'?!".®"* '.V  V/.V.V ' '      V.     sw'bS 

their  report,  that  he  was  ordered  to  England,  '- — 

and  put  in  communication  with  the  surveyor  T°*'* $2,417,870  gold. 

of  the  navy  and  the  dock-yard  authorities  at  The  report  does  not  contain  any  informa- 
Portsmouth.  His  first  idea  was  to  protect  tton  concerning  the  public  debt,  beyond  the 
pins  by  means  of  fixed  shields,  and  at  Sir  J.  remark  that  one-half  of  the  customs  duties 
BmneFs  auggestion,  in  1859,  the  shield  and  and  15  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
gon  were  placed  together  upon  a  turn-table,  in  the  salt-monopoly  are  mortgaged  as  securi- 
ploce  of  moving  the  raft  to  point  the  gun,  as  it  ty  for  the  claims  of  British  creditors.  The 
had  been  necessary  to  do  previously.  The  plan  sum  required  for  the  payment  of  interest  on 
was,  however,  yet  crude  and  not  satisfactory,  the  home-debt  for  1866-1867  amounted  to 
and,  after  the  great  success  of  Captain  Ericsson's  $218,104 ;  for  the  floating  debt,  to  $68,100,  gold. 
Monitors  as  armed  vessels  for  harbor  siege  and  The  Federal  army  comprises  1,420- men  in 
defence.  Captain  Coles,  a  little  disingenuously,  time  of  peace;  at  the  outbreak  of  war  one  per 
claimed  the  turret  system  as  his  own  invention,  cent,  of  the  population  of  each  State  is  drafted, 
and  proceeded  to  apply  it  to  the  new  armored  The  movement  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
ships  of  the  British  Navy.  His  general  plan  of  according  to  the  above  report,  was  as  fol- 
the  ship's  form  and  armament  differed  material-  lows:  Imports  in  1866,  $7,897,206;  exports, 
lyfrom  that  of  Ericsson;  and,  though  his  ships  $6,772,017;  imports,  in  1867,  $5,524,498;  ex- 
were  much  more  elegant  in  model  and  grace-  ports,  $5,494,259,  gold.  The  exportation  of 
fal  in  appearance  than  those  of  the  Swedish  gold  and  silver,  which  is  estimated  at  $8,000,000 
engineer,  they  had  the  fatal  defect  of  being  annually,  is  not  included  in  the  above  figures, 
top-heavy  and  almost  unmanageable  in  a  storm,  nor  is  any  mention  made  of  the  transit-com- 
This  defect  cost  him  his  life,  and  more  than  merce  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  ag- 
five  hundred  of  his  gallant  comrades  perished  gregate  value  of  merchandise  entered  at  Colon 
with  him.  The  Captain  and  the  Monarch,  twin  for  transit,  in  1864,  was  estimated  at  $8,750,000, 
iron-clads  built  after  his  models,  were  regarded  while  the  clearances  summed  up  $66,020,000. 
by  the  English  Admiralty  as  perfect  specimens  The  movement  of  navigation,  m  1867,  con- 
of  what  armored  ships  should  be ;  the  Mon-  sisted  of  708  vessels  entered ;  of  which  147  ves- 
arch  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  was  greatly  sels,  of  26,992  tons  register,  were  under  home 
admired;  and  so  great  was  Captain  Coles^s  flag;  and  556  vessels,  of  247,721  tons,  under 
confidence  in  the  Captain,  that  he  went  to  sea  foreign  flag.  Clearances  under  home  flag,  183 
in  her,  though  only  a  passenger,  the  ship  hav-  vessds,  of  27,118  tons;  under  foreign  flag,  587 
ing  her  regular  commander  and  a  full  oomple-  vessels,  of  225,152  tons, 
inent  of  officers.  They  found  her  sailing  The  only  railroad  in  operation  is  the  road 
qualities  unexceptionable,  until  they  encoun-  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  48  miles  long, 
tered  a  storm,  not  of  extraordinary  severity,  in  The  presidehtial  election  resulted  in  favor 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  beautiful  ship  of  General  E.  Salgar,  the  liberal  candidate, 
foundered  in  the  night,  only  seventeen  out  of  against  General  Herran.  President  Salgar 
five  hundred  and  forty  escaping  with  their  was  inaugurated  on  the  1st  of  April.  In  May 
lives.    Captain  Coles  was  an  accomplished  en-  he  sent  an  important  message  to  Congress 
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conoeming  popular  edncation.  The  PreBi-  this  fact  itself,  be  obliged  to  transmit  gra- 
dent  compliments  the  House  of  Representa-  tuitouslj  all  official  communicati(Mis  of  the 
tives  for  having  imanimonsl y  approved  the  Government  of  the  Union  or  of  the  States.  In 
item  in  the  bndget  appropriating  $100,000  to  the  case  of  foreign  war  or  interior  commotioiLS 
found  normal  schools  in  the  republic.  This  the  lines  will  only  operate  under  the  surreil- 
unanimity,  he  thinks,  shows  the  good  dispo-  lance  of  the  political  authorities, 
sition  of  all  political  parties  to  labor  harmoni-  On  the  12th  of  May  a  bill  was  introduced 
ously  for  the  advancement  of  the  repubUo,  into  the  House,  proposing  the  formation  of  a 
which  fact,  while  honorable  to  the  nation,  will  solemn  compact  between  all  the  Spanish- 
be  accepted  with  favor  by  all  the  friends  of  American  republics,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
constitutional  liberty.  In  taking  for  a  model  ing  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  AntUles 
the  United  States,  and  adapting  their  institu-  from  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  the  erection 
tions  to  these  republics,  the  common-school  of  republics  in  those  islands.  The  bill  was 
system  was  left  out.  This  the  President  deeply  enthusiastically  received  and  referred  to  a 
regrets,  and  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  found  special  committee,  which  presented  a  lengthy 
a  republic  vdthout  forming  first  the  citizen,  report  on  the  relations  of  Spanish  America  to 
and  that  the  electoral  arm  and  the  school  must  Spain,  concluding  with  the  following  resume 
be  the  base  on  which  rests  every  republic.    A  of  the  Cubui  question : 

country  is  neither  republican  nor  free  because  1.  The  cause  for  which  Cuban  patriots  fight  is  the 

the  constitution  says  so,  but  because  the  amount  8«nio  foi"  which  Colombia  fought  incessantly  from 

of  intelligence  and  the  social  condition  permit  l^^^  ¥i,lf^tcn.sts  of  self-preservation,  and  our  dntv 

It  to  be  so.     The  continued  revolutions  of  na  a  civilized  and  Christian  nation,  justify  in  the  mo^'t 

Spanish  America,  and  the  low  state  of  m-  complete  manner  Colombian  intervention, 

dustry,  are  due  entirely  to  the  ignorance  of  the  8.  The  aggressions  of  monarchical  Europe  affainst 

lower  classes.    The  minority  govern,  and  the  J^©  liberty  and  independence  of  America  always 

miyority  suffer.    The  President  asserto  that  the  ^f^(?ubf                          '         ^          dominion 

condition  of  the  laboring  classes  is  not  any  4.  Thepolicy  of  the  United  States  cannot  serve  as 

better  than  under  the  colonial  government,  a  guide  to  Colombia  on  this  occasion. 

The  question  of  the  intervention  of  the  Gov-  5-  The  resources  we  may  need  for  this  war  are  not 

emment  with  public  instruction  he  considers  beyond  our  means.     .     ,              .     , .     j^  ^ , 

definitely  settled  in  the  affirmative,  and  thinks  ^^  in%hT  polTti^of  S^uthAmeriSa^the  positi^ 

the  system  of  education  should  conform  in  aU  to  which  she  is  called  by  her  topographical  aituadon, 

the  schools,  as  tending  to  unite  the  States  her  historical  traditions,  her  population,  and  her  po- 

themselves.      The  best  mode  of  doing  this  litical  conquests. 

would  be,  in  his  opinion,  for  the  Grovemment  to  The  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  17th 
take  upon  itself  the  forming  of  the  teachers,  of  June,  passed  the  bill  by  a  large  majority ; 
leaving  to  the  States  the  primary  schools.  He  the  Senate,  however^  refused  to  concur  in  it. 
then  recommends  the  passing  of  a  law  making  A  new  treaty  for  an  interoceanic  canal 
public  instruction  a  branch  of  the  administra-  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  was  concluded 
tion,  and  independent  of  the  university.  How  between  General  Hurlburt,  the  United  States 
little  has  as  yet  been  done  for  public  education  minister,  and  the  Colombian  commissioners, 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Sefior  Justo  Avozomena  and  Dr.  Jacob  San- 
Panama,  probably  the  most  enlightened  of  the  chez.  The  Colombian  Congress  approved  the 
republic,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  in  which  treaty,  with  some  important  modifications, 
the  total  income  amounted  to  $203,173,  ex-  The  new  form  of  section  11  is  in  effect  a  re- 
pended  $114,000  for  keeping  up  a  military  fusal  of  Colombia  to  grant  exclusive  right  to 
force,  and  only  $8,122  for  educational  pur-  the  United  States  or  any  other  nation  to  send 
poses.  armed  vessels  through  the  canal  in  time  of 
Among  the  acts  passed  by  Congress  and  sane-  war ;  but  merchant- vessels,  of  any  nation  that 
tioned  by  the  President,  was  one  relative  to  has  guaranteed  to  Colombia  the  sovereignty 
telegraphic  communication  across  the  repub-  of  the  canal,  will  always  have  the  iree  use  of 
lie.  The  following  are  the  principal  clauses  it.  That  is,  that  in  time  of  war  neither  the 
of  the  act:  The  Executive  is  authorized  to  United  States  nor  any  other  power  shall  bo 
concede  permission,  to  any  company  or  person  allowed  to  pass  their  armed  vessels  throngh 
who  may  solicit  it,  to  establish  on  the  coasts  the  canal.  It  was  commonly  expected  in  Co- 
of  the  repubUo  the  extremities  of  telegraphic  lombia  that  these  modifications  would  not 
submarine  cables,  which  shall  place  the  na-  prove  acceptable  to  the  Government  of  the 
tion  in  connection  with  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

world,  as  well  as  to  unite  the  said  cables  with  No  official  report  on  the  expedition  which 

land-lines  of  telegraphs.  The  telegraphs  which  started  from  the  United  States  in  the  Nipsic  and 

may  be  established  in  the  national  territory.  Guard  for  tibe  survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien 

and  to  which  the  previous  article  refers,  shall  in  1869,  under  Commander  Selfridge,  was  made 

be  considered  of  public  benefit,  consequently  public  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1870  {  but  it 

they  will  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  is  evident  that  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the 

national  and  State  taxes  or  contributions.  The  problem  has  been  found,  and  that  part  of  the 

lines  which  accept  this  concession  will,  from  isthmus  still  remains  to  be  surveyed.    The 
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Goard  arrived  at  Oarthagena  on  December  19,  surface  over  the  isthmus,  and  to  equip  it  with 

1869,  took  in  supplies  and  carried  off  a  con-  double  locks,  would  require  no  deep  cutting 

siderable  number  of  laborers,  with  whom  she  and  no  tunnelling,  and  will  be  conceded  hj 

left  for  her  destination  on  the  27th  of  the  same  engineers  to  be  entirely  practicable;  nor  would 

month.     The  time  from  Febmary  to  July  had  the  cost  exceed  the  means  of  a  company  of 

been  spent  by  the  first  exploring  expedition  capitalists  which  can  easily  be  organized  to 

in  a  patient,  thorongh,  scientific  examination  execute  it.    All  that  remains  would  be  to  sup- 

of  the  isthmus ;   every  probable,  rumored,  or  ply  it  with  sufficient  water,  and  the  cost  of 

suspected  pass,  from  A^pinwall  to  San  Bias  so  doing  is  readily  computable,  and  will  amaze 

Bay,  was  diligently  and  carefully  explored  many  persons  by  reason  of  its  comparative 

without  soocess,  as  the  Cordilleras  proved  a  smallness.    I  take  it  for  granted  that  a  route 

formidable  barrier  at  every  point.  may  be  found  where  the  elevation  would  not 

The  southern  part  of  the  isthmus  is  still  un-  exceed  500  or  600  feet.    The  Aspinwall  route 

explored,  and  it  is  the  impression,  among  scieu-  is  only  800  feet,  but  the  harbors  are  bad.  Per- 

tific  engineers  most  familiar  with  the  country,  haps,  on  the  Atrato  route,  where  excellent 

that  the  Atrato  route,  from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  harbors  are  found,  the  pass  can  be  surmounted 

up  the  Atrato  to  the  "divide,*'  thence  down  at  an  elevation  not  exceeding  500  feet.    But, 

the  Tnyra  to  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  on  the  whatever  the  altitude  may  be  on  the  line 

Pacific  side,  offers  the  most  encouragement  for  selected  for  the  canal,  only  a  part  of  the  water 

the  construction  of  an  eligible  ship-canal  route,  for  the  locks  and  levels  would  need  to  be  sup- 

The  main  advantages  ofthis  route  consist  in  the  plied  by  artificial  power.    The  rainy  season 

fact  that  the  channels  of  both  the  Atrato  and  on  the  isthmus  lasts  two-thirds  of  the  year. 

Tujra  Rivers  are  very  wide,  and  have  a  suffi-  Feeders  from  the  numerous  mountain-streams 

cient  depth  of  water  at  all  seasons  of  the,  year  would  furnish  a  large  part  of  the  lockage-water, 

for  vessels  of  the  largest  class  for  a  considera-  Reservoirs  could  be  established  to  increase  the 

ble  distance  upward.     The  harbors  on  the  supply,  and  only  on  the  upper  levels  would  the 

Pacific,  as  well  as  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  are  canal  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  pumps, 

said  to  be  excellent,  and  to  need  but  little  The  rainfall  into  the  canal  would  make  good 

improvement  to  make  them  at  all  times  ac-  for  eight  or  nine  months  in  t^e  year  all  loss 

cessible.  by  evaporation   or   percolation,  leaving,  for 

The  President  of  the  United  States  ordered  steam-power,  streams  and  reservoirs  to  furnish 

Commander  Selfridge  to  start  at  once  for  the  lockage- water.     All  objections,  that  can  be 

survey  of  this  route,  and  to  leave  no  ston'e  un-  urged  against  the  feasibility  of  filling  locks  by 

tamed  before  giving  up  the  researches  in  that  steam-power  to  fioat  ships  over  elevations,  will 

part  of  the  isthmus.    While  capitalists  and  also  lie  against  attempting  to  move  trains  or 

projectors  have  hitherto  taken  it  for  granted  oars  over  mountains  by  the  same  power.    In 

that  the  canal  must  be  horizontal  with  the  both  cases  it  is  only  a  question  of  overcoming 

two  oceans,  as  no  reservoir  to  provide  the  the  gravity  of  a  given  weight  to  be  elevated  a 

locks  can  be  found  on  the  crest  of  the  moun-  given  height.    The  locomotive  is  obliged  to 

tain,  it  appears  that  President  Grant  has  also  move  itself  up  a  grade  as  well  as  to  drag  its 

taken  into  consideration  a  project  of  a  different  load.     A  stationary  engine  can  expend  its 

nature,  suggested  to  him  by  eminent  and  ex-  whole  power  to  lift  its  load,  and  has  not  to 

perienced  engineers  and  surveyors.    The  plan,  lift  itself,  nor  a  stock  of  fuel  and  water.    On  a 

which  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  previous  ex-  grade  of  70  to  90  feet  to  the  mile  a  locomotive 

ploring  expeditions,  consisted  in  either  cutting  expends,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  its  power  to 

or  tunnelling  the  Cordilleras  at  the  place  best  move  itself  and  tender,  and  in  wet  weather, 

suited  for  such  a  purpose.    But,  as  it  is  sup-  when  the  track  is  slippery,  even  more  than 

posed  that  no  place  can  be  found  where  the  that  proportion.    The  cost  of  coal  used  for  a 

crest  of  the  mountain  is  less  than  several  hun-  locomotive  or  a  stationary  engine  is  compara- 

dred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  tively  small ;  a  few  hundred- weight  of  coal 

cutting  of  a  ridge  deep  enough  to  answer  the  burned  xmder  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive,  will 

purpose  in  view  would  necessitate  such  an  produce  steam-power  in  such  force  and  quantity 

enormous  outlay  of  capital  that  the  execution  as  to.  elevate  400  tons  of  engine,  trucks,  and 

of  the  work  would  be  altogether  beyond  the  freight,  up  a  grade  400  feet  high  in  an  hour, 

means  of  any  private  company,  and  would  even  A  stationary  en^e  of  the  same  horse-power 

tax  the  wealthiest  nation  too  severely.    On  would  lift  twice  the  weight  the  same  height 

the  other  hand,  the  tunnelling  through  such  a  in  the  same  time." 

broad  ridge  of  solid  rock  would,  to  all  ap-  COLVER,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  D.  D.,  a  Baptist 

pearance^  be  even  more  expensive.  clergyman,  orator,  reformer,  and  promoter  of 

The  new  plan,  which  is  said  to  have  been  education,  bom  in  OrweU,  V t.,  in  May,  1794 ; 

duly  weighed  and  considered,  is  to  search  for  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  September  25,  1870.  His 

the  most  fea3ible  surface-route,  and  construct  early  advant^es  of  education  were  limited, 

a  canal  over  instead  of  under  the  Cordilleras,  but  were  diligently  improved.    He  was  a  vol- 

Mr.  J.  Medill,  an  engineer  of  high  repute,  in  a  unteer  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  subsequendy 

recent  communication  to  a  contemporary,  says:  engaged  in  business  as  a  tanner.    It  was  not 

^  To  construct  a  ship-canal  on  the  natural  till  he  was  married  and  settled  in  life  that  he 
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began  to  think  of  becoming  a  preacher,  thoagh 
his  father  was  a  clergyman.  He  oommenoe<l 
preaching  about  1820,  and  for  a  few  jears  had 
charge  of  small  congregations  in  Vermont  and 
North  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  studying  diligently  mean- 
while to  qualify  himself  for  greater  usefulness. 
In  1886  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
large  and  influential  church  at  Union  Village, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  for  seven  years.  He 
had  already  attained  a  high  reputation  as  a 
pulpit  orator  and  an  efficient  advocate  of  the 
temperance  and  antislavery  causes.  In  1848 
he  was  called  to  Boston,  where  he  founded  the 
Tremont  Temple,  the  "  Plymouth  Church  "  of 
Boston.  He  was  very  useftil,  and  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  throughout  New  England, 
during  his  thirteen  years' ministry  in  Boston. 
But  he  felt  a  strung  inclination  to  labor  in  the 
Western  field,  for  which  his  earnest  nature, 
his  broad  views,  and  his  impassioned  ora- 
tory, eminently  qualified  him.  He  spent  a 
year  at  Detroit,  two  or  three  years  at  Cincin- 
nati, and  about  1860  settled  down  in  Chicago, 
where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent,  ex- 
cepting his  year  or  two  of  earnest  labor,  after 
the  war,  in  founding  and  bringing  into  success- 
ful oneration  the  "  Colver  Institute,^'  at  Rioh- 
mgod,  for  educating  young  men  of  color,  of 
decided  piety,  and  promising  gifts,  for  the  min- 
istry. For  two  or  three  years  past  he  had  been 
a  great  sufferer  from  heart-disease;  but  his 
patience  under  severe  pain,  and  his  calm  en- 
durance of  the  ills  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
were  worthy  of  admiration.  He  had  writ- 
ten considerably  for  the  periodical  press,  and 
published  some  small  treatises  and  occasional 
discussions  and  addresses,  but  his  greatest 
merit  as  a  public  speaker  lay  in  his  power  of 
forcible  and  eloquent  extemporization.  As  a 
pastor  he  had  been  remarkably  successful, 
more  than  sixteen  hundred  converts  having 
been  baptized  by  him  in  connection  with  the 
churches  of  which  he  had  had  charge. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FOR  1870.  The  Government  returns  of  im- 
ports and  exports  at  all  the  customs  ports  of 
the  United  States  are  now  completea  for  the 
nine  months  of  the  year  ending  September 
80,  1870.  They  show  a  gain  in  the  imports 
for  that  period  of  over  $9,000,000  as  contrast- 
ed with  those  of  the  first  nine  months  in  1869; 
and  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  nearly  $19,- 
000,000  in  the  same  period,  when  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  The  excess  of  im- 
ports over  exports  thus  far  returned  for  1870 
is,  in  round  numbers,  $45,800,000. 

Trade  with  Canada  during  the  year  was  not 
so  prosperous  as  in  1869,  on  account  of  the 
Dominion  tariff  which  went  into  effect  April 
7,  1870,  in  retaliation  for  the  heavy  duties 
imposed  on  Canadian  goods.  In  1869  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  against  the  United  States  was 
$11,714,610,  but  in  1870  it  amounted  to 
$21,742,130. 

The  following  are  summaries  of  the  statistics 
for  the  periods  mentioned . 
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The  total  official  returns  which  ha?e  been 
made  for  the  year  1869,  since  the  publication 
of  the  last  Annual  Otolopjidia,  show  the  im- 
ports to  have  been  $468,461,427,  against  $381,- 
701,610  for  1868,  and  the  exports  $894,644,335 
(specie  value),  agamst  $862,481,062  for  the 
year  previous — thus  indicating  a  far  larger  ex- 
cess of  imports  in  1869  than  that  of  1868. 

Full  comparative  tables  of  commerce  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1870,  are  given 
by  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  The  following 
is  a  statement  of  the  totals  of  foreign  imports 
at  New  York  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Under  dutiable  are  included  goods  entered 
directly  for  consumption  and  for  warehousing. 
The  free  list  is  small,  owing  to  the  transfer  of 
tea,  coffee^  and  other  items,  to  the  list  of  dnti- 
able  imports  eight  years  ago.  The  specie  and 
bullion  came  mostly  in  transit  to  foreign  ports, 
and  nearly  all  appears  again  in  the  exports. 


Foreign  Imports 

at  New  York  from  1860  to  1870. 

Year. 

Dntlabkk 

Fna  Goods. 

SpwdtL 

TeliL 

1860. • . 
1881... 
1868... 
1868... 
18W... 
1865... 
1866..  • 
1867 ... 
1866... 
1869... 
1870... 

$301,401,688 
06,886,459 
149,970,415 
174,531,766 
804,188.886 
313,806,801 
384,068.567 
388,897,065 
883,844,418 
375,7T9,«7f> 
389,618,878 

$88,006,447 
80,858,918 
88,891,685 
11,567,000 
11,781,903 
10,410,837 
18,001,688 
11,044,181 
11,764,1187 
14,789,385 
18,716,500 

^863,880 

87,088,418 

1,890,377 

1,585,811 

2,865,683 

3,183,881 

9,578,080 

8,806,839 

7,085,880 

1^78H,463 

11,864,644 

174,658,817 
187^614,671 
318,125,760 

806^618,184 

S51,196,6W 
815,800,038 

The  following  tables  show  monthly  summa- 
ries of  imports  at  New  York  for  four  years: 
1.  Tlie  total  dutiable  entered  each  month  for 
coDsumption.  2.  The  monthly  entries  for 
warehousing.  8.  Free  goods  thrown  directly 
on  the  market.  4.  The  specie.  6.  The  total 
monthly  entries  of  all  kinds. 

*  FInt  BtM  BODthl. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  FHITED  STATES  FOB  1870. 


It  *ill  be  perceived  that  the  total  Imports  at 
thia  port  during  the  jear  amonDted,  in  ronnd 


SHtartd  for  QmtitBiplitm, 


I^rtlgH  Ooodt  tntertd  Jar  Warthsimii^. 


The  total  imports  for  1870,  at  the  port  of 
Kew  Tork,  are  the  Iarg«at  on  record;  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  jear'a  profits  opOQ  im- 
ported goods  have  been  larger  than  in  1869,  in 
consequence  of  greater  steadioesa  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  less  violent  flnctoations  in  the  price  of 

The  withdrawals  from  bond,  for  oonamnp- 
tioo,  of  goods  prcvioosl;  entered  for  ware- 
housing,  were  as  fbllows : 

WitiidravaU  from  Wanhoute. 


Foreign  OooA  o 

lend  fret. 

~", 

is«. 

IMS. 

1M». 

isr*. 

,..  1 

Vmxio 

rw.iM 

«i       n 

«i,ioB,ni 

Toul  |1U)U,1S1 

|11,TM.I»T 

»U,T«I,MS 

tATlMUO 

The  receipts  of  castoms  at  the  port  of  New 
Tork,  forl868, 1869,  and  1S70,  are  thus  stated 
— the  fignrea  repreaenting  coin,  and  the  im- 
ports being  reported  at  their  foreign  gold  cost, 
not  inclndiiig  treight  and  dot; : 

RettipU  of  Ciutorm  at  Sete  Yori. 


Mo-m 

un. 

IBM. 

IS**. 

wre. 

i 

Oft.'.' 

iK4Bt 
1M.S&J 

II 

HC9t4 

11 

Si 

11 

ti.sm.aM 

li 

188,100 

iM,gw 

TMl 

ts,ax>,B> 

r,D»,n» 

tis.iBa,ui 

$UMVM 

uo^ 

M«S. 

18«». 

IST*. 

J«n 

•B.el^eM  a 

1,190.4*4  06 

K?- 

iS'" 

Dec... 

8AIT,800  78 

6,sao,m  K 

TOW 

(ii8.tM,T!»  sa 

%m.oa,ve  w 

tiaB.8io.e»  Bs 

Sobjoined  is  a  closBifi cation,  nnder  three 
heads,  of  importB  at  the  port  of  Now  York,  for- 
18G8,  1809,  and  18T0.  Cader  general  mer- 
chan^seareinclDdedangar,  tea,  coffee,  spirlta,. 
spices,  china,  glass,  metals,  dnig«,  fhiits,  seeda, 


COMMERCE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  1 


j  .„.. 

■„.. 

«Ta. 

«s 

ffi,gS 

ii,8M,e« 

Q^enlHerciundV 

ToUllmpom.. 

CUl.  108.834 

$B08,MiT,flT8 

»ltlB,SOO.O!a 

Tbe  exports  from  thia  port,  as  presented 
lierewitb,  ore  estimated  chiefly  in  paper  cur- 
rency, at  their  market  valtia  at  time  of  ship- 
ment. The  following  table  shows  the  exports 
to  foreign  ports,  0X0108176  of  specie,  for  foar 
years,  ending  Decemtier  81,  1870 : 


i&.: 


lS.B19.aM       10.H(4^ 


41,m.«88 

x,6a.ase 

<l«i066.1W 


Toul  tBi.aoi,WB|  iTo^u.m  iaa,i(«.4«g|  tK.in.ti! 


t.nE,Sgl        USJM 


j.Tfls.m     i,eiMS6 


M,B88,Mg 

tlDB.SM.'il 


tias.9w.f,w 


Tlie  monthly  movement,  for  four  years,  of 
exports  of  domestic  goods  and  produce  front 
New  York  to  foreign  porta,  for  tlte  jenra  1867 
to  1870,  is  as  follows: 

Domalu  Product. 


Total  E^porti. 

KONTl 

i8«r. 

IMS. 

»...      [     ,«t. 

JS1,TO8.1B» 

«'■ 

Totft 

$S8£«»1,»TB 

«W4.B07,TO1 

»m.ass4M 

t»*.in« 

MONTS 

IMI. 

ISM. 

isw. 

tan. 

Jan... 

a 

sftjao 

K.m 

Total 

$4».<» 

•eoa.sM 

Hi»,na 

taBS.0S4 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  shipments  of 
specie  have  been  $58,000,000,  ai^ainst  IS2,00»,- 
000  for  1869. 

About  two-thirds  of  all  the  imports  of  the 
United  States  arrive  in  New  York,  and  abool 
forty  per  cent,  of  all  the  exports  of  the  conn- 
try  are  shipped  from  the  same  point. 

The  subjoined  taUes  are  prepared  fVom  the 
reportof  the  fi^strar  of  the  Treasnry.    They 

S've  the  tonnage  and  ship-building  of  the 
oited  Statds  for  nine  months  of  the  year  end- 
ing September  80,  1870,  and  compare  tham 
with  the  GtatistEcs  of  the  corresponding  period 


;Jg      inl86B: 


Jlmnaj*  of  Iht  United  iSlaltt. 


MUTS 

18«7. 

ues. 

IMS. 

isto. 

TS4,1BS 
86C.081 

717.161 

s 

En.us 

sralesi 

»48,»80 
841,409 

is 

6i7.a)T 

41fl,BTS 

WS.84fl 

804  .na 

» 

Eia.ns 

8»M80 

11 

Total 

l&i'U.gai 

|TJ8».S«> 

r-ooMio  1  tst.m,m 

■nkt. 

nmouxD. 

V— t 

vw. 

Tta. 

IS 

]JI»8,«I.B1 
l.nS,790.4G 

i9,Tta 

YEAR. 

IICBMiaD. 

TOTAL. 

VhhI.. 

T>». 

V..IL 

T«.. 

S::::;:: 

^m 

S:M 

Effi 

J;!S!S! 

«1B. 

-- 

■TIUI. 

V.,.1^  1            T«.. 

V.ud^l           T— 

S:::;::: 

n.B40  1    ».3»,KI.B4 

n.aS4  1   s,sai.6Bi.Ti 

S.M6       I.IOUMJS 

rr.r 

TOTAI. 

,_     ,_u 

tw. 

V«^ 

t— 

iffi- 

1® 

SEdss 

S!- 

9S:!SIS:S5 

4.144,M(I 
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Ship-BaUdiny  of  tlu  United  Siatet. 


TEIB. 

SAIL. 

BTBAIC 

VmhU  1           Toai. 

VmmU 

Tom. 

1989 

«70 

874 
808 

149,099.61 
145,781.18 

979 
9S7 

65,065.90 
86,895.09 

1          BABOES. 

OANAL-BOATS. 

T0X8. 

Tmm1j.{       Taat. 

VmmU. 

Teu. 

VmmU. 

TOAL 

ittn..    191 

U70..     169 

96.091.87 
99,749.96 

889 

984 

85.119.68 
98,888.97 

1,796 
1,489 

975,980.16 

99ai89.73 

From  tbe  Barean  of  Statistics  we  obtain  the 
following  tables,  giving  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can and  British  vessels,  with  their  tonnage  and 
crews,  which  entered  and  cleared  from  the 
United  States  in  trade  with  the  British  North 
American  Provinces  on  the  Atlantic,  dnring 
tbe  year  ending  Jaine  30,  1870,  and  for  three 
years  previous : 

AntericaH  VeueU. 


TEAR. 


EKTSRED. 


<    5a. 

J 


Tool. 


*1867..  4,931 
1869..  5,189' 

1««9..'5.»6| 
1:^..' 6.145  • 


1,615,589 
1,381,993 
1.919.664 
1,838,899 


Ctvw. 


47,898 
48,888 
86,084 
88,777 


CLSABBD. 


»a 


4,899 

4,848 
6,915 
5,774 


Tons. 


1,449,T08 
1,868,0:^7 
1,940,919 
1,987,680 


Crtw. 


49,718 
48,148 
84,519 
86,144 


British  Venda. 


TRAK 

EsrrsBSD. 

CLXARED. 

No. 

Totu. 

Crew. 

No. 

TOBI. 

Crew. 

13S7..   19498 

i8(H .  itsn 

\9m..  13,663 
ISTO..   14,466 

1,686,801 
1,746,096 
9,981,338 
9.989.809 

85,709 
80,185 
98,919 
94.708 

i8,(m 

19,918 
14,189 
14.991 

1.864,411 
1,677,758 
9,448,535 
9.495.859 

91,010 
81,889 
97,944 
97,087 

CONQREGATIONALISTS.  On  the  2d  of 
March  a  convention  was  held  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  to  de- 
liberate on  an  appropriate  celebration,  by  the 
Congregational  churches,  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims.  In  April,  a  Pilgrim  Memorial  Oon- 
vention,  largely  attended  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  was  held  in  Chicago.  A  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  providing  for  a  committee  to 
set  forth  a  condensed  statement  of  the  char- 
acteristic ideas  to  which  the  pilgrims  gave 
power  by  their  self-denying  devotion,  and  to 
whose  continued  advocacy  and  application  the 
Congregationalists  stand  pledgea  before  God 
and  man.  Prof.  Bartlett  and  Drs.  Chapin,  Ba- 
con, Post,  and  Dexter,  were  appointed  as  such 
committee.  Resolutions  were  also  adopted, 
declaring  that,  as  the  Pilgrims  recognized  an 
educated  and  pious  ministry  as  the  right  arm 
of  the  power  of  the  church,  there  can  be  no 
more  fitting  memorial  in  their  honor  than  the 
raising,  dnring  this  anniversary  year,  of  not 
less  than  three  million  dollars  to  aid  the  rec- 
ognized theological  seminaries  of  the  Oongre- 
gatioa&l  churches  in  establishing  these  institn- 
tioos  upon  the  broadest  and  most  permanent 
basts ;  recognizing  in  the  erection  of  the  con- 
templated Congregational  House  at  Boston,  for 
the  valuable  library  of  the  denomination,  and 


as  a  permanent  house  of  all  the  denominational 
benevolent  societies,  an  enterprise  worthy  of 
liberal  aid  by  Congregationalists  in  all  parts  of 
our  land ;  and  thanking  God  for  the  triumph 
of  the  principles  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the  late 
war  for  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks  and 
for  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amendment. 
Another  resolution  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Congregational  Conven- 
tion. Nearly  all  the  State  Associations  and 
Conferences  declared  at  the  annual  meetings 
in  favor  of  this  plan.  In  December  a  conven- 
tion was  held  in  Boston,  at  which  a  committee 
was  charged  with  drafting  a  definite  plan. 

The  lonc-oontinued  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists with    a  large   section  of  the 
Presbyterian  body  in  the  prosecution  of  the' 
foreign  missionary  work  was  terminated  in  the 
case  of  many  missionaries  and  some  mission 
churches  by  the  reunion  of  the  Old  and  New 
School  Presbyterians.    The  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions,  hereto- 
fore the  common  missionary  society  of  Con- 
gregationalists and  New-School  Presbyterians, 
transferred,  in  1870,  the  missions  to  the  Seneca 
and  Ojibway  Indians,  to  Syria  and  the  Gaboon, 
to  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Mis- 
sions ;  and  most  of  the  missionaries  to  Persia, 
it  was  supposed,  would  also  be  transferred  in 
the  course  of  the  coming  year.    The  American 
Board  will  henceforth  be  an  essentially  Congre- 
gational Society.  Including  the  missions  which 
were  transferred  to  the  Presbyterian  Board, 
the  whole  number  of  native  laborers  in  con- 
nection with  the  different  missions  the  past 
year  was  1,095,  an  increase  of  over  a  hundred 
upon  the  previous  year.    Of  these,  119  are 
pastors    and  827  preachers;    the  remainder 
teachers,  colporteurs,  and  Bible-readers,  but  all 
educated  in  the  various  schools  and  semina- 
ries, and,  in  point  of  education  and  character, 
holding  about  the  same  relative  position  to  the 
peoi>le  among  whom  they  labor  that  similar 
classes  do  at  home.    Forty-five  pupils  of  the 
missionary  schools  completed,  in  1870,  their 
theological  studies — seven  at  Wailnku  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  nine  in  the  Madura  mission, 
seven  in  Ceylon,  and  twenty-two  at  Harfoot. 
Tbe  number  in  mission  training-schools  and 
seminaries  studying  theology  was  about  equal 
to  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  Congregational 
seminaries  in  the  United  States.    The  mission 
churches,  238  in  number,  received  during  the 
year  1,580  new  members,  and,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  for  which  the  missionaries  reported, 
numbered  24,142  members.    The  number  of 
native    pastors  increased   from    106  to  119. 
The   fifty-eight   Hawaiian   churches   support 
their  own  ministry,  build  their  own  houses 
of  worship,  sustain  mission  labor  among  .the 
Chinese  immigrants,  and  contribnte  liberally 
for  the  missionary  work  in  Micronesia  aud 
the  Marquesas  Islands.     The  entire  amount 
contributed  by  the  native  Christian  communi- 
ties for  the  missionary  funds  was  about  sixty 
thousand  dollars  in  gold,  or  one-sixth  of  the 
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sum  contributed  for  forei^  missions  hj  all  tho 
churches  acting  through  the  American  Board. 
Exclusive  of  the  missions  transferred  to  the 
Presbyterian  Board,  the  statistics  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Board  were  as  follows :  missions, 
14;  stations,  86;  out-stations,  506;  ordained 
missionaries  (3  being  physicians),  129 ;  physi- 
cians not  ordained,  8 ;  other  male  assistants,  4; 
other  female  assistants,  190 — ^total  of  laborers 
sent  from  America,  831;  native  pastors,  118; 
native  preachers  and  catechists,  815 ;  school- 
teachers, 400 ;  other  native  helpers,  208;  whole 
number  of  native  helpers,  1,041:  whole  num- 
ber of  laborers  connected  with  the  missions, 
1,872.  Pages  printed,  19,T28,995;  number 
of  churches  (including  all  at  the  Ilawaiian 
Islands),  226;  church-members  so  far  as  re- 
ported, 28,718 ;  added  during  the  year  (so  far 
as  reported),  1,583;  number  of  training  and 
theological  schools,  15;  boarding-schools  for 
girls,  17 ;  con^mon  schools  (omitting  those  at 
the  Hawaiian  Islands),  464 ;  pupils  in  common 
schools,  12,487 ;  in  training  and  theological 
schools,  828 ;  in  boarding-schools  for  girls,  585 ; 
other  adults  for  instruction,  1,115 ;  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils,  14,416. 

The  forty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Missionary  Society  was  held  in  New 
York,  May  11,  1870.  The  receipts  of  the  year 
amounted  to  $283,102;  expenditures,  $270,927; 
number  of  missionaries  employed  944,  congre- 
gations and  missionary  districts  1,836. 

The  English  Congregational  Tear-Booh  for 
1871  reports  the  following  statistics  of  Con- 
gregationalists  in  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
'dependencies : 

County  Aasoeiations  and  Unions. — ^England, 
43;  Wales,  16;  Scotland,  8;  Ireland,  1;  Col- 
onies, 8.    Total  76. 

Churches  at  Home  and  Abroad. — England, 
2,045 ;  Wales,  878 ;  Scotland,  102 ;  Ireland,  28; 
islands  of  the  British  seas,  16;  Canada  and 
British  North  America,  108;  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  176 ;  South  Africa  and  Deme- 
rara,  etc.,  12;  mission  churches,  about  300. 
Total,  8,665.    Total  of  vacant  churches,  808. 

Ministers  and  Missionaries. — ^England,  1,948 ; 
Wales,  898;  Scotland,  107;  Ireland,  25;  Con- 
tinent, 6;  colonies,  286;  foreign  countries, 
164;  natives,  ordained  in  heathen  lands,  106, 
inclusive  of  61  in  Madagascar  and  South  Seas; 
ministers  with  pastoral  charges,  2,439 ;  with- 
out pastoral  charges,  541. 

Colleges, — ^England,  8 ;  Wales,  8 ;  Scotland, 
1 ;  Colonies,  8.  Institutes. — ^England,  4 ;  for- 
eign, 15.  Students  in  colleger,  317.  Students 
in  institutes,  269. 

Among  the  principal  Congregational  Soci- 
eties of  Great  Britain  belong  the  English  Con- 
gregational  Chapel-Building  Society^  which 
extends  its  operations  throughout  England,  the 
English  districts  of  Wales,  the  Channel  islands, 
and  Ireland ;  income  for  the  year  1869-70,  in- 
cluding payments  of  loans,  £11,021  188. ;  ex- 
penditures, £8,757  16s. ;  the  Home  Missionary 
JS^ciety^  income,  £9,7f5;  expenditures,  £7,107 


19s. ;  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society^  income, 
£5,212;  expenditures,  £8,480.  The  London 
Missionary  Society^  which  is  not  an  exclusively 
Congregational  society,  but  is  supported  by 
the  Congregationalists  as  a  body,  had  an  in- 
come of  £104,670,  and  its  expenditures  were 
£98,785. 

In  France  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Churches 
comprises  forty-five  churches,  divided  into 
seven  groups,  which  hold  frequent  meetings 
for  fellowship  and  local  busuiess.  The  churches 
reported,  at  the  last  biennial  synod  held  at 
Bergerac,  in  September,  1868,  a  membership 
of  about  3,000,  averaging  upward  of  sixty  to 
each  church.  The  largest  church  is  that  of  the 
Taitbout,  in  Paris,  wit£  210  members.  Besides 
the  Union  of  Evangelical  Churches,  there  are 
a  number  of  Independent  Churches.  Altogether 
the  Free  Churches  of  France  number  104  pas- 
tors, 182  temples,  and  a  total  population  of 
about  80,000. 

The  Free  Churches  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud, 
in  Switzerland,  are  united  on  a  basis  which, 
though  Presbyterian  in  form,  secures  the  inde- 
pendence of  each.  There  are  also  free  churches 
in  the  Cantons  of  Geneva.  Neufch&tel,  and  Bern. 

The  Congregational  Quarterly  for  January, 
1871,  reports  the  statistics  of  Congregation- 
alism in  the  United  States  and  Uie  British 
Colonies,  for  the  year  1870,  as  follows : 


STATES. 


Alabama 

Aikaiieai 

California 

Colorado 

Connectlent 

Dakota 

District  of  Colombia. 

Georpla 

rUnota 

Indiana. 

Iowa. , 

KanMB , 

Kentucky 

Loalsiana , 

Haine 

Maryland 

MasBachnBetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MiBBiaBinpl , 

Missonri 

Nebraska. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  CaroltoA 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PennsylTania 

Bhode  Island 

Sonth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

ViiKinla 

Washington  Territory 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Ch'ebw 


Total  United  States 

Ontario  and  Qnobec . . 

New  Branswick 

Noya  Scotia 

Jamaica 


Total  North  America 


8 
1 

48 

% 

SS7 

4 

1 

8 

167 

16 

106 

60 

8 

18 

161 

1 

418 

60 

9 

61 

16 

186 

16 

160 

8 

148 

7 

87 

21 

1 

4 

9 

167 

4 

1 

181 

1 


Mlnb- 

tan. 


2,841 

68 
4 

7 
6 


8 
1 

40 

9 

997 

9 

1 

8 

147 

19 

198 

49 

4 

19 

148 

1 

416 

119 

44 

9 

48 

18 

187 

14 

160 

8 

190 

7 

84 

91 

1 

4 

1 

167 

8 

1 

119 

1 


MtmWn. 


2,170 

68 
4 
6 

4 


88 

71 

9,849 

138 

49,im 

66 

266 

SU 

18,680 

1,181 

10,429 

2,250 

299 

985 

19,667 

78 

80,066 

11.678 

8,260 

60 

9,454 

sn 

18.668 

1,886 

96,916 

61 

17,000 

466 

8,993 

4,094 

198 

225 

26 

18,766 

47 

27 

11,820 

90 


111  ottBCBT" 


806^18 

4,507 
888 
646 
460 


6.1S6 

178 

48.5:6 

110 

1,141 

710 

26,158 

1,499 

ia429 

8,410 

430 

681 

984» 

246 

98,144 

16,999 

4,175 

173 

4.898 

768 

SS.685 

8.068 

27^844 

447 

19,987 

779 

6.063 

6,893 

146 

685 

110 

a,219 

900 

65 

15,810 

75 


861,466 


1495    9^87  I    812,408 


878 
749 
418 


869,827 
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CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.  The  sec- 
ond session  of  the  Forty-first  Congress  ♦  com- 
menced at  Washington  on  December  6,  1869. 
(For  President's  Message,  see  Public  Doctr- 
MEjfts,  Annual  Cyclop^sdia,  1869.) 

The  Vice-President,  Schuyler  Colfax,  pre- 
sided in  the  Senate,  and  James  G.  Blaine,  of 
Maine,  presided  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  6th,  Mr.  Drake, 

*  The  foUowln^  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  Congroes : 

tBVATE. 

iUstama— Willard  Warner,  George  R  Spencer. 

w4riaa«a#— Alexander  Hclionald,  Benjamin  F.  Bice. 

(ka/bmla—CoTDeiloa  Oole,  Bogene  Caeserly. 

OmMetfcKA— William  A.  Backinicbam,  Orrin  8.  Ferry. 

Delaware— TbovoMA  F.  Bayard,  Willard  Sanlsbnry. 

Florida— Xhijah  Gilbert,  Tliomae  W.  Osbum. 

(korgia—lSfot  admitted. 

SUaoi^-hTman  TrumbiiB,  HIchard  Yates. 

/mftona— Oliver  P.  Morton,  Daniel  D.  Pratt. 

J^tRi— James  B.  Howell,*'  James  Harlan. 

A'aMa»-<8amnel  C.  Pomeroy,  Edmand  G.  Boss. 

KaUuekif—QTrti  Davis,  Thomas  G.  McCreery. 

lOffMona— John  S.  Hams.  William  P.  Kellogg. 

Jfa*i«-*Hannlhal  Hamlin,  Lot  M.  Morrill.t 

Jforiiemtf— William  T.  Hamilton,  GeotveYickers. 

MaaaehueeUs—Ch&Tles  Sumner,  Henry  Wilson. 

JfidUgvOT— Zochariah  Chandler,  Jacob  M.  Howard. 

JfimiMto-— Alexander  Bamsey,  Daniel  S.  Norton. 

ififeMWi-OhArles  D.  Drake,  Carl  Schnrz.  * 

Sebn^—^ohn  M.  Tbayer,  Thomas  W.  Tipton. 

iir«rad;i— William  M.  Stewart,  James  W.  Nye. 

Sag  HampeMre  —  Jamen  W.  Patterson,  Aaren  H. 
Ciazin. 

A^JiTsry— Alexander  G.  Cattell,  John  P.  Stockton. 

Jfew  ForJt^Boscoe  Conklins,  Beaben  B.  Fenton. 

north  CaiioCtAa— Joseph  C.  Abbott,  John  Pool. 

OAi»-John  Sherman,  Allen  G.  Thnrman. 

Or^gcn^BenTj  W.  Corbett,  Geoise  H.  Williams. 

i%AiMy^Mmla— Simon  Cameron,  J^hn  Scott. 

Bhode  Idatui—Wi}liB.m  Sprasne.  Henry  B.  Anthony. 

South  CarpHna— Thomas  J.Bobortson,  Frederick  A 
Sawyer. 

TaiMiMS— William  G.  Brownlow,  J.  S.  Fowler. 

F^rmon^-Jastin  S.  MorrilL  George  F.  Edmunds. 

WMt  Firytoid— Arthur  J.  Boreman,  Waitman  T.  Wil- 
ier. 

I'riMOMlA— Timothy  O.  Howe,  Matthew  H.  Carpenter. 

MittUt^g^-^Biram  H.  Bevels,  Adclbert  Ames.^ 

FnyiJiia-John  W.  Johnston,  John  F.  Lewis.) 

7Ueo»— Moigftn  C.  Hamilton,  James  W.  Flanagan.  I 

HOUSE. 

ii/aftama-'Airred  E.  Bnck,  Charles  W.  Backley,  Bobert 
S.  Ileilin,  Charles  Hays,  Peter  M.  Dox,  William  C.  Sher- 
rod.  > 

ilrtoiao^-'Logan  H.  Boots,  Anthony  A  C.  Bogers, 
Thomas  Boles. 

rofif/bmia^Samnel  B.  Axtell,  Aaron  A  Saigent,  James 
A.  Johnson. 

Gmn^e^icif^— Jnlins  Strong,  Stephen  W.  Kellogg,  H.  H. 
Starkweather.  William  H.  Biamam. 

2Waa0«v~BenJamln  T.  Biggs. 

/Sofido— Charles  M.  Hamluon. 

^«>ryto— Entitled  to  seven  members,  bat  no  election 
yet  been  held. 

iZElPK4#— John  A  Looan,  Norman  B.  Jadd,  John  F. 
Famswurth,  Horatio  J).  Bnrchard,  John  B.  Hawley, 
Ebon  C.  IiwersolL  Barton  C.  Cook,  Jesse  H.  Moore, 
Sbelby  H.  Cnllom,  T.  W.  McNeelv,  Albert  O.  Borr,  Samoel 
S.  Marihall,  John  B.  Hay,  John  M.  Crebs. 

/Adiono— WiUiam  R  Niblack,  Michael  C.  Kerr,  William 
8.  Holman,  George  W.  Jallan,  John  Cobom,  Daniel  W. 
Voorheea,  Oodlove  S.  Orth,  James  M.  Tyncr,  John  P.  C. 
Shanks,  William  Wlllfaims,  Jasper  Packard. 

/oira— Oeofge  W.  McCrary,  William  Smyth,  William  B. 
AUiran,  WUlSam  Loogfaridge,  Francis  W,  Palmer,  Charles 
Pomeray. 

iTmiiBs    Sidney  Clarke. 

iTea^tfciy— Lawrence  S.  Trimble,  William  N.  Sweeny, 
Joseph  H.  Lewis,  J.  Pructor  Knott,  Boyd  Whicbester, 


•  q^IUbd  In.  N,  1970,1a  plan  of  JamM  W.  GcIbim,  TMlgncd. 
t  %nlUM  Dh^  l7lW>/ 

t  Mx.  B«tcU  qwlUUd  FcK  tS,  18T0,  aa4  Mr.  Amct  April  l,  187& 
i  Mr.  L««b  fuUSad  Jan.  fl,  1810,  aad  Mr.  Johjwtoa  m  Jhu  Mth. 


of  Missouri,  asked  leave  to  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing bill: 

A  bill  further  to  define  and  regulate  the  jurisdiction 
and  powers  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  hff  the  Senate  and  Botue  of  B^rcsenta- 
tices  of  the  United  Statet  of  America  in  Conaress 
aseemSUdj  That  no  court  created  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, or  Jud^  thereof,  shaU  have  power,  in  any 
case,  to  acgudge  or  hold  auy  act  or  joint  resolution 
of  Congress  invalid,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  any  sup- 
Thomas  L.  Jones,  James  B.  Beck,  Geoige  M.  Adams, 
John  M.  Rice. 

Loulsiana—l  (vacancy),  Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  C.  B.  Dar- 
rail,  Joseph  P.  Newsham,  (vacancy). 

Jfain0--John  Lynch,  Samuel  P.  Morrill,  James  G. 
Blaine,  John  A.  Peters,  Bugene  £Lale. 

ifarytond  —  Samuel  Hambleton,  Stevenson  Archer, 
QThomas  Swann,  Patrick  Hamill,  Frederick  Stone. 

JlfoBeaehutette-^timea  Bufflnton.  Oakee  Ames,  Glnery 
Twlehellf  Samoel  Hooper,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Nathaniel 
P.  Banks,  Geonre  M.  Brooks,  George  F.  Hoar,  William 

B.  Washburn,  Henry  L.  Dawes. 

Michigan— Tem&ndo  C.  Beaman,  William  L.  Stougfaton, 
Austin  Blair,  Thomas  W.  Feny,  Omar  D.  Conger,  JRan- 
dolph  Strickland. 

Mhmetota—TAorion  S.  Wilkinson,  Eugene  M.  Wilson. 

MiultHppi—Qeom  B.  Harris,  J.  L.  liorphis,  Henry  W. 
Barry,  Geoige  C.  li^Kee.  Legrand  W.  Perce. 

JtflMOMfi-^rastaB  Wells,  Gustavus  A.  Flnkelnbuig, 
James  R.  McCormick,  S.  H.  Boyd,  Samuel  6.  Bardett, 
Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Joel  F.  Asper,  John  F.  Benjamin, 
David  P.  Dyer. 

iVs&itwifca— John  Taflfe. 

A0Oada-*Thomas  Fitch. 

Ifew  SanynMre— Jacob  H.  Bla,  Aaron  F.  Stevens, 
Jacob  Benton. 

yew  «/<>r««v— William  Moore,  Charles  Haight,  John  T. 
Bird,  John  HilL  Orestes  Cleveland. 

y^ew  Tork—aenrj  A.  Beeves,  John  G.  Schumaker, 
HenryW.  Slocum.  John  Fox,  John  Morrissey,  Samuel  S. 
Cox.  Hervey  C.  Calkin,  James  Brooks,  Fernando  Wood, 
CUrksonK.  Potter,  Chas.  H.  Van  Wvck,  John  H.  Ketcham, 
John  A.  Grlswold,  Stephen  L.  Mayham,  Adolphus  H. 
Tanner,  Orange  Ferris,  William  A.  Wheeler,  Stephen 
Banford,  Charles  Knapjp,  Addison  H.  Laflin,  Alex- 
ander H.  Bailey,  John  0.  Churchill,  Dennis  McCarthy, 
George  W.  Cowles,  William  H.  Kelsey,  Giles  W.  Hotcfa- 
kiss,  Hamilton  Ward,  Noah  Davis,  John  Fisher,  David  S. 
Bennett,  Porter  Sheldon. 

Jforth  Cbft^ino— Clinton  L.  Cobb,  (Vacancy,)  Oliver 
H.  Dockery,  (vacancy,)  Israel  G.  Lash,  Francis Ifi.  Shober, 
AlexanderH.  Jones. 

Ohio— Petw  W.  Strader,  Job  B.  Stevenson,  Robert  C. 
Scbenck,  William  Lawrence,  William  Mnngen,  John  A. 
Smith,  James  J.  Winans,  John  Beatbr,  Edward  F.  Dick- 
inson, Erasmus  D.  Peck,  John  T.  Wilson,  Philadelph 
Van  Trump,  George  W.  Morgan,  Martin  Weiker,£Ilakim 
H.  Moore,  John  A.  Bingham,  Jacob  A.  Ambler,  WUliam 
H.  Upson,  James  A.  Garfield. 

^^ntm— Joseph  S.  Smith. 

Fennspivania—SeaaaQk  J.  Randall,  Charles  O^NeU, 
Leonard  Myers,  William  D.  Kelley,  John  B.  Beading, 
John  D.  Stiles,  Washington  Townsend,  J.  Lawrence  Gets, 
Oliver  J.  Dickey,  HeniyL.  Cake,  Daniel  M.  Van  Auken, 
George  W.  Woodward,  Ulysses  Mercnr,  John  B.  Packer, 
Richard  J.  Haldeman,  John  Cessna,  Daniel  J.  Morrell, 
William  H.  Armstrong,  Glenni  W.  Scofleld,  Calvin  W. 
GilflUan,  John  Covode,  James  S.  Negley,  Darwin  Phelps, 
Joseph  B.  Donley. 

Shodc  lUand—ThomM  A.  Jenckes,  Nathan  F.  Dixon. 

South  OaroUna^Beniamin  F.  Whittemore,^  C.  C.  Bow- 
en,  S.  D.  Hoge,  Alexander  S.  Wallace. 

2r0Wi«M«s— Roderick  R.  Batler,  Horace  Maynard,  Wil- 
liam B.  Stokes,  Lewis  Tillman,  William  F.  Prosser, 
Bamu^  M.  Amell.  Isaac  R.  Hawkins,  W.  J.  Smith. 

F«rmon^— Charles  W.  Willard,  Luke  P.  Poland,  Worth- 
ington  C.  Smith. 

West  T'IrprMd— Isaac  H.  Dnvall,  James  C.  McGrew, 
John  S.  Wltcher. 

Tn««m«ln— Halbert  E.  Paine,  David  Atwood.  Amasa 
Cobb,  Charles  A.  Eldridge,  Phlletus  Sawyer,  Cadwalader 

C.  Washburn. 

l^exae—Q.  W.  Whltmore,  John  C.  Conner,  W.  T.  Clark, 
Edward  Degener.  . 

T7ri^nla— Richard  S.  Ayer,  James  H.  Piatt,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Porter,  Gtoorge  W.  Booker,  Robert  Ridgway,  William 
Milnes,  Jr.,  Lewis  McKenxle,  James  K.  Gibson. 
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posed  repugnancy  between  such  act  or  ?oint  rcsolu-  of  New  York,  offered  the  fbUowing  resolntioD. 

tion  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  gtates,  or  for  ^jjiob  ^^s  laid  on  the  table : 
any  supposed  want  of  authority  in  said  Constitution 

for  the  same ;  nor  shall  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  Besohed,  That  amon^  the  evils  growing  out  of  the 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  be  construed  1^*®  ^^"^^  ^^  is  that  ot  an  irredeemable  paper  cur- 

to  authoriae  that  court,  in  any  case  now  pending,  or  renoy ;  that  it  is  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  the 

hereafter  brought,  before  it,  to  affirm  any  order.  Government  to  secure  to  the  citizens  a  medium  of 

judgment,  or  decree  of  any  inferior  United  States  exchange  of  fixed,  unvarying  value,  and  that  this 

court,  or  of  any  State  court,  which  shall  appear  to  jniphes  a  return  to  a  specie  basis,  and  no  substitute 

have  been  based  upon  any  such  adjudging  or  hold-  'O'  ^^  ^^  ^e  devised ;  that  it  should  be  commenced 

ing :  but  every  such  order,  judgment,  or  decree  ^^^w,  and  reached  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

shall,  for  that  cause,  be  reversed,  vwjated,  and  an-  q^  December  16tb  Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio, 

nulled :  nor  shall  any  justice  of  said  Supreme  Court,  «,       i  <li.    /•  n       •              i  x*           ^     *            "• 

in  furtherance  of  the  exercise  of  such  appellate  juris-  offered  the  following  resolution : 

diction,  make  any  order,  or  authorize  or  issue  any  £etohedy  That  the  proposition,  direct  or  indirect, 

writ  or  process,  or  take  any  proceeding,  based  upon  to  repudiate  any  portion  of  the  debt  of  the  Uniteu 

anj  sucn  adjudging  or  holding  by  him,  or  by  the  States  is  unworthy  of  the  honor  and  good  name  of 

said  Supreme  Court.  the  nation,  and  that  this  House,  without  distinction 

««      ,  .„                  J   A    •            J  1  •  1          A-L  of  P*^y»  hereby  sets  its  seal  oi  condemnation  upon 

The  bill  was  read  twice,  and  laid  on  the  any  and  aU  such  propositions, 

table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  ...            j     ^  a  v    xv    ^  n      • 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  asked  leave  *^  ^^  adopted  by  the  foUowing  rote  : 

to  introduce  the  following  bill :  YiA»-Messrs.  Adams,  Allison,  Ambler,  Ames, 

J,    ..        ^  J  ^     rrn.  *    1 1          11  ^    •    .  J-  ..•  Archer,  Armstrong,  Arnell,  Asper,  Bamum,  Beatty, 

^  t^d««<j^,«fe.,  That  all  appellate  jurisdicti^  Blair,   Boles,   Boyd,   Geo^e   M.    Brooks,    James 

of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  wiuses  Broots,   Benton,   Burchwd,    Cessna,    Churchill, 

or  proceedings  commenced  by  the  writ  of  haheoB  Clarke,  Amasa  Coib,  CobumJConger 'Cox,  Creba, 

C07^8, 18  hereby  repealed  and  abolished.  Davis,  Dawes,  Dickcv, Dixon, Donley,  DoxJ)uvall, 

Sec.  2.  And  he  ^  fuHher  $nact^,  That  this  act  Dyer,  Ela,  Eliridge,  i'arnsworth,  Fe^iss,  hnkeln- 

shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage.  big,  Fisller,  FitcVGarfleld,  Geti,  GilfiUin,  Halde- 

Mr.  Sumner  said:  "I  give  notice  that,  as  man,  Hambleton,  Hamill,  Hawkins,  Hawley.Hay, 

soon  as  the  committees  are  constituted,  I  shall  |Ll*i2?^^i^'?'  Jl?/'  ?w"^«,^^''^?;!.^*'  t  r ''' 

,1         jf               i«j.i_  i.  i-«ii  A    i.1-    A         'J.  ingersoll,    JencKes,  Alexander  II.   Jonea,  Julian, 

move  the  reference  of  that  bill  to  the  Commit-  Kelley,  ^kellogg,  kelsey,  Kerr,  Ketcham,  Knapp; 

tee  on  the  Judiciary,  m  the  hope  that  it  may    --■■  -* --^ 

be  reported  promptly  to  the  Senate  for 

diate  action.    There  are  interests  in  question  ^_,    -  t»   i_    ^     t^    i       t?  •       -.,  ,      -   ^,  , 

which  are  well  known  to  the  Senate  and  the  ?SL/pSoAtt^r,^Ciir&^^^^^ 

country,  that  may  be  seriously  affected  by  that  ^ent,  Sawyer.  Schenck,  Soofield.  Shanks,  Slocum, 

bill.     Meanwhile,  I  ask  that  it  be  printed."  John  A.  Smith,  William  J.  Smith.  Worthuigton  C. 

Mr.  Warner,  of  Alabama,  offered  the  fol-  Smith,  William  Smyth,  Starkweather,  Stcvems,  Stc- 

lowing  bill,  which  was  read,  and  ordered  to  be  ^°"»<>°a  StUes   Strong,  Swann,  Taffe,  Tanner  Till- 

^  ._.  ^       '                               '  man,  Twichell,  Tyner,  Upson.  Van  Horn,   Ward, 

printed :  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn, 

Be  it  enacted^  <^c..  That  all  political  disabilities  Welker,  Whittemore,  Wilkinson.  Willard,  Williams, 

imposed  by  the  third  section  of  the  fourteenth  arti-  Fugene  M.  Wilson,  John  T.  Wilson,  Witchcr,  and 

ole  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Woodward — 124. 

States,  or  by  law  of  Congress,  for  reason  of  partioi-  Nays — ^Mr.  Thomas  L.  Jones — ^1. 

nation  in  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  Not  Votino  —  Messrs.    Axtell,    Bailey,    Banks, 

United  States,  are  hereby  removed  from  all  persons  Bcaman,  Beck.  Benjamin,  Bennett,  Benton.  Bigps, 

who  were  citizens  of  the  State  of  Akbama  on  the  Ist  Bingham,  Bird,  Bowcn,  Buck,  Buckley.  Burdett, 

day  of  December,  1869.  Burr,   Benjamin   F.  Butler,  Koderick   K.  Butler, 

\f«  G4..^™.«»*   ^P  xr^««;i«    ^w      J  Ai     ^  n     .  Cake,  Calkin,  Cleveland,  Clinton  L.  Cobb,  Cook, 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  offered  the  follow-  Cowles,   Cullom,   Deweese,   Dickinson.   Dickerrl 

ing  resolution,  which  was  read,  and  ordered  to  Ferry,  Fox,  Golkday,  Greene.  Griswold,  Haigllt, 

be  printed :  Hale,  Hamilton,  Hays,  Heftin,  Uoag,  Hoge,  Hopkms, 

Be^olved,  etc,.  That  upon  the  ratification,  by  the  ^^JT^.^  ^yitk^''^^o^lh  '^v\^^^J'^^^\^^' 

Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  oV  icicle  JJ^^^^f  V»^tw^TU^.n  R^liiS/^P 

fiftlen  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  StWs,  pro-  ^^!S^\r,,T^^l    NpX  V.wfp.^^Jf.'^^A^''^ 

posed  by  the  Fortieth  Congress,  all  disabilities ^im-  "^liZl  v^^Fv'n^J,f%]l!^^^^^ 

;rrshSi,*'aftir^uf ^^^^^^^^           i?  ^':^%^±^:j^^^^    ii^'rk^^'h%^^''' 

h^l^i^^"^  '^  accouritof  participation  |Jvg^^^^^^^^ 

Mr.  Stewart  also  offered  the  following  reso-  t    ^i    It              t^  v           «r^^i^  ir    m 

lution,  which  was  laid  on  the  table :  ,\^  }.^®  ^^^l^^  ^^  1^^7.^^  ?^*^'  ^\'  ?^a°^^ 

Bmlved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  of  Indiana,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

requested  to  inquire  if  any  States  are  denying  to  BeBolved,  That  the  interests  of  the  country  require 

any  class  of  persons  within  their  jurisdiction  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  revenue  upon  foreign  imports  as  will 

equal  protection  of  the  law,  in  violation  of  treaty  afford   incidental  protection  to  domestic  monufac- 

obligations  with  foreign  nations,  and  of  section  one  t^res,  and  as  will,  without  impairing  the  revenue, 

of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution ;  impose  the  lowest  burden  iipon  and  best  promote 

and,  if  so,  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  enforce  •^^^  encourage  the  great  industrial  interests  of  the 

such  treaty  obligations  and  such  amendment,  and  to  country, 

report  by  bill  or  otherwise.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  following 

In  the  House,  on  December  18th,  Mr.  Cox,  vote : 
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Txi.s — Messrs.  Amblerf  Ames,  Atwood,  Aztell,  SUtes^nor  held  any  civil  office  created  b^  law  for  the 
Beaxnan,  Beatty,  Bingham,  Blair,  George  M.  Brooks,  administration  of  any  general  law  of  a  State,  or  for 
Back,  Buiftnton,  Burdett,  Becjamin  F.  Butler,  Bod-  the  administration  of  justice  in  any  State  or  under 
eriek  B.  Butler,  Cake,  Cessna,  ChurchilL  Clinton  L.  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  nor  held  any  office  in 
Cobbj  Cobur%  Cookj^  Congei^  Covode,  Cullom,  Da-    the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States, 

insurrection  or  rebellion 


gave  aid  or  comfort  to 
voluntary  or  involuntary 

IL  /one's,  Kclley,  Kellogg.  Kelsejr,  Kotclium,  Enapp,     support  or  aid  to  any  insurrection  or  rebellion  against 
Laflln,  Lash,  Lawrence,  Loughridge,  Maynard,  Mo-     the  United  States,  nor  held  any  office  under  or  given 


Paine^  Palmer,^  Perce,    Peters,    Phelps,  on  thej)ain8  and  penalties  of  peijury,  as  the  case  may 

affirmation,  namely : 

Q,  as  the  case  may  be). 

by  an  act  of  Congress  ot 

Starkweather,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Utiles,  Stokesj  the  United  States  from  disability  as  provided  for  by 

Stoajrhton,  Strickland,  Strong,  Swann,  Taffe,  Tan-  seotiou  three  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 

ner,  Tillman,  Twichell,  Upson,  Van  Horn,  Cadwala-  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    So  help  me  God '' 

der  C.  Washburn,  WiUiam  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  (or  on  the  pains  and  penalties  of  peijury.  as  the  case 

Wheeler.  Wilkinson.  Willard,  Williams,  John  T.  may  be).    Whioh  oath  or  affirmation,  wnen  so  filed, 

Wilson,  Witcher,  ana  Woodward — 109.  shall  be  entered  of  record  by  the  Secretanr  of  State 

NjLTs  —  Messrs,  Allison,    Archer,   Biffffs,   Bird,  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  said  oath  or  affirmation, 

Booker,  Boyd,  James  Brooks,  Burchard,  Burr,  Cal-  or  a  copy  of  the  record  thereof,  duly  certified  by  said 

kin,  Cox,  Crebs,I>iokinson,  I;ox,  Finkelnburg,  Gib-  Secretaiy  of  State,  shall  be  evidence  in  all  courts  and 

8on,  Grlswold.  Haight,  Hambleton,  Hawkins,  Hay,  places.    And  eveiy  person  claiming  to  be  so  elected, 

Ilavs,  Heflln,  nolman,  Johnson,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  who  shall  refuse,  or  decline,  or  negTect,  or  be  unable, 

Juid^  Kerr,  Marshall,  Mayham,  McCormick,  Mc-  to  take  one  of  said  oaths  or  affirmations  above  pro- 

Noely,  Mangen,  Niblack,  Orth,  Potter,  Ridgewav,  vided,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  a  seat  in  said  Senate 

Ro;j^r9,  Schumaker,    Sherrod,    Joseph    S.    Smith,  or  House  of  Bepresentatives,  or  to  a  participation  in 

Stono,   Trimble,   Tyner,    Voorhees,  Winans,   and  the  proceedings  thereof,  but  shidl  bo  deemed  ineU' 

Wood — 47.  gible  to  such  seat. 

Not  Voraro — Messrs.  Adams,  Armstrong,  Amell,  Ssa.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  anyperBon 

Asper,  Arer,  Bailey,  Banks,  Barnum,  Beck,  Ben-  claiming  to  be  elected  to  said  Senate  or  Ilouse  of  Rep- 

jamin,  Bennett,  Benton,  Boles.  Bowen,  Buckley,  resentatives,  as  aforesaid,  shall  falsely  take  either 

Cisrke,  Cleveland,  Amasa  Cobb,  Cowles,  Dawes,  of  said  oaths  or  affirmations  above  provided,  he  shall 

Deweese,  Dickey,  Dlzon,   Dockery,    Duval.   Ela,  be  deemed  guilty  of  peijury,  and  shall  suffer  the 

Eldridge,  Famsworth,  Feny,  Fitch,  Fox,  GilflUan,  pains  and  penalties  thereof;  and  may  be  tried,  con- 

GoUadar,  Haldeman,  Hale,  Hamilton,  Julian,  Knott,  victed,  ana  punished,  therefor  by  thtf  Circuit  Court 

Logan,  Lynch,  McCarthy,  MoKee,  McKenzie,  Mor-  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Georgia,  in 

jrau,  Morrissej,  Packer,  Poland,  Porter,  Reading,  which  district  said  crime  was  committed ;  and  the 

Beeves.  Rice,  Koots,  Sanford,  Sheldon,  Slocum,  Wil-  iurisdiction  of  said  coui*t  shall  be  sole  and  exclusive 

liam   Smyth,  Strader.   Sweeney,    Townsend,  Van  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

Auken,  Van  Trump.  Van  Wyck,  Ward,  Wells,  Eu-  Sec.  4.  And  be  U further  enacted^  That  the  persons 

gene  M.  Wilson,  ana  Winchester — 66.  elected,  as  aforesaid,  and  e'ntitled  to  compose  such 

Legislature,  and  who  shall  comply  with  the  provi- 

^*i.i,vvMi  sions  of  this  act,  by  taking  one  of  the  oaths  or  afflr- 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  loth,  the  Dill  mations  above  prescribed,  shall  thereupon  proceed, 

to  perfect  the  reconstrnction  ofjfche  State  of  in  said  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  which 

Georgia  was  considered.     The  following  was  ^^^Y  j^av«  been  elected,  respectively,  to  reorganize 

.«^^»l.wi  «o  +1,^  Kill .  ■*!<*  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  respec- 

reported  as  tne  biU .  ^.^^1^^  ^y  ^1^^  election  of  the  proper  officers  of  each 

That  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia  be.  and  House, 

he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  forthwitn  by  Szo.  6.  And  be  U  further  enacted^  That  if  any  per- 

SrocUnuitton  to  summon  all  persons  elected  to  the  son  shall  by  force,  violence,  or  fraud,  wilfhlly  hinder 

renerml  Assembly  of  said  State,  as  appears  by  the  or  interrupt  any  person  or  persons  elected  as  afore- 

proclamation  of  George  G.  Meade,  the  general  com-  said  fit>m  taking  either  of  the  oaths  or  affirmations 

numding  the  military  district  including  the  State  of  prescribed  by  this  act,  or  from  participating  in  the 

Georgia,  dated  June  S5, 1868,  to  appear  on  some  day  proceedings  of  said  Senate  or  House  of  Representa* 

certaia,  to  be  named  in  said  proclamation,  at  Atlanta,  tives  after  having  taken  one  of  said  oaths  or  affirma- 

ia  said  State  j  and  thereupon  the  said  General  As-  tions,  and  otherwise  complied  with  this  act,  he  shall 

sembly  of  said  State  shall  proceed  to  perfect  its  or-  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  may  be  tried,  con- 

j^tuization,  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  and  victed,  and  punished,  therefor  by  the  Circuit  or  Dis- 

laws  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  provi-  triot  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 

sioo!!  of  this  act.  Georgia  in  which  district  said  offence  shall  be  oom- 

Sso.  S.  And  be  U  further  enacted,  That,  when  the  mitted ;  and  shall  be  punished  therefor  by  imprison- 

otembers  so  eleeted  to  said  Senate  and  House  of  ment  at  hard  labor  for  not  less  than  two  nor  more 

Bepresentatives  shall  be  convened  as  aforesaid,  each  than  ten  vears,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court;  and 

ana  every  member  and  each  and  every  person  claim-  the  jurisaiction  of  said  courts  shall  be  sole  and  ex- 

ina^  to  be  elected  as  a  member  of  said  Senate  or  House  dusive  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 

of  Representatives  shall,  in  addition  to  taking  the  Sio.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  is  hereby 

oath  or  oaths  reqnlred  by  the  oonstitutlon  of  Georgia,  declared  that  the  exclusion  of  any  person  or  persons 

also  take  and  subscribe  and  flle,  in  the  office  of  the  elected  as  aforesaid,  and  being  otherwise  qualified. 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  one  of  the  from  participation  in  the  proceedings  of  said  Senate 

following  oaths  or  affirmations,  namely :  "I  do  sol-  or  House  of  Representatives^  upon  the  ground  of 

emnly  swear ''  ^or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be),  "  that  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  would 

I  have  never  held  the  ofSce  or  exercised  the  duties  of  be  illegal  and  revolutionary,  and  is  hereby  pro- 

a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress,  nor  been  a  hibited. 

member  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State  of  the  United  Sxo.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  upon  the 
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applicfttion  of  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  the  Presi-        <<  Mr.  President,  I  want  that  these  rehel 

dent  of  the  United  States  shidl  employ  8uoh  mUitary  g^^^es  should  be  made  to  feel  the  power  of  this 

or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  neces-  ««♦•  «  ♦k«^««i.  u«  n^«».»<»,      t  J.^'^4^  ♦!.«♦  ♦k^ 

sary  to  enforceand  execute  the  provisions  of  thU  act.  ^*^?»^  *K?^o  ^^^^^^^'^^^   ^  l^^  ^'^ 

Sbo.  8.  And  he  U  further  enacted.  That  the  Legis-  rebels  of  the  South,  as  much  rebels  probably 

lature  of  Georgia  shall  be  regarded  as  provisional  in  heart  to-day  as  they  ever  were,  may  be  made 

only  until  the  further  action  of  Congress.  to  feel  that  there  is  a  power  here  that  can 

Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  offered  the  follow-  hold  them  to  their  places  undqr  this  Govern- 
ing amendment,  which  was,  to  strike  out  the  nient.  I  wish  especially  that  the  infamy  of 
eighth  section,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert  the  that  Georgia  Legislature  should  be  wiped  out 
foUowing  *  ^7.  th^  ^^^^  ^^  retribution.    I  was  the  first  to 

That  theLegislatureshall  be  provisional  only,and  f^ise  »  voice  in  the  Senate-chamber  againrt 

until  alter  it  has  ratified  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  the  swearmg  m  of   the  two   benators-elect 

amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  from  that  State ;  and  I  am  glad  to  aee  that, 

and  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  in  Congress  from  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  year,  the  time 

the  State  of  Georgia  have  been  admitted  to  their  jj^  ^j^^  ^j^^  ^he  rights  of  the  loyal  men  of 

®®****  Georgia  are  to  have  a  hearing  upon  the  floor 

Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Wisconsin^  said :   '*  Mr.  of  this  Senate,  and  the  arm  of  the  United 

President,  that  provision  requiring  the  Legis-  States  Government  is  to  reach  down  there  and 

lature  to  adopt  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  vindicate  them.    I  am  glad  to  find  that  the 

Constitution  was  omitted  from  the  bill  by  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  men  who  seized 

committee,  or  a  mcgority  of  the  committee,  the  dominion  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia 

purposely,  and  not  by  accident.    My  objection  are  to  be  told  that  that  dominion  must  end, 

personally  to  the  Senator^s  amendment  is  two-  and  tiiat  the  loyal  men  elected  by  the  people 

fold :  first,  I  think  it  wholly  unnecessary.    If  of  Georgia  to  the  Legislature  of  tibat  State 

the  people  of  Georgia  do  not  understand  al-  shall  have  their  seats  tiiere  no  matter  What  the 

^eady  that  they  will  not  be  admitted  into  the  color  of  their  skin  may  be.    And,  sir,  I  want 

Union  until  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  the  thing  to  appear  right  on  the  face  of  tliis 

Constitution  is  adopted  by  them,  they  certain-  bill  if  it  is  to  become  a  law ;  I  want  it  to  be 

ly  will  understand  it  before  they  get  in.    But  understood  throughout  the  United  States  that 

I  think  the  amendment  is  pernicious  in  this  tiiere  is  a  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 

respect :  it  will  be  claimed  hereafter,  and  will  wields  the  sovereignty  of  this  nation,  and  that 

be  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  that  these  that  sovereignty  can  neither  be  arrested  by 

Southern  Sflates  have  not  voluntarily  ratified  States  nor  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

that  amendment  to  the  Constitution.    I  do  not  States. 

say  that  that  claim  is  well  founded;  I  do  not  *^  Sir,  I  hope  that  the  amendment  offered  tj 
bdieve  it  is ;  but  we  shall  hear  it,  and  I  am  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will  prevail." 
opposed  to  any  amendment  of  this  bill  which  .  Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  said :  *^  Mr.  Presi- 
shall  lead  manifestly  to  the  discussion  of  these  dent,  the  objection  made  by  the  Senator  from 
troublesome  subjects  hereafter.  They  will  say  Wisconsin,  I  take  it,  is  a  direct  impeachment 
that  they  were  held  by  military  power ;  they  of  the  whole  reconstruction  policy  from  first 
will  say  that  Congress  dictated  to  them  the  to  last.  Th^  original  act  provided  as  a  condi- 
terms  upon  which  they  were  to  come  into  the  tion-precedent,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  re- 
Union  ;  that  they  were  practically  and  sub-  construction,  that  the  rebellious  States  should 
stantially  in  duress,  and  are  not  bound  by  the  ratify  the  fourteenth  amendment.  We  did  not 
vote  of  adoption  they  have  passed."  put  them  in  durance ;  we  cannot  require  them 
Mr.  Drake,  of  Missouri,  said:  ^' I  did  not  to  do  it;  we  do  not  by  this  amendment  pro- 
know  but  that  the  question  of  whether  those  pose  to  require  them  to  do  it,  but  we  put  it  to 
constitutional  amendments  were  ratified  was  them  as  a  condition  upon  which  they  may  re- 
in  some  future  day  to  be  brought  for  decision  turn,  for  the  future  security  and  peace  of  tliis 
before  the   Supreme   Court   of  the   United  nation. 

States,  where  it  might  be  denied  that  they  had  '  **  Sir,  it  is  not  our  fault  that  Georgia  has 
been  constitutionally  adopted,  and  the  plea  of  not  been  reconstructed.  It  is  the  result  of  her 
duress  put  in  by  the  State  of  Georgia  to  show  treachery,  the  treachery  of  her  Legislature,  the 
that  she  had  been  coerced  into  the  ratification,  violation  of  good  faith  upon  her  part.  She  has 
and  therefore  that  her  ratification  was  void,  by  her  acts  put  off  her  reconstruction  until  the 
Unless  this  subject  is  in  that  way  to  go  before  fifteenth  amendment  has  come  before  the  conn- 
some  outside  tribunal,  which  is  regarded  by  try,  and  until  refiection  and  experience  have 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  shown  that  the  ratification  of  the  fifteenth 
as  having  a  higher  power  than  that  of  Con-  amendment  is  necessary  to  the  preservation 
gress,  I  do  not  see  that  we  need  have  any  par-  of  the  whole  work  of  reconstruction  from  the 
ticular  apprehension  about  the  matter  being  beginning. 

put  in  the  shape  proposed  by  the  Senator  from        **  Without  the  fifteenth  amendment,  there  is 

Indiana.    If  it  is  to  come  before  Congress,  no  security  for  colored  suffrage  in  any  of  the 

then  it  will   probably  make   no   difference  Southern  States.    When  the  late  rebels  shall 

whether  Georgia  ratifies  these  amendments  get  the  power,  and  when  colored  suffrage  is 

under  the  coercion  of  this  section  or  not.  secured  in  no  other  way  except  by  the  constitn- 
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tion  of  the  State,  they  will  disfranohise,  one  *If  yon  do  not  accept  it  jou  shall  have  no 

after  another,  the  colored  men  in  every  Sonth-  rights  in  this  Union ;  yon  shall  he  taxed  with- 

era  State.    There  is  no  secnrity  for  colored  saf-  out  representation ;  you  shall  he  governed  hy 

frage,  there  is  no  secnrity  for  the  whole  work  military  instead  of  civil  law ;  the  civil  conrts 

of  reconstmction,  except  by  putting  universal  shall  be  trampled  down  and  dmm-head  conrt- 

saffr^e  in  the  Oonstitntion  and  under  the  pro-  martials  shall  take  their  place;   every  right 

teetion  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States."  that  is  sacred  to  an  American,  every  right  that 

Mr.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  said :    *^  Mr.  Presi-  is  sacred  to  a  freeman,  shall  be  at  the  mercy 

dent,  what  I  beg  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  of  military  tribunals  and  drum-head  court- 

Seaate  to  is  this :  that  this  is  not   a  question  martials  unless  yon  of  your  own  free  will,  for- 

shnply  which  ooncems  the  State  of  Georgia ;  sooth,  of  your  free  choice,  forsooth,  agree  to 

this  is  not,  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  alter  the  fVmdamental  law  of  the  land.' 

the  Senator  from  Indiana  seem  to  suppose,  a  ^*  Call  that  free  choice!  Oall  that  a  free  elec- 

qnestion  of  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  tion,  accepting  or  rejecting  an  amendment  to 

people  of  G^eorgia;  this  is  not  a  question  as  to  the  Constitution  I  Why,  sir,  I  should  be  insult- 

wbat  conditions  might  properly  be  imposed  ing  the  understanding  and  intelligence  of  the 

upon  Georgia,  if  Geor^a  stood  affected  alone  Senate  if  I  were  to  discuss  such  a  proposition 

by  those  conditions ;   but  this  is  a  question  as'that.    No,  sir ;  yon  give  no  free  choice  to 

whether  yon  shall  impose  an  amendment  to  Georgia ;  you  give  no  free  choice  to  any  one  of 

the  Constitution  upoa  the  entire  people  of  the  these  States  when  you  attach  these  conditions ; 

United  States  by  coercing  Georgia  into  the  when  yon  say  to  them,  with  your  hand  on  their 

adoption  of  that  amendment.    The  question  is  throats,  ^  Accept  this  amendment  or  else  con- 

whether  you  shall  force  that  amendment  on  tinue  to  be  deprived  of  the  most  sacred  rights 

the  people  of  Ohio,  notwithstanding  their  fifty  of  the  American  people.' 

thousand  minority  against  it,  by  coercing  G^or-  *'  But,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  not  simply  a 

gia  against  her  will  to  adopt  it.     There  is  not  a  question  as  to  G^rgia ;  it  is  a  question  as  to 

member  of  the  Senate  who  does  not  know  Ohio  as  well  as  to  Georgia ;  and  your  decifflon 

that,  if  Mississippi  and  Texas  and  Virginia  and  on  this  proposition  affects  my  State  Just  as 

Georgia  were  left  to  their  firee,  unbiassed  Judg-  much  as  it  affects  the  State  of  Georgia;  every 

ment  on  this  amendment,  not  one  of  those  bit  as  much.    If  this  is  to  become  a  part  of 

States  would  adopt  it,  not  one  of  them  would  the  Constitution,  it  will  be  a  pait  of  the  Oon- 

thiak  of  adopting  it ;  and  every  Senator  well  stitution  in  Ohio  as  well  as  in  Georgia.'' 

knows  that,  without  the  votes  of  all  four  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  of  South  Carolina,  said:  "Mr. 

those  States,  the  amendment  cannot  become  a  President,   we  do  not  say  to  the  people  of 

part  of  the  Constitution.  Georgia,  by  adopting  the  amendment  which 

''What,  then,  is  the  effect  of  coercing  Geor-  has  been  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 

gia  to  adopt  it?  When  yon  strangle  her,  when  to  this  bill,  that  they  must  ratify  the  fourteenth 

joa  deprive  her  citizens  of  the  free  election  and  fifteenth  amendments ;  that  is  not  the 

which  the  Constitution  gives  them  to  say  what  spirit  of  what  we  propose  to  say ;  but  we  say 

shall  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  we  want  evidence  that  the  people  of  tbe  State 

Union,  when  you  force  her  vote  into  the  urn  of  Georgia  are  in  such  a  condition,  have  so 

to  be  counted  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  you  far  repented  of  their  rebellion,  and  so  far 

force  that  amendment  on  the  people  of  Ohio,  changed  their  minds,  that  they  are  fit  to  be  re- 

on  the  people  of  Indiana,  on  the  people  of  oeivc^  back  into  the  family  of  States.    We  say 

Blinoia,  on  tbe  whole  people,  however  much  that  the  State  of  Georgia  is  not  a  State  which 

thej  may  be  opposed  to  its  adoption.    My  State  is  in  a  condition  to  be  received  back  after  the 

has  voted  upon  the  amendment ;   her  Legisla-  history  of  the  last  eight  years,  and  especially 

tare  has  voted  upon  it  and  rejected  it ;   and  after  the  history  of  the  last  two  years,  unless 

when  yon  compel  Georgia  against  the  will  of  her  people  have  come  to  that  spirit  and  mind 

her  people  to  adopt  this  amendment  you  nullify  which  induce  them  to  adopt  the  fourteenth 

the  Tote  of  the  State  of  Ohio  on  this  great  and  fifteenth  amendments.    It  is  because  we 

qaestion  of  amending  the  Constitution.    There-  want  an  index  of  their  change  of  feeling  and 

fore,  Mr.  President,  not  simply  in  the  name  of  change  of  purpose  that  we  propose  to  insert 

the  people  of  Georgia,  but  in  the  name  of  all  the  this  condition." 

people,  I  protest  against  this  mode  of  coercing  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  swd :  "Mr.  Presi- 

the  people  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  an  dent,  on  the  first  day  that  this  body  convened 

amendment  to  their  Constitution.  at  the  present  session,  a  bill  entitled  *  An  act 

"The  sole  power  that  is  given  by  the  Const!-  to  perfect  the  reconstruction  of  the  State  of 

tation  to  Congress  is  to  propose  amendments.  Georgia '  was  introduced  by  the   honorable 

It  is  then  for  every  State,  of  its  own  free  will.  Senator  from  Indira.     On  the  8th  it  was  re- 

without  coercion,  without  compulsion,  to  say  ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 

whether  it  will  accept  your  proposition  or  not ;  reported  back  to  this  body  with  amendments 

and  it  is  simply  idle  and  frivolous  to  say  that  a  on  the  13th.    Here  we  stand  on  the  morning  of 

State  freely  and  voluntarily  accepts  your  prop-  the  16th  to  consider  an  act  the  effect  of  which 

osition  of  amendment    to    the    Constitution  simply  is  to  remand  that  which  this  Congress 

when  you  say  in  the  same  breath  to  the  State,  has  called  a  State  back  to  the  condition  of  a 
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conquered  province.    We  have  seen  too  many  which  is  made  the  fundamental  condition  for 

acts  of  this  kind  in  the  last  few  years  directed  the  admission  of  Georgia,  was  formally  made 

toward  States  which,  in  my  opinion,  never  were  and  certified  hy  a  Mr.  Bullock,  of  Georgia, 

out  of  the  Union,  but  which,  nevertheless,  for  who  now  seeks  the  strong  arm  of  Federal 

purposes  of  party  and  party  domination,  were  power  to  place  him  where  the  will  of  his  peo- 

to  be  treated  as  either  in  or  out  as  the  emer-  pie  never  would  have  permitted  him  to  sit 

gency  of  party  might  dictate;   we  have  seen  Georgia  did  ratify  the  fourteenth  amendiueDt 

such  acts  too  often  to  stand  surprised.  in  the  form  required  by  Congress;  Georgia  did 

*^  But  there  is  within  the  present  measure  a  void  those  clauses  of  her  constitution  that  the 

doctrine  and  a  principle  which,  as  it  is  now  Congress  of  the  United  States  required  her  to 

sought  to  be  applied  to  the  lips  of  Georgia,  void.    The  clauses  of  her  constitution  which 

may  yet  be  returned,  like  another  poisoned  were  objected  to  by  Congress  were  those  that 

chalice,  to  those  who  have  invented  it  for  her  enforced  the  qualification  of  *  white '  upon  the 

destruction.    When  shidl  Georgia  be  a  State  ?  voter.     That  qualification  was  stricken   out 

Has  any  gentleman  of  this  body  yet  given  a  and  the  vote  that  elected  the  Legislature  of 

definition  on  that  point  ?   Has  that  question  yet  Georgia  that  met  in  pursuance  of  this  procla- 

been  answered  ?   Can  any  man  see  with  moral  mation  and  of  this  act  and  elected  Senators  to 

certainty  when  that  may  be,  and  what  acts  sit  upon  this  floor,  and  the  vote  of  the  people 

upon  her  part  will  suit  the  pleasure  of  the  of  the  State  that  sent  her  Representatives  to 

dominant   majority   of   Congress?    for    that  the  other  House  of  CouOTess,  were  in  precise 

seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  law  that  controls  accordance  with  the  leuer  of  this  law  here 

her  fate.  made  the  condition  for  her  admission  to  Con- 

^^  On  the  25th  of  June,  1868,  the  Congress  gress  and  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 

of  the  United  States  passed  an  act  to  (^mit  ^^But,  sir,  the  fact  was  that  the  right  to  hold 

the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  office  was  not  included  under  the  same  qnalifi- 

Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  to  cation  as  the  right  to  vote;  and,  when  thepeo- 

representation  in  Congress,  in  which  it  was  pie  of  Georgia  found  negro  legislators  sitting 

recited  that —  there  as  part  of  their  State  government,  they 

Whereas  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  South  took  the  constitution  of  Georgia  according  to 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  the  judgment  of  those  bodies  who,  by  the  de- 
have,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  enti-  cisions  of  this  body  and  by  the  doctrines  of  all 

llf^M^fcif *.  ^'i  ^^®  "^^xr  ^^^'o^'^J^''^^''^''^  f  parliamentary  law,  were  the  sole  judges  of  the 

the  rebel  States,"  passed  March  2, 1867,  and  the  acts     5. ^v«     a-  r  xi  •  v  j  *i.        j 

supplementary  thereto,  framed  coistitutions  of  State  qpalincations  of  their  members,  and  they  de- 
government  which  are  republican,  and  have  adopted  cided,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  under 
said  constitutions  by  lar^e  minorities  of  the  votes  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Georgia  negroes 
cast  at  the  elections  held  for  the  ratification  or  rejec-  ^ere  ineligible  to  office,  although  they  had  the 
tion  of  the  same.  j^^^  ^ght  to  vote.    Exercising  the  inherent 
"And  then  comes  the  enactment:  power  of  every  parliamentary  body — ^it  not 
Therefore.  only  is  inherent  here,  but  it  is  given  expressly 
Be  ttemdedhy  the  Senate  afyi  ^^  ^he  Constitution  of  our  government— the 

ttves  of  the  Imted  States  of  Amenca  %n  Congress  09-     •l\,^^^^^„^^  ^e  r<^^,«;«  »«*  i«   4.,j««,^«*  « ^« 

semhlid.  That  each  of  the  States  of  North  CJarolina,  -Legislative  of  Georgia  sat  in  judgment  upon 

South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Geor^a,  Alabama,  and  the  quaufications  of  its  members.     It  excluded 

Florida,  shall  be  entitled  and  admitted  to  representa-  the  negro  members  from  its  midsL     Since  that 

tion  in  Congress  as  a  State  of  the  Union  when  the  time  it  is  well  known  to  every  member  of  this 

aar/„rtothfc'S«^^^^^^^^^^  l^y  ^^f  that  action,  of  the  Ifpslatare  has 

proposed  by  the  Thirtv-ninth  Congress  and  known  oeen  before  the  judicial  branch  of  the  State 

as  article  fourteen,  upon  the  following  ftmdamental  government  of  Georgia  and  has  been  disap- 

oonditions:  that  tiie  constitutions  of  neither  of  said  proved.     It  was  declared  to  be  illegal;   to  be 

States  shall  ever  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  de-  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  authority.    This 

pnve  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  :_  +v-  :„,i,«,«>a„4.  ^^  *\.^  ^-r>,^A-  K«A*>»t  ^^  ♦i,^ 

States  ofthe  right  to  vote  in  said  State  who  are  entitled  '«  ^^^  judgment  of  the  proper  branch  of  the 

to  vote  by  the  constitution  thereof  herein  recognized,  government  of  Georgia  as  recorded  agaiust  the 

except  as  a  punishment  for  such  crimes  as  are  now  act  excluding  negroes  from  her  offices,  or  cer- 

felonies  at  common  law,  whereof  thev  shall  have  tainly  from  her  Legislature. 

J!ft?i  1"^^  1°  wi'^^.'^  ""f'^^ZK  ^"^"al^  -^S^'^u^?  *'Now,  sir,  what  is  the  result?  The  honor- 

to  all  the  inhabitants  of  said  State:  Provtaed.  That  „t,i^  Q^«Ifrv»  A./^r«  T»;i;o»<>  i„;^  ,i«w«  «  ^«^^^ 

any  alteration  of  said  constitution  may  be  madfe  with  ^?}^  Senator  from  Indiana  laid  down  a  propo- 

regard  to  the  time  and  place  of  residence  of  voters :  Bition  which  1  most  entirely  concur  in,  and 

and  the  State  of  Georgia  shall  onljr  bo  entitled  and  that  is,  that,  after  you  have  passed  an  act  for 

admitted  to  representation  upon  this  further  funda-  the  admission  of  these  States  to  their  proper 

rs'trSU'nt:Sfe"Sfth  ^^^^^^^  Pl^^n  ^  \^^.  Federal  Government,  it  fs  dis- 

constitution  of  said  State,  except  the  proviso  to  the  ^^^^^^  and  dishonorable  to  impose  conditions 

first  subdivision,  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  that  the  of  which  you  gave  them  no  notice.    Sir,  if  that 

General  Assembly  of  said  State  by  solemn  public  act  be  true  now,  it  Was  true  one  year  ago.     It  is 

shall  declare  the  assent  of  the  Stat*  to  the  foregoing  jugt  as  dishonest,  in  my  opinion,  to  mislead  a 

xundamcntal  condition.  "               -^     v        ''^      t-rk    x-l*  ^-l*               •     j« 

community  by  saying,  *Do  this  thing  required 

"  Now,  sir,  it  seems  that,  on  the  22d  day  of  of  you  and  you  shall  have  your  place,"  and  then 

July,  1868,  the  ratification  of  that  amendment,  upon  the  completion  of  the  requirement  to  start 
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something  new.    I  b&j  that  the  time  of  such  department  of  the  Government,  but  it  has  been 

an  act  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  character ;  it  submitted  to,  reviewed  bj,  and  affirmed  bj  the 

is  dishonorable  under  any  circumstances.         .  American  people  time  and  again,  and  the  doc- 

**  If  this  doctrine  of  examining  into  the  ac-  trine  has  been  recognized,  too,  by  the  Supreme 
tions  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  d&Terent  States,  Court  of  the  United  States  in  affirming  that  it 
virtnallj  depriving  them  of  their  power  to  sit  belongs  to  the  political  department  of  the  Gov- 
in  judgment  upon  the  qualification  of  their  emment  to  say  when  a  State  government  does 
members,  is  to  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of  the  or  not  exist  within  a  State. 
State  of  Georgia,  how  long  will  it  be  before  it  *^  Who  is  to  determine  when  an  amendment 
is  exercised  against  States  of  the  more  northern  to  the  Constitution  is  ratified  ?  Congress  pro- 
section  of  the  Union?  The  honorable  Senator  poses  the  amendment,  and  the  States  are  to 
from  Wisconsin  suggests  that  which  I  fancy  take  action  in  reference  to  it,  and  then  some 
has  occurred  to  every  man's  mind  before,  that  department  of  the  Government  must  neoes- 
the  consent  of  a  State  or  of  an  individual  to  sanly  decide  whether  it  has  or  has  not  been 
any  bargain,  wrung  firom  him  by  duress  of  coer-  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  States. 
cion,  is  worthless  in  morals  as  it  is  in  law.  Do  Congress  beyond  question  has  that  power, 
Senators  suppose,  because  they  can  by  military  for  it  is  a  political  power  to  decide  as  to  what 
rule  compel  these  Southern  provinces— for  I  is  or  is  not  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
will  not  call  them  States — to  adopt  amend-  States;  but  it  is  the  province  of  the  Judicial 
ments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  department  of  the  Government  to  construe  that 
that  other  States  who  are  equally  grievously  Constitution  and  determine  its  meaning.  More 
affected  by  this  absurd  misnomer  of  adoption  than  once  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
or  consent  will  not  question  it?  Why,  sir,  it  States  have  determined  that  it  was  the  prov- 
the  spirit  of  constitutional  liberty  exists  in  our  ince  of  Congress  to  decide  as  to  whether  a 
people,  that  question  will  yet  arise.  The  domi-  State  government  did  or  did  not  exist,  and  so 
nant  party,  who,  having  no  other  power  undei»  it  is  the  province  of  Congress  to  decide  as  to 
the  Constitution  than  to  propose  an  amend-  what  is  or  is  not  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ment  to  the  Constitution  for  the  acceptance  or  ted  States.  I  maintain  that  that  is  exclusively 
rejection  of  the  States,  have  yet  held  them  by  a  political  question  and  belongs  to  the  politi- 
force  and  thrust  amendments  down  their  cal  department  of  the  Government ;  but  when 
throats,  will  hereafter  find  in  this  country,  not  Congress  affirm  that  an  amendment  has  been 
perhaps  firom  the  States  which  have  been  the  adopted  by  the  requisite  number  of  States, 
victims  of  that  illegality  directly,  but  from  then,  of  course,  the  judiciary  can  decide  as  to 
other  States,  the  question  raised  as  to  whether  the  meaning  and  effect  of*  that  constitutional 
an  amendment  so  obtained  has  any  legal,  bind-  amendment.^' 
ing  force  upon  a  free  and  a  brave  people.  Mr.    Casserly,  of  California,  said :    "  The 

^  Therefore  it  is,  feeling  that  this  bill  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  eminent  as  a 

doctrine  involved  in  it  are  not  only  sought  now  judge,  and  certainly  would  not  be  less  so  as 

to  be  applied  to  Georgia,  but  may  with  equal  an  expositor  of  the  Constitution.    I  desire  to 

validity,  with  equal  justice,  be  applied  to  the  ask  him  if  I  understand  him  now  in  his  place 

State  which  I  in  part  represent  and  to  any  other  to  lay  down  the  proposition  that  it  is  never  a 

State  of  this  Union  whose  people  may  differ  in  judicial  question,  but  always  a  political  ques- 

opinion  from  the  present  dominant  mtgority  ot  tion,  what  articles  are  or  are  not  portions  of 

Congress,  that  I  do  protest  against  the  passage  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  in  other 

of  any  such  act."  words,  whether  a  constitutional  law  has  been 

Mr.  WiIliam£^  of  Oregon,  s^d :  "A  word  as  validly  passed  or  not  ? " 
to  the  coercion  imposed  upon  the  State  of  Geor-  Mr.  Williams :  *'  I  maintain  the  doctrine 
giabythis  proposed  ameudment.  It  may  be  that  when  Confess  proposes  to  the  several 
called  coercion  or  not,  as  you  please.  Georgia  States  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
saw  proper,  for  reasons  best  known  to  herself,  the  United  States,  it  is  excltisively  within  the 
to  engage  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  dissolution  of  province  of  Congress  to  determine  as  to  whether 
the  Union ;  she  withdrew  her  representation  or  not  that  amendment  has  been  adopted,  and 
from  Congress  and  undertook  to  destroy  the  that  the  decision  of  Congress  upon  that  ques- 
Govemment  of  the  United  States ;  and  Con-  tion  concludes  the  executive  and  judicial  de- 
gnsa  undertakes  to  say  that  before  she  shall  partments  of  the  Government.  This  is  the 
rraume  her  representation  in  these  halls  she  doctrine  which  I  affirm,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
shall  comply  with  certain  terms  and  conditions  a  correct  construction  of  the  Constitution.^' 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  are  neces-  Mr.  Casserly:  ^*  Suppose  before  the  war, 
sary  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  coun-  and  before  there  could  be  any  question  as  to 
try.  That  Congress  has  the  power  to  impose  whether  a  State  was  in  the  Union  or  not,  an 
these  terms  and  conditions  upon  the  rebel  amendment  to  the  Constitution  had  been  pro- 
States  is  a  question  that  I  regard  settled  for-  posed,  and  upon  the  record — there  must  be  a 
ever  in  this  country.  It  is  now  too  late  to  dis-  record  somewhere,  I  take  it — ^it  appeared  as  a 
cuss  or  controvert  the  right  of  Congress  upon  matter  of  arithmetical  calculation  that  less  than 
that  subject.  Sir,  -it  has  been  determined,  not  the  requisite  number  of  three-fourths  had  rati- 
only  by  repeated  decisions  of  the  legislative  fied  it ;  suppose  upon  that  state  of  the  record 
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and  that  state  of  facts  Congress  had  put  forth  Georgia.  *  Coercion '  is  not  a  term  to  applj 
a  bill  declariog  the  amendment  adopted,  would  to  such  a  thing.  It  is  left  to  their  own  free 
that  be  a  final  decision  conclusive  on  all  de-  will.  If  that  be  coercion,  then  I  hare  mis- 
partments  ?  Does  the  Senator  undertake  to  say  taken  the  meaning  of  language, 
that  no  judicial  question  can  ever  be  raised  as  *^  An  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  pas- 
te what  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  sage  of  this  amendment,  upon  the  allegation 
is,  whether  it  remains  with  or  without  amend-  that  it  imposes  a  new  and  ftirther  condition 
ment,  which  can  be  acted  on  by  a  court  on  the  upon  the  people  of  Georgia  not  embraced  in  the 
face  of  the  record  ? "  previous  reconstruction  laws.  WeM,  sir,  I  am 
Mr.  Williams :  "  Mr.  President,  assuming  not  sure  but  that  that  is  true  in  point  of  fact, 
that  each  member  of  Congress  is  sworn  to  but  the  amendment  is  not  worse  on  that  account 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  either  fbr  the  people  of  Georgia  or  the  rest  of 
as  well  as  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  I  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  know  very 
affirm  that  if  a  minority  of  both  Houses  of  Con-  well  that  under  the  reconstruction  acts  even 
gress,  upon  their  solemn  oaths,  affirm  that  a  the  State  of  Georgia  acquired  no  posidve  right 
constitutional  amendment  had  been  ratified  by  to  be  represented  in  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  it  would  not  be  gress  until  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  said  so; 
within  the  power  of  the  judiciary  to  disaffirm  until  we  should  give  our  consent  under  all  the 
that  decision  and  declare  it  invalid,  because  circumstances  of  the  case.  That  right  and  tli at 
the  question  is  one  belonging  wholly  to  the  duty  were  reserved  In  the  reconstruction  act  in 
political  department  of  the  Government.  It  plain  terms,  and  it  was,  in  my  judgments,  a  very 
IS  as  easy  to  assume  that  Congress  would  abuse  prudent  provision.  We  see  its  necessity  at  this 
any  other  power  belonging  exclusively  to  the  present  juncture  plainly  and  distinctly. 
p6litical  department  of  the  Government  as  to  *'  But,  sir,  if  an  excuse  were  wanting  for  the 
assume  that  it  would  abuse  this  power.  Does  imposition  of  this  further  condition  in  the  ad- 
the  honorable  Senator  mean  to  say  because  *  mission  of  Georgia,  I  feel  for  one  that  it  is 
it  can  be  assumed  that  members  of  Congress  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  dominant  party  in 
will  violate  their  oaths,  that  the  Supreme  Court  Georgia.  They  have  not  kept  their  faith  with 
of  the  United  States  may  revise  every  action  of  the  reconstruction  acts.  The  reconstrnction 
Congress — actions  confessedly  within  the  po-  acts  authorize  every  male  person  twenty-one 
litical  department  of  the  Government  ?  I  say  years  of  age,  without  distinction  of  color,  to 
that  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  Constitution  vote  at  the  polls  and  to  vote  for  members  (^ 
belongs  to  the  political  department  of  the  Gov-  the  Legislature,  and  to  be  voted  for  as  mem- 
emment,  but  the  question  as  to  what  it  means  hers  of  the  Legislature.  The  right  to  be  elected 
belongs  to  the  judiciary.  When  the  Consti-  to  the  Legislature  was  as  plainly  provided  for 
tution  was  framed  it  was  altogether  a  matter  in  the  reconstruction  acts  as  was  the  right  to 
of  political  action,  and  the  amendments  to  it  vote.  It  was  plainly  written  on  the  face  of  the 
have  been  made  by  the  political  department  of  statute,  so  plamly  that  he  who  runs  might  read, 
the  Government;  and  the  power  of  the  jndi-  and  that  even  he  who  stumbles  might  not  mis- 
ciary  extends  only  to  questions  arising  *  under  take  it.    But  notwithstanding  the  clearness  of 


dent,  I  do  not  view  that  amendment  as  subject-  who  believed  not  in  the  policy  of  the  reconstmc- 
ing  the  people  of  Georgia  or  the  State  of  tion  laws,  but  in  what  is  called  the  policy  of 
Georgia  to  any  coercion.  If  it  shall  be  adopted  *the  white  man's  government,'  they  took  it 
and  become  a  part  of  the  law,  it  wUl  simply  sub-  into  their  heads  to  ostracize  and  to  expel  from 
mit  to  the  people  of  Georgia  the  alternative  thelegislative  bodies  ofthat  State,  elected  nnder 
of  remaining  in  their  present  condition  until  the  reconstruction  acts,  a  large  portion  of  the 
it  shall  be  changed  by  Congress,  or  of  adopt-  members  elected ;  not  because  they  were  not 
Ing  the  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitu-  twenty-one  years  old,  not  because  they  were 
tion.  It  simply  submits  to  them  the  question  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  not  becanse 
whether  they  prefer  the  one  condition  or  the  they  had  been  guilty  of  any  crime  or  ofifence 
other ;  that  is  all — ^not  a  very  uncommon  state  justly  disqualifying  them  for  the  elective  fran- 
of  things  in  our  political  history.  If  the  people  chise  and  for  holdmg  the  office  of  repreaent- 
of  Georgia  see  nt  to  remain  in  their  present  atives  and  senators,  but  because  they  were  col- 
condicion,  subject  to  the  reconstruction  acts  ored,  because  they  had  descended  from  Africa ; 
of  Congress  and  to  the  military  authority  pro-  and  that  was  the  sole  reason, 
vided  for  in  those  acts,  they  have  a  right  to  "  Sir,  there  was  no  excuse  or  apology  for  this 
do  so ;  let  them  do  so.  But  if  they  shall  find  high-handed,  revolutionary,  and  oppressive 
it  so  uncomfortable  and  so  objectionable  as  measure.  It  was  setting  at  direct  defiance  the 
seems  to  be  represented  by  some  of  their  commands  of  the  reconstruction  laws  of  Con- 
friends  here,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  adopt  the  gress.  It  was  not  keepmg  faith  with  the  United 
fifteenth  amendment  and  they  can  escape  from  States.  It  was  directly  breaking  faiih  with  ns. 
their  difficulty  at  once.  There  is  no  coercion  It  was  an  unblushing  and  unhesitating  violation 
about  it;  it  all  depends  on  the  free  will  of  ofthe  plain  language  of  the  reconstmctloxr  acts. '^ 
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¥r. Edmonds, of  Yemiont,  said:  "Mr.  Presi-  and  thej  go  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  no 
dent,  I  entirely  sympathize  with  the  feeling  of  one  shall  vote  at  all ;  and,  when  they  can  go 
Senators  who  are  desirous  that  this  people  of  to  that  extent,  they  can  go  the  extent  of  say- 
Georgia  shall  give  some  efficient  proof  of  their  ing  there  shall  be  neither  executive,  legislative, 
good  fidth  and  of  their  real  repablicanism.  I  nor  judicial  officers  within  a  State.  The  power 
do  not  mean  republicanism  in  the  mere  techni-  of  amendment  contemplated  by  the  Constitu- 
cal  party  sense,  but  in  the  Jefiersonian  sense,  if  tion  is  a  power  of  amendment  to  perfect  the 
I  may  use  snoh  a  phrase,  in  coming  again  into  system,  to  develop  the  system,  if  you  please, 
the  sisterhood  of  States.  But  I  confess  I  feel,  in  its  operations,  to  make  it  more  beneficial 
as  1  believe  the  committee  felt  unanimously,  for  the  common  weal  and  prosperity  of  tlie 
that  if  we  oonld  attain  that  object,  the  adop-  whole ;  but  it  never  was  intended  to  be  a 
tion  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  and  the  re-  power  of  amendment  to  destroy  the  very  na- 
adoption,  if  yon  please,  of  the  fourteenth,  by  ture  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  the  nature, 
the  Legislature  of  that  people,  acting  of  their  powers,  and  essential  characteristics  and  rights 
ovn  free  will  without  any  thing  that  anybody  of  the  State  governments, 
coold  call  coercion  or  duress,  it  would  be  emi-  "  Let  us  test  it,  sir.  I  ask  you  whether,  if 
nently  desirable ;  and  desirable  for  the  reason  two-thirds  of  Congress  were  to  propose  an 
that  the  position  of  Greorgia  has  come  to  be  in  amendment,  declaring  that  the  powers  of  this 
the  minds  of  a  great  many  persons  somewhat  Government,  legislative,  executive,  and  Judi- 
different  from  that  of  the  other  States  upon  cial,  should  not  be  vested  in  a  Congress,  in  a 
whom  we  have  inposed  these  conditions.  President,  and  in  a  judiciary,  but  should  be 
When  I  saj  ^States,'  I  do  not  mean  political,  absolutely  vested  in  the  occupant  of  the  White 
equal,  complete  communities,  but  should  say  House  at  the  present  time,  and,  in  the  insanity 
rather  the  people  within  the  territorial  limits  and  madness  of  the  hour,  three-fourths  of  the 
called  States.  Now,  if  we  can  attain  by  the  States  were  to  ratify  such  a  provision  as  that, 
free  will  of  the  people  of  Georgia  this  result  would  such  a  ratification  be  binding  on  any 
and  are  sure  of  it,  considering  the  somewhat  non-assenting  State  ?  No,  sir ;  because  the 
>  diferent  position  of  that  people  as  is  claimed  ratification  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  nature 
by  many,  without  inviting  a  controversy  here-  and  character  of  the  Government  to  which  the 
after  either  in  the  halls  of  legislation  or  in  the  States  had  assented,  and  contrary  to  the  pur- 
foram  which  is  only  a  little  way  from  us,  would  pose  and  objects  for  which  the  Government 
it  not  be  very  desirable  to  do  so  ?    It  seems  to  was  formed." 

me  that  it  would."  Mr.  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  said :  "  I  hold, 
Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  said :  ^^  If  with  the  distinguished  Senator  who  has  ad- 
Georgia  was  a  State  in  the  Union,  and  if  dressed  the  Senate  at  length  this  morning,  that 
three-fourths  of  the  States  that  are  in  the  these  States  have  never  been  out  of  the  Union, 
Union  were  to  ratify  a  proposed  amendment  that  they  could  not  go  out  of  the  Union,  that 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  they  have  always  been  in  the  Union ;  but  I  say 
destroyed  the  power  of  a  State,  a  member  of  that,  when  you  start  on  the  theory  of  their 
the  Federal  union,  to  control  the  manage-  governments  being  provisional  and  military 
ment  of  its  own  domestic  and  internal  affairs;  governments,  and  then  calling  those  military 
as,  for  instance,  if  a  proposed  amendment  to  governments,  those  temporary  governments, 
the  Constitatlon  goes  so  far  as  to  say  who  shall  together,  by  the  military  commander  of  a  di- 
or  who  shall  not  vote  for  Governor  of  my  State  vision,  to  act  upon  a  constitutional  amend- 
or  members  of  the  Legislature  of  my  State,  ment,  you  are  depriving  my  State,  and  the 
and  if  that  proposed  amendment  is  ratified  by  State  of  Ohio,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  States 
three-fourths  of  the  States  acknowledged  to  be  who  have  never  been  in  rebellion,  or  tainted 
in  the  Union,  and  does  not  receive  liie  assent  frith  it,  of  their  rights." 
of  my  State,  the  ratification  by  three-fourths  Mr.  Morton :  '*  Inasmuch  as  the  fifteenth 
is  absolutely  null  and  void;  and  for  this  rea-  amendment  is  the  vital  point  in  my  amend- 
6on :  becanse  under  our  form  of  government  ment,  and  the  vital  question  of  the  hour,  I  am 
there  must,  of  necessity,  be  limitations  upon  willing  to  strike  out  the  fourteenth  amend- 
the  power  of  amendment,  growing  out  of  the  ment,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  to  be 
nature  and  character  of  our  political  institu-  seriously  affected  in  any  way." 
tioQs.  The  States  never  meant,  by  giving  to  Mr.  Howard :  ^^  That  is  right." 
three-fourths  of  Congress  the  power  to  ratify  The  Vice-President :  "  The  Senator  from 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  to  sur-  Indiana  moves  to  amend  his  amendment,  by 
render  all  the  power  of  internal  government  striking  out  the  words  ^  the  fourteenth  and ' 
vithin  their  own  limits  to  the  Federal  Gov-  before  *  fifteenth.'  " 

emment.  They  never,  in  other  words,  gave  Mr.  Morton :  "  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  a 
to  three-fourths  of  the  States  the  power  to  matter  of  vital  importance  to  this  nation  that 
destroy  the  State  gOTemments;  and,  whenever  the  fifteenth  amendment  should  be  ratified; 
three-fourths  of  Sie  States  go  to  such  an  ex-  and  I  think  it  very  likely,  in  view  of  the  con- 
tent as  to  say  who  shall  vote  for  mere  munici-  tingenoies  in  several  of  the  States,  that  the 
pal  officers  of  a  State,  for  State  officers,  they  final  success  of  that  amendment  depends  upon 
go  to  the  extent  of  saying  who  shall  not  vote,  the  vote  of  Georgia.    If  we  in  the  Senate  to- 
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night  shall  require  Georgia  to  ratify  it,  it  will  Mr.  Edmunds :  *'  The  Senator  will  permit 
be  regarded  thronghont  this  whole  country  as  me  to  inform  him  that  I  never  did  any  tiling 
settling  the  question;  for,  with  all  the  other  of  the  kind.  I  voted  against  it. '^ 
contingencies  against  ns,  still,  if  we  require  Mr.  Morton :  **•  The  Senator,  then,  is  con- 
Georgia  to  ratify  it,  the  amendment  will  bo  sistent.  He  has  been  against  this  business 
ratHSed^  and  then  all  opposition  will  cease,  from  the  first.  I  am  glad  to  understand  that 
The  very  moment  it  is  announced  by  the  wires  I  know  the  Senator  voted  against  this  provi- 
that  this  Congress  has  required  Georgia  to  sion  in  regard  to  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and 
ratify  it  as  a  condition  of  representation,  op-  Texas,  but  I  was  not  aware  before  that  he  voted 
position  to  the  amendment  will  cease.  The  against  the  original  reconstruction  bill  w^liich 
Democratic  party  will  not  make  strenuous  ex-  contained  it  in  regard  to  the  fourteenth 
ertions  to  secure  the  little  handfhl  of  men  that  amendment." 

hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Ohio  Legis-  Mr.  Edmunds :  "  If  my  friend  will  permit 

lature.    All  doubt  in  regard  to  the  Legislature  me,  I  will  explain  to  him  exactly  what  I  did. 

of  Rhode  Island  will  disappear  in  the  face  of  I  voted  against  it  ill  the  case  of  Virginia,  Kis- 

that  vote;  and  in  the  face  of  that  vote  the  sissippi,  and  Texas,  and  resisted  it  all  in  my 

New  York  Legislature  will  not  resdnd  her  power  upon  the  groundis  that  I  stated  yester- 

ratification,  because  all  will  understand  that  day,  not  that  I  did  not  wish  to  attain  the  re- 

the  ratification  of  the  amendment  has  been  se-  suit,  but  I  wished  to  attain  it  in  a  way  that 

cured,  and  then  all  will  want  to  be  on  the  would  leave  no  court  and  no  future  Congress 

strong  side,  and  my  distinguished  friends  from  any  thing  on  the  record  to  found  a  pretext 

Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  instead  of  ftirther  upon  for  undoing  what  we  have  done.     Bot, 

denouncing  the  amendment,  instead  of  frirther  after  the  amendment  was  inserted  against  my 

denouncing  the  negro  race,  I  imagine,  will  be  objection,  I  voted  for  the  bill  finally,  yielding 

found  putting  themselves  in  a  position  where  my  Judgment  to  that  of  my  friends,  as  I  shall 

they  will  be  acceptable  to  the  new  voters,  do  in  this  instance  if  the  amendment  of  the 

American  citizens  of  African  descent  I  Senator  from  Indiana  should  be  adoptecL    I 

"  Then,  in  every  point  of  view  it  is  important  shall  vote  for  the  bill,  then,  but  I  think  this 
that  we  shall  require  Georgia  to  ratify  this  provision  very  unwise." 
amendment  just  as  we  have  done  with  other  Mr.  Morton :  "  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  ask 
States.  If  we  have  done  wrong,  it  is  too  late  the  military  to  force  the  Legislature  of  Georgia 
now  to  talk  about  it.  To  go  back  in  the  case  to  ratify  the  amendment ;  we  do  not  propose 
of  Georgia  would  be  inconsistent ;  it  would  be  to  force  it.  All  that  argument  about  coercion 
regarded  as  weakness,  as  cowardice,  and,  in-  is  without  substance.  But  we  have  a  right  to 
stead  of  bringing  us  respect,  would  simply  say  to  them,  *  If  you  are  not  willing  to  give  us 
bring  us  contempt,  that  contempt  which  has  this  security  agiunst  future  rebellion,  against 
already  been  manifested  in  strong  language  by  future  revolution  in  the  State,  you  can  remain 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  this  evening,  in  your  present  condition ;  take  your  choice. 
But,  sir,  if  we  require  Georgia  to  do  it,  the  If  there  is  coercion  in  that,  let  it  be  coercion, 
question  is  settled  from  that  very  hour.  It  "  Mr,  President,  in  the  absence  of  this  re- 
will  be  regarded  as  a  certain  thing,  and  all  op-  quirement  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  will  not 
position  will  pass  away.  ratify  the  fifteenth  amendment.    The  members 

**Will  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  on  this  of  that  body  would  be  at  once  besieged  by 
subject  go  anyfrirther  than  you  rec^uire  them?  their  enemies  not  to  go  further  than  Congress 
No,  sir;  they  will  not  In  my  opinion  there  is  had  required  them  to  go.  They  would  be  told 
not  one  chance  out  of  fifty  for  the  Legislature  by  the  rebel  Democracy,  *  If  you  will  refuse  to 
of  Georgia  to  ratify  the  amendment  unless  thi^  go  further  than  Congress  requires  you  to  go, 
condition  is  placed  in  the  bill.  As  I  said  be-  we  will  forgive  all  the  past ;  we  will  support 
fore,  we  cannot  tell  the  condition  of  that  Legis-  you.'  Every  influence,  every  argument,  every 
lature  when  it  is  called  together.  Several  of  inducement,  will  be  brought  to  bear  ujion  those 
its  members  have  been  killed,  a  number  have  men,  and  they  will  not  go  further  than  .Con- 
been  run  out  of  the  State,  some  are  missing,  gress  requires  them.  But  for  this  requirement 
some  have  resigned,  and,  when  they  come  to-  Vir{;inia  would  not  have  ratified  the  fifteenth 
gether,  we  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  there  amendment.  We  know  that  just  as  well  as  we 
will  be  a  Republican  mfigority.'"  know  any  thing.  The  Legislature  of  Tennessee, 

Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said  :  "  Why  elected  at  the  same  time  with  the  Legislature 
would  it  not  be  well,  then,  in  order  to  make  of  Virginia,  led  by  a  Republican  candidate  for 
the  thing  sure,  to  insert  an  additional  clause  Governor  just  as  Virginia  was,  have  spumed 
directing  the  military  commander  down  there  the  amendment.  I  believe  it  got  but  ten  votes 
to  put  the  amendment  through,  and  compel  in  that  body.  Sir,  this  requirement  in  regard 
people  enough  to  vote  for  it  to  adopt  it  at  to  the  fourteenth  amendment,  and  the  require- 
once  ?  ^  ment  in  regard  to  the  fift;eenth  amendment  in 

Mr.  Morton :  "  Ah,  Mr.  President,  why  did  reference  to  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Virgim'a, 

not  the  Senator  ask  that  question  when  he  were  all  that  saved  the  fourteenth  or  that  will 

voted  to  require  the  ratification  of  the  four-  save  the  fifteenth  amendment.    And  now,  sir, 

teenth  amendment  as  a  condition  precedent  ?  '*  when  the  ratification  hangs  on  the  vote  of  ono 
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single  State,  when  we  have  come  within  Just  stamp  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  then 
oa6  State  of  securing  this  amendment,  and  to  Georgia  is  a  State  in  the  Union ;  bat,  on  the 
secare  that  we  have  got  to  do  just  what  we  contrary,  if  Georgia  will  exercise  her  own  in- 
hflye  done  before,  now  to  halt,  now  to  fall  back  dependence,  and  her  Legislatare  will  elect  mem- 
would  be  regarded  bj  the  world  as  cowardice^  bers  to  the  Senate,  and  her  people  Kepresenta- 
would  be  regarded  as  a  confession,  would  be  tives  to  Congress,  who  are  opposed  to  Radical- 
an  abandonment  of  this  amendment."  ism  or  to  Republicanism,  thea  Georgia  is  no 

The  Yice-President:   ^^The  question  is  on  State  in  the  Union  I    The  question  comes  to 

the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana."  that  issue.    If  Georgia  is  Radical,  and  in  her 

}[r.  Williams :  "  I  propose  this  as  a  substi-  elections  and  legislation  will  act  in  conformity 

tute  for  that  amendment — it  is  simply  a  change  to  the  Radical  policy,  then  Georgia  is  a  State 

in  phraseology — ^to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  in  the  Union ;  but,  if  Georgia  is  Democratic  or 

'that,' and  insert:  anti-Radical,  and  will  elect  members  of  the 

The  Legialatiire  Bhall  ratify  the  fifteenth  amend-  Senate  opposed  to  Radicalism,  then  Georgia  is 

ment  proposed  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  no  State  in  the  Union  I    That,  I  think,  is  a  fair 

State*  before  Senirtors  and  Bepresentativea  from  statement  of  the  proposition  which  now  divides 

Geoipa  »e  admitted  to  s^  m  Congress."  ^^  g^^^e  upon  tWs  evening.     Georgia  is  a  ' 

Mr.  Morton :  "As  it  contains  precisely  the  State  of  the  Union  if  she  will  adopt  the  Rad- 

sQbstance  of  my  amendment,  and  as  it  has  a  leal  policy ;  Georgia  is  a  State  in  tne  Union  if 

change  of  phraseology  which  will   obviate  she  will  send  Radical  members  to  the  House  of 

some  verbal  arguments  that  have  been  offered  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate ;   but,  if 

here,  I  am  willing  to  accept  it  as  a  substitute."  Georgia  acts  in  opposition  to  Radicalism  and 

The  Yice-President :    **The  question  is  on  to  the  Radical  piurty  in  those  aspects,  then 

the  amendment  as  modified."  Georgia  is  no  State  of  the  Union  at  all.    Well, 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  said :  "  Mr.  Presi-  Mr.  President,  that  is  about  equivalent  to  the 

dent,  the  main  inatter  that  is  before  this  body  proposition  we  have  all  so  often  heard  stated 

and  before  the  country  for  consideration,  ac-  oetween  the  gamblers,  ^ Heads,  I  win;  tails, 

cording  to  my  apprehension,  is  the  ratification  you  lose.'    There  is  no  chance  for  the  inde- 

of  the  constitution  of  Georgia,  or,  in  other  pendence  of  Georgia,  there  is  no  chance  for 

vorda,the  power  that  is  legitimate  to  organize  her  action  in  relation  to  this  subject  of  reha- 

agovemment  for  the  State  of  Georgia.    Now,  bilitatlng  her  State  government,  unless  she 

I  would  ask  the  honorable  Senator  who  re-  declares  herself  Radical ;  and,  unless  she  takes 

ported  this  bill,  the  able  chairman  of  the  Com-  that  position,  she  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union 

mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  whose  business  is  it  at  all  J 

to  make  a  State  government  ?  What  power  in  "  Well,  sir,  the  objections  of  the  honorable 
oar  country  and  under  our  system  of  mixed  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  the  amendment  of 
State  and  Federal  Governments  is  the  appro-  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  think  would  avail 
priate  power  to  make  a  State  government?  nothing,  because  I  think  the  question  in  that 
w  ell,  Mr.  President,  to  my  mind  there  can  be  form  was  distinctly  made  up  at  the  last  session 
hat  one  answer,  and  that  answer  is  that  the  of  Congress  ^hen  the  three  States  of  Missis- 
people  of  the  State  itself  are  the  only  legitimate  sippi,  Virginia,  and  Texas,  were  required  abso- 
and  constitutional  power  upon  earth  that  can  lutely  by  the  action  of  Congress  to  adopt  the 
make  a  government  for  the  State  of  Georgia  fifteenth  amendment  before  they  coidd  be  re- 
or  for  any  other  State.  ceived  and  treated  as  States  in  the  Union ; 

"  Xow,  what  is  the  question  before  this  body,  but  it  is  only  a  difference  of  form  and  not  in 

and  what  is  the  power  which  the  Senate  is  try-  essence  between  the  two  modes ;  both  of  them 

ing  to  assume  ?     It  is  that  the  Oongress  of  the  are  equally  coercive  of  Georgia  and  destructive 

United  States  shall  divest  the  people  of  Georgia  of  her  independence.    She  has  as  much  right 

of  the  power  to  make  their  own  State  govern-  to  vote  upon  the  proposition  of  the  fifteenth 

ment,  and  assame  and  usurp  that  power  it-  amendment  to  the  Constitution  independently 

self.    Sir,  I  say  that  it  is  not  competent  for  and  of  her  own  free  will  as  has  any  State  of 

Congress  to  take  upon  itself  the  exercise  of  such  the  United  States.    Says  the  Senator  from  Wis- 

a  power  at  all.    AJl  the  legislation  of  Congress  consin:  *If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 

iipon  this  subject  of  the  States  whose  people  from  Indiana  is  adopted,  it  will  present  upon 

^ere  in  rebellion  s^ems  to  concede  the  propo-  the  record  a  case  of  coercion  of  Geor^a  in  this 

sition  that  those  States  are  still  members  of  ratification  of  the  Qfteenth  amendment,  and,  to 

the  Uniou ;   that  is,  they  are  States  of  the  avoid  that  case  of  coercion  upon  the  record,  I 

United  States.    If  that  proposition  is  conceded,  want  to  dodge  that  point,  but  make  her  adopt 

vith  what  show  of  logic  or  constitutional  law  it  just  as  imperatively  as  a  matter  of  fact  though 

can  any  man  contend  that  Cpngress  has  the  it  is  evaded  upon  the  record.^    That  is  his  po- 

power  to  make  a  constitution  for  those  States  ?  sition  plainly  expressed. 

"Mr.  President,  here  seems  to  bo  the  pith  "  Well,  Mr.  President,  in  either  form  it  would 

of  the  question :  If  Greorgia  will  come  into  the  avail  nothing.    Gentlemen  delude  themselves 

Union,  and  by  her  Legislature  and  State  gov-  when  they  believe  or  affect  to  believe  that  by 

emment  range  herself  under  the  Radical  ban-  such  shallow  devices  as  that  they  can  avoid  the 

ner,  and  elect  Radical  Senators  of  the  proper  grave  question  whether  there  is  coercion  exer- 
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ciaed  in  passing  npon  a  proposed  amendment  resentation,  declined  to  answer.  Who  qnes- 
of  the  Constitution  by  certain  States  of  the  tions  but  that,  if  Georgia  should  ratiiy  the 
Union.  There  is  no  freedom  allowed  to  Geor-  amendment  under  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
giain  this  matter  of  passing  upon  this  fifteenth  committee,  and  still  the  Bepresentatlves  and 
amendment.  There  was  none  allowed  to  Yir-  Senators  of  the  State  should  not  be  admitted 
ginia,  to  Mississippi,  and  to  Texas.  The  same  under  the  general  discretion  of  Congress,  yet 
liberty  was  allowed  to  them,  and  not  an  iota  the  vote  of  Georgia  would  be  counted  as  a 
more,  as  is  allowed  by  the  highwayman  when  ratification  ?  So  that,  from  what  has  been  said 
he  arrests  the  traveller  on  the  highway,  and  thus  far  in  the  discussion  of  this  bill,  I  take  it 
presents  his  pistol  to  his  breast,  and  demands  that  the  whole  object  and  purpose  of  the  bill 
of  him  ^  Your  money  or  your  life.'  That  is  the  are  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  to  se- 
freedom  of  choice  and  the  freedom  of  action  cure  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amendment, 
in  this  grave  matter  of  amending  the  Constitu-  and  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  assuming  that 
tion  of  the'United  States  upon  the  proposition  as  established  by  this  discussion, 
of  the  fift;eenth  amendment  which  the  party  in  *^Now,  what  I  shall  have  to  say  is  chiefly  in 
power  in  Congress  have  allowed  to  these  South-  regard  to  the  pending  amendment ;  but,  before 
ern  States.  The  time  will  come  when  the  I  come  to  that,  I  will  say  a  word  or  two  in  re- 
matter  in  that  form  will  be  presented  to  the  gard  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  itself.  And 
American  people."  what  I  shall  say  on  that  is  suggested  by  what 

Mr.  Norton,  of  Minnesota,  said :  **  Mr.  Presi-  was  said  this  ^ernoon  by  the  Senator  from 

dent,  yesterday  the  discussion  seemed  to  take  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ferry)  and  the  Senator  from 

a  sort  of  drift  on  the  other  side  toward  an  at-  New  York  (Mr.  Conkling).    The  Senator  from 

tempt  to  justify  under  the  Constitution,  or  in  Connecticut  was  apprehensive  that,  if  in  the 

some  other  way,  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  In- 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Williams)  found  diana  the  requirement  of  a  ratification  of  the 

his  justification  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  was 

the  fact  that  the  people  of  Georgia  had  not  retained,  there  might  be  a  question  as  to  the 

been  true  to  the  pledges  or  the  representations  validity  of  the  ratification  of  that  amendment, 

they  had  made  to  Congress,  and  from  that  we  and  whether  it  was  now  a  part  of  the  Consti- 

all  inferred  that  they  had  not  done  what  the  tution.    I  find,  on  looking  at  the  record,  that 

Kepublican  party  had  a  right  to  expect  they  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1868,  the  Congress  of 

would  do.    The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  the  United  States  passed  an  act  reciting  that, 

Edmunds)  found  his  justification  for  voting  for  whereas  among  other  States  the  State  of  Geor- 

this  bill  in  the  fact  that  it  was  consistent  with  gia  had  adopted  the  fourteenth  amendment 

the  reconstruction  laws  heretofore  passed,  and  and  had  conformed  to  the  reconstruction  laws, 

he  gave  us  a  long  history,  a  detailed  statement  she  was  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress, 

of  what  those  laws  were.    The  Senator  from  and  upon  the  passage  of  that  act  Representa- 

Michigan  (Mr.  Howard)  found  a  justification  tives  were  admitted  in  the  other  House.  Sena- 

for  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  in  the  fact  that  tors  were  not  admitted  here,  because  of  the 

the  people  of  Georgia  were  not  loyal,  and  he  objection,  perhaps  my  friend  from  Missouri 

said  that  we  should  teach  this  people  that  they  (Mr.  Drake)  would  say,  that  he  made  to  their 

should  be  true,  as  he  understood  it,  to  the  Gov-  admission.    On  the  28th  of  June,  1868,  the  Sec- 

emment.    But  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  retary  of  State,  in  pursuance  of  this  act  of 

Morton)  has  given  the  true  reason  why  the  Congress,  issued  his  proclamation   declaring 

minority  here  should  pass  this  bill  if  it  is  to  be  the  fourteenth  amendment  ratified, 
passed,  and  of  course  I  suppose  it  is  to  be,  and        ^*  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 

that  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  insure  the  adop-  country  to  this  point,  that,  if  Georgia,  on  the 

tion  of  the  fifteenth  amendment.  25th  day  of  June  last,  was  a  State  in  this  Union 

**  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Sena-  to  ratify  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  it 
tor  from  New  York,  who  addressed  us  this  af-  is  to-day  a  State  in  this  Union.  If  on  the  25tb 
temoou,  while  they  do  not  see  the  same  neces-  day  of  June  last  the  Congress  of  the  United 
sity  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  does  for  States  declared  by  solemn  enactment  that 
putting  this  amendment  upon  the  bill,  are  yet  Georgia  was  a  State  in  this  Union  sufiScient  to 
willing  to  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  ratify  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
that  their  purpose  and  their  intent  are  the  same  Georgia  is  to-day  a  State  in  this  Union ;  and 
with  him,  and  that  this  whole  bill  is  intended  by  what  power,  what  right,  what  authority,  do 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amend-  you  sit  here  to-night  le^slating  for  the  pur- 
ment;  *  for,' says  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  pose  of  perfecting  the  reconstruction  of  the 
*  never  so  long  as  I  hold  a  seat  in  this  body  State  of  Georgia?  It  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth 
will  I  admit  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Geor-  of  Congress  to  say  that  Georgia  is  not  now  a 
fSiB,  till  she  ndopts  the  fifteenth  amendment.'  State  in  this  Union  just  as  much  as  the  State 
The  Senator  from  New  York  said  nearly  the  of  Ohio  or  Indiana,  or  any  other  State.  Yon 
same.  The  Senator  from  Vermont,  yesterday,  might  just  as  well  say  that,  because  the  State 
when  I  asked  him  what  would  become  of  the  of  Ohio  rc^jected  the  fifteenth  amendment  last 
ratification  of  Georgia  if  under  his  proposition  winter  by  its  Legislature,  that  State  needs  re- 
Congress  should  still  not  admit  Georgia  to  rep-  constructing,  and  you  will  call  together  the 
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Legtalatiire  that  was  elected  a  year  or  two  extent  your  consistency.   You  go  npon  the  idea 

years  before,  and  require  them  to  ratify  this  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 

fifteenth  amendment,  else  their  Senators  shall  its  guarantees  for  the  protection  of  life  and  lih- 

not  hold  their  seats  in  this  body.  erty,  person  and  property,  are  not  operative  in 

^'  But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  citing  this  for  certain  States,  and  that  you  may,  by  force  of 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  inconsistency  of  enactments  of  Congress,  establish  there  mili- 
theae  reconstruction  measures,  nor  to  show  the  tary  or  any  other  governments  you  please.  Now, 
inconsistencj  of  Congress  in  its  action  in  re-  I  say  that  in  pursuance  of  the  theory  I  would 
gard  to  the  Southern  States.  I  am  only  citing  go  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  and  I 
it  to  establish  the  fact  that  by  all  the  political  would  depose  your  Governor  Bullock ;  I  would 
departmenta  of  the  Government,  executive  and  depose  your  Legislature  and  your  judges  and 
legislative,  Georgia  has  been  recognized  as  a  your  courts,  and  I  would  make  it  a  military 
State  of  the  Union-rrecognized  to  the  extent  despotism  in  truth  and  in  fact.  That  is  the 
that  she  can  participate  in  amending,  changing,  legitimate  and  the  consistent  result  or  course 
and  modifying  the  fundamental  law,  the  su-  of  your  reconstruction  measures.  The  times, 
preme  law  ofihe  land.  When  she  can  do  that,  perhaps,  may  not  justify  or  warrant  it.  That 
when  she  ia  enough  of  a  State  of  this  Union  is  not  for  me  to  consider.  But,  when  gentle- 
to  do  that,  by  what  right,  by  what  authority,  men  talk  about  consistency,  and  reproach  each 
by  what  power,  and  wherein  do  you  find  your  other  about  the  theories  of  tiiese  reconstruction 
justification  for  reconstructing  and  reorganiz-  acts,  and  the  desire  to  be  consistent  with  them, 
ing  Greorgia?  I  suggest  to  them  that  they  should  go  the  full 

**Icare  nothing,  so  far  as  this  bill  or  the  length,because,  if  the  theory  and  the  idea  upon 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  con-  which  you  started  out  was  a  true  and  a  sound 
cemed,  abont  Georgia.  It  is  not  Georgia  alone  one,  you  may  go  with  the  utmost  propriety  to 
that  U  interested.  Georgia  is  but  a  very  small  the  extent  of  deposing  all  civil  authority  in 
portion  of  the  territory  of  this  country,  and  its  Georgia,  and  establishing  there  your  military 
people  are  but  very  insignificant  in  numbers,  courts  and  your  military  tribunals. 
compared  with  the  Whole  population.  It  is  '*  What  a  spectacle  to  present  to  the  nations 
tiie  principle  that,  after  the  State  of  Georgia  of  the  world,  that  in  this  Government,  claim- 
has  been  recognized  and  readmitted,  if  you  ing  to  be  the  freest  on  earth,  derivhig  all  its 
please,  into  this  Union  so  far  as  to  act  upon  a  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
constitotional  amendment,  Congress  can  no  fimited,  restrained,  and  restricted  in  all  its  de- 
more  reconstruct  and  reorganize  her  than  it  partments  by  a  written  law,  the  fundamental 
can  reconstruct  or  reorganize  any  other  State,  and  supreme  law  shall  be  permitted  to  be 
If  you  can  thus  reconstruct  and  reoi^anize  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  people, 
Greoi^ia,  why  may  you  not  reconstruct  and  re-  and  by  the  action  of  one  of  the  departments 
organize  any  other  State  in  the  Union?  If  this  of  the  Government  I  Nay,  sir,  not  only  that, 
measure  may  be  justified  because  of  the  con-  but  this  fundamental  supreme  law  that  under- 
dltion  of  affairs  in  Geor^a,  because  of  the  lies  and  overrides  all  the  others,  and  to  which 
disturbed  state  of  society  there,  because  of  the  the  people  themselves  must  give  obedience, 
lawlessness  and  disorder  there,  why  may  yon  because  the  Constitu£ion  is  a  restraint  upon 
not  take  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  because  the  people  as  well  as  upon  their  servants,  may 
of  its  lawlessness  and  its  social  disorder  re-  be  changed  by  force,  or,  if  not  by  force,  by 
construct  it?  The  Senator 'from  Oregon  says  inducements  held  out  to  particular  sections  or 
he  believes  that,  when  the  people  of  Georgia  particular  localities  and  the  people  of  particu- 
showed  themselves  so  wanting  in  all  the  pro-  lar  States.  Is  not  that  a  singular  spectacle  for 
prieties  of  political  and  civil  life — ^I  do  not  us  to  present  to  the  nations  of  the  world  ?  " 
quote  hlii  words,  of  course,  but  the  idea — when  The  Vice-President :  ^'  The  question  is  on 
society  was  so  disorganized  that  x>6r8on  and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.'* 
property  were  not  s&fe,  the  General  Govern-  The  Chief  Clerk:  "The  amendment  is,  to 
ment  ought  to  stretch  out  its  arm  and  restore  strike  out  the  eighth  section  of  the  bill  after 
order.  Sir,  I  have  seen  the  time  in  the  State  the  enacting  clause,  and  to  insert : 
of  Mmnesota  when  lawlessness  and  disorder  tjj^,.  ^^^  Lcgialature  shall  ratify  the  fiftoenth 
prevailed  there  to  a  greater  extent  than  I  be-  amendment  proposed  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
lieve  they  now  exist  in  Georgia,  and  yet  no  United  States  before  Senators  and  Representatives 
one  came  to  Congress  and  asked  them  to  reach  ^^  G^-orgla  are  admitted  to  seats  in  Congress." 
out  their  arms  to  repress  it;  and,  if  they  had,  The  question  being  taken,  resulted  as  fol- 
they  would  have  been  laughed  at.  lows : 

.1  ^w,,'^'''^-^''''  ^""^  the  general  provisions  of  y^^Messw.  Abbott^  Brownlow,  Buckingham, 

the  biU,  and  its  general  effect  and  tenor.  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Cragin,  Drake,  Fenton,  Gil- 

**  I  admit  that  in  consistency,  and  to  follow  bert,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  Harris,   Howard.   Kellogg, 

oat  tad  carry  out  to  its  legitimate  results  the  McDonald,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  or  Vermont, 

recoBstroction    policy  of   Congress,   as  it  is  Morton,  Nye,  Osbom,  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Pratt, 

cjjll,d^th«  bill  ^e^timate;  but  I  a^^  with  ^^iiX^^yt^^^^r^i^^^,%'^ 

the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  you  do  not  m  uer  Williams,  and  Wil8on--88. 

this  bill  go  far  enough  to  preserve  to  the  fullest  ways— Messrs.  Bayard,  Carpenter,  Casserly,  Conk- 
Voi..  X.— 9    A 
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Ymg,  Oorbett,  Bavb,  Fowler,  Hamilton,  Norton,  Bioe,  were  expelled  from  that  body.    First,  what  is 

Saulsbury,  Stockton,  Thurman,  Vickers,  and  WU-  the  fact  aboat  that?     The  leading  Republican 

^'S«T-MceB«.  Anthony,  Boreman,  Cameron,  ^l  ^^^^J?^*;  ^^,0  i«*^<?  J^^^.  JPP^^ 

Edmunds,  Ferry,  Howe,  Mbfcreery,  Foil,  Sprague,  the  reoonstrnction  acta,  as  everybody  knows, 

Tipton,  TrumbTjll,  and  Yate8^12.  waa  Governor  Brown.     He  waa  the  first  man, 

I  believe,  of  any  eminence  in  the  State  who  took 

So  the  amendment  waa  agreed  to.  ground  in  favor  of  the  reconatmction  acta.    He 

Mr.  Thnrman,  of  Ohio,  said :  ^'  The  State  spoke,  I  believe,  all  over  that  State  in  their 

of  Georgia  elected  a  Legislatare  under  yonr  favor ;  and  when  the  constitntion  waa  formed 

reconstruction    acts.     That  Legislatare  per-  he  addressed  the  people  at  various  times  and  in 

formed  every  single  requirement  of  those  acts,  various  places  in  support  of  that  constitution. 

So  your  President  tells  us  in  his  message.  Everywhere  that  he  spoke,  as  I  am  assured— 

and  so  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Trum-  and  certainly  once,  for  I  have  his  speech  in 

bull),  in  the  views  that  he  published  at  the  my  possession— everywhere,  in  order  to  recom- 

last  session  of  the  Fortieth  Gongreaa,  made  mend  that  conatitution  to  the  people  of  Geor- 

perfectly  manifest  by  reference  to  official  docu-  gia,  he  told  them — ^he,  one  of  the  most  eminent 

ments.     The  State,  then,  according  to  your  lawyers  of  that  State — ^he,  a  man  who  had  been 

reconstruction  laws,  was  entitled  to  the  admis-  the  Governor  of  that  State — he,  the  leader  in 

sion  of  its  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con-  the  reconstruction  movement  in  that  State— 

gresB.    The  House  of  Representatives  admitted  everywhere  he  told  the  people  of  that  State 

its  members  in  that  branch  of  Congress.    The  that  if  that  constitution  were  adopted  negroes 

Senate  did  not ;  it  referred  the  credentials  of  would  be  entitled  to  vote,  but  would  not  be 

the  Senators-elect  to  the  Committee  on  the  entitled  to  hold  office. 

Judiciary,  and  no  action  was  taken  finally  upon  ^*  The  right  to  vote  does  not  neoeasaiily  give 

their  credentials.  the  right  to  hold  office.    We  all  know  that  full 

*^nere,  then,  was  Georgia,  having  complied  well.    It  was  never  better  expressed  than  by 

with  every  requirement  of  the  reconstruction  Mr.  Justice  Swayne,  in  the  decision  he  deliT- 

acts  and  having  elected  Senators  and  Represent-  ered  at  Louisville,  in  which  he  sustiuiked  the 

atives  and  her  Representatives  admitted  in  the  fourteenth  amendment,  when  he  said  that  the 

other  branch  of  the  Fortieth  Congress,  and  hold-  political  right  to  vote  was  one  thing,  the  polit- 

ing  their  seats  until  that  Congress  expired — ^I  ical  right  to  hold  office  was  another  thing.    T¥e 

say  Georgia  did  all  that  your  acts  required,  have  known  of  States  where  every  man  could 

ratifying  the  fourteenth  amendment  among  the  vote,  but  where  a  man  could  not  be  a  member 

rest,  and  yet  now  it  is  proposed  to  take  Georgia  of  the  Legislature  without  having  a  certain 

in  hand  again ;  and  why  to  take  her  in  hand  9  qualification.    I  think  in  Kew  York  under  the 

Two  reasons  have  been  given  for  it,  and  but  two,  old  constitution  a  man  could  not  be  a  member 

that  I  know  of.    One  reason  is,  that  her  Legis-  of  the  Senate  without  a  freehold  of  a  certain 

lature,  after  she  had  complied  with  every  requi-  prescribed  value.    It  is  so  in  Delaware  now. 

sition  of  the  reconstruction  acts,  decided  tnat  The  right  to  hold  office,  therefore,  i»   one 

colored  men  were  not  entitled  to  seats  in  that  thing,  the  right  to  vote  is  another  thing;  and 

Legislature,  not  entitled  to  hold  office  in  Geor-  this  eminent  lawyer,  this  head  and  front  of 

gia,  and  therefore  the  colored  members  were  the  Republican  party  in  Georgia,  this  chief 

expelled  from  their  seats ;   and  in  the  next  advocate  of  the  reconstruction  measurec^  told 

place,  that  certain  persons  held  seats  in  that  the  people  of  Georgia  everywhere,  with  the 

body  who  were  not  entitled  under  the  four-  weight  of  his  name,  that  if  they  adopted 

teenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  hold  that  constitution  it  would  not  confer  upon  the 

seats.  negro  any  thing  but  the  right  to  vote ;  it  would 

"  First,  in  regard  to  the  persons  who  held  not  confer  upon  him  the  power  to  hold  ofiQce. 

seats  who  were  disqualified  under  the  fourteenth  **  Well,  sir,  the  people  did  adopt  the  constitu- 

amendment.    I  have  looked  at  the  testimony  tion ;  the  Legislature  assembled,  and,  as  if  they 

before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre-  had  determined  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the 

sentatives  on  that  subject,  and  nobody  says  dominant  party  in  this  country  as  far  as  pos- 

that  there  were  any  more  than  from  three  to  sible,  as  if  they  had  been  determined  to  remove 

five  of  those  men  in  a  Legislature  consisting,  I  all  doubt  about  their  good  faith,  they  ratified 

believe,  of  two  hundred  and  nineteen  members,  the  fourteenth  amendment  before  the  colored 

I  suppose,  then,  even  if  those  persons  were  dis-  members  were  expelled,  and  they  elected  their 

qualified,  although  a  committee  reported  that  Senators  before  the  colored  members  were 

they  were  not  disquaUfied  and  the  LenfiJature  expelled.   Both  these  things  were  done.   Then, 

decided  that  they  were  not  disqualified,  if  you  you  cannot  complain.    The  Senator  from  Indi- 

Qould  go  behind  their  decision  nobody  would  be  ana  (Mr.  Morton)  when  he  was  asked  by  the 

willing  to  overturn  the  government  of  Georgia  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ferry)   why 

because  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  nineteen  he  insisted  on  their  ratifying  the  fourteenth 

members  of  the  Legislature  four  or  five  persons  amendment  again,  said  that  that  was  an  unlaw- 

disqualified  under  this  amendment  to  the  Con-  M  Legislature.     Unlawful  why  ?     Unlawful 

stitution  had  held  seats  in  that  body.  because  it  had  expelled  the  negroes?    No  sncli 

"  But  then  it  is  said  that  the  negro  memhers  thing,  sir.     Every  negro  had  his  seat  there 
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when  the  fourteenth  amendment  was  ratified ;  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  had  decided 
not  one  of  them  had  heen  expelled.  Unlaw-  that  he  was,  and  if  that  decision  was  to  be 
fill  because  tiiere  were  three  or  four  men  there  followed  by  the  Senate  of  Ohio,  it  was  con- 
disqualified  to  be  there,  as  it  is  said  but  not  elusive  in  favor  of  the  sitting  member;  but  the 
proved  f  There  is  no  proof  before  the  Senate  Senate  of  Ohio,  precisely  as  both  Houses  of 
this  dAjr,  and  I  defy  a  Senator  to  point  me  to  Congress  have  again  and  again  decided,  held 
a  scintilla  of  legal  proof  that  any  member  of  that  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  and  eligi* 
that  Liegialature  was  disqualified  under  the  bility  of  its  own  members  it  was  the  sole 
fourte^ith  amendment.  We  have  Governor  judge;  it  was  not  bound  by  any  decision  of  the 
Bullock^a  opinion,  and  that  is  all ;  we  have  Supreme  Court.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
GovemoT  BuUock's  surmise,  and  that  not  Court  was  entitled  to  respect,  but  the  decision 
under  oath,  in  the  evidence  which  was  taken  of  no  tribunal  is  authority  over  any  other  tri- 
before  the  House  Reconstruction  Committee ;  bunal  unless  it  can  reverse  the  decision  of  that 
not  a  sworn  statement,  but  his  mere  surmise,  other  tribunal.  It  is  nothing  but  a  precedent ; 
his  mere  belief  his  mere  suspicion,  that  three  it  is  only  authority  when  the  tribunal  that 
or  four  or  five  of  those  members  were  disquali-  pronounces  the  decision  has  power  to  reverse 
fied  under  the  fourteenth  amendment.  the  decision  of  the  inferior  tribunal.  The 
**  Saoh  was  the  state  of  the  case.  That  Le-  Senate  of  Ohio  therefore  held  that  it  was  the 
gi^tare  met  obedient  to  your  will,  even  to  judge  of  what  was  the  constitution  of  Ohio, 
servility.  It  adopted  your  fourteenth  amend-  and,  judging  for  itself,  it  decided  that  mukttoes 
ment,  it  elected  its  Senators,  and  after  that  and  were  not  entitled  to  vote  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  ' 
upon  the  msturest  oonsideration  of  this  legal,  although  they  had  more  white  blood  than 
this  constitutional  c^uestion,  it  decided  that  black  blood  in  their  veins,  and  ousted  the  sit- 
under  the  State  ooostitntion  of  Georgia  colored  ting  member  and  put  in  the  contestant." 
men  were  not  eligible  to  hold  office ;  and  that  Several  amendments  were  now  offered  to  the 
is  its  great  sin.  And  now  if  you  turn  her  out  bill,  which  modified  the  oath  to  be  taken  by 
you  turn  her  out  not  because  she  has  disobeyed  striking  out  the  words  "involuntary  aid,"  etc., 
any  reconstruction  act  of  Congress,  not  because  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  following 
she  has  disregarded  any  act  of  Congress,  not  vote : 

because  in  any  thing^she  has  done  she  has  ^  Yeas— Messre.    Abbottj^  Anthony,   Brownlow, 

•'''^           ■•'^                   ''  »»-^'     ^           ^                      ..  "     Chandler,  Cole, 

Fenton, 
lollogg, 

not  for  any  one  of  these  reasons;  but  because  MirtonTSye^^Osborn,  Patteraon^'PtJmoroy,  Pratt,* 

her  Legislature,  in  the  exercise  of  an  indubi-  SamBey.  Bice,  Bobertsoiu  Boss,  Sawyer/  Schurz, 

table  power,  have  made  an  error  in  the  inter-  Soott,  Shernum,  Spencer,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer, 

pretationofher  own  State  constitution.    Hide  ^iS^Tl-MeMrs  bJ^^^^^ 

it  if  yon  will,  conceal  it  if  you  will,  the  pretext  Hamilton,    Saulibuiy,    fetockton,^' Thurnim,    and 

for  turning  her  out  is  nothmg  more  than  this,  Vickers— 9. 

nothing  less  than  this,  that  her  Legislature  have  Abbbnt— Heasis.    Boreman,    Cameron,    Ferry, 

mismterpreted   her  own  State   constitution;  Howe,  MoCreery,  Norton,  Pool,  Sprague,  Tipton, 

that  they  have  foUowed  the  guidance  and  legal  ^'^^^'^"'Vt  "T^^ 

advice  of  the  head  and  firont  of  the  Radical  The  title  of  the  bill  was  then  amended  so  as 

party  in  Georgia ;  that  they  have  followed  that  to  read  "  A  bill  to  promote  the  reconstruction 

legal  opinion,  which  was  promulgated  fi-om  one  of  the  State  of  Georgia." 

end  of  Georgia  to  the  other  before  the  consti-  ^^  the  House,  on  December  20tli,  the  biu  from 

tution  was  adopted,  that  under  that  oonstitu-  ^^^  Senate  was  considered— and  after  a  brief 

tion  colored  men  would  not  be  entitled  to  hold  debate  was  passed  by  the  following  vote : 

office.  Ybab — ^Meaars.  AUiaon,  Ambler.  Armstrong,  Ar- 

"  Why,  sir,  if  you  can  now  go  into  that  State  S®^'   ^^^»  .^""^W^  Beaman,   ieattj,  Beiyamin, 

^^A  ♦««i\v«*  ♦!/«  •v««-««*  «,™>v^«o  ^fi  ♦i.^T«  Bennett,  Benton,  Boles,  Bowen,  Boyd,  George  M. 

and  turn  out  the  present  members  of  the  Le-  Brooks,  Buck,  Buckley,  Bufflnton,  Su^hard,  Bur- 

gislature  and  reinstate  those  negroes,  I  say  you  dett,  Benjamin  F.   Butler,  Boderick   B.  Butler, 

can  do  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  any  Cessna,  Amasa  Cobb,  Coburn,  Cook,  Conner,  Cullom, 

State  in  this  Union  if  you  think  its  General  S,*^«?'  P<*we?»«»  ^^P^^,'  P'^^%  P^'"??'  P'iT^^ 

A^mbly  misinterprets  its  own  State  consti-  fe^i,^|^e?a{on^^^^ 

tution.  It  18  only  two  years  ago  that  we  had  Hoar,  Hoge,  Hooper,  Hotchkiss,  Ingersoll,  Jonckes, 
a  case  in  Ohio.  A  member  was  elected  to  the  Alexander  H.  Jones,  Judd,  Eelley,  Kello^ff,  Kolsey, 
Senate  of  that  State,  received  a  certificate  of  Knapp,  Lash,  Lawrence,  Lo«in.  toughndge,  May- 
election  as  a  member  of  that  Senate,  and  his  Jf  ^»  McCarthy,  McCranr,  ficGrew,  Ttfercur  Elia- 
^\^^i^^  «.*«  ^^»4.^«4.A^  «« .  ♦»,«*  <..^J,^^  *k«*  l^i"*i  H.  Moore,  Jesse  IT.  Mooro,  William  Moore, 
election  was  contested  on- the-  ground  that  Daniel  J.  Morreh,  Samuel  P.  MoAill,  Myers,  Neg- 

colored  persons  voted  for  hira  and  gave  him  ley,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Packard,  Packer,  Paine,  Pahner, 

his  minority.     Upon  the  hearing  of  the  con-  Peters,  Phelps,  Poland,  Pomeroy,  Prober,  Boots, 

test  the  whole  case  turned  upon  this,  whether  Sanford.  Swffont,  Sawyer,  Sohenck,  Soofleld.  Shanks, 

a  person  having  more  white  than  black  blood  teMS,'»in^^^^^^^  SmUhfw^nii^ 

ra  his  veins  was  an  elector  in  the  State  of  Smyth,  Starkweather,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Stokes, 

Ohio  under  the  constitution   of  that  State.  Stoughton,  Strickland,  Strong,  Taffe,  Tanner,  Town- 
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send.  Twichell/ryner,U]PBon, Van  Horn,  Cadwalader    tions  Bhould  be  deemecl  guilty  ef  Perjnrj,  and 

L,  W&ten^iSr^^^^^^^  '^^^  l^  puniBhed  therefor  by  imprUomnent 

SfATB^els™  Adims,  Ar'cher,  A:.telL  Beck,  not  lesB  than  one  year,  and  not  more  than  ten 
BiggB,  Binffham.  Bird,  Calkin,  Cox,  Crobs,  l>ickin-  y«ft",  and  should  be  fined  not  less  than$l,000, 
Bon,  Dox,  Eldridg^,  Famsworth,  Getz^  Greene,  Gn»>    and  not  more  than  $10,000.     And  in  all  trials 

wold,   Haldeman,   Hambleton,   Hamill,   Hawkins,  fop  ^ny  violation  of  this  act  the  certificate  of 

Mungen,  Ni^lack,*  Potter,  Bandall.  Beeves,  Bice;  *lon8»  Y^*^  ^^9^  ^^  *^®  signature  of  thepartj 

Sogers,  Joseph  8.  Smith,  Stone,  Strader,  Swann,  aoonsed,  shonld  be  taken  and  held  as  conclusive 

Sweeney,  Tnmble,  Van  Trump,  Voorhees,  Wells,  eyidenoethatsachoathorafiirmationwasrega- 

Engene  M.  Wilson,  Winchester,  Witcher,  and  Wood-  larfy  ^^  lawfully  administered  by  competent 

""Norv'onyo-Messrs.  Ames,    Bunks.   Bamum,  authorily.     ETeryauch  person  who  diould 

Blair,  James  Brooks,  Burr,  Cake,  Churohill,  Clarke;  neglect  for  the  period  of  thirty  days  next  alter 

Cleveland,  Clinton  L.  Cobb.  Cowles,  Davis,  Dookery,  the  passage  of  this  act  to  take,  subscribe,  and 

Dyer,  Fox,  GimiUn,  GolUday,  Haight,  Hays,  Heflin,  fite  such  oath  or  affirmation  as  aforesaid,  was  to 

StUes,  Tillman,  Van   Auken,  Ward,  William  B.  poses,  to  have  vacated  his  office. 

Washbum,  Willard,  and  Wood~89.  It  was  further  declared  that  the  State  of 

Georgia  was  admitted  to  representation  in  Con- 
In  the  House,  on  March  4th,  a  bill  to  admit  gress  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  upon 
the  State  of  Geor^a  to  representation  in  Con-  the  following  fundamental  conditions :  First, 
gress  was  considered :  that  the  constitution  of  Georgia  should  never 
The  bill  recited  in  the  preamble  that  the  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive  any 
people  of  Georgia  had  framed  and  adopted  a  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
constitution  of  State  government  which  was  of  the  right  to  vote  who  were  entitled  to  vote 
republican ;  that  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  by  the  constitution  herein  recognized,  except 
elected  under  said  constitution  had  ratified  the  as  a  punishment  for  such  crimes  as  were  now 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  felonies  at  common  law,  whereof  they  should 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  have  been  duly  convicted  under  laws  eqaallj 
performance  of  these  several  acts  in  good  faith  applicable  to  idl  the  inhabitants  of  said  State; 
was  a  condition  precedent  to  the  representation  provided,  that  any  alteration  of  said  constita- 
of  the  State  in  Congress.  tion,  prospective  in  its  efiTects,  might  be  made 
The  bill  therefore  declared  that  the  State  of  in  regard  to  the  time  and  place  of  residence  of 
Georgia  was  entitled  to  representation  in  the  voters.  Seccmd,  that  it  should  never  be  lawful 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  provided  that,  for  the  said  State  to  deprive  any  citizen  of  the 
before  any  member  of  the  Legislature  of  said  United  States,  on  account  of  his  race,  color,  or 
State  should  take  or  resume  his  seat,  or  any  previous  condition  of  servitude,  of  the  right  to 
officer  of  said  State  should  enter  upon  the  du-  hold  office  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
ties  of  his  office,  he  should  take  and  subscribe,  said  State,  or  upon  any  such  ground  to  require 
and  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  of  him  any  other  qualifications  for  office  than 
Georgia,  for  permanent  preservation,  an  oath  or  such  as  were  required  of  all  other  citizens. 

affirmation  in  the  following  form :  ^^I,  Third,  that  the  constitution  of  Georgia  should 

,   do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  never  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive 

have  never  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Con*  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United 
gress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  States  of  the  school  rights  and  privileges  se- 
as a  member  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  cured  by  the  constitution  of  said  State. 
an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  Mr.  Famsworth,  of  Illinois,  said:  **Mr. 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Speaker,  in  March,  1866,  the  constitution  of 
and  afterward  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebel-  Georgia  was  firamed,  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
lion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  the  people,  and  ratified  by  a  very  large  ma- 
to  the  enemies  thereof;  so  help  me  God  "  (or  jority.  At  the  same  time  it  was  provided  bj 
under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury,  as  the  constitution  that  an  election^should  be  held 
the  case  may  be) ;  or  such  persons  should  in  for  representatives  to  the  Iiegislature  and  for 
likemanner  take,  subscribe,  and  file  the  foUow-  State  officers.    The  Legislature  was  elected, 

ing  oath  or  affirmation:   *^I ,  do  and  State  officers  also.    The  present  Governor, 

solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  have,  by  act  Governor  Bullock,  was  elected  at  that  time, 

of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  been  relieved  **  I  think  the  election  was  held  in  April.    In 

from  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  me  by  the  the  following  June  Congress  passed  an  act  to 

fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  admit  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South 

the  United  States;  so  help  me  God  "  (or  under  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  to 

the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury,  as  the  case  representation  in  Congress.    By  the  preamble 

may  be) ;  Vhich  oaths  or  affirmations  should  be  of  this  act  we  declared  just  what  is  proposed 

taken  before  and  certified  by  any  officer  law-  to  be  declared  again  in  the  bill  of  the  gentle- 

fblly  authorized  to  administer  oaths.    And  any  man  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Butler),  that  the 

person  who  should  knowingly  swear  or  affirm  State  of  Georgia  had  adopted  a  constitution 

falsely  in  taking  either  of  such  oaths  or  affirma-  republican  in  form  by  a  large  m<gority  of  its 
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eitizen?;  and  we  provided  that  those  several  that  Legislature.  I  have  had  pntin  my  hand  the 

States  shoald  be  admitted  to  representation  in  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 

Congress  when  their  Legislatures,  whieh  had  to  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  present 

been  elected  in  pnrsoanoe  of  their  constita^  session.    He  says,  in  speaking  of  the  recon- 

tions,  shoald  have  ratified  the  fourteenth  ar-  struoted  States : 

tide  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  Seven  States  -which  passed  ordinances  of  secession 

and  when,  in  addition  thereto,  they  should  give  have  been  fully  restored  to  their  pUoes  in  the  Union. 

their  consent  to  certain  fundamental  conditons  ^^^  ^^J**^  ^^o'f  *!  ^«ld  an  election  at  whi<^  she 

*•     j£^i.i.     ^*       A-*^  n..^.^«    :♦  «r«-  ratifledher  constitution,  repubhcan  in  form,  elected 

contained  in  the  act.     As  to  Georgia,  it  was  ^  Governor,  members  oi  Congress,  a  State  tegisla- 

provided  that  her  Legislature  should  also  give  ture,  and  all  other  officers  required.    The  Governor 

its  consent  to  the  condition  imposed  upon  the  was  duly  instsJled,  and  the  Legislature  met  and  per- 

State  by  the  act  nullifving  certain  provisions  fonned  all  the  acts  then  required  of  them  by  the  re- 

of  its  constitution  in  regard  to  the  bringing  of  construction  acts  of  Congress, 

suits.     We  provided  that  certaiu  provisions  of  ^^  She  performed  all  the  acts  required  of  her 

the  constitution  of  Georgia  in  regard  to  the  by  the  reconstruction  acta  of  Congress !   He 

bringing  of  suits  should  be  void,  and  that  her  goes  on : 

Legislature  should  assent  to  that  before  she  Subseauently,  however,  in  violation  of  the  const!- 
should  be  entitled  to  representation.  And  that  tution  which  they  had  just  ratified,  as  since  decided 
was  the  only  exception  we  made  which  took  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  States  they  uiweated  the 
♦x.«  «— ^  «/  r3./^JL:<>  ;«  o^*  wa*  Mif  /^f  fii*  colored  members  of  the  Legislature  and  admitted  to 
the  caae  of  Georgia  m  any  way  out  of  the  geats  some  members  who  afJ  disqualified  by  the  third 
general  rule  as  to  the  other  States  named  m  the  qIuobq  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
title  of  the  act.  All  those  States  were  admit-  tution,  an  article  which  they  themselves  had  con- 
ted  to  representation  in  both  Houses  of  Con-  tributed  to   ratify.    Under  these  circumstances  I 

gress,  in  pursuance  of  that  law,  except  Georgia.  "^9^^  f^^?^^*  *?  yo^  whether  it  would  not  be  wise, 

rs              *^      ^  J  ^ ^«-  i««.\4«^i««!««  *if«,^  Without  delay,  to  enact  a  law  authorizmg  the  Govern- 

Congress  passed  no  new  law  declaring  them  ^^  ^^  Georgia^ 

entiued  to  representation,  because  this  act  to  ,,  ^^  ,  ,,     ,         .  .      ,  ^              ,  ,^   .  x, 

which  I  Jiave  referred  of  itself  declared  that  ■     "^o*  ^^  *  provisional  Governor,'  but  the 

ther  were  entitled  to  representation  when  their  Governor  of  Georgia— 

Le^slatnre  should  do  certain  things.  to  convene  the  members  originally  elected  to  the 

**  The  Representatives  from  Georgia  were  ad-  Legislature,  etc. 
mitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  So  ^^All  the  State  officers  elected  in  pursuance 
far  Georgia  was  treated  precisely  like  the  other  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  were  duly  in- 
states named  in  this  act.  And  no  new  act  of  augurated  and  installed,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
Congress  was  passed  declaring  any  one  of  them  State  were  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities 
entitled  to  representation,  because,  as  I  said  of  the  State  by  General  Meade, 
before,  that  declaration  was  already  contained  ^'  The  Senate,  as  I  was  saying,  hesitated  about 
in  the  act  of  June,  1868.  Mr.  Dawes,  at  that  admitting  the  Senators  from  Georgia,  and  their 
time  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Elections,  credentiids  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
reported  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  mem-  the  Judiciary.  The  m^ority  of  that  com- 
bers presenting  themselves  here  from  the  State  mittee  made  report.  There  was  a  minority 
of  Georgia  were  entitled  to  their  seats.  That  report  made  by  Senator  Trumbull,  of  Illinois, 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House,  and  the  and  I  believe  it  was  concurred  in  by  another 
members  were  sworn  in,  and  served  during  the  member  of  the  committee.  The  majority  re- 
Fortieth  Congress.  The  Legislature  of  Georgia  port,  made  by  Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada, 
had  been  duly  organized  at  that  time.  declared  that  in  the  opinion  of  that  committee 

^^  The  proclamation  which  it  was  made  the  the  State  was  not  then  entitled  to  be  repre- 

duty  of  the  President  to  issue  when  Georgia  sented.    They  carefully  put  in  the  word*  now,^ 

should  ratify  the  fourteenth  amendment  was  and  reported  a  resolution  that  ^Mr.  Hill  is  not 

duly  issued  by  the  President.  We  were  told  by  now  entitled  to  his  seat  in  the  Senate.*    Why  ? 

the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  that  that  Because  they  held  that  the  Legislature  which 

fourteenth  amendment  had  become  part  of  the  had  been  duly  elected  and  duly  t>rganized  had, 

Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  among  after  that  organization,  committed  a  revolution- 

the  States  which  had  ratified  it^  thus  making  ary  act,  and  therefore  the  State  ought  not  then 

it  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  was  the  State  of  to  be  represented  in  Congress.    That  report, 

Georgia.    I  was  about  to  say  that  the  Legislap  however,  was  never  acted  upon  by  the  Senate, 

ture  of  G-eorgia  was  duly  organized,  and  very  It  was  nothing  but  the  report  of  a  committee, 

little  exeeption  was  taken  to  its  organization  and  if  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is 

at  that  time.    But  afterward  the  colored  mem-  going  to  pin  his  faith  to  a  report,  and  that  not 

bers  of  the  Legislature  were  expelled  wrong-  a  unanimous  report,  of  a  committee  of  theSen- 

fnlly  and  unlawfully,  so  that,  when  the  Sena-  ate,  I  would  respectfully  refer  him  to  the  unani- 

tors-elect  fr^m  the  State  of  Georgia  presented  moiis  report  made  the  day  before  yesterday 

their  credentials  to  the  Senate,  the  Senate  was  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate, 

unwilling  to  go  father  in  admitting  represent-  through  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  wherein 

atives  from  that  State  because  of  this  expul-  they  say  that  no  more  legislation  is  necessary 

sion  of  l^e  colored  members,  and  what  was  in  the  case  of  Georgia, 

regarded  by  many  as  the  revolutionary  act  of  ^^  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  my  own  part  I  do 
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not  profess  to  rely  wholly  upon  any  report  that  tirely  his  service  in  the  previous  Congress,  on 

may  he  made  hy  a  committee  of  the  other  the  ground  that  he  did  not  enjoy  a  tan  term  in 

hranch  of  Congress.    We  are  here  acting  inde-  the  old  Congress.    Tliat  is  the  argument  of  the 

pendently  of  that  hody,  I  hope,  upon  our  own  gentleman.    It  is  very  well  understood  what 

responsibility  to  our  constituents;  but  I  sub-  this  hill  is  for.    It  is  to  prolong  the  tenure  of 

iiiit  that  if  we  are  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  office  of  certain  gentlemen  in  the  State  of  Geor- 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate,  gia,  and  it  might  as  well  be  so  entitled  as  any 

if  wo  are  to  take  as  the  law  and  gospel  the  thing  else.    That  is  the  object  of  the  bill, 
mere  m«gority  report  of  that  committee  made        "I  feel,  in  regardto  this  matter,  having  known 

in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  we  certainly  something  of  it,  having  been  on  the  Reconstroc- 

should  follow  without  question  the  unanimous  tlon  Committee  from  the  first  till  now,  and  hav- 

report  of  the  committee  with  reference  to  this  ing  watched  the  course  of  events  and  person?, 

subject.  as  well  as  of  governments  in  those  States — ^I 

^^  The  Legislature,  as  I  said,  wrongfully  and  feel  as  certain  as  I  could  be,  without  having  the 

unlawfully  expelled  the  colored  members,  thus  sworn  testimony  before  me,  that  the  passage 

committing  a  revolutionary  act,  and  in  conse-  of  this  bill  prolonging  the  term  of  office  of 

quence  of  that  expulsion  the  State  has  not  been  those  men  who  now  control  the  State  of 

represented  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Georgia,  authorizing  Governor  Bullock  to  ap- 

and  the  anomalous  spectacle  was  presented  of  point  all  the  Judges  again,  to  commence  ^0 

a  State  being  represented  in  one  House  and  novo,  and  putting  the  power  of  the  State  in  his 

not  in  the  other  during  the  Fortieth  Congress,  hands,  would  be  an  outrage  upon  the  people  of 

"  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  election  the  State  of  Georgia.    I  believe  it  is  only  in 

in  the  State  of  Georgia  for  members  of  the  tlie  interest  of  a  few  people  who  desire  to  per- 

Forty-first  Congress;   and  the  Committee  of  pet  a  ate  their  reign  that  they  may  put  money 

Elections,  of  which  the  distinguished  gentle-  in  their  purse.^' 

man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Paine)  is  chairman,        Mr.  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  said :  ^*  Mr.  Speaker, 

reported  but  a  short  time  since  that  the  per-  this  much  I  desire  to  say,  dangerous  as  was 

sons  who  had  served  in  the  Fortieth  Congress  the  avowal  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 

as  members  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  setts  (Mr.  Butler),  that  he  intended  by  this 

who  now  claimed  seats  in  this  Congress  upon  bill  to  give  a  new  lease  of  power  to  the  Gov- 

the  same  certificates,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  emor,  the  Legislature,  and  the  present  State 

to  seats  in  this  Congress.    Now,  I  ask  gentle-  officers  of  Georgia,  revolntionary  as  was  that 

men  what  is  the  object  of  passing  this  bill  when  announcement,  it  is  as  nothing  compared  with 

there  are  no  members-elect  to  this  Congress  the  other  avowal  of  a  purpose  which  I  knew 

from  the  State  of  Georgia  ?    I  will  tell  them  the  radical  leaders  of  the  Republican  party 

why.    It  is  upon  the  theory  of  those  who  are  were  rapidly  approaching, 
urging  this  bill,  that  the  admission  of  these        '*  That  avowal  of  the  gentleman  was  in  sub- 

gcntlemen  to  the  Fortieth  Congress  is  to  go  stance  that  ho  wanted  to  pass  this  bill  ss  a  pre- 

for  nothing,  like  the  drink  w^hich  Rip  Van  cedent,  to  show  to  the  people  of  this  conntry 

Winkle  took.     That  is  the  view.    Although  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  exercise  the 

they  served  in  the  Fortieth  Congress,  voted  same  power  over  any  State,  no  matter  where, 

and  drew  their  pay  like  any  other  members  of  that  in  its  opinion  does  not  properly  protect 

that  Congress,  and  very  likely  gave  casting  life,  liberty,  and  property,  within  its  borders : 

votes  frequently  for  the  passage  or  the  defeat  that  Congress  claimed  the  right  to  seize  that 

of  bills,  that  is  all  to  go  for  nothing,  and  they  State  by  the  throat  and  compel  it  to  do  what 

are  to  be  allowed  to  come  back  here,  be  sworn  Congress  chooses  to  say  it  should  do.     He 

in,  and  take  their  seats  as  members  of  the  pointed  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and   an- 

Forty-first  Congress.  nounced  that  if  his  friends  would  stand  by  him 

^^  The  argument   of  the   gentleman   from  he  would  seize  her  as  he  was  now  proposing 

Massachusetts  (Mr.  Butler)  in  favor  of  this  bill  to  seize  Georgia. 

is  that  it  is  not  fair  that  these  colored  men  who        *^I  knew  that  the  more  radical  men  of  the 

were'  expelled  for  a  time  from  the  Legislature  Republican  party  were   rapidly  approaching 

should  not  have  the  enjoyment  of  their  offices  that  point,   ^ut  this  is  the  first  time  that  I 

for  the  two  years  for  which  they  were  elected,  have    ever   heard  the   purpose    deliberately 

Now,  when  those  men  were  reseated  in  the  avowed  upon  this  floor.    It  reouired  a  bold 

Legislature,  as  they  have  been,  of  course  they  man  like  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

drew  pay  for  their  entire  term.    According  to  (Mr.  Butler)  to  avow  it  now,  and  it  is  well  that 

that  argument  a  man  who  has  been  duly  elected  it  has  been  avowed ;  it  is  well  for  the  country 

to  Congress,  but  whose  seat  is  contested,  and  now  to  understand  it.    It  is  not  particularly 

who  fails  to  receive  a  certificate  of  election,  because  the  Republican  party  want  to  retain 

and  therefore  does  not  obtain  his  seat  till  the  power  in  the  State  of  Georgia  that  this  biU  is 

last  session  of  the  Congress,  should  be  allowed  to  be  passed,  but  because  they  want  a  princi- 

to  hold  over  into  the  next  Congress  in  order  to  pie  established  which  will  authorize  Congress 

enjoy  the  foil  terra  of  two  years  for  which  he  to  seize  any  State,  no  matter  where,  that  does 

was  elected.    Or,  he  might  go  into  the  next  any  thing  that  Congress  may  think  is  wrong 

Congress,  and  begin  de  novo^  blotting  out  en-  in  the  treatment  of  the  citizens  of  that  State 
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withLa  her  own  borders,  in  regard  either  to  the  entitled  "  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
persons,  Uberty,  or  property,  of  her  citizens.  It  P^^j^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  **!?  ^^  ^^f'if  '^'^S  %i®®®' 
L  -ivim>  K«>  »J^^lr^A  ♦!»«♦  r»^««.-A»o  ^««  A^t-^^w^i^^  JUid  'or  other  parposes,"  approved  March  2, 1867,  as 
isnow  to  be  settled  that  Congreas  can  determine  prohibits  the  orwnizatlonf  arming,  or  calling  iito 

by  the  vote  of  a  m^jonty  when  to  put  a  mili-  service  of  the  militia  force  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 

tary  commander  over  any  State,  when  to  tarn  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed. 

her  out  of  the  Union,  when  to  send  her  Repre-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^i^ .  u  jj,  ^he  discussion  of  the 

sentAtives  out  of  this  House,  and  her  Senators  ^       j^  ^^^  ^  ^iH  g^^  ^1  attention  to  that 

out  of  the  Senate,  and  to  remand  her  to  a  ^  %f  j^  ^^.^l^  i3  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  Bingham 

mihUiy  despotism^  If  that  is  the  avowal  of  Amendment,  which  reads  as  foUows : 

the  Bepnblican  party,  as  it  was  of  the  gentle-  -,  .      ..7    .    ^v .     ^       *  .    j    v  n  u 

«.-..  -£,^^  Ar«<.^«.»i;,L»4^«  nur^  ■ii.,^!^-?  «^^  That  nothing  m  this  act  contained  shall  bo. eon- 
man   from  Massachusetta  (Mr.  Butler)— and  ^^^  ^  ^^        ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^ 

that  party  always  follows  the  lead  of  its  bold-  state  of  Georgia,  either  by  the  election  of  the  people 

est  men,  and  since  the  removal  from  earth  of  or  by  the  appointment  of  the  Governor  thereof,  oy 

the  distinguished  Pennsylvanian,  Mr.  Steyens,  ^^^d  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of 

I  have  no  doubt  the  gentleman  from  Mossa-  "*     ****' 

chusetta  will  be  acknowledged  as  the  leader  of  *^  I  object  to  this  clause  because  it  interposes 

the  more  radical  element  of  the  Republican  a  negative  in  a  bill  that  contains  no  affinna- 

party  in  that  direction — ^let  this  bill  be  passed,  tive.    The  bills  we  passed  in  regard  to  Missis- 

and  the  precedent  will  soon  become  a  funda-  «ppi  and  Virginia,  exactly  in  terms  like  this, 

ment^  principle  of  the  party.^'  leaving  out  this  proviso,  contained  no  inference 

The  bill  was  subsequently  passed  by  the  or  construction  upon  the  subject.     Therefore, 

following  vote :  this  is  an  attempt  to  insert  a  negative  where 

Yeas— Measrs.  AllUon,  Ambler,  Amell,  Asper,  *^ere  is  no  affirmative  in  the  bUl  to  be  met, 

Atwood,  Ayer,  Banks,  Beaman.  Beatty,  Benjamin,  and  is  wholly  gratuitous. 

Bmrfiam  BW  Boles.  Booker,  Bowen,  Boyd,  George  Neither  shaU  this  act  be  construed  to  extend  the 

^  J?^'   ?"*^^»  ^^^]^7'  Buffintpn,  Burehard,  official  term  of  any  officer  of  said  State  beyond  the 

Bindeti,  Beigamm  f  •  Butfer,  EodenckB.  Butler,  term  limited  by  the  constitution  thereof  dating  from 

Cake,  Ceaina,  Church^,  Clarke,  Amasa  Cobb,  Clrn-  the  election  or  appointment  of  such  offeoer :  Sor  to 

ton  I^  Col*.  Cobura.  Cook,  CoMer,Cullom,Dap^^  deprive  the  people  of  Georgia  of  the  right  under 

Dawea,  Dtckey,  Do^enr,  i>o^ey,  I>uval.  Femss,  their  constitution  to  elect  Senators  and  Ripresenta- 

FeriT.  Pinkelnburg,  Fisher,  Garfield- QilflUan,  Hale,  tives  of  the  State  of  Georgia  m  the  year  187<0. 

Hamilton.   Hams,  Hawley,   Hay,  Heaton,  Heflin,  tiT     !.•    x   x      ^i.           i             «       ^-^ 

HiU,  Ho2r.  Hog^  HoopSr,   Hotchkiss,  fngersoU,  I  ODjeot  to  these  clauses  for  the  same 

Jeackes,  Aiezander  H.  Jones.  Judd,  Julian,  Kelley,  reason,  that  they  are  wholly  gratuitous,  un- 

Kelloaf,  Ketcham,  Knapp,  Laflin,  Lash,  Lawrence,  called  for,  and  do  not  meet  any  thing  that  is 

Lp«n,  Loughridge,   -Lynch,   McCarthy,  MoCmry,  contained  in  the  bill.     But  again : 

McKenzie,  Mercur.  Sliakim   H.  Moore,  Jesse   H.  ^ 

Moor©,  William  Moore,  Daniel  J.  Morrell,  Samuel  But  said  election  shall  be  held  in  the  year  1870, 

P.  Morrill,  Myers,  Negley,  O'Neill,  Orth,  taokard,  cither  on  the  day  named  in  the  constitution  of  said 

Packer,  Paine,  Phelps,  Piatt,   Pomeroy,    Prosser,  State  or  such  other  day  as  the  present  Legislature 

Boots,  Sanford,  Sargent,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Scofleld,  ^^7  designate  by  law. 

Shanks,  John  A.  Smith,  William  J.  Smith,  Worth-  i*  I  denounce  this  part  of  what  is  called  the 

SSTi,  ^o'^ht'n.'^Slan'd?^^^^^  Bingham  amendment  as  intended  to  take  from 

TowBsind,  T^icheil,  Tyner,  Upson,Va?kom,  Cad-  ^^^  Le«slature  of  Georgia  the  prerogative  and 

walader  C.  Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn,  Wei-  the  right  to  place  their  own  construction  upon 

ker^Wheeler,  Wilkinson,  Willard,  Williams,  John  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  because  it 

T.Jfilson  Winans,  and  Witcher— 125.    ^  „    _    ,  assumes,  and  assumes  unjustly,  that  the  con- 

j^^tb—JOlGb^ts,    Adams,    Archer,    Axtell,   Beck,  -xu,,*:^-:  ^i?  xv.^  fl*.«+A  ^S^^  u,  li  «  ^^.u.^:^  ««« 

Biggs,  Bird,  Burr,  Calkii,  Cleveland,  Cox    Crebs  st^tution  of  the  State  must  bear  a  certam  con- 

B^nson,  box,  Eldridtfe,  Getz,  Griswold,  Haight,  struction;  that  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  is 

Haldeman,  Hambleton,^amill,  Hawkins,  Holman,  about  to  violate  that  construction,  and  that 

Johnaon,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Kerr,  Kn^tt,  Marshy,  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  come  in 

Mayham,  McCormick,  McNeely,  Milnes,  Niblack,  s^  advance  and  T)la<»e  a  wohibition  nnon  the 

Potter,  itandall.   Beading,   Beeves,  Bice,   Bogers,  ^    suit    f  i^-  «  !2f  ♦u    P^^^P.^^J.?^  ^P^^  ^^® 

Schumaker,    Sherrod,    Slocum,    St^vensoi,    sSles;  possible  violation  of  the  constitution  of  Geor- 

Stone,  Btrader,   Swann,    Tanner,    Trimble,    Van  gia  by  its  own  Legislature.     I  denounce  this 

Aoken,  Van  Trump,  Voorhees,  Wells,  Bugene  M.  proviso   as  being  false  in  fact  and  false  in 

WUaon,  Wood,  and  Woodward— 55.  theory.    I  denounce  it  as  being  in  the  interest 

ler^'lto.X'^t:?^-  ten,^7rr^  JS;  of  the  rebels,  as  caning  exultation  to  eyejy 

CoTode,  CowlaSf  Dixon,  Dyer,  Ela,  Famsworth,  unrepentant  rebel  m  the  South.    I  say  that  its 

Fitch,  fox,  Gibson,  Hays,  Kefeey,  Maynard,  McGrew,  adoption  by  the  House  of  Representatives  has 

McKee,  Morgan,  Morphis,  Momssey^  Mungen,  Pal-  been  regarded  as  a  rebel  victory,  and  I  claim 

r^l^ldTn^teSnlr^^^^  'Yl^^  ^l^f  ^!^^^l  ,fj?y^jy>  ^  the  mterest 

vena,  Sweeney,  Taffe,  Van  ^yck,%ard,  and  Win-  ^i  *^®  protection  of  the  loyal  men  of  Georgia, 

ebester—lO.  of  peace  and  security  to  persons  and  property, 

_     ,     ^                 ^,     ,        ,     ,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  strike  out  this 

In  the  Senate,  on  March  18th,  the  bill  was  amendment. 

considered.                 ^  "This  Bingham  amendment  has  been  de- 
Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  moved  to  add  as  an  fended  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  chair- 
additional  section  to  the  bill  the  following :  man  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (Mr. 
And  U  UfuHher  maOed^  That  so  much  of  the  act  Trumbull),  and  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
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(Mr.  EdmondB).    I  now  call  upon  the  Senate  to  takes  the  position  in  his  speeoh  that  the  gov- 

notice  the  theory  upon  which  the  chairman  of  emment  of  Georgia  is  not  provisional,  bat  that 

the  committee  has  placed  his  defence  of  this  it  is  a  State  government  in  fnll  force  and  oper- 

amendment.    He  has  placed  it  upon  the  ground,  ation,  and  that  as  such  the  term  of  office  of  its 

tirst,  that  Georgia  was  fully  reconstructed  in  officers  must  be  counted  from  the  time  the 

1868;  that  she  then  became  entitled  to  repre-  State  was  restored  to  its  normal  position  in 

sentation  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  the  Union.    Now,  I  would  say  to  my  Mend 

that  she  has  been  entitled  to  it  ever  since,  and  from  Vermont  that  his  position,  as  contained 

that  she  has  been  improperly  denied  a  seat  to  in  the  speech  of  yesterday,  I  regard  as  utterly 

her  Senators  upon  this  floor,  and  that  now  no  at  variance  with  his  report  as  a  member  of  the 

legislation  is  required  for  tiie  purpose  of  placing  Judiciary  Committee  and  with  the  positioB  he 

her  Senators  upon  this  floor.    In  other  words,  took  in  this  body  on  the  26th  of  Jarnuur, 

according  to  the  theory  of  the  Senator  from  1870. 

Illinois,  Georgia  is  now  and  has  been  since  1868  ^  ^^I  beg  leave  now  most  respectfully  to  call 

as  much  a  State  in  the  Union  and  as  much  his  attention  to  his  own  resolution  offered  in 

entitled  to  representation  as  any  other  State,  this  Senate  on  the  28th  of  January,  the  resolu- 

This  is  shown,  first,  by  the  report  of  the  Sena-  tion  that  gave  rise  to  the  report  made  by  the 

tor  as  a  minority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  Judiciary  Committee,  and  upon  which  bo  much 

to  this  body  in  1869,  more  than  a  year  ago,  in  reliance  is  placed.    That  resolution  reads  thus: 

which  he  reported  that  (Jeor^a  was  restored,  JUtoUed,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judidarj  be, 

and  that  Mr.  Hill  was  entitled  to  be  immediate-  and  they  are  hereby,  inatrncted  to  inquiie  and  report 

ly  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the  Senate.     But  whether  any  fiirther  legislation  ia  neoeasaryupon  ihe 

the  Senator  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  his  f^^^i^^t  of  the  oiganization  of  the  proYiaional  Legis- 

speech,  reiterated  this  position  in  the  following  ^^""^  "^  Georgia, 

language :  "  If  that  Legislature  was  provisional  on  the 

T^ ^  .  J        ^  ,    .  1  ..^ v«*«„«,  ;«  26th  of  January,  1870,  it  is  provisional  to-day. 

In  my  own  opmion  no  leffialation  whatever  is    -. j-    j, .      •,  -      ''\j  *    i      i  •     j  •* 

neoesaa^  in  refelrenoe  to  Georgia.    I  think  she  ia  ^7  friend  from  Vermont  clearly  recogni«Hi  it 

just  as  clearly  entitled  t^day  to  have  her  Senators  as  provisional  then,  and  wanted  to   inquire 

admitted  to  their  seats  here  as  was  the  State  of  At-  what  further  legislation  might  be  necesiary  to 

kansas  or  Uie  State  of  North  Carolina  or  South  Caro-  organize  this  provisional  Legislature. 

fe^s'en^^tJxSte^^i^^^^^^          ^"^^  ''  "^  '"^^  .  " ^ow,  Mr.^President  is  the  State  of  Geor- 

gia  at  present,  and  has  it  been  regarded  as  still 

^^  According,  then,  to  the  Senator  from  Illi-  being,  subject  to  the  reconstmction  acts  of 
nois,  Georgia  has  been  improperly  and  wick-  1867  ?  According  to  the  theory  of  my  friend, 
edly  dealt  with  by  Congress  in  the  passage  of  Georgia  was  entirely  emancipated  from  the  re- 
the  act  of  December  22,  1869 ;  Georgia  was  construction  acts  in  1868 ;  and  it  was  accord- 
most  cruelly  and  wickedly  outraged  when  Con-  ing  to  the  theory  of  the  Senator  from  lUinois ; 
gress  refused  to  couut  her  electoral  vote  for  but  my  proposition  is  that  Georgia  is  to-day 
President  and  Vice-President  in  February,  under  the  reconstruction  acts  of  1867,  and  has 
1869,  and  Jias  been  improperly  denied  repre-  been  continuously  so,  and  that  Congress,  in 
sentation  on  this  floor  continually.  But  when  the  act  of  December,  1869,  so  regarded  it ;  and 
the  Senator  places  himself  broadly  upon  this  that  the  act  of  1869  is  not  in  conflict  with  the 
position,  how  can  he,  consistently  with  the  reconstmction  acts  of  1867,  but  is  simply  in 
views  that  he  has  expressed  in  regard  to  the  aid  of  them.  Now,  I  will  refer  to  the  under- 
fundamental  conditions  put  in  the  bills  for  the  standing  the  executive  department  has  on  the 
admission  of  Virginia  and  Mississippi,  defend  a  subject,  and  show  upon  what  principle  Georgia 
provision  that  goes  fhrther  to  interfere  with  is  now  governed  and  upon  what  principle 
the  rights  of  the  States  than  any  claim  which  action  has  Keen  taken.  I  have  here  an  order, 
was  made  by  those  bills,  or  which  was  made  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  myself  or  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  on  the  4th  of  January,  1870. 
Howard)  in  the  course  of  that  discussion?  "From  this  order  it  appears  that  General 
For,  while  we  assumed  the  power  of  Congjress  Terry  is  now  exercising  the  authority  of  miH- 
to  supervise  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  main-  tary  commander  under  the  acts  of  1867,  and 
taining  a  republican  form  of  government,  we  that  the  Executive  regards  Georgia  as  much  an 
did  not  assume,  what  is  contained  in  this  bill,  unreconstructed  State  as  any  over  which  mili- 
that  Congress  had  a  right  in  advance  to  give  a  tary  commanders  have  presided, 
construction  to  a  State  constitution,  and  to  "  Now,  Mr.  President,  at  what  time  does  a 
legislate  against  the  possibility  of  that  consti-  State  government  in  a  new  State  go  into  op- 
tution  being  violated  by  the  Legislature ;  so  eration  ?  I  will  take  the  case  of  a  Territory 
that  it  seems  to  me  the  Senator^s  support  of  just  formed  into  a  new  State,  before  its  admis- 
this  Bingham  amendment,  so  called,  is  in  direct  sion  into  the  Union.  It  must  adopt  a  consti- 
confiict  with  the  position  he  has  so  earnestly  tution  in  pursuance  of  an  act  authorizing  it  to 
and  so  ably  advocated  aU  the  time.  do  it.    It  must  elect  officers  of  the  State  gov- 

**  No w,  Mr.  President,  I  come  to  the  position  eminent.    Now,  when  does  that  State  gov- 

taken  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  who  has  emment  become  eflfective  ?    From  what  period 

delivered  an  able  argument' on  this  subject.   He  does  it  date  ?    Why,  sir,  it  dates  from  the  time 
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that  the  State  is  admitted.    The  preyiotis  elec-  I  ask  if  it  is  just  to  have  the  time  while  they 

tioQ,  the  previons  formation  of  the  constitn-  have  heen  virtaally  deposed,  overcome  by  vio- 

tion,  these  are  all  mere  acts  of  preparation,  lence  and  frand,  taken  ont  of  their  term  9 

these  are  all  things  preliminary,  which  amount  ^*  Shall  men  take  advantage  of  their  own 

to  nothing  and  go  for  nothing  unless  the  State  wrong  9    That  is  the  great  question.     These 

is  Bobseqnently  admitted.    A^d  so  with  regard  parties  now  propose  to  take  advantage  of  their 

to  this  work  of  reconstruction;  if  these  States  own  wrong.    Having  held  this  government 

are  not  sabseqnentiy  actually  admitted  to  rep-  until  within  a  few  weeks  past  by  force  and 

resentaticm,  up  to  that  time  all  that  they  have  fraud,  they  ask  that  the  term  shall  be  allowed 

done  goes  for  nothing.     All  that  was  done  to  run  all  the  time ;  that  they  shall  have  the 

before  was  simply  a  matter  of  preparation,  benefit  of  it;   and  that  an  election  shall  be 

preparing  them  for  subseauently  coming  in  hurried  on  while  they  have  all  the  advantages, 

and  being  restored  to  their  places  in  the  Union,  and  which  would  result  in  putting  out  of 

**  Therefore  the  State  government,  the  tenure  power  the  Union   men    of  Georgia,  down- 

of  the  officers,  does  not  date  from  the  time  the  trodden,   oppressed,   suffering    every  outrage 

election  was  held,  but  dates  from  the  time  of  that  men  can  suffer  in  a  land  that  claims  to  be 

the  restoration  of  the  State,  when  the  military  civilized.     Shall  they  be  turned  over  bound 

commander  no  longer  has  power  to  remove  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies?     No,  sir; 

them,  wh^i  they  are  no  longer  under  his  con-  there  is  no  lustice,  there  is  no  republicanism,  in 

troL    Bnt  when  the  State  government  goes  the  claim.'' 

into  operation,  and  the  State  is  completely  re-  Mr.  Schurz,  of  Missouri,  said :  *^  Mr.  Presi- 

stored,  tiien  the  tenure  begins.     Any  other  dent,  it  appears  that  the  issue  at  the  present 

conclnsion  is  illogical,  and  is  in  conflict  with  moment  before  the  Senate  is  not  whether  the 

the  facte  and  the  practice  of  the  Government.  State  of  Georgia  shall  be  admitted,  for  it  seems 

**I  think  the  objection  that  has  been  taken  we  are  all  in  favor  of  that;  but  it  is  whether 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  Legislature  of  Geor*  the  so-oalled  Bingham  amendment,  prohibiting 
gia  is  entirely  swept  away.  There  is  nothing  the  State  government  to  continue  in  office  be- 
left  of  it  It  is  a  mere  prejudice  that  has  been  yond  this  year,  shall  be  preserved  or  stricken 
sooght  to  be  arrayed  against  the  organization  out  from  the  bill. 

of  this  loyal  Legislature,  without  a  single  par-  ^^  I  hesitate  a  little  to  go  again  over  that  old 

tide  of  foundation  in  law  or  in  fact ;  and  yet  story  of  the  progress  of  reconstruction  in 

this  is  the  burden  of  the  cry  aQ  over  the  land  Georgia;  but  a  few  words  on  that  point  will 

to-day,  in  the  mouth  of  every  Democratic  ora-  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  completing  my 

tor,  upon  the  page  of  every  Democratic  news-  argument. 

paper,  and  in  the  mouth  of  every  man  who  is  **  The  first  steps  of  legal  reconstruction  were 

in  favor  of  the  Bingham  amendment,  that  this  taken  by  the  people  of  Georgia  In  pursuance 

Legislature  was  illegally  organized,  because  of  the  act  of  march  2,  1867.    A  constitutional 

twenty-three  or  twenty-four  persons  were  ad-  convention  was  elected  from  the  29th  of  Octo- 

mitted  in  place  of  those  who  were  held  to  be  her  to  the  2d  of  November  of  that  year.    The 

ineligible,  because  they  had  the  next  highest  convention  met  on  the  4th  of  December,  1867, 

number  of  votes.     I  say  it  was  legal,  it  was  and  it  adjourned  the  11th  of  March,1868.    The 

right,  it  was  proper,  and  it  was  in  pursuance  constitution  was  ratified  by  the  people  of  Geor- 

of  the  law.  gia  at  an  election  held  from  the  20th  to  the 

'^  Then,  Mr.  President,  taking  all  these  clauses  28d  of  April,  1868.  By  the  act  of  June  26, 
of  the  constitution  of  Georgia  together,  I  state  1868,  Congress  provided  that  certain  States 
the  true  doctrine  to  be  this:  in  the  first  place,  should  be  admitted  upon  their  compliance  with 
it  was  not  in  contemplation  of  law  that  these  certain  fundamental  conditions  precedent  to 
terms  should  begin  xmtil  the  State  takes  her  their  admission.  As  to  Georgia,  three  con- 
place  in  the  Union  and  the  government  goes  ditions  were  imposed :  first,  the  ratification 
into  full  operation ;  that  Governor  Bullock  of  the  fourteenth  amendment ;  second,  the  ex- 
does  not  become  the  Governor  of  Georgia  until  purgation  of  certain  articles  from  her  constitu- 
the  State  is  restored,  and  that  he  is  now  re-  tion,  which  I  need  not  name  in  detail  here ; 
garded  and  treated  as  the  provisional  Governor  and  third,  the  exclusion  from  office  of  those 
of  that  State,  and  that  every  officer  of  that  who  were  disqualified  by  the  third  section  of 
State  is  regarded  as  provisional  until,  in  the  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
language  of  the  act  of  1867,  the  Senators  and  **  The  first  two  of  these  fundamental  condi- 
Representatives  of  Georgia  have  taken  the  tions  were  faithfully  complied  with ;  the  four- 
oath  of  office  in  both  branches  of  Congress.  teenth  amendment  was  ratified,  and  the  cohsti- 

*'  I  now  come  to  another  point ;  and,  talking  tution  of  Georgia  was  expurgated  by  the  Le- 

about  republican  governments,  I  should  like  to  gislature  in  July,  1868.    But  the  third  of  those 

ask  any  candid  mind  if  it  can  be  regarded  as  conditions  was  evaded.    Those  who  were  dis- 

entirely  republican  that  officers  who  have  been  qualified  by  the  third  section  of  the  fourteenth 

elected,  and  a  State  government  that  has  been  amendment  were  not  ejected  from  the  Legis- 

formed,  which  has  been  virtually  deposed  for  latnre ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  loyal  men  were 

nearly  two  years,  has  been  overcome  by  fraud  expelled  and  others  were  admitted  who  had 

and  Yi<^ence--I  ask  if  it  is  republicanism,  and  received  only  a  minority  of  the  votes.    How- 
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ever,  before  this  took  place  their  State  govera-  teenth  constitutional  amendment  were  ex- 
ment  was  inaugurated  in  pursuance  of  the  act  pelled ;  and  fourthly,  the  fifteenth  constita- 
of  June  25,  1868.  Military  rule  was  with-  tional  amendment  has  been  ratified.  Both 
drawn  on  the  22d  of  July,  1868,  and  in  oonse-  these  latter  acts  were  performed  in  Pebruarj, 
quence  certain  members  elected  in  Georgia  1870.  Now  this  State  stands  before  us  claim- 
were  admitted  by  the  lower  House  of  Congress  ing  admission  on  account  of  these  conditions 
to  seats  in  that  body.  But  the  Legislature  of  precedent  complied  with  by  their  Legislature, 
Georgia,  having  not  complied  with  the  third  partly  in  July,  1868,  and  partly  in  February, 
condition  imposed  on  them,  the  ^'ection  of  1870 ;  and  so  this  bill,  for  which  the  Senator 
members  disqualified  by  the  fourteenth  amend-  from  Indiana  says  he  is  going  to  vote,  affirms. 
ment,  but  having,  on  the  contrary,  ^ected  loyal  It  says : 

men  from  their  body,  the  Senate  of  the  United  Whereas  the  people  of  Georgia  have  fimncd  and 

States  refused  admission    to   their  Senators,  adopted  a  constitution  of  State  government  which 

The  reconstruction  of  the  State  of  Georgia  was  ^  republican ;  and  whereas  the  Legislature  of  Geor- 

therefore  incomplete.  SSrteenth--''''       '       constitution  baa  ratified  the 

"In  consequence  of  this,  Congress  passed  the  wt^j^i.  ^«c  ;i««^  ;«  t^w  iqcq 

act  of  December  22,  1869.     The  Legislature  T^J^^iL'^^'J^''''*' T '^''^^l  ^               .     .       , 

of  Georgia  having  committed  a  revolutionary  XP^tV'^*?^??'  a^^endments  to  the  Constitution  of 

i.  1-  J  X  »  "»»»"e  vvf»xA*«iwww  »  *^;^*r;(^"^J'^  the  United  States;  and  whereas  the  performance  of 

act,  had  to  be  reorganized.     The  act  of  the  22d  these  several  acts  in  good  faith  is  a  wndition  pre©^  ' 

of  December,  1869,  was  remarkable  and  im-  dent  to  the  representation  of  the  State  in  Congress; 

portant  for  two  circumstances :  first,  for  what  Therefore,  etc. 

it  did  provide,  and  secondly,  for  what  it  did  ''  If  wo  admit  Georgia  on  that  ground,  as 

not  provide.    It  provided  for  compliance  with  the  preamble  to  this  bill  recites,  then  we  em- 

the  third  condition  precedent  to  admission ;  ph'atically  admit  also  the  validity  of  the  acts 

that  is  to  say,  that  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  m  consequence  of  which  we  are  to  admit 

should  expel  the  members  who  had  no  ri^ht  Georgia." 

to  sit  there  in  pursuance  of  the  third  section  Mr.  Morton  :    "  I  think  my  Mend  overlooks 

of  the  fourteenth  constitutional  amendment,  the  fact  that  this  Legislature,  on  the  same  day 

and  it  provided  for  the  admission  of  those  who  that  it  ratified  the  fi iCeenth  amendment,  ratified 

had  been  illegally  ezpeUed ;  but  it  did  not  pro-  the  fourteenth  amendment  also,  as  if  it  had 

vide  for  the  reSnactment  of  those  acts  by  never  been  acted  on  by  the  pretended  Legisla- 

which  the  first  two  ^mdamental  conditions  ture  of  1868.    That  is  the  Aict.'* 

had  been  complied  with ;  that  is  to  say,  it  did  Mr.  Schurz  :    "I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 

not  provide  for  a  reratification  of  the  four-  show  that  the  ratification  of  the  fitlbeenthamend- 

teenth  amendment  and  for  a  re^zpurgation  ment  falls  under  the  same  head  with  the  rati- 

of  the  objectionable  provisions  of  the  consti-  fication  of  the  fourteenth  amendment ;  and  1 

tution  of  Georgia.  would  at  the  same  time  ask  the  Senator,  inas- 

*^The  act  of  22d  December,  1869,  therefore,  much  as  we  insisted  upon  the  expui^tion  of 
neither  directly  nor  by  implication  questioned  the  constitution  of  Georgia,  which  act  was  per- 
the  validity  of  the  ratification  of  the  fourteenth  formed  in  1868  and  not  reperformed  now,  are 
amendment  or  of  the  expurgation  of  the  con-  we  going  to  admit  the  State  without  its  having 
stitution  of  Georgia,  both  of  which  acts  had  filled  that  ftmdamental  condition  ?  Are  we 
been  performed  in  July,  1868.  It  may  be  well  going  to  be  satisfied  with  that?  But  if  we  are 
assumed  that  therefore  the  act  6f  December  satisfied  with  that,  we  are  satisfied  with  an  act 
22,  1869,  confirmed  the  validity  of  these  acts,  performed  in  1868  and  not  repeated  since, 
in  the  opinion  at  least  of  the  Congress  of  the  Therefore,  if  we  accept  that  condition  as  satis- 
United  States.  Will  it  be  hazardous  to  assume  factorily  complied  with,  I  do  not  see  how  there 
that,  in  confirming  the  validity  of  the  acts  per-  is  any  ground  to  stand  on  but  that  we  must 
formed  by  the  Legislature  of  1868,  the  legality  necessarily  recognize  the  Legislature  which 
of  the  existence  of  that  Legislature  was  recog-  performed  the  act  complying  with  that  con- 
nized  likewise  ?  The  act  of  the  22d  December,  dition. 

1869,  imposed  a  new  fundamental  condition  ^^  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  Legis- 

upon  Georgia.    That  was  the  ratification  of  lature  was  elected,  and  all  that  was  done  by  it 

the  fifteenth  amendment.    This  fundamental  was  done  by  virtue  and  under  the  sanction  of  a 

condition,  too,  has  been  complied  with.    And  State  constitution,  and  not  otherwise.     That 

now  look  at  the  attitude  in  which  that  State  State  constitution  defined  the  term  of  life  of 

stands  before  us.  the  Legislature,  making  it  two  years  for  the 

"All   obligations  precedent  imposed  upon  House  of  Representatives  and  four  years  for  the 

Georgia  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Senators,  one-half  to  be  elected  biennially.    I 

have  been  satisfactorily  discharged.    First,  the  repeat,  the  State  Legislature  as  such  could  find 

fourteenth  amendment  was  ratified ;  secondly,  no  condition  of  existence  at  all  outside  of  the 

the  constitution  of  Georgia  was  expurgated,  State  constitution,  for  without  the  State  con- 

and  both  these  acts  were  performed  in  July,  stitution  it  certainly  would  not  have  been  a 

1868;    thirdly,  the  loyal  members  who  had  State    Legislature.       The    Legislature    cona- 

been  expelled  were  readmitted,  and  members  menced  in  1868,  and,  according  to  the  consti- 

disqualified  by  the  third  section  of  the  four-  tution,  providing  for  biennial  elections,  it  must 
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necessarily  end — at  first  sigbt,  at  least,  we  latnre  before  the  act  of  admission.    Afterward 

should  conclude  so— in  1870.  Nebraska  came  in.    She  dates  as  a  State  from 

^^  Now,  it  is  claimed  that  the  State  Legis-  the  date  of  her  admission  bj  act  of  G(mgress. 
latare  may  continue  its  ofScial  existence  and  She  does  not  date  as  a  State  from  the  time 
anthoritr  for  another  term  of  two  years.  On  that  condition  was  performed  by  the  Legis- 
what  ground  is  this  claimed  ?  The  Senator  latnre.  In  other  words,  she  was  not  a  State 
from  Indiana  takes  tbe  very  broadest  groand.  before  she  was  a  State." 
He  asserts  that  its  existence  as  a  State  Legis-  Mr.  Sobnrz  :  "  No,  sir,  that  is  true ;  she 
latnre  will  commence  only  with  the  admission  was  not  a  State  before  she  was  a  State ;  but  I 
of  Georgia  as  a  State  of  the  Union ;  that  is  to  would  ask  the  Senator  whether  tlie  Legislature 
sa^,  the  State  Legislature  will  commence  its  which  complied  with  that  fundamental  con- 
legitimate  and  legal  life  on  the  very  day  when  dition  was  not  afterward  by  the  act  of  admis- 
we  here  in  Congress  pass  an  act  admitting  the  sion  relating  bftck  to  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
State  of  Greorgia.  Now,  sir,  if  so,  how  can  its  recognized  as  a  Legislature,  which  only  as  a 
prenous  acta,  not  only  those  which  were  per-  State  Legislature  could  perform  such  an  act  ? '? 
fonned  in  1868^  but  also  those  which  have  been  "  Mr.  Morton  :  *^  After  it  fully  came  in,  of 
performed  in  February,  1870,  be  considered  course  it  was." 

legaU  i^  ^  vill  ^^^  ^  denied,  they  could  be  Mr.  Schurz  :   ^^  That  is  the  very  point  I  am 

performed  only  by  a  State  Legislature  ? "  coming  to." 

Mr.  Morton  :   "  Will,  the  Senator  allow  me  Mr.  Morton  :   "  Then  we  agree." 

to  answer  him  ?  "  Mr.  Scihurz  :    ^^  I  repeat,  sir,  if  we  admit 

Mr.  Schurz  :  '*  Certainly."  that  the  act  of  admission  relates  back  to  the 

Mr.  Morton  :  "  Upon  the  theory  in  all  oases  acts  of  the  Legislature  and  validates  them, 

received  where  a  new  State  is  formed  out  of  a  then  it  must  necessarily  relate  back  to  the  body 

Territory,  never  a  State  before,  that  when  the  that  performed  the  acts  at  the  time  when  those 

State  is  finally  admitted  the  act  relates  back  in  acts  were  nerformed.    I  think  it  never  was 

legal  effect  to  sanction  those  things  that  were  pretended  that  the  term  of  a  Legislature  elected 

done  with  a  view  to  admission  and  as  con-  in  a  Territory,  as  an  inchoate  State  Legidature, 

ditions  of  admission."  and  legalized  afterward  by  the  act  of  admis- 

Mr.  Carpenter :   ^^  Office-holding  as  well  as  sion  or  that  Territory  as  a  State,  commenced 

every  thing  else^  "  only  after  the  act  of  admission;  but,  if  I  remem- 

Mr.  Morton  :   *^  No,  sir.    I  am  not  speaking  her  correctly,  it  has  been  always  held  that  the 

of  that."  act  of  admission  validating  the  acts  of  the  Le- 

Mr.  Schurz  :   **  Yes,  sir,  it  is  on  the  ground  gislature,  validated  at  the  same  time  the  exist- 

of  the  so-called  doctrine  of  relation  that  we  ence  of  the  Legislature  at  the  time  when  those 

consider  those  acts  which  were  performed  by  acts  were  performed.    Has  not  this  always 

a  Legislature,  elected  as  a  State  Legislature  in  been  held  ?    And  was  it  ever  pretended,  I 

a  Territory,  before  that  Territory  was  ad-  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  when  Congress 

mitted  as  a  State,  legal,  inasmuch  as  the  ad-  admitted  the  other  reconstructed  States,  that 

mission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State  relates  the  term  of  their  Legislatures  commenced  on 

back  and  validates  all  those  acts  which  were  the  very  day  when  tbe  act  of  readmission  was 

performed  under  the  sanction  of  the  State  passed?    I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  case 

constitution  before.    That  is  what  I  under-  where  such  a  thing  was  done  or  pretended, 

stand  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  say.    Am  I  "  But,  sir,  if  we  should  accept  the  doctrine 

correct?"  which  it  seems  is  held  now  by  the  Senator 

Mr.  Morton  :  ^'  Certainly."  from  Indiana,  that  tbe  Legislature  was  not  a 

Mr.  Schurz  :   '^  Tes,  the  act  of  admission  legal  State  Legislature,  and  that  the  act  of 

does  relate  back,  and  validates  that  which  was  admission  does  not  legalize  its  existence  at 

done  before  it ;  but  if  it  validates  the  acts  per-  the  time  it  performed  these  acts  complying 

formed  by  a  Legislature,  I  should  like  to  know  with  the  conditions  precedent,  what  would  be 

whether  it  does  not  validate  that  Legislature  the  consequence  ?    The  whole  system  of  re- 

itself    If  it  validates  the  acts  performed  by  construction,  which  we  have  been  so  labori- 

the  Legislature,  does  it  not  validate  and  legalize  ously  building  up,  will  be  tumbling  down ; 

also  the  body  which  performed  the  acts  at  the  all  the  constitutional  amendments  fall  to  the 

time  when  the  acts  were  performed  ?    If  the  ground ;  and  I  see,  to  use  an  old  figure  of 

expnreation  of  the  constitution  of  Georgia  was  speech,  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  like  a  blind 

a  legal  proceeding,  and  we  certainly  recognized  Samson,  shaking  the  only  pillar  on  which  the 

it  as  a  legal  compliance  with  a  fundamental  validity  of  these  constitutional  amendments 

condition  imposed  by  Congress  to  be  validated  can  rest. 

by  the  act  of  admission,  I  would  ask  the  Sena-  But,  sir,  we  are  estopped  from  accepting  any 
tor  from  Indiana  whether  it  can  possibly  be  such  doctrine.  We  are  estopped  by  the  very 
assnmed  that  the  Legislature,  when  it  per-  act  of  December  22, 18G9,  which,  by  not  pro- 
formed  that  act,  had  no  le^  existence  ? "  viding  for  the  reperformance  of  the  conditions 
Mr.  Morton :  *'  I  wiU  take  the  State  of  Ne-  precedent,  recognized  the  validity  of  the  legis- 
braska,  where  a  condition  was  imposed^  and  lative  acts  by  which  they  had  been  performed. 
the  condition  was  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  Legis-  We  are  estopped  by  the  very  preamble  to  this 
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bill,  for,  if  we  aoeept  this  doctrine,  'then  the  States  of  this  Union ;  if  that  is  the  sanction 
fifteenth  Just  as  well  as  the  fourteenth  amead-  you  wish  to  give,  then,  for  God's  sake,  be  bold 
ment  will  have  to  be  ratified  again  hy  the  Le-  about  it  and  say  so  in  plain  and  unequivocal 
gislatui'e  of  Georgia  after  Georgia  is  admitted  words.  Do  not  mince  the  matter ;  do  not 
OS  a  State ;  for  such  acts,  being  of  that  class  dodge- the  matter ;  do  not  deal  in  equivocations 
which  can  only  be  legaUy  performed  by  State  or  dubious  words.  Speak  truth  or  speak  false- 
Legislatures,  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground  hood." 

as  soon  as  we  assume  that  the  bodies  which        Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  ^^  The 

did  ratify  them  were  not  State  Legislatures.  Bingham    amendment  is  in  few  words,  but 

*'  It  seems  to  me  that  no  case  m  the  world  they  are  words  of  despair  to  the  loyal  men  of 

can  be  clearer.    This  Legislature  exists  as  a  Georgia,  and  words  of  cheer  to  the  disloysL 

State  Legislature  by  virtue  of  the  State  consti-  I  have  listened  to  the  arguments  in  its  £[kvor. 

tution  of  Georgia.    That  State 'constitution  of  Do  I  mistake,  when  I  say  that  they  all  resolve 

Georgia  knows  no  other  but  biennial  Legisla-  themselves  into  technicality  ?    At  one  moment 

tures.    This  Legislature  commenced  in  1868,  we  have  aUegations  of  *  irregularity,'  and  at 

and  it  must,  therefore,  according  to  the  con-  another  of  '  estoppel,'  and  such  technicalities 

sti tution,  end  in  1870.     If  this  Legislature  play  their  part,  wlule  the  good  people  of  Geor- 

does  not  exist  by  virtue  of  the  State  constitu-  gia  are  sacrificed.    We  are  estopped,  so  it  is 

tion,  then  it  had  no  constitutional  authority  said,  by  the  act  of  December  22,  1869,  which, 

whatever  to  ratify  constitutional  amendments,  failing  to  provide  for  the  reperformance  of  cer- 

These  acts  are  vcdidated  by  the  act  of  admis-  tain  conditions  precedent,  recognized  the  valid- 

sion ;  and,  if  we  recognize  their  validity,  we  ity  of  the  legislative  acts  by  which  they  had 

must  necessarily  recognize  the  legality  of  the  been  perfonped.    Very  well.    Suppose  the  le- 

body  which  performed  the  acts  at  the  time  gislative  acts  are  recognized  as  valid,  wh^t 

when  it  performed  them.  then  ?    Because  the  ratification  of  the  consti- 

**  From  whatever  point  of  the  compass  I  may  tutional  amendments  is  recognised,   does  it 

look  at  this  question,  I  can  come  to  no  other  follow  that  Congress  is  thereby  ^  estopped  '— 

conclusion  but  that  the  continuation  of  the  such  is  the  word — ^in  completing  the  work  of 

Legislature  by  its  own  act,  the  continuation  of  reconstruction  ?      I  cannot  comprehend  this 

its  authority  beyond  its  term  of  two  years,  in  reasoning.    It  would  be  of  value  in  a  county 

violation  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  court  but  it  is  out  of  place  in  the  Senate  of 

of  Georgia,  would  be  an  act  of  gross;  pcJpable,  the  United  States,  on  a  question  of  reconstmc- 

and  flagrant  usurpation."  tion.    To  my  mind,  &\1  this  is  a  matter  of 

Mr.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  Senators,  it  supreme  indifference.  The  powers  of  Con- 
is  of  no  use  to  mince  this  matter.  This  is  gress  are  above  any  such  incident,  and  nothing 
simply  an  attempt  at  usurpation  in  Georgia,  as  has  occurred  to  impair  them  in  any  way 
plain  and  flagrant  an  attempt  at  usurpation  as  They  exist  now  as  at  the  beginning,  awaituig 
ever  marked  the  course  of  any  men  in  this  the  discretion  of  Congress, 
world  who  were  seeking  power  by  illegitimate  "  Do  you  ask  where  these  powers  are  found  ? 
means;  and  if  you  ac^oum  without  passing  Of  course  in  the  two  constitutional  amend- 
this  bill  substantially  in  the  form  it  is,  so  far  ments  already  proclaimed,  being  ample  soarces 
as  this  Bingham  amendment  is  concerned,  if  none  others  existed.  Out  of  these  Congress 
if  yon  leave  them  room  and  verge  enough  in  is  authorized  to  do  all  that  is  needed  to  enforce 
any  way  whatsoever  to  accomplish  their  pur-  emancipation  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
pose,  relying  upon  being  supported  in  their  citizen.  This  is  plain — very  plain, 
bad  acts,  relying  upon  the  influence  they  can  "  But  there  are  three  other  sources,  each  of 
bring  to  bear  by  these  manufactured  stories  of  which  is  overflowing.  The  first  is  fi-om  the 
violence,  by  these  stereotyped  falsehoods  upon  necessity  of  the  case,  ex  necemtaU  ret.  This 
their  own  people,  by  this  very  incarnation  of  is  the  very  ground  on  which  Chief-Justice  Mar- 
the  spirit  of  lies,  they  will  come  here  at  the  shall  asserted  the  power  of  Congress  over  the 
next  session  of  Congress  and  ask  you  to  sane-  Territories ;  but  it  is  equally  applicable  in  tlie 
tion  their  usurpation,  or,  if  not  that,  to  ask  work  of  reconstruction.  From  the  necessity 
you,  *  Pray  what  can  you  do  about  it  ? '  of  the  case  this  power  must  be  in  Congress, 

^^  Take  one  course  or  the  other.  Senators*  as  without  it  reconstruction  could  not  be  corn- 
Stand  by  this  constitution  according  to  its  true  pleted.  Ton  must  renounce  reconstruction  or 
meaning ;  stand  by  it  according  to  that  inter-  r^ognize  this  power. 

pretation  which  makes  it  consistent  with  the        **  Then  comes  the  '  guarantee '  clause,  which 

Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  if  yon  is   another   bountiful,  aU-sufScient   fountain, 

stand  by  it  in  that  way  let  your  will  be  made  The  United  States  are  to  guarantee  a  repub- 

known,  and  let  it  be  made  known  in  such  a  lican  form  of  government  to  the  States.     Bnt 

manner  that  it  can  become  effective.    If  you  this  guarantee  can  be  executed  only  through 

are  not  prepared  to  do  that,  if  you  are  prepared  Congress.    This  clause  is  at  once  old  and  new. 

to  see  constitution,  and  law^  and  republican  It  is  old  as  the  Constitution  itself,  but  it  is  new 

government,  and  republican  ideas,  and  repub-  in  its  practical  exercise.    And  the  reason  is 

iioan  principles,  trampled  under  foot  by  a  set  obvious.     So  long  as  slavery  prevailed,  this 

of  adventurers  usurping  power  In  one  of  the  mighty  power  slept ;  bnt  it  was  the  sleep  of  a 
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giAnt    At  last  it  has  awaked,  never  again  to  pretension,  nnder  whioh   States  pla/ued  the 

sleep  or  slnmber.    Prom  this  time  forward  the  turtle^  drawing  head,  legs,  and  tail,  all  within 

dntj  of  the  nation  to  guarantee  a  repohlican  an  impenetrable  shell.    With  the  overthrow 

goTerament  to  all  its  parts  will  be  constant  and  of  the  rebellion  on  the  bloody  field,  this  pre- 

erer  present,  and  this  dnty  is  rel^nforced  by  all  tension  should  have  been  abandoned  and  for- 

needM  powers.    The  guarantee  is  continuing  gotten.    A  State  is  not  a  turtle,  which  can 

and  perpetual,  and  it  must  be  executed  at  all  shut  itself  within  its  shell,  and  ex^joy  its  own 

hazards.     In  its  execution.  Congress  must  fix  separate  animal  existence,  but  it  is  a  com- 

the  definitian  of  a  republican  government,  ponent  part  of  this  great  republic,  with  which 

How  often  have  I  said  this ;  but  I  shall  not  it  is  interlaced  and  interlocked  so  as  to  share 

fail  to  repeat  it  so  long  as  the  occasion  re-  with  every  other  State  a  common  life,  subject 

quires.    To  Congress  belongs  the  duty  of  de-  to  one  and  the  same  prevailing  law.    To  insist 

terminin^  what  is  a  repubucan  government,  that  a  State  can  play  the  turtle  now  as  in  the 

and  then  it  must  see  that  such  a  government  days  when  slavery  ruled  is  to  dishonor  the 

prevails  in  every  State.  Constitution  and  to  abandon  the  crowning 

''  If  in  any  State  the  existing  government  fails  victory  over  the  rebellion, 

according  to  the  just  standard,  or  if  it  is  in  **  Do  you  ask  for  the  power  in  the  Constitu- 

any  way  menaced,  then  must  Congress'  inter-  tion  to  enter  into  a  State  and  establish  repub- 

fere  to  execute  the  sleepless  guarantee.    And  lican  government  ?    I  give  it  to  you  in  an  im- 

in  this  interference  it  may  act  according  to  its  mortal  text.     To  question  it  is  to  show  an 

discretion,  determining  the  occasion  and  the  ignorance  of  lan^age,  which  in  this  case  is 

^  means  ^  to  be  employed.    It  may  act  by  re-  clear  beyond  criticism,  and  an  ignorance  also 

pression  or  by  precaution,  and  it  may  select  of  the  true  genius  of  American  institutions, 

any  ^means'  proper  for  the  purpose.    To  say  where  unity  of  rights  is  the  alpha  and  the 

that  it  may  not  act  by  precaution  as  well  as  by  omega.      The   national   motto,  *'E  Pluribm 

repression  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  I  may  say  UnuTti,^  is  another  expression  of  that  great 

to  common-sense.    Whatever  may  be  done  by  unity  by  which  the  btates  are  lost  in  the 

repression  may  be  done  by  precaution  also,  nation.    And  this  guarantee  I  now  invoke  for 

Sach  is  the  experience  of  life  in  other  things,  the  protection  of  the  good  people  of  Georgia, 

and  this  oblinition  of  guarantee  is  subject  to  and  for  the  protection  hereafter  of  human 

the  universal  law.    In  the  selection  of 'means'  rights  when  imperilled  anywhere  within  the 

the  whole  field  and  the  whole  arsenal  are  at  its  limits  of  the  republic, 

command.    Not  an  instrument,  not  a  weapon  "  But   there    are    other    and    exceptional 

S roper  for  the  purpose,  which  it  may  not  grasp,  reasons  why  Georna  is  stiU  within  the  con- 

[ere  the  language  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  trol  of  Congress.    The  pr6cess  of  reconstmc- 

so  often  quot^,  harmonizes  with  the  claim  of  tion  in  this  State  is  not  yet  completed ;  so  that 

power  which  I  now  make :  the  government  there  is  simply  provisional 

The  GoTemmont  which  has  a  right  to  do  any  act,  and  nothing  else.    This  is  only  according  to 

£sd  has  imposed  on  it  the  dnty  of  performing  that  the  Reconstruction  Act  of  March    2,   1867, 

art,  must,  aoeording  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  be  al-  ^here  it  is  provided : 

lowed  to  select  the  means,  and  those  who  contend  '^ 

that  it  may  not  select  any  appropriate  means,  that  That,nntU  the  people  of  the  said  rebel  States  shall 

one  porticalarmode  of  effeotine  the  object  is  excepted,  be  bt  law  admitted  to  representation  in  the  Congress 

tftke  upon  themselves  the  harden  of  establiBhing  that  of  the  United  Stipes,  any  civU  g&vemm&nii  tphdch  may 

exception.  eadd  therein  ehdtl  "be  deemed  provisional  ord^^  and  in 

"  In  our  recent  debates,  able  Senators  have  S^  .^'J^,  "^^1^  *^,.*^^  P"!"'?"?*  authority  of  the 

*.u  v«*     ^w««  «*.w^*/%.^  «j/*«  K^«.*«           •  Umted  States  at  any  timo  to  abolish,  modify,  control, 

denied  every  thing.    They  wiU  not  concede  the  or  supersede  the  same, 
"means,'  and    they  even   ignore   this   great 

clanse,  which,  as  Cicero  said  of  the  ancient  "Nothing  can  be  more  explicit.  Until  the 
9e7uitwt  eonsultum^  has  rested  so  long,  like  a  people  of  the  rebel  States  ore  *  by  law '  ad- 
sword  in  its  scabbard.  But  there  it  is.  Sena-  mitted  to  representation,  they  are  under  the 
tors  may  ignore  it ;  they  may  not  see  it ;  but  power  of  Congress.  Every  thing  done  is  in- 
there  it  is  in  the  Constitution.  In  attempting  choate  only,  and  nothing  more.  But  Georgia 
to  belittle  this  clause,  Senators  only  show  how  is  not  yet  '  by  law '  admitted  to  representa- 
little  they  appreciate  the  lofty  unity  of  the  tion,  and  we  are  now  considering  when  and 
republic.  Other  clauses  are  important  in  the  how  such  admission  shall  take  place.  Mean- 
machinery  of  government ;  but  this  guarantee  while,  according  to  express  language  of  the  act, 
makes  the  republic  one  and  indivisible,  being  the  government  is  *  provisional  only;'  nor  is 
*One  ont  of  Many,'  and  places  the  rights  of  aU  this  allj  for  the  act  proceeds  to  declare  farther 
under  the  protecting  power  of  the  nation.  that  this  gavemment  is  Mn  all  respects  subject 
''Before  the  extinction  of  slavery.  State  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  United  States 
rights  were  successful  against  this  guarantee,  at  any  time  to  abolish,  modify,  or  supersede  the 
To  invoke  this  tyrannical  pretension  was  same.'  Words  cannot  be  stronger.  *  Abolish,' 
enough,*  How  often  was  it  heard  oo  this  floor  I  *  modify,'  *  Supersede.'  To  argue  against  their 
How  completely  did  it  dominate  the  Consti-  plain  meaning  is  simply  ridiculous.  To  insist 
tution  itself  I  But  the  habit  still  contmues,  that  the  existing  government  is  beyond  the 
and  we  are  still  compelled  to  hear  this  same  reach  of  Congress,  to  be  extended  or  abridged. 
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tobereoognized  or  saperaeded,  in  its  discretion,  On  the  contrary,  all  things,  when  properly  un- 

is  preposterous.    The  power  is  reserved  in  derstood,  conspire  to  constrain  the  exercise  of 

terms  almost  excessive  in  folness.    Therefore  this  power. 

do  I  say,  there  can  be  no  question  of  power  '^  How  feeble  is  the  argoment  that  hecattu 

on  the  present  occasion.     As  well  qnestion  Governor  Bullock  was  chosen  Governor  and 

that  the  san  shines  or  that  the  river  flows.  the  Legislature  commenced  its  sessitm  at  a  given 

"There  being  no  qnestion  of  power,  there  date  now  passed,  therefore,  in  this  process  of 

arises,  then,  the  obligation  of  duty.    Congress  reconstruction,  the  constitutional  teim  of  the 

has  the  power  to  protect  republican  institu-  Governor  and  of  the  Legislature  must  be  lim- 

tions  in  Georgia,  and  to  protect  the  good  peo-  ited  to  two  years  from  that  date.    Besides  ig- 

ple  there,  and  it  has  the  further  power  to  noring  all  the  controlling  powers  of  Congress, 

superintend  the  work  of  reconstruction  to  the  this  assmnption  ignores  also  the  conduct  of 

end.    All  this  it  must  do.    It  cannot  abandon  this  very  Legislature  by  which  its  oiganizatioii 

the  appointed  work.    Of  course,  it  will  ascer-  was  for  a  while  defeated.    Nothing  is  clearer 

tain  the  exact  condition  of  things,  and  will  than  that  the  termination  of  the  provisional 

then  apply  the  remedy.    No  excuse  of  State  government  in  Georgia  was  contingent  on  the 

rights,  no  fine-spun  technicality,  no  plea  of  performance  of  certain  covenants,  express  and 

irregularity,  no  argument  of '  estoppel,^  can  be  miplieid.      These   covenants  have  been  oot- 

heard.    All  these  are  trivial  and  unworthy  rageously  violated.    The  very  form  of  govern- 

against  the  commanding  duty.    Georgia  roust  ment  underwent  a  change  when  persons  clearlj 

be  saved  to  herself  and  to  the  dnion,  and  Con-  ineligible  A'om  disloyalty  were  allowed  to  take 

gress  must  supply  the  means.  part  in  it  while  citizens  entitled  to  equal  rights^ 

"  Several  courses  are  open  to  Congress,  and  and  especially  protected  by  the  reconstrucdon 

aU  equally  within  its  powers ;  for  all  are  de-  laws,  were  tyrannically  ^'ected  from  tiie  Le- 

rived  from  the  same  fountains.  gislature.    There  was  for  the  time  being  a 

"  1.  Georgia  may  be  remanded  for  an  in-  usurpation.    Had  this  violation  of  underlying 

definite  period  to  a  condition  like  that  of  the  covenants    been    anticipated,   reconstruction 

Territories,  subordinate  in  all  respects  to  the  would  have  been  postponed.    No  Senator  will 

jurisdiction  of  Congress,  which  may  mean-  pretend  the  contrary.    But  Congress,  in  view 

while  mould  it  into  loyalty  and  order.  of  what  has  occurred,  may  justly  do  what  it 

*^2.  Or  the  State  may  be  subjected  to  a  would  have  done,  had  it  anticipated  the  result, 

military  government  until  such  time  as  it  is  fit  It  may  postpone  reconstruction — treating  the 

in  every  respect  for  self-government  Legislature  meanwhile  as  provisional,  and  rec- 

^*  8.  Or  the  existing  provisional  government  ognizing  its  acts  only  so  far  as  in  the  judg- 

may  be    invested  "with   the  powers    of  the  ment  of  Congress  they  are  fit  to  be  reeog- 

State,  in  such,  form  and  way  and  for  such  nized. 

term  as  Congress  in  its  discretion  shall  think  ^*  Am  I  not  right  when  I  insist  that  Con- 
best,  gress  is  a  High  Court  of  Equity,  with  Georgia 
^*I  doubt  not  that  there  are  other  modes  at  its  bar?  It  only  remains  that  it  should 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress ;  but  these  apply  the  principles  of  equity,  especially  sup- 
are  all  contained  substantially  in  the  three  I  plying  deficiencies  in  the  existing  law,  enjoin- 
have  named.  mg  against  threatened  wroqg,  and  seeing  that 

"  It  is  not  now  proposed  to  remand  Georgia  justice  is  done — all  technicalities  to  the  con- 
to  a  territorial  condition  or  to  subject  the  State  trary  notwithstanding.  Against  all  strictness 
to  a  military  government.  But  it  is  proposed  of  law  conscience  must  prevail,  and,  if  there 
to  place  it  in  charge  of  the  existing  provisional  are  niceties  and  subtilties  in  the  law,  they 
government,  which  is  to  continue  for  a  ftill  con-  must  all  minister  to  the  completion  of  recon- 
stitutional  term ;  and  this  is  done  as  the  best  struction.  To  this  end,  the  process  of  Congress 
way  of  guarding  against  disturbing  forces  from  must  go  forth  in  such  form  as  will  best  estab- 
the  late  rebellion.  It  is  said  that  this  will  be  lish  peace  and  security  in  that  State  under  tlie 
sufficient.  I  hope  that  it  may  be.  I  am  satis-  safeguard  of  equal  laws.  With  the  execution 
fied  that  it  is  the  least  Congress  can  do  in  the  of  this  process  Georgia  will  be  a  republican 
exigency.  Any  thing  short  of  this  will  be  the  government  in  reality  as  in  name." 
betrayal  of  those  who  have  a  right  to  our  pro-  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Wisconsin,  said :  **  Why, 
tection.  ^  ^  sir,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  wild  talk 
^  *^  Against  this  simple  and  moderate  proposi-  about  the  Constitution  being  construed  in  the 
tion  is  interposed  the  Bingham  amendment,  light  of  modem  progress  and  new  American 
which,  however  plausible  in  form,  is  destruc-  ideas?  What  do  Senators  mean  by  it?  There 
tive  in  consequence.  It  is  enough  that  it  hands  is  nothing  quite  so  easy  as  generality  of  ex- 
over  the  State  to  misrule  and  violence.  Sen-  pression.  There  is  nothing  quite  so  unprofitable 
ators,  how  can  you  do  this  thing?  How  can  in  the  management  of  practical  afifairs  as  mere 
you  hesitate  to  take  every  heed^and  precaution  oracular  declarations.  Much  that  the  Senator 
against  even  the  possibility  of  such  an  occur-  has  uttered  everybody  concedes.  When  he 
rence  ?  You  have  the  power.  Then  must  you  leaves  the  field  of  constitutional  discussion  en- 
exercise  it.  In  the  recent  history  of  Georgia  tirely,  and  goes  into  a  very  learned  discnssion 
nothing  can  be  adduced  to  make  you  hesitate,  of  the  technical  rules  which  regulate  the  ju- 
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risdietioii  of  the  eoart  of  chancery,  quoting  feet  right,  and  it  is  oar  bounden  duty,  to  give 
from  the  dedsions  of  the  chancellors,  of  course  the  most  elaborate  investigation  and  mature 
«ver7  Senator  assents  to  his  propositions:  but  deliberation  to  this  subject.  Wo  are  coiisider- 
the  wonder  is  to  see  what  they  have  to  do  ing  the  bill  which  lies  upon  your  table  for  the 
with  this  question.  Does  the  Senator  from  admission  of  the  State  government  of  Georgia 
Missachiisetts  seriously  maintain  that  Oon-  into  this  Union  as  a  State.  From  the  first 
gress  has  the  power  to  amplify  its  jurisdiction  organization  of  the  Government  down  to  the 
according  to  the  generous  theory  of  a  court  of  civil  war  in  1860  the  admission  of  new  States 
chancery,  to  meet  any  case  which,  in  its  judg-  was  matter  of  frequent  occurrence.  Vermont 
ment,  oaUs  for  a  remedy?  Hero  is  the  Gonsti-  and  Kentucky  were  the  first  two  States  admit- 
tQtion,  it  is  still  in  print,  it  still  lies  on  your  ted  into  the  Union.  They  were  declared  to  be 
tables,  and  we  still  go  up  to  the  President's  admitted  as  'new  and  entire'  States  of  the 
desk  and  swear  to  support  it  Turn  now  at  Union.  Tlus  terse  and  masculine  phrase,  'new 
random  to  any  one  of  its  provisions :  "  No  and  entire,'  has  deep  significance.  Take  now 
State  shall  coin  money."  That  is  tiie  pro-  the  Statutes-at-Large,  and  it  wUl  be  found  that, 
vision,  notwithstanding  the  civil  war,  and  not-  in  the  instance  of  every  State  admitted  into 
withstanding  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  the  Union  prior  to  1861,  it  is  declared  to  be 
amendments.  Does  it  still  mean  what  it  used  admitted  'on  a  footing  with  the  original  States 
to  mean,  or,  hi  the  light  of  modem  progress  in  every  respect  whatever.' 
and  American  ideas,  may  a  State  coin  money?  "But,  sir,  the  biU  now  before  us  for  the 
The  provision  in  the  Constitution  is  as  fol-  admission  of  Georgia  is  a  different  thing  alto- 
lows  :  gether.  It  declares,  indeed,  that  Georgia  shall 
No  Sute  shiOl  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  ^  admitted  as  a  State,  but  it  says  not  much 
confedention;  mnt  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  about  her  coming  m  on  a  footmg  of  equahty 
coinmone^;  emit  bills  of  credit;  make  any  thmff  bat  with  the  other  States.  The  first  two  lines  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debu ;  the  bill  declare  that  she  shall  be  a  State.  Then 
pasa  anybUl  of  attainder,  « /hw< /a<^  law  or  law  fon^^  ^^^  p^^a  ^f  solemn  enactment  de- 

'^^^^mtf!'^"'''"              '  • """  ^'  "^^  «^ed  to  prevent  her  being  admitted  to  the 

full  rights  of  a  State.    It  does  not  declare  her 

"Now,  sir,   since  the  war,  and  conceding  equal  to  the  other  States,  but  it  does  provide 

every  thing  to  modem  progress  and  new  Amer-  that  she  shall  not  be. 

ican  ideas,  which  can  properly  be  conceded  to  "In  the  first  place,  here  is  what  is  called 

them,  does  the  Senator  maintain  that  a  State  the  Bingham  amendment,  which  I  will  pass 

may  enter  into  a  treaty ;  may  grant  letters  of  over  for  the  present,  and  then  comes : 

™^^®«"^^* '^P^l®^ '  "**^  ^^  money;  may  Andpro9id4d/uHher,  That  the  State  of  Geoi^ia 

emit  bills  of  credit;  may  make  any  thmg  but  is  admitted  to  representation  in  Congress  as  one  of 

gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  upon  the  following  fanda- 

debts;  may  pass  any  bill  of  attamder,  expo$t  mental  oonditions : 

fiiao  law  o/law  impairing  the  obligation  of  ^  ^'^i'^jSK  t^^.  S?S^ 

contracts!  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  right 

"  Now,  I  ask  the  Senator  to  descend  from  to  vote,  etc. 

his  tripod,  to  emerge  from  Ids  oracular  and  u  ^nd  the  next  condition  is : 

profane  mysteries,  and  meet  the  precise  ques-  „       a  ^i.  ^  .^  i.  «            v    i  _^  i  x.    *i-      s  ^ 

U,^a      n*>«  n^n^L^fia  A^  *•»»«.  ^MA  Vi^  ♦!,«  ^^Xt*^^  Second,  that  it  shall  never  be  lawfnl  for  the  said 

tions.     Can  Ooi^ress  do  mj  one  of  the  thmgs  g^^^  ^  ^    ^ve  any  oitizen  of  the  United  States,  on 

wtuen  tne  provisions  ot  the  Constitution  say  aooount  ofhis  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 

it  shall  not  do?    For  instance,  can  Congress,  servitude,  of  the  right  to  hold  office  under  the  oon- 

sinoe  the  war,  grant,  titles  of  nobility  ?    Many  stitution  and  laws  of  said  State. 

a  soldier  has  earned  them ;  but  can  Congress  «<  That  is  of  course  not  covered  by   any 

grant  them  ?    If  the  Senator  does  not  maintain  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

the  affirmative  of  any  one  of  these  questions,  states.    The  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 

what  does  he  mean  by  all  this  wantonness  of  gtitution  of  the  United  States  is  this : 

speech?  If  no  particular  provision  of  the  Con-  ^he  right  of  citixens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 

stitution  has  been  cnangeo,  or  can  be  aisre-  shall  not  be  denied  or  abri^d  by  the  United  States, 

gafded,  how  is  it  that  every  provision  or  the  or  any  State^  on  aooount  of  race,  oolor,  or  previous 

whole  Constitution  has  ceased  to  be  obliga-  condition  of  servitude. 

tory  7  This  loose  method  of  construction,  this  "  That  is  as  far  as  you  have  gone  in  your 
utter  contempt  of  the  Constitution,  bodes  evil  fhndamental  law.  You  have  said  that  no  dis- 
to  onr  eountiy,  and  nothing  but  evil.  tinction  of  race  or  color  shall  exist  in  voting, 
**•  Su*,  we  all  understand  that  we  are  en-  and  that  is  the  law  in  New  York  and  Massa- 
gaged  in  the  transaction  of  grave  and  impor-  chusetts,  in  Wisconsin  and  in  Indiana,  and 
tant  business.  The  admission  of  a  political  everywhere  else  in  this  Union ;  but  in  Georgia 
community  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Union  as  you  advance  a  step  further  and  say  that  she 
a  State  is  no  trifling  matter.  It  should  not  be  shall  never  so  change  her  constitution  as  to  de- 
done  lightly,  nor  in  heat,  nor  in  haste,  nor  in  prive  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  on  ac- 
pasflioiL  We  are  free  men  to-day,  the  fifteenth  count  of  his  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
amendment  being  secured.    We  have  a  per-  of  servitude,  of  the  right  to  hold  office  under 
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the  constitution  and  lawa  of  the  State.  And  "He  said,  and,  being  oae  of  the  best  lav- 
then —  yen  in  thia  body,  hia  opinion  ia  entitled  to  eon- 
Third,  that  the  oonBtitution  of  Georgia  shall  never  sideration  : 
he  so  amended  or  clmnged  as  to  depnje  anjr  citUen  ^he  first  provision  in  this  hill,  not  a  eondition, 
or  cUss  01  citizens  of  the  school  nghts  and  privileges  y^^  ^  p<Sitive  enactment-and  in  that  Ught  I  als<; 
secured  by  the  constitution  of  said  State.  ^^^  ^{^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^e  bffl  whidipuiport  to 
"  ^  The  school  rights  and  privileges,'  the  be  conditions ;  they  ai«  not  legally  and  technicallj 
precise  rights  and  privileges.    In  other  words,  speaking,  in  my  judgment,  conmtions ;  they  are  poB- 

yoa  strike  down  the  power  of  Georgia  to  ^^^''^  ^"^P^^S?*,  ^T^^'^^l' "^^^w  *Jfl^  ^  ^"^ 

iT.«««^  ♦^  ^^^^A  ♦k^  ^^^^^*  ««^«^o!«^a  Vv*"  4^u^  M  much  as  if  they  had  declared  that  sueh  and  men 

change,  to  amend  the  present  provisions  of  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^i  j^  reference  to  the  8tate  of  IGs- 

constitntion  on  that  subject  as  it  now  stands.  aissippi^the  first  clause  reqidres  every  member  cf 

"  I  come,  then,  to  the  exact  pending  ques-  the  liegifilature  of  Mississippi  to  take  an  oath.  suV 

tion,  whether  Congress  may  deny  to  a  States  stantlaBy,  ifliat  he  does  not  ftU  within  the  third  arti- 

in  the  form  of  a  condition  contained  in  the  ^^/^Vu^teYst^tM*^^^        *      ^  ^    ^^^^^ 
act  of  admission,  a  power  secured  to  the  State 

by  the  Oonstitutiori  of  the  United  States.  "  The  idea,  then,  that  a  State  could  be  ad- 

"  There  are  certain  fimdamental  principles  mitted  upon  conditions,  in  any  lawyer-like 

to  be  borne  in  mind  in  every  conatitutional  sense  of  the  term  condition,  finds  no  favor  with 

discussion ;  one  of  which  is,  that  the  Govern-  the  Senator  from  Michigan,    He  rests  the  right 

ment  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  delegated  to  pass  this  bill  upon  flie  power  of  Congress 

powers,  and  that  all  sovereign  powers  not  dele-  to  guarantee  a  republican  form  of  government 

gated  to  the  Union  are  reserved  to  the  States  to  the  States,  and  maintains  that  what  are 

respectively,  or  to  the  people.    The  powers  of  called  conditions  are  positive  legislative  enact- 

the  Union  are  either  conferred  in   express  ments. 

language  or  by  reasonable  intendment  as  an  "Then   came  the  Senator   from  Vermont 

incident  to  or  a  means  of  executing  some  power  (Mr.  Edmunds),  and  if  there  be  a  better  law- 

expressly  granted.    All  else  belongs  to  the  yor  ^  this  Chamber  than  the  Senator  frcwi 

States.    The  tenth  amendment  to  the  Consti-  Michigan,  which  I  do  not  assert^  it  ia  the  Scn- 

tution  is  in  full  force,  and  declares:  ator  from  Vermont.    He  says; 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  Some  gentlemen   imagine  that  this  authority  is 

the  Constitution,  nor  jprohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  found  in  what  is  ctdled  the  republican  guarantee 

are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  olauae  of  the  Constitution. 

,,'        .«  .    ,      ,  .      ,    ,       ^              ,  ** Thus,  referring  to  his  friend  from  Michi- 

"  JN  ow,  if  it  be  claimed  that  Congress  has  -gn  . 

the  power  to  enact  this  bUl,  the  burden  is  upon  j  ^;  ^^  ^^^^^      j  ^^f      „  ^  ^ands  upon  this 

those  who  make  such  claim  to  pomt  out  the  particular  bill,  because  I  think  that  we  might  chanffe 

provision  in  the  Constitution  which  grants  -niot  entirely  abrogate,  it  may  be,  but  we  mi^t 

such  power,  or  specify  the  power  to  which  this  change— either  one  of  these  provisions  in  the  consti- 


do  not  intend  to  skirmish  with  him  in  the  twi-  occur  to  me  that  it  is  essential  that  the  precise  fonn 

light  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  nor  of  security  for  suffrage  and  for  education,  that  that 

contend  with  him  as  to  his  translation  of  BPlu^  constitution  now  has,  should  be  held  to  and  observed. 

rtbus  Uhum.    1  dismiss  all  that  part  of  the  "  He  goes  on  further  to  repudiate  the  ground 

debate  for  the  purpose  of  calling  your  atten-  upon  which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  rested 

tion  to  a  little  instrument  you  have  sworn  to  the  power,  and  placed  it  finally  upon  the  power 

support,  called  the  Constitution  of  the  United  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 

States.  make  a  treaty  with  a  State,  which  I  shall  con- 

"  Ordinarily,  when  the  Constitution  does  aider  presently, 
grant  a  power  to  the  Union,  ingenious  and  "  Thus  we  see  the  popular  idea,  that  Congress 
learned  men,  like  the  Senator  from  Michigan  may  impose  conditions  repudiated  by  the  Sena- 
(Mr.  Howard),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  tor  from  Michigan,  who  rests  the  power  upon 
(Mr.  Edmunds),  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  the  guarantee  clause  in  the  Constitution,  and 
(Mr.  Morton),  will  be  able  to  concur  in  point*  that,  in  ita  turn,  the  theory  of  the  Senator 
ing  out  the  provision  which  confers  the  power,  from  Michigan  is  repudiated  by  the  Senat<v 
But  how  is  it  in  this  case  ?  Perhaps  the  most  from  Vermont,  who  rests  this  power  upon  the 
generally  approved  popular  ground  upon  which  ground  of  a  treaty  between  the  Union  and  the 
to  rest  the  power  to  impose  these  frmdamental  State ;  although  he  did  not  condescend  to  point 
conditions  is  this :  that  inasmuch  as  the  power  out  what  provision  of  the  Constitution  author- 
to  admit  new  States  is  with  Congress,  and  izes  Congress  to  enter  into  treaty  relations 
Congress  may,  in  its  discretion,  admit  or  re-  with  a  State  either  to  restrict  or  enlarge  the 
fuse  to  admit  a  particular  State,  it  may  admit  powers  of  such  State. 

a  State  upon  sucn  terms  and  conditions  as  it  "I  now  cite  a  high  authority  upon  all  legal 

pleases.    But  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  questions,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Mor- 

Howard)  exploded  this  heresy  at  one  dash.  ton),  and  the  Senate  will  see  how  completely 
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and  conc^asivelj  ho  pnts  to  roat  all  his  asso-  election,  and  the  members  shall  hold  until  their  suo- 

ciates  in  this  discnssioD  cessors  are  elected  and  qualifled,''  shall  never  be  by 

"D|.««a.g  thi.  aniendment,  the  Senator  T^;<^iT£!r'^r^}r:^pr^^^^\^Z 

from  Indiana  ?aid  :  said  constitution;  and  the  said  General  Assembly 

Mr.  Morton :  I  would  raspeetiUlj  suggest  to  the  shall,  by  joint  resolution,  consent  to  this  proviso  as 

Senator  from  Hiasouri  that  ne  can  attam  all  that  he  a  Amdamental  condition  before  this  act  shall  take 

desires  by  hia  amendment  and  yet  leave  off  the  last  effect. 

and  the  o"bje<*ionableolauae,  which  is  that  contain-  It  waa  rejected  by  the  following  vote  : 

loff  the  statement  that  this  shall  never  be  changed.  _         _,  "          . .  v  4^     *           •»                /^i. 

Ido  not  beUeve  we  have  the  right  to  lay  a  perpetual  ,,^*^*T^S?*1   Abbott,  Ames,  Boremnn,  Chan- 

obli«tion  upon  an  incoming  State  or  upon  a  State  !^I«»'»  Cole.  Brake,  Fenton,  Flanagui,  Gilbert,  Ham- 

thaTis  about  to  be  restored?  We  can  proscribe  the  il^o**  of  Texas,  Howar<L  Howell,  Lewis,  Nye,  0»- 

condiaooa  upon  which  we  will  admit  a  State.    We  2S™»   Kamsey,   Kico,   Spenoor,   Stewart,   Sumner, 

can  say  "  You  shall  put  univereal  suffrage  in  the  Thayer,  Warner,  WiUiams,  and  Wil8on-24. 

cooftlitution,"  or  "you  shall  put  voting  by  bSlot  in  the  ,  NAYa-Messrs.  Anthony^   Buckingham,   Caroen- 

constitution,  or  we   will  not  receive   you."     But  Jf^  Casserly,  Corbctt,  Bavis,  Ferry,  Fowler,  Ham- 

afterthe  Sute  has  been  received  it  is  at  liberty  then  SJ^'Ln^^  ^%7^*"^l,  ^^^®'   Johnston,   MoCreery, 

to  amend  iU  constitution  in  any  manner  so  that  it  Jf^^'^^o^^  Utane,  Momll  of  Vermont,  Patterson, 

tnjiitifc*^T»a  a  repubUoan  form  of  government.    We  £™"»  ^£?^"v  «  &  Sherman,  Spiague,  Stockton, 

cannot  bind  any  8tat«  not  to  amend  the  constitution,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Vlckers.  and  Willey-25. 

60  that  the  amendment  be  consistent  with  a  repub-  ^  ABsaiij-Messrs.    Bayard,   Brownlow,    Cameron, 

lican  form  of  government ;  but  wo  can  say  that  these  Cattell,  Cpnkhng,  Cragin,  Edmunds.  Hamlin,  Har- 

constituUons  shall  not  be  accepted,  in  the  first  place,  ^n»  Hams,  Kellogg.  McDonald,  Morton.  Norton, 

unless  they  contain  a  provision  that  the  voting  shall  fomeroy.  Pool,  Bevels,  Robertson,  Boss,  Sauhbury, 

be  by  ballot.— Cb«7r«wnai  Giobe,  Fortieth  Congress,  Sawyer,  Thurman,  and  Yates-28. 

first  sesaion,  page  103.  .  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,   offered  the 

"  Agan,  on  the  STth  of  May,  1868,  the  Ar-  following  amendment :  to  strike  out  the  first 

kansas  biU  being  before  the  Senate,  the  Sena-  Proviso,  which  was  this  Bingham  amendment, 

tor  from  Indiana  delivered  an  unanswerable  and  insert  as  follows  •  ^  ,    ^  „        •  ,    ^ 

oonstitationid  speech,  from  which  I  shall  read  j^^-  Ti^^^to'^^^'tXi:^ ^^^^ 

several  eztraots .  for  a  period  of  over  eighteen  months,  it  be,  and 

lir.  Ptiesident,  I  should  like  to  inquire  what  is  to  hereby  is,  declared  that  the  term  of  service  of  the 

be  the  practical  advantage  to  result  m>m  the  amend-  said  General  Assembly  shall  date  from  the  26th  of 

mentor  the  Senator  from  Missouri?    He  seeks  to  im-  Januair,  187Q,  and  shall  continue  until  the  persons 

pose  a  Aindamental  condition  upon  the  people  of  Ar-  to  be  chosen  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 

Kansas,  that  they  shall  never  amend  their  constitu-  of  November,  1872,  as  members  of  the  General  As- 

tion  in  regard  to  suffi-age  so  as  to  take  it  away  from  sembly  of  such  State  are  qualified :  Providtd,  That 

any  class  of  persons  who  have  it  by  the  constitution  the  laat  clause  of  the  second  subdivision  of  the  flrat 

aiinow&amecL  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  constitution  of 

.^_.  ,     .       .               ,  ,,  .      .  .   .  .r    .     ,.,        ,  Georgia,  in  the  following  words,  " The  General  A»- 

I  desire  to  say  at  this  pomt  that  although  sembly  may  by  law  change  the  time  of  election,  and 

the  precise  question  before  the  Senate  at  that  the  members  shall  hold  until  their  successors  are 

time,  namely,  the  power  of  Congress  to  fetter  fleeted  and  qualified,"  shall  never  be  by  any  Locia- 

a  i?tate  in  regard  to  suffrage,  may  be  affected  {»*««  o"«a«ed  so  as  to  extend  the  term  of  ollloe 

a  ^*^^^  *V5CM%*  *vr  ou     «b  »      .  ^,,       «L*^v,t;vv*  ^jeyoud  thc  rcgular  period  named  m  the  said  oonsti- 

by  the  fifteenth  amendment,  yet  the  doctnne  tution :  and  the  said  General  Assembly  shall  by  joint 

andpblloflophy  of  this  speech  are  that  Congress  resolution  consent  to  this  fundamental  condition 

cannot  destroy  a  power  which  the  Constitu-  before  this  act  shall  take  effect. 

tion  reserves  to  a  State,  and  the  question  of  Mr.  Pbmeroy,  of  Kansas,  moved  the  follow- 

suffrage  was  only  an  instance  illustrating  the  ing  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  Mr.  Wilson  : 

general  principle.  That  the  existing  government   in   the  State  of 

'^Sir,  the  whole   doctrine   of  fundamental  Georgia  is  hereby  declared  to  be  provisional;  and 

conditions,  the  more  you  consider  it,  the  more  the  same  shall  continue  subject  to  the  provwions  of 

c«.di^y  «id  patiently   yo«   investigate  the  1^8W:tSl'o?jSfy'!?,U6?!^«l\?^^iW.^J 

ground  upon  which  it  rests,  looms  up  m  mon-  gtate  by  law  to  representation  in  Congress ;  and  for 

strons  '  "'      "^         ''  ~        "  -    -         


more 
verv 


..«^-«>.  *v^  ),<..»»  ^««  ^p  ^«»  ovcffAT^  ^i  ^^^rs.^  ancewith  the  provisions  of  and  under  the  powers  and 

stroya  the  harmony  of  our  Bystem  of  govern-  limitations  provided  in  said  acts,  an  electlbn  shall  be 

ment.    It  is  sowing  the  wind  that  our  childrtii  held  in  said  State  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  day  of  No- 

mav  reap  the  whirlwind."  vember,  1870,  for  all  the  members  of  the  General  As- 

The  following  amendment  was  offered  by  sembly  of  said  State  provided  for  in  the  constitu- 

Mr.  WinU«s^f  0«^n:  SWke  out  all  between  J-  ly^^/^.I^^U^^STX^^ 
the  word  *•  omoer,'  m  the  twelllh  line,  second  gons  who  by  swd  constitution  are  electors  shall  be  en- 
page,  and  the  word  "provided,"  in  the  eigh-  titled  to  vote.  And  said  General  Assembly  so  elected 
teenth  line,  same  page,  and  insert :  shall  assemble  at  the  capitol  of  said  State  on  the  18th 

PtmiM  fuHlur,  That  the  next  election  for  mem-  ^l^3t^^S\lVli^\^^^ 

bera  of  the-benerai  Assembly  of  sidd  State  shall  be  ^.i^^Xt^f  lnwt«  .„^  J!KJ?n^i^?f  ?Cm«m" 

heldontheTuaday  aftwtheirstMonday  of  Novem.  Cf  nf  ^hf  ^rfJnJo^JJj  ^^mW A5i  .^I 

bcr,  A.  D.  1878,  an^  the  hwt  clause  of  the  second  ^^7  ifJ™inT«^S,?^fJ  lathTv^^ 

subdivision  of  the  first  section  of  the  third  article  of  tS^*^  determme  on  the  said  18th  day  of  December,. 

said  constitution,  in  the  following  words  :   "  The  ^^'j'' 

General  Assembly  may,  by  law,  change  the  time  of  it  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote : 

Vol..  X.— 10  ▲ 
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(Mr.  Edmnnds).    I  now  call  upon  the  Senate  to  takes  the  position  in  his  speeoh  that  the  gov- 

notice  the  theory  upon  which  the  chairman  of  emment  of  Georgia  is  not  provisional,  but  that 

the  committee  has  placed  his  defence  of  this  it  is  a  State  govemment  in  fall  force  and  oper- 

amendment.    lie  has  placed  it  upon  the  ground,  ation,  and  that  as  such  the  term  of  office  of  its 

first,  that  Georgia  was  fully  reconstructed  in  officers  must  be  counted  from  the  time  the 

1868 ;  that  ^e  then  became  entitled  to  repre-  State  was  restored  to  its  normal  position  in 

eentation  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States ;  the  Union.    Now,  I  would  say  to  my  friend 

that  she  has  been  entitled  to  it  ever  since,  and  from  Vermont  that  his  position,  aa  contained 

that  she  has  been  improperly  denied  a  scat  to  in  the  speech  of  yesterday,  I  regard  as  utterly 

her  Senators  upon  this  floor,  and  that  now  no  at  variance  with  his  report  as  a  member  of  the 

legislation  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  placing  Judiciary  Committee  and  with  the  position  ho 

her  Senators  upon  this  floor.    In  other  words,  took  in  this  body  on  the  26th  of  Janaary, 

according  to  the  theory  of  the  Senator  from  1870. 

Illinois,  Georgia  is  now  and  has  been  since  1868  "I  beg  leave  now  most  respectfully  to  call 

as  much  a  State  in  the  Union  and  as  much  his  attention  to  his  own  resolution  offered  in 

entitled  to  representation  as  any  other  State,  this  Senate  on  the  28th  of  January,  the  r<^8ola- 

This  is  shown,  first,  by  the  report  of  the  Sena-  tion  that  gave  rise  to  the  report  made  by  the 

tor  as  a  minority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  Judiciary  Committee,  and  upon  which  so  much 

to  this  body  in  1869,  more  than  a  year  ago,  in  reliance  is  placed.    That  resolution  reads  thus: 

which  he  reported  that  Georgia  was  restored,  SeaoUed,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judidaiy  be, 

and  that  Mr.  Hill  was  entitled  to  be  mmieoiate-  and  they  aro  hereby,  instructed  to  inquira  and  report 

ly  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the  Senate.     But  whether  any  further  legislation  ia  neceeauy  upon  iJie 

the  Senator  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  his  J«^J«ct  of  the  organization  of  the  proviaional  Legis- 

speech,  reiterated  this  position  in  the  following  ®  ^  iieorgia. 

language :  *^  If  that  Legislature  was  provisional  on  the 

T^  _                .  .           ,^  .  1^^. v-*-^^,  «-  26th  of  January,  1870,  it  is  provisional  to-day. 

In  my  own   opimon  no  legislation  whatever  is    ■.«■».      ,«        Vtaii  •     j** 

neceasaiy  in  reference  to  Georgia.    I  think  she  is  ^J  ^^^^^^,  from  Vermont  clearly  recognized  it 

just  as  clearlv  entitled  to-day  to  have  her  Senatora  as  provisional  then,  and  wanted  to  inquire 

admitted  to  their  seats  here  as  was  the  State  of  Ar-  what  further  legislation  might  be  necessary  to 

kansas  or  tlie  State  of  North  Cuolina  or  Sou^  Oaro-  organize  this  provisional  Legislature. 

fe ^s'on^^iSt^e^it^d."'^'  ^"^  **  '"^  *""^  .  "  ^ow,  Mr.^President  islhe  State  of  Ge^r- 

gia  at  present,  and  has  it  been  regarded  as  still 
^*  According,  then,  to  the  Senator  from  Illi-  being,  subject  to  the  reconstmction  acta  of 
nois,  Georgia  has  been  improperly  and  wick-  1867  ?  According  to  the  theory  of  my  friend, 
edly  dealt  with  by  Congress  in  the  passage  of  Georgia  was  entirely  emancipated  from  the  re- 
the  act  of  December  22,  1869 ;  Georgia  was  construction  acts  in  1868 ;  and  it  was  accord- 
most  cruelly  and  wickedly  outraged  when  Con-  ing  to  the  theory  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois ; 
fress  refused  to  count  her  electoral  vote  for  but  my  proposition  is  that  Georgia  is  to-day 
'resident  and  Vice-President  in  February,  under  the  reconstruction  acts  of  1867,  and  has 
1869,  and  Jias  been  improperly  denied  repre-  been  continuously  so,  and  that  Congress,  in 
sentation  on  this  floor  continuidly.  But  when  the  act  of  December,  1869,  so  regarded  it:  and 
the  Senator  places  himself  broadly  upon  this  that  iJie  act  of  1869  is  not  in  conflict  with  the 
position,  how  can  he,  consistently  with  the  reconstruction  acts  of  1867,  but  is  simply  in 
views  that  he  has  expressed  in  regard  to  the  aid  of  them.  Now,  I  will  refer  to  the  under- 
fundamental  conditions  put  in  the  bills  for  the  standing  the  executive  department  has  on  the 
admission  of  Yirginia  and  Mississippi,  defend  a  subject,  and  show  upon  what  principle  Georgia 
provision  that  goes  further  to  interfere  with  is  now  governed  and  upon  what  principle 
the  rights  of  the  States  than  any  claim  which  action  has  b'cen  taken.  I  have  here  an  order, 
was  made  by  those  bills,  or  which  was  made  issued  by  the  President  of  tlie  United  States 
by  myself  or  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  on  the  4th  of  January,  1870. 
Howard)  in  the  course  of  that  discussion?  '^From  this  order  it  appears  that  General 
For,  while  we  assumed  the  power  of  Congjress  Terry  is  now  exercising  the  authority  of  mili- 
to  supervise  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  main-  tary  commander  under  the  acts  of  1867,  and 
taining  a  republican  form  of  government,  we  that  the  Executive  regards  Georgia  as  much  an 
did  not  assume,  what  is  contained  in  this  bill,  unreconstructed  State  as  any  over  which  mili- 
that  Congress  had  a  right  in  advance  to  give  a  tary  commanders  have  presided, 
construction  to  a  State  constitution,  and  to  ^^  Now,  Mr.  President,  at  what  time  does  a 
legislate  against  the  possibility  of  that  consti-  State  govemment  in  a  new  State  go  into  op- 
tution  being  violated  by  the  Legislature;  so  eration?  I  will  take  the  case  of  a  Territory 
that  it  seems  to  me  the  Senator^s  support  of  just  formed  into  a  new  State,  before  its  adnkis- 
this  Bingham  amendment,  so  called,  is  in  direct  sion  into  the  Union.  It  must  adopt  a  consti- 
conflict  with  the  position  he  has  so  earnestly  tution  in  pursuance  of  an  act  authorizing  it  to 
and  so  ably  advocated  all  the  time.  do  it.  It  must  elect  officers  of  the  State  f^oY- 
"  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  come  to  the  position  emment.  Now,  when  does  that  State  gov- 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  who  has  emment  become  effective  ?  From  what  period 
delivered  an  able  argument' on  this  subject.   He  does  it  date  ?    Why,  sir,  it  dates  from  the  time 
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tb&t  the  State  is  admitted.    The  previous  elec-  I  ask  if  it  is  Just  to  have  the  time  while  they 

lion,  the  previous  formation  of  the  constitn-  have  been  virtually  deposed,  overcome  by  vio- 

tion,  these  are  all  mere  acts  of  preparation,  lence  and  fraud,  taken  out  of  their  term  ? 

these  are  all  things  preliminary,  whicli  amount  "  Shall  men  take  advantage  of  their  own 

to  nothing  and  go  for  nothing  unless  the  State  wrong  f    That  is  the  great  question.     These 

is  snbsequently  admitted.    Ajad  so  with  regard  parties  now  propose  to  take  advantage  of  their 

to  this  work  of  reconstruction;  if  these  States  own  wrong.    Having  held  this  government 

are  not  snbseqnently  actually  admitted  to  rep-  until  within  a  few  weeks  past  by  force  and 

resentstion,  up  to  that  time  all  that  they  have  fhiud,  they  ask  that  the  term  shall  be  allowed 

done  goes  lor  nothing.     All  that  was  done  to  run  all  the  time ;  that  they  shall  have  the 

brfore  was  simply  a  matter  of  preparation,  benefit  of  it;  and  that  on  election  shall  be 

preparing  them  for  subsequently  coming  in  hurried  on  while  they  have  all  the  advantages, 

and  being  restored  to  their  places  in  the  Union,  and  which  would  result  in  putting  out  of 

**  Therefore  the  State  government,  the  tenure  power  the  Union   men    of   Georgia,  down- 

of  the  officers,  does  not  date  from  the  time  the  trodden,   oppressed,   suffering    every  outrage 

election  was  held,  but  dates  from  the  time  of  that  men  can  suffer  in  a  land  that  claims  to  be 

the  restoration  of  the  State,  when  the  military  civilized.     Shall  they  be  turned  over  bound 

commander  no  longer  has  power  to  remove  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies?     No,  sir; 

*    them,  when  they  are  no  longer  under  his  con-  there  is  no  justice,  there  is  no  republicanism,  in 

troL    Bot  when  the  State  government  goes  the  claim.'' 

into  operation,  and  the  State  is  completely  re-  Mr.  Schurz,  of  Missouri,  said :  ^'  Mr.  Presl- 

stored,  then  the  tenure  begins.     Any  other  dent,  it  appears  that  the  issue  at  the  present 

condnsion  is  illogical,  and  is  in  conflict  with  moment  before  the  Senate  is  not  whether  the 

the  facts  and  the  practice  of  the  Government.  State  of  Georgia  shall  be  admitted,  for  it  seems 

^^I  think  the  objection  that  has  been  taken  we  are  all  in  favor  of  that;  but  it  is  whether 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  Legislature  of  Geor-  the  so-oalled  Bingham  amendment,  prohibiting 
gia  is  entirely  swept  away.  There  is  nothing  the  State  government  to  continue  in  ofSce  be- 
left  of  it.  It  is  a  mere  prejudice  that  has  been  yond  this  year,  shall  be  preserved  or  stricken 
sought  to  be  arrayed  against  the  organization  out  from  the  bill. 

of  this  loyal  Legislature,  without  a  single  par-  '^  I  hesitate  a  little  to  go  again  over  that  old 

tide  of  foundation  in  law  or  in  fact ;  and  yet  story  of  the  progress  of  reoonstruotion  in 

this  is  the  burden  of  the  cry  all  over  the  land  Georgia;  but  a  few  words  on  that  point  vrill 

to-day,  in  the  mouth  of  every  Democratic  ora-  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  completing  my 

tor,  upon  the  page  of  every  Democratic  news-  argument. 

paper,  and  in  the  mouth  of  every  man  who  is  ^^  The  first  steps  of  legal  reconstruction  were 

in  favor  of  the  Bingham  amendment,  that  this  taken  by  the  people  of  Georgia  in  pursuance 

Legislature  was  illegally  organized,  because  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1867.    A  constitutional 

twenty-three  or  twenty-four  persons  were  ad-  convention  was  elected  from  the  29th  of  Octo- 

mitted  in  place  of  those  who  were  held  to  be  her  to  the  2d  of  November  of  that  year.    The 

ineligible,  because  they  had  the  next  highest  convention  met  on  the  4th  of  December,  186T, 

number  of  votes.     I  say  it  was  legal,  it  was  and  it  a^oumed  the  llthof  Maroh,1868.    The 

right,  it  was  proper,  and  it  was  in  pursuance  constitution  was  ratified  by  the  people  of  Geor^ 

of  the  law.  gia  at  an  election  held  from  the  20th  to  the 

*' Then,  Mr.  President,  taking  all  these  clauses  2dd  of  April,  1868.  By  the  act  of  June  25, 
ofthe  constitution  of  Georgia  together,  I  state  1868,  Ck>ngress  provided  that  certain  States 
the  trae  doctrine  to  be  this:  in  the  first  place,  should  be  admitted  upon  their  compliance  with 
it  was  not  in  contemplation  of  law  that  these  certain  fundamental  conditions  precedent  to 
terms  should  begin  until  the  State  takes  her  their  admission.  As  to  Georgia,  three  con- 
place  in  the  Union  and  the  government  goes  ditions  were  imposed:  first,  the  ratification 
into  fun  operation ;  that  Governor  Bullock  of  the  fourteenth  amendment ;  second,  the  ex- 
does  not  become  the  Governor  of  Georgia  until  purgation  of  certain  articles  from  her  oonstitu- 
the  State  is  restored,  and  that  he  is  now  re-  tion,  which  I  need  not  name  in  detail  here ; 
garded  and  treated  as  the  provisional  Governor  and  third,  the  exclusion  from  office  of  those 
of  that  State,  and  that  every  officer  of  that  who  were  disqualified  by  the  third  section  of 
State  is  regarded  as  provisional  until,  in  the  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
language  of  the  act  of  1867,  the  Senators  and  *'  The  first  two  of  these  fundamental  condi- 
Representatives  of  Georgia  have  taken  the  tions  were  faithfully  complied  with ;  the  four- 
oath  of  office  in  both  branches  of  Congress.  teenth  amendment  was  ratified,  and  the  ooiisti- 

"  I  now  come  to  another  point ;  and,  talking  tution  of  Georgia  was  expurgated  by  the  Le- 

about  republican  governments,  I  should  like  to  gislature  in  July,  1868.    But  Uie  third  of  those 

ask  any  candid  mind  if  it  can  be  regarded  as  conditions  was  evaded.    Those  who  were  dis- 

entirely  republican  that  officers  who  have  been  qualified  by  the  third  section  of  the  fourteenth 

elected,  and  a  State  government  that  has  been  amendment  were  not  ejected  from  the  Legis- 

formed,  which  has  been  virtually  deposed  for  lature ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  loyal  men  were 

nearly  two  years,  has  been  overcome  by  fraud  expelled  and  others  were  admitted  who  had 

and  violence— I  ask  if  it  is  republicanism,  and  received  only  a  minority  of  the  votes.    How- 
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Paokard,  Paine,  Peters,  Poland.  Potter,  Beeves,  Bloe,  The  Senate  refiised  to  concur  in  the  amend- 

Bogere,  Sareent,  Schumaker,  Shen-od,  Shober,  Slo-  m^ntg  ^f  the  House,  and  a  committee  of  con- 

oum,  John  A.  Smith,  Joseph  B.  Smith,  Starkweather,  a,«a^««  „„„  „^«^j„A  j   ««j  +1.^  k;ii  ..  ^a.<>^ 

Btui,  Stone,  Strong,  Swieney,  Taffe,  Trimble,  Tjl  ference  waa  appomted,  and  the  biU  aa  passed 

ner,  Upson,  Van  Auken/Van  Trump,  Cadwalader  0.  oy  the  Houae  was  adopted.     It  waa  aa  follows: 

Washbnin,  William  B.  WashW  ^treUs^mUms  ^  ^  ^^^^^^  ,    ^j^  ^^  ^^^  j3j^  ^y  Eeprtiefd- 

Eugene  M.  Wilson,  Winans,  Wood,  and  Woodward  ^^,,  ^f  ^^  jj^  ^^^,  ^^  ^„^^,^  UCo^Z,  «- 


r\'  \j^  ry\r      A  ^**"'^x»      T  ^^    •     f^-^T--  ^^>.  QeclaTBd  that  the  btote  01  (ieorffia  is  cntittea  to  rep- 

Cobb,Co\)nTn,donger,Covod^  Davis  1^^^^  resentation  in  the  Congress  2f  the  United  StateV. 

JSfl'nS^^^fr  l>onUy,  I>e^,Elft,  Fisher    Gilflllan,  -^^^  ^^^^      .    ^^  ^  S)ntained  shall  he  construed 

Hamilton,  Harris,  Hiys  ^^eilin  fliD,  Ho«r,  Hooper,  ^  deprive  the  people  of  Georgia  of  the  right  to  an 

Alexander  H.  Jones,  JiUiim,  Kelley,  ^Kelsey  Knapj,  ^j^^.  J^  ^^^  memben  of  the  General  AssemSy  of  said 

Lash,  L^repoe,  Loughnd^e,  Maynard,  McCrary,  g^^^^       provided  for  in  the  constitution  the^of. 

McKee,  William  Moore    iforphis    M^ers,  Neg  ey,  g^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  That  so  much  of 

^t^^^r.l^?^''^^^^.^^                        H^^?  tl^«  ^  entitled  "  An  act  maki^appropriations  for 

fliSli  JTwZ:  p^^'  I^l^l'  wmu^'  T  S^th'  t^«  8"PP0rt  of  the  army  for  the  year  en^ng  June  30, 

Soofleld,  Shanks,  Porter  Sheldon,  Wilham  J- Smith,  ^g^g  ^^  ^    other  purposes,"  approved  March  2, 1 867 

Will^  Smyth,  feUvens,  Stevenson,  Stokes,  Stough-  „  prohibits  the  orgnnLtion,  aJSiin^,  or  calling  inti 

V«;  wl^^'wiiw^^°^.^^^                        Whu'  •^^><^^  0^  ^^«  miU^forces  In  the  ^Utea  of  GiSi^ 

7e"m"o^/#{llL1M^^^                                  '''^'"  Jl?etta:r  •"'  ^"^"^  '^'  "^^  ""'  "^^  ^ 

Not Varora-Messrs.  Aver,  Blnks,Bamum,  Biggs,     ^«»^®^y»  repeaiea.         

Bowen^  Boyd,  Boderick  B.  Butler,  Cake,  Oowies, 

He\n'1Sf '    Hote\ikiS?  Kei^'^^T^h  ^lkcC*art^^^  ^°  *^®  ^^*^'  °^  January  16tb,  Mr.  Stewart, 

McGr?w,MSW,Welf!Eli^Wmfl^Mi)re.^  of  Nevflda,  moved  to  consider  the  folloiriDg 

P.  Morrill,  Paeker,  Bandall,  Bidgway,  Boots,  Schenck,  resolution  : 

Lionel  A.  Sheldwi,  Worthington  0.  Smith,  Strader,  ^  u  resolved  by  the  Senaie  and  Houm  of  Sepnteni- 

Bwann,  Tanner,  Townsend,  Voorhees,  Willard,  Win-  fuivee  of  the  United  States  of  Jmeriea  in.  Qmarm  «- 

Chester,  and  Witcher-42.  eembled,  That  the  Stat©  of  Virginift  is  ontitied  to  rep- 

The  Speaker:    "The  next  amendment  in  rese^tation  in  the  Congress  ot  the  United  States. 

order  will  he  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  M.r.  Stewart  said  :  "  It  will  be  recollected 

(Mr.  Lawrence)."  ^^^^  ^®  passed  a  series  of  measares  known  &s 

The  Olerk  read  Mr.  Lawrence^s  amendment,  *^®  reconstruction  measures,  in  which  it  was 

as  follows  -  provided  that)  when  the  States  which  had  been 

Add  to  Ur.  Dawes's  amendment  the  following :  »^  rebellion  performed   certain  acts  therein 

And  he  U/uHher  enacted,  That  the  State  of  Geoigia  named,  they  should  be  admitted  to  representa- 

is  admitted  to  representation  in  Gonflrress  as  one  of  tion  in  Congress,  thereby  pledging  the  faith  of 

the  Sutes  of  the  Union,  upon  the  following  funds-  the  Government  to  admit  them  when  thev  had 

ftrfJ^t^^tl^S'fttL^^o'^inr^i^^^^  complied  with  those  terms.     Several  of  the 

lul  for  tne  sua  BiAte  to  deprive  any  citizen  or  the  ai.  j,      3'  ^           1         j              jj    -aa  j  i. 

United  States,  on  account  of  his  race,  color,  or  pre-  states  did  comply,  and  were  admitted  by  a  res- 

vious  condition  of  servitude,  of  the  rkhfe  to  hold  olution  without  any  considerahle  opposition. 

ofQ:ce  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  said  S^to,  Yirginia  did  not  rote  at  the  time  fixed  in  those 

or  upon  any  such  ^und  to  require  of  him  any  other  ja^s.     She  had  formed  her  constitution,  but 

qualinoations  for  omce  than  such  as  are  required  of  f't^n  *^  «»i.w.:4.  u  +^  ♦!>«  ^^^^t,.    •  xr^  «i^«*:«« 

aU  other  citizens  ;  second,  that  the  constitution  of  ^^iled  to  submit  it  to  the  people.     No  elecUon 

Geoivia  shall  never  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  '^&s  held  under  it.     During  the  last  session  an 

deprive  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  act  was  passed  allowing  that  constitution  to  be 

States  of  the  school  rights  and  privileges  secured  by  submitted  to  the  people  of  Virginia  and  allow- 

the  constitution  of  said  State.  j^^  ^Yiem  to  vote  on  it  in  part.    That  was  done. 

The  question  was  put  on  Mr.  Lawrence's  An  election  was  held,  and  the  President  of  tlie 

amendment ;  and  there  were — ^yeas  48,  nays  74.  United  States  tells  us — and  he  had  the  matter 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Lawrence  was  not  examined  by  his  officers — that  Yirginia  has 

agreed  to.  complied  in  all  respects  with  the  reconstruction 

The  Speaker  :  "  The  question  recurs  on  the  acts, 

amendment,  as  amended,  of  the  gentleman  from  ^^  The  constitution  of  Yirginia  I  have  before 

Massachusetts  (Mr.  Dawes),  which  is  an  amend-  me.    It  is  certainly  a  republican  constitution, 

ment  to  the  Senate  substitute.     Practically,  as  This  constitution  was  adopted  by  an  almost 

it  now  stands,  it  amounts  to  a  substitute  for  the  unanimous  vote  of  that  people.     It  requires 

Senate  amendment,  because,  if  it  is  adopted  by  every  person  who  takes  an  office  to  swear  that 

the  House,  all  tbat  the  Senate  have  inserted  is  he  will  recognize  the  equality  of  all  men  before 

stricken  out  and  what  is  proposed  in  the  amend-  the  law.      Yirginia  has  decided  to .  carry  out 

ment  is  inserted.    If  there  be  no  objection,  it  this  constitution  by  almost  a  unanimons  vote^ 

will  be  submitted  as  a  substitute  for  the  Senate  I  see  that  the  amendnient  of  the  Senator  from 

amendment."  Massachusetts  has  reference  to  the  test-oath. 

The  question  was  put ;  and  Mr.  Dawes^s  When  that  question  came  up,  the  Legislature, 

amendment  as  amended,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub-  before  proceeding,  bad  the  matter  submitted 

stitute,  was  agreed  to.  to  the  President ;  he  referred  it  to  the  Attorney- 
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necesaarilj  end — ^at  first  sight,  at  least,  we  latnre  before  the  act  of  admission.    Afterward 

should  conclude  so— in  1870.  Nebraska  came  in.    She  dates  as  a  State  from 

"  Now,  It  is  claimed  that  the  State  Legis-  the  date  of  her  admission  bj  act  of  Congress, 
latore  maj  continne  its  official  existence  and  She  does  not  date  as  a  State  from  the  time 
anthoritj  for  another  term  of  two  years.  On  that  condition  was  performed  by  the  Legis* 
vh&t  ground  is  this  claimed?  The  Senator  latnre.  In  other  words^  she  was  not  a  State 
from  Indiana  takes  the  rery  broadest  gronnd.  before  she  was  a  State." 
He  asserts  that  its  existence  as  a  State  Legis-  Mr.  Schnrz  :  ^^  No,  sir,  that  is  true ;  she 
latnre  will  commence  only  with  the  admission  was  not  a  State  before  she  was  a  State ;  but  I 
of  Creorgia  as  a  State  of  the  Union ;  that  is  to  would  ask  the  Senator  whether  the  Legislature 
say,  the  State  Legislature  will  commence  its  which  complied  with  that  f^damental  con- 
legitimate  and  legal  life  on  the  very  day  when  dition  was  not  afterward  by  the  act  of  admls- 
we  here  in  Congress  pass  an  act  admitting  the  sion  relating  bftck  to  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
State  of  Georgia.  Now,  sir,  if  so,  how  can  its  recognized  as  a  Legislature,  which  only  as  a 
preYious  acta,  not  only  those  which  were  per-  State  Legislature  could  perform  such  an  act  ?  '^ 
formed  in  1868,  but  also  those  which  have  been  "  Mr.  Morton  :  ^^  After  it  fully  came  in,  of 
performed  in  February,  1870,  be  considered  course  it  was." 

legal,  i^  as  will  not  be  denied,  they  could  be  Mr.  Schurz  :   ^'  That  is  the  Yery  point  I  am 

performed  only  by  a  State  Legislature? "  coming  to." 

Mr.  Morton  :   "  Will,  the  Senator  allow  me  Mr.  Morton  :   "  Then  we  agree." 

to  answer  him  ?  "  Mr.  Schurz  ;    "  I  repeat,  sir,  if  we  admit 

Mr.  Schnrz  :  '*  Certainly."  that  the  act  of  admission  relates  back  to  the 

Mr.  Morton :  ^'  Upon  the  theory  in  all  oases  acts  of  tiie  Legislature  and  validates  them, 

received  where  a  new  State  is  formed  out  of  a  then  it  must  necessarily  relate  back  to  the  body 

Territory,  never  a  State  before,  that  when  the  that  performed  the  acts  at  the  time  when  those 

State  la  finally  admitted  the  act  relates  back  in  acts  were  nerformed.    I  think  it  never  was 

legal  effect  to  sanction  those  things  that  were  pretended  that  the  term  of  a  Legislature  elected 

done  with  a  view  to  admission  and  as  con-  in  a  Territory,  as  an  inchoate  State  Legislature, 

ditions  of  admission."  and  legalized  afterward  by  the  act  of  admis- 

Mr.  Carpenter :   ^'  Office-holding  as  well  as  sion  of  that  Territory  as  a  State,  commenced 

every  thing  else  ?  "  only  after  the  act  of  admission ;  but,  if  I  remem- 

Mr.  Morton  :   *^  No,  sir.    I  am  not  speaking  her  correctly,  it  has  been  always  held  that  the 

of  that."  act  of  admission  validating  the  acts  of  the  Le- 

Mr.  Schnrz  :   **  Yes,  sir,  it  is  on  the  ground  gislature,  validated  at  the  same  time  the  exist- 

of  the  so-called  doctrine  of  relation  that  we  ence  of  the  Legislature  at  the  time  when  those 

consider  those  acts  which  were  performed  by  acts  were  performed.    Has  not  this  always 

a  Legislature,  elected  as  a  State  Legislature  in  been  held  ?    And  was  it  ever  pretended,  I 

a  Territory,  before  that  Territory  was  ad-  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  when  Congress 

mitted  as  a  State,  legal,  inasmuch  as  the  ad-  admitted  the  otlier  reconstructed  States,  that 

mission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State  relates  the  term  of  their  Legislatures  commenced  on 

back  and  vididates  all  those  acts  which  were  the  very  day  when  the  act  of  readmission  was 

performed  under  the  sanction  of  the  State  passed?    I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  case 

constitution  before.    That  is  what  I  under-  where  such  a  thing  was  done  or  pretended, 

stand  the  Senator  tram  Indiana  to  say.    Am  I  *^But,  sir,  if  we  should  accept  the  doctrine 

correct?"  which  it  seems  is  held  now  by  the  Senator 

Mr.  Morton  :  '*  Certainly."  from  Indiana,  that  the  Legislature  was  not  a 

Mr.  Schurz :   "  Tes,  the  act  of  admission  legal  State  Legislature,  and  that  the  act  of 

does  relate  back,  and  validates  that  which  was  admission  does  not  legalize  its  existence  at 

done  before  it ;  but  if  it  validates  the  acts  per-  the  time  it  performed  these  acts  complying 

formed  by  a  Legislature,  I  should  like  to  know  with  the  conditions  preoedent,  what  would  be 

whetiier  it  does  not  validate  that  Legislature  the  consequence  ?    The  whole  system  of  re- 

itself.    If  it  validates  the  acts  performed  by  construction,  which  we  have  been  so  labori- 

the  Legislature,  does  it  not  validate  and  legalize  ously  building  up,  will  be  tumbling  down; 

also  the  body  which  performed  the  acts  at  the  all  the  constitutional  amendments  fall  to  the 

time  when  the  acts  were  performed  ?    If  the  gronnd ;  and  I  see,  to  use  an  old  figure  of 

expurgation  of  the  constitution  of  Georgia  was  speech,  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  like  a  blind 

a  legal  proceeding,  and  we  certainly  recognized  Samson,  shaking  the  only  pillar  on  which  the 

it  as  a  legal  compliance  with  a  fundamental  validity  of  these  constitutional  amendments 

condition  imposed  by  Congress  to  be  validated  can  rest. 

by  the  act  of  admission,  I  would  ask  the  Sena-  But,  sir,  we  are  estopped  from  accepting  any 
tor  from  Indiana  whether  it  can  possibly  be  such  doctrine.  We  are  estopped  by  the  very 
assumed  that  the  Legislatnre,  when  it  per-  act  of  December  22, 1869,  which,  by  not  pro- 
formed  that  act,  had  no  le^  existence  ? "  viding  for  the  reperformance  of  the  conditions 
Mr.  Morton  :  "I  will  take  the  State  of  Ne-  prec€>dent,  recognized  the  validity  of  the  legis- 
brftska,  where  a  condition  was  imposed,  and  lative  acts  by  which  they  had  been  performed, 
the  condition  was  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  Legis-  We  are  estopped  by  the  very  preamble  to  this 
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a  provision  as  this  upon  this  bill  that  will  have  havo  the  vote  of  Virginia  for  the  fifteenth 

any  force  whatever  m  regai'd  to  Virginia,  you  amendment,  independent  of  any  attempted 

can  pnt  snch  a  provision  npon  a  bill  that  will  breach  of  faith  of  that  kind,  and  we  give  Yir- 

have  force  in  regard  to  Missoarl,  or  lUinois,  or  ginia  to  understand  by  this  amendment  tbat, 

any  other  State.    Therefore,  with  my  imper-  if  she  shall  attempt  to  play  a  trick  upon  ns  in 

feet  knowledge,  I  took  the  liberty  of  saying  that  way,  she  will  lose  her  representation  vpcn 

that  I  thought  such  a  provision  would  be  ut-  this  f  oor.    As  to  what  may  be  the  mere  legal 

terly  useless."  consequences  following  from  that,  it  is  unneees- 

Mr.  Morton:  "Now,  Mr.  President,  do  we  sary  now  to  discuss ;  but  we  say  to  her  that,  if 
confess,  by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  she  attempts  to  play  a  trick  of  that  kind  upon 
that  a  State  has  a  right  to  rescind  the  rati-  us,  she  is  liable  to  lose  her  representation  in 
fication  of  an  amendment  to  the  Oonstitu-  Congress  and  to  be  remanded  back  to  her  pres- 
tion  at  any  time  before  its  final  ratification  ent  position.  If  we  shall  adopt  this  amend- 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States?  We  make  ment,  then  Virginia  will  never  do  any  thing  of 
no  confession  of  that  kind.  We  have  a  right  the  kind ;  we  have  perfect  security  that  she 
to  guard  against  an  act  of  that  kind,  with-  will  not.  She  does  not  desire  to  lose  her  repre- 
out  making  snch  a  confession.  Sir,  the  rati-  sentation  in  Congress  after  having  once  secured 
fication  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  is  one  it,  and  it  would  be  security — and  that  is  the 
of  the  oondititions  of  the  reconstruction  of  way  I  use  the  word — against  such  an  act  of 
Virpnia.  We  have  a  right  to  require  it  in  treachery  as  was  performed  by  the  State  of 
advance,  and  to  protect  ourselves  against  its  Georgia. 

recission  up  to  the  time  tliat  the  fifteenth        "  One  word  fhrther,  and  I  am  done.   The 

amendment  becomes  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  Senator   f^om   Dlinois  talks  about  Virginia, 

land.    It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  recon-  M-hen  once  restored,  as  beins  upon  the  sane 

struction,  and,  for  one,  I  do  not  intend  to  be  footing  as  the  other  States.    In  one  sense  that 

cheated  out  of  it.    The  State  of  New  York  will  be  true,  but  perhaps  in  another  it  will  not 

has  rescinded  her  ratification.    I  do  not  be-  be  true.    I  believe  that,  if  we  have  a  right  to 

lieve  that  she  has  a  right  to  rescind.    But,  sir,  reconstruct  a  State  government  that  has  been 

I  do  not  care  about  having  the  fifteenth  amend-  destroyed  by  rebellion,  we  have  a  right  to  pro- 

ment  hang  upon  a  question  of  that  kind.    I  tect  it  after  it  has  been  reconstructed ;  that 

would   rather   that   the   ratification   of  the  the  right  to  reconstruct  implies  the  right  to 

fifteenth  amendment  should  be  so  clear  and  so  protect  the  reconstructed  State.    If,  after  a 

perfect  that  no  question  of  that  sort  will  re-  State  government  has  been  reconstructed,  it 

main  to  be  talkea  about  by  its  enemies.    Sir,  has  a  right  to  knock  it  down,  and  we  have  no 

we  shall  have  enough  States  without  counting  right  to  interfere  to  prevent  it  being  knocked 

New  York.''  down,  but  simply  the  right  to  set  it  up  again, 

Mr.  TrumbuD :  "  If  this  amendment  is  then  our  power  is  imperfect ;  but  if  we  have 
adopted  which  the  Senator  now  advocates,  the  power  to  reconstruct  a  State,  to  reEs- 
and  Virginia  should  next  month  recall  her  tablisn  a  State  government  after  it  has  been 
ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  and  once  destroyed  by  a  rebellion^  then  have  ve 
Virginia  should  then  be  put  back  territorially,  not  the  power  to  protect  that  new  govem- 
would  he  then  insist  that  her  ratification  was  ment,  to  continue  it  as  a  republican  govern- 
good.''  ment,  to  prevent  it  being  knocked  down  with- 

Mr.  Morton :  "  If  Virginia  should  rescind,  out  requiring  ns  to  wait  until  it  is  knoched 

in  violation  of  this  amendment,  and  be  put  down,  and  after  that  to  set  it  up  again  ?  " 
back  to  her  present  condition,*  we  will  hold  her        Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said:  '*  Mr.  Prea- 

there  until  sne  does  ratify  the  fifteenth  amend-  dent,  I  wish  to  say  one  word  on  the  sabject 

ment  again,  or  until  she  consents  to  abide  by  of  the  power  claimed  by  some  of  the  States 

her  faith."  to  retract  their  ratification  of  an  amendment 

Mr.  Trumbull :  "  That  was  not  my  question,  to  the  Constitution  of  the  ITiiited  States.    It 

My  question  was,  where,  then,  would  be  the  is  in  its  very  nature  a  serious  question.    I 

fifteenth  amendment?    Do  you  not  thereby  should  very  freely  vote  for  the  amendment  of 

admit  that  her  ratification  of  the  amendment  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri,  if  I  did 

is  gone  if  you  put  her  back  in  that  way  ?   That  not  think  at  the  same  time  I  was  recognizing 

is  my  point."  an  extremely  mischievous  principle  in  refer- 

Mr.  Morton :  "  I  think  not.    I  make  no  ad-  enco  to  the  power  of  the  States.    It  seems  to 

mission  of  that  kind."  me  that  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  Senator 

Mr.  Trumbull :  "  Then  why  hold  her  until  from  Illinois,  as  to  the  concession  which  vo 

she  ratifies  agmn  ? "  are  making  impliedly  by  adopting  this  aniend- 

Mr.  Morton :  "  We  simply  hold  the  State  as  ment,  are  very  weighty  and  very  important, 

security;  that  is  all."  It  seems  to  me  that,  bypassing  this  amend- 

Mr.  Trumbull :  "Do  I  understand  the  Sena-  ment,  though  it  may  be  very  necessary  tmder 

tor  to  say  that  he  would  hold  her  for  security  the  circumstances  I  agree,  we  aro  yielding 

for  that  which  he  has  got  ?    Will  he  keep  the  the  principle,  for  which  we  all  on  this  side  oi 

money  and  demand  security  too?"  the  Chamber  contend,  that  when  an  amend- 

Mr.  Morton:  "We  expect,  Mr.  President,  to  ment  of  tJie  Constitution  has  been  once  rati- 
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fied,  it  has  passed  completely  from  the  power  that  has  heeii  passed  in  the  last  b\x  or  seven 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  that  after  years  is  utterly  void  and  inoperative.  In  re* 
that  the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  it  is  lation  to  this  particular  amendment,  my  first 
boond  by  its  ratification  for  all  time.  I  so  un«  position  is  that  Virginia  was  coerced  to  ratify 
derstaad  the  Oonstitntion ;  and  I  do  not. wish  the  fifteenth  amendment;  that  a  condition  un- 
by  my  Tote  here  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  constitutional,  coercive  in  its  cliaracter,  which 
thst  principle.  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  en-  deprived  that  State  of  its  free  will  upon  the 
lightened  ooort  of  jnstioe,  how  any  well-in*  subject,  was  imposed  upon  Virginia  by  the  law 
stnicted  judge,  would  ever  come  to  any  other  of  Oongress,  upon  the  motion  of  the  honor- 
conclusion  upon  the  subject.  The  Constitution  able  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Morton),  de- 
declares  that  amendments  may  be  proposed  by  daring  that,  before  Virginia  could  be  admitted 
Congress  or  by  the  States  in  convention,  to  representation  in  either  House  of  Congress, 
*  which  in  either  case  shall  be  valid  to  all  in-  she  should  be  required  absolutely  and  uncon- 
tents  and  purposes  as  part  of  this  Constitution  ditionally  to  accept  the  fifteenth  amendment, 
when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-  I  say,  sir,  that  such  a  condition  as  that  avoids 
fourths  of  the  several  8tatei».^ "  the  act  of  ratification  by  Virginia.    The  time 

Mr.  Gonkling,  of  New  York,  said :  "  I  must  will  come  when,  before  some  forum,  some  tri- 

vote  against  it,  first,  because,  as  was  said  by  bnnal  in  the  United  States,  that  great  question 

the  Senator  from  Illinois,  there  is  bound  up  in  will  be  made ;  and  in  my  judgment  that  ques- 

it,  and  ino-adicable  from  it,  a  confession  of  the  tion  will  be  ruled  in  favor  of  the  State  and  of 

power  of  a  State  to  retract  its  assent  given  to  the  freedom  of  the  State,  by  coming  to  the 

a  constitational  amendment.    I  know  of  no  conclusion  that  h^r  ratification  was  coerced 

construction  by  which  we  can  escape  from  from  her  and  is  not  binding  on  her. 

that  condasion  involved  in  this  ai^endment.  **  But,  Mr.  President,  I  have  another  objection 

**  But,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against  it  for  to  that  and  all  these  amendments,  in  my  jndg- 
a  reason  which,  as  I  weigh  the  two  together,  is  ment  still  more  fatal ;  and  it  is  this :  when 
much  more  important  with  me  than  the  reason  Congress  proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
from  which  I  pass.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  this  stitution,  every  State  in  the  Union  must  be  rep- 
amendment  contains  an  avowal  that,  when  we  resented  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  Con- 
recognize  the  State  of  Virginia  and  admit  her  gress  cannot  get  together  with  a  representation 
to  representation,  she  then  is  not  a  State  of  the  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
Union  at  alL  Is  it  not  so,  sir  ?  Has  Virginia  atives  from  two-thirds  of  the  States  and  ex- 
been  oat  of  the  Union?  Has  the  Union  been  elude  representation  in  both  Houses  from  the 
dissolved  so  that  Virginia  was  not  in  it  ?  That  other  third,  and  legitimately  and  constitution- 
I  have  nevfiT  believed.  The  honorable  Senator  ally  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
before  me  (Mr.  Pomeroy)  says  that  he  thinks  That  is  a  universal  principle  of  law,  not  only 
it  has  been.  I  take  that  supposition  to  test  his  of  constitutional  law,  but  of  municipal  law,  as 
argument ;  suppose  the  Union  has  been  dis-  the  able  lawyer  from  Oregon  knows.  TThen 
solved  and  the  State  of  Virsinia  has  been  out  there  is  a  corporation  with  a  special  govern- 
or the  Union,  what,  then,  is  the  nature  and  qual-  ment,  a  government  consisting  of  a  directory 
ity  9f  that  act  which  we  ore  about  to  do?  Is  of  various  members,  and  a  part  of  this  govern- 
it  not  to  bring  back  Virginia  into  the  Union,  ment,  a  portion  of  this  directory,  excludes  other 
so  that  she  shall  again  be,  as  she  once  was,  a  members  of  the  directory  from  the  transaction 
State,  and  a  State  of  the  Union?  The  Senator  of  its  business,  every  thing  that  the  remaining 
assents  to  that.  Manifestly  it  follows.  And  directors  do  is  null  and  void.  They  have  no 
vet  here  comes  a  proposition  which  says  that  power  to  expel  a  part  of  the  governing  power 
Virginia  shall  not,  even  after  the  consummation  from  the  board  that  governs,  and  then  to  per- 
of  that  measore  now  pending,  be  a  State  in  the  form  the  duties  and  exercise  the  powers  of  the 
Union ;  that  when  ad[mitted  she  shall  not  have  corporation  as  though  its  government  was  full 
that  statehood,  she  shall  not  represent  that  and  complete.  If  they  do  so,  there  is  no  court 
equality,  she  shall  not  illustrate  and  embody  that  has  ever  ruled  upon  that  .question  which 
that  fbct  which  exists,  if  it  exists  at  all,  in  the  has  not  decided  that  the  exclusion  of  a  part 
ciroumstanoe  and  the  truth  that  she  is  a  State  of  the  directory  from  its  business  avoids  every 
equal  to  the  other  States  in  thel  Union.  On  thing  that  is  done  by  the  remtuning  members, 
the  contrary,  take  the  case  as  I  understand  it  **  Well,  now,  sir,  if  that  is  true  in  relation  to 
and  as  the  Senator  from  E[an8as  denies  it  to  the  government  of  corporations  for  the  trans- 
be;  take  the  ease  as  I  think  it  was  most  aptly  action  of  private  business,  how  much  more  true 
stated  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  Virginia  was  out  of  it  is  in  relation  to  governments,  to  constitutions, 
her  proper  practical  relations  with  the  Union,  to  fundamental  laws  I  When  the  Constitution 
▼hat,  then,  is  the  act  which  we  are  about  to  provides  expressly  and  plainly  that  two-thirds 
perform  ?  '*  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  shall  be  required 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  said:  '^Mr.  Presi-  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  is 

dent,  I  am  free  to  state,  and  I  state  distinctly  th^t  requisition,  that  principle  of  the  Consti- 

and  with  emphasis,  that  I  believe  this  proposed  tution,  satisfied  by  the  Senators  and  Represent^ 

amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  utterly  void,  atives  from  two-thirds  of  the  States  getting 

and  that  every  amendment  of  the  Constitution  together,  excluding  all  the  Senators  and  Bep- 
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resentatives  from  the  other  tliird  of  the  Stateis,  oflBcerof  any  State,  to  rappott  theOonstitationof  tkt 

and  then  proposing  amendments  to  the  Con-  UmtedStates,  and  afterward  engaj^cd  in  iiwurrectioa 

stitution,  and  passing  those  amendments  by  a  ?'  "beUion  agaioat  the  aame,  ox  given  aid  or  comfort 

.     .^  »  V*     *^"r:  J*  '•"""^  «M«^*iviE**vi*w  uj  a  ^  ^jj^  enemies  thereof;  so  help  me  God:"  or  guch 

migority  of  two-thirds  of  a  mutilated  Congress  ?  person  shaU  in  like  manner  take,  aubscrite,  and  file 

Is  that  complying  with  the  reqnisition  of  the  the  following  oath :  ^^1, v.  do  solemnly  iwetr 

Constitution  ?    Not  at  all,  sir."  that  I  have,  by  act  of  CongToaa  of  the  United  Sutes, 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  "<Mr.  been  relieved  from  the  disabiiiUeaimj^oaed^ 

'Om^^A^'^4.   T  \.^\r^  "k«*  ^«^  ^r^^A  ♦L  «««,  ^^A  ;#.  hy  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 

President,  I  have  but  one  word  to-  say,  and  it  tjj^  United  States ;  so  help  me  God;"  which  oaths 

IS  one  of  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  shall  bo  taken  before  and  certified  by  any  officer  liw- 

for  the  complete  adhesion  which  he  now  makes  fully  authorized  to  administer  oaths.    And  any  per- 

to  a  principle  of  constitutional  law  which  I  »??  ^ho  shall  knowingly  swear  falsely  in  taking 

have  no  doubt  is  unassailable.    The  Congress  <"ther  of  such  oaths  shalfbe  deemed  gudty  of  pequ^^ 

r  XV     TT  'x   1   Si.  **"***«~;!»*''^     *""  x^viie»««.  ^^^  gjj^j  ^^  punished  therefor  by  impnsonmentiioi 

of  the  United  States  wiU  have  forevermore  leas  than  one  year  and  not  more  than  t«n  yeara,  and 

the  power  to  protect  reconstruction.     No  one  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $1,000  and  not  more  than 

of  these  States  by  anything  that  it  may  do  $10,000.   And  in  all  trials  for  any  violaUon  of  this  acs 

hereafter  can  escape  ftom  that  far-reaching  the  certifloite  of  the  taking  of  either  of  swdoatb 

power.  ^  I  call  it  4-reaching-it  wiU  reacS  fe'^iTin^d  ^^2^^^^^ 


Missouri  modifies  his  amendment,  and  the  Sec-  M:r.  Willey :  ♦»  Mr.  President,  I  propose  to 

retary  will  report  it  as  modified."  pff^r  an  amendment  to  this  amendment,  if  it  is 

The  Secretary :  *••  The  amendment,  as  modi-  ^q^  Jjj  order." 

fied,  now  roads :  Xhe  Vice-President :  "  It  is." 

/>(WM2«f,  That,  should  the  Legislature  of  said  State  Mr.  'Willey:  **I  propose  to  strike  out  after 

at  anytime  hereafter  pass  any  act  or  resolution  pur-  the  word  *  before  » in  the  first  lifie,  the  words 

C4^enti:tS!dir^H?rer.;me'^^,Suon  '^  "'^  ^o^.'^^    amendment,   inclnding  the 

Of  the  United  States,  the  passage  of  such  act  or  reso-  words  'hereinafter  stated,'  down  to  the  word 

lution  shall  operate  to  exclude  said  State  from  repre-  shall,'  and  to  insert : 

senUtion  in  Oongress,  and  to  remand  said  State  to  Any  member  of  the  Legislature  of  said  State  ehall 

Its  condition  immediately  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  take  his  seat,  or  any  officer  thereof  shaU  enter  upon 

resolution."  the  duties  of  his  office,  he. 

The  Vice-President :    **  Upon  this  amend-  **  So  that,  if  amended,  it  will  read : 

ment  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered."  Ihwided^  That  before  any  member  of  the  Leiris- 

The  question  being  taken,  resulted  as  fol-  laturo  of  said  State  shall  take  his  seat,  or  anj  officer 

lows :  thereof  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  oiBoe,  )i« 

■V    '     ^r          *»         in              i\   t     Tr^  ^hall  take  and  subscnbe,  and  file  in  the  office  of  the 

YjEAS-Messrs.  Brownlow,  Cameron,  Drake  Howe,  Secretary  of  State  of  Virginia,  for  permanent  prestr- 

i^dThk^r-ll'  ^''"*®'"*'^'  ^"^^'  Spencer,  Sumner,  y^^i^^^  ^^^  ^ath  in  the  form  foilowiog,  etc"      * 

Nays— Messrs.  Abbott,  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bore-  Mr.  Edmnnds,  of  Vermont,  sud  :  "  The  sob- 
man,  Buckingham,  Caiyenter,  Casseriy.  Cole,  Conk-  stantial  effect  of  tho  amendment  of  my  friend 
lll?,l,S?I^a^n:te^^  ^--  West  Virginia  is  to  admit  Se^tors.and 
McDonald,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Vurginia  at 
Norton,  Nye,  Patterson,  Bobertson,  Boss,  Baulsbury,  once  under  this  resolution,  and  to  require  the 
Sawyer,  Schun,  Scott,  Sherman^  Stewart,  Stockton,  members  of  its  Legislature  and  the  officers  of 
w^'^-l?'  TiptoTiTnimbuliyickers,  Warner,  WU-  j^s  government  to  take  the  test-oath,  in  con- 
ley,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  i  ates — 44.  x-        •*     *     ^i      r     ^       i.v              i         \    e  •y.^ 

ABSEin-Messrs.  CattcU,  Chandler,  Cragin,  Fen-  ^onmtj  to  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the 

ton,  Gilbert,  Hamlin,   Pool,  Eamsey,  Kice,   and  Constitution,  afterward.    Now,  it  seems  to  me 

Sprogue—lO.  upon  principle,  and  a  principle  that  ought  to 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected.  prevail  in  our  action  when  we  are  dealing  with 

Mr.  Edmunds :  "  I  now  move  to  amend  the  9?®  ?^  V\®»^  States,  that  whatever  we  think  it 

bill  by  adding  the  amendment  that  I  gave  no-  f^  f^^'i^^}^  ^T  ^f?,""®  ^^  %^^  ^w7' 

tice  of  yestei^ay  "  ^^*  *^  *®  °*  ^^  should  know  wliether  that  Le- 

The  Secretary  "read  the  amendment,  as  fol-  gslature  is  composed  of  persons  obnoxious  to 

lows :  *^**  amendment  or  not)  should  be  done  before 

n-  *  'j^  rru  «  V  ^      *i..          i  *•       v  n  -.  i.  tlio  final  act  of  restoration  is  completed.    It  is 

Provtdsd.  That,  before  this  resolution  shall  take  ^„^  *!,:„„  *^  «^„:-^  4.i,„4.  *i.«„«  ^J^^\^  »i»on  oc 

eflrect,  each  member  of  the  Legislature  of  said  State  O^®  ^^S  to  require  that  these  people  shaU  as- 

and  each  officer  thereof  shall  take  and  subscribe,  and  certain  what  their  composition  is  under  the 

file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretjuy  of  State  of  Virginia,  Constitution  of  the  United  States  after  they  are 

for  permanent  preservation,  an  oath  in  the  form  fpl-  completely  restored,  and  another  tiling  to  re- 

ne^r^tlkl^n'ii^airaif  ^^^^^^^^  quire  them  to  ascerijun  what  that  compo^on 

an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  meSber  of  anv  "  under  the  Constitution  before  you  recen  o 

State  Legislaturo,  or  aa  an  executive  or  judicial  their  Senators  mto  this  Chamber  ana  their 
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BepresentaiiTes  into  the  other :  and  there  is  «ud  oonstitution,  equally  applioable  to  all  the  voters 

thd  dlffei«lloe  "  ^^  ^^  State,  mav  be  made  with  regard  to  the  time 

,—     ^^  ■,"       .                 J  V    -tr    -Tuni     ——  and  place  of  resiaence  of  said  voters." 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  w  illey  was  *^ 

modified  in  its  phraseology,  and  ngreed  to.  The  The  question  being  taken,  resulted  as  follows: 

•mendjiient,  as  amended,  was  as  follows  :  Ybas  —  Messrs.    Abbott,    Boreman,    Brownlow, 


.,  do  Bolenmly  swear  that  I  have  never  tkkeil  P/^«»  Fenton,  Ferry,  Fowler   ^umilton,  Kellogg, 

in  otth  as  »  member  it  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  MoCreeiy,  Morrill  ot  Maine,  l^orton   Nye  Osborn, 

the  United  States,  or  as  a  m^ber'  of  any  State  Legis-  If^IT'^tl^n'^ThS^^^^ 

labm,  or  as  an  exeoutive  or  jodicial  officer  of  any  ^^Z^^  J^*^^*^^.iT**""^?PWMrP^  '   Trumbull, 

gt.te,toBiipport  the  Ck)nstitution  of  the  United  Stotes,  Vickers,  Warner,  WiUey,  and  Willmm8--85. 

ttTsfterwSd  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  .  Aawn^Messrs.  Cameron,  CattoU,  Chandler,  Qil- 

a^st  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  one-  ^^^  ^^h  bchura,  and  8prague-7. 

miw  thereof ;  so  help  me  God ; "  qt  such  person  shaU  go  the  amendment  was  rejected, 

rnl^e  manner  take,  subsm^^^  The  Vice-President :    "The  Senator  from 

ootn ;  •' I,    '■■■-  — — ,  do  solemnly  swear  tnat  i  nave  ^«          .  ,• ,     t\    i    s                                i        x  ^ 

by  act  of  fcongress  oV  the  United  States  been  relieved  Missonri  (Mr.  Drake)  moves  an  amendment  to 

from  the  dlaaoilities  imposed  upon  me  by  the  four-  the  joint  resolution." 

teeath  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  The  Secretary  read  the  amendment,  which 

S?"'  !i*''^I*?2i^''lT«''^?il!??w'^..»w^!5  ^as)  to  "»»®rt  at  the  end  of  the  resolution  the 

before  and  eeitified  by  any  officer  lawfully  authonxed  x»  ii?„.  „  «;i^:*.:^^«i  ^^^.^^^  . 

to  administer  oaths.  AndinypersonwhoshaUknow-  foUowmg  additional  proviso  : 

ingly  swear  falsely  in  taking  either  of  such  oaths  shall  Provide,  further,  That  the  State  of  V  ifginia  is  ad- 
be  deemed  ffuilty  of  peijuiy,  and  shall  be  punished  mitted  to  representation  in  Conffress  as  one  of  the 
therefor  by  imprisonment  not  less  than  one  year  and  States  of  the  Union  upon  the  followinjg  fundamental 
not  more  than  ten  years,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  condition:  that  the  constitution  of  Virginia  shall  never 
than  11,000  and  not  more  than  $10,000.  And  in  all  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive  anv  citizen 
trials  for  any  violation  of  this  resolution  the  certificate  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  right 
of  the  taking  of  either  of  siud  oaths,  with  proof  of  to  vote  or  hold  office  who  are  entitled  to  vote  or  hold 
the  signature  of  the  ]^arty  accused,  shall  be  taken  and  office  by  the  constitution  herein  recognized,  except  as 
held  as  conclusive  evidence  that  such  oath  was  regu-  a  punishment  for  such  crimes  as  are  now  felonies  at 
Uriy  and  lawfullv  administered  by  competent  author-  common  law,  whereof  they  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
itr ;  Aitd  pronasd  fuHheTy  That  ever^  such  person,  vioted  under  laws  which  are  equally  applioable  to  all 
who  shall  neglect,  lor  the  period  of  thirty  days  next  the  inhabitants  of  said  State  ;  Fr^videa,  Tliat  any  al- 
after  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  to  take,  subscribe,  teration  of  said  constitution  prospective  in  its  effeota 
and  file  such  oath  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  ana  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  time  and  plaoe  of  real- 
taken,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to  have  vacated  his  dence  of  voters. 

•m.          ,.•     1.  t     A.  -L.           li.j  .  f  11 The  Presiding  Officer :  "  The  qnestion  is  on 

Theqneetionbelngt»ken,re8nltedMfollows:  ^^^  amendment  of  the  Senator  filom  Misaoari. 

.  ''^'^if *T'-  ^^^  Anthony,  Boremjn,  Brown-  ^^^  ^j,;  j^  ^^^  ^      ^^  ^  yg  1,^^^  ^^^  ordered." 

fec^»,3r"unii,^Ft4°FeJi^'H^^  Theqnestionbeingtakin,resnlted«,follows: 

lin,Harian7Harri8j  Howard,  Howe,  Kellogg,  McDon-  Yeas  —  Messrs.    Abbott,    Boreman,   Brownlow, 

aid!,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Drake.  Edmunds,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe, 

Nye,  Osborn,  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Pratt,  Bamsey,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Pomeroy,  Pratt,  Bob- 

Kice,  Bobertson,  Sawyer,  Schurz,  Scott,  Sherman,  ertson,  Thayer,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 17. 

Spencer,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Warner,  Willey,  Nats— Messrs.  Bayard,  Carpenter,  Caaserly,  Cole, 

WiUlams,  Wilson,  and  i  atea — 46.  Conklin,  Ferry,  Fowler,  Hamilton,    Norton,  Nye, 

Nats— MeawB.  Bayard,  Casserly,  Davis,  Fowler,  Boss,  SauUbury,  Sawyer,  Scott,  Stewart,  Stockton. 

Hamilton,  KeCrsMT,  Norton,  Saulsbuiy,  Stewart,  Tipton,  TrumouU,  Yiokers,   Warner,  Willey,  ana 

Sto^ton,  Thurman,  Trumbull,  and  Vickers— IS.  Williams— 22. 

Abskst— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattcll,  Chandler,  Oil-  Absent — Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckingham^  Cam- 

bert,  Pool,  Boss,  and  Bprague— 7.  eron,  CattoU,  Chandler,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Dans,  Fen- 

So  the  amendment  was  agreerl  to.  ^""^  ^"%  ?«"^'  '^1^1'  McCreenr,  McDonald, 

%r   Ti7'i          itT                         ^^'4,*       v       >.   jt  Momll  of  Mame,  Osbom,  Patterson,  Fool,  Ramsey, 

Mr.Wilson :  "  I  move,  as  an  additional  amend-  Bice,  Schurz,  Sherman,  Spencer,  Sprague;  Sumni, 

ment,  the  foUowmg  :  and  Thurman— 26. 

And  provided  furiher.  That  the  State  of  Virginia  So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

L^'l'^^y^J^n  I  *^'^P™JS''^^n'''^«^?f^     "t  ?  Mr.  Drake  :  "I  offer  the  amendment  now 

State  of  the  Union  upon  the  following  ftindamental  _..,      .  .,  ^  ^^^„  i^^  •i.r.iA  ^«;««  » ;r.o*  i^  +u^ 

condition:  that  the  eonstitution  of  said  State  shall  without  the  words  *  or  hold  office,  jost  m  the 

never  be  so  amended  or  ehantfed  as  to  deprive  any  onginal  form  in  which  I  offered  it  before  I  con- 

otizenorclassof  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  sented  to  the  modification  proposed  by  the 

right  to  vote  or  hold  office  in  swd  State  who  are  onti-  Senator  from  Massachusetts." 

«lr«SSL^In'1««c1?'&'r^'^tYlomL*  M-  St^--"^  of  Nevada,  said:  "Ihopethat 

at  common  law,  whereof  they  shaU  have  been  duly  will  not  be  adopted.     If  there  ever  was  any 

eonvioled  under  laws  equally  applicable  to  all  the  in-  reason  for  either  of  the  provisions  contained 

habttaats  of  siud  State :  or  to  prevent  an^  person,  on  i^  this  amendment,  I  think  it  is  disposed  of  now 

soeountof  race,  oolor,  or  previous  condition  of  servi-  ^^  ^  conclusive  manner.    We  have  the  consti- 

SlL^oStel^:^^^^  tutional  amendment  secure.   It  looks  so,  if  Ne- 

said  oonstitiition :  jyoHded,  That  any  alteration  of  braska  comes  up  pretty  soon.  It  looks  as  though 
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we  could  close  the  breach  and  have  the  conBti-  allow  me,  I  will  give  him  another  answer  just 
tutional  amendment  secure.  There  is  some-  there,  as  he  is  seeking  for  information.  Tbo 
thing  tangible  and  within  sight.  This  State  answer  is  this :  that  I  wish  to  lay  the  fonnda- 
has  adopted  it,  and  that  act  cannot  be  taken  tion  for  subsequent  action  of  Congress  in  the 
back."  event  that  that  State  does  violate  this  condi- 
Mr.  Drake :  ^'  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  tion.  If  we  admit  her  without  any  such  coo- 
thing  connected  with  this  whole  discussion  that  dition,  she  can  say  that  none  such  was  imposed 
takes  me  more  by  surprise  than  any  thing  that  upon  her.  If  we  admit  her  with  that  condition 
has  happened  in  this  body  since  I  have  been  a  and  she  violates  it,  there  is  the  found stion 
member  of  it,  and  that  is  that  Senators,  who  for  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  hold  her 
eighteen  months  ago  insisted  upon  and  voted  to  the  condition." 

for  a  condition  of  this  kind  to  the  admission  of  Mr.  Carpenter :  ^^  Now,  as  you  are  on  the 

Arkansas,  now  turn  round  and  not  only  speak  subject  of  Imparting  wisdom,  let  me  know 

of  the  doubtful  efficacy  of  such  conditions,  but  what,  in  that  contingency,  is  to  be  the  action 

begin  to  stigmatize  them  as  idle  legislation.    I  of  Congress  ? " 

wish  that  I  could  see  the  reason  of  this  thing.  Mr.  Drake:  '^The  fourteenth  article  of  the 

I  wish  that  gentlemen  on  this  floor  would  avow  amendments   to    the    Constitution    provides 

why  it  is  that  they  have  changed  front  upon  a  that — 

question  of  this  kind.    I  wish  that  they  would  -^'^  ^^^^  g^^n  ^^j^^  ^r  ^^.f^^         1,^  ^1^^ 

mform  the  Senate  and  the  country  why  it  is  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunitiefl  of  citiaens 

that  they  will  apply  one  rule  to  five  or  six  of  of  the  United  Statea ;  nor  shall  any  Stata  deprive 

those  rebel  States,  and  then  will  refuse  to  apply  ^7  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 

it  to  others.    Sin  I  came  into  this  work  of  re-  V'^P^^J^  ^tZ  5  nor  deny  to  any  i^erson  withm  its 

.    ^.        ^  »  X  voi««  *xn;v/  wuio  "^*e^  "^^    ^  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 

construction  after  it  was  begun,  and  I  never  •*                       ^      r 

have  taken  a  step  in  it  yet  that  I  did  not  take  ''That  is  a  part  of  the  Constitution  now ;  and 

from  convictions  of  public  necessity,  and  I  when  we  put  this  proviso  into  this  bill  it  serves 

never  have  given  a  vote  here  yet  in  reference  as  a  designotion,  by  reference  to  the  existing 

'  to  it  which  I  would  be  willing  now  or  hereafter  constitution  of  Virginia,  of  rights  of  citizens  of 

to  stigmatize  as  idle  legislation.    And,  sir,  the  the  United  States,  that  under  this  article  of 

country  will  make  the  same  inquiry  on  this  the  Constitution  Congress  shall  have  the  power 

subject  that  I  am  making  here  to-night.    The  to  protect  against  all  sorts  of  aggression." 

country  will  wish  to  know  why  it  is  that  Sen-  Mr.  Carpenter :  **  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 

ators  abandon  their  previous  position  and  now  from  Missouri,  because  his  explanation  does 

take  position  with  their  political  opponents  on  me  no  good  unless  I  can  get  one  or  two  things 

the  floor  of  this  Chamber.  more  to  put  with  it,  does  he  understand  that 

''  Sir,  it  matters  not  if  the  fifteenth  amend-  adopting  this  amendment  is  to  enlarge  that 
ment  is  to  be  adopted ;  we  are  acting  now  be-  amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  give  it,  even 
fore  it  is  adopted.  We  do  not  know  that  it  will  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  any  greater  effect 
be  adopted ;  we  may  believe  it,  and  yet  we  may  than  it  would  have  without  our  adopting  this 
be  disappointed.  We  ought  to  legislate  in  view  amendment  to-night? " 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  Mr.  Drake :  *^  I  understand  that  the  adop- 
at  this  moment,  and  not  suffer  our  action  to  be  tion  of  this  amendment  to-night  designates 
swayed  by  possible  events  in  the  ftiture,  of  the  distinctly  the  constitution  of  Virginia  as  con- 
occurrence  of  which  we  have  at  this  time  no  taining  provisions  which  are  for  the  protection 
sufficient  guarantee."                ^  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  by 

Mr.  CaiT)enter,  of  Wisconsin,  said:  "Mr.  adopting  this  provision  we  do  not  enlarge  the 
President,  I  desire  to  ask  of  those  Senators  who  scope  of  this  constitutional  amendment  which 
lure  in  favor  of  these  amendments  a  few  ques-  I  have  Just  quoted,  but  we  lay  the  foundation 
tions  for  information.  In  so  important  a  legis-  for  the  application  of  the  powers  therein  given 
lation  as  this  we  ought  to  understand  thor-  to  that  yerj  class  of  persons  designated  in  the 
oughly  the  ground  we  are  treading  upon,  and  constitution  of  Virginia." 
I  doubt  not  those  Senators  who  tenaciously  Mr.  Carpenter :  **  Assuming  that  that  lavs 
adhere  to  these  propositions  of  amendment  to  the  foundation,  what  do  you  propose  to  build 
this  resolution  do  understand  the  ground ;  but,  upon  that  foundation  ? " 
as  I  do  not,  I  would  like  a  little  information  Mr.  Drake :  "  It  is  not  at  all  necessaxy  for 
upon  one  or  two  points.  It  is  proposed  that  me  to  undertake  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
Virginia  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  what  we  would  propose  to  build  upon  that 
a  fundamental  condition.  If  that  condition  is  foundation,  for  it  could  be  nothing  but  an  opin- 
violated,  what  becomes  of  Virginia?  What  be-  ion,  having  no  particular  value  in  this  discus- 
comes  of  the  act  of  admission  ?  What  is  her  sion.  When  they  do  violate  that  provision, 
status  after  that  time  ?  Is  she  in  the  Union  or  if  it  is  annexed  to  this  bill,  then  is  the  time 
is  she  out?  That  is  a  matter,  it  seems  to  me,  when  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  hon- 
of  very  great  importance,  which  ought  to  be  orable  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  myself 
well  settled  in  the  mind  of  the  Senate  before  among  the  number,  if  we  should  be  here,  would 
we  adopt  any  such  language."  have  to  determine  that  question." 

*^  Mr.  Drake :  '*  If  the  honorable  Senator  will  Mr.  Carpenter :  **  I  do  not  proposo  to  discuss 
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this  matter;   I  simplj  asked  these  questions  olntion,  in  order  to  take  up  a  bill  from  the 

for  information.      I  desired   to  know^  what  Hoase  for  the  admission  of  Virginia, 

theory  was  entertained  by  these  Senators ;  It  was  agreed  to  by  the  following  vote : 

whether,    if   these  conditions  should    subse-  Teas— Messrs.  Abbott,  Bayard,  Carpenter,  Cas- 

qaently  be  violated  by  Virginia,  in  their  opin-  aerly,  Cole,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Davis.  Ferry,  Fowler, 

ion  Virginia  would  cease  thereby  to  be  a  State  Hanidton,  MoCreery,  Norton,  Nye.  Pattei«c«,  Sauls- 

of  the  Union^  or  if  her  right  to  be  a  State  ^^Sirs'Twirf^rw^^^^^^^ 

would  thereby  be  ^xtmguished ;  and,  if  so,  Nats— Messrs.  Anthony,  Boreman,  Buckingliam, 
what  proceedings  could  be  had  to  declare  a  Cameron,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Fenton,  Harris,  How- 
forfeiture  of  her  franchise  as  a  State  of  the  wd,  Howo,  McDonald,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of 
Union.  Suppose  her  position  in  the  Union  is  Vermont,  Morton,  Pomeroy,  Kamsey,  Bice,  Eobert- 
notlost  by  touting  one  of  these  conditions,  J^S-ls?''*"'  ^'''''''  Sumner,  Thayer,  and  WU- 
then  the  question  would  come  up  on  a  given  Absxkt— Messrs.  Brownlow,  Cattell,  Chandler, 
amendment  of  the  constitution  of  Virginia  Crafin.  Gilbert,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  Kellogg,  Osborn, 
before  the  courts  as  to  its  validity.  Does  any  Pool,  Pratt.  Boss,  Sawyer,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Thur- 
lawyer  in  this  body  suppose  that  any  court,  "^'*»  "^^  Yatea— 17. 
State  or  Federal,  would  hold  aState  oonstitu-  i^  ^^^  ^         ^^  j^           ^^^^  ^^  p^^^. 

n'''' J2!?.  ^'"''fT  '^  ''•?''l  q!^'  ""k  7*  V^^  worth,  of  Illinois,  from  the  Reconstruction 

Gonstihition  of  the  United  States,  but  with  an  Committee,  reported  a  bill  for  the  admission 

actor  Vyongressi                            i._   ^.^^  of  Virginia  to  representation  in  Congress. 

Mr.Sumner:  "  If,  a^low  me  to  ask  my  fnend,  The  biU  was  as  follows : 

that  act  of  Congress  be  a  compact?"  -^        ^.           i     *  tr.    .  .    v         j    .j 

Mr.  C«pente^:    "If  that  ^  of  Congress  ooSS;n%ttn1n'^X1„d  b^ttovi- 

be  a  compact,  then  the  Benator  from  Massa-  gions  assuring  the  equality  of  right  in  aU  citizens  of 

chusetts  goea  into  ^the  arms  of  John  O.  Cal-  the  United  States  before  the  law ;  and  whereas  the 

houn  on  the  theory  of  this  Union.     We  had  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  received  assur- 

the  discussion  of  whether  this  Union  was  based  "5«»  ^^  '^,  •»»°«^^  *t**  V^J  P«<^P^«  ?'  Virginia, 

k   -  ^^— ..-.*^j  „^,i 4..ii!..^^  :•.  1^^  *ud    especially   those    heretofore    m   msurrection 

m  compact  or  cemented  and  crystallized  m  law,  against  the  United  States,  have  renounced  all  claims 

thirty  years  ago.  of  any  right  of  secession  in  a  State,  and  that  they 

Mr*  Sumner :  "  I  think  my  friend  does  not  are  now  well  disposed  to  the  Oovemment  of  the 

understand  me  *'  United  States  and  will  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
Vf-  non>ATif«r«  "VArvlilrAlv»>  Btitution  thereof,  and  will  carry  out,  in  letter  and 
Mr.  Uarpenter .  V  ery  liKeiy.  .,..,  ^^^  provisions  and  reqmrements  of  the  Con- 
Mr.  Bumner :      If  the  tundamental  condition  Btitution  submitted  under  the  reconstruction  acts  of 

is  a  compact  between  Congress  and  the  State.  Congress  and  ratified  by  the  people  of  Virginia : 

That  is  my  question."  Therefore, 

Mr.  Carpenter:    "To  that  I  have  a  short  ■Si^f*^*'*^'  ^7  J^**.*^«  State  of  Virginia  is 

-«•.!-  ♦I*-**  T  A^  «^*  4^V{*«v  4.v.A..«  «„«  Ka  ««*.  ^^w^  entitled  to  representation  m  Congress  as  a  State  of 

reply,  that  I  do  not  thmk  there  can  be  any  com-  ^j.^  Union,  under  the  constitution  ratified  on  the  6th 

pact  between  Congress  and  a  State.     There  day  of  July,  1869,  upon  the  following  fundamental 

may  be  a  compact  between  the  United  States  conditions : 

and  a  State:  but  I  deny  that  the  relation  of  ^'  That  no jperson  shall  hold  any  oflace.civU  or 

any  State  to  this  Union  can  in  any  sense  be  ^'^^  ?  "^^  f^^^u""  *^"^^ "?!?  have  taken  and 

^     v^            t  jj      i^      ,       _J^  "^                ,  subscribed  one  of  the  foUowinff  oaths  or  atfirmations, 

regarded  as  a  relation  based  upon  a  compact,  namely:  "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I 

This  is  a  government.    The  powers  of  the  have  never  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress 

Federal  Union  are  based  upon  the  solid'  foun-  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member 

dation  of  the  Constitution,  not  upon  the  terms  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judi- 

^f  ^  «^«4^»^«i.  .^rv  ^a4-f  A«  "k/v«.  "k;«K  vMA'tr  \xA  *!,«  <^i*l  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution 

of  a  contract,  no  matter  bow  high  may  be  the  ^^  ^j^^  United  States  aid  thereafter  engaged  in  in- 
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we  have  emerged  only  through  the  blood  and  amendments  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

terror  of  a  fonr-ybars  war.    I  want,  so  far  as  States." 

I  am  concerned,  to  have  done  with  the  talk  JSeocmd,  That  the  constitution  of  said  State  shall 

about  compacts  which  regulate  the  rights  of  a  n«y«>^  ^o  »<>  «n«nded  or  changed  as  to  deprive  any 

Qtm.'t^  ;«  ♦vs-  rr^t^n   a^^  t  A^tAr-^  o/v  ^1.  oa  *»-»-  oitizon  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the 

State  in  this  Union,  and  I  desire,  so  far  as  my  .  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^1^  ^^^^  .^  3^^  St^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

vote  goes,  to  admit  States  and  let  them  be  titled  to  vote  or  hold  office  by  said  constitution,  ex- 

Statea  and  hold  them  responsible  as  States,  oept  as  a  punishment  for  such' crimes  as  are  now  fol- 

and  compel  them  to  obey  the  Federal  Consti*  on^o*  at  common  law,  whereof  they  shall  have  been 

tution  as  States,  or  I  propose  to  have  nothing  ^^X^J'^^f*®^  ujder  laws  equally  applicable  to  all 

♦«.  .i«  ^-r:*u  *i^^JL  ««  ^i.^*^^r^^^\*^  ♦/v  »/^r«^»«3  ^hc  mhabitants  of  said  State,  or  to  prevent  any  per- 

to  do  with  them  m  that  capacity,  to  remand  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ount  of  race,  coloV,  or  previous  condition 

them  to  the  oondition  of  Terntones  or  hold  of  servitude,  from  serving  as  a  juror  or  participating 

them  in  military  subjection.     Let  us  have  one  ecjually  in  the  school  fdnd  or  school  pnvilej^es  pro^ 

thing  or  the  other  "  vided  for  in  said  constitution :  Provided^  That  any 

;mth««t  teking'a  vote  on  the  amendment  SX'jr^^^'rstSfmVb'^te^n'^l 

of  31r.  Drake,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  ^  the  time  and  place  of  residence  of  said  voters! 

Stewart,  of  Nevada,  to  lay  aside  the  joint  res-  Third,  That  all  persons,  who  shall,  at  the  time  when 
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Bud  constitution  Blmll  take  effect,  bold  or  exercise  YirgiDia  as  mnoh  as  is  the  Leg^atare  of  any 

the  functions  of  any  executive,  administrative,  or  other  State.     To  hold  otherwisQ.  it  seema  to 

iSrit;o~t.;°<U^t'Kn^'.id^^^^^^^^  ?«.  iB  to  involve  US  in  very  ab«M  oc«t«dic. 

to  disoharge  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  tions.     Suppose  that  to-day  you  exact  the  t«t- 

until  their  successors^  or  those  upon  whom  such  oath  of  the  members  of  the  Legislatare  of  Yir- 

duties  shall  under  said  constitution  devolve,  are  ginia ;  to-morrow  we  admit  the  6tate  to  rep- 

duly  chosen  or aptwintod  and  quftliiied._  resentatlon  in  Congress;  afterward  a  mem- 

tio'n"^°5nTJ"8re?4r^,n1^o'^S.^"!S:  ber  of  that  LegislaTure  die,  «ad  .  new  dec- 

sembly  of  said  State  on  the  19th  day  of  October,  tion  is  held  for  his  successor,  who  appears  in 

1869^  shall  have  the  same  vaUdity  as  if  made  by  due  time  to  qualify  and  take  his  seat — ^wb&t 

previous  authority  of  law.  oath  is  to  be  put  to  him  t    The  State  is  now  in 

Mr.  Farnsworth  said :  "  The  bill  now  under  the  Union.    Manifestly  the  only  oath  to  be 
consideration,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  required  is  the  oath  provided  by  the  consti- 
Reconstruction,  and   which   I   presume   the  tntion  under  which  the  Legislature  has  asaem- 
members  of  this  House  have  read^  I  will  re-  bled.    You  then  have  the  singular  spectacle 
mark  and  ought  to  remark,  in  justice  to  my-  presented  of  members  of  the  same  Legislature 
self,  was  in  some  sort  a  compromise  measure,  taking  different  oaths.    The  members  of  the 
It  is  known  to  the  members  of  this  House  some  Legislature  have  different  qualifications, 
that  on  the  first  day  of  this  session  I  introduced  and  are  under  different  obligations.    It  seems 
a  joint  resolution  for  the  immediate  admission  to  me  that  the  bare  statement  of  the  matter  is 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  contained  no  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  mind  that  the  Attorney- 
condition.    But  I  consented  to  report  the  bill  General  was  right  in  the  opinion  which  be 
now  under  consideration,  reserving  to  myself,  gave.     Besides,  the  test-oath  has  not  been 
however,  and  I  so  gave  notice  to  the  committee,  exacted  of  any  Legislature  of  any  one  of  the 
the  riglit  to  oppose  the  oath  which  is  provided  reconstructed  btates.    We  have  never  required 
in  this  bill,  and  perhaps  to  ask  that  the  bill  in  of  any  Legislature  of  any  t)ne  of  those  States 
some  verbal  particulars  might  be  amended  in  that  they  should  take  any  oath  except  that 
other  respects.   There  has  been  a  question  with  required  by  the  constitution  under  which  they 
regard  to  the  test-oath  in  Virginia,  and  some  were  elected,  except  in  the  case  of  Georgia, 
members  of  this  House,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  which  bill  was  passed  a  few  days  since.    So 
in  favor  of  applying  the  test  or  iron-clad  oath  much  for  the  test-oath.    The  oath  provided  in 
to  members  of  the  Virginia  Legislature.    With  the  bill  under  consideration  is  not  the  test- 
reference  to  that,  allow  me  to  say  that  after  the  oath.    It  is,  I  believe,  substantially  the  osth 
election  in  Virginia  that  question  was  referred  conforming  to  the  fourteenth  amendment  ^ith 
to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  reference  to  qualifications  for  ofiice. 
and  his  opinion  I  have  no  doubt  the  members  *^  Now  to  the  main  question.    Is  the  State  of 
of  this  House  have  also  read.    That  opinion  Virginia  entitled,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
was  endorsed  and  approved  by  the  President  be  represented  in  Congress?  I  have  detailed  to 
of  the  United  States.    The  opinion  was  to  this  the  House,  I  think  with  sufficient  particularity, 
effect — without  stopping  to  read  it  or  to  incor-  the  history  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of 
porate  it  in  my.  remarks — ^that  the  test-oath  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Virginia.    The 
could  not  be  exacted,  but  that  only  the  oath  act  of  Congress  contained  this  clause,  ^  that  the 
provided  by  the  constitution  under  which  the  proceedings  in  any  of  said  States  shaU  not  be 
Legislature  was  elected  should  be  imposed  upon  deemed  final  or  operate  as  a  complete  restors- 
its  members ;  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  con*  tion  thereof  until  their  action  respectively  shall 
cur  most  decidedly  in  that  opinion.  be  approved  by  Congress.^    The  act  further 

*^  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia  is  provided  that  at  the  time  of  the  election  on  the 

elected  under  a  constitution  which  this  Con-  constitution  the  voters  of  the  State  should  elect 

gress  lias  approved  and  has  authorized  to  be  a  Legislature,  members  of  Congress,  and  State 

ratified  by  the  voters  of  that  State.    That  Le-  officers — this  they  have  done — and  tliat  the 

gislature  is  in  no  sense  a  provisional  Legisla-  Legidatnre,  when  assembled,  should  ratify  the 

ture,  nor  are  the  members  of  that  Legislature  fifteenth  article  of  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 

in  any  sense  provisional  officers.    They  are  t^on  of  the  United  Btates.    This  also  has  been 

members  of  a  Legislature  just  as  much  as  are  done.    Therefore — and  I  desire  the  members 

the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  of  the  House  to  bear  it  in  mind — the  State  of 

niinois.    If  Congress  fiuls  to  approve  the  con-  Virginia  has  complied  to  the  letter  with  every 

stitution  and  to  ratify  the  election  of  these  requirement  and  condition  of  that  act.    And 

members  by  the  admission  of  the  State,  then  of  all  the  reconstructed. States  no  one  of  them 

the  whole  constitution  and   the  Legislature  has  come  up  apparently  with  more  alacrity  and 

elected  under  it  fall  to  the  ground.    They  are  cheerfulness  in  adopting  a  constitution  and 

not  then  members  of  a  Legislature  at  all,  and  conforming  to  the  acts  of  Congress  than  has 

ore  not  officers  of  the  State  at  all.    If  we  do  the  State  of  Virginia. 

approve,  then  that  approval  reverts  back  and  '*  There  are  men  who  think  that  the  State  of 

covers  the  election  which  Congress  itself  au-  Virginia  should  be  still  kept  out  of  Congres-s, 

thorized,  and  the  members  so  elected  to  the  that  we  should  be  in  no  hurry  to  let  that  State 

Legislature  are  the  Legislature  of  tihe  State  of  in ;  who  fear  that  the  State  of  Virginia  will  not 
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keep  &ith  with  Oongress.    I  hope  we  shall  not  Whereat  the  people  of  Virginia  have  adopted  a 

set  VirginiA  an  example  of  bad  faith.     When  constitution  wpubUoau  in  form,  and  have  in  all  ro- 

©-—*••*»           r          .            ^i-«^„i,^i,  Bpeots  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  act  of 

we  passed  the  act  of  last  spnng  providing  what  (Jong«»a  entitled  "  An  act  authorizing  the  aubmis- 

these  a&reconstracted  States  should  do  to  be  gion  of  the  conBtitutlons  of  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and 

entitled  to  representation  in  Congress,  did  we  Texas,  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  authorizing  the 

not  bT  the  last  dause  of  that  act  say  in  effect  flection  of  State  offioera  provided  by  the  said  conati- 

that,  if  they  did  what  we  there  provided,  and  Jf  ^^Jgt^^h'Jre?^^      Gougr^,    approved  AprU 

if  Congrees  should  approve  of  what  they  might  ^^  ^  enacted  hy  tlU  Senate  and  Houee  of  Bepreeent- 

do  under  that  act,  they  should  be  admitted  to  aii9e9  of  the  United  Statee  of  America  in  Conare$$ 

repres^itation  in  Congress  ?     We  did  say  that,  aetembledj    That  the  said  State  of  Virginia  is  entitled 

Now,  shall  we  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ^  reprosentotion  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

ear  and  break  it  to  the  hope?  "  The  qnestion  was  taken,  and  it  was  de- 
Mr.  Whittemore,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  dded  in  the  affirmative,  as  follows  : 
to  insert  in  the  first  section  of  this  bill,  at  the  Tias— Messrs.  Adams,  Archer,  Axtell,  Bailev, 
end  of  the  forms  of  oath  therein  recited,  the  Banks,  Bamum,  Beck,  Biggs,  Bingham,  Bird,  Blair, 
following:  Qeom  M.  Brooks,  James  Brooks,  Buckley,  Bur- 
.    .  ^^  *               1.     V  11  *  1    1   A  1-     •*!.      *j.i.  charcL  Burr,  Calkin,  Cleveland,  Cox,  Crebs,  Cullom, 

^*.^?S™''*i''''"*'"^^2*rJ?*i^^'*H'''''-u*  I^ftA  BeWeese,  bickinson, ' Doctery.  tax,  Ell 

aforesaid  oaths  or  affirmations  shall  be  deemed  guilty  ^^ge,  Famsworth,  Perry,  Fiikelnburg,  Fitch,  Fox, 

of  pennij,  and  shidi  suffer  the  pains  and  penalties  chi;5fefd,  Qeta.  Oolladay,  (Jreene,  Griswild,  Haighl 

thereof,  and  in«r  be  tried,  convicted,  |md  punished  Haldemin,  Hale,  Hambleton,  Haiiill,  Hawkins,  Say 

therefor  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  ^^^j,  Hohnan,  Hooper,  Ingersoll,  'jenckos,  Johil 

the  district  m  which  yid  mme  was  committed ;  and  KiHogg,  Kerr,  Ketciam,  Knott,  Laflin. 'Logan, 

the  jansAction  of  said  court  shall  be  sole  and  exolu-  Maihall,  fiTayham,  McCarthy ,  McComick,  icNeely 

siv*  for  the  purpose  aforesaid.  Jesse  H.  Moore,  Moiwm,  Mungen,  Niblack,  Orth| 

The  qnestion  was  taken,  and  it  was  decided  !«*«"»  l^^\  Bandall,   BewBng,   Reeves,   Rice, 

^-  ^^n  JL- .  Rogers,  Sanford,  Schumaker,  Slocum,    Joseph   B. 

as  follows.                                                       ^        ^  Smith,  Worthington  C.  Bmi^  Stilesj^ Stone,^trar 

Tkas— Messrs. 
Asper,  Beaman, 
Bowles,  Bowen, 

Buckley,  BufflntOn,  *,«*w«-»«,  ^«»*«,vv.  ^.^^w.^  *•.  w,r,    mwrnor,   Ti  wu,  Miu  TT  uwuw»r«— j»o. 

Butler,  Cake,  Cessna,  Churchill,    Clarke,  Amasa  Nats— Messrs.  Ambler,  Ames.  Armstrong,  AmoU, 

Cobb,  Clinton  L.  Cobb,  Cobum,    Cook,    Conner,  Asper,  Beaman,  Beatty,Beir[amin,  Bennett,  Benton, 

Cowles,  Cullom,  Dawes,  Dickey.  Dixon,  Donley,  Boles,  Bowen,  Boyd,  Buck,  Bufflnton,  Burdett,  Rod- 

Duval,l)yer,  Ela,Ferri8B,  Ferry,  Finkelnbure,  Fish-  erick  B.  Butler,  Cake,  Cessna,  Churchill,  Clarke, 

er,  Fit<dL,€kfflield,  GllflUan,  Hale,  Hamilton,  Blawloy,  Amasa  Cobb,  Clinton  L,  Cobb,  Coburn.  CookXIon- 

Hay,  Heflin,  HilL  Hoar,  Hoge,  Hooper,  Ingersoll,  g»r,  Cowles,  Dickey,  Dixon,  Donley,  DuvaL  Dyer, 

Jenckes,  Judd,  Kelley,  Kellogg,  Kelsey,  Ketcham,  Rial  Ferriss,  Fisher,  GllflUan,  Hamilton,  Hawley, 

Knapp,JJaflin,  Lash,  Lawrence,  Loffan,Xouffhridge,  Heflin,    Hill,  Hoar,  Hoge,  Judd.  Kelley.  Kelsey, 

Maynard^^McCarthy,  McCrary,  McGrew,   Merour,  ]^napp,  Losn,  Lawrence,  Iioughoridj^e.    Maynard, 

Eliakim  H.  Moore,  Jesse  H.  Moore.  William  Moore,  McCraiy,  MoGrew,  Mercur,  Eliakim  H.  Moore,  Wil- 

Daniel  J.  Morrell,  Samuel  P.  Morrill.  Myers,  Negley,  liam  Moore,  Daniel  J.  Morrell,  Samuel  P.  Morrill, 

O'Neill,  Orth-Fackard-Packer,  Paine,  Palmer,  Pe-  Myers,  Negley,  O'Neill,  Packard,  Packer,  Paino, 

ters,  Phelps,  PomcroV.  Prosser,  Roots,  Sanford.  Sai^  Palmer,  Phelps.  Pomoroy,  Prosser,  Roots,  Sargent, 

?$nt,  Schenck,  Scofield,  Shanks,  Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  8chenck,Sconeld,  Shanks,  Porter  Sheldon.  John  A. 
orter  Sheldon,  John  A.  Smith,  William  J,  Smith,  Smith,  William  J.  Smith,  William  Smyth,  Stark- 
WorUdngton  G.  Smith,  William  Smyth,  Stark-  weather,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Stokes,  Stoughton, 
weather,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Stokes,  Stou^hton,  Taffe,  Townsend,  Twich ell,  Tyner,  Upson,  Van  uom, 
Scrongy  Taffe,  Townsend,  Twichell^Tyner,  Upson,  Ward,  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  William  B.  Wash- 
Van  Horn,  Ward,  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  Wm.  bum,  Welker,  Wheeler,  Whittemore,  Willard,  and 
B.  Waahbum,  Wheeler^hittomoreLWUhird,  Will-  WUliams— 96. 
iama,  John  T.  Wilson,  Winans,  and  Witcher— 128.  Not  Vonaro— Messrs.  Allison,  Benjamin  P.  Butler, 


weese,  Dickinson,  Dookery,  Dor,  Rldrldffe,  Fams-  WUklnson— 17. 

5S^e;^•iS\,U,SS^&ilSrfa^wlT£^H^^  so    the   substitute  of  Mr.  Bingham  was 

Holman,  Johnson,  Kerr,  Knott,  Marshall,  Mayham,  adopted. 

MeCormiok,  McNeeley,  Morgan,  Mungen,  Niblack,  The  bill,  as  amended,  was  then  ordered  to 

Potter, Randall,  Reading,  Reeves,  Rice,  Rogers,  Schu-  he  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time. 

maker  Slocum,  Joseph  8.  Smith,  Stiles,  Stone,  8tra-  xhe  question  was  upon  the  passage  of  the 

y':it^:L'^i.vTo^lk^'w^k.ll?e^\  l>m  as  'amended  and  ft  was  lecidSl  in  the 

Xog«ne  M.  Wilson,  Wmohester,  Wood,  and  Wood-  affirmative,  as  follows : 

ward~TO.                              ^         «     .     .     «  «  Yeas — ^Messrs.  Adams,  Ames,  Archer,  Armstrong, 

Not  VoTiKO— Messrs.  Allison,  Benjamin  F.  But-  Axtell,   Bailey,   Banks,   Bamum,   Bearaan,  Beck, 

Icr,  Crebs,  Davis,  Hays,  Hoag,  Hotchkiss,  Alexan-  Benjamin,  Bennett,  Biggs,  Bingham,  Bird,  Blair, 

der  a  Jones,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Julian,  Lynch,  Mop-  Oeoige  M.  Brooks,  James  Brooks,  Buck,  Buckley, 

Ti<«aey,  Poland,  Sawyer,  Sherrod,  Strickland,  and  Burohard,  Burdett,  Burr,  Roderick  R.  Butler,  Cake, 

Wilkmson— n.  Calkin,  Churchill,  Clinton  L.  Cobb,  Cook,  Conifer, 

So  the  amoidment  was  a^eed  to.  Cowles,  Cox,  Crebs,  Cullom,  Dawes  J>eweese,  Dick- 

Mr  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  moved  .to  strike  out  &,*|^7fe£^J^^^^ 

aU  ftfter  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  m  hen  Qeu,  bilflllan,  Golladay.  Greene,  Qnswold,  Haight, 

thereof  the  following :  Ualdeman,   Hale,    Hambleton,    HamiU,   Hawlons, 
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Hay,  Beaton,  Hofiin,  Hill,  Holman,  Hooper,  Inger-  low,  Buokingliain,  Cameron,  Caxpentor,  Chandler, 

noil,  Jonckes,  Johnson,  Judd,  Kellogff,  Kerr,  Ketch-  Cole,  Conkling,  Cforbett,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds, 

am,  Knott,  Laflln,  Lash,  Logan,  Marsnall,  Mavham,  Fenton,  Gilbert,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  Hariia*,  Howard, 

McCarthy.  HcCormiok,  HcGrew,  McNeely,  Mercur.  Howe,  McDonald,  Morrill  of  Mune,  Mornll  of  Ver- 

Eliakim  H.  Moore,  Jesse  H.  Moore,  Morgan,  Daniel  mont,  Morton,  JNye,  Oabom,  Patterson,  Pomeroj, 

J.  Morrell,  Samuel  P.  Morrill,  Mungen,  Myers,  Nib-  Pratt,  Ramsey,  Rice,   Robertson,  Sawyer,  Bebun, 

lack,  Orth,  Packard,  Packer,  Paine,  Peters,  Poland,  Scott,  Sherman,  Spencer,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton, 

Potter,  Prosser,  Randall,  Reading,  Reeves,    Rice,  Warner,  Willey,  Williams,  and  Wilson — i6. 

Rogers,  SanJord,  Sargent,  Schenck,  Schumaker,  Sco-  Nat»— Messrs.  Bayard,  Caaseriy,   Davis,  Feny, 

field.  Porter  Sheldon,  Slocum,  John  A.  Smith,  Joseph  Fowler,  Hamilton,  Kellogff,  McCreety,  Norton,  Boss. 

S.    Smith,  Worthinffton  C.  Smith,    Starkweather,  Saulsbury,  Stewart,  St<^ton,  Thurmaa,  TrttmboU, 

Stiles,  Stone,  Stougnton,  Stmder,  Strong.  Swann,  and  Vickcrs — 16. 

Sweeney, Tanner, Tulman,Trimble,TwichelLTyner,  Absent  —  Messrs.    Cattell,   Pool,   Sprague,    and 

Upson,  Van  Auken,  Van  Trump,  V oorhees,  William  Yates — L 

B.  Washburn,  Welker.  Wells,  Williams,  Eugene  M.  rk«   t<.»»«.^  on<-T.   \jr-   t\-«v^    ^r  \n^r.r.«^: 

Wilson,   Johk  T.   Wilson, 'Winans,  Vin^ester,  i^^/?^"f^  20th,  Mr.  Drake,  of  Missouri, 

Witcher,  Wood,  and  Woodward— 142.  offered  the  following  as  aa  additiooal  proviso 

Nats— Messrs,    Ambler.  Amell,  Asper,  Beatty,  to  the  bill : 

Benton,  Boles,  Bowen,Boyd^  Bufflnton,    Cessna,  And  jnvvided  fuHher,  That  the  State  of  Viigini^ 

Clarke,  Amasa  Cobb.  Coburn,Dickey.  Dixon,  Donley,  -^  admitted  to  representition  in  Congress  as  one  of 

Ela.  Fernss,  Fisher,  Hamilton,  Hawlev,  Hoot,  Hoge,  ^y^^  ^^^  ^f  the  Union  upon  the  fSlowingi foiwb- 

Kelley,  Kelsey,   Lawrence,  Loughiidge,Maynard,  mental  condition :  that  the  constitution  oPVirsiiiM 

McCrary,  William  Moore,  Keriey^'^edl,  Palmer,  .j^^n  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  amended  or  changed  aa  to  derive 

S?.?JP^'  Pomeroy,  Roots,  Shanks,  Willgm  J.  Smith,  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  citizens  ofthe  United  States 

WilUam  Smyth,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Stokes^  Taffe,  ^f  ^he  right  to  vote  who  are  entitled  to  vote  by  the 

TownBend,War^  Cadwalader  C.Washbum,  Wheeler,  constitution  herein  recognised,  except  as  a  punish- 

Whittemore,  and  Willard--49.                   .    ,,   «  *  ment  for  such  crimes  as  are  now  felonies  at  ^mmoa 

Not  VoTWo-Messrs.  Alhson,  Benjamin  F.  But-  i^^    -jrhereof  they  shall  have  been  duly  oonvirtcd 


o^yncn  jyi^rnsscy.  oawyer,  o^ionei  a.  oneiaon,  oner-  constitution  prospective  in  its  effects  may  be  made  in 

rod,  Stnckhmd,  Van  Horn,  and  Wilkinson-19.  ^^^  ^  tiie  time  and  place  of  residencJ  of  voten. 

In  the  Senate,  on  January  19tb,  the  bill  This  amendment  was  agreed  to,  on  the  21st, 

from  the  House  for  the  admission  of  Virginia  by  the  following  vote : 

was  considered,  and  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Ver-  Yzas— Messrs.  Abbott, Anthony,  Boreman,Bn>wii- 

mont,  oflfered  the  following  proviso  to  be  added  lo^,  Bu^ingham,  Chandler,  Cragin,  Drake,  Ed- 

fn  t>iA  Kill  •  munds,  Gilbert,  Hamlm,  Harlan,  Hams,  Howard, 

lomeDUi.  Howe,    Kellogg,  McDonald,  MorriU   of  VennoDi, 

Provided.  That  before  any  member  of  the  Legisla-  Morton,  Osborn,  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Pmtt,  Ramscr, 

ture  of  said  State  shall  take  or  resume  his  seat,  or  anj  Rice,  Robertson,  Spencer,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Wilson, 

officer  of  said  State  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  and  Yates— 01. 

office,  he  shall  take,  subscribe,  and  Ale  in  the  office  ot  Nats — Messrs.  Bayard.  Carpenter,  Caaseriy,  Ode, 

the  Secretary  of  Steto  of  Virginia,  for  permanent  pres-  Conkling,  Corbett,  J>avi8,  Fenton,  Ferry,  Fowler, 

crvation,  an  oath  in  the  form  following :  "I, ,  Hamilton,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Norton,    Nye,  Boe*, 

do  solemnly  swear  that  I  have  never  token  an  oath  Saulsbury,  Sawyer,  Scott,  Sherman,  Stewart^toek- 

as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  ton.  Thunnan,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Vickers,  Warner, 

States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  Stoto  Legislature,  or  Willey,  and  Williams — ^28. 

as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  Absxnt — Messrs.    Cameron,   Cattell,     McCreeij, 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  Pool,  Schurz,  and  Spragne— -<8. 
afterward  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  -u-      ■»%    i_        «  t    «•      ^u     /»  n      •           _lv 
the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  ■™r.  Drake :       1  oirer  the  following  tartner 
thereof;  so  help  me  God  ^"  or  such  person  shall  in  amendment  to  the  bill  as  an  additional  pro- 
like manner  take,  subscribe,  and  file  the  following  viso  * 

itit  :/b;;;^;rc!fWn?te%^^^^    lt^:i  ,„,^,^,^?cs  -^tel^t^,  ''t^J.li''^.  "S^^^^^ 

tfom  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  me  by  the  four-  (^^.f^'  ^RLV^^^^lL^nt^ftl^^  T^^nJ^t 

teenth  amendment  of  the  ConstVtution  of  the  United  E^?5^.?*5^!?'_°^J^^L5i  ^.'f  rf^»_??i?^?'^  J.'fr 
States;  so  help  mo  God 
before  and  certified  ~ 


ized  to  administer  oaths.    And  any  person  who  shall  ^f  "iTC^i;  fnr  Sfini  tiln  .T^oh^  i«  ^nfJi  nf 

knowingly  swear  felsely  in  takiig  either  of  such  XJ^^lSf  *^iT/«.  »        *  "^  '^^  "  ^  required  ot 

oaths  shaU  be  deemed  guilty  of  pei:]iiry,  and  shall  be  "^  ^*^®'  citizens.^ 

punished  therefor  bv  imprisonment  not  less  than  one  On  the  question  of  agreeing  to  this  amend- 

year  and  not  more  tnan  ten  years,  and  shall  be  fined  ment,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and 

not  leas  than  $1,000  and  not  more  than  $10,000.   And  ^^^j^  ^aken,  resulted  as  foDo ws : 

m  all  trials  for  any  violation  of  this  resolution  the  ^           ,,                ,1.          -n                 t*         ^ 

certificate  of  the  taking  of  either  of  said  oaths,  with  Yuas  — Messrs.    Abbott,    Boreman,    Brownlow, 

proof  of  the  signature  of  the  party  accused,  shall  be  Buckingham,  Chandler,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Gilbeit, 

taken  and  held  as  conclusive  evidence  that  such  oath  5*S""'i ^    ri*°».i?"I^Vr  Howard,  Howe,  KeUogg, 

was  regularly  and  lawfiUlyadministarod  by  competent  McDonald,  Momll  of  Vermont,   Morton,  Osboro, 

authonty:  Atid provided  fuHher,  That  every  person,  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Pratt,  Ramsey,  Bke,  Robert- 

who  shall  neglect,  for  the  period  of  thirty  days  next  Bon»  Schurz,  Spencer,  Summer,  Thayer,  Wilson,  and 

after  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  to  take,  subscribe,  Yates — 80.                                                      .     „  , 

and  file  such  oath  as  aforesaid,  shaU  bo  deemed  and  Nats— Messrs.  Bayard,  Carpenter,  Caaseriy,  Cde, 

token,  to  all  intents  and  puiposes,  to  have  vacated  Conkling,  Corbett,  Craffin,  Davis,  Fenton,  Feny, 

his  office.  Fowler,  Hamilton,  Mornll  of  Maine,  Norton,  ^ye, 

▼.  ^^ ^  J  i.    V     XV    r^n  _•           x^  Ross,  Saulsburv,  Sawyer,  Scott,  Sherman,  Stewart, 

It  was  agreed  to  by  the  foUowmg  vote :  Stociton,   Thuriian,   Tipton,   Trumbull,  Vicker*; 

Yeas— Messrs.  Abbott, Anthony,  Boreman,  Brown-  Warner,  Willey,  apd  Williams— 29. 
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Absestt — Messrs.    Anthony,    Cameron,   CattcU,  Jadgment,  plainly  unconstitutional ;  and  I  shall, 

McCreery,  Pool,  and  Sprague— 6.  therefore,  be  compelled  to  vote  against  it" 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  said :  "I  am 

Mr.  Wilson,  t>f  Massachusetts:  "Inowmove  constraine^  also,  to  vote  against  this  biU,  and 

to  amend  the  bill  by  adding:  "^  one  word  my  reason  for  it  is  this:  I  look 


VifginiA 

deprives       

States  of  tbe  school  rights  snd  privileges  secured  by  determined  for  the  last  hour  not  to  vote  for 

the  constitution  of  said  State."  this  bill.    I  would  rather  leave  Virginia  soli- 

The  Vice-President :    "  The  question  is  on  ta^y  and  alone  forever,  as  she  is  now,  than 

the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa-  consent  to  thus  deprive   her   of  her  equal 

chusetts.^  rights.    She  has  been  glorious  in  the  past, 

The  vote  being  taken,  resulted  as  follows :  ^^  I  will  not  degrade  her  now  by  my  vote." 

YKAs-Messis.  Abbott,  Anthony,  Bortman,Brown.      .  ^^'  ^^7&^^^  ^{  Delaware,  said :  "  One  word, 

low,  Buckingham,  Chandler,  Cragin,  Diake,  Ed-  Bir;  not  to  detam  the  Senate.     I  came  here 

mnnds,  GiJbert,  Hamlin,  HarlanTHarris,  Howard,  with  the  oath  upon  my  lips  to  sustain  the  Con- 

Howe,   McDonald,   Morrill  of  Vermont,    Morton,  gtitution  of  the  United  States.     The  *  United 

S*52I2:.?^R^^'2'  fl«Sf/J7'R^il^Tw^;  wi?*  States '  means  equal  States  united,  and  I  never 

l^^^^^^l  ^        '  '     ^   '  will  consent  that  a  member  of  this  Union,  es- 

Nats— MeesTs.  Bayard,  Carpenter,  Casserly,  Cole,  peoially  80  glorious  aud  respected  a  member 

Conkl'mg,  Corbett,  I)avi8,  Fenton,  Ferry,  Fowler,  as  the  State  of  Vii-ginia,  shall  come  into  these 

Hamilton.  Kellogg^  Morrill  of  Maine,  Norton,  Nye,  Halls  by  my  vote  any  thing  else  than  the  full 

^^T&X'^t^^-^^^:  ^^^\  peor  and  equal  of  any  of  .the  rest.    For  that 

Wismer,  Vuiey,  and  wilUami— 29.  reason  I  shall  not  vote  m  favor  of  her  m- 

Atmkst— Messrs,    Cameron,    Cattell,*   McCreery,  equality,  which  is  what  this  bill  now  provides 

Pool,  and  Sprague— 6.  for."   • 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  2i£r.  Oasserly,  of  California,  said :  "  Mr.  Presi- 

Mr.  Morton :  '*  I  send  now  to  the  Chair  a  dent,  with  shicere  sorrow  I  find  myself  in 

substitute  for  the  preamble  of  the  House  bill."  a  position,  by  the  action  of  this  body  to-day, 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  amendment,  which  where  I  shall  be  obliged  to  vote  against  this 

was,  to  strike  out  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  bill.    As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  stated,  the 

and  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert:  amendments  made  to  it  I  regard  as  unconsti- 

Wkerws  the  people  of  Virginia  have  framed  and  tutional,  and  I  decline  to  vote  to  place  upon 

adopted  a  constitution  of  State  government  which  the  State  of  Virginia  these  badges  of  conquest, 

b  republican;  and  whereas  the  liegislature  of  Vir-  of  inferiority,  and  of  insult." 


Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  whereas  the  strained  to  cast  my  vote  against  this  bill.     I 

performance  of  these  several  acta  in  good  faith  was  cannot,  in  justification  to  myself  and  the  views 

a  confition  precedent  to  the  representation  of  the  j  entertain,  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  it  as  it  is 

State  in  Congress:  Therefore.  ^^^^  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the 

Theq[itestion  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays.  Senate." 
resulted  as  follows:  Mr.  Vickera,  of  Maryland,  said:   "I  have 

YxjLS— Messrs.  Abbott, Anthony,  Boreman,  Brown-  never  believed,  sir,  that  Virginia  was  out  of 

low,  Baekingfaam,  Chandler,  Cole,  CraffiQ,  Drake,  the  Union.    Therefore  I  decline  to  vote  that 

Edmund^Fenton,  GUbert,  HamUn,  Harlan,  Harris.  g],e  shall  come  into  the  Union.     I  would  cheer- 

^°^^'fioX°^tt?lSte°^rPoj;^  ?^y  :^^{*  f"'  *^«  original  proposition,  that  .he 

Pratt,  Bamsey,  Bice,  Bobertson,  Sawyer,   Schurz,  w  entitled  to  representation.     My  opinion  is, 

i^cott,  Spencer,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Willey,  that  she  has  always  been  entitled  to  repre- 

WiUlamSfWUson,  and  Yatea— «9,  sentation  in  the  Union ;  but,  clogged  as  this 

n^tv'""nT?;  T?*y"S»  jE"T''*f'''  S^^'f!^^'  bill  is  with  these  unconstitutional  provisions, 

Conkhng,  Corbett,  Davis,  Ferry,  Fowler,  Hamilton,  y  ^,  ^,|  ,  ^  ^vi«  ^j  4.^  „^i.^  :„  av^  «^^+;,r^  " 

Kellogg,Tlorton,  Aye,  Saulsbury,  Shermii,  Stewart  ^  shaU  be  obliged  to  vote  m  the  negative. 
Stockton,  Thurman,  TrmnbuU,  Vickers,  and  War-        Mr.   Norton,  of  Minnesota,  said :      As  the 

ner—^.  indulgence  of  the  Senate  seems  to  have  been 

ABSBXT—Messrs.    Cameron,  Cattell,   McCroery,  given,  in  violation  of  the  understanding,  to 

Pool,  Ros8»  and  Sprague-6.  Senators  to  explain  the  reasons  of  the  vote 

So  the  amendment  to  the  preamble  was  they  shall  give  on  the  passage  of  this  bill,  I 

agreed  to.  avail  myself  of  the  courtesy  of  the  Senate  in 

M[r.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  As  anxions  that  regard.    I  shall  not  voce  for  this  bill,  for 

as  I  hare  been  for  the  restoration  of  Virginia  the  reason  that  I  am  unwilling  to  put  upon 

to  her  lights,  I  cannot  vote  for  an  uncon^itu-  the  record  my  assent  to  the  proposition  tnat 

tional  bin,  at  least  one  that  I  am  clear  in  my  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  make 

own  mind  is  unconstitutional,  even  to  effect  constitutions  for  any  State.'' 
that  purpose.    The  amendments   that   have       The  vote  was  then  announced  as  follows: 
been  put  on  this  bill  to-day  make  it,  in  my       Yuji— Messrs.  Abbott, Anthony,  Boreman,  Brown- 
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low,  Bnckinghain,  Carpenter,  Ohsudler,  Colo,  Conk-  kist,  Alexandor  H.  Jones,  Mercnr,  Horrissej,  Packer, 

ling,   Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds,    Fenton,  Beading,  and  Witcher-^IO. 

Ferry,  Gilbert,  Hamlin,    Harlan,   Harris,  Howard,  

Howe,  Kelloffg,  McDonald,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Mor- 
ton, Nre,  Osbom,  Patterson,  PomeroT,  Pratt,  Earn-        In  the  Ilouse,  on  Febmorj  Sd,  Mr.  Butler, 

sey.  Bice,  Eobertson,  Boss,  Sawyer,j8ohura,  Scott,  of  Massachuaetts,  from  the  Committee  on  Re- 

^Mfelr^^Krw^^^^^  construction^ 

I^ATS-Messrs.  Barkrd,  Casserly.  Davis,  Fowler,  p"t  the  State  ot  Mississippi  to  representation 

Hamilton,  Norton,  Saulabuiy,  Stockton,  Thurman,  ^n  Congress  : 

and  Vickers--|10.  ,,**,,     ^r  o  -^ ««*  *<>  •*nJ*  <ke  State  of  Missisi^ippl  to repitaectstioD 

Absbmt  — Messrs.  Cameron,    CattclL    McCreery.  In  the  Congrats  of  the  United  Statn. 

Morrill^  Vermont,  Pool,  Sprague,  Sumner,  md        Wi^w*  the  people  of  Mississippi  hare  iiamedind 

Tnayer    8.  adopted  a  constitution  of  State  govemment  which  ia 

So  the  bill  was  passed.  republican ;  and  whereas  the  Le^slatnre  of  Missis- 
sippi elected  under  said  constitntion  has  ratified  the 

In  the  IXonse.  on  Jannary  24th,  Mr.  Fams-  fonrteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Consti- 

Worth,  of  Illinois,  said:    "I  propose  to  move  Jntion  of  the  United  States;  and  whereas  the  per- 

thfkt  thA  HouHA  roncnr  in  tha  Amendrnf^nta  rtf  formance  of  these  several  acte  in  good  faith  is  a  con- 

tnat  me  iiouse  concur  m  tne  amenaments  oi  ^.^.^^  precedent  to  the  represenSition  of  the  State 

the  Senate  to  this  bill,  not  because  I  think  that  ^  Congress :  Therefore 
the  amendments, '  if  presented  as  an  original       JSe  U  tnaeUd  by  the  SmoU  and  JUnue  of  JteprmeniO' 

question,  ought  to  be  adopted,  for  I  woula  not  tice$ofths  Unii«i  SUiUtqf  America  in  C^o«i^e«assefB- 

undersuch  drcumstances  vote  for  some  of  them.  ^^»  That  the  said  Stato  of  Mississippi  i?  cntitjedto 

T  4.i>;»ii.   <.^.v><v  ^f  4-iiATM    «-«.   ««>•«.  'kn«.»i:^»i«.  representation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stiles: 

I  think  Bome  of  them  are  very  bunglmgly  j^!;,^^^  That  before  any  member  of  the  Legisls- 

drawn,  and  will  do  more  narm  than  good.     i5ut  ture  of  said  Sute  shall  take  or  resnme  his  seat,  or 

I  shall  make  the  motion  because  I  think  that  any  officer  of  sidd  State  shall  enter  upon  the  dutiea 

to  throw  the  question  open  to  a  sea  of  discus-  of  nis  office,  he  shall  take,  and  subscribe,  and  file  in 

sion  again,  and  keep  Virginia  out  from  the  rep-  *^®  ^^^  f  ^^®  Secretary  of  State  of  Mississippi,  for 

«.v«  «6"j">  «»"'^,  vT  t    •   *  *•*!  jTa    .    r«     "  *^*^  permanent  preservation,  an  oath  or  affinnation  in 

resentation  which  she  is  entitled  to  in  Congress,  fhe  form  following :  *'  I,  I ,  do  solemnly  swesr 

would  be  a  greater  evil  than  to  adopt  the  (or  affirm)  that  I  nave  never  taken  an  oath  or  affir- 

amendments  of  the  Senate  and  have  an  end  of  mation  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the 

it.     I  make  the  motion  to  concur."  United  Sutes,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  Legids- 

The  amendments  of  the  Senate  were  subse-  P'^'  ^'^  '^'^  ^^^"^jj;® ^'^  j^^^^^it^  ^^*^/ 5  d??  ^^^!i 

A  u^  ■uuvuuuivuvo  vr  vuo  i^v^aKQ  w  CI  o  ou uosj  ^  Bnpport  the  Constittttion  of  the  United  States,  and 

quently  concurred  m  by  the  followmg  vote  :  afterward  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against 

YxAs— Messrs.  Allison,  Ambler,  Ames,  Armstrong,  the  same,  or  riven  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemiw 

Amell,  Aspor,  Bailey,  Banks.  Beaman,  Beatty,  Ben-  thereof;  so  help  me  God;"  or  under  the  pwns  snd 

jamin,  Bennett,   Benton,   Bingham,   Blair.  Boles,  penalties  of  peijnry,  as  the  case  may  be ;  or  suchper- 

Bowen,  Bovd,  Geoige  M.  Brooks,  Buck,  Bnokley,  eon  shall  in  like  manner  take,  subscribe,  and  iile  the 

Buffinton,  inrchard,  Burdett,  Beigamin  F.  Butler,  following  oath  or  affirmation :  "  I, ,  do  sol- 

Boderick  R.  Butler,  Cake,  Cessna,  Clarke,  Amasa  «mnly  swear  or  affirm  that  I  have,  by  sot  of  Con- 


urg,   Fisher,   Fitch,    Garfield,    GilflUan.   Hale,  so  help  me  God ; "  or  under  the  pains  and  penaltiM 

Hamilton,  Hawlcy,  Hay.  Heaton.  Heflin,  Hill,  Uoar,  of  perjury,  as  the  case  may  be ;  which  oatlis  or 

Hope,   Hooper,  Inffersoll,    Jenokes,  Judd,   Julian,  affirmations  shall  be  taken  before  and  certified  by 

KeUey,  KeDogg,  Eelsey,  Ketoham,  Knapp,  Lafiin,  any  officer  lawfully  authorized  to  administer  oathv. 

Lash,  Lawrence,  Loean,  Loughridge,  Lynch^  May-  And  anj  person  who  shall  knowingly  swear  or  eflinn 

nard,   McCarthv,   McCra^  McGrew,  Eliakim   U.  falsely  m  taking  either  of  such  oaths  or  affirmationa 

Moore,  Jesse  H.  Moore,  William  Moore,  Daniel  J.  shall  oe  deemed  guilty  of  peijury,  and  shall  be  pim- 

Morrell,  Samuel  P.  Morrill,  Myers,  Negley,  O'Neill,  ished  therefor  by  imprisonment  not  less  than  one 

Orth,  Pacicard,  Paine,  Palmer,  Peters,  Pnelps,  Po-  year  and  not  more  than  ten  years,  and  shail  be  fined 

land,  Pomeroy,  Prosser,  Roots,  Sanford,  Sargent,  not  less  than  $1,000  and  not  more  than  $10,000.    And 

Sawyer,  Sohenck,  Scofield,  Shanks,  Lionel  A.  Shel-  in  all  trials  for  any  violation  of  this  act  the  ceTtifl- 

don.  Porter  Sheldon,  John  A.  Smith.   William  J.  cate  of  the  taking  of  either  of  said  oaths  oraffinna- 

Smith,   Worthington   C.    Smith,    William   Smyth,  tions,  with  proofofthe  signature  of  the  partv  accused, 

Starkweather,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Stokes,  Stough-  shall  be  taken  and  held  as  conclusive  evidence  that 

ton,    Strickland,   Strong,  Taffe,  Tanner,   Tillman,  such  oath  or  affirmation  was  regularly  and  lawfullj 

Townsend,   Twichell,   Tyner,   Upson,  Van   Horn,  administered  by  competent  authority: -<<«rf©fwi<tf 

Ward,  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  William  B.  Wash-  further^  That  every  such  person,  wno  shall  neglect, 

bum,  Welker,  Wheeler,  Whittemore^^Wllkinson,  for  the  period  of  thirty  days  next  after  the  passage 

Willard,  Williams,  John  T.Wilson,  and  Winans — 186;  of  this  act,  to  take,  suDScnbe,  and  file  sudi  oath  or 

Nats— Messrs.    Adams,    Archer,    Axtell,   Beck,  afilrmation  as  aforesaid,  shall  he  deemed  scd  taken 

Bird,  James  Brooks,  Burr,  Calkin,  Cleveland,  Cox,  to  all  intents  and  piuposes  to   have  vacated  his 

Crebs,  Deweeee,  Dickinson,  Dox,  Eldridge,  Getz,  office:  And  provided  further^  That  the  State  of  Mis- 

GoUaday,  Greene,  Griswold,   Haldeman,   Hamble-  sissippi  is  admitted  to  representation  in  Consxess  as 

ton,  Hamillj  Hawkins,  Holman.  Johnson,  Thomas  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  upon  the  following 

L.  Jones,  Kerr,  Knott,  Marshall,  Mayham,  McCor-  fundamental  conditions :  first,  that  the  eonstituticn 

mick,  McNeely,  Morgan,  Mungen,  Niblack,  Potter,  of  Mississippi  shall  never  be  so  amended  or  changed 

Randall,  Reeves,  Rice,  Rogers,  Bchumaker,  Shorrod,  as  to  deprive  any  citizen  or  class  of  oitixens  r  f  tl:o 

Slooam.  Joseph   S.  Smith,  Stiles,  Stone,  Strader,  United  States  of  the  right  to  vote  who  are  entitled  to 

Swfmn,  Sweeney,  Trimble,  Van  Auken,  Van  Tramp,  vote  by  the  constitution  herein 


recognised,  except 
as  are  now  felonicB 
at  common  law,  whereof  they  shall  have  been  duly 
Not  Yomro— Messrs.  Bamum,  Biggfi,  Churchill,     convioted  under  laws  equally  applicable  to  all  tbo 
Dickey,  Dockery,  Fox,  Haight,  Uays,  Hoag,  Hotch-    inhabitants  of  said  State:  PriUded;  That  any  altcr- 


Yoorhees,  Wells,  Eugene  M.  Wilson,  Winchester,     as  a  punishment  for  suoh  crimes  as  are  now  felonic-B 
Wood,  and  Woodward--68. 
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ation  f!^  8aid  oonstitatton,  proiipective  in  its  effects, 
maj  be  made  in  regard  to  tne  time  and  plaee  of  resi- 
dence of  voters :  second,  that  it  shall  never  be  law- 
ful for  the  said  State  to  deprive  an/  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  on  account  of  his  race,  color,  or  pre- 
viovB  condition  of  servitude,  of  the  right  to  hold 
office  under  the  oonstitation  and  laws  of  said  State, 
or  upon  aay  such  ground  to  require  of  him  an/  other 

Siaufications  for  office  than  such  as  are  required  of 
1  other  citinns;  third,  that  the  constitution  of 
MissiMippi  shall  never  be  so  amended  or  changed  as 
to  deprive  an/  citixen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted 8tBSe9  of  the  school  rights  and  privileges  secured 
bv  the  coiistitution  of  said  State. 


Mr.  Bailer,  of  MaBsaohasetta,  said :  ^*  This 
bill,  as  members  of  the  House  will  obserre,  if 
the/  have  followed  the  reading,  is  exacti/, 
word  for  word,  the  bill  under  which  the  State 
of  Virginia  was  admitted  to  representation  in 
Congreae.  Although  some  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Reconstmotion,  m/self  among 
the  number,  would  have  been  glad  to  change 
the  bill  in  some  respects,  /et  the  whole  mat- 
ter having  been  so  full/  and  thorough]/  dis- 
cussed, and  a  precedent  set  in  the  case  of  Vir- 
ginia, it  was  tnougbt,  after  mature  deliberation 
in  the  committee,  that  it  was  best  to  admit  Mis- 
sissippi, although  she  has  an  assured  Republi- 
can nurjorit/  and  Republican  representation, 
under  the  same  conditions  and  with  the  same 
provisos  as  in  the  case  of  Virginia. 

'^  The  oul/  change  in  the  bill  is  the  making 
provision  for  an  affirmation  as  well  as  an  oath, 
which  in  the  case  of  Virginia  was  provided  b/ 
a  supplementar/  act,  having  been  in  the  first 
instance  omitted  in  consequence  of  an  over- 
sight." 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Eentuck/:  "I  send  to  the 
Clerk^B  desk,  to  be  read,  the  amendment  which 
I  offer." 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment,  which  was 
offered  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  fol- 
lows: 

KU  to  admit  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  representation  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Wker^n  the  people  of  Mississippi  have  framed 
and  adonled  a  constitutional  State  government,  which 
is  repubiiean  in  form :  Therefore, 

Bs  U  MoeUdj  4^.,  That  the  said  State  of  Mlssis- 
ffippi  is  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded  and  the 
main  question  ordered,  which  was  on  agreeing 
to  the  substitute. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided 
in  the  negative,  as  follows : 

Txis— Messrs.  Adams,  Axtell,  Bomum.  Beck, 
Bi^a,  Bird,  Blidr,  James  Brooks,  Burchard,  Burr, 
Calkii],  Cleveland,  Cos,  Crebs,  Deveeso.  Dickinson, 
Docker/,  Dox.  Eldridge,  Farnsworth,  FewTi  Fink- 
elnbarv,  Fiten,  Garfield,  Getc.  Gibson,  Gollada/, 
Griswold,  Haiffht.  Hale,  Hambleton,  Ilamill,  Haw- 
kins, Ha/,  Hill,  Holman,  Jenckes,  Johnson.  Thomas 
L.  Jones,  Kellogg,  Kerr,  Ketcham,  Knott,  Lafiin, 
Lo^an,  Manhall,  Joa/ham,  McOormick,  McKenzie, 
McKeelj,  Milnes,  Morgan,  Niblack.  Orth,  Potter, 
RandalL  Beading,  Beeves,  Bice,  Biagwa/.  Bogers, 
Sehum&ker,  Sherrod,  Slocum,  Joseph  S.  Smith, 
Stiles,  Stone,  Strong,  Swann,  Sweene/,  Tanner, 
Tillman,  Trimble,  Van  Auken,  Van  Trump,  Voor- 

You  X.— 11    A 


hees.  Wells,  Euji^ene  M.  Wifson,  Wlnans,  Winches- 
ter, Witcher,  Wood,  and  Woodward — 88. 

Nats — Messrs.  Allison,  Ambler,  Armstrong,  Ar- 
nell,  Asper,  A/er,  Banks,  Beaman,  Beatt/,  Bitija- 
min,  Bennett,  Benton.  Boles,  Booker,  Bord,  Geor^^e 
M.  Brooks,  Bnck^uckler,  Bufflnton,  JBuraett,  Beiga- 
min  F.  Butler,  Koderick  B.  Butler,  Cake,  Cessna, 
Churchill,  Clarke,  Amasa  Cobb,  Clinton  1;.  Cobb, 
Cobum,  Conger,  Cook,  Cowles,  Dicke/,  Dixon,  Don- 
lo/,  Duval,  Dyer.  £la,  Ferries,  Hamilton,  Hawle/, 
Hoflin,  Hoar,  Juad,  Julian,  Keilo/,  Kelsey,  Knapp, 
Lash,  Ijawrence,  L/nch^  MoCrar/,  MoGrew,  Mercur, 
Bliakim  H.  Moore,  William  Moore,  Daniel  J.  Mor- 
rell,  Samuel  P.  Morrill,  M/ers,  Negle/,  O'Neill, 
Packard,  Packer.  Paine,  Palmer,  Peters,  Phelps, 
Piatt,  Pomerov,  Pressor,  Sargent,  Saw/er,  Schenok, 
Scofleld,  Shanks,  Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  Porter  Sheldon, 
John  A.  Smith,  William  J.  Smith,  William  Smyth, 
Starkweather,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Btokes,  Stough- 
ton,  Taffe,  Townsend,  Twichell,  Tyner,  Upson, 
Van  Horn,  Ward,  Cadwalader  'C.  Washburn,  WU- 
liam  B.  Washburn,  Wheeler,  Whittemore,  Wilkin- 
son, Willard,  Williams,  and  John  T.  Wilson— 100. 

Not  Vomro  —  Messrs.  Ames,  Archer,  Bailey, 
Bingham,  Bowen,  CuUom,  Davis,  Dawes,  Fisher, 
Fox,  GilflUan.  Greene,  Haldeman,  Hays.  Heaton, 
Hoag.  Hoge,  Hooper,  Hotchkiss,  Ingersoll,  Alexan- 
der H.  t^nes,  Loughbridge,  Maynard.  McCarthy, 
Jesse  H.  Moore,  Morrisse;^,  Mungen,  Poland,  Por- 
ter, Boots,  Sanford,  Worthington  C.  Smith,  Strader, 
Strickland,  and  Welker— 85. 

So  the  suhstitnte  was  rejected. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time ;  and,  heing  engrossed, 
it  was  accordingly  read  the  third  time. 

The  question  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  was 
taken ;  and  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
as  follows : 

TxAB  —  Messrs.  Allison,  Ambler.  Ames,  Arm- 
strong, Arnell,  Asper,  Aycr,  Banlcs,  Beaman,  Beatty, 
Benjamin,  Bennett,  Benton,  Bingham,  Blair,  Boles, 
Booker,  Bowen,  Bo/d,  George  M.  Brooks,  Buck, 
Buckley,  Bufllnton,  Burchard,  Burdett,  Benjamin 
F.  Butler,  Boderick  B.  Butler,  Cake,  Cessna,  Church- 
ill, Clarke,  Amasa  Cobb,  Clinton  L.  Cobb,  Cobum, 
Conger,  Cook,  Cowles,  Cullom,  Davis,  Dawes,  De- 
weese,  Dickey,  Dixon,  Docker/,  Donley,  Duval, 
Dyer,  Bla,  Farnsworth,  Ferries,  Ferry,  FinKclnburg, 
Fitch,  Garfield,  Gilfillan,  Hale,  Hamilton,  Hawley, 
Hay,  Heflin,  Ilill,  Hoge,  Hooper,  Jenckes,  Jndd, 
Julian,  Kelley,  Kellogg,  Kelsev,  Ketcham,  Knapp, 
Laflin,  Lash,  Lawrence,  Logan,  lioughbridge,  Lynon, 
Maynard,  McCrarv,  McGrew.  McKenzie,  Mercur. 
Milnes,  Eliakim  H.  Moore,  W  illiam  Moore.  Daniel 
J.  Morrell,  Samuel  P.  Morrill,  M/ers,  Negley, 
O'Neill,  Orth,  Packard,  Packer,  Paine,  Peters, 
Phelps,  Piatt,  Pomeroy,  Prosser,  Bidgway.  Boote, 
Sargent,  Sawver,  Soofield,  Shanks,  Lionel  A.  Shel- 
don. Porter  Snel  don,  John  A.  Smith,  William  Smyth, 
Starkweather,  Stevens.  Stevenson,  Stokes,  Stough- 
ton.  Strong,  Taffe,  Tanner,  Tillman,  Townsend, 
Twichell,  Tyner,  Upson.  Van  Horn,  Ward,  Cadwal- 
ader C.  Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker, 
Wheeler,  Whittemore,  Wilkinson,  Willard,  Wil- 
liams, John  T.  Wilson,  and  Winan9-~184. 

Nats— Messrs.  Adams.  Archer,  Beck,  Biggs,  Bird, 
James  Brooks,  Burr.  Calkin,  Cleveland,  Cox,  Crebs, 
Dickinson,  Dox,  Blaridge,  Getx.  Gibson,  Golladay, 
Greene,  Griswold,  Haight,  Hambleton,  HamUl^oar,. 
Holman.  Johnson,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Kerr.  Knott,. 
Marshall,  Mayham,  MoCormick.  McNeely,  Morgan,. 
Niblack,  Palmer,  Potter,  Bandall,  Beading,  Beeves,. 
Bice,  Bogers,  Schumaker,  Sherrod,  Stiles,  Stone^ 
Strader,  Swann,  Sweeney,  Trimble,  Van  Auken, 
Van  Trump,  Voorhees,  Wella,  Winchester,  Wood, 
and  Woodward — ^66. 

Not  Votdto — Messrs.  Axtell,  Bailey,  Bamnm, 
Fisher,  Fox,  Haldeman,  Hawkins,  Hays,  Hoaton, 
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^^  »  

H<Mff|  Hotchkiss,  IngeraoU,  Alexander  H.  Jones,  "hie-  member  of  the  Legislature,  voted  for  the  cell  of  the 

CarUij,  Jesse  H.  Moore,  Morrissey^Mungen,  Poland,  convention  that  passed  the  ordinance  of  secoNiou, 

Porter,  Sanford,  Schencic,  Slocum,  Joseph  8.  Smitli,  or  who,  as  a  delegate  to  any  convention,  voted  toTdr 

William  J.  Smith,  Worthington  C.  Smith,  Strick-  signed  any  ordinance  of  secession,  or  wno  gave  to:- 

land,  Eugene  M.  Wilson,  ana  Witcher — 28.  untary  aid,  oonntenanoe,  counsel,  or  enoouragement, 

to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  to  the  United 

In  the  Senate,  on  Febrnary  lOtb,  tbo  IJouse  States,  or  who  accepted  or  attempted  to  ezerciae  the 

bill  for  the  admission  of  Mississippi  to  repre-  functions  of  any  office,  dvil  or  miliUiy,  under  ibt 

«.ntation  in  Congress  was  taken  up  for  co.sid-  :fo?^„»S£SJ*°^^uurruSk5^^lSSi;; 
erauon.  «  ,„.  ,  .,  >»r  -r*  or  inimical  thereto,  except  all  persona  who  aided  re- 
Mr.  Trumbml,  of  Illinois,  said :  *'  Mr.  Presi-  construction  by  voting  for  this  conveDtion,  or  vfao 
dent,  I  deem  it  incumbent  on  me,  as  the  organ  have  continuously  advocated  the  assembling  of  this 
of  the  committee  reporting  this  bill,  to  state  to  convention  and  shall  continuously  and  in  good  fiitii 
♦iia  fl/i«iAfA  ♦>./>  ^^^Ai*^i^^  ^f  -Lr:aa:»J:»*v;  «*  ♦v;«  advocate  the  acts  of  the  same;  but  the  LegisutuFe 
the  Senate  the  condition  of  Mississippi  at  this  ^^^^^^  ^^^  disability :  li^>Med,  That  nothing 

time.  In  pursuance  of  the  act  which  was  in  this  section,  except  votmg  for  or  signing  the  or- 
passed  in  April  last,  authorizing  the  President  dinance  of  secession,  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  ex- 
of  the  United  States  to  submit  the  constitu-  circle  from  office  the  private  soldier  of  the  kt«j  so- 
tions  of  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  to  a  ^^^""^  Confederate  States  army, 
vote  of  the  people,  and  to  submit  them  either  "  The  vote  upon  the  adoption  of  that  clause 
in  whole,  or  to  submit  separate  clauses  of  the  o^  the  constitution  was  2,390  in  its  favor,  and 
various  constitutions,  as  he  should  think  prop-  against  it  87,258 ;  so  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
er,  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  the  constitution  proscriptive  provision,  prohibiting  the  holding 
formed  by  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  o^  o^ce  ^7  persons  who  liad  been  engaged  in 
State  of  Mississippi  was  submitted  to  the  vot-  the  rebellion,  was  voted  down  by  the  decisive 
ers  of  that  State  on  the  80th  of  November,  vote  of  87,000  to  2,000, 
1869,  and  four  clauses  of  that  constitution  "  Section  five  of  article  twelve  of  the  con- 
were  submitted  separately  to  the  voters  of  the  stitution  was  also  submitted  to  a  separate  veto. 
State.  Of  the  four  clauses  submitted,  three  That  section  is  in  these  words : 
were  rejected  and  one  was  retained.  The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  pledged  or 
"I  will  read  to  the  Senate  the  separate  loaned  in  aid  of  any  neraon,  association,  or  corpora- 
clauses  which  were  submitted  to  the  voters  of  ij^P,^  ",^'  ^^*"  ^"^  ??"**  hereafter  become  a  stock- 
liT  X  al  ""^^**  r  ~|^  5»«u.*i**wc»x  w  VUJ3  YKtwito  vx  ^Qi^^jf  ijj  uny  coipoHition  or  association. 

that  State,  and  then  will  give  the  vote  upon        ..rjv,        x^i,*  .^  *x.. 

adopting  or  r^geotmg  themfso  that  the  Senate  .      l^tiTfoV^''''  •  ^f  •T^^X'SZ"^'"''  ^fw  tV"' 

will  see  exactly  what  waL  submitted  to  the  '"&  it,  70,427;  against  it,  20,884;  so  that  the 

voters  of  the  State,  what  was  left  out,  and  provision  remains  as  a  part  of  the  conrtitu^^^^ 

what  was  retained  ii  the  constitution.    I  have  ,  "  A  part  of  the  oath  prescnbedm  thetwen- 

the  constitution  here,  which,  however,  was  *y:-«ixth  section  of  article  twelve  of  the  con- 

passed  upon  by  Congress  at  its  session  in  April  2,V*?*'''«  ^'''  ™^°^^^"  "^  w^^T^^**'"'®  ""/ 

last.    Congress  waT  satisfied  with  the  consti-  State  oflSoers  was  also  suteiitted  to  a  separa^ 

tution  at  that  time,  and  directed  it  to  be  sub-  J,^*^  by  direction  of  the  President.     The  part 

mitted  in  the  manner  I  have  already  statod.  *^^«  submitted  reads  as  foUows : 

The  first  of  the  distinct  clauses  which  were       That  I  have  never,  as  a  member  of  any  convention, 

submitted  by  the  President  to  a  separate  vote  Itlt'^Jer^f^l'r:^^^^  ^Sta^H^iS:: 

was  a  part  or  section  three  of  article  seven,  voted  for  the  call  of  any  convention  that  passed  ary 

It  is  a  part  of  the  oath  that  the  constitution  re-  such  ordinance. 

quired  to  be  taken  by  the  voters.    It  reads  as        "  The  vot©  upon  that  clause  was,  in  fevor  of 

follows:  its  retention,  2,170,  and  against  it,  88,444;  so 

That  I  am  not  disfranchised  in  any  of  the  pro-  that  this  proscriptive  provision  was  also  re- 

^i*!?°?n?^i^®  ^  ^°?5°  ^  the  reconstruction  wts  jected  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.     Tliese 

of  the  Thirty-mnth  and  Fortieth  Congresses,  and  that  1^         xi J^  f  .      a^naraf^  rUnqps   whiVh    wpr<» 

I  admit  the  political  and  civil  eauflity  of  all  men;  ^?^®.A^  ?^Yu  ^^P^^^^e  <^a"ses   wnicn    were 

so  help  me  God :  Providsd.  That  if  Congress  shall  at  submitted  to  the  people  of  that  State,  three  of 

any  time  remove  the  disabilities  of  any  person  dis-  which  were  rejected,  and  the  one  prohibiting 

franohised  in  the  said  reconstruction  acts  of  the  said  the  pledging  of  the  credit  of  the  State  to  cor- 

Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  Congresses,  and  the  Legis-  porations  was  retained.     The  vote  upon  the 

lature  of  this  State  shall  concur  therein,  then  so  ««  -j,,^  ^^♦i,^  ^^^c^\4.^*i^^  «ro« .  ;«  r—,^-    ^'u, 

much  of  this  oath,  and  so  much  only,  as  refers  to  the  ^^^^idue  of  the  constitution  was :  in  fevor  of  its 

said  reconstruction  acts  shall  not  be  required  of  such  adoption,  108,785,  and  agamst  it,  9,9o5  ;  mak- 

person  so  pardoned  to  entitle  him  to  be  registered.  ing  a  total  vote  of  1H,690.    Less  than  10,000 

»*The  vote  upon  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  o^t  of  the  entire  number  voted  against  the 

that  oath  which  I  havejust  read  to  the  Senate  constitution  which  is  now  presented  as  the 

was,  in  favor  of  retaining  it,  2,206 ;  for  its  re-  constitution  of  Mississippi.    So  it  will  be  seen 

jection,.  87,874.    It  was  rejected,  the  Senate  that  Mississippi  comes  hero  with  a  constitution 

will  observe,  by  an  iQmost  unanimous  vote  of  ratified  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and  the 

the  voters  of  the  State  of  Mississippi   Section  proscriptive  features  which  were  put  into  the 

five  of  the  same  article  woa  also  submitted  to  a  constitution  by  the  convention  which  assem- 

separate  vote.    That  section  declares:  Wed  have  been  voted  out  of  it  by,  I  am  happy 

No  person  shaU  be  eligible  to  any  office  of  profit  to  say,  a  very  decisive  vote.     I  think  that  we 

or  trust,  civil  or  military,  in  this  State,  %vho,  as  a  0  we  much  of  the  good  feelmg  which  now  exists  in 
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the  State  of  Mississippi  to  the  liberality  of  her  that  she  may  not  be  trusted  with  the  powers 

citizeQs  in  rejecting  those  proscriptions  which  of  a  fall-grown  State  as  well  as  the  State  of 

the  convention  had  sought  to  pat  npon  the  Illinois  or  any  other  State  in  the  Union? 

voters  and  upon  the  right  to  hold  office  in  that  ''  I  do  not  propose  to  argae  this  qaestion.    I 

State.  believe  that  when  a  State  is  entitled  to  repre- 

*^  The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  sentation  in  this  Union,  and  becomes  one  of 

a  bill  which  is  a  copy  in  so  many  words  of  the  the  States  of  the  Union,  it  is  a  fall  and  com- 

bill  recognizing  the  State  of  Virginia  as  enti-  plete  State,  with  all  the  rights  in  all  respects 

tied  to  represeatation,  except  that  it  applies  of  every  other  State.    I  want  the  State  of 

to  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  except  also  that  Mississippi  here  as  a  full-grown  State.    I  want 

it  provides  that  the  oaths  required  by  it  may  its  representatives  to  stand  up  in  the  Congress 

be  affirmations  where  persons  are  conscien-  of  the  United  States  as  tlie  representatives  of 

tiooslj  sempnlons  about  taking  oaths.    It  will  a  coequal  State  of  the  Union,  and  not  of  an 

be  remembered  by  the  Senate  that  we  passed  inferior  and  subordinate  State,  or  a  State  with 

a  supplemental'bill  in  the  case  of  Virginia  to  conditions  imposed  upon  it  not  imposed  upon 

correct  the  omission  in  the  original  bill,  so  the  other  States  of  the  Union, 

that  this  is  precisely  the  bill  that  was  passed  in  '^  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  the 

reference  to  tiie  State  of  Virginia,  now  sought  Judiciary,  and  hence  they  have  reported  back 

to  be  applied  to  the  State  of  Mississippi.    The  the  House  bill  with  a  recommendation  to  strike 

House  of  Bepresentatives,  it  will  be  remem-  out  the  whole  of  these  conditions,  and  every 

bered,  passed  a  bill  for  the  recognition  of  the  thing  except  the  single  provision  declaring  the 

State  of  Virginia  in  the  simplest  form,  simply  State  of  Mississippi  entitled  to  representation 

declaring  that  the  State  of  Virginia  was  en-  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

titled  to  representation  in  Congress,  but  the  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said :  *^  I  do  not 

Senate  thought  proper  to  attach  conditions,  want  to  open  the  question  now' as  to  what  our 

The  Committee  on  the^  Judiciary  reported  a  powers  are  in  imposing  conditions.    It  has 

resolution  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  been  fairly  demonstrated,  I  think,  on  this  floor, 

Virginia,  also  in  its  simplest  form,  and  the  that  we  have  the  power  to  impose  these  con- 

opini<Hi  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  now  is  ditions,  as  they  are  called,  and  I  do  not  cavil 

that  these  conditions  ought  not  to  be  attached  about  names ;  that  the  thing  we  have  put 

to  any  State^  into  the  statute  with  regard  to  Virginia,  she 

^*  It  is  believed  by  that  committee  that  Con-  having  chosen  to  come  in  under  it,  binds  her, 

gress  has  no  authority  to  impose  such  condi-  I  think  that  may  be  demonstrated.    I  think  it 

tioQs ;  that  they  have  no  binding  efficacy ;  that  has  been  demonstrated.  I  know  some  Senators 

their  effect  is  evil,  and  evil  only ;  and  that  it  is  do  not  think  so.    Very  well.   We  have  applied 

keeping  up  a  distinction  in  regard  to  the  States  it  to  her,  not  in  order  to  make  her  unequal,  as 

which  can  do  no  good,  and  may  do  much  harm,  she  is  not ;  not  in  order  to  make  her  subordi- 

It  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  action  in  the  nate,  as  she  is  not ;  but  in  order  to  make  per- 

State  of  Mississippi,  the  voters  of  that  State  petual  within  her  territory  that  clause  of  the 

having  acted  liberally.    They  have  struck  out  Constitution  which  declares  that  she  shall  have 

the  proscriptive  provisions  in  their  constitu-  a  republican  form  of  government  all  the  time, 

tion ;  they  have  organized  their  State  peace-  and  that  she  shall  not  turn  her  back  upon  us 

fully.    The  condition' of  affairs  in  the  State  of  this  year  or  next  year  or  fifty  years  hence,  and 

Mississippi,  so  far  as  I  know — and  I  have  taken  undertake  to  make  progress  in  a  retrogressive 

some  pains  to  inquire — is  as  favorable  to  peace  direction. 

and  good  order  as  in  any  of  the  late  rebel  "  This  is  only  one  of  the  means  which  the 

Stat^  perhaps  more  so,  and  it  is  owing,  in  nation  has,  which  the  founders  of  the  nation 

my  judgment,  to  the  liberal  policy  which  has  intended  it  should  have,  of  securing  liberty 

beenpursued  there.  and  equal  rights  and  public  progress  in  every 

"Why,  th^  it  may  be  asked,  should  condi-  one  of  the  States;  and  I  fail  to  see  the  force 

tions  be  imposed  upon  the  State  of  Mississippi  of  the  argument  which  goes  to  maintain  that 

when  fihe  is  recognized  as  entitled  to  represen-  to  do  that  by  appropriate  and  legitimate  means 

tatlon  in  this  body?    Does  anybody  suppose  of  legislation,  in  making  a  compact  with  a 

that  the  State  of  Mississippi  is  going  back?  State  when  she  comes  in,  or  imposing  a  consti- 

Does  anybody  suppose  that  a  State  organized  tution  on  her  when  she  comes  in,  is  making  her 

as  the  State  of  Mississippi  is,  and  under  the  uneqntd.    She  is  equally  bound  by  the  express 

inflaenoes  that  she  has  been  organized  under,  letter  of  the  law  and  by  the  Constitution  to 

is  going  back  and  going  to  change  her  consti-  maintain  republican  institutions.    She  has  no 

tution  and  make  it  oppressive  upon  any  por-.  right  at  any  time  to  disfranchise  any  portion  of 

tion  of  her  people?    Is  there  any  thing  in  the  her  people  who  are  voters.    We  should  have 

character  of  the  delegation  which  Mississippi  a  right  without  such  conditions,  I  agree  and 

has  elected  and  sent  to  the  two  Houses  of  maintiun,  to  interfere,  imd  it  would  be- on r 

Congress,  ]s  there  any  thing  in  the  character  of  highest  duty  to  execute  and  exercise  that  right, 

her  Legislature,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  char-  ''But  these  States  are  in  a  peculiar  condi- 

actcr  of  the  officials  of  that  State  in  any  re-  tion.    They  have  cost  the  nation  innumerable 

spect,  to  warrant  the  belief  or  the  suggestion  lives,  a  great  waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  and 
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we  are  endearoring  to  restore  order,  to  seonre  Congress.    Sir,  if  Mississippi  is  a  State  in  this 

private  rights  to  the  rebels  aa  well  as  to  the  Union,  she  is  entitled  to  her  representation  ia 

Union  men.    Wearenotnndertaking  to  set  np  this  bodj  hj  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the 

one  law  for  one  class  of  people  and  another  Constitution,  and  not  bj  this  act.     If  Miasis- 

for  another,  but  we  are  only  endeavoring  to  sippi  is  a  State  in  this  Union,  she  is  entitled  to 

maintain  eqoal  security  and  equal  privileges  in  two  Senators  upon  this  floor,  just  as  much  as 

those  States.  any  other  State,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Vermont, 

**  Now,  is  it  not  wise,  as  a  matter  of  precau-  or  Ohio ;  and  she  has  the  right  to  it  by  virtue 
tion,  to  say  to  these  very  people,  in  the  Ian-  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  not 
gaage  of  my  friend  from  Illinois,  who  -have  because  you  pass  this  act. 
shown  so  unanimous  a  disposition  to  restore  **  True,  I  am  not  objecting  to  the  passage  of 
themselves  to  a  friendly  condition  of  progres-  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee,  declaring 
sive  republicanism :  *  We  accept  you  in  the  *•  that  the  State  of  Mississippi  is  entitled  to 
same  spirit  in  which  you  come ;  and,  feeling  representation  in  the  Congress'  of  the  United 
that  your  spirit  is  both  generous  and  genuine.  States ;  *  but  I  do  object  to  this  contintial  thrast- 
we  apply  to  you  the  same  guarantees  and  tests  ing  in  the  face  of  the  Senate  and  country  the 
that  we  have  to  others  9 '  Now,  if  the  people  fact  that  the  majority  in  this  body  deem  it 
of  Mississippi  are  sincere,  they  will  accept  it  necessary  to  preserve  their  consistency*— con- 
without  any  complaint  whatever ;  if  the  people  sistency  with  their  reconstruction  acts  and  the 
of  Mississippi  are  not  sincere,  these  conditions  measures  that  have  been  passed  with  reference 
and  limitations  imposed  upon  them  are  the  very  to  the  restoration  of  the  Southern  States.  Pre- 
things  that  their  condition  absolutely  requires  cedents  are  referred  to — ^the  precedents  of  the 
of  us.  If  the  condition  there  is,  as  I  do  not  laws  admitting  the  other  States.  OonditiGns 
doubt  it  is,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  thinks,  have  been  applied  to  them,  and,  it  ia  said,  be- 
they  will  not  feel  that  they  are  imposed  upon  cause  we  did  it  with  them,  why  not  do  it  virith 
or  inaulted,  or  coerced  in  any  unfriendly  spirit  Mississippi ;  becanse  we  made  fundamental  con- 
by  finding  in  the  bill  as  to  them  the  very  same  ditions  for  the  other  States,  why  not  for  Mis- 
provisions  that  are  in  bills  as  to  all  their  sister  sissippi ;  and  why  not  for  Texas  wh^i  she 
rebellious  and  restored  States,  every  one  of  shall  apply  for  admission?  Sir,  it  is  these 
them.  precedents  and  the  attempt  to  preserve  x>o]iti- 

*'  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  this  argu-  cal  and  party  consistency  that  have  brought  to 

ment  any  more  than  my  friend  does.    I  only  us  all  this  trouble. 

wish  to  state  the  view  that  I  entertain,  as  one        '^I  shall  not  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  pol- 

member  of  the  committee,  of  the  high  propri-  icy  of  these  reconstruction  measures,  bnt  I  do 

oty  of  standing  by  the  House  bill.'*  say,  and  I  put  it  now  to  the  Senate,  that  the 

Mr.  Norton,  of  Minnesota,  said:  "Mr.  Presi-  whole  diflficulty  you  have  had  in  your  recon- 
dent,  like  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  I  do  not  struction  was  that  you  wanted  to  preserve 
care  to  open  up  the  discussion  of  the  questions  your  consistency,  and  have  not  adapted  your 
incident  to  the  admission  of  these  States,  and  legislation  to  the  wonts  and  necessities  practi- 
those  <^nestions  that  have  been  discussed  in  the  cally  of  the  people  of  these  States.  Yon  aay 
Virginia  and  Georgia  bills ;  but,  at  the  risk  of  that  they  are  not  reconstructed  or  restored  to 
tak&g  up  the  time  of  the  Senate,  I  would  wish  their  practical  relations  to  the  General  Gov- 
again  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  emment  until  you  have  admitted  them  to  rep- 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  I  know  how  resentation,  making  the  existence  of  the  State 
ranch  it  is  slighted,  and  how  lightly  it  is  treated  depend  upon  the  fact  whether  it  has  represen- 
here ;  but  I  would  wish  again  to  call  the  atten-  tation  in  Congress.  If  they  have  R^resenta-' 
tion  of  the  Senate  to  the  provisions  of  the  tlves  in  the  other  House  and  Senators  upon 
Constitution.    I  quote  its  words  :  this  floor,  then,  yon  sa^,  they  are  States.     But, 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  oomposod  sir,  the  fact  of  their  right  to  representation  in 

of  two  Senators  from  each  State.  the  other  House  and  here  depends  upon  wh^Ji- 

**  And,  when  that  provision  of  the  Constitu-  er  they  are  States  independent  of  their  ropre- 

tion  has  its  legitimate  operation  and  force,  a  sentation. 

State  of  this  Union  is  entitled,  not  by  the  law        ^^  Now,  if  Mississippi  is  a  State  in  this  Union, 

which  yon  now  propose  to  pass,  not  by  the  she  is  entitled,  not  under  your  law,  bnt  under 

provisions  of  this  bill  as  reported  by  the  com-  the  Constitution,  to  representation ;  and  the 

raittee,  but  by  the  Constitution  itself,  to  rep-  qualiflcation,  election,  and  retumaof  the  mem- 

resentation  and  to  two  Senators  upon  this  hers  are  the  only  questions  for  you.    If  Miaai»- 

floor.    Congress  may  admit  new  States,  but^  sippi  is  a  State  in  the  Union,  she  is  entitled, 

when  they  are  admitted,  they  are  States  like  without  your  law,  without  your  act,  to  repre- 

other  States,  and  all  upon  an  equal  footing  in  sentation  upon  this  floor,  and  upon  the  other. 

every  respect  whatever.  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill,  because  I  chooee  to 

"lliis  bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  I  let  all  your  reconstruction  acts  go.    I  care 

do  not  object  to,  because  it  is  an  effort  of  the  nothing  for  the  preservation  of  your  consist- 

mt^ority  in  the  Senate  to  preserve  their  con-  ency  in  these  matters ;  but  I  so  vote  for  the 

sistency,  and  by  it  they  declare  that  the  State  purpose  of  bringing  these  States  back  to  their 

of  Mississippi  is  entitled  to  representation  in  proper  practical  relations  to  the  General  Qov* 
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eminent;  and,  so  far  us  they  inform  ns  it  is  first,  that  all  men  are  equal  in  rights;   and, 

Deoeflsary  to  bring  prosperity,  peace,  law,  and  secondly,  that  just  government  stands  only  on 

order  to  thoae  States,  I  prefer  to  do  what  I  can  the  consent  of  the  governed.     Other  things 

to  bring  it  about."  may  fail,  bat  these  cannot.    Whenever  Oon- 

]£r.WiIley,  of  West  Virginia,  moved  to  amend  gross  is  called  to  maintain  a  republican  gov- 

by  striking  oat  tihe  third  proviso,  and  insert-  emment,  it  must  be  according  to  these  uni- 

iog  as  fcAowa  :  versal,  irreversible  principles.    The  power  to 

Thnt  BO  much  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  «  An  ««»ii»tain  necessarily  implies  aU  anciUary  pow- 

act  to  mdmit  the  State  of  Virginii  to  repreaentadoQ  «"  oi    prevention    and   precaution,  so  that 

io  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,"  approved  Jan-  republican  government  may  be  assured.     All 

vary  20, 1970,  as  deolares  that  Virginia  is  admitted  to  these  powers  are  essentially  national,  and  not 

repn»entation  upon  oertwn  fundamental  conditLona  ^^^      xhey  belong  to  the  nation,  and  not  to 

therein  ezpreaseo,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  re-  .i     State 

^  .  *'  So  long  as  slavery  existed,  this  definition 
Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts)  said  :  "  The  was  impossible.  State  rights  were  set  up 
sigoment  for  State  rights  proceeds  on  a  mis-  agahist  human  rights ;  but  with  the  death  of 
apprehension.  Nobody  doubts  the  riffht  of  a  slavery,  followed  by  the  extinction  of  the  re- 
State  to  local  self-government,  through  which  bellion,  this  definition  takes  its  just  place 
are  supplied  the  opportunities  of  political  edu-  in  our  national  system.  Therefore,  whatever 
cation,  and  also  of  local  administration  adapted  tends  to  maintsAn .  a  republican  government 
precisely  to  local  wants.  This  is  the  peculi-  and  to  place  it  beyond  assault;  whatever  tends 
arity  of  oar  national  system,  wherein  it  differs  to  miuntain  the  great  principles  declaredn.at 
espeoiidly  from  the  centralized  imperialism  of  our  birth  as  a  nations-all  this  is  constitutional. 
France.  But,  while  recognizing  the  State  as  As  well  deny  that  the  sun  shines ;  as  well  with 
the  agency  for  all  matters  properly  local,  it  puny  arm  attempt  to  drag  the  sun  from  the 
must  not  be  aliowed  to  interfere  with  those  sky.  Still  it  shines.  God  be  praised,  iko  day 
other  matters,  being  rights  and  duties,  which  has  passed  when  State  rights  can  be  exalted 
are  not  local  but  universal.  above  human  rights  I 

'^Now,  sir,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  *^  It  is  for  Congress  to  determine,  in  its  dis- 
the  equal  rights  of  all  must  be  placed  under  cretion,  how  republican  government  shall  be 
tha  safeguard  of  one  uniform  law,  which  shall  maintained.  Whatever  it  does  in  this  regard, 
be  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  nation — the  whether  by  general  law,  or  by  condition  or 
same  in  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  as  in  limitation  on  States,  is  plainly  constitutional 
Boston  and  Chicago.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  beyond  all  question.  All  is  in  the  discretion  of 
that  the  rights  of  the  citizen  can  differ  in  dif-  Congress,  which  may  select  the  ^means'  by 
ferent  States.  They  must  be  the  same  in  all  which  this  great  guarantee  shall  be  performed, 
the  States;  but  this  can  be  consummated  only  It  is  a  guarantee  by  the  express  text  of  the 
by  the  naUonal  authority.  Therefore,  on  Constitution,  and  it  must  be  performed.  In  se- 
grounds  of  reason,  I  repel  that  pretension  of  looting  the  means,  Congress  cannot  hesitate  at 
State  rights  wluch  would  take  this  Just  prerog-  any  requirement  calculated  to  secure  the  benefi- 
atire  from  the  nation.  Understand  me,  sir,  I  cent  result.  By  condition  precedent,  by  con- 
do  not  seek  to  eentraliMe^  but  to  nationcUue.  dition  subsequent,  by  prohibitory  legislati(Hi, 
The  partisans  of  State  rights,  in  their  efforts  by  legblation  acting  directly  on  the  States  or 
to  d^MUraliae^  would  dmationalies.  In  the  the  people--by  each  and  all  of  these,  Congress 
name  of  local  self-government  they  would  over^  may  act,  bearing  in  mind  always  the  great  defi- 
throw  the  nation.  nition  supplied  by  our  fathers,  which  must  be 

*^  If  I  am  asked  where  I  find  these  national  maintained  at  all  hazards. 
powers,  I  answer  that  they  are  in  those  two  *^  It  is  vain  to  say  that  our  fathers  did  not 
great  title-deeds  of  the  Republic,  the  Deolara-  intend  this  ^eat  power  and  foresee  its  exercise. 
tioa  of  Independence  and  the  national  Consti-  There  it  is  m  the  Constitution,  clear  and  oom- 
tutton.  Whether  viewed  apart  or  together,  manding,  and  there  is  the  great  definition  in  the 
these  two  are  one  and  the  same ;  but  the  two  Declaration  of  Independence,  clear  and  com- 
reSnforee  each  other.  The  Declaration  of  manding.  K  our  fathers  did  not  fully  appre- 
Indepeodence  finds  proper  machinery  for  its  elate  their  mighty  act,  neither  did  the  barons 
great  purposes  in  the  national  Constitution,  at  Rannymede  when  they  obtained  Magna 
while  the  national  Ooustitution  is  explained,  Charta,  the  perpetual  landmark  of  English 
invigorated,  and  elevated,  by  the  Declaration  rights.  The  words  of  the  poet  are  again  ful- 
of  InABpendence.  By  the  national  Constitu-  filled :  '  They  builded  better  than  they  knew.' 
tioQ,  tiie  nation  is  bound  to  assure  a  repnb-  But  they  did  build.  They  built  this  vast  tem- 
lican  government  to  all  the  States,  thus  giving  pie  of  republican  liberty,  and  ei\joined  upon 
to  OcDgress  the  plenary  power  to  fix  the  defi-  Congress  its  perpetual  safeguard,  '  any  thing 
nstion  of  such  a  government ;  but  by  the  Dec-  in  the  constitution  or  the  laws  of  any  State  to 
laration  of  Independence,  the  fandamental  the  contrary  notwithstanding;' and,  sir,  by  the 
elements  of  this  very  definition  are  supplied  oath  which  you  have  taken  to  support  the  Con- 
in  terms  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeaL  stltntion,  are  you  bound  to  watoli  and  protect 
By  this  Dectaradon  it  is  solemnly  announced,  this  vast  temple.    The  recent  war  has  nad  its 
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losses,  terriblo  and  afflicting.    It  has  had  its  we  are  not  to  he  told,  hecaose  we  deny  the  on- 

gains  fdso.    First  among  these  gains  is  that  nipotence  of  Congress,  that  therefore  we  are 

interpretation  of  the  Constitution  which  makes  opposed  to  human  rights!     Whj,  sir,  it  would 

us  a  nation,  and  places  the  equal  rights  of  all  be  a  surrender  of  human  righta  to  imperial 

under  the  protection  of  the  national  power,  centralized  government  if  the  people  of  tbis 

being  noUiing  less  than  the  fulfilment  of  the  country  should  ever  consent  to  emrrender  up  all 

early  promises  of  the  fathers.    Too  slowly  has  their  rights  of  liberty  to  the  central  Govem- 

this  been  accomplished ;  but  it  is  accomplished  ment  here  at  Washington,  the  farthest  removed 

at  last,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  these  from  them  of  any  Government  estahlifihed  in 

l)romi3es  are  in  no  respect  neglected,  and  that  this  country." 

the  republic,  one  and  indivisible,  dedicated  to  The  Vice-President:  "  The  questicm  is  on  the 

human  rights,  and  an  example  to  mankind,  is  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Weft 

upheld  in  every  part  of  our  wide-spread  coun-  Virginia." 

try."  The  question  being  taken,  resulted  as  fol- 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  said :  "  Mr.  Presi-  lows : 

dent,  human  rights  and  the  liberties  of  this  peo-  Yeas— Mopbts.  Bayard,  Casscrly,  Conkling,  Dsvtf, 

pie  are  safer  retained  by  the  people  themselves  Ferry, 

and  at  home  than  they  are  conferred  upon  Creery 

any  imperial  central  government  fe-J;  ^i^^an-d  Wm^Zl-M. 

Human  rights,  thank  God  I  in  this  land  do  Nays— Messrs.  Abbott,  Anthony.  Borcmnn,  Brovn- 

not  depend  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  Iotv.  Buckingham,  Cameron,  Ghandlor,  Cole,  Crarin, 

States ;  and  this  is  a  modem  and  a  false  idea  Brake,  Edmunds,  Fenton,  Gilbert,  Hamlin.  HarUn, 

of  our  Government,  that  the  Congress  of  the  Harria,  Howard,  Howell,  McDonald,  Morrill  of  Ver- 

United  States  is  the  great  centre  o}  the  liber-  g^'jy'aS.^?^^ 

ties  of  this  people.  The  Congress  of  the  United  ner,  Thayer.  Tipton,  "Wilson,  and  yatcft-«6. 

States  is  composed  of  but  the  servants  of  the  Abbekt— Messm.    Caroent^r,    Cattell,     Corhett. 

sovereign  people ;  and  the  liberties  of  this  peo-  Howe,  Lewis,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Norton,  Schurz,  and 

pie,  if  preserved  at  all,  are  to  be  preserved  by  S^«nn"i— ^• 

the  people  themselves.    This  is  a  limited  Gov-  So  the  amendment  was  rejected, 

emment;  and  the  further  you  take  from  the  The  Vice-President:    "The  question  reeura 

people  the  power  that  is  in  their  own  hands,  on  the  amendment  reported  by  the  Coismitiee 

the  more  danger  there  is  of  overturning  their  on  the  Judiciary,  to  strike  out  all  of  the  biU  after 

liberties.    All  government  is  an  evil.    It  were  the  words  *  United  States,'  in  line  four,  upon 

better  that  all  power  were  retained  by  the  peo-  which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered." 

pie  themselves,  if  it  wore  possible ;  but  m  a  The  question  being  taken,  resulted  as  fol- 

great  coimtry  like  this  the  people  cannot  all  lows : 

assemble  together  to  establish  the  necessary  Yeas— Messrs.  Bayard,  Caeserly,  Cole,  ConkKnp, 

rules  for  the  protection  of  person  and  prop-  Davis,  Fenton,  Ferry,  Fowler,  Hamilton,  Johnston, 

orty ;  and.  hence  they  have  adopted  a  repre-  KoUogg,  McCreery,  MoniU  of  Maine,  Rom,  Sanity- 

sentatiye  form  of  government    That  «  what  ^I'SAutSXtotrT^lO'^irrr,^^ 

republican  government  means — a  represent-  ley,  and  'frilliamfiI-27. 

ative  government;  and  the  ftirthcr  the  power  "Nats— Messrs.  Abbott, Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 
is  taken  from  the  people  the  greater  the  danger  lo^^i  Biickimfham,Cameron,  Chandler,  Cragin,  Drake, 

is  that  their  liberties  will  be  encroached  upon,  g^^,?^^^  ^^^V'.'  ?/°*^.\?'  Sf  ^"''  Hama,  Howard, 

Tf  :.  •f'kA  <r.rai-Aw«  yxPi^^ni  ^«..^»:-«4.j^««  ->.v^^i  HowelL  McDonald,  Momll ol  Vermont,  Morton,  ^  JO, 

It  18  the  system  of  local  org^izations,  school-  osbom,  Pomeroy,  tool,  Pratt,  Kamsey  Bice,  KobertI 

district  organizations,  township  organi2ations,  son,  Spencer,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Wilson,  sad  Yates 

county  organizations.  State  organizations,  and  — S2. 

the  division  of  powers  among  them,  that  is  to  Abseh^— Messrs.    Carpenter,     Cattell,     Corbett, 

familiarize  our  people  with  the  mode  of  doing  Howe,  Lewia,  Norton,  Patterson,  Schun,  and  Sher- 

public  business  and  with  the  character  of  their  "^*^     ' 

Government,  and  to  preserve  its  free  institu-  So  the  amendment  was  rejected, 

tions;  and  it  is  better  that  there  should  be  re-  The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  and 

served  as  near  the  people  as  possible  all  powers,  was  read  the  third  time, 

so  that  they  surrender  up  enough  to  preserve  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being 

the  peace  of  society  and  protect  the  persons  and  taken,  resulted  as  follows : 

the  property  of  the  citizens.     ^  YzAS-Messrs.  Abbott, Anthony ,  Boreman,  Brown- 

"  This  Federal  Government  is  a  Government  low,  Buckingham,  Cameron.  Chandler,  Cole,  Conk- 

of  limited  powers.    The  people  have  conferred  hn?»  Corbett,  Cnurin*  Drake,  Edmunds,  Feziton, 

upon  it  a  few  powers  of  a  national  character,  g"**®^'  ^T^"^' ^^^^'^\a^S^\i^V'^'  ^S^'Ot 

^^j  .-, -«,>^rv«i^^  4.w«*  4.i.»:- 1-^-.!  ci.  i.  Howell,  Kellogg,  McDonald,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Mor- 

and  they  supposed  that  their  local  State  gov-  ^11  of  VemioEt,  Morton,  iJyo,  Osbom,  Patt'prsoTi, 

emments  were  the  safest  depositories  for  the  Pomeroy,   Pool,   Pratt,  Kamsey,  KSoe,  Robertson, 

protection  of  the  great  mass  of  the  rights  of  Boss,  Sawvcr,   Scott,   Spencer,  Sprague,   Ste^vrart, 

the  citizen.  They  have  never  surrendered  them  ?«"»?«'» ^i*?®^»  ripton,  Trumbidl,  Warner,  WiJUoy^ 

to  the  Federal  Goveniment^       they  have  sur-  ^iJir:!^™!^'^^               Davis^Fo^ler, 

rendered  to  this  Federal  Government  certain  nam ilton,  Johnston,  McCreery-  Sailsbiny,  fetocbton' 

powers  necessary  for  national  purposes ;  and  Thurm.nn,  and  Vickers— 11. 
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ABsorr— VeAsrs.  Carpenter,  Cattell,  Ferry^  LowiB,  present  itself  as  an  original  question.    Sach  an 

Norton,  Sehurz,  and  Sherman— 7.  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  Congress  would  in- 

So  the  bill  was  passed.  yolre  a  power  which  of  course  I  denj,  unless 

the  State  should  cease  to  have  a  republican 

Mr.  BatJer,  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  Com-  form  of  government,  which  I  do  not  anticipate. 
mittee  on  Beconstrnctlon,  reported  a  bill  (H.  B.  But^  sir,  everybody  admits  that  the  State  of 
No.  153(()  to  admit  the  State  of  Texas  to  rep-  Texas  has  complied  with  every  condition  which 
resentation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  has  been  imposed  upon  her,  and  that  her  con- 
States  ;  which  was  read  a  first  and  second  stitution  is  as  thoroughly  republican  as  that  of 
time.                                                               ^  any  State  in  the  Union.   It  has  always  seemed 

Mr.  Butler  r  "  Before  the  bill  is  read,  I  wish  to  me  that  every  condition  which  Congress  may 

to  say  that  it  is  precisely  the  Virginia  and  seek  to  impose  on  a  State  upon  its  admission 

Mississippi  bills,  with  the  single  addition  of  into  the  Union  is  void ;  that  any  State  admitted 

a  provision  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  shall  to  the  Union  must  come  in  upon  an  equality 

not  affect  the  original  conditions  under  which  with  all  the  other  States.    Therefore  I  have 

Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States."  offered  a  substitute  embracing  a  simple  propo- 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  said :  '^  I  offer  the  sition  which,  I  think,  should  commiend  itself  to 

following  as  a  substitute  for  the  bill :  the  judgm^t  of  gentlemen  even  on  the  Bepub- 

}Vhir«a$  the  State  of  Texas  has  a  constitution  of  lican  side  of  the  House." 

State  ^vemment  republloan  in  form :  Therefore,  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

AUmaeted,  «^.,  That  the  said  State  of  Texas  is  The  question  was  taken,  and  it  was  decided 

JS'sS^'^^'^         ""^          ''*^'             '"^  in  the  ne-gative,  as  follows : 

,,„        -            ■-        _,       ,,.        ,.  YxAB — Messrs.  Adams,  Archer,  Beck.  Biffffs,  Bird, 

"My  only  reason  for  offering  this  substitute  Blair,   James    Brooks,    Burr,    Calkin,   Dickinson, 

is,  that  gentlemen  on  the  Bepublican  side,  who  Dockerv,  Box,  Eldridge,  Fame  worth,  Gctz,  Oris- 

agree  with  me  substantially  in  the  view  which  1^/^]^^  Hairfit,  Haldeman,  HamilL  Hawkins,  Hay, 

^^!  1^^^  '"^"^T  "^^^^  "*'"^?;^  ^^"  M^KimX^ly^^^^^ 

absent  this  morning  from  the  committee ;  an  d  ter,  Randall,  Beading,  Beeves,  Bice,  Bida way,  Rogers, 

hence  I  have  submitted  this  proposition  that  Schumaker,  Sherrod,  Slooam,  Stiles,  Stone,  Swann, 

the  House  may  pass  upon  it.    It  is  precisely  Trimble,  Van  Auken,  Van  Trump,  Voorhees,  Wells, 

the  same  whioh  has  heretofore  been  submitted  ^'^ll^ijll'^^''\^iJ''?tJ^'  a      . 

*     -u     XT     ^-.  i«  4.u^   ^-«^«  ^fi  ir-     •«•          J  Nays — Messrs.  Allison,  Ambler,  Armstronp:,  Ar- 

to  the  House  m  the  cases  of  Virgima  and  nell,  Asper.Atwood,  Ayer,  Banks,  Beaman,  Beatty, 

Mississippi  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bomamin,  Boles,  Booker,  Boyd,  George  M.  Brooks, 

Bingham)  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Bqck,  Buckley,  Bufflnton,  Burdett,  Benjamin  F.  But- 

Famsworth).     We  were  this  morning  called  ler.Roderidc  R.  Butler,  Cessna,  ^arke,  AmasaCo^^^ 

„ ^  v«.  ♦!;«   Ai««i«.*nan  «f  ♦>!/*   /./v,»«»;f4-^»  *^  Cobum,  Conger,  Cook,  Covodo.  Donley,  Duval,  Fer- 

upon  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  ,.•       Feny,  finlelnburg,  Hamilton,  tfairis,  Hawley, 

report  m  favor  of  the  admission  of  Texas ;  and  Hoaton,  Heflin,  Hill,  Hoar,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes,  Alex- 

a  statement,  which  I  have  no  doubt  was  true,  ander  ll.  Jones,  Judd,  Julian,  Kellcy,  Eelsey,  Lou?h- 

was  made  by  him  that  Texas  had  adopted  the  "<l€re,  ^ynch,  Maynard.  McCarthy,  McCrary^  Mc- 

thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  constitu-  Grew,  McKee,  Wifliyn  Moore  Morphis,  Daniel  J. 

^^M*.vM^                  J  v„  J  ^^ It  J     •*!.    11  Morrell,  Samuel  P.  Mornll,  Myers,  Ne^ley,  O'Neill, 

tional  amendments,  and  had  complied  with  all  orth,  Pickard,  Packer,  Paine,  Palmer,  Pearie,  Peters, 

the  terms  and  conditions  of  every  act  passed  Phelps,  Poland,  Pomerov,  Prosser.  Koote, .  Sanford. 

by  Congress  relative  to  that  State.   This  being  SarKent,  Sawyer,  SchenoK,  Scofleld,  Shanks.  Lionel 

so,  and  there  being  no  complaint  or  intimation  ,4-  ®^®^4?'^rt°'ISM,?^®^4?'^'  .i^^Si  A:  S°^l"*»  YP' 

♦kl*  -1,^  ».«-  ^TtA^  oiiAwn  oT>w  ovTviTv+z^mo  rv^  K^ A  h*ni  J.  Smith,  William  Smyth,  Starkweather,  Ste- 

that  she  has  ever  shown  any  symntoms  of  bad  ^^         ^^y^^;  Stoughton,  fiftrioiland.  Strong,  taffe, 

fjith  m  reference  to  congressional  legislation,  Tillman,  Townsend,  Twichell.  Tyner,  Upson,  Van 

it  occurred  to  me  that  if  we  intend  to  admit  Horn,  Ward^adwalader  C.  Washburn,  William  B. 

her  as  a  State  on  equal  terms  with  all  the  "Washburn,  Welkcr,  Wheeler,  Wilkinson,  Willard, 

other  States  we  ought  to  say  so;  our  act  of  ^i"^*^^' ?"i^'**'?!"~l^\.    a^,^,i  t,  „_  « 

1    •    •             V*  4.^  ^««*«:«.  -iL.^1    *v  *  J    1  Not  VoTiNO — Messrs.  Ames,  Axtell,  Bailey,  Bar- 

aimiasion  ought  to  contain  simply  that  decla-  ^^n,^  Bennett,  Benton,  Bingham,  Bowen,  Burihard, 

ration.  Oako,  Chuwihill,  Cleveland,  Clinton  L.  Cobb,  Cowles, 

'^I  1>elieve  that  Texas  has  always  been  a  Cox,  Crebs,  Cullom,  Davis,  Dawes,  Dickey,  Dixon, 

State,  and  therefore  these  facts  do  not  influence  5X1^.  Ela,  Fisher,  Fitch,  Fox,  Gatjeld,  Gibson, 

my  acticn.  She  has  now,  as  everyb^y  admits,  gSuf  tlJo^r»rles^^^^^^^ 

a  republican  form  of  government.    Her  oonsti-  Knapp,  Laflin,  Lash,  Lawrence,  Logan,  Marshall, 

tntioD,   from  whatever  stand-point  it  may  be  Mercur,  Milnes,  Eliakim  H.  Moore,  Jesse  H.  Moore, 

viewed,  is  all  that  can  be  required  of  her.     In  Morrissey,  Piatt,  Porter,  Josephs.  Smith, "Worthing- 

view  of  these  facts,  the  State  is  entitled  to  rep-  *?»  ^w^°}j^^V  ?^®T?°?lr.?*^"^®^.  ST®®"?®^*  J?J'5®'"' 

resentation  in  Congress.    If  Congress  should  ^nlw^Jrf^'            '  Winchester,  Witcher, 

her^r  undertake  to  exercise  any  power  oyer  g^  ^^^^  gnbstituie  was  rejected. 

the  State  m  consequence  of  any  default  which  ^k  \u^    !.^  «-  ^siT^u    umi  *v    ^  * 

she  may  hereafter  commit,  it  wUl  be  upon  such  •  .  ,^„Vs ,   ^    ^  ^                    '                 '^"'  "^ 

a  case  as  would  justify  a  similiar  exercise  of  il       \,           .  „              ,        . 

power  with  regard  to  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  I'f  r^^^T*  ^"'f ""'  ^i™.^^®^'  Armstrong,  Ar- 

iLr»»...^v««^«»«^.  «««.  ^4K/^»  a*«*^     irv^,.  4.^  *  Jioll,  Asper,  Atwood,  Ayer,  Bailey,  Banks,  Barnum, 

Massachusetts,  or  any  other  State.    When  that  BeainanrBeatty,  Beiyimin,  Blair,  Boles,  Booker 

question  arises,  if  it  ever  should  arise,  it  will  Bowen,  Boyd,  George  M.  Brooks,  3uck,  Buckley, 
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Buffinton,  Boroliard.  Bardett,  Beiuamin  F.  Butlor,  Ferrr  IlnkelnbTirss  Fisher,  Garflold,  GiiftUaa,  Hale, 
Boderiok  B.  Batler,  Coke,  Cessna,  Churchill,  Clarke,  Hamilton,  Harris,  Hawloj,  Hay,  Heaton,  Ueiin,  Hill, 
Amasa  Cobb,  Cobum,  Coneer,  Cook.  Covode,  Cul-    Hoar,  Hoge,  Hooper,  Ingersoil,  Jenckee,  Aleztndti 


Hoar,  In^ersoU,  Jenckes,  Alexander  H.  Jones,  Judd,  Milnes,  Eliakim  H.  Mooro,  William  Moore,  Monhis, 

Julian,  Keller,  Kellogg,  Kelsev,  Eetoham,  Lioflin,  Daniel  J.  Morrell,  Myen,  Negley,  O'NellL  6rth, 

, ^       t  ..       V.      *»          ,     ,.  «    .,  Packard, Packer, Paine, Pearoe. Peters, Piatt, Polmd, 

Pomeroy,  Prosser,  Boots,  Sanford,  Siu]gent.  Sawrer, 
Schenek,  Soofleld,  Shanks,  luonel  A.  ShalaoD,  For- 
^  ^iv»u,w.«u,j^.^A»«v^,^»«...v^,«»^v,«««^v«,A«>u«^*o,  ter  Sheldon,  John  A.  Smith,  William  J.  Smitb, 
Phelps.  Poland,  Pomeroy,  Prosser,  Aidfifwsy,  Boots,  Worthington  C.  Smitii,  William  Smyth,  Stevent, 
Sanfora,  Sargent,  Sawyer,  Sohenck,  Sconeld,  Shanks,  Stevenson^^  Stokes,  Stobghton,  Strickland,  Tsffe, 
Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  Porter  Sheldon,  John  A.  Smith,  Tillmazi,  Tyner.  Upson,  Van  Horn,  Van  Wrck, 
William  J.  Smith,  Worthington  C.  Smith,  WUliam  Ward^adwalader  Cf.  Waahbnm,  Wimam  B.  Wash- 
Smyth,  Starkweather,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Stokes,  bum,  Welker,  Wheeler,  Wilkinaon,  Williams,  John 
Steughton,  Strickland.  Strong,  Sweeney,  Taffe,  Till-  T.  Wilson.  Winans,  and  Witohei^lM. 
roan,  Townsend.  Twicnell,  Tyner,  Upson,  Van  Horn,  Nats — Messrs.  Adams,  Archer,  Axtell,  Beck, 
Ward,  Cadwalaaer  C.  Washburn,  William  B.  Wash-  Biggs,  Bird,  James  Brooks,  Burr,  Calkin,  Cleveland, 
bum,  Welker,  Wheeler,  Wilkinson,  WUkrd,  Wil-  Cox,  Crebs,  Dickinson.  Dor,  Eldridge,  (Ms,  Gibson, 
liams,  John  T.  Wilson,  and  Winans — ^129.  Griswold,  Haight,  Haldeman,  Hambieton,  Hsmil}, 

Nays — Messrs.  Adams,  Archer,  Beck,  Biggs,  Bird,  Holman,  Kerr,  Knott,  Marshall,  Mvrham,  McCor- 

James  Brooks,  Burr,  Calkin.  Dickinson,  Dox,  £1-  roick,  M.cNeel^,  Morgan,  Mungen,  Nibladc,  Potter, 

dridge,  Oetz,  Griswold,  Haigot,  Haldeman,  Hamill,  Bandall,  Beading,  Bice,  Kidfway,  Schumaker.  Sber- 

Holman.  Johnson.  Kerr,  Knott.  Mayhan\,  McCor-  rod,  Slooum,  Joseph  S«  Smith,  Stiles,  Stone,  Svasn, 

miok.  McNeely,  Morgan,  Niblaok,  Potter,  Bandall,  Sweeney,  Trimble.  Van  Truxnp,  Wells,  Eugene  M. 

Beading,  Beeves,  Bice,  Bogers.  Schumaker,  Sher-  Wilson,  and  Wood— 50. 

rod,  Slooum,  Stiles,  Stone,  etraaer,  Swann,  Trimble,  Nor  VonNO — Messrs.  Armstrong,  Bailee,  Bankft, 

Van  Auken,  Van  Tmmp,  Voorhees,  Wells,  Eugene  Bamum,  Bingham,  Booker.  Bowen,   Boderick  B. 

M.  Wilson,  and  Wood— 45.                   _             _  Butler,^  Churchill,  Amasa  Cobb,  I^tch,  Fox,  Haw- 

Not  Vornro — ^Messrs.  A  •      --  -  ■  -    - 

ton,  Binffham,  Cleveland, 

Cox,  Crebs,  Davis,^  Dickey ,            .   ^    .       .   ^      .  _            _. 

'""'""'"'            '  Starkweather,  Strader, 'Strong, 

Van  Auken,  Voorhees, 


Woodward— 40. 

gen,  Palmer^lattl Porter,  Joseph  &.  Smi'tlT, "Kanner,  _     __      ,   «^^,    ^7     ^      .,     .         ^  ^i.     -  , 

Van  Wyck,Winchester,Witoher,  and  Wood ward~46.  On  March  80th  the  President  sent  the  fol- 

So  the  bill  was  passed.  lowing  message  to  both  Houses  of  Congress: 

T.  j.1.    a       X           ir      v  AAAi.   AT.     vni  ^  ExEOCTivB  Maksiov,  Mureh  80,  L870. 

Xn  the  senate,  on  March  29tb,  the  bill  from  ^  ^  SenaU  and  Sou—  o/StpruentaUtet; 

the  House  was  reported  without  amendment.  It  is  unusual  to  notify  the  two  Houses  of  Congrera 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  strike  oat  by  message  of  the  promuUfiAUon,  by  proclamation 

the  following  proviso :  ^^  ^^®  Secretary  of  State,  oi  the  ratification  of  a  con- 

_      .,,-^T       rrit.^^t_.       ^i_«      .-»-.  stitutional  amendment    In  view,  however,  of  the 

Pt-ovtdsd further,  Thst  this  act  shall  not  affect  in  vaat  importanoe  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the 

anjr  manner  the   conditions  and  guarantees  upon  Constitution,  this  day  declared  anait  of  that  aacred 

which  the  State  of  Texaa  was  annexed  and  admitted  instrument,  1  deem  a  departure  from  the  usual  cus- 

as  a  State.  ^u^  justifiable.    A  measure  which  makes  at  ones 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bUl  *?"'  "^^'^ej  WPjf  l"^  ^^''T  ^"^^"^  ^S' 

jviux-it      -A          J**"-.      V  »'"»  olared  by  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  lano  not  citi- 

passed  by  the  following  vote :  .ens  of  the  United  States,  nor  eligible  to  beoome  so 

TxAs  —  Messrs.    Abbott,    Boreman,   Brownlow,  (with  the  assertion  that  *^  at  the  time  of  the  Decla- 

Buckingham,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Cor-  ration  of  Independence  the  opinion  was  fixed  and  uni* 

bett,  Cragin,  Drake,  Fenton,  Ferry,  Gilbert  Hamlin,  verwd  in  the  civilised  portion  of  the  white  racet, 

Harlan,  Harris,  Howard.  Howell,  Lewis,  McDonald,  regarded  as  an  axiom  in  morals  as  well  as  in  politics, 

Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  that  black  men  had  no  rights  whieh  the  white  man 

Osbom,  Patterson.  Pomeroy,  Pratt.  Bismsey,  Bevels,  was  bound  to  respect''),  is  indeed  a  measure  of 

Bice,  Boberteon,  Boss,  Sawyer,  Scnurz,  Scott,  Sher-  grander  importance  than  any  other  one  aet  of  the 

man,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  kind  from  the  foundation  of  our  free  Oovernment  to 

Warner,  w  illey,  Williams,  and  Wilson— 47.  the  present  dav. 

Nats — Messrs.  Bayard,  Casserly,  Davis,   Hamil-  Institutions  tike  ours,  in  which- all  power  is  derived 

ton,  Johnston,  MoCreery,  Norton,  Saulsbury,  Stock-  directly  from  the  people,  must  depend  mainly  upon 

ton,  Thurman,  and  Viekers—ll.  their  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  industrv.     I  call 

ABSXNT-^Messrs.  Anthony,  Carpenter,  Conkling,  the  attention^  therefore,  of  the  newl^-enfranohised 

Edmunds,  Fowler,  Howe,  JLellogg,  Pool,  Spencer,  race  to  the  importance  of  their  striving  in  every 

Trumbull,  and  Yatos—ll.  honorable  manner  to  make  themselves  worthy  of 

In  the  House,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  l^f^  ^J^  privilege.    To  the  race  more  favored  here- 

«♦/»  ^^^  ^^^^^^J.A  :«  v„  ♦u^  4!ui !«,«««..  *    *  tofore  by  our  laws  I  would  say,  withhold  no  letral 

ate  wa«  ooncurred  m  by  the  lollowmg  vote :  privUegS  of  advancement  to  the  new  dtixen,     ?be 

YxAS-^Messrs.  Allison,  Ambler,  Ames,  Amell,  iWmaers  of  our  ConstituUon  firmly  believed  that  a 

Asper,  Atwood,  Aver.  Beaman,  Beatty,  Benjamin,  republican  Government  could  not  endure  without 

Bennett,  Benton,  Blair,  Boles,  Boyd,  George  M.  -intelligence  and  education  generally  difiuaed  ftmon^ 

Brooks,  Buck,  Buckley,  Bufflnton,  Burohard,  Bur-  the  people.    The  **  Father  of  his  Country  J''  in  hU 

dett,BeinaminF. Butler, Cake, Cessna, Clarke, Clin-  Farewell  Address,  uses  this  language:  ^^ Promote, 

ton L. Cobb, Cobum, Conger, CookjCovode, Cowles,  then,  as  a  matter  of  primary  importance,  inatiiu- 

CuUom,  Davis,  Dawes,  Dickey,  Dixon.  Dockery,  tions  for  the  general  difiUsion  of  knowledge.     In 

Donley,  Duval^   Dyer^  Bla,   Farnswartn,  Fezriss,  proportion  as  the  structure  of  the  Government  ^iTea 
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foiee  to  pablio  opinion  it  is  eaeentinl  that  pablio  purposes/'  do  hereby  ccrtUy  that  the  amendment 

opinion  snould  be  enlightened."    la  his  first  annual  aforesaid  has  become  ralid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 

medsn^a  to  Congress  the  same  views  are  forcibly  poses  as  part  of  the  ConAtitution  of  the  United  State:^. 

presented,  and  are  again  urged  in  his  eighth  message.  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 

1  repeat  that  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amend-  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be 

ment  to  the  Conadtudon  completes  the  greatest  civil  affixed. 

change  and  eonstitutes  the  most  important  event  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  30th  day  of 

that  CUM  oecurred  sinee  the  nation  oame  into  lite.  Maroh,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1870,  and  of 

The  change  will  be  beneficial  in  proportion  to  the  [l.  s.]    the  independence  of  the  United  States  the 

heed  that  ia  given  to  the  urgent  recommendations  ninety-fourth.             HAMILTON  FISH, 

of  J^^ngton.    If  these  recommendations  were  j^  the  House,  on  May  16th,  Mr.  Bingham,  of 

important  then,  with  a  population  of  but  a  few  mul-  riT,5«.    a.^»,  *v,1  nr^^J!i*t-^^  \^  +t»«  t«^?«T;«^ 

iofSrfa<»^  mudi  more  iiiportant  now  with  a  popu-  ^^^^»  ^^^  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Istion  of  Ibtffty  mOliona  and  incraaaing  in  a  rapid  reported  the  following  bill  to  enforce  the  ni- 

mio !  teenth  amendment  to  the  Oonstitation,  in  the 

I  would  therefore  call  upon  Congreas  to  take  all  nature  of  a  snbstitat^  to  a  bUl  referred  to 

the  means  within  their  constitutional  powers  to  pro-  them  * 

mote  and  encourage  popular  education  throughout  -^  .,'           ,««..,            ..        i              ^  .      ^ 

th«  eounfciT ;  andTpoithe  people  everywhere  to  see  ^^Stnke  out  all  after  the  enacting  cUuse  and  insert 

to  it  that  all  who  possess  and  exercise  political  righu  the  following :            ^  ^    rr  -.  :,  c.  . 

shaU  have  the  opportunity  to  scquire  tlie  knowledge  0.^.*"*^^.*'^^.  ^^^^^  of  the  Umted  SUtcB,  or  of  any 

which  will  make  their  ahare  in  the  Government  a  State,  Terntory,  or  district^  and  evenr  officer  of  any 

blessing  and  not  a  danger.    By  such  means  only  can  city»  coun^,^  town,  township,  borough,  ward,  parish, 

the  bcSftta  contemplaSHi  by  this  amendment  to  the  oj  hundred,  m  any  State,  Territory ,  or  district,  who 

Oooatitation  be  secmedL                   U.  S.  GRANT.  ^^^^  ^7  '^^J  official  act  whatever,  or  by  the  omission, 

HABOjmr  Fish,  Sec'y  of  State  of  the  United  States,  neglect,  or  refusal  to  perform  any  official  act  or  duty 

-,„.,.,.               .                          .,  ^  wliatever:  whether  under  color  or  pretext  of  any 

To  ail  U  vihom  thaepr^mntt  may  ems,  ffreeUty:  provision  of  any  State  constitution,  or  any  law  of 

Know  ye  that  the  Congrws  of  the  United  States  {[^y  State,  Territory,  or  district  whatsoever,  or  of 

00  or  about  the  27th  day  of  Februair,  m  the  year  ^^^  j^^  municipal,  or  other  law,  rule,  or  ordinance, 

1%9,  passed  a  resolution  in  the  words  and  figures  j^hy  or  abridge  the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  UniteS 

following,  to  wit :  States  to  vote,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 

**  A  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constl-  condition  of  servitude,  at  any  Federal,  State,  county, 

tution  of  the  United  States.  municipal,  or  other  election,  shall,  upon  conviction 

'^  Bmlvedhy  th48^naU  and  Boum  of  Beprtteniatives  thereof^  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 

(if  the  United  StaUa  ^  Avuriea  i»  Conoreu  astembUd  shall  be  punisncd  by  impnsonment  of  not  less  than 

(two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring).  That  the  fol-  one  year  and  not  exceedmg  three  years,  or  by  a  fine 

lowing  article  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  not  less  than  $M0  nor  exceeding  $5,000,  or  both  such 

several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ^ne  and  imprisonment,  in  the  (uscretlon  of  the  couH. 

of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-  Section  2.  An4beUfuHherenaded,Th9.tvMco\ored 

fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  resident  in  the  several 

the  Constitution,  namely :  States  of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 

^^AbtxcueXV.,  Sso.  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  at  all  elections  in  the  State,  county,  parish,  town, 
rnited  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  township,  ward,  or  hundred  of  their  residence,  sub- 
by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  ject  only  to  the  same  conditions  which  now  are  or 
nee,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  may  hereafter  be  reauired  to  quality  white  citizens 

^  Sic.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  to  vote  therein.    Ana  any  person  who  shall,  by  force, 

this  artida  by  appropriate  legislation."        ^  fVaud,  intimidation,  or  other  unlawfhl  means  what- 

And  ftuther,  tliat  it  appears  from  official  docu-  soever,  prevent  any  colored  citizen  fh>m  voting  at 

ments  on  file  in  this  Department  that  the  amend-  any  such  election,  who  possesses  the  qualifications, 

ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  pro^  except  in  respect  of  color,  requisite  to  enable  a  white 

posed  as  aforesaid,  has  been  ratified  by  the  Legislsr-  citizen  to  vote  thereat,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 

tnres  of  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  bo  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  im- 

Maaaaohusetta,  Wisconsin,  Maine,  Louisiana,  tfichi-  prisoned  notless  than  six  months  and  not  exceeding 

gan,  Scnth  Carolina,  Pensylvania,  Arkansas,  Con*  oneyear,  or  be  fined  not  loss  than  $100  nor  more  than 

necticut,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  New  York,  New  $1 ,000^  or  be  punished  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 

Hampshire,  Nevada,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Alabama,  ment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Miaaonri,  Hiasissippi,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mlnne-  Seo.  S.  And  bt  U  furthur  snooted,  That,  in  case  the 

seta,  Rhode  Island,  Nebraska,  and  Texas — in  all,  constitution  or  law  of  any  State  shall  require  the 

twenty-nine  States:  assessment  or  payment  of  a  tax  as  a  qualification  of 

Ana  farther,  that  the  States  whose  Legislatures  an  elector,  if  any  assessor  or  other  officer  elected  or 

have  so  ratified  the  sidd  proposed  amendment  con-  appointed  under  the  laws  of  such  State,  and  author- 

stitttte  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  States  ized  or  required  by  the  laws  thereof  to  make  any 

in  the  United  States :  assessment  of  persons  or  property  for  the  purpose  of 

And  foither,  that  it  appears  from  an  offidal  doeu-  such  taxation,  shall  refhse  or  wilfully  negieot  to 

ment  on  file  in  this  Department  that  the  Legislature  assess  the  person  or  property  of  any  colored  citizen 

of  the  State  of  New  York  has  since  passed  resolutions  of  the  United  States  qualified  as  aforesaid,  and  resid- 

elaimiag  to  withdraw  the  siud  ratinoation  of  the  said  ing  in  the  town,  hunored,  borough,  township,  parish, 

amendment,  which  had  been  made  b^r  the  Legisia*  county,  ward,  or  district,  for  whicn  said  assessor  or 

tore  of  tha^  State,  and  of  which  official  notice  had  other  officer  shall  have  been  elected  or  appointed  as 

been  filed  in  this  Department ;  aforestud,  ho  shalL  for  eveiy  such  offence,  forfeit 

And  further,  that  it  appears  fVom  an  official  docu-  and  pay  the  sum  of  $500  to  any  person  who  will  sue 

ment  on  file  in  this  Department  that  the  Legisla-  for  the  same^  and  shall  for  everv  such  offence  bo 

tora  of  Qeor^  has  by  resolution  ratified  tiie  sud  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less 


proposed  amendment ;  than  $500,  and  be  impris<med  not  less  than  one  month. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Hamilton  Fish,  Sso.  4.  And  be  U  furtJ^ur  enacted^  That  in  case  the 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  constitution  or  law  of  any  State  shall  require  the 

and  in  pursuance  of  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  ansessment  or  payment  of  a  tax  as  a  qualification  of 

Congresii,  approved  the  20th  day  of  April,  in  the  anolector,if  any  officer  or  member  of  any  lev  v  court, 

year  IS18,  entitled  ^'An  act  to  provide  for  the  publico-  or  other  body  of  officers  authorized  or  required  by 

tion  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  the  laws  of  such  State  to  make  or  correct  any  assess- 
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znent  of  persons  or  property  for  the  purpose  of  such  shsll  refVuo  to  admit  to  the  electors'  oath,  or  to  tbA 

taxation,  or  authonzed  or  required  dj  the  laws  of  privilej^es  of  an  elector,  any  colored  person  on  ao 

such  State  to  assess  or  levv  any  such  tax.  shall  refano,  count  of  his  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  ser- 

or  -wilfully  nefj^Iect  or  advise,  or  shall  participate,  vitude,  or  having  the  qualifications  of  a  white  cid- 

concur,  or  acquiesce  in  the  refusal  or  wilJfUl  neglect  zen  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  an  eleeti>r  in  otbei 

of  such  levy  court  or  other  body  of  oi&cers  to  assess  respects  than  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 

the  person  or  property,  or  to  assess  or  levy  any  such  servitude,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 

tax  upon  the  person  or  propertv  of  any  colored  citi-  conviction  thereof  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  penaltv 

zen  of  the  IJmted  States,  qualined  as  aforesaid,  and  of  not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than  $500,  and  sbaD 

residing  in  the  county  or  district  for  which  said  offi-  he  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more 

oer,  levy  court,  or  other  body  of  officers,  shall  have  than  six  months,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  \Jbk 

been  elected  or  appointed,  he  shall  for  every  such  court. 

offence  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  $500  to  any  person  S£c.  9.  And  he  it  /uriher  enacted,  That  if  any  per- 

who  will  sue  for  the  same,  and  shall  for  evQTj  such  son  shall,  by  threats,  violence,  or  intimidation,  pns- 

offence  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  vent,  or  attempt  to  prevent,  any  citizen  of  the  United 

be  fined  not  less  tnan  $500,  and  be  imprisoned  not  States  fi*om  the  free  exercise  of  his  right  to  TOte  in 

less  than  one  month.  any  election  at  which  members  of  Oongreea  or  elec- 

Sxo.  5.  And  be  il  further  enacted,  That  if  any  clerk  tors  for  President  or  Vice-President  of  the  ITnited 

or  other  officer,  required  by  the  law  of  any  State  to  States  may  be  voted  for,  such  person  so  offending 

register,  record,  or  transcribe  any  list  of  persons  upon  shall  be  liable  to  indictment,  and,  on  conviction 

whom  taxes  have  been  assessed,  or  to  transcribe  and  thereof,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exoeedinip  $1,000, 

certify  any  duplicate  of  such  list  to  the  collector  of  or  to  imprisonment  not  less  tium  one  year  nor  more 

taxes,  shall  refuse  or  wilfully  neglect  to  register,  than  thrcQ  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  die 

record,  transcribe,  or  enter  upon  the  proper  assess-  court. 

ment  list,  or  upon  the  proper  duplicates  of  such  Seo.  10.  And  he  4t  further  enacted,  That  the  clroaii 

assessment  list,  the  name  or  anv  colored  citizen  of  courts  of  the  United  StAtes  shall  liave  juriadiction  of 

the  United  States  who  has  been  lawfully  assessed  to  the  suits  for  forfeitures  imposed  and  causes  of  action 

pay  any  tax,  the  payment  of  which  tax  is  by  the  created  by  this  act,  and  the  circuit  and  district  courts 

constitution  or  laws  of  such  State  a  qualification  of  of  the  United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  the 

an  elector  of  such  State,  every  such  clerk  or  ofiloer  misdemeanors  created  by  this  act. 
shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum 

of  $500  to  any  person  who  will  sue  for  the  same,  and  Mr.  Bingham  moved  that  the  rules  be  sus- 

shall  for  every  such  offence  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  pcndod,  and  the  bill  passed. 

r.I'lT^tS^tJi  "Ji  ±tiS!  .^.Tll^.^  ^'  The  question  wag  taken,  as  foUows : 


and  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  month. 


UUV       AWTID       VM.       MUJ      UV»VV        »U«AA      AWAU0W      V»       nutulAT        "^JJ-  ..•«iM,      •'VMMV^  ,     .a^VUJ  WUUU,    ^.VVMUW  BV,    .A^VUWVU,       JL^kUKIJOUJ, 

lect  to  receive  from  any  colored  citizen  of  the  United  Blair,  Booker,  Boyd.  Ghsonre  M.  Brooks^uck,  Buck- 
States  residing  in  such  State  anj  tax  which  he  is  ley,  Bulfinton,  Burcnard,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Cake, 
required  by  law  to  collect  from  citizens  of  such  State,  Cessna,  Churchill,  "William  T.  Clark,  Sidney  Clmkc, 
and  the  pavment  of  which  tax  is  by  the  constitution  Amasa  Cobb,  Cobum,  Conger,  Cook,  Cowles,  Dawes, 
or  laws  of  silch  State  a  qualification  of  an  elector  Dickey,  Dixon,  Donley,  Duval,  Dyer,  Elal  Fams^ 
of  such  State,  or  if  any  such  collector  shall  refuse  or  worth,  Ferriss,  Ferry,  Finkelnbur^,  Fit^^h,  Oazfield, 
wilfully  neglect  to  give  to  any  such  colored  citizen  Oilfillan,  Hale,  Hamilton,  Bams.  Hawley,  Hav, 
a  receipt  for  any  such  tax,  when  the  amount  thereof  Hcflin,  llill,  Hoar,  Hooper,  Hotcnkisa,   Ineersoll, 


for  the' same,  and  shall  for  every  such  offence  bo  cur.  Mllncs,  EUakim  H.  ilooro,  Jesse  H.  Moore, 

deemed  sruilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  AVilliam  Moore.  Morphia,  Daniel  J.  Morrell,  Myers, 

not  loss  tnan  $200  and  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  Neglcy,  O^Neill,   Packard,   Packer,   Peck,    Perce, 

one  month.  .  Peters,   Piatt,    Poland,    Pomerov,  Prosser,   Roots, 

Sec.  7.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  if  at  any  Sanford,  Sargent,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Soofleld,  Shaunks, 


United  States,  or  for  members  of  the  House  of  Sep-  Stoughton,  Strickland,  Strong^  Taffe,  Tannei\  Tay- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States,  any  officer,  in-  lor,  Tillman,  Townsend,  Tv^ichell,  Tvner,  Upson, 
specter,  or  judge  of  the  election,  shall  reftise  to  re-  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  Welker,  Wheeler,  Whit- 
ceive,  or  shall  advise  or  concur  in  refusing  to  receive  temore,  Willard,  Williams,  John  T.  WUson,  and  Wi- 
the vote  of  any  person  on  account  of  his  race,  color,  nans — 181. 

or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  every  such  offi-  Nats — Messrs.  Adams,  Archer,  Axtell,  Banrnm, 
oer,  inspector,  or  judge,  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  Beck^  S^>S&  James  Brooks,  Burr,  Conner,  Crebs, 
forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  $500  to  any  person  whose  Dickinson,  Dox,  Eldridge,  Gibson,  Griswold,  Hfti|^bt, 
vote  shall  have  been  so  refused  who  may  sue  for  the  Haldeman,  Hamill,  Hawkins,  Holman,  Knott,  Xiewis, 
same  in  any  court  of  the  United  States ;  and  such  Mayham,  McNeely,  Morgan,  Mungen,  Kiblack,  Pot- 
officer,  inspector,  or  judge,  shall  for  every  such  of-  ter,  Bandall,  Bice,  Bogers,  ^  Schumaker,  Sherrod, 
fence  oe  deemed  guilty  of  a  miademeanor,  and  on  Slocum,  Joseph  S.  Smith,  Stiles,  Swann.  Sweeney, 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $200  Trimble,  Van  Trump,  Voorhees,  Eugene  M.  Wilson , 
nor  more  than  $500,  and  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  Winchester,  and  Wood— 44. 

one  month.  Not  VoriirQ — Messrs.  Bailey,  Bird,  Boles,  Bow  en, 

B^cB.  And  he  it  further  enacted,Th&tB,njTef!ll8tTBT  Burdett,    Boderick   B.  Butler,   Calkin,  Cleveland, 

or  officer  who  shall  refuse  to  register,  or  enter  upon  Clinton  L,  Cobb,  Covodo,  Cox,  Cullom,  Davis,  De- 

the  list  of  voters  or  list  of  persons  who  will  be  enti-  gener,Dockery,  Fisher,  Fox,  Getz,  Hambleton,  Jlay.<, 

tied  to  vote  at  any  election,  the  name  of  any  colored  Heaton,  Hoge,   Jenckes,   Johnson,  Alexanaat*  'H. 

person  having  the  qualifications  of  a  white  citizen  Jones,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Judd,  Kerr,  Knapp,  X^aw- 

entitled  to  vote  or  to  be  placed  on  such  list  in  other  rence,   Marshall,  McCormick,  Samuel   P.  MorrHl, 

respects  except  race  or  color,  and  any  officer  or  mem-  Morrissey^  Orth,   Paine,   Palmer,    Phelps,  Porter, 

her  of  any  board  for  the  admission  of  electors,  who  Beeves,   Kidgway,   Shober,    Stone,    Strader,    Van 
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Auken,  Van  Hora,  Van  Wyck,  Wnrd,  WillUm  B.  "  These  are  the  provisions  of  the  Honse  bill. 

^^^^ST'               Wilkinson,  Witcher,  and  Wood-  jt  provides  for  the  two  cases  mentioned ;  and 

now  lot  me  state  some  cases  that  it  does  not 

So  (two-thirds  voting  in  favor  thereof)  the  provide  for.    There  is  nothing  in  the  world  in 

mles  w^ere  saspended,  and  the  bill  was  passed*  this  bill  to  punish  outsiders  for  preventing  the 

registration  of  voters  altogether.    That  is  the 

In  tlie  Senate,  on  March  18th,  the  bill  from  great  difficulty.    A  mob  may  prevent  registra- 

the  House  was  considered :  tion,  as  they  have  done  over  in  Virginia,  and 

Mr.  Stew^art, ' of  Nevada,  said:   ^^I  wish  to  there  is  no  penalty  provided.  There  is  nothing 

call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  provi-  to  reach  that  case  at  all.    And  in  case  a  mob 

sions  of  this  bill,  to  show  that  it  will  not  an-  should  prevent  registration  altogether,  and  not 

swer  the  purpose ;  that  we  need  something  allow  a  colored  man  to  register,  then  under 

more  if  we  intend  to  enforce  the  fifteenth  this  bill  there  is  nothing  to  entitle  him  to  vote 

amendment.     I  wish  any  bill  on  this  subject  to  when  he  comes  to  the  poU.    There  is  nothing 

contain,  all  the  requisites.  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  a  mob  to  drive 

*'The  first  two  sections  relate  simply  to  vot-  him  away  from  the  registrar's  office ;  and  that 
ing.  If  an  officer  fails  or  refuses  to  perform  being  conclu^ve  evidence  upon  the  right  to 
an  official  act  necessary  to  give  a  voter  the  vote,  and  there  being  no  penalty  provided  for 
right  to  vote,  he  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  that,  the  whole  bill  is  good  for  nothing;  the 
It  proTides  for  the  case  of  any  person  who  whole  bottom  is  out  of  the  bill.  I  teU  you, 
shall  bj  fraud,  intimidation,  or  other  unlawful  Senators,  it  will  not  answer  the  purpose  at  all. 
means,  prevent  a  cttiz^i  from  voting.  That  has  Now,  in  order  that  the  bill  reported  by  the  Corn- 
nothing  to  do  with  registration  and  the  pre-  mittee  on  the  Judiciary  may  be  understood,  I 
liminar  J  matters  which  are  necessary  prior  to  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  it. 
voting;  so  that  something  else  must  be  pro-  "  The  first  section  is  the  simple  declaration 
vided  to  reach  that  of  the  principle  that  all  men  shall  be  entitled 

'*  The  third  section  provides  *  that  in  case  the  to  vote,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color. 

constitution  or  law  of  any  State  shall  require  ^*  The  second  section  provides : 

the  assessment  or  payment  of  a  tax  as  a  quali-  That  if  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  constitu- 

ncation  of    an  elector,'   and  the  assessor  or  tion  or  laws  of  any  State,  or  the  laws  of  any  Terri- 

other  officer  shall  refuse  or  wilfhlly  neglect  to  tory,  an^  act  ia  or  shall  be  required  to  be  done  as  a 

assess  the  i)erson  or  property  of  any  colored  prerequisite  or— 

citizen,  lie  shall  be  punished  for  that  offence.  **  I  want  to  call  attention  to  this  thing,  and 

'^  The  fourth  section  also  relates  to  the  same  Senators  will  see  the  difficulty  in  framing  any 

system  of  the  assessment  of  a  tax,  put  in  an-  thing.    If  any  thing  is  required  to  be  done  aa 

other  form.  a  prerequisite  or — 

"  The  fifth  section  provides  *  that  if  any  clerk  qualification  for  voting,  and  by  such  constitution  or 

or  other   officer  required  by  the  law  of  any  laws  persons  or  ofiicers  are  or  shall  be  charged  with 

State  to  register,  record,  or  transcribe  any  list  ^^^  performance  of  duties  m  fhmishing  to  citizens  an 

of  p^n.  Bpoi^  whom  taxes  hare  beea  a^  K'^^eS^r^tTit'^S^'bTr^Vof'^v^^ 

sessed,'  etc.,  shall  refuse  to  register  a  colored  such  person  and  officer  to  give  to  all  citizens  of  tho 

voter,  if  he  is  properly  assessed  for  taxes,  then  United  States  tho  same  and  equal  opportunity  to  per- 

such  officer  ^ail  forfeit  $500  and  be  deemed  ^'""'^  *^<^h  prerequisite,  and  lo  become  qualified  to 

imiltT  of  a  misdemeanor.  vote,  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous 

**  !tWi_     •  au^I^^T             '^  -         ^  li.    i?  condition  of  servitude. 

"The  sixth  section  provides  a  penalty  for  any  .  ^rxr    x.            j       *_ 

collector  of  taxes  who  does  not  do  his  duty  ^^  "^v®  undertaken  to  enumerate  some 

with  regard  to  the  taxes.  prerequisites.    There  may  be  a  thousand  other 

''The  seventh  section  provides  for  the  pun-  things  invented  outside  of  them  not  referred 

i^hment  of  any  officer  who,  at  any  election  for  *^  ^l  the  first  section. 

President  and  Yice-President  of  the  United  "  ^  undertake  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 

State:!  or  members  of  the  House  of  Represent-  whatever  m  the  House  bill  to  prevent  intiini- 

ativesy  shall  fail  to  receive  the  vote  of  a  voter  Nation  and  fraud  by  outsiders  to  prevent  a 

on  account  of  race  or  color.  V^^J  ^^^  performing  the  prerequisites  neces- 

^  The  eighth  section  goes  on  to  prescribe  the  ^^^  *<*  qualify  liim  to  vote.    Such  a  provision 

penalty  for  refusing  to  register  the  voter  again,  cannot  be  found  in  the  bill    But  in  the  third 

'^The  ninth  section  provides  the  penalty  in  s^ti^i  of  the  bill  that  is  reported  by  the  Ju- 

case  '  any  person  shall,  by  threats,  violence,  or  diciary  Committee  we  have  this  provision : 

intimidation,  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  That  whenever,  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the 

any  citizen  of  the  United  States  from  the  free  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State,  or  the  laws  of  any 

^•l«^?a^  /nP  T,?a  •?«!,*  *^  ^^f«  Ars  «««.  «iA^+;rv<n  <»♦  Temtoiy,  any  act  is  or  shall  be  required  to  bo  done 

exercise  of  his  right  to  vote  in  any  election  at  |,„  ^^  /iji^ei  as  a  prerequisite  to  qualify  or  entitle 

whion  memoers  of  Congress,  or  electors  for  him  to  vote^  the  offer  of  any  such  citizen  to  perfbmi 

President  or  Vice-President    of  the  United  the  act  required  to  be  done,  as  aforesaid,  shall,  if  it 

States,  may  be  voted  for.'    It  provides  that  fall«d  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  reason  of  the 

such  person  shall  be  liable  to  indictment  and  TrrSS^SjJlf  J?JwSl*'^nf^'^?^           person  or 

poniaLent.    That  is  fixing  it  for  a  particular  ttg"/ulTrfo™oV^^^^^^^ 

election*  thereon,  be  deemed  and  held  as  a  peifoimanoo  in  law 
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of  sach  act,  and  tUo  person  lo  offering  and  faiUng  as  offeaoo  to  do  certiun  things,  COTeriog  sboot 

aforeaiud,  and  b«ing  otherwiaa  qualiflad,  shall  bo  en-  on©-hal£  the  irroond;  and  it  mak«s  it  u 
tttled  to  vote  in  the  ^e  manner  and  to  the  eame      g         pnaishablo  in  th«  United  Statea  ^strict 

extent  as  if  he  bad  in  not  perfonned  such  act.  wu™««»  i/uu.ououio  _•«  m^^  ^^    .Tv  ^^~1  ^^v^ 

..-m-i'       1         -J  J  «    I    *v    TT  .  .   vii  courts.    Who  18  going  to  do  it  I    What  is  that 
"  That  18  not  provided  for  in  the  Honw  bi  1.        j     ^^  ^^^^^  to  f    Who  is  going  to  be  prose- 

Wo  say  in  this  section  that  if  the  man  offers  to  k^j^»,    ^he  Senate  bill  goes  on  iid  not  only 

perform  the  prerequisites  required  by  State  ^      j^^  United  States  courts  jurisdiction,  bnt 

law,  ««id  IS  prevented,  that  offer jihall  be  equi va-  »  .^^  ^■^^^  ^j^^jj  j^j  ^  ^p^^,.  J^^^ 
lent  to  a  performance,  and  when  he  presents  .^  wherever  it  may  be  n^e^»ary_if  ne- 
his  affidavit  his  vote  shall  be  received     What  •„  precinct-to  arrest  and  pnn- 

18  the  objection  to  receiving  his  vote  under  j^^  ^.^     It  empowers  the  mat«hal  to  .id 

those  circumstances!    If  he  is  a  legal  voter,  ^^  commissionei^  and  to  summon  thepwM 

in  every  other  way  quAlified,  his  vote  ought  to  g^itatut  whenever  it  may  be  necessaryrTt 

be  received,  whether  he  u  actuaUy  registered  ^^^her  empowers  the  commissioners  to  aj^ 

"""i^Sb   J,     J.-L      ,.'       e  j.\.   vii  i.  a  1.  point  special  officers  to  enforce  their  writs,  acd 

"The  fourth  section  of  the  bill  presented  by  (^  empowers  the   President   of  the    United 

the  Judiciary  Oommittle  provides-  States  to  aid  the  courts  in  the  enforcement  of 

That  if  any  person  by  force,  bribery,  threats,  or  in-  ti,g  i^^^    You  have  got  the  agents  here  m  this 

^&el,rar'rindi?f SSuyl^^Pvrro'j  WUr-*  K»t«-  ^^^^  ^«  ^^}^^  -h^i  the 

obstruct,  any  citben  from  doing  uny  aot  authorized  cinl  rights  act  was  passed,  giving  agencies  to 

by  this  act  to  be  done—  enforce  the  bilL    Merely  declaring  it  an  of- 

•    **I  will  say  'required  to  be  done'— I  pro-  ^®°ce,  and  leaving  anybody  to  prosecute  it  that 

pose  to  amend  that  phraseology  at  the  proper  pleases,  and  making  no  further  provision,  will 

time "®  *  ^®*^  letter.    It  also  provides  for  paying 

to  qualify  him  to  vote  or  from  voting  at  any  eleotion        ?f?  ?    cers.  . ,      x»  *  ai. 

as  aforesaid,  auch  person  shall  for  every  such  offence  ^  ^o  »<>*  ^M^*  *<>  occupy  the  time   of  tbe 

forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  $500  to  the  person  ag-  Senate  in  the  particular  discussion  of  this  biU. 

grieved  thereby.  I  can  tell  the  effect  of  the  Senate  bill  in  a  mo- 

'*  Here,  if  any  person  by  any  means — by  ment.    In  the  first  place,  it  makes  it  the  duty 

ftaud,  force,  or  violence — ^prevents  a  man  either  of  all   officers  charged  with  doing  any  act 

from  registering  or  paying  taxes,  or  doing  any  which  is  a  prerequisite  to  voting  to  furnish 

act  necessary  to  qualify  him  to  vote,  or  if  by  to  all  men,  without  distinction  of  color,  an 

fraud  or  violence  he  prevents  him  from  voting,  equal  opportunity  of  performing  it.     In  the 

he  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor ;  and  I  under-  next  place,  if  a  person  is  otherwise  qualified  to 

take  to  say  that  that  fourth  section  alone  is  vote,  and  attempts  to  qualify  himself  by  regis- 

worth  three  times  the  whole  Mouse  bilL    It  tering,  or  paying  taxes,  performing  the  acts 

will  meet  three  times  as  many  cases  as  tbe  required,  and  he  fails  by  reason  of  being  un- 

House  bill.    The  fourth  section  standing  alone  lawfully  prevented,  then  he  shall  go  to  the 

is  worth  more  than  the  whole  House  bill  put  polls  with  his  vote.    The  next  section  provides 

together.    It  makes  it  an  offence  to  interfere  that  if  any  person — ^this  goes  outside  of  the  of- 

with  the  registration  by  outsiders  and  for  out-  fleers — intimidate  him  while  he  is  attempting  to 

siders  or  anybody  to  interfere  with  voters.  qualify  himself  by  performing  the  prerequisites, 

''Then  the  fifth  section  contains  this  pro-  or  by  any  other  unlawf\il means  attempt  to  pre- 
vision :  vent  him  fVom  performing  that  prerequisite,  or  if 
That  any  person  who  shall  be  deprived  of  any  of-  o.ny  person  shall  prevent  him  unlawfully  from 
fioc,  except  that  of  member  of  Oonffresa  or  member  voting  by  threats  or  by  any  other  mode  of  ob- 
of  a  State  Legislature,  by  reason  of  the  violation  of  struction,  then  that  person  shall  be  guilty  of 
the  proyisioM  of  this  ac^  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  ^^^  offence.  The  next  section  provides  that 
possession  of  such  office  by  writ  of  mandamui  or  ,,  ^  ^««,i:;i«4.a  «,k^  ,•-  ^^^m^A  *.«*.;-  ^m  v 
Sther  appropriate  proceeding :  and  the  circuit  and  ^^^  candidate  who  is  entitled  to  his  office  by 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  con-  reason  of  the  refusal  Of  boards  of  canvassers, 
current  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  arising  under  this  or  otherwise,  to  count  the  colored  vote,  may 
•^tion.  jjave  his  action  to  obtain  possession  of  his  of- 

"  The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Thurman)  Ace.    The  rest  of  it  is  the  machinery  of  the 

criticised  this  section  because  tne  word  *  man-  civil  rights  bill  modified  to  suit  the  emcrgen- 

damus '  is  used  in  it.    I  undertake  to  say  that  cies  of  the  case,  whereby  yon  have  agents  to 

VkfnandamvM  is  an  appropriate  proceeding  in  enforce  the  law,  and  the  power  of  the  Gov- 

all  cases  where  there  is  a  refusal  to  count  the  emment  to  protect  the  voters  in  a  fair  oppor- 

votes.    Cases  may  very  frequently  arise  where  tunity  to  record  their  votes, 
the  officers  will  refuse  to  count  the  votes  at  all        "Now,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  strike  out 

because  negroes  have  voted.  all  i^fter  the  enacting  clause  of  the  House  bill, 

"Now,  for  the  rest  of  our  bill,  it  is  simply  and  to  insert:  . 
providing  the  machinery  to  put  the  bill  in  ino-       That  all  citizens  of  the  United  Statea  who  are  or 

tion ;  and  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  *hall  1>®  otherwise  qualified  by  law  to  vote  at  unr 

SAnAfcA  to  thuL     Wa  havA  thA  miu^hinArv  anh-  election  by  the  people  in  any  State,  Territory,  dis- 

^-^^^iw  vV^h,^    .®  f  *7tr       ?r    .  f  ^'    uii  t^ic^i  county,  city,  parish,  township,  school  district, 

stantially,  of  the  cml  rights  act  to  put  the  bill  ruunloipality,  or'^ot^er  territorial  subdivision,  shall 

m  motion.    The  House  bill  merely  makes  it  an  be  entitled  and  allowed  to  vote  at  all  such  elections. 
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without  dlfltitketion  of  race,  color,  or  previous  oondi-  this  net.  shall  be  entitled  to  reooTer  possession  of 

t'lon  of  lenritade;  any  laW|  onstom,  usage,  or  regu-  stich  office  by  writ  of  mandamtu  or  other  appropriate 

lation  €tf  MXLj  Skate  or  Territory,  or  by  or  under  its  proceeding ;  and  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the 

authority,  to  the  contrair  notwitnstanaing.  United  Btates  shall  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 

SscTioH  %  And  he  iifyriXer  enaded,  That  if  by  the  proper  State  courts  of  all  cases  arising  under  this 

or  under  the  authority  of  the  constitution  or  laws  of  section. 

Aoy  State,  or  tho  laws  of  anr  Territory,  any  act  is  or  Sxc.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  district 

or  shall  be  required  to  be  aone  as  a  prere<inisite  or  courts  of  the  United  States,  within  their  respective 

qaaliflcaftioa  for  voting,  and  by  such  constitution  or  distriots,  shall  have^  exclusively  of  the  courts  of  the 

laws  persons  or  officers  are  or  ahall  be  chai^^ed  with  several  States,  cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  offences 

the  performance  of  duties  in  furnishing  to  citizens  an  oommitted  against  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 

opportunity  to  perform  such  prerequisite,  or  to  become  also,  concurrently  with  the  circuit  courts  of  the  tJni- 

qaaUlUd  to  'vote,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  eveir  such  ted  States,  of  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  arising 

person  and  oi&oer  to  give  all  citizens  of  the  United  under  this  act,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided ; 

States  the  same  and  equal  opportunitv  to  perform  such  and  tiie  jurisdiction  herebv  conferred  shall  be  exer- 

prerequisite,  and  tohecome  qualified  to  vote,  without  oised  in  conformity  with  tne  laws  and  practice  gov* 

ois^nction  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  ser-  eming  United  States  courts;  and  all  crimes  and 

vitnde ;  and  if  any  such  person  or  officer  shall  refuse  offences  committed  against  tho  provisions  of  this  act 

or  knowingly  omit  to  give  full  effect  to  this  seotion,  he  may  be  prosecuted  by  the  indictment  of  a  grand  jury, 

shall,  few  evezy  anoh  offenoe,  forfeit  and  pay  tho  sum  or,  in  oases  of  crimes  and  offences  not  innmous,  the 

of  $500  to  the  person  aggrieved  thereby,  to  be  recov-  prosecution  may  be  either  by  indictment  or  informa- 

ercd  by  an  action  on  the  case,  with  full  costs  and  such  tion  filed  by  the  district  attorney  in  a  court  having 

allowance  for  counsel  fees  as  the  court  shall  deem  jurisdiction. 

JQ3t,  and  ahall  also,  for  every  such  offenoe,  be  deemed  Sec  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  district 

guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction  attorneys,  marshals,  and  deputy  marshals  of  the 

ther^)!^  be  fined  not  less  than  $500,  and  be  imprisoned  United  States,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 

not  less  than  one  month  and  not  more  than  one  year,  circuit  and  territorial  courts  of  the  United  States,  * 

Sec.  8.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever,  with  powers  of  arresting,  imprisoning,  or  bailine 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  constitution  or  laws  offenders  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  say  State  or  the  laws  of  any  Territory,  any  act  is  everv  other  officer  who  ma^  be  specially  empowered 
or  shall  be  required  to  be  done  by  any  citizen  as  a  hy  the  President  of  the  United  States,  shall  be,  and 
prerequisite  to  qualify  or  entitle  him  to  vote,  the  offer  they  are  hereby,  specially  authorized  and  required, 
of  any  such  citizen  to  nerform  the  act  required  to  be  at  the  expense  oi  the  United  States,  to  institute  pro- 
done  as  aforesaid  shall,  if  it  fail  to  be  carried  into  ceedings  against  all  and  every  person  who  shall  vio- 
execution  br  reason  of  the  wrongful  act  or  omission  late  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  cause  him  or  them 
aforesaid  ox  the  person  or  officer  chai^d  with  the  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  or  hailed,  as  the  ca«ie 
duty  of  receiving  or  permitting  such  performance  or  may  be,  for  trial,  before  such  court  of  the  United 
offer  to  perform  or  acting  thereon,  be  deemed  and  States  or  territorial  court  as  has  cognizance  of  the 
held  as  a  perfbrmance  in  law  of  such  act ;  and  the  offence.  And,  with  a  view  to  afford  reasonable  pro- 
person  so  offering  and  failing  as  aforesaid  and  being  tection  to  all  persons  in  their  consUtutioual  right  to 
otherwise  quaHded,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  vote  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  he  had  in  condition  of  servitude,  and  to  the  prompt  oischnrffo 
fact  performed  such  act;  and  any  judge,  inspector,  of  the  duties  of  this  act^  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
or  other  officer  of  election  whose  duty  it  is  br  snail  be  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  superior 
to  recetTe,  count,  certify,  register,  report,  or  give  courts  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States^  from 
effect  to  the  vote  of  any  such  citizen,  who  shall  refhse  time  to  time,  to  increase  the  number  of  commission- 
or  knowingly  omit  to  reooive,  count,  certify,  regis-  ers,  so  as  to  afford  a  speedy  and  convenient  means 
ter,  report,  or  give  effect  to  the  vote  of  such  citizen,  for  tho  arrest  and  examination  of  persons  charged 
upon  uie  presentation  hy  him  of  his  affidavit  stating  with  a  violation  of  this  act ;  and  suon  commissioners 
such  offer  and  the  time  and  place  thereof,  and  tho  are  herehy  authorized  and  required  to  exereise  and 
nameoftheofficerorpersonwhosedutyit  was  to  act  discharge  all  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  on 
thereon,  and  that  he  was  wrongfully  prevented  bv  them  by  this  act,  and  the  same  duties  with  regard 
suoh  person  or  officer  fVom  performing  such  act,  shall  to  offences  created  by  this  act,  as  they  are  authonzed 
for  every  such  offenoe  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  $500  by  law  to  exercise  with  rezard  to  other  offences 
to  the  person  aggrieved  thereby,  to  be  recovered  by  against  the  laws  of  the  Unitoii  States, 
an  action  on  the  case,  with  full  costs  and  such  allow-  Sso.  8.  And  be  it  furtfier  enacted,  That  it  shall  ho 
auce  for  counsel  fees  as  the  court  shall  deem  just,  and  the  duty  of  all  marshals  and  deputy  marshals  to 
shall  also,  for  every  such  offence^  be  guilty  of  a  mLi-  obey  and  execute  all  warrants  and  precepts  issued 
demeano]^  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  when  to  them  di- 
not  less  than  $500,  and  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  rected ;  ana  should  any  marshal  or  deputy  marshal 
one  mouth  and  not  more  than  one  year.  refhse  to  receive  such  warrant  or  other  process  when 

8»o.  4.  And  he  it  fvrther  enacted,  That  if  any  -ogt"  tendered,  or  to  use  ell  proper  means  diligently  to 

son,  hy  fbrce,  hribery,  threats,  intimidation,  or  other-  execute  tne  same,  he  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  bo 

wise,  shall  hinder,  deli^,  prevent,  or  obstruct,  or  fined  the  sum  or  $1,000,  to  the  use  of  the  person 

attempt  to  hinder,  delay,  prevent,  or  obstruct,  any  deprived  of  the  rights  conferred  by^  this  act.    And 

citizen  from  doing  any  act  ro(^uired  to  be  done  to  the  bettor  to  enable  the  said  commissioners  to  execute 

quaTify  Wm  to  rote  or  from  voting  at  any  election  as  their  duties  faithfully  and  efficiently  in  conformity 

slbr«uud,  suoh  person  shall  for  every  such  offence  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 

foifat  and  pwr  the  sum  of  $500  to  the  person  aggrieved  requirements  of  this  act,  they  are  hereby  authorized 

thereby,  to  be  recovered  by  an  action  on  the  case,  ana  empowered,  withintheirdistricts,  respectively  to 

with  foil  oost)  and  such  allowance  for  counsel  fees  as  appoint,  in  writing,  under  their  hands,  any  one  or 

the  court  shall  deem  just,  and  shall  also  for  eveir  more  smtable  persons  fh>m  time  to  time  to  execute 

such  offence  be  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  all  such  warrants  and  other  process  as  may  be  issued 

on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  $600,  and  by  them  in  the  lawful  performance  of  their  respective 

be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  month  and  not  more  duties ;  and  the  persons  so  appointed  to  execute  any 

than  one  year.  warrant  or  process  as  aforesaia  shall  have  authority 

Sac«  6.  And  he  it  further  macted^  That  any  person  to  summon  and  call  to  their  aid  the  bystanders  or 

who  ahall  be  deprived  of  any  office,  except  that  of  poese  oomitatue  of  the  proper  oounty,  or  such  portion 

memher  of  Congress  or  member  of  a  State  Legisla-  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  or  of 

tore,  by  reason  of  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  militia  as  may  be  necessary  to  tho  performance 
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of  tho  duty  with  which  they  are  charged,  and  to  insure  United  Stotes,  or  of  the  xuilltiA,  as  shall  be  deemed 

a  faithful  observance  of  the  fifteentn  amendment  to  neoessary  to  prevent  Uie  violation  and  enforce  the 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ^  and  such  war-  due  execution  of  this  act. 

rants  shall  run  and  be  executed  by  said  officers  any-  Skc.  18.  And  be  U  futth^  enaded^  That  wheoerer 

where  in  the  State  or  Territoiy  within  which  they  any  person  shall  hold  office,  exoept  as  anuemberof 

are  issued.  Congress  or  of  some  State  Iie^sukture,  contraiy  to 

Seo.  0.  And  h€  U  further  enacted^  That  any  i>ersoti  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  the  fourtcuitli 

who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  obstruct,  hinder,  article  of  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

or  prevent  any  oincer  or  other  person  charged  with  United  States,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district 

the  execution  of  any  warrant  or  process  issued  under  attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which 

the  provisions  of  tnis  act,  or  any  person  or  persons  such  person  shfdl  hold  office  as  aforeoaid  to  proceed 

lawnilly  assisting  him  or  th6m,  fi^m  arresting  any  against  such  person  by  writ  of  qfto  varranto^  retoro- 

person  for  whose  apprehension  such  warrant  or  pro-  able  to  the  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United 

cess  may  have  been  issued,  or  shall  rescue  or  attempt  States  in  such  district,  and  to  prosecute  the  same  to 

to  rescue  such  person  from  the  custody  of  the  officer  or  the  removal  of  such  person  from  office ;  and  any  writ 

other  person  or  persons,  or  those  lawfully  assisting  as  of  quo  toarratUo  so  brought  as  aforesaid  shall  telt 

aforesaid  when  so  arrested,  pursuant  to  the  authority  precedence  of  all  other  caaea  on  the  docket  of  the 

herein  given  and  declared,  or  shall  aid.  abet,  or  court  to  which  it  is  made  returnable,  and  shall  no; 

assist  any  person  so  arrested  as  atbrcsaid,  directly  be  continued  unless  for  cause  proved  to  the  satis&c- 

or  indirectly,  to  escape  from  the  custody  of  the  om-  tion  of  tho  court. 

cer  or  other  person  legally  authorized  as  aforesaid,  Sxc.  14.  And  bt  ii  /wiher  enacted^  That  any  person 
or  shall  harbor  or  conceal  any  person  for  whose  who  shall  hereafter  knowingly  aooopt  or  hold  sdt 
arrest  a  warrant  or  process  shall  have  been  issued  as  office  under  the  United  States  or  any  g^ate.  to  whicL 
aforesaid  so  as  to  prevent  his  discovery  and  arrest  he  is  ineligible  under  the  third  section  or  the  four- 
after  notice  or  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  warrant  teenth  article  of  amendment  of  the  Conatitution  of 
has  been  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  such  person,  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  attempt  to  hold  or 
shall  for  either  of  said  offences  be  subject  to  a  lino  exercise  the  duties  of  any  such  office,  shall  be  deemed 
not  exceeding  $1,000  and  imprisonment  not  exceed-  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  agunst  the  United  States, 
ing  six  months,  by  indictment  and  conviotion  before  and  upon  conviction  thereof  before  the  drcuit  or 
tho  district  or  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  district  court  of  the  United  States  shall  be  imprl»- 
the  district  or  circuit  in  which  said  offence  ma^  have  oned  not  more  than  one  year  and  fined  not  exceed- 
been  committed,  or  before  the  proper  court  ol  crim-  ing  |l  000,  and  shall  forever  be  disqualified  to  held 
inal  jurisdiction,  if  committed  within  any  one  of  the  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United 
organized  Territories  of  the  United  States.  States  or  any  State. 

Sbo.  10.  And  be  U  fuHlur  enacted^  That  the  com-  Sec.  Ifi.  And  be  it  fwther  enacted.  That  all  persons 

missioners,  district  attorneys,  the  marshals,  their  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall 

deputies^  and  the  clerks  of  the  s^d  district,  circuit,  have  the  same  right  in  every  State  and  Tenitoiy  in 

and  territorial  courts  shall  be  pud  for  their  services  the  United  States  to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  to 

the  like  fees  as  may  be  allowed  to  them  for  similar  sue,  be  parties,  give  evidence,  and  to  the  full  scd 

services  in  other  cases*    The  person  or  persons  au-  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the 

thorizcd  to  execute  the  process  to  be  issued  by  such  security  of  person  and  property  as  is  enjoyed  hr 

commissioners  for  the  arrest  of  offenders  against  the  white  citizens,  and  shall  oe  subjeet  to  like  punish- 

provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  ments,  pains,  penalties,  taxes,  licenses,  and  exac- 

ten  dollars  for  each  person  he  or  they  m«r  arrest  tions  of  every  Kind,  and  none  other,  any  law,  sttt- 

and  take  before  any  sach  commissioner  as  aforesaid,  ^te,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom  to  the  con- 

with  such  other  fees  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  trary  notwithstanding.    No  tax  or  charge  shall  he 

by  such  commissioner  for  such  other  additional  ser-  imposed  or  enforced  oy  any  State  upon  any  person 

vices  as  may  be  necessarily  performed  by  him  or  emigratmg  thereto  from  a  foreign  country  which  is 

them,  such  as  attending  at  the  examination,  keep-  not  equally  imposed  and  enforced  upon  every  perecn 

ing  the  prisoner  in  custody,  and  providing  him  with  emigrating  to  such   State  from  any  other  forevn 

food  and  lodjrin^  during  his  detention,  and  until  the  country,  and  any  law  of  any  Stote  In  conflict  "with 

final  determination  of  such  commissioner,  and  in  thisprovisionishereby  declared  null  and  void, 

general  for  performing  such  other  duties  as  may  be  Seo.  16.  And  be  U  fuHher  enacted.  That  any  person 

required  in  the  premises ;  such  fees  to  be  made  up  in  ^ho.  under  oolor  of  any  Uw,  statute,  ordinance, 

conformity  with  the  fees  usually  chaiged  by  the  offi-  regulation,  or  custom,  shall  subject,  or  cau««  to  be 

cars  of  the  courts  of  justice  withm  the  proper  dis-  Bubjected,  any  inhabitant  of  any  State  or  TeTritor>' 


the  arrest  is  made.  Mid  to  be  recoverable  from  the  Jr  by  reason  of  his  color  or  race,  than  IsprescribeJ 

defendant  as  part  of  the  judgment  in  case  of  convio-  for  the  punishment  of  citizens,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 

**^*     ,*     ^    *T    ..  ^    .T           _^  »  m,   ^     1  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  pun- 

Sec.  11 .  And  U  U  further  jnacte^.  That  whenever  ished  by  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  unprisonmcnt 

the  President  of  theUmted  States  shall  have  reason  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  diacretion  of 

to  believe  that  offences  have  been  or  are  likely  to  be  ^h^  oonrt 

committed  against  the  provisions  of  this  act  witliin  gso.  17.  And  be  U  fuHher  enacted,  That  tho  act  to 

any  judicial  district,  it  shall  be  lawftil  for  him.  m  his  protect  all  persons  in  tho  United  Stktes  in  their  dvil 

discretion,  to  du^ct  the  judge,  marshal,  and  district  fightg  and  furnish  tho  means  of  their  vindication, 

attorney  of  such  distnct,  to  attend  at  such  place  passed  April  9, 1866,  is  hereby  reCnacted ;  and  said 

within  the  district,  and  for  such  time  as  he  may  {^t,  except  the  first  and  second  Beodons  thciwf,  i» 

designate,  for  the  purpose  of  the  more  speedy  arrest  hereby  referred  to  and  made  a  part  of  thU  act ;  and 

and  tnid  of  persons  chi^ged  with  a  vioFation  of  this  section  fifteen  and  section  sixteen  hereof  shaU  Iks 

a^ ;  and  it  shaU  bo  the  dutjr  of  every  judge  or  other  cnlorced  according  to  tho  provisions  of  said  act. 

officer,  when  any  such  requisition  shall  be  received  "            '                      .,0-1. 

by  him,  to  attend  at  tho  phice  and  for  tho  time  therein  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Wisconsin,  said :    ^'  Tlii5« 

designated.  House  bill  is  confined  almost  exclusively,  and 

,  Sec  }2.^fi^ftd,«/«rt5«j^«i«^,^^^^  I  think  exclusively,  to  punishing  oflScers  and 

lawful  for  the  Preaident  of  the  United  States,  or  such „  _,  ^  «i,«ii  ;«*;«.:.i«4.^  «ri.;«^««  ^*  ^^ 

person  as  he  may  empower  for  that  purpose,  to  cm-  Pe»ons  who  shall  intrniidate  or  hinder  or  de- 
ploy such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  lay  voting  in  the  methods  pointed  out  by  tiic 
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"bill,  or  permitting  the  porfonnance  of  some  poflsosaion  of  such  office  by  writ  ofma»iam«#  or  other 

duty  which  is  enjoined  on  them  as  officers  nn-  appropriate  proceeding,  and  the  cirwit  and  district 

^^-  ♦K^  i^w      T«  ti^-*  r^At^fSi^Mio*  u  ia  in  nrx  ttrov  «>u«'t»  ot  thc  United  Statos  shall  have  oonourrent 

der  the  lav.     In  that  particular  it  is  m  no  way  juriaaiction  of  all  oases  arising  under  this  section. 

remeduJ ;  it  pumahes  the  cnme  after  it  is  com-  ,,  ^^  ,      ^                               provided- 

plete  and  done,  bnt  it  gives  no  remedy  to  the  n,.    "?    ;.  ^.   "    1    Vlu   tt  V  j'^"^"*^ 

nPison  who  has  been  Siiurod  bv  the  wrongful  ^^^  ^®  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  wlth- 

p€rson  WHO  nas  oeen  iiyurea  oy  ine  wrongiui  .^^  ^-^^^  respective  districts,  shall  have,  exclusively 

^^                                   ,                    ,            vt.  of  the  courts  of  the  several  States,  cognizance  of  aU 

*'  Now,  the  fifth  section  of  the  Senate  bill  is  crimes  and  offences  committed  ogainst  the  provisions 

in  my  jadgment  worth  the  whole  Uouse  bill  of  this  act. 

together.    It  provides  that  "The  idea,  then,  of  the  bill  is  that  the  en- 

Auy  person  who  shall  be  deprived  of  anv  office,  forcement  of  this  act,  and  of  the  rights  of  per- 

cicept  that  of  member  of  Congress  or  member  of  a  sons  nnder  this  act,  is  to  be  exclusively  in  the 

State  Legislature-  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  that  all  per- 

"  Of  eourse  that  exception  is  because  the  sons  who  shall  be  deprived  of  office  by  any 

Congress  and  the  Legislature  are  the  exclasive  violation  of  this  act  may  recover  their  offices 

judges  of  the  qualifications  and  elections  of  by  some  appropriate  remedy  in  the  courts  of 

their  members—  the  United  States.    Now,  the  first  point  to 

by  reason  of  the  vlolatioa  of  the  provisions  of  this  wliich  I  wii^h  to  call  the  attention  of  my  friend 

aet,  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  possession  of  such  is  quite  a  practical  consideration.    How  many 

:2S^^:SlL"SSrf  "dSfriS'Klr^fn'S,-  »«««"  ^^l  th^  cover  who  m..  thus  be  de- 

United  States  ■haU  have  eoneamnt  juriadiotioii  of  pn^ed  of  tneir  offices  ty  8  violation  ot  tins 

til  CUM  ariaing  tmdBr  thu  saotion.  act ;  that  is,  bj  somebody  not  being  registered 

"  Hero  is  the  great  distinction  in  doctrine  and  ^^  ^*"^^  ^""f  Z"^  for  them,  or  somebody 

phUosophy  between  the  two  bUls,  and  the  qaes-  ^'"8  prevented  fro™  voting  at  the  elecfaons 

tion  now  is  which  coarse  of  action  the  Senate  %ho  ^onW  'l*^!.^""^  ^o";  t^em,  or  any  other 

choose  to  take.    If  we  are  simply  to  follow  on  °f,,*^®  g""*"*"^  "^*  1^^  ^«  ^^^^  "H^^'  *•"? 

after  tlie  vioUtion  of  law  and  punish  the  man  *"?}'    How  many  such  officers  aw  there?    I 

who  has  violated  it,  in  each  particular  case,  by  ^"^  *P*"*  ""  ^^  '^^^      .■      v**      ,  T" 

fine  and  imprlsonmlsnt,  then  the  House  biU  is  ?™<:«f  r^^'K  <*®<^'  f  ^,<'«P*  ^t?^*'?,*'/  ,*« 

the  best  o<^ceived  bill.    If  wo  design  to  do  Lfgislatnrem  the  State  of  Ohio.    It  takes, 

«)mething  more  than  that,  if  we  des^  to  go  i?"*Sf^*"'*,'  ?"  *?,  State  officers  to  begin  with, 

beyond  merely  punishing  speoiflo  violations  ot  J*  *'»*'S  H^  aU  the  Judiciary  of  the  State; 

thi  law,  and  toWry  out  aSd  enforce  the  prin-  ^^^^  ^  *|  r"^*y  S?"*"'  *^S\f^  *Ht  «*^ 

ciple  of  tills  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  officers  and  town  officers;  and  then  all  the 

and  give  effect  to  tiie  votes  of  colored  persons  ^J^'^^f  o^^^l^    ^°  Vf  T.  ^"^11***  t^ 

offeild  at  the  polls,  then  we  should  have  some  ^"*''?  /'®™  ^l^J^'^  that  that  wiU  make 

suchprovision  M  is  contained  in  the  Senate  bUl.  »''<>'»*  *V  hundred  persons  in  the  county  m 

ther«  aro  several  things  about  this  Senate  I^"**?*  ^  J^**  ^^°.  ??  ***  i*  Vt^^l^  ^IVt*^ 


bUl,  some  things  in  its  phraseology,  perhaps  the  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States 

someinitssnbstential  and  important  provisions,  *P  *«**  *^«  ?'«''*"»''  "^  *h«  P*"^"^  ^'*°  "« 

that  may  b«  improved  by  amendment;  but  it  aeciarea  elected. 

seems  to  me  to  be  a  far  better  bill  if  we  desire  .  "'"x^'TtP^'' =  ,    ^*  T.^}   v^  ^""""^ 

to  do  any  tiling.    If  we  merely  wish  to  pretend  t'""'^  9^'^  ^^fi,>r  he  expects  that  whole  nnm- 

♦^  A^  ^t_.i.ki°..  .«xi  ««••  .>«^— .>i:.k  «__  iLt-_  ber  will  be  dofranued  out  of  their  election  very 

do  not  expect  any  such 

to  carry  out,  execute,  and  secure  the  perform-  ""'"»'  "'^  ^  ^""™  *«'*  have  been  a  great  many 

ance  ai^  olwervonoe  of  thU  amendment  to  the  ?<»°te3ted  election  oosm  in  Ohio,  and  I  know 

Constttatlon,  it  is  certain  to  my  mind  that  the  '^,*^.**y>?,  ^^^c^T  *r^*lf  n? 5-'**"°^  '^^ 

Senate  bill  Is  far  preferable  to  the  bill  that  ?/  f «  '^"*«*  States  for  the  District  of  Ohio 

comes  from  the  HoU;  and  for  that  reason  I  *hat  court  would  have  had  very  littie  time  to 

hope  the  Senate  wiU  not  adopt  it  as  a  snbsti-  t^^"^  **  ^"D^^  f'"?- ,.^?*  now,  when  you 

tute.  LetustakethisSenatebillandgothroagh  liavemcreas^  the  jurisdiction  of  tiiat  court, 

with  it,  perfect  it  by  additions  or  subtractioiS^  '^'^  ^creased  the  causes  for  which  you  may 

but  act  upon  it  as  the  basis  of  the  legislation  Proceed,  and  aUow  two  hundred  persons  m  a 

called  for  at  Oie  present  time."  8"8^«  "O"".*/'  o.'  T'l.  *i""^*J^??*^  thousand 

Mr.  Thurmon,  of  Ohio,  said:  "Mr.  Presi-  Kf"T  1" n ^-."^C^ f*"^!. °     1,  V'V  1?^?* 

dent,  I  eonfess  I  was  not  prepared  to  hear  my  the  whole  United  States  through,  about  half  a 

fnend  from  Wisconsin  (*r.  Carpenter)  place  ?»"'<*^  P*"""^  **»  80  mto  the  district  courts 

his  chief  advocacy  of  the  Senate  bill  upon  tiie  *?  ''''"V**  «^f  J'T  ""*  W^*  **"'i!  **  ***"? 

fifth  section  of  the  bill.    Let  ns  see  wUt  the  ^^^^\}  ^«'^*  ^  ^7^^  ''hat  is  to  become  of 

fifth  section  is :  ?<>"':  '•'?*r°*  '""'^  ' 


office, 
of 

the  provinoni  of  this  act^  shall  bo  entitled  to  recover    That  section  is  in  these  words : 
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That  it  shall  bo  lawftil  for  the  Preeident  of  the    other  citizen  of  the  United  States.    That  is 


and  enforce  the  due  execution  of  this  act.  violation  of  the  act  is  to  prevent  the  rejection 

*^I  expected  that  the  gentleman  who  has  of  the  vote.    To  enforce  the  act  is  to  enforce 

this  bill  in  charge  wonld  explain  that  section  the  reception  of  his  vote.    When  the  jndges 

and  let  ns  know  how  these  troops  were  to  act,  of  election,  the  sworn  officers  of  election.  de< 

how  they  were  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  cide  that  a  man  is  not  entitled  to  vote,  then, 

this  bill,  how  they  were  to  prevent  its  viola-  and  not  nntil  then^  can  this  military  officer  be 

tion.    Let  me  ask  the  attention  of  that  gentle-  called  into  requisition.    And  what  then  ?    Is 

man.    There  are  in  the  State  of  Ohio  about  hisjadgment  to  override  that  of  the  judges  of 

fifteen  hundred  election  precincts.    I  suppose,  election  ? 

taking  the  whole  United  States  together,  there  "  Is  he  to  adjudge  that  they  have  wronf^j 
are  not  less  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  decided  f  Is  he  to  decide  that  they  have  vio- 
election  precincts  in  the  whole  United  States  lated  the  act  ?  Is  this  military  man  to  decide 
and  the  Territories  thereof,  all  of  which  are  this  question  of  law  under  the  constitution  of 
covered  by  this  bill.  Now,  what  are  you  go-  Ohio,  or  the  constitution  of  New  York,  or  the 
ing  to  do  with  your  troops  ?  It  will  be  said  constitution  and  statutes  of  Kentucky,  and  to 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  send  them  to  hold  that  the  judges  of  election — ^men  versed 
every  one  of  these  election  precincts.  Mani-.  in  the  election  law — have  decided  the  question 
festly  not.  You  would  have  to  increase  the  wrongly,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  him 
army  twenty  fold,  fiftyfold,  to  do  that.  It  is  to  interfere,  and  do  what  ?  Interfere  and  corn- 
supposed,  then,  that  there  are  some  places  only  pel  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  receive 
to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  troops ;  the  vote  that  they,  under  their  oaths  as  sworn 
and  you  put  it  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  officers,  have  rejected.  If  it  is  not  that,  it  is 
Chief  Magistrate  of  this  country,  whoever  may  nothing.  If  it  is  not  that,  it  is  simply  intimi- 
be  that  Chief  Magistrate,  in  a  law  which  you  dation.  If  it  is  not  that,  it  is  simply  holding 
intend  to  be  permanent — ^it  ought  to  be  per-  the  bayonet  to  the  throat  of  the  civil  officer, 
manent  or  not  be  a  law  at  all — to  interfere  with  and  holding  it  there  by  command  of  the  Presi- 
the  military  at  any  poll  where  he  may  see  fit  dent  of  the  Un\ted  States.  Show  me  some- 
so  to  interfere.  thing  that  these  troops  are  to  do ;  show  me 
"  In  any  section  of  the  country,  in  any  State,  how  they  are  to  prevent  the  violation  of  this 
in  any  district,  in  any  closely-contested  State  act ;  show  me  how  they  are  to  enforce  this  act, 
or  closely-contested  district,  you  put  it  in  the  unless  you  give  the  military  man  the  right  to 
power  of  one  man,  the  President  of  the  United  override  the  judgment  of  the  civil  officer ;  to 
States,  who  may  be  directly  interested  in  the  override  the  solemn  judgment  of  the  sworn 
result,  who  may  be  a  candidate  at  that  very  judge  of  election  deciding  as  to  the  law  of  his 
election,  to  surround  the  polls  with  the  troops  own  State  and  the  constitution  of  his  own 
of  the  United  States,  to  do  what  ?  To  see  that  State  and  the  right  of  voters  thereunder, 
this  act  be  not  violated ;  to  see  that  this  act  "  I  know  it  may  be  said  that  the  soldiers  are 
be  enforced.  Nay,  more,  you  put  it  in  his  there  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  violence, 
power  to  delegate  to  some  person,  not  an  offi-  That  is  not  what  this  act  says.  It  may  be  said 
cer  at  all  either  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  that  they  are  there  for  the  purpose  of  prevcnt- 
States,  and  in  a  district  where  there  is  no  ing  the  intimidation  of  voters,  and  tne  like, 
domestic  violence,  no  insurrection,  no  rebel-  That  is  not  what  the  act  says.  The*  section  is 
lion,  but  perfect  peace;  you  put  it  in  the  as  broad  as  the  whole  act.  It  provides  for 
power  of  the  President  to  give  to  some  single  troops  being  at  the  polls  to  prevent  any  viola- 
individual  the  delegated  power  of  employing  tion  whatsoever  of  this  act,  and  to  enforce 
the  whole  Army  of  the  United  States  to  see  every  one  of  its  provisions, 
that  this  act  be  not  violated;  to  see  that  there  "  Sir,  I  say  once  more,  if  this  can  be  done  in 
is  no  cheating  at  elections.  Why,  sir,  what  a  a  free  country,  let  us  hear  no  more  talk  abont 
power  is  that  I  the  one-man  power;  let  us  hear  no  more  talk 
"I  asked  the  gentleman  who  has  this  bill  in  about  the  power  of  the  President  of  the  United 
charge,  the  day  before  yesterday,  what  the  States;  make  a  monarch  of  him  st  once.  Louis 
troops  were  to  do  when  they  surrounded  the  Napoleon  has  been  charged  with  controllinar 
poll.  I  will  take  a  case.  Here  is  an  election  the  elections  in  France.  Louis  Napoleon  never 
poll,  and  here  are  a  hundred  troops  of  the  surrounded  every  polling-place  in  Trance  with 
united  States  under  the  command  of  a  captain  the  troops  of  the  empire,  or  the  troops  of  the 
or  lieutenant  of  infantry.  He  is  sent  there  to  republic  before  it  was  an  empire.  Never  did 
do  what  ?  In  the  language  of  this  bill,  *  to  he  dare  to  do  that.^  Not  a  soldier  appeared  at 
prevent  the  violation  and  enforce  the  due  exe-  the  voting-places  in  Paris  even,  where  there 
cution  of  this  act.'  What,  then,  is  to  be  pre-  was  the  strongest  opposition  that  existed  to  the 
vented?  The  violation  of  the  act.  What  is  emperor  at  the  late  election  there:  but  the 
to  be  the  violation  of  the  act?  The  improper  votes  of  the  soldiers  were  taken  in  their  noxr 
rejection  of  the  vote  of  some  colored  man,  or  barracks,  their  own  camps.    Throughout  all 
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France  the  people  were  allowed  to  vote  with-  to  father  this  bill  and  defend  the  proposition, 
out  aa J  bayonets  in  sight,  without  any  soldiers  What  is  the  language  of  this  amendment? 
to  make  them  afraid,  withoat  any  thing  to  in-  *•  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
fimid&te  the  voters  in  the  shape  of  military  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by,' 
coercion.  And  yet,  here  in  a  republic,  you  whom  ?  Not  by  an  individual  acting  in  breach 
propose  to  confer  upon  one  man,  who  may  be  of  the  law ;  that  is  not  the  language.  Not  by 
a  candidate  for  election  himself,  the  power  to  a  combination  of  individuals  constituting  a 
surroand  any  poll  he  pleases  in  the  whole  mob;  that  is  not  the  language.  It  is  not 
United  States  with  his  troops  to  see  that  the  ai^ainst  them  that  this  provision  of  the  Con- 
election  law  is  not  violated!  I  say  again,  if  stitution  is  directed;  but  it  is  explicit,  ^ shall 
that  can  be  done,  it  is  idle  to  talk  about  free  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States, 
iustituiions  any  more."  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 

}Ir.  Edmunds :  *^  If  my  friend  had  made  the  previous  condition  of  servitude.' 

speech  that  he  has  now  favored  us  with  (and  '  *^It  is  a  prohibition  upon  the  United  States 

it  is  a  very  ingenious  one,  and  in  many  respects  and  upon  the  States,  and  no  stretch  of  inge- 

a  sound  one),  twenty  years  ago,  when  his  own  nuity  can  extend  it  one  hair^s-breadth  further, 

party  WAS  pressing  almost  exactly  such  a  sec-  Why  the  prohibition  to  the  United  States? 

tion  as  the  eighth  section  of  this  bill,  in  order  Because  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

to  aid  in  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  back  fixes  the  qualifications  of  voters  in  the  District 

to  slavery,  he  would  have  performed  a  greater  of  Columbia  and  also  in  the  Territories  of  the 

(service  to  his  country  than  he  performs  now.  United  States ;  and  therefore  the  prohibition 

I  ask  the  Secretary,  in  order  that  the  Senate  upon  the  United  States  is  proper.    Why  the 

may  see  the  comparison  between  these  two  prohibition   upon  the  States?     Because  the 

sections,  to  read  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  States,  each  for  itself,  fix  the  qualification  of 

1850,  passed  by  the  party  of  which  my  friend  voters  in  the  States.    Before  the  pas.4age.0f 

from  Ohio  is  the  exponent ;  and  I  ask  Sen-  this  amendment  to  the  Constitution  the  power 

ators  to  take  the  eighth  section  of  this  bill  and  of  a  State  to  fix  the  qualifications  of  its  voters 

compare  it  as  the  Secretary  reads,  to  see  if  we  was  without  any  limit  or  restriction  whatsoever, 

ha^e  not  pretty  good  authority  for  that  kind  It  was  so  completely  without  limit  or  restric- 

of  legislation.'*  tion  that  in  several  of  the  States  persons  not 

Mr.  Thorman :  "  Hr.  President,  times  have  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  allowed  to 
changed  when  the  Senator  from  Vermont  vote ;  as,  for  instance,  foreigners  who  had  de- 
goes  to  the  fugitive-slave  law  of  1860  to  clared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  but 
find  a  model  for  legislation,  and  times  have  had  not  completed  their  naturalization  by  a 
changed  wonderfully.  Now,  Mr.  President,  residence  of  ^vq  years  and  taking  the  final 
if  I  had  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world  that  oath.  That  was  the  case,  if  I  mistake  not, 
I  was  right,  I  could  entertain  that  doubt  no  formerly  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  perhaps 
longer.  When  so  astute  and  able  a  man  as  in  some  other  States  where  foreign-bom  per- 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  can  give  no  better  sons  who  had  declared  their  intention  to  he- 
reason  for  the  defence  of  this  section  than  that  come  citizens  were  allowed  to  vote  before  they 
which  he  has  given,  I  know  my  objections  to  it  had  fully  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
must  be  well  taken.  What  possible  connec-  I  may  be  mistaken  in  respect  to  that  particular 
tion,  or  parallel,  or  similitude,  has  the  use  of  State,  but  I  know  that  that  was  the  case  in 
the  troops  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  some  of  the  States." 

execution  of  the  writ  of  a  court  against  resist-  Mr.  Davis :  *^  On  a  residence  of  six  months.'' 

ance,  to  the  case  provided  for  in  this  bill,  of  Mr.  Thurman :  '^  Then  comes  this  provision, 

surrounding  the  ballot-boxes  with  the  troops  the  sole  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the 

of  the  United  States  to  compel  the  judges  of  United  States  which    limits  that  heretofore 

election  to  receive  the  votes  or  to  compel  them  complete  and  plenary  and  unconditional  power 

to  rgect  them  ? "  of  a  State  to  nx  the  qualification  of  the  voters 

Mr.  Edmonds:  "My  friend  will  pardon  me.  in  that  State;  and  wnat  is  it?    How  can  any 

I  was  only  alluding  to  what  he  said  respecting  man  say  that  it  is  any  thing  more  than  a  Umi- 

the  eightii  section,  which  he  condemned.    I  tation  upon  the  power  of  the  State?    Is  it  not 

made  no  allusion  at  all  to  the  twelfth  section,  just  as  much  a  limitation  on  the  power  of  the 

which  I  wQl  consider  when  we  reach  it."  State  as  is  the  provision  in  the  Constitution 

Mr.  Thurman :  "I  do  not  know  that  I  have  that  no  State  shall  coin  money;  that  no  State 

said  one  word  about  the  eighth  section  to-day.  shall  keep  or  maintain  an  army  or  a  navy  with- 

I  do  not  think  I  have  said  one  word  about  thd  out  the  consent  of  Congress?    Just  as  these 

eighth  section  to-day;    and  therefore  I  am  are  limitations  on  the  powers  of  the- States,  so 

again  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  instead  of  is  this  fifteenth  amendment  a  limitation  on  the 

coming  up  to  the  defence  of  his  eleventh  and  power  of  the  State,  and  nothings  else,  so  far  as 

twelfth  sectiona,  my  friend  runs  back  to  the  the  State  is  concerned, 

eighth  section,  abont  which  I  think  I  have  said  "  What  is  the  effect  7    Simply  this,  that  if 

not  one  word  to-day.    That  is  not  quite  as  there  is  in  a  State  constiitutioD  a  discrimination 

braye  as  my  fHend  from  Vermont  usually  is.  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition- 

Let  him  stand  up  to  his  work,  if  he  undertakes  of  servitude,  that  provision  in  the  S^te  con* 
Vol.  X.— 12   ▲ 
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Btitatlon  becomes  null  and  void,  because  it  be-  ishment  under  the  statute  of  Massachusetts,  can 

comes  repugnant  to  this  provision  of  the  Con-  you  say  that  that  man  is  the  State  of  Massachn- 

stitution  of  the  United  States.    So  if  there  are  setts,  and  that  therefore  he  is  doing  what  this 

laws  ofihe  States  that  discriminate  against  any  constitutional  amendment  ibrbids,   and  that 

person  otherwise  qualified  to  vote,  because  of  you  will  punish  him  ?    The  prohibition  here  is 

his  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi-  upon  the  State.    Can  you  undertaJce  to  punish 

tude,  those  laws  «p«(7/a(;to  become  void,  because  an  individual  who  is  not  acting  under  die  au- 

thcy  are  repugnant  to  this  provision  of  the  Con-  thority  of  the  State,  but  directly  against  the 

stltution  of  the  United  States.  statute  law  of  the  State,  and  who  is  punishable 

*^If  a  State  should  hereafter  attempt  to  pass  under  that  statute  law  by  indictment  in' the 
such  laws,  it  would  be  attempting  to  do  an  un-  coirts  of  the  State  ?  And  yet  you  undertake 
constitutional  thing,  and  its  action  would  be  to  say  tliat  that  individual,  thus  acting  con- 
absolutely  null  and  void,  and  for  a  remedy  trary  to  the  law  of  his  State,  liable  to  punish - 
against  any  such  violation  whatsoever  the  courts  ment  by  his  own  State  in  her  own  courts,  can 
^ord  precisely  the  some  redress  that  they  do  be  taken  away  iVom  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
against  the  violation  of  any  other  portion  of  State,  removed  from  under  the  law  which  he 
the  Constitution  of  the  Union.  If  there  is  a  has  violated,  and  taken  into  a  Federal  court  to 
necessity  for  passing  a  stringent  bill  to  enforce  be  punished  under  an  act  of  Congress, 
this  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  the  very  *•''  It  is  amazing  to  me  that  any  lawyer  can 
same  reason  would  require  bills  of  pains  and  think  for  a  moment  that  this  bill  in  this  respect 
penalties  and  persecutions  to  enforce  every  where  it  acts  on  individuals — ^not  officers  of  a 
other  prohibition  of  the  Constitution,  for  there  State  at  all,  mere  private  individuals,  mere 
Is  not  one  of  them  that  may  not  be  violated,  trespassers,  mere  breakers  of  the  peace,  mere 
This,  then,  being  simply  a  limitation  on  the  violators  of  the  State  law — ^that  this  bill  which 
power  of  the  State,  simply  withholding  from  it  seizes  them  and  punishes  them  under  this  act 
one  of  the  powers  which  it  heretofore  possessed,  of  Congress  and  in  the  Federal  courts,  is  war- 
the  power  of  fixing  the  qualifications  of  elec-  ranted  by  the  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Con- 
tors,  or  restricting  that  power  in  a  single  par-  stitution. 

ticulor,  it  is  as  plain,  it  seems  to  me,  as  the  ^*  But  now  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  ? 

sun  at  noonday  in  a  cloudless  sky,  that  this  Now  you  propose  to  seize  hold  of  a  mere  idler; 

amendment  can  only  be  held  to  speak  of  a  now  you  propose  to  seize  hold  of  a  mere  ruf- 

State  as  a  State ;   as  a  State  in  her  political  fian ;  now  you  propose  to  seize  hold  of  some 

character,  as  a  distinct  autonomy,  and  does  man  who  is  simply  a  cheater  at  the  election ; 

not  deal  with  individuals  at  all.  all  of  whom  are  punishable  under  the  State 

**  Now,  sir,  there  is  a  case  in  which  Congress  law ;  ^d  under  the  pretence  of  restricting  the 
might,  perhaps,  deal  with  individuals,  the  case  power  of  the  State,  which  declares  the  verj 
supposed  by  my  friend  from  California.  Sup-  acts  complained  of  to  be  unlawful,  and  pun- 
pose,  for  instance,  the  State  of  Ohio  should  ishes  those  acts,  you  take  the  individual  from 
pass  a  law  that  no  colored  man  should  vote ;  under  the  State  law,  send  him  before  the  Fed- 
or,  to  change  it,  suppose  it  should  pass  a  law  eral  court,  and  punish  him  in  virtue  of  an  act 
that  no  white  man  should  vote,  and  the  officers  of  Congress. 

charged  with  the  execution  of  that  law  should  *^  Why,  sir,  if  you  can  do  this,  if  this  is  to  bo 

attempt  to  carry  it  into  effect,  they  would  be  the  interpretation  of  the  fifteenth  amendment 

liable  to  civil  actions  without  any  act  passed  and  the  right  to  pass  appropriate  legislation 

by  Congress  at  all;  but  possibly  in  a  case  like  in  support  of  it,  then  you  may  go  the'  whole 

that  Congress  might  by  law  reach  those  indi-  length.    It  is  only  a  question,  then,  of  discre- 

viduols  thus  executing  a  State  law,  and  there-  tion  with  you.    You  are  foolish  to  talk  about 

fore,  acting  in  pursuance  of  on  act  of  the  State,  such  a  bill  as  this  if  this  interpretation  is  right, 

which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Why  not  go  the  whole  length  at  once?    Whj 

forbids.  not  take  all  the  elections  in  your  own  hands? 

"  That  is  one  thing;  but  a  wholly  different  Why  not  provide  by  Federal  law  for  the  whole 

thing  from  that  is  the  unauthorized  act  of  an  registration?    Why  not  provide  Federal  judges 

individual,  which  tends  to  interfere  with  the  of  election,  Federcd  boards  of  canvassers,  and 

right  of  another  man  to  vote,  and  which  unau-  Federal  machinery* for  the  whole  of  the  pro- 

thorized  act  is  even  in  violation  of  the  law  of  cess  of  election  from  the  time  the  voter  goes 

the  State  itself.    Why,  sir,  take  the  case  of  a  to  register  until  the  time  that  the  successM 

State;  take  Massachusetts,  for  instance.    There  candidate  is  inaugurated  into  his  office?    Ton 

is  no  distinction  in  the  right  to  vote  on  ac-  ctm  do  that  just  as  constitutionally  as  you  can 

count  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  pass  this  bilL" 

servitude;  and  there  has  been  none  for  a  long,  Mr.  Sherman :   '*  I  will  ask  my  colleague  if 

long  time.    I  suppose  Massachusetts  has  laws,  he  has  any  doubt  about  the  power  of  Congress 

as  every  other  State  has,  that  forbid  any  one  to  prescribe  the  mode  and  manner  of  electing 

to  prevent  a  citizen  from  exercising  his  right  members  of  Congress,  and  all  elections  growing 

to  vote.    When  a  man  thus  violates  the  law  out  of  the  national  Government? " 

of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  when  he  thus  Mr.  Thurman :  ^*  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 

renders  himself  liable  to  indictment  and  pun-  in  the  world  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  pro- 
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nde  the  mode  and  manner  of  electing  mem-  can  do  that,  if  jrou  can  pass  this  hill,  you  have 

hers  of  Congress.*^  just  as  much  right  to  wipe  ont  the  whole  State 

Mr.  Sherman:    "And  the  panishment  for  machinery  of  elections  and  snpplant  them  hy 

ofiences  committed  in  consequence  of  the  elec-  ofBcers  of  your  own.'^ 

tion?"  Mr.  Sherman:    "Mr.  President,   there   is 

Mr.  Thurman:  ''Undonhtedly  that  might  he  one  grievance  that  I  feel  ought  to  he  dealt 

so.    But  let  us  see  what  that  is.    Is  that  this  with  at  this  moment,  as  we  have  this  hill 

bill?'-  hefore  us;  a  grievance  which  has  hecome  of 

Mr.  Sherman :  "  I  think  that  is  yielding  the  greater  magnitude  even  than  the  deniid  of  the 

whole  matter.^'  right  to  vote  to  colored  people ;  and  that  is.  the 

Mr.  Thurman :   "  Is  this  hill  limited  to  the  open,  glaring,  admitted  frauds  hy  wholesale  in 

election  of  memhers  of  Congress  ?    No,  sir ;  the  great  cities  of  this  country,  hy  which  our 

it  extends  to  all  elections,  from  the  highest  of-  Government  is  ahout  to  he  subverted.    If  I 

fice  in  this  country,  the  President  of  the  United  were  asked  to  point  out  the  greatest  evil  that 

States,  down  to  the  lowest  office  in  the  coun-  now  threatens  our  country^  i  should  point  to 

try,  to  a  fence-viewer.    It  includes  every  sin-  the  suhversion  of  all  authority  by  overthrowing 

gle  elective  office  in  the  country,  either  under  the  elective  franchise.    We  have  official  doou- 

Fedenl  authority  or  the  authority  of  a  State,  ments  without  number  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 

and  therefore  it  derives  no  aid  whatsoever  from  gress  showing  the  growing  evil  of  trampling 

the  power  given  to  Congress  to  regulate  the  down  the  rights  of  communities  and  States  to 

mode  and  the  manner  of  electing  members  of  representation  in  Congress  in  the  election  of 

Congress.  members  of  Congress  and  in  the  election  of 

^^  But  I  haye  something  to  say  on  that  sub-  Senators.  At  the  last  presidential  election  in 
ject,  as  mj  colleague  has  called  my  attention  the  city  of  New  York,  according  to  an  offitsial 
to  it.  That  provision  to  regulate  the  mode  and  examination  in  the  other  House,  there  was  an 
manner  of  elections  never  was  construed  to  attempt  to  subvert  the  election  of  a  President 
authorize  Congress  to  fix  the  qualifications  of  of  the  United  States  by  wholesale  and  glaring 
electors.  If  such  had  been  its  interpretation  frauds.  Does  anybody  deny  or  dispute  it  9  It 
Tou  would  not  have  needed  your  fifteenth  was  sufficiently  proven, 
amendment,  so  far  as  the  election  of  members  *^  Therefore  I  think  we  ought  to  avail  our- 
of  Congress  is  concerned.  Neither  was  it  ever  selves  of  the  pendency  of  the  present  bill  to 
interpreted  to  take  away  from  the  States  the  adopt  some  provision  tending  to  guard  the 
right  of  providing  officers  of  election  and  the  election  of  members  of  Congress  and  electors 
mere  machinery  of  elections.  But  the  mode  for  President  and  Vice-President  from  these 
of  that  election,  for  instance,  whether  it  should  wholesale  frauds.  There  has  been  handed  to 
be  by  ballot  or  whether  it  should  be  viva  voce^  me  a  bill,  very  carefully  prepared  by  a  large 
and  the  manner  of  that  election,  Congress  is  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  I 
authorized  to  prescribe.  But  that  provision  believe  a  committee  composed  of  fifteen  mem- 
was  never  intended  in  the  world  to  dispense  hers,  upon  which  all  parties  and  all  sections 
with  the  agency  of  the  States,  and  substitute  were  fairly  representea.  That  committee,  after 
an  agency  provided  by  the  Congress  of  the  a  careful  examination,  have  reported  three 
United  States.  sections  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  preserv- 

'*  We  are  considering  a  bill,  as  I  said  befbre,  ing  the  purity  of  elections.  There  can  be  no 
that  readies  elections  for  all  officers,  from  the  doubt  about  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
President  of  the  Kepublic  down  to  the  hum-  gress  in  this  particular,  because  it  is  in  plain 
blest  township  or  town  officer  that  can  be  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
found in  the  United  States ;  that  reaches  the  stitution  which  authorize  Congress  to  change 
election  of  school  directors  in  the  humblest  and  alter  the  mode  and  manner  of  electing 
hamlet  of  the  country  as  amply  as  it  reaches  members  of  Congress  and  electors  for  Presi- 
tbe  election  of  Governors  of  the  States,  the  dent.  I  propose  to  offer  these  three  sections, 
judges  of  courts,  and  the  President  and  Vice-  which  I  find  are  embodied  in  substance  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  That  is  this  laws  of  most  of  tlie  States,  but  which  are  dis- 
bilL  which  goes  to  every  popular  election  held  regarded  and  nullified  and  overthrown  in  every 
in  the  States  and  says  that  under  a  provision  election  in  the  city  or  New  York,  as  three  in- 
which  simply  makes  State  laws  void,  which  dependent  sections,  to  come  in  at  the  end  of 
simply  operates  on  the  State  as  a  State,  which  the  bill : 
simply  renders  void  all  provisions  in  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  a  State  contrary  to  this  -<^^  he  U  further  enarXed,  That  if  at  any  election 

fifteenth  amendment,  under  a  provision  which  ^l^  ^Pr^^J^^^^j^f  ''lJ^^h^l\l''u^i^^  ^°?j;®"  "^^ 

.^    «     r  _*i.       Av       xi,  A     *  L«  1,   J             X  the  United  States  any  person  Bhall  knowingly  per- 

goes   no  fcrther  than  that,  which  does  not  gonate  and  vote,  or  attempt  to  vote,  in  tho^ie  of 

reach  to  mdividual  mfractions  of  the  law  done  any  other  person,  whether  living,  dead,  or  flotitious ; 

under  no  color  of  State  authority  whatsoever,  or  vote  more  than  once  at  the  same  election  for  any 

it  Is  proposed  to  take  the  whole  subject  of  candidate  for  the  same  office ;  or  vote  at  a  place 

el«.tian.  in  a  8tat«  for  State  officers,  coanty  ^^^JiLTCi^^^lSrfllf  ri^^ftovlteT'^r'lo' 

otncers,  township,  city,  and  town  otncers,  into  gj^y  unlawful  act  to  secure  a  right  or  an  opportunity 

the  hands  of  Congress.     I  say  again,  if  you  to  vote  for  himself  or  any  other  person-,  or  hy  forod. 
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threat,  monaoc^  IntimidAtion,  bribexj,  reward,  or  tbc  first  section  of  this  act  for  peieons  gnilty  of  any 
offer,  or  promiae  thereof,  or  otherwise  unlawfuUr  of  the  crimes  therein  specified." 
prevent  any  qualified  voter  of  any  State  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  Amerioa,  or  of  any  Territoiy  thereof,  Mr.  Thurman :  "Mr.  President,  it  is  eighty- 
from  freely  exercising  the  right  of  sufllrage,  or  by  .  x^^.  Government  wftnt  im/* 
any  such  means  induce  any  voter  to  refuse  to  exep-  "°®  ^^"  ®IP^®.  ^"*f,  irovernmem;  went  mto 
oise  such  riffht ;  or  compel  or  induce,  by  any  such  operation.  Dnnng  that  penoa  almost  every 
means  or  otherwise,  any  officer  of  an  election,  in  any  party  that  has  existed  in  the  conntry  has  at 
such  State  or  Territory,  to  receive  a  vote  from  a  per-  some  time  or  other  been  in  the  ascendency  in 
son  not  legaUy  qualified  or  entiled  to  vote ;  or  inter-  these  Halls;  but  never  nntil  now  was  such  a 

fere  in  any  manner  with  any  officer  of  said  elections    «»^^^„u;^«   <.a  ♦!,«♦  ^^a^  i^  ♦i.v*  n^«^ «„-  ^r 

in  the  discharge  of  his  duties;  or,  by  any  of  suoh  proposition  as  that  made  in  the  Congress  of 

means  or  otherwise,  induce  any  officer  of  an  election,  the  Unitea  btates.     For  eighty-one  years  this 

or  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain,  announce,  or  people  went  on  in  a  career  of  prosperity,  of 

declare  the  result  of  any  such  election,  or  jjive  or  liberty,  and  of  constitutional  law — " 

S^r^.SrJo"'^.^ ra^'^mWr  w^A  ,  ^r.  Stewan :  "  WiU  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

duty  or  any  law  regulating  the  same ;  or  knowingly  ^^low  nae  to  mtermpt  him  for  a  moment  ? 

and  wilfully  receive  the  vote  of  any  person  not  en-  Mr.  Thurman :    '*  I  beg  the  Senator  not  to 

titled  to  vote :  or  refuse  to  receive  the  vote  of  any  interrupt  me  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence — 

person  entitled  to  vote ;  or  aid,  counsel,  procure,  or  -without  any  human  beinff  snpposinff  for  an 

advise  any  such  voter,  person,  or  officer  to  do  any  act  j„flf„«x  4.i,«*  o„^v  „  ,^«^,s/^oU4/x«  i«  ♦!»«*  ^^^^a 

hereby  mide  a  crime,  o?  to  oiiit  to  do  any  duty  the  ^"8^^°*  *^5*  ^uch  a  proposition  as  that  amend- 

omlssion  of  which  is  ncreby  made  a  crime,  or  attempt  pent  could  receive  the  sanction  or  an  Araer- 

to  do  so,  every  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  lean  Congress.     Bnt  now,  sir,  within  thirty 

of  a  crime,  and  shall  for  such  crime  be  liable  to  in-  days  of  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 

dictment  in  any  court  of  t^^e  Umted  Stotw^^^  com-  ^^^^^^  ^j,  ^he  proclamation  of  its  adoption,  on 

petent  jurisdiction ;  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  ^.i,^  r,5n  ♦/v  ^«ivv*«A  ♦i*^  «-ft^,>«4.T^   ^^fi^jtOr.^*^ 

he  punihed  by  a  fine  not  exceedmg  $500,  or  by  im-  the  bill  to  enforce  the  fifteenth  amendment, 

prisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  this  proposition,  which  has  no  more  relation 

both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  shall  pay  the  to  the  fifteenth  amendment  than  it  has  to  the 

costs  of  prosecution.     ^  ,  _.  ,  .^  ,,            ,  ,  solar  system,  is  introduced  here  in  the  last 

tioi'^f  ttM"«rS^o?f^  SLpe^t-^iTr  ^o-"  Of  a  nipht  Bession    and  the  American 

Delegate  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  any  Senate  is  asked  to  adopt  it. 

person  shall  knowingly  personate  and  register,  or  **  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  this  b31 

attempt  to  register,  in  the  name  of  any  other  person,  is  to  become.     I  do  not  know  how  much  is  U> 

whether  living,  dead,  or  fictitious ;  or  register,  or  ^^  carried  under  it.     I  do  not  know  how  much 

attempt  to  register,  at  a  place  where  he  shall  not  be  ♦!,•„  i«„^  ^4/ 4.Ur.  ^^^^^^a  -«^^   ««    -.-  t  v^t     * 

Uwfufiy  entitted  to  register ;  or  rerister,  or  attempt  *^s  W®  ^^  *^®  colored  race,  or,  as  I  believe 

to  rc^ster,  not  having  a  lawfiil  right  so  to  do  j  or  do  it?  this  struggle  for  negro  votes,  I  do  not  know 

any  unlawful  act  to  secure  registration  for  himself  how  much  that  proposition,  that  expectation, 

or  any  other  person;  or  by  force,  threat,  menace,  and  that  desire,  are  expected  to  carry  with 

S^^ir^r^^^^^^^  'lV±^^:^^J'J'^^^r  them_.    I  know  they  will  carry  a  great  deal; 


any  such  means,  or  otherwise,  any  officer  of  registra-  such  a  proposition  as  this.     It  is  in  no  wise 

tion  to  admit  to  registration  any  person  not  fegaJlv  germane  to  this  bill ;  it  has  nothiifg  to  do  with 

entitled  thereto;  or  interfere  m  any  manner  with  JV.    v.ii.    .^^  „^i™  «.«„  -«,««*  4-^  ^^^^  ♦!,:- 

any  officer  of  registration  in  the  c&scharge  of  his  thisbiU;   and  unless  you  want  to  make  th« 

duties:  or  by  any  such  means  or  otherwise  induce  ^  perfect  omnibus  bill,  this  amendment,  which 

any  officer  of  registration  to  violate  or  rcfiise  to  com-  the  mover  of  it  has  not  seen  fit  to  stay  here 

ply  with  his  duty,  or  any  law  regulating  the  same;  or  and  defend,  ought  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  stand 

knowingly  and  wilMly  receive  the  vote  of  any  per- ,  ^^^  ^^  ^              -^ 

son  not  entitled  to  vote,  or  refhse  to  receive  the  vote  ut>  x     •     xi.  1  •         i.    «      rrv*              j 

of  any  person  entitled  to  vot« ;  or  aid,  counsef,  procure,  ^      £^\^^*  that  18  not  all.     This  amendment 

or  advise  any  such  voter,  person,  or  officer  to  do  any  is  offered  here  without  ever  having  passed  the 

aet  hereby  made  a  crime ;  or  to  omit  any  act,  the  House  of  Representatives,   or  without  ever 

omission  of  wMoh  is  hereby  made  a  crime,  evey  such  having  been  considered  bv  any  committee  of 

person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  crime,  and  shall  +k«.  Qf^^+A      v^n  ^..^  .^aL.^^  i»«««.  »4.  4.i,«  i>.^n» 

be  liable  to  Indictment  and  punishment  therefor,  as  ^^^  ?$'^?*fl    You  are  asked  here,  at  the  hour 

providjBd  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  for  persons  ot  midnight,  to  adopt  an  amendment  which  no 

guilty  of  any  of  the  crimes  therein  specified.  committee  of  the  senate  has  ever  considered, 

And  be  U  further  €nacted^  That  if  any  person  shall  which  nobody  in  the  Senate  has  considered. 

Si/w'Slv^^JSTn^AtHiin '^*^^^^^^^  You  are  asked  to  adopt  this  amendment  going 

uniawnmy  prevent  any  citizen  or  citizens  from  as-  'a^xi          ^           j«-l-l      i?xi,axx«S 

sembling  hi  public  meeting,  to  freely  discuss  or  hear  mto  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  Btates  and 

discussed  the  claims  or  ments  of  any  candidate  for  of  the  people ;   to  adopt  an  amendment  tho 

the  office  of  Representative  or  Delegate  in  Congress,  necessity  for  which,  if  there  Is  any,   equaUj 

or  of  any  officer  of  the  Government  of  the  United  existed  eiffhty  years  aco,  and  yet  which  no 

States;  or  the  laws  or  measures  of  Congress,  or  any  ^«*a„^««  °/iJL,«.^- ^^v  V-r»i;*:^;««    f^^  ^\«v*xr 

measure  existing,  pending,  or  proposed,  affecting  statesman,  no  lawyer,  no  politician,  for  eighty 

the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Depart-  years  ever  thou^t  of  proposing  to  the  Amen- 

ment  or  officer  thereof;  or  if  any  person  shau  by  can  Congress.    You  are  asked  at  the  hour  of 

any  such  means  break  up,  disperse,  or  molest  anv  midnight  to  adopt  this  long  amendment  of 
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toucliing  the  riglits  of  the  United  States,  of  The  Presiding  Officer :    "  The  question  be- 

the  States,  and  of  the  people  I    That  is  legisla-  fore  the  Senate  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 

tioQ  indeed,  to  propose  sach  a  thing  as  this  at  amendment  moved  by  the  Senator  from  Maine, 

this  honr,  and  to  ask  the  Senate  to  vote  upon  which  contains  the  first  two  sections  of  the 

it  P'  amendment  moved  hj  the  Senator  from  Ohio." 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  "Sena-  Mr.  Thurman :  "Mr.  President,  I  appeal  to 
tors  speak  verylightly  about  voting  this  amend-  my  friend  from  Maine,  a  man  of  cool,  good 
ment  down.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  voted  down,  judgment,  as  I  know  from  an  aoquaintance 
It  is  an  imjportant  proposition,  as  important  as  of  twenty-five  years,  to  think  for  one  moment 
any  thing  in  the  bill,  and,  in  my  judgment,  what  would  be  the  condition  of  this  bill  if  these 
germane  to  the  bill ;  nor  have  I  any  question  two  sections  were  added  to  it  and  the  bill  were 
that  it  is  entirely  within  the  powers  of  Congress,  passed.  What  do  these  sections  propose,  what 
I  submit  myself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sena-  do  they  cover  ?  They  cover  the  oases  of  elec- 
tor from  Ohio  I  know,  who  says  that  no  lawyer,  tions  for  Representatives  in  Congress,  as  well 
no  politician,  no  statesman,  will  affirm  it.  I  as  the  election  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice- 
affirm  iL  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  completely  President  Now,  what  is  the  effect  in  regard 
within  the  powers  of  Congress ;  and  if  the  to  the  election  ?  In  almost  every  State  in  the 
Senator  wiU  go  back  to  the  language  of  James  Union  members  of  Congress  are  elected  at  the 
Madison,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  he  will  same  time  that  the  officers  of  the  State  are 
find  that  Madison  specifically  declares  the  pie-  elected ;  I  believe  it  is  so  in  every  State.  I  do  not 
nary  powers  of  Congress  over  this  whole  sub-  know  a  State  in  the  Union  in  which  there  is  a 
ject.  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  Bqt  I  do  not  separate  election  for  members  of  Congress, 
need  the  authority  of  James  Madison  on  this  Very  well,  then — ^now  mark  it,  and  I  pray 
occasion.  I  take  the  text  of  the  Constitution  Senators  to  listen  to  me — these  two  sections 
and  the  reason  of  the  case.  Those  two  are  cover  precisely  the  same  elections  that  are  cov- 
enough.  The  proposed  amendment  is  consti-  ered  by  the  bill  under  consideration.  The  bill 
tutionaL  I  cannot  doubt  it.  I  hope  therefore  covers  elections  for  members  of  Congress  and 
that  we  shall  not  abandon  it.  We  have  it  now  covers  all  State  elections.  These  two  sections 
within  our  power,  and  let  us  put  it  on  the  bill."  cover  all  elections  at  which  members  of  Con- 

The  Presiding  Officer :     ^^  The  Chair  will  gress  are  elected.    Then  if  you  put  these  two 

state  the  question.    The  Senator  from  Ohio  sections  on  the  bill  and  pass  the  bill  you  have 

moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  of  the  Sen-  this  beautiful  thing  to  exhibit  as  to  the  wisdom 

ator  from  Nevada,  which  was  an  amendment  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  in  the 

to  the  Hoose  bilL    No  further  amendment  can  bill  as  it  passed  the  Hoase  of  Repsesentatives, 

be  entertained  until  the  amendment  moved  by  or  in  the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  ftom 

the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  disposed  of."  Nevada,  there  is  one  set  of  penalties  for  these 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  re-  identical  offences  mentioned  in  the  amend- 

jected — ^yeas  14,  nays  26.  ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine,  and 

Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  said:  "I  now  offer  in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 

that  same  amendment,  with  the  section  omitted  Maine  there  is  a  wholly  different  set  of  penal- 

that  I  objected  to — ^the  third  section."  ties." 

The  Presiding  Officer ;     '*  The  amendment  The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 

will  be  reported."  resultea  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  read  the  section  omitted  by  YEAS-Mess™.  Abbot*,  Caipenter,  Chandler,  Cole, 

Mr.  Hamlm  from  the  amendment,  as  follows :  Ck>rbett,  Orai^iii,  Flanagan,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  Uorria, 

Ami  UU/wih^  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall,  Sr^^JJ' $^J^Jifi^»  ^^^^ 

by  foroe.  t£j«at,  menace,  iktimldation,  or  otherwise  ^f^^'^ll^^^'^^'f  S^^J?l'  Ir^?^^:,?  s  fm ' 

unlawSly  prevent  any  citizen  or  citizoM  from  aaeem-  ^'"^^l^V f  v222il®5S''v;,^PI^®'  ^*«^*^'  ^""'■ 

biinK  in  puWio  meeting,  to  freely  discuss  or  hear  dis-  »«Jj  V^^S'  ^r?S»^it^^^iUi«.  w««,:H^n 

ccsSSd  the  claims  or  mwits  of  any  candidate  for  the  ^.^r^l^rj^^l",:  A""^^^^           P^  nkSTt^k 

office  of  Repreaentative  or  Delegate  in  Congress,  or  ?^^S7^"*^'/°^Pf£S:  .^^^if^i        ' 

ofanyoffloeVoftheOoTenmientSftheUmteSstat^;  *^°vJEr^wi.Y^Am'Jl    A^ffe                 T?.r« 

or  the  laws  or  measures  of  Congress,  or  any  measure  ^i^"^IZ^,?!S     ^,«vfA«.^Si?  %m^SJ    b?t?iu" 

break  up,  iiienie,or^molest  any  suoh'^  assemblage,  Momll   of   Vermont,   Norton,    K^^^^^ 

or  mo&  any  eitW  in   or  of  such  assemblage,  bury^churz,  Sherman,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  WilUams, 

every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  flrailty  of  a  "'^  ^  uson— :sj. 

crime,  and  shall  be  liable  to  indictment  and  punish-  ^he  amendment   to    the   amendment  was 

ment  therefor,  as  provided  in  the  first  section  of  this  -^-.^ft^  *« 

act  for  persons  fiuilty  of  any  of  the  crimes  therein  •oTr     ^'      _.      /.t  j    •       j.          u               v  i 

epedfied.  M*"*  Stewart:   "I  desire  to  make  a  verbal 

correction.    After  consulting  several  members 

Hr.  Hamlin ;    "  The  Secreiary  has  read  the  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  move  to  amend 

section  whkk  I  have  omitted ;  and  then  I  offer  the  twelfth  section  of  my  amendment,  in  line 

the  identical  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  two,  by  striking  out  the  words  *  or  such  per- 

Ohio,  oDutting  the  section  which  has  been  son  as  he  may  empower  for  that  purpose ; '  so 

read.*^  that  the  section  will  read : 
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That  it  shall  be  lawfhl  for  the  President  of  the  subject  to  indictment  and  poniahmcnt  of  imprison- 

United  States  to  emploj  each  part  of  the  land  or  ment  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  tlian  five  year?. 

naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  militia,  and  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000  or  more  than  $5,(!mX). 

as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  the  viola-  one-half  thereof  to  go  to  the  informer;  and  all  Trcas- 

tioQ  and  enforce  the  due  execution  of  this  act.  wry  officers  settling,  passing,  or  paying  any  claim  or 

The  amendment   to   the  amendment  was  j!^SS*enten?g^iLt'S'or^hold^^ 

agreed  to.  ercise  the  powers  or  perform  the  duties  of  any  office 

Mr.  Morton :  ^*  I  desire  to  submit  the  follow-  or  public  trust,  against  the  provisions  of  tiiis  section, 

ing  amendment,  to  come  in  as  the  fifth  section  H^^}.  ^  «^^}yj>^  a  mUdemeanor,  •hereby  forfeit  an^ 

/vf  ♦liA  Qanafa  Kill  •  »>  ^  disquaUfled  to  hold  his  place,  and  be  sabieet  to 

01  ine  Denaie  oui .  indictment  and  punishment  of  imprisonment  for  not 

And  he  it/urthtr  enacted^  That  if  any  person  shall  less  than  twelve  months,  and  fine  of  fl,000,  one-haJf 
prevent,  hinder,  control,  or  intimidate,  or  shall  at-  to  the  informer.  All  persons  entering  Into,  holding, 
tempt  to  prevent,  hinder,  control,  or  intimidate«  any  or  attempting  to  exercise  the  powers  or  perform  tBe 
person  from  exercising  or  in  exercising  the  right  of  duties  ox  any  office  or  public  trust,  against  the  pro- 
suffrage  to  whom  the  right  of  suffrage  is  secured  or  visions  of  this  section,  shall  also  be  subject  to  th« 
guaranteed  bv  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Con-  civil  suit  of  any  person  injured  thereby, 
atitution  of  the  United  States,  by  means  of  bribery,  -kr  r\  *  u  t  m  •  i  ^ 
threats,  or  threats  of  depriving  such  person  of  em-  Mr.  Davi8 :  1  will  say  a  sm^e  word  on 
ployment,  or  occupation,  or  of  ^acting  such  person  that  amendment.  It  proceeds  upon  the  idea 
m>m  rented  house,  Iwds,  or  otner  property,  or  by  that  no  man  shall  claim  to  exercise  the  duties 
threats  of  reusing  to  renew  leases  or  contracts  for  ^nd  to  assmne  the  rights  of  an  office  unless  ho 
labor,  or  by  threats  of  violence  to  himself  or  family,  „i  „n  v„„^  ^^^^i„^a  <r»i»..i:4-*  ^^  ♦!*«  .-^*^-  *■ 
such  persoh  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  i  ^^^^  ^^\^  received  a  plur^ty  of  the  votes  of 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  the  people  who  are  entitled  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
fined  not  less  than  $500  and  bo  imprisoned  not  less  tion ;  and  it  makes  it  a  high  misd^neanor  if 
than  one  month  and  not  more  tlian  one  year.  he  does  enter  upon  and  assume  the  duties  and 

The  Presiding  Officer :   "  The  <mestion  is  on  responsibilities  of  any  office  that  is  so  to  be 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  filled  without  having  received  the  sanction  of  a 

Indiana."  larger  number  of  votes  than  any  other  com- 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  petitor. 
taken,  resulted  as  follows :  *^  I  frankly  admit  that  my  object  in  offering 

Tkas— Messrs.  Abbott,  Anthony,  Carpenter,  Chan-  this  amendment  is  to  correct  a  modem  abase 

dler.  Cole,  Corbett,  Crngln,  Flanagan,  llamlin,  Har-  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  these  evil 

Ian,  Harris,  HoweU,Mcp^oDald,MorrUl  of  Maine,  Mor^  times.    The  people  frequently  have  given  a 

ton,  Nye,  Osbom,  Patterson,  PomeroT,  Pool,  Pratt,  i«,««  «.«;«.»u^  4.^.  -  «>»u^^^i«.  ^«»^m»?^     *v. 

RaiIisey,'Revehi,  feice.  Boss 'Sawyer,  Siott,  Spencer  ^^ge  m^^onty  to  a  particular  candidate     the 

Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Warner,  WiUey,  opposmg  candidate,  who  received  a  small  mi- 

WillTams,  and  Yates— «6.  nority  of  the  vote,  claimed  the  seat  and  con- 

Nay»— Messrs.  Casaerly,  Davis,  Fowler,  Hamilton  tested  the  election;  and  it  has  been  the  custom 

of  Maryland,  Johnston,  MoCreery,  Stockton,  Thur-  ^f  ^he  House  of  Representatives,  with  a  view 

man,  and  VicKers — v,  a     »  .i.  •     -a     a     j*     i         ^i. 

AwraT-Messre.  Ame*,  Bayard.  Boreman,  Brown-  *«  Morease  ite  majority,  to  displace  th«  snc- 

low,  BuckiDffluun,  Cameron,  Cfattell,  Coukling,  Drake,  ceasfol  candidate,  whom  the  people,  bj  their 

Edmunds,  FentoD,  Feny,  Gilbert,  Hamilton  of  Texas,  votes  had  placed  in  the  seat,  and  to  appcunt  in 

Howard,  Howe,  KeUogg,  Lewis,  ilomll  of  Vermont,  yg  gtgad  the  candidate  who  has  received  but  a 

Norton,  Bobertson,   oaulsbury,   Scnurz,   Sheiman,  .„„ii  „;_„.;i._  .e  *k^  „^*«  n 

Tipton,  TrumbuU,  and  Wilson-sr.  smaU  minority  of  the  Tote." 

The  amendment   to  the  amendment  was  ^J^^  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  re- 

%fD^Vi8,ofKentncky,said:  "ItWnkthat  toSer^^lSJjxSSiS^of'ilJ^- 

the  white  tenantry  shonld  have  aspecidpro-  ?of  j  t^d^Sth^t'TSdl^t  whTh 

tection  against  the  nndue  inflnence  and  op-  has  been  adopted  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 

pression  of  the  Undlor^  and  landowners     I  ,       Indiana  has  been  inserted  as  section  five, 

therefore  move  to  amend  the  amendment  jnst  j^       j  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^j^^, 

adopted."  _•    _ '  a  fl^«.a« . 

The  Presiding  Officer :    "  The  Secretary  will  ^^\^\  ^7^' 

report  the  amendment  now  offered  by  the  Sen-  ,  ^~1  ^,  ^•^•!!^*^  e^Oed  ThAtlfWo  or  more  pei- 

Ao^Fvi  b  I.UC7  ouavuuuivuii  uvfT  vutTA^  wj  u*a«  wAa  g^jjg  ^YxbM  band  or  conspire  together,  or  go  in  dis^ise 

ator  from  ItentuoKy  to  the  amendment  ot  the  upon  the  public  highway;,  or  upon  the  premises  of 

Senator  from  Nevada."  another,  with  intent  to  violate  any  provision  of  this 

The  Secretary  read  the  amendment  to  the  «cti  or  to  itgure,  oppress,  threaten^  or  inthmdate  any 

amendment,  which  was  to  insert  as  an  addi-  citizen  with  intent  to  nreveut  or  hinder  his  fVeeexer- 

4:^»<.i  -^-♦;I!«  ♦!»«  f^.Mr.r^i^^ .  ^^^  ^^^  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privilege  granted 

tional  section  the  following :  ^r  secured  to  him  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 

And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  no  person  shall  United  States,  or  because  of  his  having  exercised  the 

enter  into,  holdj  or  attempt  to  exercise  tne  powers  or  same,  such  person  shall  be  held  guilty  of  felony,  and, 

perform  the  duties  of  any  ofBce  or  public  trust,  which  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  and  imi>risone4i  ; 

the  Constitution  or  laws  require  to  be  filled  by  vote  the  fine  not  to  exceed  $5,000.  and  the  Imprisonment 

of  the  people,  unless  he  shall  have  received  at  the  not  to  exceed  ten  years;  and  snail,  moreover,  be  thcTv> 

election  therefor  a  greater  number  of  the  votes  of  the  after  ineligible  to,  and  disabled  from,  holding  any 

electors  entitled  to  vote  at  such  election  than  any  office  or  place  of  honor,  profit,  or  trust,  created  by  the 

other  candidate ;  snd  all  persons  entering  into,  hold-  Constitution  or  laws  oi  the  United  States, 
ing,  or  attempting  to  exercise  the  powers,  or  perform        And  he  U  further  madedj  That  if  in  the  act  at  vio* 

the  duties  of  such  office  or  public  trust,  shall  thereby  lating  any  provision  in  either  of  the  two  precedixi^ 

commit  a  high  misdemeanor,  for  which  they  shall  be  sections,  any  other  felony,  crime,  or  misaemeaiior 
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•hall  be  oommitted,  the  offender,  on  oonviction  of  That  if  any  person,  by  force,  bribety.  threats, 

such  Tiolation  of  said  sections,  sluQl  be  punished  for  intimidation,  or  other  unlawful  moans,  shall  hinder, 

the  same  with  such  punishmeiits  as  are  attached  to  delay,  preTent,  or  obstruct,  or  attempt  to  hinder, 

like  felonies,  crimes,  and  misdemeanors,  by  the  laws  delay,  prevent,  or  obstruct,  any  citizen,  etc 

of  the  State  in  which  the  oflfence  may  be  committed.  ..^             x      x»    i        x.  /•  j     'i.!.  xi.      -l 

"  I  am  not  entirely  satisnoa  with  the  phrase* 

The  amendmeDt   to  the  amendment    was  ology  there.    It  appears  to  be  too  indefinite^ 

rejected.  What  is  an  ^attempt  to  hinder,  delay,  pre- 

Mr.  Carpenter :  "  I  offer  the  following  amend-  y  ent,  or  obstruct,  any  citizen  ? ' 

meat,  to  be  added  as  a  new  section :  «t  Strike  out  *  attempt.'    That  is  all  I  wish. 

And  he  U  f^iHker enaeUd,  That  any  person  who  It  seems  to  me  that  is  too  indefinite;  it  is 

•hall  be  depnved  of  or  fail  to  be  elected  to  any  oilioe  too  vague ;  it  will  be  found  too  difficult  to  put 

except  that  of  member  of  Conmss  or  member  of  a  in  practice,  to  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  the 

State  Legislature,  by  roason  ol  a  vioUtion  of  any  ^^  *  attempt.' " 

of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  by  reason  of  the  de-  mC               j        x    x     xi.                j 

nlal  to  any  wtizen  of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  J^Ue  amendment   to  the    amendment  was 

his  race,  eolor,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  agreed  to. 

shall  be  entitled  to  nold  such  ofice  and  perform  the  It  was  ordered  that  the  amendment  be  en- 
duties  and  leoeive  the  emoluments  thereof,  and  may  grossed,  and  the  bill  read  a  third  time.    The 

ns^cr^^p^t^iJcS;?^^^^^^  hrr'^'i  ^^  '?.«*"H^  ^^'  ^^^J  '^^  ''^°?^ 

dUtrict  oo^  of  the  United  States  for  the  proper  1>"1  A"^er  the  enactmg  dause,  and  to  msert  m 

district,  or  in  any  State  court  having  jurisdiction  of  lieu  thereof  the  Senate  bill. 

each  proceedings.  The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

"This  is  rabstantially  restoring  the  fifth  sec-  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  and  the 

tion  of  the  bill.    I  do  not  desire  to  take  up  '©suit  was  as  follows: 

time,  but  to  make  a  remark  explanatory  of  my  Yeas — Messrs.  Abbott,  Anthony,  Brownlow,  Cam- 
object  in  offering  to  restore  this  section.  If  we  ^^">  ^**^f;t«f»  C,^"^^J5^  ^^^^  Corbett,  Craffin, 
We  «.y  .uthont3randcons«tnt|onal  ™>wer to  3Li^fgS.fi}^;'L'^S'otrH-el'::SoaS^^^^^ 
legislate  upon  this  subject  at  all,  we  have  the  rill  of  Mame,  Morton,  Nye,  Osborn.  Patterson,  Pome- 
power  to  pass  such  a  law  as  will  effectuate  the  roy,  Pool,  Pratt,  Ramsey,  Bevels,  Bice,  Boss,  Sawyer, 


right  of  having  the  man  for  whom  he  votes    ^f  Maryland,  Johnston,  kcCroeVy,  Thurman,  and 
hold  the  office  provided  he  has  recejved  a    Vickers— 8. 


uau  D««ii   ueixuiLi^u    tu   u«t   iiir,   vote.     xii«  Bobertson,  S^a^lsbuiy;  Sohurz,  Sherman,  Stockton 

trouble  with  the  blU  as  we  are  about  to  pass  it,  Tipton,  and  Wilson—Sl. 

without  this  section,  is  that  it  is  a  mere  bill  to  «    .1     vn                 j 

punish  offences  agamst  that  right,  but  it  utterly  80  tlw  bill  was  passed.                   ^       x     .. 

fails  to  enforce  the  right,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  .^^he  House  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of 

Consress  to  do  "  *^^    Senate,  and  a  committee  of  conference 

Mr.  Carpenter    subsequently  modified  his  ^^  appointed,  which  reported  some  verbal 

amendment  by  striking  out  the  words  "by  amendments  and  the  following  additions  to  the 

reason  of  the  violation  of  any  of  tte  provisions  ^^^'    These  were  agreed  to  by  each  House, 

of  this  act,"  and  inserting  "who  offered  his  Ptovid^d^  That  every  registration  made  under  the 

vote  at  the  election."  ^''^sof  a^y  State  or  Torritoiy,  for  any  Stete  or  other 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  and,  being  ^Jo^S^^^sJ^t^^^^^^^^^^^ 

taken,  resulted  as  follows ;  roglitration  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  notwith- 

Y«A8— Messrs,    Cameron,    Carpenter,    Chandler,  standing  the  same  shall  also  be  made  for  the  purposes 
Cole,  Crwin,  Flanagan,  Gilbert,  Hnmilton  of  Texas,  o^^ny  State,  terntpnal,  or  municipal  election. 
Harm,  Howe.   Howell,    McDonald,  Nye,  Osborn,  Ii^^rt  the  following,  to  come  m  as  section  twenty- 
Ramsey,  Bevels,  Bice,  Bobertson,  Sawyer,  Spencer,  o°«  •     ^,     ^    ,  .     .^   ^  _,,            ^  :,    mi.  x     .. 
Stewsit,  Sumner,  Thayer,  and  Warner— 24.  8«o.  ^\,And  U  ti  fuHher  enacUd,  That  when- 

Xats— Messrs.  Abbott,  Casserly,  Corbett,  Davis,  «ver  by  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Temtory  the  name  of 
Hamilton  of  Mairland,  Harhin,  Howard,  Johnston,  «ny  candidate  or  person  to  be  voted  lor  as  Bepre- 
MoOreciy,  Morton,  Pomeroy,  Pool,  Pratt,  Boss,  {entative  or  Delegate  in  ConjfressshaU  be  required  to 
Scott,  Stoekton,  Thurman,  Trumbull,  Vickers,  WU-  }>e  printed  wntten,  or  contained  in  any  ticket  or  bai- 
ley Williams,  tmd  Tatea~38.  ^^^  ^^  other  candidates  or  persons  to  bo  voted  for  at 

iBmr-Messrs.  Ames,  Anthony,  Bayard,' Bore-  J^«  f*™?  election  for  State,  territorial,  municipal,  or 

man,  Brownlow,  Buckingham,  Cattell,    Conkling,  }j>«»l  offloers,  it  shall  be  sufficient /)rtma  /ac*«  evi- 

DirfLs,  Sdmunds,  Fentoi^  Perry,  Fowler,  Uamlin  deuce,  either  for  the  purpose  of  indicting  or  convict- 

KeUotf.  Lewis.  MoffiU  0?  Maine,  Morrill  of  Ver-  ^3  *^y  P®"^**  chargodwith  voting  or  attempting  or 

raoniTNorton,  Patterson,  Saalsbury,  Schurz,  Sher-  offering  to  vote  unhiwftiUy  under   the   provisions 

man.  Spninie;  Tipton,  and  Wilson— 26.  of  the  precedmg  sections,  or  for  committing  either 

of  the  offences  thereby  created,  to  prove  that  the 

^the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  person  charged  or  inducted  voted,  or  attempted  or 

agreed  to.  offered  to  vote^  such  ballot  or  ticket,  or  oommitted 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said :  "  I  wish  to  ^^^^L°''i^t?ft®T/  '^.^1''' '^tPr??^'^^®^''??* 

..ff'^...^            ,'        .  .    »r*s\.  i^         V Ai      ^  of  this  act  with  reference  to  such  ballot.    And  the 

offer  «n  amendment  m  section  four,  line  three,  proof  and  csublishment  of  such  fact  shall  be  taken. 

It  now  reads:  neld,  and  deemed  to  be  presumptive  evidence  that 
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BQch  person  voted,  or  attempted  or  offered  to  vote,  nataralisation  of  aliens,  or  in  any  proeeedingR 

for  such  Eopresentati vc  or  Delegate,  as  the  ca«e  may  ^^der  such  acta  or  laws,  and  any  peraoa  or  per- 

be,  or  that  such  offence  was  committed  with  reference  „^_.  *-«««  ^-m -^.n^iw^^^^^-h.  r»«*K   _nr. t;.... 

to  the  election  of  such  Eepresentative  or  Delegate,  i»ong  toWng  or  mdking  such  oath,  afltaaatwn, 

and  shall  be  sufficient  to  warrant  his  conviction.  Or  amdaTit,  Shall  knowingly  swoar  or  affim 

unless  it  shall  be  shown  that  any  such  ballot,  when  falsely,  the  same  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 

cast,  or  attempted  or  offered  to  bo  cast,  by  him,  did  to  be    peijnry ;   and  the  person  or  pereons 

notMJontain  the  name  of  any  candidate  for  the  office  g^u^-  thereof  shall  tpon  conviction  tbcreot 

of  Representative  or  Delegate  in  the  Congress  of  the  P"*  y^Jr^IvTy  xTTZ  "r  -*  /ul     *  .  t^ 

United  States,  or  that  such  offence  was  not  commit-  ^e  senten^  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 

ted  with  reference  to  the  election  of  such  Bepresent-  exceeding  fire  years  and  not  less  than  one  year, 

ative  or  Delegate.  and  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000. 
Insert  the  following,  to^  oome  in  as  section  twenty-        jhe  second  section  provides  that  if  any  person 

^bL,  22.  And  hs  UfJji^  enacted.  That  any  officer  aPPlyi^g  *<>  ^  admitted  a  citiaen,  or  appearing 

of  any  election  at  which  any  Eepresentative  or  Dele-  *9  *  witness  for  any  such  person,  shall  loiow- 

gate  m  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  be  ingly  personate  any  other  person  than  Limael( 

voted  for,  whether  such  officer  of  election  be  ap-  or  fauely  appear  in  the  name  of  a  deceased 

pointed  or  created  by  or  under  any  law  or  authority  person  or  in  an  Mflnrn^  or  fictitioiifl  name- 

of  the  United  States;  or  by  or  under  any  State,  ter-  J/ ??^nt Va«^  .wnTL?J  ^^^J^ni 

ritorial,  district,  or  municipal  law  or  authority,  who  <>'  "  ^y  person  shall  Msely  make,  forge,  or 

shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  any  duty  in  regard  counterfeit  any  oath,  affirmation,  notice,  affi* 

to  such  election  reauircd  of  him  by  any  law  of  the  davit,  certificate,  order,  record,  sigiuitarei,  or 

United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory  thereof,  other  instrument,  paper,  or  proceeding  reqnired 

such  election  or  the  result  thereof;  or  fraudulently  providing  for  the  naturalization  of  aliens;  or 

.  make  any  fiilse  certificate  of  the  result  of  such  eleo-  shall  utter,  sell,  dispose  o^  or  nse  as  true  or 

Uon  in  regard  te  such  Representative  or  Delegate ;  genuine,  or  for  any  unlawful  purpose,  any  false. 

OTd^^'re  uii^rb  ""iw  ref  ^^^  or  ^-  ^^^^^  antedated,  or  counterfeit  oath,  affirma- 

Zxnl^^"^^ elel^on^'^llj^i^^  tion,  notice,  certificate,  order,  record,  signa- 

Delegate ;  or  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  and  return  ture,  instrument,  paper,  or  proceeding  as  afore- 

the  same  as  so  required  by  law ;  or  aid,  counsel,  pro-  said ;  or  sell  or  dispose  O^  to  any  person  other 

cure,  or  advise  any  voter,  person,  or  officer  to  do  any  than  the  person  for  whom  it  was  oriffinallT 

act  by  this  or  any  of  the  prec^ng  sections  made  a  j      ^   ^  certificate  of  citizenship,  or  lertifi- 

cnme:  or  to  omit  to  do  any  duty  the  omission  of  *'~"^^i  «^/  v^iwuvp***^  v*  ^mM<.wAauA^,  w  v»k»u« 

which  is  by  this  or  any  of  said  sections  made  a  crime,  ^ate  showing  any  person  to  be  aomittea  a  citi- 

or  attempt  to  do  so,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  crime,  zen ;  or  if  any  person  shall  in  any  manner  nse 

and  shall  be  liable  to  prosecution  and  punishment  for  the  purpose  of  registering  as  a  voter,  or  as 

therefor  as  provided  in  the  nineteenth  section  of  evidence  ofa  right  to  vote,  or  otherwise,  nnlaw- 

s^ciflli"'^'"^'"^  ^  ^  "'^'•^^^^^^^  ^7,  any  order,  certificate  of  citizendiiD,  or 
Strike  out  all  of  the  twenty-first  section,  and  in  certificate.  Judgment,  or  exemplification  snow- 
lieu  thereof  insert  the  followmg,  to  come  in  as  seo-  ing  such  person  to  be  admitted  to  be  a  citisen, 
tion  twenty-three :  ^  ,  ^^  ^  ,  whether  heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  or  made, 
.yXx^rJ^oTt^^oJ^^'Z^i^Z^  l-or 8  that  sach  order  or  ceraflcte,  judg- 
office,  except  elector  of  Fresident  or  Vice-President,  nient,  or  exemplification,  has  been  unlawfaily 
Representative  or  Delegate  in  Congress,  or  member  issued  or  made ;  or  if  any  person  shall  nnlaw- 
of  a  State  Legislature,  by  reason  of  the  denial  to  any  ftdly  use,  or  attempt  to  use,  any  such  order  or 
citizen  or  citizens,  who  shall  offer  to  vote,  of  the  nght  n^rf  ifi  Aft.tA  ii»nAd  tn  nr  in  thA  namA  Af  an  y  nihAr 
to  vote  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  concli-  TJ^^^  ^T^  !?.?^  *^  ^^  name  ot  any  oUiw 
•  tion  of  servitude,  his  right  to  hold  and  enjoy  such  V^^T^  or  m  a  fictitious  name,  or  the  name  of 
office  and  the  emoluments  thereof  shall  not  be  im-  &  deceased  person ;  or  use,  or  attempt  to  use, 
paired  by  such  denial ;  and  such  person  may  bring  or  aid,  or  assist,  or  participate  in  thenae  of  any 
any  appropriate  smt  or  proceeding  to  recover  pos-  certificate  of  citizenship,  knowing  the  same  to 

rp^%W  ^or-^uStt'oS^iS^Ve  itt  boforged,orcomterfeMrantedatHortnow- 

such  office  arises  out  of  the  denial  of  the  right  to  "*g  the  same  to  have  been  procured  by  fraud, 

vote  to  dtiaens  who  so  offered  to  vote,  on  account  of  or  otherwise  unlawfhUy  obtained ;  or  if  any 

race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  such  person,  and  without  lawful  excuse,  shall  know- 

Bttit  or  procee<fingmay  be  instituted  in  the  circuit  or  jngly  havo  or  be  possessed  of  any  &lse,  forged, 

distnct  court  of  the  United  States  of  the  circuit  or  ^^^/j^x^j   „,  «^«,»+^«r«:*  «.v«*:fl^l«.^  ^^us-^-Z 

district  in  which  such  person  resides ;  and  said  cir-  antedated,  or  counterfeit  certificate  of  citizeo- 

cuit  or  district  court  shall  have,  concurrently  with  ship,  purporting  to  have  been  issued  under  the 

the  State  courts,  jurisdiction  thereof  so  far  as  to  provisions  of  any  law  of  the  United  States 

determine  the  righto  of  the  parties  to  such  office  by  relating  to  naturalization,  knowing  such  cer- 

St1:^th1^^^Tl^^^^^^  Jificate  to  be  false  forged^  antedated,  or  couo- 

of  the  United  States  and  secured  by  this  act.  torfeit,  with  mtent  unlawfuUy  to  use  the  same ; 

or  if  any  person  shall  obtain,  accept,  or  receive 

In  the  House,  on  Juno  18th,  Mr.  Davis,of  New  any  certincate  or  citizenship,  known  to  sucli 
York,  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  uniform  person  to  have  been  procured  by  fraud  or  by 
system  of  naturalization.  In  the  form  in  which  the  use  of  any  false  name  or  by  means  affiny 
it  was  presented  to  the  House,  the  first  section  false  statement  made  with  intent  to  procure^ 
provides  that  in  all  cases  where  any  oath,  affir*  or  to  aid  in  procuring,  the  issue  of  such  cer- 
mation,  or  aflSdavit,  shall  be  made  or  taken  un-  tificate,  or  known  to  such  person  to  bofraud ci- 
der or  by  virtue  of  any  act  or  law  relating  to  the  lently  altered  or  antedated ;  or  if  any  person^ 
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who  has  been  or  may  be  admitted  to  be  a  oiti-  Asper,  Atwood,  Bailej,  Bairv,  Beaman,  Beatty,  Ben- 

280,  ^aU,  on  oath  or  affirmation,  or  by  affida-  JMnin,  Bennett,  Woa,BmgWBto^ 

^*\^Z^,^^^^AM^rxT,  fkftf  k^  k^o  K*.o.«  «i  -.!«.;*.  George  M.  Brooks,  Buck,  Buckley,  Buflinton,  Bur- 

vi^  kDowmgly  deny  that  he  has  been  so  admit-  ^^  Burdett,  Beigamin  F.  Butler,  Eoderfck  K. 

ted,  with  intent  to  evade  or  avoid  any  duty  or  Butler,  Cessna,  Churchill,  William  T.  Clark,  Sidney 
liability  imposed  or  reqoired  by  law,  every  per-  Clarke,  Amasa  Cobb^linton  L.  Cobb,  Coburn.  Con- 
son  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  ««» ,  Cook,  Cullom,  Davis,  Degener.  Dickey,  Dixon, 

shaU  be  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  Hawiey,  H<din,  Hill,  Hoar,  Hooper,  Hotchkisa,  Inl 

at  hard  labor  for  a  period  not  less  than  one  gersoll,  Alexander  H.  Jones,  Judd,  Julian,  Kelley, 

year  nor  more  than  ^ve  years,  or  to  be  fined  in  Kellogg.  KeUey.  Ketcham,  Knapp,  Lash,  Lawrence, 

a  mm  not  leas  than  $800  nor  more  than  $1,000,  ^PtS^  Maynard,  McCarthy,  McCrary  ^fcGrew,  Mc- 

^«  x^^i.  .n^K  ^«»;.i»nA«fa  .»A«r  K«  s».»^^   5  J  ^^^j  McKcnzie,  Merour,  Milnes,  Eliakim  H.  Moore, 

or  both  Bueh  pnimbments  may  bo  imposed,  m  wuiiam  Moore' Daniel  i.  Morrell,  Myera,  Newsham 

the  discretion  of  the  court.    And  every  person  O'Neill,  Orth,  Packard,  Paine,  Pahner,  Peck.  Perec, 

who  diall  knowingly  and  intentionally  aid  or  Phelps,  Piatt,  Pohind,  Pomeroy,   Porter,  Prosser, 

abet  any  person  in  the  commission  of  any  such  Boots,  Sargent,  Sawyer.  Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  William 

Mcy.  or  attempt  to  do  my  act  hereby  made  ISTc'lSkf  ^rxXSr^^^^^^ 

felony,  or  counsel,  advise,  or  procure,  or  at-  xjpson,  Van  Wyck,  Ward,  Cadwahider  C.  Wiihburn, 

tempt  to  procure  the  commission  thereof,  is  Willlain  B.  Washburn,  Whittemore,  Wilkinson,  WU- 

to  be  liable  to  indictment  and  punishment  in  hird,  John  T.  Wilson,  Winans,  and  Witcher— 121. 

the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  .  Not  VoxiNO-Mossrs.  Adams,  Archer,  Armstrong, 

the  principal  party  guUty  of  such  felony;  and  ^^1;  Si^^^oTo'^^^^^^ 

such  person  may  be  tried  and  convicted  therec^  Dockcry,  Dyer,  Ferry,  GarfloltL  Hairfit,  Haldeman, 

without  the  previous  conviction  of  such  prin-  Hambleton,  Hamilton,  Hay,  Hays,  Heaton,  Hoge, 

^p^  Jenckes,    Thomas  L.   Jones.   Laflin,   Loughridge, 

The  third  section  provides  that  any  person  }/''''>'  JosseH.  Moore.  Morphis,  Samuel  P.  ^onSl, 

t      1    11  1  •     1        >.  "r.^s     I   t^**™  Momssey,  Negley,  Packer,  Peters,  Potter,  Sanford, 

who  shaU  Imowingly  use  any  certificate  of  nat-  Schenck,  fechumal^or,  Scofleld,  Shanks,  Porter  Shel- 

uralizatioa  heretofore  granted  by  any  court,  or  don,  Slocum,  John  A.  Smith,  William  J.  Smith, 

which  ahaU  hereafter  be  granted,  which  has  Worthington  C.  Smith,  Stevens^tiles,  Stone,  Strong, 

been  or  shall  be  procured  through  frand  or  by  ^*^S>  iJ^^^'i^^^  Voorhees,  Wd- 

ffljse  evidence,  or  has  been  or  shall  be  issued         '  weuter,  wneeier,  and  wiuiams— 64. 

by  the  clerk,  or  any  other  oflScer  of  the  court,        So  the  House  refused  to  reject  the  bill. 
without  any  appearance  and  hearing  of  the        The  question  recurred  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 

appticant  in  court,  and  without  lawful  author-  Davis,  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 

ity ;  and  any  person  who  shall  falsely  represent  pass  the  bUI. 

himself  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,        The  question  was  taken,  as  follows  : 
without  having  been  duly  admitted  to  citizen-        YsAS-MessiB.  Allison,  Ambler,  Ames,  Armstrong, 
ship,  for  any  fraudulent  purpose  whatever,  shall  Amell.  Asper,  Atwood,  Bdley,  Banks,  Barry,  Boa- 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  man,  Boatty,  Benjamin,  Bennett,  Benton,  Bingham, 
conviction  thereot  in  due  course  of  law,  shall  Blair,  Booker,  Bowen,  Boyd,  George  M    Brooks, 

be  «ntenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  ezceeding  Juc^  L^ll^.iStt^^SS^^fie^SSirctu^: 

$1^000,  or  be  impnsoned  not  exoeedmg  two  111,  WiUUm  T.  Chirk,  Sidney  Clarke,  AnuMa  Cobb, 

years,  either  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Clinton  L.  Cobb.  Cobum,  Conger,  Cook,  Cullom, 

court  taking  cognizance  of  the  same.  Davis,  Bawes.  Dickey.  Dixon,  Dookery,  Donley, 

The  fourth  section  extends  the  provisions  P«^»^4^^u^»  t^^^^3^  if'^SfS^  ^®'?7»,  ^'S^®^?}- 

^  «.k:.  ^^  *^  all  ni.A/«Ai>ii:n<*o  ^%^^A  /^f  f  aIta.^   «•  burg,  Fisher,  Fitch,  Garfield,  GilnUan,  Hale,  Hamil- 

of  this  act  to  all  proceedings  had  or  taken,  or  ton,^barris,  iawley,  Hay,  Heflin,  HiU/Hoar,  Hooper, 

attempted  to  be  had  or  taken,  before  any  court  Hotchklss,  Ingersoll,  Alexander  H.  Jones,  Thomas 

in  which  anyproceeding  for  naturalization  shall  L.  Jones,  Judd,  Julian,  Kelley,  Kellogg,  Kelsey, 

be  eommenoed,  had,  or  taken,  or  attempted  to  Ketcham,  Knapp,^Laflin^^La^,  lAwrenoe,  ^gxi^y 

be  commenced;  and  the  <  *'         "*      '  ""*  "  ^^"*      ^' 

States  are  to  have  jurisdi  _        __    _    „ 

under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  or  before  NewsSam,  O'Neill,  Ortli,  Packard,  Paine,  >afmorJ 

whatever  court  or  tribunal  the  some  shall  have  Peck,  Perec,  Phelps,  Piatt,  Poland.  Pomeroy^  Porter, 

been  committed.  Koots,  Sanford,  Sanrent,  Sawyer,  Lionel  A.  Sheldon, 

-fcr-  i7M»:^«»..  ^^ 'iir:r.«x»e.:.*   «<.;.i .  ui  A^^^m^  John  A.  Smith,  William  Smyth,  Stevenson,  Stokes, 

Mr.Eldr^0fWi8c6nsm,sad:  '  I  desire  stoughton,   St'rickknd,    Tak*  Tanner,    h^iUman 

to  move  that  the  bill  be  rejected."  Twichefl,  ¥yner,  Upson,  Van  Horn,  Ward,  Cadwal- 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided  ader  C.  Washburn,  William  B.  Waahbnm,  Wheeler. 

in  tiie  negative,  as  follows:  Whittemore,    Wilkinson,    WiUard,    Winans,   and 

°       ^  Witcher— ISO. 


juee,  juogway,  xEogers,  Bnerrod.  bnooer,  josopu  H.  gen,   riibiaoK,   itanoaii,   .»^x,.^»,    «..v^,   «.v^^,t»j, 

Smith,  Strader,  Sweeney,  Trimble,  Van  Auken,  Van  Bherrod,  Shober.  Joseph  8.  Smith,  Strader,  Swann, 

Trump,    Wells,   Siigene    If.  Wilson,  Winchester,  Sweeney,  Trimble,  Van  Auken,  Van  Trump,  Wells, 

WoodC,  sttd  Woodwstni— 45.  Eugene  M.  Wilson,  Winchester.  Wood,  and  Wood* 

KATi-^Messra.  Allison,  Ambler,  Ames,  Amell,  ward— 47. 
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Not  Yotiko — ^Messrs.    Archer,    Ayer,    Bornuixi,  prepared  to  settle  the  Chinese  problem,  thus 

Biggfl, Bird, Boles, Cako, Cleveland, Covode,Cowle»,  fn  advance  inviting  that  immigration?    I  am 

Bege&er.  Dickinson,  Dyer,  Uaight,  Haldeznan,  Ham-  _  _x  ^^^^^^^a  ♦«  aJ^u  w 

bleton,  bavkins,  ftoys.  *Heaton,'  Hodge,  Jenckes,  not  prepared  to  do  it. 

Loughridte,  Lynch,  McKonzie,  Morohis,  Morrissey,  Mr.  fenmner:    "The  Senator  says  it  opens 

Negley.   backer,   Peters,  Potter,  Grosser,  Boffcrs,  the  great  Chinese  question.     It  simply  opeoa 

Schenck,  Schumaker,  Scofleld,  Shanks,  Porter  Shel-  the  question  of  the  DedaratioQ  of  Indepen- 

Taylor,  Townsend,  Van  Wvci,  Voorhees,  Wallace;  ™«n  are  created  equal,'  Without  distmction  of 

Welker,  Williams,  and  John  T.  Wilson— 68.  color." 

So  (two  thirds  voting  in  favor  thereof)  the  Mr.  Williams :  "I  propose  to  withdraw  my 

rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill  was  passed,  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 

l^om  Massachusetts,  with  the  understanding 

In  the  Senate,  on  June  25th,  the  bill  from  that  that  will  be  vot«d  down.    If  it  is  not  voted 

the  House  was  considered,  and  the  Committee  down,  I  shall  renew  my  amendment  and  intend 

on  the  Judiciary  reported  an  amendment  to  *<>  **^and  here  as  long  as  I  can  and  fight  for  it. 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  to  I  ^^^  ^o*  submit  to   have    these  Chinese 

insert  as  a  substitute  a  new  bill.    It  was  agreed  brought  here.*                                .,     llt    it- 

in  the  Senate  to  regard  this  substitute  as  the  Mr.  McCreery,  of  Kentucky,  said:  "I  offer 

original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  *his  as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment : 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Mass.,  said :   "  I  offer  a  new  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 

section,  which  has  already  been  reported  upon  f^^^T.  ^°  5«"0'»«  ^9™  ^^  ^fx  ff!JSt:.'^  k!^  S!  ^l 

favorably  by  the  Judiciary  Committee :       "^  wUdemefs.^"          *^ 

J»i  ^  i^/uf^A^  #na<^ei,  That  all  acts  of  Congress         «,,  _,        ..     *t^ ^^A^^^t,  «--,.  «^ 

relating  to  naturaUzation  be,  and  the  same  are,  here-  .  The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  re- 

by,  amended  by  Btrikinaf  out   the   word   *  white*  jected. 

wherever  it  occurs,  so  that  in  naturalization  there  Mr.  Sumner:  '^Soroe  time  dnring  the  last 
shaU  be  no  distincuon  of  raoe  or  color."  Congress  I  had  the  honor  of  introducing  a  bill 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  said :  *'I  move  to  to  strike  the  word  *  white '  from  our  naturali- 
amend  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  zation  laws.  I  tried  to  have  it  put  on  its  pas- 
Massachusetts.  It  is  to  insert  at  the  end  of  sage.  I  was  resisted  then  by  the  Senator  from 
the  proposed  amendment  the  following :  Vermont,  who  moved  its  reference  to  the  Corn- 
But  this  act  shall  notbe  construed  to  authorize  the  mittee  on  the  Judiciary.  There  it  remained 
naturalization  of  persons  born  in  the  Chinese  empire."  without  any  report  until  that  Congress  expired. 
The  President  pro  tempore :  '*  The  question  During  the  first  week  of  the  present  Congress, 
is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ore-  now  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  introduced  the 
gon  to  the  amendment."  same  bill.  It  remained  in  the  room  of  the  Ju- 
Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  said:  "I  desire  to  diclary  Committee  from  March,  1869,  until  very 
be  heard,  and  must  be  heard  on  a  proposition  recenUy,  when  it  was  reported  favorably, 
of  that  character,  which  we  of  the  Pacific  coast  "Such,  sir,  have  been  my  efforts  to  bring 
have  more  knowledge  of  than  others  here,  the  Senate  to  a  vote  on  this  question.  Never 
Here  are  two  distinct  bills  pending,  involving  till  this  moment  has  it  been  in  my  power  to 
altogether  different  principles.  Does  an  agree-  have  a  vote  on  a  question  which  I  deem  of 
ment  to  vote  at  a  certain  time  upon  one  bill  vital  importance.  I  have  here  on  my  table  at 
bind  the  Senate  to  take  up  another  bill  and  this  moment  letters  from  different  States — ^from 
put  it  upon  that  bill  without  a  chance  to  say  a  California,  from  Florida,  from  Virginia — all 
word?  I  undertake  to  say  that  it  is  not  ger-  showing  a  considerable  number  of  colored 
mane,  and  upon  that  point  I  have  a  right  to  be  persons — shall  I  say  of  African  blood  ? — aliens 
heard.  The  proposition  was  that  we  should  under  our  laws,  who  cannot  be  naturalized  on 
vote  on  a  bill  to  regulate  naturalization  as  to  account  of  that  word  ^  white.' 
persons  now  entitled  to  receive  it."  "  Now,  sir,  there  is  a  practical  grievance 
The  President  pro  tempore  :  "  The  question  which  needs  a  remedy.  This  is  the  first  time 
is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ore-  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  vote  npon  it, 
gon  (Mr.  Williams),  to  the  amendment  of  the  and  I  should  be  unworthy  of  my  seat  here  tf. 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sumner)."  because  Senators  rise  and  say  they  will  vote  it 
Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  One  word,  down  on  the  ground  that  it  is  out  of  place,  I 
This  amendment  involves  the  whole  Chinese  ^ould  hesitate  to  persevere.  Senators  will 
problem.  Are  you  prepared  to  settle  it  to-  vote  as  they  please;  I  shall  vote  for  it.  The 
night? "  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Trumbull)  propcrlr 
Mr.  Stewart :  "  Without  discussion."  says  it  is  in  place.  Never  was  there  a  bill  to 
Mr.  Morton :  "  And  without  discussion  ?  The  which  it  was  more  germane.  Yon  are  now 
country  has  just  awakened  to  the^  question  and  revising  the  naturalization  system,  and  I  pro- 
to  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  question,  pose  to  strike  out  from  that  system  a  require- 
involving  a  possible  immigration  of  many  mill-  ment  disgraceful  to  this  country  and  to  this 
ions,  involving  another  civilization,  involving  age.  I  propose  to  bring  our  system  in  har- 
labor  problems  that  no  intellect  can  solve  with-  mony  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
out  study  and  without  time.    Are  you  now  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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The  word  'white'  cannot  be  found  in  either  The  question  being  taken,  resulted  as  follows: 

of  these  two  great  title-deeds  of  this  republic.  Tia»— Messre.   Anthony,    Carpenter,   Chandler, 

How  can  yon  place  it  in  yoor  statutes!  ^'  Conkllnff,  Corbett,  Cracnn,  Drake,  jsdmunds,  Fen- 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  result  was  Jon,  Gilbert,  Hamlin,  Harris,  Howe,  Howell,  Kel- 

ftnnrMinAAd   oa  fn11<\wfi  •  loggi  LewiB,  MoDonald,  Mornll  of  Vermont,  Morton, 

announoea,  as  xouows .  PaSerson,  Pomeroy.  Pratt,  Kamaey,  Rioe,  Robert- 

YBA^-Mesan.  Anthony,  Carpenter,  Fowler,  Ham-  gon,  Sawyer,  Scott.  Sprague,  Stewart,  Simmer,  Thay- 

Un,  HtfiUL  Kellogg,  Lewis,  MoDonald,  Morrill  of  er,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Warner,  Willey,  WiUiams, 

Vermont,  Pomeroy,  Pratt,  Bamsey,  Bevels,  Eioe,  and  Wilson— 87. 

Robertson,  Rosa,  Sawyer,  Schura,  Soott,  Sprague,  Nays— Messrs.  Bayard,  Boreman,  Casserly,  Davis, 

Sranner,  and  Trumbull— 22.  Johnston,  McCreery,  Stockton,  Thurman,  and  Vick- 

NAT»--H«ssrs.  Bayard,  Boroman,  Casserly,  Cor-  ers— 9. 

bctt,  Cmgin,  I)«via.  Drake,  Edmunds,  GUbert,  Har-  Abskot— Messrs.  Abbott,  Ames,  Brownlow,  Buck- 


Abskst — Messrs.  Abbott,  Ames,  Brownlow,  Buck-  born.  Pool,  Revels,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Schurz,  Sher- 

ingham,  Cameron,  Cattsll,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklinff,  man,  Spenoer,  and  Yates— 26. 
Fenton,  Ferry,  Flanagan,  Hamilton  of  Marylund, 

Hamilton  of  Texas,  Howard,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Nor-  So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

ton,  Nje,  Osbom,  Patterson,  Pool.  Saulsbury,  Sher-  Mr.  Sumner :   "  I  now  make  the  same  mo- 

man,  Spencer,  Thayer,  Willey,  and  Yates— 27.  tion  on  this  bill  that  I  made  on  the  other." 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Sumner  was  re-  The  Chief  Olerk  read  the  pro]posed  amend- 

jected.  ment,  as  follows : 

The  substitute  to  the  House  biU  was  then  j^  j^  U/uHher  enaded.  That  all  acta  of  Congress 

rej  ected .  relating  to  naturalization  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 

Mr.  Conkling,  of  New  York,  said:  "I  now  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "white"  wher- 

move  to  amend  the  House  bill."  ^v®*"  ^^  occurs  j  so  that  in  naturalization  there  shall 

The  Secretary  read  the  amendment  of  Mr.  ^^  ''^  distinction  of  race  or  color. 

Conkling,  whioh  was,  to  add  the  following  as  Mr.  Sumner :  *'  Now  I  have  to  say  that  that 

new  seodons  by  way  of  addition  to  the  House  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  bill  put  together, 

bill :  That  is  a  section  that  is  pore  gold.    It  will  do 

AMd  he  U/nrOsr  maeM,  That  in  any  city  having  »ttore  for  the  character,  and  honor,  and  good 

upward  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  it  shall  bi  name  of  this  republic  than  all  the  rest  of  the 

tfie  duty  of  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  Uni-  bill.     I  am  for  the  rest  of  the  bilL  but  this  is 

U-d  States  for  the  circmt  wherein  said  city  shall  be,  ^^     ^      ^  ^j^         ^  ,,              ^ 

upon  the  appheation  of  two  citizens,  to  appoint  m  "^ry^  ^•"  ""     tTmL  i.  . 

wiitin*  for  eMh  election  district  or  vothig  precinct  Mr.  Stewart :     That  is  a  proposition  to  ex- 

in  said  city,  and  to  chango  or  renew  said  appointr  tend  naturalization,  not  to  those  who  desire  to 

ment  as  occasion  may  require,  from  time  to  time,  become  citizens,  but  to  those  who  are  being 

two  dtiacns  resident  ofthe  district  or  precinct,  one  imported  as  slaves.    I  propose  first  to  abolish 

from  each  political  party,  who,  when  so  designated,  „i«l.^«^      t  ^«^       ^  a^  i-u     ^*^  at.  -^  ^ 

shaU  be,  aSd  are  hereby,  authorized  to  attest  at  all  ^^J^^^'    ^  Propose  to  liberate  these  persons 

times  and  plaoea  fixed  for  the  registration  of  voters,  before  they  shall  be  naturalized  by  their  mas- 

who  being  registered  would  be  entitled  to  vote  for  ters  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  elections." 

BepreaenUtive  in  Congress,  and  at  all  times  and  Mr.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  said:    "We  agreed 

l^-^T^WlT^ttfe^orr^ri.!?  to  l^e  the  yote  at  a  certain  hour;  we  agreed 
eteeSons,  and  to  challenge  any  name  proposed  to  be  ^,  ^"^^  unanimously,  if  this  amendment  is 
registered,  and  any  vote  offered,  and  to  be  present  within  the  scope  of  that  agreement,  then  there 
and  witness  throughout  the  counting  of  all  votes,  and  should  be  no  debate  npon  it.  Some  Senators 
to  remahi  where  the  baUot-boxes  are  kept  at  aU  do  not  think  it  is  within  the  scope  of  the  agree- 
times  after  the  polls  are  open  until  the  votes  are  ^^^^  r  a^  ^  *.  -u^  ^  \  *i.  •..  •  \ i 
finaUy  counted ;  and  said  penons  and  either  of  them  *^?^J-  \  S^  ^^t  know  whether  U  was  m  the 
shall  bare  the  right  to  nmx  their  signatures  or  his  mmds  of  Senators  when  the  agreement  was 
signature  to  said  register  for  purposes  of  identiflca-  made ;  but  I  think  it  is  an  amendment  por- 
tion, and  to  attach  thereto,  or  to  the  certificate  of  f©otly  germane  to  the  bill,  and  of  which  the 

Z  S'S  °^iS  triX^lSrr^'orT^f  senator  from  MaBsachusette  had  given  .s  the 

ask  to  kttadh ;  and  any  one  who  ahall  prevent  any  Anipiest  notice,  months  of  notice,  years  or  no- 

person  so  designated  from  doing  any  of  tne  acts  au-  Uce,  and  I  therefore  think,  that  being  the  case, 

thorized  as  aforesud,  or  who  shall  hinder  or  molest  the  agreement  ought  to  be  applied  to  it,  unless 

s-SnSlV^aSS^Tpre'rn&nrh^^^^^^  I'nt^llf  f^"*""  Tll^^^  'V'"'^"'!;-  J 

ing  any  soeh  pereon  hi  respeS;  of  any  suSt  acts,  shall  ^^^;  therefore,  we  ^all  vote  on  this  question, 

be  gmlty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  Aiid  I  hope  my  fnends  will  have  learned  what 

be  ponished  by  imprisonment  not  less  than  one  year,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  means  by  this 

AMdhe  UfuHher  maded,  That,  in  any  city  having  time.     That  is  aU  that  is  necessary." 

S;&^S'^r/hrA'tS&8,itt"th^  ,  The  8«,ret«y  proceeded  to  caU  the  roll,  and 
diatiiot  wherein  said  city  shall  be  to  appc^t  as  many  «he  result  was  announced  as  follows : 
special  deputies  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  TzAs—Messrs.  Anthony,  Caipenter,  Conkling, 
order  at  any  election  at  which  Representatives  in  Fcnton,  Fowler  JJilbert,  Hamlin,  Harris,  Howe,  Kel- 
Con«npcM  are  to  be  chosen ;  and  Bind  deputies  are  logg,  Lewis,  MoDonald,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Patter- 
hereby  authorized  to  preserve  order  at  such  elections,  son,  Pomeroy,  Pratt,  Ramsey,  Rice,  Robertson ,  Ross, 
and  to  arrett  for  any  offence  or  breach  of  the  peace  Sawver,  Schurz,  Soott,  Sprague,  Sumner,  Thayer, 
oonmutted  in  their  view.  and  Trumbull— 27.        '     '^  ^ 
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Nat9— Me£Br8.  Bayard,  Boroman,  Gawerlj,  Cor-  mockeiy  of  natarali2atioii  shall  be  entered  up- 

bctt,  Cragin,  Davis,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Harlan,  How-  ^^^  ^^th  men  who  have  contracjted  that  their 

f^^^y±Xy^tX^T^h^^^t  de^  bodies  shdlbetakea  from  the  oc«.tnr 

liams,  anA  Wil8on--22.  «nd  Tfho  hare  pledged  ttieir  familiesto  be  sold 

ABflXK-r— Messrs.  Abbott,  Ames,  Brownlow,  Bnck-  into  slavery  as  a  security  that  they  will  com- 

ingham,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Ferry,  ply  ^ith  their  contracts  and  obey  the  behests 

Flanagan,  Hamdton  of  Maiyland,Han^^^   ° nX!?'  of  their  masters  who  have  brought  them  here  ? 

Howard,  Momll  of  Maine,  Norton,  Nye,  Osbom.  .        ,       ^    -«Ki^«*«,  *■«*  ,«.^»«^i;«.«{^«.fl 

Pool,  Bevels,  Saulsbury,  feherman,   Spencer,   and  Are  they  fit  subjects  for  naturalization f 

Yates— 28.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  a  humane  Congress 

a    .,             J       i.           ^r.^A  +«  first  to  see  that  no  more  coolies  are  imported 

So  the  ameRdmont  ^^^l^^^fj^'..,  .  into  this  country  under  these  contracta  I  Letus 

Mn  Williams:   "I  offer  an  amendment;  to  uberatc.them;nnd  then  when  a  Chinaman  is 

insert .                                    ^  naturalized,  if  that  time  should  come,  let  him 

Providedy  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  ooq-  be  naturalized  because  he  is  a  freeman,  and 

Btrued  to  authorize  the  naturalization  of  persons  born  beoauses  he  voluntarily  chooses  to  beccnne  an 

m  the  Chinese  empire.  adopted  citizen,  because  he  becomes  attached 

Mr.  Stewart :  "  Now,  what  is  the  condition  to  onr  form  of  government, 

of  the  Chinese  ?    About  twenty  years  ago,  ^*  Why,  sir,  you  have  no  means  of  adminis- 

after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  cer-  tering  oaths  to  Chinamen.    They  do  not  un- 

tain  companies  organized  for  the  purpose  of  derstend  the  obligation  of  your  oath.    I  am  in 

importing  Chinese  to  work  in  the  mines.    The  favor  of  allowing  them  to  come  into  court  and 

people  of  California  imposed  upon  them  for-  tell  their  story,  and  leave  to  the  Jury  to  de- 

eign  miners'  licenses  in  a  very  oppressive  man-  cide  as  to  the  weight  of  their  testimony.    I  am 

ner.    That  I    always   resisted.    There  were  in  favor  of  allowing  anybody  who  has  been 

other  exactions  imposed  upon  them.    They  injured  or  aggrieved  to  do  that     Bat  they 

were  a  toiling  community,  the  most  harmless  would  understand  as  little  of  the  oath  that  is 

in  the  world  so  far  as  that. is  concerned;  but  to  be  administered  to  them  with  regard  to 

the  great  mass  of  them  were  bound  to  certain  naturalization  as  would  the  wild  beasts  of  the 

obligations.  forest.    To  them  it  would  be  simply  jai^on. 

**And  here  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  But  the  oath  that  they  took  that  they  would 

Senate  to  the  situation  of  the  Chinese  coolies  be  true  to  their  own  allegiance;  that  they 

who  were  brought  to  this  couotry.    They  were  would  be  true  to  their  pagan  faith ;  that  they 

brought  here  under  the  same  system  under  would  be  true  to  their  pagan  master ;  that  they 

which  they  were  taken  to  the  West  India  isl-  would  redeem  their  families  and  not  allow 

ands ;  the  same  system  that  has  made  slaves  them  to  be  sold  in  slavery,  they  will  keep, 

of  them  in  the  Spanish  dominions.    They  were  ^*  Sir,  they  have  not  applied  to  become  ciii- 

brought  here  under  precisely  similar  contracts  zens.    Let  us  wait  a  while.    Let  this  qnestloQ 

made  in  Asia.    They  were  brought  here  under  be  examined  and  understood  before  we  ai- 

contracts  whereby  they  gave  in  security  their  tempt  any  such  legielation  as  this, 

families  to  be  sold  into  slavery  if  they  violated  **Why,  sir,  I  have  seen  a  Chinaman  commit 

those  contracts.  They  were  brought  here  under  ^  suicide  because  a  piece  of  his  cue  was  cut  off 

contracts  to  labor  a  certain  number  of  years  by  a  rufBan.    I  prosecuted  the  ruffian  for  that 

and  be  returned  to  those  families,  dead  or  alive,  offence.    I  hare  been  the  Chinanum'a  friend. 

**  The  poor  coolies  have  kept  those  contracts,  But  look  at  the  faith  he  has.    That  cue  was  a 

have  behaved  themselves  as  well  as  any  people  badge  of  his  religion,  a  badge  of  his  loyalty  to 

could ;  but  still  they  are  not  free  men.    They  his  Government.    It  was  only  a  little  piece  of 

are  brought  here  and  held  to  service.    I  am  hair,  but  yet  it  was  the  badge  of  his  loyalty  to 

anxious  that  they  shall  be  liberated.    We  have  his  Government  and  of  his  faith,  and  because 

taken  from  them  the  oppressive  laws  that  State  the  cutting  it  off  made  him  an  outcast  among 

and  territorial  legislation  imposed  upon  them,  his  people  he  took  his  own  life.    Is  a  person 

We  have  a  bill  pending  to  break  up  these  coolie  thus  situated,  thus  bound  to  paganism,  fit  to 

contracts.                                           '  become  an  American  citizen  ?                * 

^^  Sir,  the  Senate  do  not  comprehend  or  un-  *'  The  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
derstand  this  question.  Suppose  those  con-  sachusetts  (Mr.  Sumner)  is  nothing  more  nor 
tracts  should  be  sufficient  to  bind  them  to  be-  less  than  this :  to  extend  naturalization  to  Chi- 
come  naturalized  and  to  vote  as  their  masters  nese  coolies,  brought  here  under  coolie  con- 
prescribe,  is  that  the  kind  of  citizens  you  want  tracts,  by  which  they  can  be  controlled  by 
to  invite  here  f  Do  you  want  to  extend  natu-  Chinese  companies  located  In  the  city  of  ^nn 
ralization  to  men  who  are  liable  to  be  dictated  liVanoisco.  They  cannot  only  be  controlled 
to  by  their  masters  who  brought  them  here  as  in  their  labor,  but  controlled  in  their  appiica- 
to  how  they  shall  vote  ?  These  contracts  that  tions  to  be  naturalized,  and  they  will  be  e<inally 
bind  them  to  labor  for  a  certain  number  of  controlled  in  their  votes.  They  are  pagans  in 
years  will  bind  them  to  any  other  kind  of  ser-  religion,  monarchists  in  theory  and  practice, 
vice.  They  have  contracted  that  their  dead  and  believe  in  their  form  of  government,  and 
bodies  shall  be  returned  to  China.  Is  it  a  part  no  other,  and  look  with  utter  contempt  upon 
of  the  theory  of  our  Government  that  the  all  modem  forms  as  dangerous  innovatioos; 
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who  bdiBTe  in  their  monarchical  form  of  gov-  this  4th  day  of  July  I  choose  to  stand  hj  the 

ernmenk  as  they  believe  in  their  religion ;  who  Declaration  of  our  fathers.    For  that  I  am  im- 

will  aaorifiioe  life  for  it ;  who  will  commit  sui-  peached  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 

cide  for  th^  derotion  to  their  Government  **  He  presses  me  to  postpone  this  proposition 

and  their  religion.    The  edict  from  China  or  until  to-morrow.     When,   sir,  will  that  to- 

from  these  Chinese  companies  will  be  as  per-  morrow  come?    Can  the  Senator  tell?    Is  he 

feet  a  oontroi  of  these  men  as  coald  be  possibly  adept  enough  to  indicate  the  day  or  oven  the 

had.    It  will  be  absolute  and  nnqualined.    It  week  when  a  vote  can*  be  had  on  it?    The 

is  propoeed  to  extend  to  them  the  elective  fran-  Senator  knows,  he  must  know,  that  if  not 

chise,  which  follows  citizenship  under  your  fif-  voted  on  now  it  will  fail  during  the  present 

teenth  tfnendm^it.    There  are  probably  about  session.    The  Senator  shakes  his  head ;  but 

one  hundred   thousand  Chinese,  neaiiy  all  he  knows  too  much  of  the  business  now  he- 

males,  upon  the  Pacific  coast.    It  will  be  yery  fore  the  Senate  not  to  see  that  I  am  right. 

easj  under  these  coofie  contracts  to  bring  in  What  chance  is  there  of  getting  before  the 

hundreds  of  thousands  more  if  you  do  not  Senate  the  original  bill  containing  this  propo- 

check  this  coolie-trade;  it  will  be  very  easy  sition?   Why,  sir,  the  bill  was  introduced  first 

for  them  to  have  all  these  men  under  their  con-  in  the  month  of  July,  1867,  now  three  years 

trol,  and  they  will  be  able  to  sway,  if  the  Amer-  ago.    I  tried  then  to  put  it  on  its  passage, 

lean  people  submit  to  it,  the  political  destiny  deeming  it  so  simple  that  there  was  no  need 

(Mf  the  Pacific  coast    I  am  no  alarmist,  but  I  of  a  reference  to  any  committee.    The  Senator 

propose  to  review  this  question  calmly."  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Edmunds)  prevailed  against 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ghio,  said :  **  Mr.  President,  me  by  insisting  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.    It  was  referred, 

Oregon  raises  the  question  whether  we  shall  and  there  it  slumbered  until  that  Congress 

eognkft  Chinese  in  the  naturalized  population  closed,  thus  sleeping  the  long  sleep, 

of  the  United  States,    The  amendment  offered  *•*■  On  the  22d  of  March,  1869,  which  was  in 

bj  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  raises  the  the  next  Congress,  I  introduced  the  same  bill 

question    whether   we   shall   adopt   by  our  again — I    have  it  before   me— and   again  it 

naturalization   laws  the  whole  pagan  races  slumbered  in  the  hands  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 

of  the  worid  and  engraft  them  in  our  popula-  mittee  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  at  last  it 

tion.    Hiese  are  among  the  most  grave  and  was  reported  to  the  Senate.    Then  it  took  its 

diffieidt  propositions  that  have  ever  been  sub-  place  on  the  Calendar,  with  the  numerous 

mitted  to  Congress.    We  have  now  but  ten  other  bills  there,  important  and  unimportant, 

days  of  the  session  left.    It  is  utterly  impossi-  some  very  important,  all  in  competition  with  it. 

ble  to  discuss  these  questions  in  the  light  of  ^*  What  chance  have  I  had  for  a  vote  upon 

enlightened  statesmanship  in  the  ten  days  left  it  ?    From  the  month  of  July,  1867,  down  to 

of  this  session.    Indeed,  my  own  study  and  this  hour,  Saturday  was  the  first  day  I  was 

conviction  about  the  Chinese  question  and  .the  able  to  have  a  vote  upon  it;  and  now  to-day 

extension  of  the  natnrali2ation  laws  would  in->  Senators  insist  that  I  shall  withdraw  it  and 

duce  me  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  Senate  postpone  the  whole  question  to  some  Ho-mor- 

for  8  good  while  if  I  chose  to  discuss  it."  row,'  some  indefinite,  unknown  to-morrow. 

Mr.  TrnmbuU,  of  Illinois,  said  :  *^  All  I  wish  'To-morrow,  and  tomorrow,  and  to-morrow, 

^ S^ •«  "fe"''*^  *» this  proposition  i^  th»t,  ^'oT.'^^i^r^^St^l^^'^f^^'- 

if  the  Chinese  are  permitted  to  come  to  this  And  an  oor  yeeterdayB  have  Ugbted  fools 

country,  I  am  for  inoorporating  them  as  a  part  The  way  to  doaty  deatb.' 

of  the  body-politic  and  making  them  citizens  "  Sir,  I  am  not  one  of  those  ^  fools.'    I  will 

of  this  oetmtry.    K  you  allow  them  to  come  not  postpone  this  question  to  any  Ho-morrow.' 

at  idl  I  do  not  want  them  here  as  slaves  or  The  Senate  will  do  as  they  please ;  but,  God 

inferiors.    I  do  not  understand,  on  the  prm-  willing,  thej  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 

clple  upon  which  the  great  Bepublican  party  on  it.    Vote  as  you  please,  sir,  but  the  time  has 

is  based  and  on  which  it  has  triumphed,  how  come  for  a  vote. 

we  are  to  refuse  to  admit  as  members  of  the  **  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  only  bill  on 

body-politic  persons  whom  we  allow  to  come  the  Calendar  which  concerns  the  rights  of  col- 

here  and  dwell  among  us.    What  is  to  be  their  ored  persons.    There  are  two  on  the  Calendar 

condition  t    Are  they  to  be  slaves  or  are  they  and  one  now  before  the  Judiciary  Committee, 

to  be  freemen?    I  understand  our  policy  is  to  The  first  on  the  Calendar  was  reported  by  me 

make  firemen  of  all  the  men  of  this  country,  from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 

If  tho  Scmator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  bia  as  long  ago  as  February  8,  1870,  and  is 

from  Nevada  are  right,  then  refrise  them  ad-  entitled  '  A  biU  to  repeal  the  charter  of  the 

mission  to  this  country;  but,  if  you  allow  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia.' 

them  to  some,  make  them  a  part  of  the  body-  That  society  has  been  guilty  of  an  act  which  I 

politic."  have  no  hesitation,  on  all  the  testimony  before 

Mr.  SmBDer :  *'  The  Senator  from  New  York  us,  in  declaring  to  be  one  of  infamy,  for  which 

has  chosen  to  make  an  assault  on  me  to-day  they  deserve  the  promptest  judgment  of  Con- 

beeause  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  I  do  not  gress»  which  shall  take  from  them  the  power 

bee  my  duty  as  he  sees  his  duty ;  because  on  to  infiiot  indignity  on  their  fellow-man.    En- 
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joying  a  charter  from  Congress  which  dedi-  inalienable  rights  belong  to  *  all  men.^    It  is 

oates  them  and  sets  them  apart  to  the  cultiva-  *  all  men,'  and  not  a  race  or  color,  that  are 

tion  of  medical  science,  thej  hare  undertaken  placed  under  protection  of  the  Declaration ; 

to  exclude  persons  otherwise  competent  simply  and  such  was  the  voice  of  our  fathers  on  the 

on  accoant  of  color.    They  have  set  up  a  test  4th  day  of  July,  1776.    Sir,  such  was  the  bsp- 

of  membership  founded  on  color.     The  evi-  tismal  vow  of  this  nation.    According  to  this 

dence  is  irrefutable;  and  yet  I  have  been  unable  vow,  aZZ  m^n  are  created  equal  and  endowed 

to  bring  the  Senate  to*  a  vote  on  that  bill ;  and  with  inalienable  rights.    But  the  statutes  of 

meanwhile  colored  physicians  in  this  District  the  land  assert  the  contrary ;  they  declaring 

are  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  exclusion  from  that  only  all  white  men  are  created  equal, 

the  society,  and  thus  are  shut  out  from  oppor-  "Now,  sir,  what  better  thing  can  you  do  on 

tunities  of  medical  instruction.  this  anniversary  than  to  expunge  from  the 

"  There  is  another  bill  which  I  reported  from  statute  that  unworthy  limitation  which  dis- 

the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  honors  and  defiles  the  original  Declaration! 

May  6,  1870,  entitled  *  A  bill  to  secure  equal  It  is  in  your  power  to  make  the  day  more  tiian 

rights  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington  and  ever  sacred. 

Georgetown.^    That,  also,  I  have  tried  in  vain  "  How  can  you  hesitate  ?     There  are  the 

to  press  upon  the  Senate.    There  is  then  an-  words.     Does    any  one  question  the  text  ? 

other  bill  which  I  had  the  honor  of  introducing  Will  any  one  move  to  amend  the  text?    Will 

May  18,  1870,  entitled  *A  bill  supplementary  any  one  insist  that  hereafter  as  these  grwt 

to  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  protect  all  citi-  words  are  read  on  our  great  anniversary  the 

zens  of  the  United  States  in  their  civil  rights,  word  '  white '  shall  be  inserted  to  qualify  this 

and  to  furnish  the  means  for  their  vindication,"  sublime  Declaration?     No  one  will  venture 

passed  April  9, 1866. '    This  important  bill  was  such  a  suggestion.    There  they  are ;  there  ihej 

duly  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jndici-  will  remain  as  long  as  this  republic  endures, 

ary,  but  I  have  heard  nothing  from  it  since.  But,  if  yon  are  not  ready  to  change  the  original 

It  slumbers  on  the  table  of  the  committee.  text,  you  must  then  change  your  statutes  and 

"  Of  all  these  measures  which  concern  equal  bring  them  in  harmony  with  the  text.    The 

rights,  the  only  one  which  I  have  been  able  to  word  *  white  *  wherever  it  occurs  as  a  limits- 

bring  before  the  Senate  is  that  under  consider-  tion  of  rights  must  disappear.    Only  in  this 

ation ;  and  I  am  now  pressed  to  withdraw  it  way  can  you  be  consistent  with  the  Declara- 

so  as  to  avoid  a  vote.    Why,  sir,  again  and  tion. 

again  in  other  years  have  I  been  pressed  in  "Senators  undertake  to  disturb  us  in  this 

the  same  way,  but  it  has  not  been  my  habit  to  iudgment  by  reminding  us  of  the  possibility  of 

yield.  large  numbers  swarming  from  China;  but  the 

"  I  doubt  if  Senators  are  aware  of  the  prac-  answer  to  all  this  is  very  obvious  and  very 

tical  bearing  of  this  proposition  on  the  Atlan-  simple.    If  the  Chinese  come  here  they  will 

tic  seaboai-d,  and  even  in  California.    I  said  come  for  citizenship  or  merely  for  labor.    If 

on  Saturday  that  I  had  letters  from  various  they  come  for  citizenship,  then  in  this  desire 

parts  of  the  country  attesting  that  there  are  do  they  give  a  pledge  of  loyalty  to  our  institu- 

colored  aliens  shut  out  from  equal  rights  by  tions,  and  where  is  the  peril  in  such  vows? 

that  word  'white'  in  our  naturalization  laws.  They  are  peaoefiil  and  industrious;  how  can 

Here  are  Africans  in  our  country  shut  out  from  their  citizenship  be  the  occasion  of  solicitude  ? 

rights  which  justly  belong  to  them,  simply  "  We  are  told  that  they  are  imperialists ;  but 

because  Congress  continues  the  word  '  white'  before  they  can  be  citizens  they  must  renounce 

in  the  naturalization  laws.    These  men  are  imperialism.    We  are  told  that  they  are  for- 

humble,  but  they  are  non^  the  less  worthy  of  eigners  in  heart ;    but  before  they  ^san  take 

protection.    Ay,  sir,  it  is  your  duty  to  protect  part  with  us  they  must  renounce  their  foreign 

them.    Even  if  few,  you  cannot  afford  to  let  character.    Therefore  do  I  say  if  they  come 

them  suffer  wrong;  but  they  are  numerous;  for  citizenship  there  is  no  peril;  while  if  they 

in  Florida  counted  by  the  hundred  and  even  come  merely  for  labor,  then  is  all  this  discus- 

the  thousand.  sion  and  all  this  anxiety  superfluous." 

"Strong  as  this  measure  is,  as  an  act  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  said:  "Two  ob- 

jnstice,  whether  to  many  or  few,  it  has  another  jections  are  made  to   the   adoption   of  the 

title.    Its  highest  importance  is  found  in  its  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 

conformity  to  the  requirement  of  the  Declara-  setts,  founded  the  one  upon  the  Declaration  of 

tion  of  Independence.    Sir,  this  is  the  Fourth  Independence  and  the  other  upon  the  Consti- 

of  July,  when  our  fathers  together  solemnly  tution  of  the  United  States.    JS^ow,  sir,  I  ask 

declared  as  follows :  the  Senator,  and  I  ask  every  candid  man  in 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  ^^^  hodj,  does  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 

mcn  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  deuce  mean   that  Chinese  coolies,   that  the 

their  Creator  with  oertain  inalienable  ritffata;  that  Bushmen  of  South  Africa,  that  the  Hottentots, 

SfSS^**  "*^**  *"  ^^'  ^'^*°^*  ^^      ^'^'^^  *^*®  ^^^*'  Indians,  heathen,  pagan  and  oanni- 

^*^  ****  bal,  shall  have  equal  political  rights  under  this 

"  Now,  sir,  the  great,  the  mighty  words  of  Government  with  citizens  of  the  United  States? 

this  clause  are  that  these  great,  self-evident,  "Sir,  this  is  the  absurd  and  foolish  inter- 
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pretation  wliioh  the  Senator  from  Massachn-  tinction  between  persons  bom  in  the  United 

setts  gives  to  that  instroment.    Did  the  men  States  and  persons  bom  in  foreign  coantries? 

who  made  the  Declaration  of  Independence  Will  the  Senator  saj  that  this  violates  the 

understand  it  to  mean  anj  snoh  thing!    Did  principles  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 

the  fathers  of  this  repnblio  understand  the  dependence? 

Declaration  of  Independence  to  contain  any  ^*  Moreover,  the  Oonstitntion  provides  that 

sach  doctrine  ?    Have  any  statesmen  in  this  no  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 

coaotrj  preceding  those  now  upon  the  stage  shall  be  a  Representative  in  Congress  or  a 

ofpablic  life  claimed  that  the  Declaration  of  Senator;  and  even  after  a  man  is  naturalized 

Independence  was  susceptible  of  any  such  con-  and  becomes  a  citizen,  on  account  of  his  for- 

struction  f    Sir,  the  Declaration  of  Indepen-  eign  birth  he  is  for  seven  years  ineligible  to 

dence  says  that '  aU  men  are  created  equal ; '  the  office  of  Representative,  and  for  nine  years 

but  that  is  not  all  that  it  says,  for  to  that  are  to  the  office  of  Senator  in  Congress, 

added  these   other  significant  words,  that  it  '^Doesnot  the  Constitution  make  apolitical 

is  tbe  dutv  and  the  rizht  of  the  nation  to  so  distinction  between  persons  of  foreign  birth 

organize  the  powers  of  its  Government  *  as  to  and  persons  who  are  bom  in  the  United  States  ? 

than  shaU  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  Does  not  that  principle  pervade  the  whole  in- 

eafety  and  happiness.^  strument  from  beginning  to  end;  and  is  there 

^'Kow,  if  it  be  the  judgment  of  the  Ameri-  any  man  so  stupid  as  not  to  know  that,  if  this 

can  people  in  Congress  assembled  that  the  ex-  nation  was  to  destroy  all  political  distinctions 

dasion  of  the  Chinese  or  any  other  people  and  powers  between  its  own  citizens  and  the 

from  <»tizenship  will  conduce  to  the  safety  and  subjects  of  foreign  powers,  this  Government 

happiness  of  this  nation,  it  is  the  right  of  the  would  cease  to  exist  as  a  republican  Govern- 

Govemment  so  to  decide  under  the  Dedara-  ment  as  soon  as  its  enemies  could  sufficiently 

tion  of  Independence.  combine  for  its  overthrow  ? 

**Sir,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  has  "  Now,  sir,  Congress  has  plenary  power  over 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  this  question  of  naturalization.  Congress  may 
citizenship ;  for,  if  the  position  of  the  Senator  require  persons  to  reside  in  this  country  one 
be  correct,  then  every  nation  and  tongue  and  year  or  forty  years,  according  to  its  judgment, 
tribe  on  the  face  of  God  Almighty^s  earth  have  Congress  may  require  one  oam  or  another  oath 
tlie  same  right  to  vote  and  hold  office  in  the  as. a  qualification  for  naturalization,  or  it  may 
United  States  as  has  the  Senator  from  Massa-  dispense  with  all  oaths.  Congress,  on  this  sub- 
cbusetta.  Does  the  Senator  mean  to  say  that  Ject,  is  invested  with  exclusive  power  over  the 
the  subjects  of  the  British  empire  have  the  question  of  naturalization,  and  when  it  pro- 
same  right  to  vote  in  the  United  States  as  citi-  poses  to  legislate  it  must  exercise  its  judgment 
zans  of  this  country  ?  Does  he  mean  to  affirm  as  to  it  may  seem  most  conducive  to  the  safety 
any  such  doctrine  as  that  upoof^he  Declaration  and  happiness  of  the  American  people, 
of  Independence  t  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  "  I  deny,  therefore,  that  the  Declaration  of 
the  enemies  of  republican  institutions,  wher-  Independence  or  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
ever  they  may  be  found  upon  the  face  of  the  States  requires  us  to  admit  to  naturalization 
earth,  have  a  right  under  the  Declaration  of  Chinese,  or  cannibals,  or  Indians,  or  anybody. 
Independence  to  come  into  this  country  and  except  as  in  our  judgment  their  admission  to 
take  control  of  the  Government  and  so  destroy,  political  riffhts  may  comport  with  the  best  in- 
if  they  please,  the  existence  of  this  nation?  terests  of  tne  nation.^' 

Did  not  the  men  who  made  the  Declaration  of  Mr.  Schurz,  of  Missouri,  said :     "A  heated 

Independence,  and  have  not  all  the  statesmen  fancy — ^I  cannot  use  any  other  expression — 

of  this  country  from  the  beginning  of  the  Gov-  is  drawing  the  picture  before   our  eyes  of 

emment  down  to  the  present  time,  understood  thirty,   forty,   fifty,   or  one  hundred  million 

that  the  question  of  naturalization  was  a  ques-  Chinamen  suddenly  flowing  firom  their  native 

tion  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  and  to  homes  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  sweeping  over 

be  decided  according  to  the  judgment  of  Con-  this  country,  and  fairly  submerging,   as  un- 

gress?  der  a  deluge  of  barbarism,  our  whole  civil- 

^'  Sir,  the  Senator  says  that  my  amendment  ization  and  all  that  is  dear  to  us.     It  is  a 

is  not  compatible  with  the  Constitution  of  the  horrible  picture.    Now,  sir,  let  us  look  the 

United  States.    Does  the  Senator  know  that  facts  in  the  face.    Chinese  immigratlk)n  to  the 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly  Pacific  coast  commenced,  as  I  understand,  in 

provides  that  no  man  who  is  not  a  natural-  the  year  1848.     From  1848  until  1868  the 

bom  citizen  of  this  country  shall  fill  the  office  yearly  average  of  that  immigration  amounted 

of  President!    Did  not  the  men  who  made  the  to  not  quite  six  thousand.  Last  year  the  num- 

Constitution  proscribe  persons  who  were  bom  her  of  Chinamen  who  arrived  upon  the  Pacific 

out  of  the  Umted  States  so  far  as  that  office  is  coast  was  twelve  thousand.     We  will  suppose 

coneerned,  and  deny  eiven  to  a  foreign-bom  that  it  goes  on  increasing,  and  that  for  a  num- 

citizen,  after  he  was  naturalized,  the  right  to  her  of  years  ahead  the  average  will  be  twenty 

hold  that  office?    Does  the  Constitution,  in  thousand.    How  long  will  it  take  to  bring  over, 

that  respect,  violate  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  at  that  rate,  a  million  Chianamen?    Just  fifty 

pendeacet    Does  it  not  make  a  political  dis-  years ;  and  considering  that  the  immigration 
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as  it  now  is  does  not  stay  upon  the  soil  of  this  principle,  which  is  that  every  man  who  is  bound 

country,  but  is  flowing  back  again,  and  is  there-  by  the  law  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  making  the 

fore  diminished,  first  by  death,  and  secondly  law.    This  single  maxim,  the  corner-stone  of 

by  the  return  of  many  of  those  who  have  come,  our  institutions,  we  have  laid  down  as  our 

we  may  safely  assume  that  to  bring  a  million  ultimate  determination  of  the  whole  m&tter. 
Chinamen  to  this  country  at   the  rate    of        *'  When  the  war  closed,  emancipating  fonr 

twenty  thousand  a  year  will  take  about  seventy-  million  slaves,  degraded  and  ignorant,  we  were 

five  years.   Have  you  thought  of  it — what  the  'confronted  with  the  question  whether  they 

aggregate  population  of  this  country  is  likely  should  be  admitted  to  full  rights  of  citizenship, 

to  be  m  seventy-five  years?  It  was  objected  that  they  were  ignorant  and 

^*  But  let  us  assume  that  the  Chinese  will  degraded  by  their  long  condition  of  servitude, 
come  at  the  rate  of  fifty  thousand  a  year.  Then  But,  sir,  we  determined  this  question  in  a  states- 
it  would  take  twenty  years  to  bring  over  a  mill-  manlike  way.  We  said  that  every  free  man 
ion;  and,  counting  the  deaths  and  the  returns,  subject  to  the  law  ought  to  have  a  Tote;  that 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  would  take  about  the  freedman  was  ft*ee  and  subject  to  the  law, 
thirty  years  to  show  a  round  million  China-  therefore  he  ought  to  vote.  The  *  difficulty 
men  in  this  country.  bravely  met,  the  problem  solved  upon  principle, 

"  N'ow,  sir,  it  appears  that  this  tremendous  the  emergency  has  passed,  and  no  man  fears 

deluge,  if  indeed  it  is  to  come,  will  not  over-  that  our  institutions  are  endangered, 
whelm  us,  after  all,  so  very  quickly,  consid-        "  But  now  a  new  question  arises.   ShaJl  Chi- 

ering  that  within  twenty  or  tnirty  years  the  namen  be  citizens ;  or,  permitted  to  emigrate 

population  of  this  country  will  amount  to  about  to    this  country,  shall  they  constitute  a  class 

one  hundred  millions."  inferior  to  citizens?     And  strange  to  say  the 

Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Wisconsin,  said :  "The  very  men  who  settled  the  former  questionnpon 

bill  before  us  proposes  to  amend,  in  several  principle  now  hesitate  to  apply  the  principle, 

respects,  our  naturalization  laws.     The  Sen-  tested  by  its  success  in  that  case,  to  the  instance 

ator  from  Massachusetts  has  moved  an  amend-  before  us,  and  now  interpose  the  Tery  objec- 

ment  to  strike   the   word  ^  white '  from   all  tions  to  the  enfranchisement  of  Chinamen  that 

laws  upon  the  subject  of  naturalization ;  and  Democrats  urged  against  the  enfranchisement 

our  friends  the  Republican  Senators  from  the  of  the  freedman. 

Pacific  slope  are  horror-stricken  at  the  thought       Mr.  President,  every  candid  man  admitted 

that  the  Chinamen  may  claim  admission  to  that  it  was  subjecting  our  American  theory  to 

citizenship  under  our  laws  thus  amended;  and  a  severe  trial  when  we  admitted  the  freedmen 

the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Williams)  pro-  to  citizenship ;  but  there  was  no  choice ;  we 

poses  to  amend  this  bill  by  declaring  that  had  to  apply  the  principle  that  every  free  man 

no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  citizenship  who  bound  by  the  law  was  entitled  to  vote,  or  we 

was  bom  in  the  Chinese  empire.    We  have  re-  had  to  say  to  th%  monarchists  of  Europe  that 

ceived  the  ambassador  of  that  empire  with  their  theory  of  government  was  right  and  onr^ 

more  distinction  than  we  ever  received  the  am-  was  wrong ;  that  if  would  not  do  to  permit  all 

bassador  of  any  foreign  nation  since  we  became  men  subject  to  the  law  to  participate  in  the  Gor- 

a  nation.  Yet  it  is  now  proposed  to  say  by  law  emment ;  that  there  must  be  some  limitations 

that  no  subject  of  that  empire,  no  matter  how  and  some  exclusions,  and  that  the  man  who 

long  he  has  resided  among  us,  nor  how  thor-  could  not  be  trusted  was  the  man  who  had  a 

oughly  he  may  have  become  identified  in  inter-  black  skin.    The  latter  view  was  somanifesllj 

est  with  us,  and  no  matter  what  may  be  his  absurd  that  we  determined  to  abide  by  our 

character,  intelligence,  or  virtue,  shall  ever  be-  maxim  and  ^ve  the  negro  the  benefit  of  it. 

come  an  American  citizen.  And  no  man  did  more  to  carry  the  public  mind 

'"  Whenever  a  new  question  arises  in  the  to  this  commendable  conclusion  than  the  Sen- 
details  of  administration,  whenever  a  new  sub-  ator  from  Oregon.  And  now,  coming  to  the 
ject  is  presented  for  legislative  regulation,  and  Chinese  question,  I  would  like  to  have  that 
doubts  exist  in  regard  to  the  course  to  be  pur-  Senator  show,  if  he  can,  how  we  are  to  escape 
sued,  it  is  safer  to  be  guided  by  principle  tlian  by  the  same  dilemma.  If  all  free  men  subject  to 
prejudice  or  passion.  What,  then,  is  the  Ameri-  the  law  ought  to  have  a  vote,  then  the  China- 
can  principle  that  should  guide  us  here?  There  man  is  entitled  to  vote.  And  if  he  be  not 
are,  of  course,  many  theories  as  to  where  the  entitled  to  vote,  it  is  because  the  theory  of  free 
right  of '  suffrage  should  be  vested.  Those  government,  '  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by 
writers  on  the  science  of  government  who  the  people,'  is  a  delusion.  Sir,  for  one,  I  pro- 
believe  that  the  few  were  designed  to  govern  pose  to  stand  by  our  American  principle  of  free 
the  many  have  long  since  predicted  the  ruin  government,  and,  applying  it  to  the  case  before 
of  our  nation,  because  the  right  of  sufirage  is  us,  to  say  that  the  Chinaman  who  comes  to 
so  widely  extended.  Some  contend  for  a  stand-  reside  among  us,  who  conforms  to  our  laws, 
ard  of  intelligence ;  some  would  seek  the  stand-  shall  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  a  citizen. 
ard  in  wealth;  some  in  blood;  some  in  one  But,  sir,  suppose  we  were  to  make  thisad- 
thing,  and  some  in  another.  But  we  Amer-  mission  to  the  monarchists  of  Europe,  and 
leans  have  met  all  the  discussions  and  argu-  confess  that  the  dogma  of  self-government  is 
mcnts  upon  this  subject  with  a  broad  Americair  a  delusion,  and  that  the  Chinaman,  although 
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residiog  in  oar  midst,  and  intelligent,  indos-  Mr.  Thayer:  "Yes.*^ 

trioos,  and  virtaoas,  ought  not  to  haye  a  roioe  Mr.  Carpenter :  '^  I  do  not  onderstand  that 

ia  making  the*law8  hy  which  he  is  to  be  gov-  they  need  much  nataralization.'* 

emed,  by  which  his  property  is  to  be  taxed,  Mr.  Thayer :  "  I  did  not  mean  in  this  conn* 

and  by  which  his  life  is  to  be  rendered  happy  try.*' 

or  devoted  to  miseiy.    Is  it  not  certain  that  Mr.  Carpenter :  ^^  The  other  Indians  we  are 

the  Democrats,  taking  advantage  of  this  ad-  •  not  discossmg.    I  am  not  authorized  to  go  be- 

misnon,  would  press  yon  again  with  their  ob-  yond  the  Senator^s   Question.    He  certainly 

jectioDs  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  African!  did  not  call  for  any  opinion  as  to  Indians  out- 

Aud  do  yoa  clearly  see  how,  after  this  admis-  side  of  this  country. 

eion,  yoa  could  meet  their  objections  ?  And  Mr.  President,  this  cross- ezamiuation  is 
where  are  yoa  t6  stop  ?  Will  you  enter  upon  extending  my  remarks  beyond  what  I  had 
a  discoaaion  of  the  property  qualification,  the  intended.  I  simply  desire  to  state  the  con- 
test of  intelligence,  and  all  the  other  anti-  dusions  of  my  own  judgment  and  the  reasons 
American  standards  by  which  the  monarchists  why  I  shall  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
seek  to  measure  the  right  of  participation  in  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  It  seems  to 
government?  WJiile  you  stand  upon  our  great  me  that  we  most  support  that  amendment  or 
principle  of  self-government,  yon  nave  a  ready  repudiate  the  principle  upon  which  we  have 
answer  against  til  objections.  But,  that  prin-  stood  as  a  party ;  the  principle  upon  which  we 
ciple  sorrendered,  we  are  at  sea,  and  nothing  have  builded  as  a  nation.  Often  during  the 
determined.  war  the  darkness  was  so  dense  that  the  path 

Sir,  this  American  maxim,  that  (Jl  freemen,  before  us  as  a  nation  could  not  be  seen.  But 
bound  hj  the  law,  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  with  the  people,  when  sight  failed,  faith  in- 
making  the  law,  is  either  a  truth  or  a  falsehood,  spired  them,  and  hand  in  hand  and  shoulder 
If  it  be  a  truth,  the  Chinaman  is  entitled  to  vote ;  to  shoulder,  and  with  faces  imploringly  uplifted 
if  it  be  a  falsehood^  then  you  must  call  witnesses  to  Heaven,  they  walked  hopefully  and  safely 
to  prove  that  you  are  entitled  to  vote  yourself."  through  the  gloom  that  enveloped  them.    So 

Mr.  Thurman:  "Is  the  Senator  from  Wis-  let  us  do  here.    To  admit  the  Chinaman  to  full 

cousin  in-  fiftvor  of  woman  suffrage  ? ''  participation  in  the  rights  of  citizenship  may 

Mr.  Carpenter:   "I  do  not  see  the  bearing  of  well  create  some  apprehension:  but  I  would 

that  question  upon  the  subject  before  us ;  but  sooner  apply  our  principles  to  Dim  than  con- 

I  am  happy  to  inform  the  Senator  that  I  am  in  fess  them  to  be  erroneous,  and  thus  destroy  the 

£»vor  of  citizen  suffrage  without  distinction  of  only  foundation  upon  which  free  government 

sex,  color,  or  birthplace."  can  rest." 

Mr.  Thurman :   " That  is  satisfactory.    The  Mr.  Fenton,  of  New  York,  said :  "I  move 

next  question  is,  is  the  Senator  in  favor  of  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 

giving  to  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  who  owe  alle-  ment  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

gianoe  to  oar  Government  and  obedience  to  Sumner)  was  adopted." 

our  laws,  the  right  of  suffrage?"  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  said:  "I  trust, 

Mr.  Carpenter:  "That  is  leaving  the  subject  upon  principle,  that  the  vote  which  has  been 

under  consideration  to  deal  with  matters  en-  given  will  not  be  reconsidered. 

tirely  foreign  to  it ;  but  I  can  say  to  the  Sena-  "  The  Senator  ftom  Missouri  (Mr.  Schurz) 

tor  Uiat  if  he  should  oWqt  an  amendment  to  treated  this  subject  very  properly,  as  it  seemed 

this  bill  that  no  man  bom  in  Alaska  should  to  me,  when  he  showed  that  there  was  no  occa- 

eigoy  civil  rights  and  political   privileges,  or  sion  for  the  alarm  which  has  been  sounded 

any  kiudred  amendment,  I  should  vote  against  here.    The  number  of  Chinese  in  this  country 

it.    In  other  words,  I  am  opposed  to  limiting  is  yery  small^  and  if  the  immigration  were  to 

principles  geographically ;  X  am  opposed  to  continue  as  it  has  done  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

sajisg  that  all  men  are  created  equal  within  or  were  to  be  increased  threefold,  it  would 

certaSi  parallels  of  latitude,  but  that  God  in-  take  fifty  years  to  get  a  million  Chinese  into 

tended  the  people  bom  north  or  south  of  those  this  country,  and  by  that  time  the  population 

lines  to  be  tne  subjects  of  despotism.    A  man  of  the  United  States  would  be  one  hundred  or 

is  a  man.  no  matter  where  he  was  bom,  no  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  There 

matter  what  may  be  the  eolor  of  his  skin,  and  is  no  danger  at  present  that  this  country  will 

is  entitled  to  be  treated  like  a  man,  and  to  be  overrun  by  pagans,  and  there  is  no  necessity 

enjoy  the  rights,  privileges,  powers,  and  im-  that  we  should  throw  up  our  hands  in  holy 

moxuties  of  a  man,   under  any  government  horror  against  the  paganism  of  the  Chinese.  I 

which  proflesses  to  be  founded  upon  the  prin-  think  this  is  an  imaginary  danger. 

ciple  that  all  men  are  created  e<}ual."  "  On  this  subject  of  admitting  Europeans,' 

Mr«  "niayer,  of  Nebraska,  said:  "Will  the  Asiatics,  or  anybody  else  to  this  country,  in  my 

Senator  permit  the  naturalization  laws  to  be  judgment  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 

applied  to  the  Indiana,  will  he  permit  Indians  a  right  to  pursue  such  policy  as  they  shall  think 

to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  the  nat-  proper.    It  has  hitherto  been  the  policy  of  the 

nnlization  laws  f "  country  to  encourage  immigration.    It  is  but 

Mr.  Carpenter:     "What   Indians — Indians  a  few  centuries  since  the  first  settlements  were 

born  in  this  country  f  "  made  upon  this  continent  by  immigrants,  either 

Vol.  z.— 13  a 
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from  ABia,  or  Africa,  or  Europe.    Tho  people  pres  one  ounce  of  aid  to  the  BepHbliean  j*bi\j 

that  first  settled  here,  and  who  now  chiefly  m  that  State.'' 

inhabit  the  United  States,  came  from  Europe.  Mr.  Samner:  ^^I  took  tbe  Hbertj  of  sajing 
Oriffinallj  few  in  nambers  and  feeble,  it  was  ttom  mj  seat,  '  Have  a  recess.'  I  said  so  sin- 
to  their  interest  to  encourage  immigration  and  cerely.  I  am  always  in  my  place.  I  intended 
the  bringing  of  capital  to  the  country,  to  to  be  here  to-night.  I  Imow  not  why  the  Sen- 
strengthen  themselves  and  build  up  govern-  '  ator  from  New  York  should  strike  baek  at  me 
ments.  because  I  made  that  simple  suggestion.    He 

**  Now,  what  is  the  objection  to  naturalizing  says  that  I  gave  no  aid  to  his  bill    I  have 

these  Chinese?    We  do  not  compel  anybody  voted  for  his  bill  from  beginning  to  «nd  on 

to  become  an  American  citizen,  but  we  pro-  every  proposition ;  and,  as  I  now  understand  it, 

vide  the  means  by  which  a  person  of  ^foreign  I  shall  to  the  end  as  faithfully  as  the  Senator 

birth  may  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  himself.    But  allow  me  to  say  that  there  is 

States;   we  do  that  by  a  uniform  rule,  and  something  higher  than  this  bill;  it  ia  a  great 

whenever  a  Chinamen  conforms  to  that  rule  American  principle  which  that  Senator  now, 

it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  cleariy  entitled  to  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  declares  his  readiness 

become  a  citizen  as  if  he  were  bom  in  England,  to  sacrifice.    It  shall  not  be  sacrificed  if  I  caa 

or  France,  or  Germany,  or  any  other  country  save  it." 
outside  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Conkling :  ^'  I  shall  never  be  able  wi& 

'^Bnt,  Mr.  President,  what  looks  to  me  as  the  ostentation  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 

extraordinary  at  the  present  time  is  that  the  Massachusetts  to  vaunt  my  great  achievements 

Republican  party,  which  has  achieved  all  its  In  the  cause  of  human  progress,  human  eqnal- 

triumphs  in  the  name  of  freedom  and  equal-  ity,  and  human  rights ;  yet  when  the  volume 

ity,  which  has  emblazoned  upon  its  banners,  is  closed,  though  it  should  close  with  the  now 

'Equal  rights  to  all  men;  no  distinction  on  setting  sun,  I  will  put  against  the  record  of 

account  of  race  or  color,'  should  be  alarmed  that  Senator  the  humbler  consistency  of  my 

lest  the  Chinese  take  possession  of  the  country,  own  record  from  first  to  last.    Nor  do  I  fear 

and  that  Senators  snould  be  frightened,  not  that  those  who  vote  with  me,  having  some 

only  from  their  propriety,  but  from  principle,  regard  to  common-sense,  and  not  *  alono  to 

and  be  willing  to  forsake  the  foundation  upon  declamation,    sensation,    and    higb^Kmnding 

which  they  have  stood  for  twenty  years  advo-  professions,  will  find  '  their  ineffectnal  fires ' 

eating  human  rights  and  equal  privileges  to  all  paled  before  the  blazing  light  of  the  distin- 

men  alike.    I,  sir,  have  not  been  extreme ;  I  guished  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
have  sometimes  been  charged  with  lagging        "  I  will  vote  to  eliminate  this  amendment 

behind ;  but  I  never  abandoned  the  great  prin-  from  the  bill,  and  going  to  my  constituents  I 

ciple  of  equal  rights,  nor  can  I  consent  now  to  will  say,  '  As  the  last  sands  were  running  oot, 

deny  a  man  the  rights  of  citizenship  simply  when  the  time  had  come  when,  if  ev^,  the  pro- 

bocanse  of  the  color  of  his  skin  or  the  place  tecting  shield  could  be  thrown  around  the  bal- 

of  his  birth.  lot-box,  1  had  too  much  sincerity  and  too  little 

'*  The  pending  amendment  provides  that  per-  regard  for  personal  effect  in  the  galleries  and 

sons  from  all  nations  may  be  naturalized  ex-  in  the  country  to  trample  under  foot  a  prac- 

cept  those  who  are  born  in  China.    Why  ex-  tical  opportunity  to  do  a  good  thing  for  the 

elude  the  inhabitants  of  China,  the  people  from  sake  of  a  fiourish  of  rhetoric  or  a  vain  and 

tho  oldest  nation  in  the  world,  and  who  are  so  empty  profession  of  love  of  human  righta; ' 

far  advanced  in  arts  and  literature  ?  Everybody  and  pointing  to  the  record  of  my  votes,  insig- 

else  can  be  naturalized,  the  Hottentot  and  the  nificant  as  that  record  may  be,  which  has  at 

cannibal,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Senator  least  no  vacant  place  where  an  entry  might 

from  Oregon ;  but  he  proposes  an  amendment  have  been  made  in  behalf  of  human  progrees 

that  shall  exclude  from  naturalization  the  pa-  and  human  rights,  I  will  trust  the  intelligence 

tient,  that  laborious,  the  industrious,  the  skil-  and  honestv  of  my  constituents,  by  which  they 

ful,  the  intelligent  Chinaman."  discern  light  from  darkness,  to  discern  also 

"Mr.  Pomeroy:   "There  are  several  Sen-  the  difference  between  improving  practically 

ators  who  have  been  invited  out  to  dinner,  and  an  occasion  to  do  good  and  trifling  it  away  bj 

we  cannot  sit  straight  on.    I  hope  we  shall  vaulting  and  hollow  attempts  which  everybody 

take  a  recess."  knows  can  result  in  no  good,  and  which  mean 

Mr.  Conkling :  "  If  I  can  only  consult  the  nothing  but  pretension  and  popular  effeek 
convenience  of  Senators  in  regai^dl  to  this  mat-        "  Therefore,  the  honorable  Senator  intend- 

ter  I  should  like  to  do  it  without  consulting  ing,  as  I  presume  he  did,  according  to  a  favorite 

my  own."  phrase  of  his,  to  give  a  'black  eye'  to  my 

Mr.  Sumner :  "  Have  a  recess."  position,  and  to  affix  to  me  with  the  force  of 

Mr.  Conkling:  "The  Senator  from  Massa-  nis  name  the  stigma  of  being  unfalthfhl  to 

tshusetts  says,  let  us  have  a  recess.    I  fear  the  human  rights,  I  say  to  the  honorable  Senator 

Greeks.     He  has  no  good-will  for  this  bill ;  that  his  shafts  fall  unheeded  if  not  harmless  at 

and  if  New  York  ever  holds  an  honest  elec-  my  feet.    I  listen  with  as  much  indifference  to 

tion  it  is  to  be  in  spite  of  the  honorable  Sen-  his  fling  as  I  have  felt  at  other  times  when  the 

ator  from  Massachusetts,  and  not  because  he  same  Senator  has  in  other  nhrases  depreciated. 
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and  dispATAged  his  peers  in  this  Chamber,  and  Ferrj,  Flanagan  ^Fowler,  Oilbort,  Hamilton  of  Texas, 

bis  equals  in  the  sincerity  with  which  they  Howaid,  Howe,  HowelL  Johnston,  I^wi^  Mong^o^ 

k.jj  *w^  »^»^:^i^  *Uj^^  ^.JLa^o  )>  Vermont,  Norton,  Osbom,  Patterson,  PooL  Pratt, 

hM  the  pnnoiples  they  profess.  jU^  g^^er,  Sciun,  Sherman,  Thayer,  an^  Yatoi 

Mr.  Somiier:    "Mr.  President,  you   haTe  — »i. 
hetrd  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  there 

he  sits.  The  Senate  has  heard  him.  Was  there  So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 
say  thing  in  my  remarks  to-day  to  matify  his  The  President  pro  tempore :  "  The  question 
assault!  Is  he  not  a  volunteer,  as  he  always  now  recurs  upon  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
is  a  volunteer,  in  assaulting  me?  Sir,  I  shall  tor  from  Massachusetts." 
not  repel  his  assault.  My  course  in  this  Cham-  Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  said :  *'  The  Sena- 
ber  needs  no  defence  against  him.  There  must  tor  (Mr.  Sumner)  has  talked  a  great  deal  about 
be  a  stronger  arm  than  his  to  call  me  to  any  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  I  have 
e&rt.  been  trying  to  make  the  application  of  it ;  and 

*'The  simple  question  is  a  practical  one.  he  will  facilitate  my  effort  by  answering  a 

How  shall  we  most  serve  our  country  t    The  question.    It  is  this :  whether  he  places  the 

Soiator  from  New  York  says  in  one  wa^.  ri^t  of  a  Chinaman,  for  example,  to  become 

Humblyt  sir,  I  say  in  another  way.    I  am  m  naturalized,  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 

favor  of  the  bill  which  he  is  now  pressing  up-  States,  upon  tiie  same  natural  and  moral  level 

on  the  Senate,    It  shall  have  my  vote  as  thus  that  he  does  a  colored  man  to  be  clothed  with 

far  it  has  had  my  vote;  but  I  also  am  in  favor  political  rights,  to  have  the  right  of  sufErage, 

of  another  proposition  that  I  wish  to  engraft  and  to  have  political  equality  conferred  upon 

upon  that  bilL    Do  I  err?   How?    Why?   Do  him?    In  other  words,  has  the  Chinaman  a 

I  ssk  too  much  ?    What  I  ask  I  know  has  ex-  natural  and  moral  right  to  become  a  citizen  of 

cited  debate  to-day ;  but  has  not  every  similar  the  United  States  ? " 

proposition,  when  brought  forward  and  pressed  Mr.  Sumner:  *^I  answer  that  he  has  not; 

to  a  vote,  excited  debate?    Let  the  debate  go  but  I  answer  with  equal  confidence  that,  if  the 

forward  and  I  shall  aocept  the  result.    Mean-  United  States  undertakes  to  le^slate  on  nat- 

while  I  shall  not  cease  to  strive  for  these  two  uralization,  it  is  bound  by  the  Constitution  of 

great  objects:  one  the  original  purpose  of  the  the  United  States,  interpreted  by  the  Dedara- 

biU,  to  impose  safeguards  upon  naturalization,  tion  of  Independence,  to  make  no  distinction 

the  other  I  have  now  moved,  to  bring  our  natu-  of  color.    I  do  not  say  that  we  are  bound  to 

ralization  law  in  harmony  with  the  Declara-  admit  everybody  to  our  naturalization ;  but  I 

tiou  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  do  say,  and  I  challenge  question,  criticism,  and 

the  United  States.  reply,  that,  if  we  undertake  to  legislate  on  the 

''Is  not  that  a  worthy  object  ?  Do  I  deserve  subject,  we  can  make  no  distinction  of  race  or 

censure,  rebuke,  assault,  because  I  make  this  color." 

endeavor?    I  do  it  simply  and  sincerely,  re-  Mr.  Morton:  **One  question  farther.    The 

garding  it  as  my  solemn  duty.    I  should  fail  Senator  admits  now  that  the  Chinaman  has  no 

as  a  Senator  if  1  did  any  thmg  less.    Nor  have  natural  or  moral  right  to  demand  citizenship. 

I  in  any  respect  impeached  any  Senator  who  Therefore,  we  may  refuse  it  without  violating 

differs  from  me.    I  have  made  no  allusion  any  right  that  he  has.    I  call  the  Senator's  at- 

to  the  course  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  tention  to  the  fact  that  the  declaration  of  right 

except  to  say  that  his  proposition  now  was  to  made  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 

abandon  the  great  principle  of  American  insti-  of  a  natural  and  God-given  right  to  every  man. 

tutions."  the  ri^t  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  oi 

Mr.  Gonkling :  "  To  sacrifice.''  happiness,  given  by  Qod,  and  which  no  earthly 

Mr.  Smnner :  ^' '  Sacrifice ; '  that  is  the  word  government  had  the  right  to  take  away  from 
I  used,  and  it  is  the  true  word — to  sacrifice  a  him.  Now,  according  to  the  Senator's  ad- 
great  prindple.  There  it  is  emblazoned  in  the  mission,  and  with  the  character  of  the  Dec- 
Deolaration  of  Independence,  and  you  are  laration  of  Independence,  why  quote  that  per- 
called  now  to  drag  it  down.  There  it  is,  a  petually  on  this  subject  ?  I  submit  to  the  Sena- 
mighty  light  to  our  political  system,  and  you  tor  that  it  has  no  application.  I  submit  that 
are  osJled  to  blot  it  out;  and  this  is  on  the  4th  the  question  as  to  whether  we  will  naturalize 
day  of  July  I  Sir,  I  wiU  say  nothing  more  now."  the  Chinaman  is  a  question  of  policy  and  ex- 

The  question  being  token,  resulted  as  fol-  pediency,  and  not  a  question  of  natural  right, 

Iowa :  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  discussed  upon  the 

TBAS-^Messra.  Bayard,  Boreman,  Chandler,  Conk-  Declaration  of  Independence.    Nobody,  I  pre- 

liag,  Corboti,  Cragin,  Davis^rake,  Edmunda,  Ham-  aume,  objects  to  conferring  the  right  of  nat- 

Utoa  of  Haiyland,  Hamlin,  Harian,  MoCreery,  Mor-  uralization  upon  men  of  African  descent  or  of 

1^  ''iKiS^'te'f  V^t^^^^^  African  blooS;  but  there  is  a  fe^^ing  of  drei^ 

umiiama,  and  Vilson-2r.                                 ^'  in  this  country  with  regard  to  what  miriit  be 

Kat»— Meaan.  Brownlow,  Fenton,  Harris.  Eel-  considered  as  an  inundation  or  an  avalanche 

logg,  McDonald,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Pomoroy,KevelB,  ^f  ^ie  vast  population  of  China.    Therefore, 

t'^?^!?^**'  SP«''<»'»  Sprague,  Sumner,  and  ^^^  question,  as  to  whether  we  shall  invite 

ASi^MesBTs.  Abbott,  Amen,  Anthony,  Buek-  Chinamen  here  by  naturalizing  them,  is  not  a 

Ingham,  Cameron,  Carpenter,  Caaaerly,  Cattell,  Cole,  question  of  natural  right  to  be  discussed  from 
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the  high  stand-point  the  Senator  has  been  talk-  presume  there  is  bat  little  objection  to  extend- 

ing  abont  here  to-night  at  all,  but  it  is  simply  mg  the  natoralization  laws  to  the  alien  Afri- 

a  question  of  expediency,  a  question  of  policy,  cans  within  this  country.    I  offer  an  am^id- 

It  seems  to  me  uiere  has  been  a  sad  con^sion  ment  to  that  efiect : 

of  ideas  all  through  this  discussion,  and  that  AiuL  be  U  futiher  maeled,  That  the  xmtiinfizataoii 

the  true  point  has  been  obscured  by  things  laws  are  hereby  extended  to  aliens  of  Afiican  natlv- 

which  have  no  application  to  it  at  all.'*  %  ^^  ^  persons  of  AfHcan  descent. 

Mr.  Sumner:  ^Mr.  President  thatisayery  The  question  being  taken,  resulted  as  fol- 

sad  confusion  of  ideas  that  shall  be  willing  to  lows : 

recognize  a  difference  between. the  statutes  of  Yxas— Messrs.  Chandler,  Dnke,  Qilbert,  Harris, 

this  land  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Kellogg,  McDonald,  Morton,  Osbom,  Pomeroy,  Bice, 

States  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  S?^«^j  Boss,  Scott,  gp^joer,  Spraeue.  Simmer, 

I  insist  upon  their  harmony.    I  strive  to  bring  '^^J^i^^^^.'^B^^^ 

them  into  concord.    Senators  seek  to  make  bett,  Cragin,  Davis,  Edmunds,  Hamilton  ofMaiy- 

disoord,  and  then  say  that  there  is  a  confusion  land,  Hamlin,  Howe,  MoCreery,  Nye,  Bamsey,  Sauls- 

of  ideas.    Surely  there  is  a  confusion  of  ideas  hury,  Stewart.  Stockton,  Thurman,  Vickera,  WU- 

:«H  f^y^t'iti  iS.*  ***  """^'^  '^^  ""TSS^Mrrrbbott,  Am*.,  ^.tho^y^Bn,^ 

word'wnite    ma  statute.  j^^    Buckingham,  Cameron,  Carpenter,  Casserly, 

Mr.  Morton:  **Will  the  Senator  allow  me  Cattell.Cole,Tenton, Ferry, Ilanagan, Fowler, Ham- 
one  more  question  ? ''  ilton  of  Texas,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howell,  Johnston, 

Mr.  Sumner :  "  Certainly."  Lewis,  MomU  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Korton, 

Mr.  Morton:  "The  Senator  admitted  to-day,  ^«^n,Po^ratt,  J&evels,  Sawyer,  Schur»,  Sher- 

expressly,  that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  ' 

United  States  we  had  a  perfect  right  to  ex-  So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

elude  Chinamen  and  everybody  else;  and  with  The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  as 

that  adndssion,  and  now  with  the  admissiom  amended. 

that  Chinamen  have  no  natural  or  moral  right  .   The  President  pro  tempore:  "  The  questian 

to  demand  naturalization,  why  does  he  talk  ^^  ^^  concurring  in  the  amendment  made  as  in 

about  a  conflict  between  the  statutes  and  the  Committee  of  the  Whole." 

Constitution?   Is  it  not  a  conftision  of  terms  ?  "  The  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Sumner :  "  I  beg  to  say  no ;  it  is  not  a  ^-  Sumner :  "  I  renew  my  proposition  to 

confusion  of  terms.    The  confusion  is  in  that  strike  out  the  word  'white.* " 

idea  which  would  keep  up  discord.    I  wish  The  President  pro  Umpore:^*  It  has  not 

concord — concord  between  the  statutes  of  the  ^^^^  offered  in  the  Senate,  but  it  was  offered 

land  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence."  ">  Committee  of  the  "Whole.    The  amendment 

Mr.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  said:  "I  move  to  w»W  be  read." 

amend  the  amendment  by  adding  the  following  The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  amendment,  as 

proviso:  follows: 

Provided.  That  nothing  in  this  or  any  other  act  of  -^^  ^  ii further  maded,  That  all  acta  of  Congresa 

Congress  snail  be  so  construed  as  to  anthoriie  the  relating  to  naturalizationbe,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 

naturalization  of  any  person  bom  in  a  pagan  ooun-  amendedby  striking  out  the  word  *' white ''wherever 

try,  unless  with  his  oath  of  allegiance  tne  applicant  it  occurs ;  so  that  in  naturalization  there  shall  be  no 

shall  take  and  file  an  oath  abjuxing  his  belief  in  all  distinction  of  race  or  color, 

forms  of  paganism."  The  question  being  taken  resulted— yeas  12, 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  re-  nays  26,  as  follows : 

jected.  Ykas— Messrs.  Fenton,  Fowler,  Howe,  Me3>ona]d, 

The  President  pro  tempore:  "The  question  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Osbom.  Pomeroy,  Bice,  Bob- 
recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  ertson,  Sprague,  Bumner,  ana  Trumbull — IS. 
Massachusetts."  ,,  ^^JT-^S^P'  Ba7ajd,Boremam  Chandler,  Conk- 

The  question  bemg  taken,  Resulted  as  fol-  '^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

lows :  flaulabury,  Scott.  Stewart,  Stockton,  Thayer,  Thnr- 

T«A»— Messrs.  Fenton,  Fowler,  Harris,  Howe,  Mo-  manj'ipton,  Vickers,  Warner,  Willey,  WiBiams, 

Donald,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Pomeroy,  Bice,  Bob-  ^nd  Wilson—Se. 

ertson,  Boss,  Spencer,  Sprague,  Sumner,  and  Trum-  Abskit — ^Messrs.Abbott,  Ames,  Anthony,  Brown- 

bull—* 14.  low,  Buckingham,  Cameron,  Carpenter,  Casserly, 

Nats— Messrs.  Bayaid,Boreman,  Chandler,  Conk-  Cattell,  Cole,  Davis,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Flanagan, 

ling,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis,  Drake,  Edmunds,  QH-  Gilbert,  Hamnton  of  Texas,  Harris,  Howard,  Howell, 

bert,  Hamilton  of  Mjuyland,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  Mo-  Johnston,  Kcllomj,  Lewis,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Korton, 

Creery,  Morton,  Nye,  Osbom,  Bamsey,  Saulsbury,  Patterson,  Pool,  Pratt,  Bevels,  Boss,  Sawyer,  Sdiura, 

Soott,  Stewart,  Stockton,  Thayer,  Thurman,  Tipton,  Sherman,  Spencer,  and  Yates— ^4. 

VickeiB,  Warner,  Wffley,  WUliams,  and  Wilson— 80.  go  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

^.^vSi^i^^h^ ^^1^^  Mr.  TrumbuU;    "I  move   to   amend  the 

Jow,  JSncKmgnam,  Uameron,  Carpenter,  Casserly,  *        axix  j     i^j>.     xi ^.az 

CatteU,  ColeTFeny,  Fknagan,  Himulton  of  Texi!  amendment  that  was  adopted  on  the  motion 

Howard,  Howdl,  Johnston,  Kellogff,  Lewis,  Morrill  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Warner)  by 

of  Maine.  Norton,  Pattersoiu  Pool,  Pratt,  Bevels,  adding  the  words  ^  or  persons  bom  in   the 

Sawyer,  Sohurx,  Sherman,  and  Yates— 28.  Chinese  empire ;  *  so  as  to  make  it  read : 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected.  That  the  naturulization  laws  are  hereby  extended 

Mr.  Warner,  of  Alabama,  said:    "Now,  I  toallensof  African  nativity,  and  to  persons  of  Afri- 
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ctn  descent,  and  to  persons  bom  in  the  Chineee  Stevenson,  Stokes,  Btoughton,  Strickland.    Taffe, 

empire.  Tanner,   Taylor.    T'lllman,   Townsend^^Twiehell, 

"  I  hare  oflfered  this  amendment  so  as  to  '^y??'  ^P»S?'  uH^  ^""^^7^  I^^^  J?'^*  Sfl* 

k«;«-.  4.1. «  ;i:«f;»^f  ^»^4-:^,.  \.^p^^  ♦i»«  a^^^^^  walader  C.  Waahbum,  wQliani  B.  Washburn.  Wei- 

bnng  the  distmct  question  before  the  Senate  ker.  Wheeler,  Whitteiore,  Wilkinson,  WUlard^WU- 

whether  they  will  vote  to  natnraluse  persons  Uama,  John  T.Wilson,  and  Witcher— 182. 
from  Africa,  and  TOte  to  refuse  to  naturalize       NATs^Messrs.  Aztell,  Bamum,  Beck,  Bennett, 

those  who  come  from  China."  .  5^«»»  Bird,  Booker,  James  Brooks,  Bnrr,  Oalkin, 

The  question  being  taken,  resulted  as  foL  &  g^^;  g^^^^^^^ 

'O^B  •  Kerr,  Knott,  LewlB,  Marshall,  Mayham.  MoCormidc, 
YBAs—MeMra.  Fenton,  Fowler,  McDonald,  Pom-  McNeeley.Milne8jMor«m,MWen,Niblaok, Potter, 
eroT,  Kice,  Kobertson,  Sprague,  Sumner,  and  Trum-  Eandall,  Keeves,  Bioe, Boffera.  Sehumaker,  Sherrod, 
boil— 9l  *  Bloenm,  Joseph  B.  Bmith,  Stiles,  Stone,  Swann, 
Nats— Messrs.  Bayard,  Boreman,  Chandler,  Conk-  Sweeney,  Trimble,  Van  Auken,  Van  Trump,  Eugene 
ling,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake,  Gilbert,  Hamilton  of  M.  Wilson,  Winchester,  Wood,  and  Woodward— 68. 
Maryland,  Hamlin.  Harlan,  Howe,  MoCreery,  Mor-  Nor  Votihq — Messrs.  Adams,  Aroher.  Amell, 
rill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Osborn,  j^imsey,  Banr,  Beaman,  Bowen,  Cessna,  Clevelano,  Clinton 
SaaUbury,  Sawyer,  Scott,  Stewart,  Stockton,  Tharer,  L.  Oobb,  Dixon,  Dookery,  Dox,  Dyer,  Eldridge, 
Thomtan,  Tipton,  Vickers,  Warner,  WUley,  Wil-  Gibson,  Haideman,  Hale.  Hambleton,  HamiU,  Haw- 
llama,  and  Wuson— 31.  kins,  Hays,  Hoge,  Hotcnkias,  Alexander  H.  Jones, 
ABssarr— Messrs.  Abbott,  Ames,  Anthony,  Brown-  Julian,  Kellogg,  Lynch.  McCiary,  McKee,  EUakim 
low,  Bockin^am,  Cameron,  Carpenter,  Casserly,  H.  Moore,  Samuel  P.  Morrill,  Morrissey,  Newsham, 
Cattell,  Cole,  Davis,  Edmunds,  ferry,  Flanagan,  Perce,  Pomeroy,  Bidifway,  Sanford,  Scofleld,  Sho- 
Hamilton  of  Texas,  Harris,  Howard.  Howell,  John-  her,  Strader,  Strong,  Voorheea,  Wallace,  Wells,  and 
ston,  Kellogg,  Lewis,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Norton,  Winana— 46. 
Patterson,  rool,  Pratt,  Bevels,  Boss,  Schnrz,  Sher- 


n^ffi,  Spenoer,  and  Yates-82.  j^^  ^j^^  jj^^^  ^  j^^^  ^^^^  ^  g^^j^^  ^f 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected.  Massachusetts,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  en-  Afffura,  reported  a  Joint  resolution  relative  to 

gro88ed,.and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  time,  the  contest  in  Cuba,  as  follows: 

The  biU  was  read  lie  third  time.  Joint  resolution  in  relation  to  the  eontest  between  the 

The  question  bemg  taken,  resulted  as  fol-  people  of  Cuba  and  the  Government  of  Spain. 

lows :  Sewived  hy  tke  S^tyxU  and  Bou9eof  Bqn'eMrUativea 

YaA»-Me8Hr8.  Anthony,  Chandler,  ConkUng,  Cor-  ^J^  S*^  StcOeaof  ^merica  ♦»  ^r^  <ute7n^ 

bett,^i»gin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Fenton,  Gilbert,  Ham-  That  the  President  of  the  Umted  States  be,  and 

UnrHarSii,  McDonald,  Morrill  of  Vennont,  Morton,  hereby  is,  auAomed  and  instructed  to  dechire  and 


Hams,  and  Wilson — 83.  _       «.     ^    j  r   .^  ^  -^i            y-  j   mi.  i.     n 

NATS-Meeara.  Bayard,   Boreman,   Hamilton  of  .8*o-  \^i^  be^ /uHher  f«jo^«i,  That  aU  pro- 

Maryland,  McCreery,   sluUbury,  Stockton,  Thuiw  ^3?,^^"  ^,(,*^«  !*?*"*5  ^'JF^'^r'Ju^^^.^^  ^J^^^ 

man,  and  Vickeia— 8.  entitled  *  *  An  act  m  addition  to  the^ct  for  the  punish- 

Abssht— Messrs.  Abbott, 
ingham,  Cameron,  Carpenter, 

Davis,  Perry,  Flanagan,  Fowl w,  **« ^.-w.  ^w«-«,  .  ,.         -r  -^v-i.    -     ^i.           ^ 

Harris,  Howard,  Ho^e,  Howell,  Johnston,  Kellogg  wi»ting  conteat  between  the  peopU 
Lewis,  MorrilT  of  Maine,   Norton,   Poole,   Pritt,  Government  of  Si)aln.                j    j  rrx,  .  .u   -o     - 
Bevdi  Boas,  Schurz,  Sherman,  Sprague,  and  Yatei  ,  ^^:  \  ^^  ^  *f /"r^^  re^lvsd.  That  the  Presi- 
31                            '                 '    '^    *    '  dent  18  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  remon- 

^'    .     ,  ...                    .  strate  against  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  the 

bo  the  bill  was  passed.  war  in  Cuba  has  been  conducted,  and,  if  he  shall 

Ti^ivxt-             J        ±  deem  it  expedient,  to  aolioit  the  eodperation   of 

In  the  House,  on  July  1 1th,  the  amendments  other  Governments  in  such  meaaurea  as  he  may  deem 

of  the  Senate  were  oonourred  in  by  the  fol-  necessary  to  secure  from  both  contending  parties  an 

lowing  YOte :  observance  of  the  laws  of  war  recognized  oy  all  dvil- 

TsAS— Messrs.  Allison,  Ambler,  Ames,  Armstrong,  ,,^,,-^,.          -           ,         ..        ^ 

Asper,  Atwood.  Ayer,  Bailey,  Banks,  Beatty,  Benja-  Mr.  Orth,  of  Indiana,  from  the  mmorlty  of 

min,  Benton,  Bingham,  Blair,  Boles.  Boyd,  George  the  committee,   reported  the  following  sub- 

M,  Brooka,  Buek,  Buckley,   Buffinton,  Burchard,  atlfnfA- 

Bordett,  Benjamin  P.  Butler,  Eoderick  E.  Butler,  **'**'"*'*'  * 

Cake,  ChuTchilL  William  T.  Ckrk,  Sidney  Clarke^  A  joint  resolution  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  lit  out 

Ama»aCobb,Cobum,  Conger,  Cook,  Covode,  Cowlea,  ?r  «quip  shms-of-war,  with  intent  that  they  shall 

Cnllom,  Damdl,  DivisTbawes,  Wegener,  Dickey,  be  employed  m  the  service  of  anv  European  pnnoe 

Donley,  Duval,  Bio,  Famsworth,  Feiriss,  Ferry  or  state,  for  the  purpose  of  subduiM  Amerioaa 

Finkelnburg,  Fisher/Fitch,  Garfield,  Gilfliui,  Ham-  oplonlsts  cUlmmg  independence,  and  providmg 

ilton,  Harris,  Hawley.  Heflin,  HUl,  Hoar,  Hooper,  ^r  the  forfeiture  of  such  ship  or  vessel. 

IngersoH,  Jenekes,  Jiidd,  Keller,  Kelsey,  Eetoham,  Be  U  resolved  hv  th4  SenaU  and  BiruMqf  SgnvstrUO" 


Korrell,  Myers,  Negley,   O'Neill,  Orth,  Packard,  to  fit  out,  arm,  or  equip,  or  proems  to  be  fitted  out. 

Packer,  Fame,  Palmer,  Peck,  Peters,  Phelps,  Piatt,  armed,  or  equipped,  or  shall  knowingly  be  oonoemed 

PoUmd.  Portbr,  Prosser,  Boots,  Sargent,  Sawrer,  in  the  fitting  out,  arming,  or  eauipping,  of  anv  ship 

Sehsnek.  Shanln,  Lionel  A  Sheldon,  Porter  Sfael-  or  vessel,  with  intent  that  snea  amp  or  vessel  shall 

don,  John  A  Smith,  William  J.  Smith,  Worthing-  be  emploved  in  the  service  of  an^  European  prince 

tonC.  Smith,  William  Smyth,  Starkweather,  Stevens,  or  state,  xor  the  purpose  of  subduing  American  ool- 
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onists  cUiming  independonoe,  or  shall  isBue  or  de-  tervention  in  the  contest  in  the  interest  of 

liver  a  oommiMion  within  the  territoiy  of  the  U^^^  hnmanitj;  but  intervention  is  the  policj  of 

States  for  any  ship  or  vessel  with  the  intent  that  she  ^^«„^«„i    '    ,^a    ^^    .^^^vm^^^    ri^«.<~n«I«»«. 

may  he   employe^d  as  aforesaid,  eveiy  person  ao  Personal,    not    of    repnbhcan    Goycmmcnts^ 

offending  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  Impartial  neutrality  is  our  duty.     It  wo^d  be 

upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  criminal  for  us  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 

not  exceeding  $5,000,  and  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  oppressor.    If  we  cannot  espouse  the  cause  of 

not  exceeding  two  years,  nor  less  than  six  months ;  i;>v^«*v   wa  nntrht    nt  l^iurf    tn  td-jinil  nc^ntrid 

and  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  her  tackle,  apl  i!?-!?^^' ^®  ougnt,  at  JeaffC,  to  stana  neutral, 

parel,  and  furniture,  together  with  aU  mate^ails.  Without  a  recognition  of  the  contest  neutrality 

arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  which  may  have  been  is  impossible.  When  we  recognize  its  existence 

procured  for  the  building  and  equipment  thereof,  and  declare  our  neutrality,  the  law  of  nations, 

shaU  be  forfeited,  one  halfto  the  use  of  the  informer,  the  enlightened  code  of  the  civilized  world, 

'^i^''^'AlU'ti^^^i:^Trh>».  1.  ...7  ^««°«'  '^^  «8ht8  and  duaes  of  nentral  nadons 

case  where  a  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  fitted  out,  armed,  a^"  applies  to  the  contestants  the  law  of  bclli- 

or  equipped,  or  atten^pted  to  be  fitted  out,  armed,  gerents.    This  is  the  action  recommended.    It 

or  equipped^  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  peace.     It  localizes  the  war, 

^L\   ere^^wfe^hSf  hivl""^^^  restrains  the  power  of  the  congneror,  protects 

pl^osef  tTemXy^the  hmd  o?  nSi^'foJL,?r  the  ^^^  lives  of  the  vanquished,  shields  non-com- 

militia  of  the  United  States,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  batants  from  the  penalties  of  war,  extends  the 

the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  and  detaining  any  authority  of  neutrals,  and  substitutes  for  the 

such  ship  or  vessel.  ,    ^  m,^  .  .v  rapine  and  murder  of  barbarous  ages  the  re- 

vi5rn.V.Sf^:^:St^2^l5,^i1,ttSS  straints  which  are  now  everywhere  .enforced 

"An  act  in  addition  to  the  act  for  the  punishment  of  ^7  C>nri8tian  nations.     We  believe  this  recog- 

certain  crimes  against  the  United  States,  and  to  re-  nition  to  be  consistent  with  our  obligations  to 

peal  the  acts  therein  mentioned,"  shall  be  held  to  Spain,  with  the  law  of  nations,  the  intercsfs 

apply  and  be  in  force,  as  to  all  attempts  of  American  of  humanity,  the  law  of  justice,  and  to  be  de- 

oolonies,  or  parts  thereof,  to  assert  their  indepen-  ^„„j«j  k«.  I^^-^  «^««j;i«w«4^«J  ^.^^.s^-.*^  »^a 

dence :  and  the  words  "colonies,  dUtricts,  or  pea-  niMided  by  every  consideration  of  private  and 

pies  "  m  such  act  shall  be  held  to  applj  to  and  in-  public  duty. 

olude  all  such  American  colonists  claimm^  indepen-         "  The  recognition  of  existing  War  in  Cuba  by 

dence,  as  described  in  the  first  section  of  Cms  act.  the  United  States  can  give  no  just  cause  of 

Mr.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  said :    "  I  offer  an  offence  to  Spain.    The  Spanish  Government 

amendment,  to  add,  at  the  end  of  the  second  recognized  the  rebellion   against  the  United 

section  of  the  joint  resolution  reported  by  the  States  sixty-five  days  after  the  first  shot  was 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  following :  ^^ed  against  Fort  Sumter,  and  before  a  single 

And  shall  be  so^jonstrued  as  to  give  to  both  con-  Ijf®  ^^^  ?®^?  sacrificed  by  the  armed  forces  of 

tending  parties  the  same  advanta^  of  intercourse  the   contesting  parties,      i  ne   United   IStates 

and  trade  with  the  United  States,  consistent  with  the  made  no  protest  against  the  Spanish  procla- 

law  of  nations,  which  have  been  or  may  be  accorded  mation,  which  several  times  described  the  reb- 

to  the  Government  of  Spain."  ^Ig  ^  « belligerents,'  but  commended  it  as  a 

Mr.  Banks  said :  "  The  object  of  these  reso-  *  friendly  action.' 
Intions  is —  "  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Colombia,  have  already 

"  1.  To  secure  the  recognition  of  an  existing  recognized  the  Cubans  as  entitled  to  the  righte 

armed  contest  for  liberty  in  Cuba ;  of  belligerents  under  the  laws  of  war,  without 

"  2.  The  neutrality  of  the  United  States  in  protest  on  the  part  of  Spain.    Peru  has  recog- 

that  contest ;  nized  Cuba  as  an  independent  State ;  yet  Spain, 

"  3.  To  place  the  Cubans  upon  an  equal  foot-  so  far  from  considering  this  action  as  cause  of 

ing  with  the  Spaniards  in  regard  to  intercourse  war,  discontinued  the  war  which  she  had  long 

and  trade  with  the  United  States ;  waged  against  Peru,  claiming,  oven  against  the 

"4.  To  interpose  the  protest  of  the  United  protest  of  Peru,  that  *  the  war  with  that  power 

States  against  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  was  ended,'  and  that  Spain  could  not  ^be  in- 

the  war  has  been  conducted.  duced  to  recommence  it.*    (Ex.  Doc,  160,  p. 

"  It  is  a  misconception  of  fact  to  assume  that  51.) 
by  this  action  we  grant  belligerent  rights  to  "  It  is  not  to  be  asstmed  that  the  United 
the  Cubans.  This  Government  has  no  power  States,  which  suffers  from  the  contest  in  Cuba 
to  create,  confer,  or  define  the  rights  of  bel-  more  than  any  other  nation,  can  be  deprived 
Ugerents.  That  can  be  done  by  the  general  of  rights  which  every  other  American  State  is 
consent  of  civilized  Governments  only.  They  at  liberty  to  exercise,  not  only  without  di»- 
are  defined  by  the  law  of  nations.  We  are  turbing  Its  peace,  but  without  protest  or  corn- 
bound  to  observe  them  as  the  rule  of  the  plaint  on  the  part  of  Spain. 
Christian  world.  The  Cubans  have  an  in-  "What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
alienable  right  to  fight  against  oppression  and  States  ? 

for  liberty.  It  does  not  depend  upon  the  con-  "  Clearly  it  is  to  recognize  the  actual  condi- 
sent  of  Governments  or  men.  It  is  our  duty  tion  of  affairs,  and  to  take  such  measures  as  are 
to  recognize  the  fact  of  the  contest  and  main-  prescribed  by  the  law  of  nations  for  the  pro- 
tain  our  neutrality.  The  Administration  has  tection  of  our  rights  until  peaceftil,  permanent 
already  informed  the  Government  of  Spain  government  can  be  established.  It  is  no  longer 
that  the  law  of  nations  would  justify  our  in-  a  '  civil  commotion,'  as  it  has  been  hitherto 
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regarded  bj  the  United  States;  nor  a  mere  "^When  a  part  of  a  State  takes  up  arms 

'domestto   question,'  as  it  is  represented  hj  against   the  Goyernment,  if  it  is  uafficientlj 

the  Spanish  Government.    It  is  protracted  and  strong  to  resist  its  action  and  to  constitute  two 

atrodoos  civil  war.  parties  of  equally-balanced  forces,  the  existence 

'^  A  civil  oommotion  is  directed  against  indi-  of  civil  war  is  thenoefoi*th  determined.  If  the 
vidnals  or  against  civil  magistrates.  It  maj  conspirators  against  the  Government  have  not 
reaeh  the  atandard  of  sedition  or  insurrection  the  means  of  assuming  this  position,  their  raove- 
io  which  a  aoverign  may  be  disobeyed :  but  it  ment  does  not  pass  beyond  a  rebellion.  A  true 
is  still  a  State  crime,  to  be  suppressed  and  pun-  civil  war  breaks  the  bonds  of  sociotx  by  divid- 
ished  bj  State  authority  without  inteiTention,  ing  it  in  fkct  into  two  independent  societies ; 
and  without  affecting  the  rights  of  foreign  Gov-  it  is  for  this  consideration  that  we  treat  of  it  in 
emmentSL  A  civil  war,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  international  law ;  since  each  party  forms,  as 
contest  of  arms  between  a  part  of  the  citizens  it  were,  a  separate  nation,  both  should  bo  re- 
oa  one  side,  and  the  sovereign  or  those  who  garded  as  subject  to  the  laws  of  war.  This 
obey  bizn,  on  the  other;  in  regard  to  which  the  subjection  to  the  law  of  nations  is  the  more 
aetiom  of  foreign  Governments  may  become  necessary  in  civil  wars,  since  these,  by  nourish- 
absolutely  Diecessary.  *  It  is  sufficient,'  Vattel  ing  more  hatred  and  resentments  than  foreign 
says,  *that  the  malcontents  have  some  reason  wars,  require  more  the  corrective  of  the  law 
to  take  np  arms  in  order  that  the  disturbance  of  nations  in  order  to  moderate  their  ravages.' 
should  be  called  civil  war  and  not  rebellion.'  (Biqnelme,  'Elementos  de  Derecho  Piiblico,' 
(Vattel,  liv.  iiL,  ch.  zviii.,  sees.  290-295.)  cap.  14^  torn,  i.,  p.  172.) 

"  The  people  of  Cuba  present  the  best  reasons  *^  ^  When  a  faction  is  formed  in  a  State  which 
for  the  contest  they  wage.  It  has  every  claim  takes  np  arms  against  the  sovereign  in  order 
to  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  friends  of  to  wrest  from  him  the  supreme  power  or  im- 
liberty,  equality,  and  justice.  It  is  a  race  strug-  pose  conditions  on  him,  or  when  a  republic  is 
Idling  for  independence ;  an  enslaved  people  divided  into  two  parties  which  mutually  treat 
contending  for  liberty ;  a  nation  fighting  for  each  other  as  enemies,  this  war  is  called  civil 
national  exijstence.  The  contest  in  which  they  war.  Civil  wars  fre<|uently  commence  by  pop- 
are  engaged  has  all  the  attributes  of  barbarous  nlar  tumults,  which  m  nowise  concern  foreign 
and  bloody  civil  war,  aggravated  by  the  dis-  nations;  but,  when  one  faction  or  party  obtains 
orders  and  crimes  of  anarchy.  Our  first  duty  dominion  over  an  extensive  territory,  gives  laws 
is  to  traat  it  as  war,  and,  in  accordance  with  to  it,  establishes  a  government  in  it,  administers 
the  law  of  nations,  to  declare  and  maintain,  in  justice,  and,  in  a  word,  exercises  acts  of  sov- 
regard  to  the  parties  engaged  therein,  a  strict  ereignty,  it  is  a  person,  in  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  impartial  neutrality.  and  however  so  much  one  of  the  two  parties 

**  *  A  civil  war,'  Vattel  says,  *  is  when  a  party  gives  to  the  other  the  title  of  rebel  or  tyrant, 

arises  in  a  State  which  no  longer  obeys  the  the  foreign  powers  which  desire  to  maint^n 

sovereign,   and  is  sufficiently  strong  to  make  their  neutrality  ought  to  consider  both  as  two 

head  against  him,  or  when  in  a  republic  the  States,  independent  as  respects  one  another  and 

nation  is  divided  into  two  opposite  factions,  other  States,  who  recognize  no  judge  of  their 

and  both  sides  take  up  arms.'  differences.'   (Bello,    ^  Principios  de  Derecho 

*'^  *'  Civil  war  breaks  the  bonds  of  society  and  Intemacional,^  cap.  10,  p.  267.) 

of  the  Government;  it  gives  rise  in  a  nation  to  ^*M.  Blnntschli,  whom  Laboulaye  places  in 

two  independent  parties,  who  acknowledge  no  the  first  rank  of  jurists  and  publicists,  and  styles 

common  judge.    They  are  in  the  position  of  '  the  illustrious  professor  of  Heidelberg,'  in 

two  nations  who  engage  in  disputes,  and,  not  one  of  the  most  recent  and  learned  of  the  works 

being  able  to  reconcile  them,  have  recourse  to  of  international  law,  is  more  emphatic  as  to 

arms.    The  common  laws  of  war  are  in  civil  the  duty  of  Governments  to  recognize  contend- 

wars  to  be  observed  on  both  sides.    The  same  ing  factions  as  belligerents. 

reaaoBS  which  make  them  obligatory  between  *^In  this  code  of  International  law,  in  defin- 

foreiga  States  render  them  more  necessary  in  ing  the  character  of  war  and  the  principles  of 

the  onhappy  cirenmstances  where  tw;o  exasper-  neutrality,  he  says :  *  War  is  an  armed  contest 

ated  parties  are  destroying  their  common  coun-  between  different  States  upon  a  question  of 

try.'  (Vattel,  liy.  ill.,  ch.  xviii.,  sees,  290-295.)  public  right.'    *  They  recognize  the  quality 

*^  ^  When  a  nation  becomes  divided  into  two  of  belligerents  in  armed  forces,  who,  not  hav- 

parties  absolutely  independent,  and  no  longer  in^   been  recognized  by  any  State  already 

acknowledges  a  superior,  the  State  is  dissolved,  existing  as  having  the  right  to  contend  in 

and  the  war  betwixt  the  two  parties  in  every  arms,  have  secured  to  themselves  a  military 

respect  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  public  war  organization,  and  combat  in  good  faith — ^in  the 

between  two  different  nations.    The  obligation  place  of  aiid  as  a  State — for  a  principle  of 

of  observing  the  common  law  of  war  is  there-  public  right.'    (Blnntschli,  pp.  270,  271.) 

fore  absolutely  indispensable  to  both  parties,  "'There    is  an  exception,'   he  continues, 

and  the  same  which  the  law  of  Nature  obliges  '  to  the  rule  that  wars  can  take  place  only 

ail  nations  to  observe  between  State  and  State.'  between  States.    When  a  political  party  seeks 

(Vattel,  ''Droit  des  Gens,'  liv.  iii.,  ch.  xviii.,  the  realization  of  certain  public  objects,  and 

290-295.)  organizes  itself  as  a  State,  it  becomes  in  a  cer- 
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tain  measure  the  State  itself.    The  laws  of  provided  it  maintains  an  impartial  nentivlily.^ 

humanity^  demand  that  the  qnolity  of  belli-  (Port  i.,  ch.  ii.,  sec.  6.) 

gerents  shonld  be  accorded  to  that   party,  **  And,  again,  he  says :  '  It  has  already  been 

and  that  its  people  should  not  be  oonsidered  stated  that  while  the  contest  for  the  soTer- 

a  moss  of  criminals.    A  party  that  is  suffi-  eignty  continues  and  the  civil  war  rages,  other 

ciently  strong  to  create  a  power  anidogous  to  nations  may  remain  passive,  aUowfaig  to  both 

that  of  a  State,  which  offers  by  its  milit«7'  contending  parties  all  the  rights  which  war 

organization   sufficient  guarantees  of   order,  gives  to  public  enemies ;  or  may  acknowledge 

and  gives  evidence  by  its  acts  of  its  intention  the  independenoe  of  the  new  State,  forming 

to  become  a  State,  that  party  has  a  natural  with  it  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce,  or  may 

right  to  demand  for  its  army  the  same  treat-  Join  in  aUianee  with  one  party  against  the 

ment  that  is  accorded  to  a  State  already  in  other.    In  the  first  case  neitner  party  has  any 

existence.    The  sacrifices  of  war  are  in  that  right  to  complain,  so  long  as  other  Bations 

way  diminished  not  only  for  the  new  party,  maintain  an  impartial  neutrality  and  abide 

but  for  all  its  adversaries.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  event  of  the  contest.*    (Wheaton,  port  L, 

the  volunteers  of  the  new  party  are  pursued  as  eh.  ii.,  sec.  10.) 

criminals,  the  contest  becomes  more  savage,  "  Such  are  the  views  of  modem  jurists.  In 
and  neither  of  the  adversaries  will  allow  itself  the  late  civil  war  in  America  all  the  nations  in 
to  be  surpassed  by  the  other  in  the  barbar-  Europe  recognized  and  acted  upon  this  doc- 
ism  of  its  acts  or  the  cruelty  of  its  reprisals,  trine.  Belgium,  France,  the  Netherlands^ 
Under  this  head  are  ranged  the  expeditions  Portugal,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Russia,  Spain, 
undertaken  by  certain  forces  called  carpsfirancs,  and  Great  Britain,  issued  proclamations  declar- 
er free  corps.  When  these  corps  are  regularly  ing  their  neutrality,  and  setting  forth  regula- 
organized  and  respect  the  laws  of  war,  they  tions  for  the  government  of  their  sulyects. 
ought  to  be  considered  as  belligerents.'  (Blunt-  Our  government  protested  against  the  mon- 
Bchli,  pp.  271.)  ner  in  which  some  of  these  declarations  were 

"  Mr.  Phillimore,  in  his  work  on  interna-  made,  and  against  the  manner  in  which  they 

tional  law,  which  is  of  the  highest  authority,  were  executed,  but  it  never  denied  the  right 

says :  of  any  Government  to  declare  its  neutrality  in 

^^ '  There  is  no  proposition  of  law  upon  which  ony  contest, 

there  exists  a  more  universal  agreement  of  all  *^  The  declarations  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain 

jurists  than  that  the  virtual  and  de  facto  rec-  were  substantially  alike.    That  of  Great  Brit- 

ognition  of  a  new  State  (recognizing  the  com-  ain  was  as  follows : 

mercial  flag  and  sanctioning  the  appointment  ^^  „,  Qimnr-A  fboolamatiow,  victoria  b. 

of  consuls  to  Its  ports)  ^ives  no  Just  cause  of  y^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^     „    ^^           ^it^  ^  ,^^„. 

onence  to  the  old  State,  masmuch  as  it  decides  eigns,  powers^  and  BUtes ;  and  whereas  ho^tiliUea 

nothing  concerning  the  asserted  rights  of  the  hare,  unhappUjr,  commenced  between  the  GoYem- 

latter.*    He  makes  a  distinction  between  the  ^^^^  o^  the  Uoited  States  and  certain  States  styling 

'virtual'  recognition  of  a  new  State  by  ad-  ^^twrbeW^J^'p^^^^ 

mittingits  commercial  flag  and  the  appoint-  the  United  jJtatesThave  declared  our  royal  determina- 

ment  of  consuls  and  the  formal  recognition  by  tion  to  maintain  a  strict  and  impartial  neutrality  in 

sending  ambassadors  and  entering  into  treaties  the  contest  between  the  aaid  contending  paxtiea,  we 

with  the  new  State  by  foreign  powers,  which  therefore  have  thought  it  ilt,  by  the  advice  of  our 

should  not  be  done  until  after  *a  practical  JS'^^DSili?  1^1861"' """^  ""^     proclamation, 

cessation   of  hostilities,'  though  it  does  not  .' 

demand  a  'perfect  and  undisturbed  internal  "  That  of  Spain  was  as  follows : 

tranquillity'  within  its  borders.    This  would,  ntooLAXAnoN  vr  ths  Qvxnr  or  arAor. 

in  fact,  be  an  admission  of  the  competency  or  Comddenng  the  relations  which  exist  between  Spain 

the  new  powers  to  negotiate  and  contract  en-  snd  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  expediency 

gagements  under  the  law  of  nations.    (Philli-  o^?o*  chan^ng  the  reciprocal  feelings  and  ftiendW 

more's  'International  Law  '  vol.  ii.,  pp.  17-22.)  J^derstandmg  on  aocount  of  the  mve  events  which 

LLT          ««*"»««w**»»  *^w,    vw.  u.,  |#p.  XI   AUB,f  have  happened  m  that  republic,  I  have  resolved  to 

"In  case  of  revolution,  Wheaton  says  the  maintain  the  strictest  neutrality  in  the atrugrie en- 

civil  war  does  not  necessarily  extinffuish  the  gaged  in  between  all  the  Federal  States  of  tfaolJaion 

existence  of  the  sovereign  or  parent  State,  bat  '^  ^®  Confederate  States  of  the  South ;  and  in  order 

that,  'until  the  revolution  u  consummated,  to  avoid  the  losses  which  our  suWects  might  «^^^ 

wv;!^  ♦T^A  ^i^\  «r«.  ;««^^i«j.«  «  ^^^4.^^  A.«  AiTl  hoth  m  snippmg  and  commerce,  for  want  of  defimte 

whUe  the  cml  war  mvolving  a  contest  for  the  r„ies  to  wh^ch  &elr  conduct  might  conform,  in  a<>. 

Government  continues,  other  States  may  remam  oordance  with  my  oonndl  of  m&iistera,  1  decree  as 

indifferent  spectators  of  the  controversy,  still  follows  (and  then  the  regrnlations  which  govern  nen- 

continuing  to  treat  the  ancient  Government  as  *"^  nations  are  given  as  in  the  British  proclamation), 

sovereign,  and  the  Government  de  facto  as  a  ^*^**  ^^^  ^^»  ^®^^- 

society  entitled  to  the  rights  of  war  against  "  We  protested  against  the  manner  in  whidi 

its  enemies,  or  may  espouse  the  cause  of  the  the  British  proclamation  was  issued,  imd  the 

party  which  they  believe  to  have  Justice  on  its  faithless  manner  in  which  it  was  executed ;  bat 

side.    In  the  flrst  case,  the  foreign  State  fhl*  we  made  no  protest  against  that  of  Spain, 

fils  oU  its  obligations  under  the  law  of  nations,  whose  declaration  was  identical  with  that  of 

and  neither  party  has  any  right  to  complain,  England,  except  that  it  repeated  the  word 
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*  bdligeroitB,'  which  was  not  used  in  the  Brit-  more,  the  19th  of  April,  1861.    Spain  issned 

ish  proclamation.    On  the  contrary,  we  ac-  her  proclamation  of  neutrality,  describing  the 

corded  to  the  Spanish  Government  oar  thanks  contestants  as  belligerents,  the  17th  of  June, 

for  its  prompt  and  fnendly  action.  sixty-five  days  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Snmter, 

^l£r.  Sohnrz,  American  minister  at  Madrid,  and  before  a  single  life  had  been  sacrificed,  ez- 

writea  to  Mr.  Seward,  July  15,  1861,  as  fol-  cept  at  Baltimore. 

lows :  *  Seflor  Oalderon  OoUantes  then  asked  **  What  objection  can  Spain  make  to  a  deda- 

me  whether  the  declaration  of  neutrality  on  ration  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  United 

the  part  of  Spain  in  regard  to  our  domestic  States  in  the  Ouban  contest,  afber  a  bloody  and 

troubles  was  satisfactory  to  my  €k>yemment.'  brutal  ciril  war  of  nearly  two  years  9 

I  replied  ^  that,  as  to  the  declaration  of  neutral-  ^^  The  limitations  and  conditions  under  which 

ity  on  the  part  of  Spain,  I  had  reoeired  no  ex-  neutrality  should  be  declared  are  sternly  and 

presanon  of  opinion  from  my  Government ;  and  strongly  stated  by  Mr.  Adams  in  his  corre- 

that  I  thought  it  would  be  considered  satis-  spondenoe  with  Lord  John  Russell  upon  the 

factory.'  Alabama  claims.    To  every  position  assumed 

^  Mr.  Sohnrz  writes  to  the  Spanish  Minister  by  him  our  assent  is  cheerfully  conceded : 

JL?***^^^^''  Oalderon  CoUantes,  July  81,  Whenever  an  insurrection  against  the  estoblished 

1861,  as  follows :  Goremment  of  a  country  takes  place,  the  duty  of 

Sir :  TesterdAy  I  rocetved  a  dispatch  from  the  Seo-  Oovemments  under  obligations  to  maintain  peace  and 
letBiy  of  State  of  the  United  States,  inibnning  me  fHendship  with  it  appears  to  be,  at  first,  to  abstain 
that  the  PrBsidemt  has  read,  with  the  greatest  satis*  oarefiilly  from  an^  step  that  may  have  tne  snudlest 
faction,  the  pioelamatlon  of  her  Catholio  Majesty  influence  in  affectmir  the  result.  Whenever  facts  oc- 
conceming  the  unfortunate  troubles  that  have  arisen  our  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice,  either  be- 
in  the  United  States ;  and  it  affords  me  the  sinoerest  cause  they  Involve  the  necessity  of  protecting^  per- 
pleasore  to  express  to  your  Excellency  the  high  sense  sonal  interests  at  home  or  avoiding  an  implioation  in 
wiiioh  the  President  entertains  of  her  Mi^eBty*a  the  stniffffle,  thMk  it  appears  to  be  just  and  right  to 
piompt  deoinoa  and  friendly  aeti<m  upon  this  ooea-  provide  for  the  emeiigenoy  by  specific  measures,  pre- 
dion, cisely  to  the  extent  that  may  be  required,but  no  fhrtner. 

^    .                     ,,.,..,-                ,  It  is,  then,  facts  alone,  and  not  appearances  or  pre- 

^  A  measure  that  is  right  m  itself  cannot  be  sumptions,  that  justify  action.  But  even  these  are 
msde  wrong,  because  it  is  in  accord  with  the  not  to  be  dealt  with  further  than  the  occasion  de- 
practice  of  all  civilized  nations;  nor  can  the  mands;  a  rigid  neutrality  in  whatever  mav  be  done 
^j.*t^w^  ^9  *\A^  O/v.TA^.tMAn^-  Uk  At^f^^^^  tsfi  «fii  w»  of  course,  understood.  If,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
ac^on  of  this  GovernmOTt  m  defence  of  its  re^onable  period,  there  be  little  prospect  of  the  ter- 
nghts  agamst  the  pohcy  of  Spam  in  Cuba  be  mination  of  the  struggle,  especially  if  this  be  carried 
less  defensible,  because  it  follows  literally  and  on  upon  the  ocean, «  recognition  of  the  parties  as 
exactly  the  precedent  of  Spain  in  its  action  belligerents  ai^>e8rB  to  bejustifiable;  and  at  that  time, 
with  regard  to  the  civil  war  in  this  country.  »<>  ^"  f  .  ^  ?*?  woeruOn,  such  a  step  haa  never  in  fact 
All  nations  have  been  notified  that  we  should  ^®®''  objected  to. 

follow  the  examples  set  by  other  Governments  "It  is  impossible  to  afiSrm  that  there  is  the 

in  their  conduct  to  us,  when  other  methods  of  slightest  departure  by  this  Government  from 

redress  of  wrongs  were  closed  ag^st  us.  The  the  stern  rules  laid  down  by  Mr.  Adams  either 

Pre^dent^  in  his  inaugural  address,  made  that  in  its  past  action  on  the  Cuba  question  or  in 

declaration.     *  I  would  respect  the  rights  of  the  course  now  proposed.    So  far  from  taking 

all  nations,*  he  said;  '  demanding  equal  respect  any  step  that  could  afiEect  disadvantageously 

for  our  own.    If  others  depart  from  this  rule  the  cause  of  Spain,  we  have  rendered  her  im- 

in  their  dealings  with  us,  we  may  be  compelled  portant  assistance  in  the  suppression  of  the 

to  follow  their  precedent.'    (JtnauguraX  Ad-  Ouban  rebdlion.    Who  can  question,  in  the 

dren^  4th  March,  1869.)  fiice  of  the  record  presented  to  this  House  by 

^^What  objection  can  Spain  make  to  a  proc-  the  President,    that    'facts'   have  occurred 
lamation  of  neutrality  in  the  case  of  Ouba,  which  not  only  involve,  but  demand,  the  pro- 
identical  with  her  own  'prompt  decision  and  tection  of  our  personal  interests  at  home? 
friendly  action '  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  ?  Who  can  deny,  in  the  face  of  the  constant  pro- 
What  objection  can  the  European  nations,  who  tests  of  the  Secretary  of  State  against  the  out- 
instaatly  proclaimed  their  neutrality  in  the  rages  upon  the  rights  and  persons  of  American 
civil  war  in  this  country,  urge  against  the  neu-  citizens,  that  it  has  been  difficult  for  us  to  avoid 
trality  of  the  United  States  hi  the  war  between  '  an  implication '  in  the  Ouban  struggle  ?  The 
Spain  and  Cuba,  after  the  unparalleled  atro-  record  would  justify  the  Government  in  recog- 
(dties  of  twenty-one  mouths  and  the  brutal  nizmg  the  independ^ice  of  Ouba  or  a  declara- 
mnrder  of  scores  of  American  citizens  and  tion  of  war ;  but  we  propose  only  '  to  provide 
repeated  insults  to  our  consular  and  commercial  for  the  emergency  by  specific  measures,  pre- 
agentst  cisely  to  the  extent  required,  but  no  fVirther.' 
^*  Great  Britain  declared  her  purpose,  in  re-  '  It  is,'  then,  '  facts  alone,  and  not  appearances 
gard  to  the  American  rebellion,  in  the  House  or  presumptions,  that  justify  (our)  action:' 
of  Commons  the  6th  of  May,  1861,  twenty-  and  this  not  only  '  after  the  lapse  of  a  reason- 
three  days  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Snmter,  able  period,'  but  after  a  brutal  internecine  war 
and  before  a  single  life  had  been  sacrificed,  or  of  twenty-one  months;  after  nearly  two  hnn- 
a  drop  of  blood  had  been  shed;  except  in  the  dred  armed  conflicts ;  after  the  slaughter  of 
oouflict  between  soldiers  and  citizens  in  Balti-  ^onsands  of  lives ;  and  when  there  is  not  only 
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*'  little  ^  bnt  no  *  prospect  of  a  termmation  of  precipitate  step,  and  one  from  which  no  benefit 

the  struggle.'    And  it  is  to  be  noticed,  espe-  wonld  have  resulted  to  either  party,  it  wonld 

ciajily,  that  the  resolations  proposed  follow  the  not,  nevertheless,  have  been  an  act  against 

specifications  of  Mr.  Adams  in  another  essen-  the  law  of  nations,  provided  they  took  no  part 

tial  point— that  it  contemplates  a  continuance  in  her  contest  with  Austria.'  (Works  of  Daniel 

of  the  struggle  on  the  land,  and  not  ^upon  the  Webster,  voL  vL,  pp.  498,  499.)  ^ 

ocean.'    It  is  perfectly  within  the  power  of  "  These  are  indisputable  American  doctrines ; 

the  Government  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  but  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  ask  the  House  to 

the  United  States  within  this  limit  under  the  apply  them  in  the  case  of  Cuba, 

resolutions  for  which  we  ask  the  favor  of  the  ^^  Mr.  Canning  said,  upon  the  same  subject,  in 

House.  the  House  of  Commons,  February  4, 1825,  that, 

*^  But,  while  the  resolutions  are  thus  within  *^  as  to  the  propriety  of  admitting  States,  which 

the  almost  bloodless  schedule  of  ^facts'  pre-  had  suocessfully  shaken  off  their  dependence 

scribed  by  Mr.  Adams,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  on  the  mother-country,  to  the  rights  of  nations, 

that  they  approach  at  least  the  elevated  stand-  there  could  be  no  dispute.    There  were  two 

ard  of  action  which  this  Government  has  hith  ways  of  proceeding:  were  the  case  more  qaes- 

erto  adopted  whenever  and  wherever  the  cause  tionable.  recklessly  and  with  a  hurried  conrse 

of  liberty  has  been  involved.  to  the  ocjeot,  which  might  soon  be  reached,  or 

^'The  principles  which  have  governed  the  almost  as  soon  lost;  or  by  another  course,  so 

American  people  in  cases  of  this  character  are  strictly  guarded  that  no  principle  was  violated 

stated  by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  letter,  as  Secretary  and  no  offence  given  to  other  powers.'  (Han- 

of  State,  to  the  representative  of  the  empire  sard's  ^  Parliamentary  Debates,^  second  aeries, 

of  Austria,  at  Washington,  December  21, 1850.  vol.  zii.,  p.  78.) 

No  State  paper  was  ever  more  enthusiastically  *^  ^  It  is  not  by  formal  stipulations  or  solemn 

or  unanimously  approved  by  the  American  peo-  declarations,'  said  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in 

pie  than  the  ^Hulsemann  letter.'  speaking  of  the  proposed  acknowledgment  of 

^^It  carries  us  back  to  the  doctrines  of  the  the  Spanish- American  colonies  by  Great  Brit- 
founders  of  our  Government.  It  repalls  the  ain,  *  that  we  are  to  recognize  the  American 
declaration  of  PhiUimore,  the  ablest  of  English  States,  but  by  measures  of  practical  policy, 
commentators  on  international  law,  that  the  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  which  is  the  act 
right  of  a  Government  to  protect  its  citizens  of  sending  or  receiving  diplomatic  agents.  It 
wherever  commorant,  and  the  right  of  one  implies  no  guarantee.  No  alliance,  no  aid,  no 
Government  to  recognize, the  existence  of  approbation  of  the  successful  revolt,  no  inti- 
another,  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  law  mation  of  an  opinion  concerning  the  jnsticc 
of  nations.  It  is  the  American  protest  against  or  ii^ustice  of  the  means  by  which  it  has  been 
the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  AUianoe,  as  expressed  accomplished.  The  tacit  recognition  of  a  new 
in  the  Laybach  circular,  that  new  States  could  State,  not  being  a  judgment  of  the  new  Gor- 
only  be  tolerated  when  recognized  by  existing  ernment  or  against  the  old,  is  not  a  deviation 
Governments.  Had  Mr.  Webster  only  lived  from  a  perfect  neutrality,  or  a  just  cause  of 
to  make  this  declaration,  his  life  would  have  offence  to  the  dispossessed  ruler.'  (Mackin- 
been  a  victory.                                    ,  tosh's  Works,  p.  749.) 

**  *  It  is  the  right  of  every  independent  State,"  "  But  we  do  not  ask  the  assent  of  the  Hotiso 
said  Mr.  Webster,  *  to  enter  into  friendly  rela-  to  such  self-evident  and  patriotic  doctrines.  We 
tions  with  every  other  independent  State.  Of  ask  only  that  in  the  armed  contest  in  Cuba, 
course  questions  of  prudence  naturally  arise  in  the  existence  of  which  it  would  be  a  crime  to 
reference  to  new  States,  brought  by  successful  question,  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States 
revolution  into  the  family  of  nations ;  but  it  is  ^all  be  proclaimed  and  enforced.  Wo  ask  for 
not  to  be  required  of  neutral  powers  that  they  Cuba  nothing  but  justice;  that  justice  which, 
should  await  the  recognition  of  the  new  Gov«  it  is  said,  is  the  chief  concern  of  mankind." 
ernment  by  the  parent  State.  No  principle  Mr.  Orth,  of  Indiana,  said':  *'Mr.  Speaker, 
of  public  law  has  been  more  frequently  acted  the  report  of  the  minority  recommends  the 
upon  within  the  last  thirty  years  by  the  great  adoption  of  a  permanent  foreign  policy  for  the 
powers  of  the  world  than  this.  Within  that  future,  in  reference  to  contests  that  may  spring 
period  eight  or  ten  new  States  have  estab-  up  on  the  American  Continent,  or  in  the  ad- 
lished  independent  Grovemments  within  the  jacent  islands,  between  the  colonies  and  the 
limits  of  the  colonial  dominion  of  Spain  on  parent  Governments.  That  policy  is  th» : 
this  continent ;  and  in  Europe  the  same  thing  that  In  all  such  contests  we  shall  say  through 
has  been  done  by  Belgium  and  Greece.  The  our  national  Legislature  that  our  Government 
existence  of  all  these  Goremments  was  recog-  and  citizens  shsdl  not  take  any  part  whatever, 
nized  by  some  of  the  leading  powers  of  En-  **  If  struggles  arise,  we  are  to  remain  strict- 
rope,  as  well  as  by  the  United  States,  before  ly  neutral  between  the  contending  parties, 
it  was  acknowledged  by  the  States  from  which  Should  any  of  the  British  provinces,  for  in- 
they  had  separated  themselves.  If,  therefore,  stance,  revolt  against  the  home  Government, 
the  United  States  had  gone  so  far  as  to  acknowl-  it  is  not  our  interest  or  our  duty  to  lend  them 
edge  the  independence  of  Hungary,  although,  any  assistance;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  the  result  has  proved,  it  would  have  been  a  should  Great  Britain  attempt  to  subjugate  the 
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insurgents,  she  shall  not  have  any  assistance  put«fl  reUting  to  the  arowiu  of  Portugal  and  Spain, 

from  us  in  accomplishing  her  obiect.    This,  outof  the  wpamtion  of  the  American  poBsessions  of 

™.UK  ««   ;«  *!*«  «NA»«^/^r  w-;»^A»m .  »«4  i^f  na  •^^  l^otu  from  the  European  Governments,  and  out  of 

with  us,  18  the  part  of  wisdom ;  and  let  us  now  ^^^  numerous  and  oonstantly-ocourring  struggles  for 

declare  to  the  world  that  hereafter  this  shall  dominion  in  Spanish  America,  so  wisely  consistent 

he  our  position.  with  our  just  principles  has  been  the  action  of  our 

"  We  want  peace  with  all  the  world,  eutan-  Oovemmcnt  that  we  have,  under  the  most  critical 

irliTHT  Al1iAn(*M  with  no  nftHon  or  nAonlPfi      Wa  circumstances,  avoided  aU  censure,  and  encountered 

gimg  auianc^  witn  no  nation  or  peoples,     we  ^^  ^^^^  ^^,.j  »^j^  ^.^  produced  by  a  transient  es- 

have  oar  own  duty  and  our  own  destmy,  and  trangement  of  good-will  in  those  against  whom  we 
that  IS  to  do  justice  to  others,  to  compel,  if  have  been  by  force  of  evidenoe  compelled  to  de- 
need  be,  justice  to  ourselves ;  to  engage  in  no  cide. 

quarrels,  or  strifes,  or  wars,  which  we  can  with        "''  Mr.  Speaker,  the  doctrine  thus  enunciated 

honor  avoid;   to  husband  our  resources;  to  by  President  Jackson  was  not  new.    It  was  the 

educate  and  elevate  our  people ;   to  develop  doctrine  held  by  Washington  in  the  troubles 

the  mat<^rial  wealth  with  which  a  kind  Provi-  with  France ;  it  was  the  doctrine  held  by 

deuce  has  blessed  us ;  to  repair  the  great  losses,  Madison  and  Monroe  in  the  troubles  arising  in 

the  terrible  destruction  of  our  late  troubles,  connection  with   the  South  American   and 

and  to  continoe  to  give  the  world  the  bright  Central  American  republics.    This  is  the  doc- 

examnle  of  a  nation  discharging  all  its  duties  trine  upon  which   the   Administration    has 

and  all  its  functions  in  the  spirit  of  an  enlight-  planted  itself  to-day;  and  it  is  the  doctrine 

ened  and  elevated  humanity.    We  are  not  a  that  will  commend  itself  to  the  sound  sense 

nation  of  buccaneers  or  filibusters.    We  have  and  patriotism  of  the  American  people.    It  is 

wise  laws  upon  our  statute-books ;  we  desire  the  only  safe  doctrine^  and  we  should  not  ^- 

to  have  those  laws  obeyed.    We  have  upon  us  deavor  to  establish  any  other.    It  is  the  policy 

the  obligations  of  treaties,  into  which  we  have  that  comes  down  to  us  from  the  wisdom  of 

voluntarily  entered ;  let  us  honorably  stand  by  the  fathers.    I  hope  and  trust  that  no  appeals 

and  respect  every  sach  obligation.    Such  has  to  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature,  when  we 

been  oar  past  history,  and  such  I  fondly  hope  see  horrors  and  crimes  committed  in  a  neigh- 

and  believe  will  he  our  jfoture  history.  boring  isle,  will  deter  us  from  the  duty  which 

'*  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  those  who  may  come 

Banks)  has,  among  others,  invoked  the  name  after  us. 

of  Greneral  Jackson.    Sir,  that  is  a  name  re-        "  Do  gentleman  who  are  pressing  this  ques- 

vered  hy  all  Americans,  and  I  am  glad  he  has  tion  of  recognition  desire  the  acquisition  of 

appealed  to  it.     I  thank  him  for  doing  so.  Cuba  f    If  so,  permit  me  to  say  to  them  that 

There  are  many  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  in  my  judgment  this  course  will  retard,  if  not 

who  wHl  recollect  the  feeling  that  grew  up  in  entirely  destroy,  the  realization  of  their  hopes, 
this  country  consequent  upon  the  declaration        *^  In  my  judgment  the  island  of  Ouba  must 

of  independence  by  Texas  against  the  republio  inevitably  gravitate  toward  us,  and  sooner  or 

of  Mexico.    Many  of  our  own  people  had  gone  Iftter  be  added  to  our  possessions.    Its  proz- 

there  to  seek  homes,  and' in  process  of  time  imityto  our  coast;  its  geographical  position, 

had   raised  the  flag  of  independence.     Oar  standing  in  the  very  door- way  of  the  Gulf^  and 

sympathies  were   naturally  enlisted  in  their  thus  commanding  a  very  large  portion  of  our 

favor,  because  they  were  men  speaking  our  commerce;  the  increasing  weakness  of  the 

language  and  deeply  imbued  with  a  love  of  Spanish  Government — these,  and  many  other 

our  institutions.  considerations,  point  most  clearly  to  the  uiti- 

"The  language  and  sentiments  of  President  mate  destiny  of  that  rich  gem  of  the  Antilles. 

Jackson  are  so  wise  and  prudent,  and  those  of  When  the  apple  is  ripe  it  will  fall,'  and  fiall  into 

Preddent  Grant  are  in  such  strict  accord  with  our  lap ;  it  is  not  the  part  of  wise  statesman- 

them,  that  I  ask  the  Clerk  to  read  from  Jack-  ship,  in  view  of  the  inevitable,  prematurely  to 

son^s message.*'  hasten  that  fall;  at  least,  let  us  not  in  our 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  eagerness  commit  ourselves  to  any  measures 

The  aoknowledgment  of  a  new  State  as  indepon-  *^*  ™*y  mantle  our  cheeks  with  the  blush  of 

dent  and  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  family  of  nations  shame. 

is  at  aU  times  an  act  of  great  delicacy  and  reeponsl^        '*To  my  mind  the  ftiture  relations  of  this 

WKtv:  but  more  espedally^^  when  Buch  State  has  Government  to  the  North  American  Continent 

CTi^^S^'^'^wS^^^^^^^  andthea^-acentislesoftheoceanarei^clear 

ion  over  it.  A  premature  recognition  under  these  cir-  ^  the  sunbeams  that  are  now  aanoing  so 

camstances,  if  not  looked  upon  as  Justidable  cause  of  brightly  on  the  dome  of  this  beautiful  capitoL 

""'^.i*  ?l^»y*  ii*ble  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  an  European  Governments,  European  policy,  and 

yJ^SS^nT^i-S^'in  *L*^,Sili«'^f'S  9^  •**••  European  power,  will  soon  cease  to  exist  in  all 

AUquesooDS  relative  to  the  government  of  foreiim  ..»  j.  a        •    iv^-j.    xi a j.v        _xi. 

nations,  whether  of  the  Old  or  Wew  World,  have  b4n  *"®  ''^^  domam  that  stretches  from  the  north- 
treated  by  the  United  States  as  questions  of  fhct  only,  pole  to  the  equator;  and  throughout  that  en- 
and  our  predecessors  have  cautiously  abstained  from  tire  region  yonder  flag  shall  float)  and  under  it 
l*fiS*'*^^  them  unta  the  clearest  evidenoe  was  ^n  human  beings  shall  enjoy  the  blessmgs  of 
In  tlieir  poasewion,  to  enable  them  not  only  to  decide  a.^^  *./vw/*-«w,^«*  ^n^w^^T^^TLA  \^^  /*«*  n^»<.^u,< 
«neetty>ni  to  shield  their  decisions  from^every  un-  Jf  ®®  government,  gnaranteed  by  our  Oonstitu- 
worthy  imputation.  In  all  the  contests  that  have  "0°»  improved  as  it  has  been  by  the  terrible 
ariaen  out  of  the  revolutions  of  France,  out  of  the  dis-  Struggles  through  which  we  have  passed ;  and 
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this  people  will  go  on  in  a  career  of  progperity  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Bingham  was  then 

for  whicn  the  history  of  the  world  from  its  be-  agreed  to,  npon  a  division — jogs  100,  nays  17. 

ginning  to  this  hour  can  show  no  parallel^'  The  question  then  was  npon  sabstituting  th« 

The  Speaker:    "The  question   is  on  the  proposition  of  the  minority,  as  amended,  for 

amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  the  proposition  of  the  majority, 

the  resolution  of  the  minority  of  the  com-  The  question  was  taken  upon  the  amended 

mittee."  substitute   for  the  migority  report,  and  de- 

The  question  was  taken,  and  decided  in  the  oided  in  the  affirmative^  aa  follows:  . 

negative,  as  foUows:  YKAs-Mcssrs.    AlUson,    Ambler,  Ames,   Arm- 

Yeas  — Messrs.  Adams,  Archer,   Axtell,   Ayer,  S«»f  i  Aspw,  Atwood,  BeMiMi,  Ben^ 

BantT  Wt7  ii5kRii<l   R^kir  BovZ  JaJmi  BMgfiam,  Geowe  M.  Brooks,  Buoklqr,  Bnffinton, 

nJ^oki    bSS-^' calkin    W ffliam  T   *C?S  ' fiiSer  BSShard', EodeHck E. Butle^Cske, CeiJn*, CluircC 

ClTrke 'cSv^ind  S  nton^^^  ^1»  ^'"^^  T.  Clark.  CobuJo,  CoW.  Cook,  Co- 

Geti,  Gibson,  GrUwold,  Hwgtt  Hambleton,  rfamiU^  nl;iSMV^^ 

Mn^i^riA  M«N^wV,S»^^  Keto^.  Knapp,  Win,'  Lawrence,  BiS^ard,  M'd 

Xsfy   Min^en  ^;w£^'m^^  ^"^y^  kcOnK^;   McG^w,   MerciJr,   ^lUkSi    H. 

dffi^eeveL^I?^  R^rSiW^^  Moore/ Jesse  H.  koore,Wi\Uam  Moire,  Daniel  J. 

dS;shS^,la!rTj"oi^^^^  Mo^«;»  S^^z^v^^^^vT!r'\>i::r^''^ 

Strader,  Swalm,  Sweeney,*^Van  Horn,  Van'Xrump  ?^'Z^n\  RaS^-i  a^^^iFi^LJ^^^l' 

Ward,  ^ells,  ^hltmore,  Eugene  M.  Wilson.  w£l  sSSfh'w^^'  ^Y^Jl^^f^'^^fJ^^^I- 

Chester,  Woo'd,  and  Wookwanl-77.  SSihir     fiS!£/-  R^^jS^f^^'HSS^v^S^J^a?^" 

NATs-Mesirs.  Allison,  Ambler,  Ames,  AmcU,  ;?!*'**&.. !^^^*&n.?^*?«^^J?'??..^?i^^ 


Asper,  Atwood,  Bailey,  B^aman,  Be^amin, Wnett  Jer  b««^  ^-r/^^^J^^^ 

Bentoi.  Bingham,  BlUr,  George  M.  Brooks,  Buck-  f^  VwL^^^t^  ^^SJf^tSwi^  w^^'  ^'^' 

ley.  Bukntol,  Buichard  Burdett,  Benjamin  K  But-  ^^aS  ^hn  T^51^«  ^^^'.l  W^^nl'  YflS^^"'''"' 
lef,  Boderick  B.  Butler,  Cake,  Cessna,  Churchill.        nTISLw^        4^.^'     AJJS^^TTin*  w  -i 

Amasa  Cobb,  Conger,  Coik,  Coiles,  Dawes,  Dicker  BankI^^S^"k.^?rTU^w;«^^S:i  ^%' 

Fij^^^'iintlnTi'F^^^^^^  ttKB^i^J--^  B^; 

HsS    ni^Wnr^kU?  Ho^^  Benjam\n  Outler, Calkm, 'Sidne^  Claike7- 


i,'kill.  Hoar,  Hooper,  Hotc'hkiss      c2Bra«L  T    ro\»S  rJS^^^^ 


Jndd,  Eelley,  Kellogg,  Kelsey,  Ketcbamj^  ^^ApP* 
Laflin,  Lawrence.   ~  "     ' 


roy. 

Shanks,  Forter  Sheldon,  John  A.  Smith,  William  vih/Tlit'  '^i^^''\>J^^-S"'^^^Z^'^v^u^^'^.Z^T^i^ 

Smyth 'starkweather,  Stiughton,  StrickWd,  Strong,  Se^'RiL^SU^^h;  J*w '  Rhiiv!  'tS^I*?' 

Tatfe,  tavlor,  Town8end,T^wioiell,  Tyner;  UpsoS,'  ^iTi  P^A^^ilH^n^ 

CadwaUder  fc.  Washbuiii,  WiUiaii  B.  w'ashbum^  I  t^^  fl?^  t^^^^' R^^kS^^J'  ^^} 

Welker,  Wheeler,  WiUardTjohn  T.  Wilson,  Winans^  Trimhir  v}n^^\ll^J^^^^J!^S'  w??^''^' 

and  Witcher-101.  ^  w7SSiiit«T  W^  J^»d  W^^wl  "^"^ 

Not  VoTiFO-Meesrs.  Armstrong,  Bamnm,  Barry,        v^ vJ^S^la^   ^ii   A^7^;«,««  u. 

Biggs,  Boles.  Bowen,  Buck,  Cobuii  Covode '  Crebs  „«S   BnST^w.n  7.^.^f«4  ^i..  5iT'  ^T 

niHlSSi- Davis.  El«.llidd«mM.HRwlLv.H*v«k«^..n'  5?."'  lP',^»  Bowcn,  Cleveland,  Crebe,  Davis,  Gil- 

^  _         _    ™deman,  Hambleton,  Hawley,Haxs,Heaftori, 

L.  Jones, '^err. 


rr^u^hri^Tvir^h  Tobi^Sv  ^"^^  Jenckes  'Aleiander  'H.  Jon4s,  thfomaa  L 

Wn^;r?««;rif •  M?X  fl^i'iM  TOoJrif^^  •^^^^^  Loughriige,  Lynch,  McOormiot,  Samuel  P. 

Mm«r'  P««k  p;JJ«  ^'«2^  p!^V  Wd^a^^ln^  ^^^^^  MyersrTPeck;  Peters,   Ridgway,    Sanfotd, 

ft^  R\^m '  wm?;J  J^&«Sa^  ^nrtS^S^f  T  Slocuml  Wirthlngton  C.  Smitfi,  StevWbteTen«m 

sMrv?!^,^^^^^^^  KTi^sJr^ffiJS;  te.^'^^a^      tSd  T;^d'^'^' 

Trimble,  Van  XukenJTail  Wyci,  Voorhees,  Wall  w*lkioe,  Wilkinson,  WiUiams,  and  Witchei— tt. 

laco,  Wilkinson,  and  Williams— 62.  The  joint  resolution,   as  amended   bj  the 

So  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Logan  was  adoption  of  the  Bubstitute,  was  ordered  to  be 

not  agreed  to                           "^            ^  engrossed  for  a  third  reading ;  and,  being  en- 

The  qnestion  recurred  npon  the  amendment  «''S«^  ^'  ^"  accordingly  read  the  third  tinae. 

moved  by  Mr.  Bingham  for  the  substitute  re-  .  7^^^  quesUon  being  on  the  passage  of  the 

ported  by  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Jomt  resolution,  it  was  passed. 

Foreiim  Affairs.  ^""^  resolution  was  not  acted  on  in  the 

The  amendment  of  JCr.  Bingham  was  to  ^^?^*- „     .          ^            ,              ^    .  .^. 

strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  ^?®  foUowmg  act  was  also  paawd  at  this 

substitute,  and  to  insert  in  lien  thereof  the  ^^'"^^  ^)pomtmg  a  new  legal  hohdaj ; 

following:  -^  ^  enacUd,  Oe,^  That  the  fbUowinff  days,  to  wit : 

The  Urst  day  of  January,  oommon&  called  New- 

That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  remon-  Year's  day ;  the  fourth  day  of  July :  the  twenty-fifth 

Btrate  against  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  the  day  of  December,  commonly  called  Christmas-dLirr, 

war  in  Cuba  haa  been  conducted,  and,  if  he  shall  and  anv  day  appointed  or  recommended  by  the  Ptmq.. 

deem  it  expedient,  to  solicit  the  codperation  of  other  dent  of  the  united  States  as  a  day  of  public  tmt  or 

Qovemmeuts  in  such  measures  as  he  may  deem  thanksgiving,  shall  be  holidays  within  the  Distriot 

necessary  to  secure  from  both  contending  parties  of  Columbia,  and  shall,  for  all  purposes  of  present- 

an  observance  of  the  laws  of  war  recognixeci  by  all  ins  for   payment   or  acceptance  lor  the  maturity 

civilized  nations.  and  protest,  and  giving  notice  of  the  dishonor  of  bilta 
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of  exchange,  bank  ohecka,  and  promiMory  notesi  or  against  $812,524,408,  for  1868 ;  wLich  last  sum 

'''^^'*?e*^®.?5*?™i^*"*H?;P^''^*^^^*H^  exceeded  by  some  eight  millions  the  amomt 

considered  as  ia  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  „„„^„a^  j  xvv«  i  oat 

caUed  Sunday ;  and  all  notes,  drafts,  checks,  or  other  a^eMea  |or  1557.        ^,     „^  ,    ^        ^  « ,      .„ 
commeraal  or  negotiable  paper  fUHng  due  or  matnr-        Ihe  revenue  Irom  the  State  tax  of  2^  mills 

ing  on  either  of  said  houdays  shall  be  deemed  as  on  each  dollar,  assessed  in  the  grand  list  for 

having  matured  on  the  day  previous.  1869^  amounted  to  |905,914.46.     This  sum, 

The  action  of  Congress  upon  the  tariff,  the  together  with  the  moneys  received  from  the 

public  debt,  and  the  finances,  is  stated  else-  Mvings-banka^  mutual  and  foreign  insurance 

^bere.  companies,  and  other  sources,  including  the 

The  following  message  from  the  President  collection  of  State  and  commutation  taxes  that 

was  received,  but  no  act  was  passed  in  com-  ^^  remained  unpaid  on  April  1,  1869,  raised 

pliance  with  the  suiorestions :  t^®  receipts  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  81, 

WA^EofoToif,  D.  C,  Ju^  15, 1870.  l^B  ^  »  ^^^  $1,788,766  49. 

To  iU  SenaU  and  Si»m  qf  S^rmrUaiivu  :  ,  The  expenditures  durmg  the  same  year,  m- 

TooT  attention  is  respc^Btfulfy  called  to  the  neoes-  duding  the  interest  paid  on  the  funded  debt, 

aity  of  paauDg  an  Indian  appropriation  bill  before  but  exclusive  of  the  sums  employed  in  the  pur- 

themembeta  of  Congrees  separate.    WHhout  such  ^^^^  ^f  State  bonds,  and  those  expended  on 

appropriation  Indian  hostihUes  are  sure  to  ensue,  __ki:^  k«;m:*»«o  ..« J^s«-t5*J«™   «-  J^rv^,^*; 

Sa  iJith  them  suffering,  loss  of  life,  and  orpendi'  P?*>^J  bmldings  and  mstitutions,  as  appropn- 

tures  vast  as  compared  with  the  amount  asked  for.  ated  by  the  Legislature,  were,  in  the  aggregate. 

The  latest  int^Ugence  fh)m  Europe  indicates  the  $1,227,797.48.     The  debenture  and  contingent 

imminence  of  a  war  between  Prance  and  North  Ger-  expenses  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  ses- 

Sj^AJ^'^aSL^SiSSn  ??^S^t^  »««>»  0/ 1869  were  $26,849.47  lees  ttian  for  the 

the  oommercial  marine  of  this  country.  preoeaing  year. 

The  vesaels  of  tliis  country  at  the  present  time  are        Of  the  State  claims  against  the  Federal  Gov- 

insufficient  to  meet  Uie  demand  which  the  existence  erument  for  expenses  incurred  on  account  of 

°J  t^^^  ?S.^^5fT'  ^^PT  ^?°5!?J!S!1!5!2?  ^^  l**®  ^ivU  war,  the  sum  of  $21,400  was  col- 

of  the  United  States,  and  I  submit  to  the  oonsidera-  i^^a^j  i„„x   „^^^^     a   i««««  J1-*L«  ^.p  ♦i.^-- > 

tion  of  Congreea  that  the  interests  of  the  country  will  ^^^  last  year.      A  large  portion  of  these 

be  advanced  by  the  opportunity  to  our  (dtizens  to  Claims,  to  the  amount  of  above  $200,000,  Still 

purchase  veaaels  of  forSgn  construction  for  the  for-  remains  unsettled.    The  Federal  Government 

eign  trade  of  the  country.    An  act  to  this  effect  may  refuses  to  allow  them,  objecting  to  the  vouch- 

be.  Umitbd  in  its  duratbn  to  meet  the  immediate  ^^b  presented  therefor,   on  the  ground  that 

"^%i«ign  mail  service  of  the  United  Sutes  is,  in  certain  reouired  formalities  were  omitted  on 

a  laice  degree,  depending  unon  the  Bremen  and  the  part  of  the  State  at  the  time  when  thpse 

Hambnrg  lines  of  steamers.    The  Post-Oifioe  I>epart-  expenses  were  made.    It  is  anticipated  that, 

ment  haa  entered  into  contracts  in  writing  with  the  ^nder  more  favorable  rulings  at  the  Treasury 

two  ompames  above  named  and  with  the  Williams  -na^oi^mAT**  4n  Txraa'k;«i«4yv«i    ^\^yx*  •  *\>\*iK  /«► 

&  GnioiTKnea,  wspectively,  for  a  reguUr  and  con-  ?®P^®i*  *?  Washmgton,  about  a  third  or 

tinuoua  service  of  two  years.   The  only  arrangement  fourth  part  Of  these  unsettled  claims  will  be 

that  oould  be  made  with  the  Inman  and  Cunard  lines  allowed  and  paid,  as  they  are  no  less  just  than 

is  temponiiT,  and  may  be  broken  off  at  any  time,  those  which  have  been  paid. 
The  North-German  lines  are  first  oUas  in  point  of       y^^  ^^^  ^^^  organized  under  the  regula- 

r^r.X'nSSS.'rffSS^'?;;^^?^  ««»«  of  the  natio^jS  .r^  stm  remrm 

thirty-aix  hours  in  advance  of  the  Williams  &  Quion  Connecticut,  doing  business  under  the  laws  of 

line.    Should  the  Korth-German  steamers  be  bl9<dc-  the  State.    They  are  banks  of  discoxmt,  with 

aded  OT  impeded  by  France,  our  postal  intercourse  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,460,000,  but  issue 

with  foreign  nations  will  be  greatly  embarrassed  ^^  rSnnlatinff  tio+aii  -^  '       »       » 

unless  Ck>i%resa  shall  interpose  for  its  relief.  no  circulating  notes.  .     .v     c  w 

I  suggest  to  Congress  thepropriety  of  ftirther  post-        ^^^  Apnl  1,  1870,  there  were  in  the  State 

poninz  the  tame  for  adjournment,  with  the  view  of  fifty-eieht  savings-banks ;  three  of  them  had 

considering  the  questions  herein  communicated.  been  chartered  by  the  General  Assembly  at 

U.  S.  GBANT.  ^]je  session  of  1869.    The  amount  of  their  de- 

On  July  15th  both  Houses  adjourned,  and  posits  on  January  1, 1870,  was  $47,409,804.11 ; 

the  session  closed.  which  exceeds  by  more  than  six  millions  the 

OONTSrEOTIOUT.    The  financial  condition  amount  of  thdr  deposits  on  January  1,  1869. 

of  the  State  of  Connecticut  appears  to  be  pros-  The  sum  of  their  loans,  secured  on  real  estate, 

perous  in  a  high  degree.    Besides  paying  the  ^as  $27,081,162.78. 

interest  on  her  ftinded  debt,  she  has  been  for       The  railway  interest  in  Connecticut  appears 

several  years  making  payments  on  the  prin-  to  be  steadily  growingin  importanee  and  mag- 

cipftL    Thus,  in  1869,  she  paid  the  sum  of  nitude ;  and  the  service  of  the  several  roads  is 

$346,600;  thereby  reducing  her  liabilities  to  improving  with  regard  to  fooility  and  conven- 

$«,80ei925.«a;    while  she  had  a  surplus  of  ience.    Concerning  their  value  of  stock  and 

$548,408.81,  carried  to  the  credit  of  tne  new  length  of  line,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  their 

account  for  the  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  working  expenses  and  earnings,  an  abstract  is 

April  1, 1870.  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 

The  value  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  chartered  capital  of  railroads |«^,800  OO 

State  is  advancing  rapidly.    Its  increase  last  CapiuipaW  in..................... i!i'5!5'5!!I  S 

year  was  little  iSss  than  ten  millions;  the  SS??f*e^ijJS2S 

grand  list  for  1869  haying  been  $822,653,488,  Namber  of  hlghwajB  crossed  at  grade 90s 
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Cost  of  foal $647,964  S8 

Costof  oil  and  waste $91,967  81 

Namber  of  milea  rtm  by  tralna 8,961,4fi9 

CarryUigpaasenfren 6^797,463 

Namber  of  engines 20S 

Number  of  passenger-cars. 968 

Namber  of  merchandise-cars 9,916 

Namber  of  men  employed 4,978 

Repairs  of  roads $1,041,454  09 

Repairs  of  bridges $190,604  97 

ToUl  cost  of  maintenance  of  way $1^409,078  60 

Tons  of  merchandise  transported 1,8!S,575 

Gross  earnings $8,874,117  69 

Net  earnings $9,890.664  64 

Undivided  sarolus $590,604  39 

One  mile  of  raUroad  to  every  7.84  saoare  miles  of  territory. 
One  mile  of  railroad  to  every  894.9  Inhabitants. 

Sixt^-five  accidents  occnrred  on  these  roads 
during  the  year :  thirty-two  were  fatal ;  twen- 
ty-eight not  fatal;  and  of  the  remaining  five 
the  resalt  is  unknown.  The  cause  of  these 
occurrences  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  care- 
lessness of  the  persons  themselves  iigured,  no 
great  collisions  of  trains  having  taken  place. 
Seven  millions  of  people,  who  dul;^  kept  their 
seats  in  the  cars,  were  safely  carried  to  their 
destination. 

But,  the  better  to  provide  for  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  the  travelling  public,  and  to 
perfect  the  service  of  the  rulways  in  other 
respects,  the  State  Railroad  Commissioners 
recommended  the  adoption  of  several  precau- 
tionary measures  by  legislative  enaS^tment,  as 
follows : 

1.  That  the  fiscal  year  of  all  railroad  oompanies 
tennlnato  on  the  81  st  day  of  Deoember  of  each  year. 

2.  That  all  highway  bridgea  hereafter  constructed 
over  any  railroad  trade  in  Connectient  shall  be  built 
at  a  height  fixed  by  the  general  railroad  commission* 
era;  but  if  said  bridges  by  the  formation  of  the 

Sound  are  obliged  to  be  less  than  eighteen  feet  in 
e  dear  above  the  top  of  the  rail  on  the  railroad 
track,  then  the  said  bridges  shall  be  built  with  safe- 
gniards  upon  eaoh  side,  so  that  a  man  standing  on 
tne  to^  of  the  railroad  car  shall  have  warning  that 
the  tram  is  approaching  such  a  danger. 

8.  That  an  act  be  passed  requiring  the  several  rail- 
road companies  to  place  a  telegrapnio  instrument  in 
one  tieket-oiflee  in  each  town  through  which  their 
railroad  runs,  where  a  telegraph-ofl^  is  not  now 
established,  and  to  funuBh  a  competent  person  to 
operate  the  same  during  the  usual  business  hours. 

i.  That  the  form  of  schedule  for  the  returns  of 
railroad  companies  be  amended  generally. 

6.  That  an  aet  be  passed  forbidding  any  town  or 
city  to  build  a  highway  or  street  over  any  railroad 
track  at  grade,  or  parallel  thereto  within  the  distance 
of  seventy-five  feet,  without  permission;  and  also 
giving  authority  to  change  and  abolish  grade  cross- 
ing, and  highways  parallel  to  railroads  whenever  it 
is  mipossible  to  do  ao,  throughout  the  State,  upon  or 
near  any  and  all  railroads. 

6.  That  an  act  be  passed  defining  the  powers  of  the 
commiasioners  over  the  depot  acconunooations  of  old 
existing  railroads. 

7.  That  an  act  be  passed  giving  to  the  eommlssion- 
ers  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  State  House  at  Hiutford. 
where  their  records  shall  be  kept  for  examination  and 
preservation,  and  where  maps  and  profiles  of  the 
several  railroads  shall  be  deposited  and  kept,  and 
that  the  Secretly  of  State  be  required  to  deliver  to 
the  chairman  of  the  railroad  committee  all  maps, 
profiles,  and  papers  relating  to  railroads,  which  have 
previously  been  deposited  by  such  roads  in  his 
office. 

8.  That  the  use  of  kerosene,  or  other  inflammable 
oil  or  material,  be  forbidden  in  the  passenger-can  of 
any  railroad  company  in  this  State. 


9.  That  the  law  regarding  the  fendng  of  railroAdi, 
embodied  in  sections  492, 493,  and  494,  of  the  genenl 
railroad  act,  be  amended. 

A  law  was  made  by  the  General  Assemhly 
at  its  last  session,  ordaining  that  '*no  hi^hwflj 
or  public  street  of  any  kind,  shall  hereafter  be 
laid  out,  or  constructed,  across  any  railroad  k 
this  State  upon  a  level  therewith,  except  under 
authority  and  permission  in  writing  from  tb« 
general  railroad  commissioners.*^ 

The  number  of  births  and  deaths  as  \rell  as 
of  marriages  and  divorces,  which  took  place  in 
Connecticut  during  the  year  1869,  with  some 
data  indicating  the  duration  of  life  of  the 
inhabitants,  was  as  follows:  ^'In  1869  there 
were  12,481  births,  or  twelve  more  than  the 
preceding  year.  Of  these  6,505  were  inal^ 
and  5,886  females,  or  a  ratio  of  52.5  boys  to 
47.5  girls  in  each  100  born.  The  number  of 
plurmity  births  was  125 ;  the  number  of  illegit- 
imates, 118.  September  and  March  witne^ed 
the  most  births. 

The  namber  of  marriages  was  4,754,  twenty 
more  than  the  previous  year.  The  greates: 
gain  in  the  number  of  marriages  was  in  Hart- 
ford county.  No  marriages  took  place  in  the 
town  of  Prospect,  and  in  Sterling  and  Killing- 
worth  but  one  each. 

The  deaths  registered  numbered  8,417,  em- 
bracing 4,280  males,  and  8,972  females.  More 
than  one-third  died  before  the  age  of  five,  and 
little  more  than  one-quarter  had  reached  the 
age  of  wxty.  Five  were  over  100  years  old, 
three  women  and  two  men.  One  of  the  latter 
was  a  farmer  in  Colchester,  who  lived  to  be 
110.  About  a  quarter  of  the  number  of  deaths 
was  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
The  deaths  from  suicide  were  29 ;  from  poidon- 
ing,  16;  from  burQs  and  scalds,  47;  from 
drowning,  106. 

There  were  491  divorces,  the  largest  nnmbor 
ever  reported,  and  bearing  the  proportion  of 
nearly  one  divorce  to  ten  marriages.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  details : 


COUNTTES. 


Hartford 

New  Haven.. 
New  London, 

Fairfield 

Windham  ... 
Litchfield.... 

Hiddloftex 

Tolland 

Total 


THroKM 

Hoakud 

Qraatod. 

Petitloow. 

(» 

SO 

138 

40 

VQ 

16 

97 

S8 

» 

13 

47 

16 

89 

9 

SS 

13 

491 

164 

Pfctlrliwii. 


The  grounds  on  wrhich  these  divorces  irerc 
respectively  applied  for  and  granted  were  the 
usual  ones  of  cruelty,  desertion,  infidelity,  in- 
temperance,  misconduct,  single  or  combined 
together.  In  three  cases,  the  dissolutiozi.  of 
marriage  was  sued  for  and  obtained  for  c&uae 
affecting  its  validity  from  the  beginniji^, 
namely,  for  fraudulent  contract. 

As  the  number  of  these  cUvorces  is  &ppar> 
ently  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  popolflition, 
they  being  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one 
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riage  dissolved  in  every  ten  contracted  within  for  each  child  of  school  age  was  declared  and 

the  same  period  of  time,  the  Governor  urged  paid  last  year  to  the  several  school  districts  in 

on  the  Legislatore  at  its  session  the  propriety  the  sum  of  $126,656.65 ;   and  $8,808.15  were 

of  giving  Vxeii  serious  attention  to  the  subject,  paid  for  salaries  and  expenses. 

He  recommended  a  careM  examination  into  The  total  receipts  for  school  purposes  from 

the  reasons  assigned  in  the  above-mentioned  all  sources,  during   the   year,  amounted  to 

491  cases,  to  the  end  of  ascertaining  whether  $1,269,152.82;   which  was  $226,066.12  more 

aoj  means  can  be  found  capable  of  mitigating,  than  the  receipts  of  the  preceding  year.    The 

if  not  coring,  this  steadily-growing  evil,  either  aggregate  expenditures  for  public  schools  in 

by  limiting  the  grounda  on  which  divorces  are  the  same  year  were  $1,278,827.01.    This  out- 

to  be  sued  for,  or  by  restraining  the  liberty  of  lay,  though  it  is  greater  than  in  former  years, 

courtsia  granting  them.  He  also  recommended  was  amply  compensated  by  the  advantages 

a  thorough  revision  of  the  laws  concerning  di-  resulting  from  the  working  of  the  new  system ; 

voroe  as  they  existed  in  tiie  State.    A  move-  as  the  public  schools  have  now  become  abso- 

ment  in  this  direction  was  made  by  the  Legls-  lately  free,  instruction  being  open  to  all  alike, 

latare  at  its  last  session,  and  the  matter  rather  With  a  view  of  increasing  the  usefulness  of 

warmly  debated,  but  without   any  decisive  pubUo  schools,  a  revision  of  the  act  in  the 

result;    except  the  passing  of  a  law  which  General  Statutes  of  1866,  entitled  "An  act 

prescribes  that  "  no  decree  of  divorce  shall  be  concerning  education,'*  was  suggested  espe- 

granted  during  the  first  term  of  the  court  after  cially  for  the  purpose  of  amending  its  section 

the  bringing  of  the  petition  there,  or  unless  103,  so  as  to  include  drawing  among  the  pre- 

the  conrt  s^all  find  that  the  respondent  has  scribed  branches  of  elementary  instruction. 

actuaUy  received  notice  that  the  petition  is  The  object  was  that  plain  drawing  might  be 

pending.^*  taught  in  some  uniform  and  practical  system 

As  to  the  marriages  reported  for  1869,  of  mechanical  and  object-drawing ;  to  the  end 
though  their  total  number  appears  to  have  that  children,  being  thus  early  imbued  with 
been  larger  than  in  the  precedmg  year,  they  the  rules  of  proportion  and  correctness  of  de- 
were  in  reality  less,  so  far  as  regards  mar-  sign,  might  be  able,  when  practical  artisans, 
riages  contracted  between  persons  bom  in  the  to  execute  their  work  in  a  more  finished  and 
State.  This  excess  was  entirely  due  to  the  perfect  manner,  whatever  should  be  their  me- 
number  of  marriages  where  both  parties  were  chanical  profession, 
of  foreign  birth.  The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  New  Ha- 

Public  instruction  of  youth  seems  to  be  care-  ven,  which  is  regarded  as  "  the  Connecticut 

fully  attended  to  and  provided  for  in  Oonnect-  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts," 

icut.    During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  was  attended  in  1869  by  141  students,  71  of 

1868,  a  law  was  enacted,  abolishing  the  "  Bate  whom  were  from  the  State,  and  the  remaining 

BiH'^  system,  till  then  in  use,  and  substituting  70  from  twenty-one  other  States.    All  of  the 

the  ^*  Free  School "  system  in  its  place.    Every  scholarships  in  the  gift  of  the  State  are  now 

thing  connected  with  public  schools  has  since  taken  up. 

developed  itself  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner  as  The  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  which 
fully  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  change.  The  had  been  closed  two  years,  was  reopened  in 
whole  number  of  children  between  ^ar  and  September,  1869.  Since  its  reopening  it  had 
sixteen  years  of  age,  on  January  1,  1870,  was  fully  resimied  its  regular  course  of  training 
125,407 ;  and  the  number  of  children  registered  teachers,  and  fitting  them  properly  to  perform 
as  in  attendance,  for  a  greater  or  smaller  por-  the  laborious  task  of  imparting  instruction  to 
tion  of  the  year,  on  the  public  schools  was  youth  in  the  public  schools.  Within  the  short 
102,005 ;  which  is  above  5,000  in  excess  of  the  time  elapsed  from  its  reopening  to  Hay,  1870, 
attendance  on  public  schools  in  the  previous  there  had  been  received  180  students. 
year,  and  more  tiian  four-fifths  of  the  whole  There  are  not  a  few  public  ^  institutions 
number  of  children  within  school  age;  not-  established  in  Connecticut  having  distinct 
withstanding  the  fact  that  there  are  numerous  objects  of  charity  for  their  purpose;  and  all  of 
privat-e  schools  and  academies  open  for  instruc-  them  are  tenderly  cared  for  by  the  State.  In 
tion  throughout  the  State,  all  of  which  are  the  General  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Middle- 
reported  to  be  in  a  more  or  less  flourishing  town,  there  seems  nothing  to  be  wanting  to 
condition.  make  it  perfect  in  all  respects,  except  an  en- 

The  number  of  pupils  above  sixteen  years  of  largement  of  its  present  capacity,  which  is 

age,  not  entitled  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  ample,  but  not  enough  to  accommodate  all  the 

State  School  Fund,  but  who  attended  public  patients  for  the  reception  of  whom  application 

schools  last  year,  was  8,808.  is  made.    The  total  number  of  patients  on  the 

The  school  fiond,  as  appears  from  the  records  1st  of  April,  1870,  was  282,  bemg  an  increase 

of  the  last  biennial  examination  in  1868,  is  of  28  during  the  year.    Of  this  number,  114 

$3,044,058.87.     A   portion   of  this,    to   the  were  males,  and  118  females.    There  were 

amount  of  $86,425,  was  paid  into  the  Treasury  admitted  into  the  institution  during  the  year 

during  the  previous  year,  and  reloaned  on  184newpatients,  of  whom  48  were  discharged, 

bond  and  mortgage,  within  the  State.    Out  of  recovered;   18  discharged,  much  improved; 

this  fond  a  per  capita  dividend  of  one  dollar  27  discharged^  not  improved ;  21  died  (mostly 
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80oa  after  entering  the  institntion),  and  two  expense.    Nine  sacli  are  at  nreaent  nnder  in- 

were  fooi^d  not  insane.    Of  the  three  classes  straction  in  the  PerkiDS  Institution  and  Mas- 

for  whom  provision  is  made  in  the  act  of  inoor-  sachnsetts  Asjlam  for  the  Blind  at  600th  Bo»- 

poration,  there  are,  at  the  present  time,  165  ton. 

panper  patients,  67  indigent  patients,  and  ten       The  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  IltcVs  Home 

private  patients.     The  total  nnmber  of  all  for  Soldiers,  and  tne  State  Hospitals  at  Nev 

classes  treated  daring  the  year  was  843,  and  Haven  and  Hartford  are  comm^ided  as  of 

the  whole  number   discharged  111.     There  such  benefit  as  to  Justify  a  continuance  of  the 

wore  147  applications  for  admission,  daring  the  support  they  have  hitherto  received  from  the 

twelve  months  preceding  the  1st  of  April,  State. 

which  had  to  be  refused,  all  bat  41  of  whom       The  State  Reform  School  at  Meriden,  estah- 

were  from  this  State.  lished  eighteen  years  ago,  for  the  edacatioD 

It  wUl  be  seen,  from  this  statement,  that  the  and  correction  of  wayward  boys,  is  in  fall  and 

urgent  want  of  the  institution  is  more  room,  successfhl  operation.    Its  inmates,  on  March 

A  similar  asylum  is  also  in  operation  at  Hart-  81,  1870,  were  267 ;  which  is  28  more  than  m 

ford.  the  previous  year.    The  number  dbcharged 

The  solicitude  which  the  State  bestows  on  withm  the  twelve  months  preceding  that  £ite 
such  of  her  children  as  are  bom  weak-minded,  **  was  108 ;  of  whom  42  by  expiradon  of  sen- 
commonly  called  "  imbeciles,"  endeavoring  to  tence ;  one  by  order  of  court ;  46  consigned  to 
better  their  condition,  and  restore  to  them  as  parents,  and  friends,  with  the  understanding 
much  as  possible  what  Nature  seems  to  have  that  they  should  be  returned  to  the  institutaon 
denied,  appears  to  be  in  a  high  degree  com-  if  they  proved  ^obedient;  18  placed  with 
mendable.  An  institution  has  been  established  farmers;  one  died.  The  number  of  boys  re- 
for  such  persons  at  Lakeville,  during  the  last  ceived  into  the  school  during  the  year  was  131. 
twelve  years,  and  the  superintendent  urges  an  varying  in  age  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  inck- 
enlargement  of  the  building,  with  a  suitable  sive."  The  boys  learn  a  great  variety  of  man- 
increase  of  yearly  appropriations;  and  sug-  ual  pursuits;  they  are  furnished  also  with 
gests  that  all  weak^mmded  children  should  be  literary  instruction,  being  taught  the  common 
sent  thither,  as  it  is  only  such  that  can  be  con-  English  branches  used  in  the  public  schools, 
siderably  improved.  There  have  been  41  Good  care  is  taken  to  impress  them  with  the 
pupils  in  the  school  the  past  year;  average  principles  of  morality  and  religious  duty ;  ther 
attendance  88 ;  the  capacity  of  the  building  is  have  religious  instruction  every  Sabbath,  and 
sufficient  for  only  86.  Although  the  standard  prayers  morning  and  evening.  The  boys  have 
of  health  is  uniformly  low  with  this  class  of  made  in  the  sewing-shop,  461  coats,  1.087  pairs 
unfortunates,  there  has  been  no  death  in  the  of  pants,  744  shirts,  181  vests,  415  pairs  of  sus- 
school  during  the  year,  and  the  general  health  penders,  240  caps.  215  aprons,  and  numerous 
of  the  pupils  has  been  comparatively  good,  other  articles.  Tne  stock  of  the  institution  is 
The  institution  has  been  established  twelve  valued  at  $3,200,  the  farm  produced  $9,053.64, 
years,  and  its  success  is  no  longer  a  question  and  there  is  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  same,  of 
of  doubt.  The  State  pays  $8  a  week  n>r  each  $1,577.83.  The  horses  and  carriages,  wagons 
of  the  indigent  scholars.  Almost  complete  and  sleighs,  owned  by  the  school  are  valnwl  at 
idiots  have  been  so  far  improved  that  they  can  $1,975.  The  boys  caned  68,599  chair-seats, 
read  and  do  a  great  deal  toward  self-support  7,854  backs,  and  266  settees ;  the  institution 
They  are  instructed  in  various  branches  of  la-  received  therefor  over  and  above  exp^ises, 
bor  and  trades,  as  well  as  in  the  primary  and  $8,599.10.  The  farm  consists  of  168  acres, 
some  higher  grades  of  scholarship.  Of  tiie  87  The  total  receipts  of  the  institution  last  year 
inmates  of  the  school  since  its  conmienoement^  amounted  to  $54,900,  of  which  $26,146.70  for 
26  per  cent,  have  been  so  far  lifted  up  and  edu-  board,  and  $5,000  for  construction,  from  the 
cated  that  they  have  become  comparatively  State;  $20,887,05  from  chair-shops;  and  $1^- 
useful  members  of  society.  The  records  show  087.08  from  farm.  The  ezp^iditures  were  in 
that  this  proportion  have  been  dismissed,  and  the  aggregate  $53,117.50,  leaving  a  balance  of 
that  they  can  read  and  write,  and  now  work  in  $1,785.60  in  the  Treasury, 
a  mill  or  on  a  farm,  and  are  ^*  capable  of  self-  A  similar  school  for  girls  was  founded  and 
support."  commenced  operations  in  1870,  at  Middletown, 

In  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  under  the  style  of  "  The  Connecticut  Industrial 

Dumb,  there  were  last  year  281  inmates  under  School  for  Girls."    To  prevent  girls  between 

instruction.    This  institution  is  so  favorably  eight  and  fifteen  years  of  age  from  going  astray, 

known  for  its  good  management,  and  its  effi-  who  for  want  of  parental  care  are  likely  to  do  so, 

cient  manner  of  instructing  the  unfortunates  andtoredeemotners,  is  the  object  of  the  institn- 

is  so  well  appreciated  by  the  American  people  tion.    For  its  establishment  the  State  appropri- 

at  large,  that  of  the  above-mentioned  number  ated  $10,000;  private  persons  contributcKi  $70,- 

of  its  inmates  50  only  were  bom  in  Gonnecti-  000 ;  and  the  town  donated  a  piece  of  land  con- 

cut,  231  belonging  to  other  States.  taining  46  acres.    The  principal  buildings  of  the 

Those  among  her  children  who  are  deprived  institution  are  two  dwelling-houses,  separate 

of  sight,  the  State  causes  to  be  educated  in  though  near,  and  exactly  alike ;  each  capable 

some  well-reputed  institution  abroad,  at  her  of  accommooating  about  thirty  girls,  and  each 
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to  be  condacted  npon  the  familj  system,  ander  2,246,  or  425  more  than  in  the  preceding 
the  control  of  a  matron,  with  an  assistant-ma-  year.  The  average  number  of  prisoners  in  au 
ItoBj  who  is  also  the  teacher  of  the  inmates,  the  jails  was  297  and  a  fraction,  being  about 
and  a  honaekeeper  who  has  in  charge  all  that  62  more  than  in  1868.  On  the  1st  of  April, 
relates  to  the  domestio  seryice.  The  only  this  year,  there  were  813  confined,  or  69  more 
males  within  the  precincts  of  the  institution  are  than  at  the  same  date  last  year.  Of  the  whole 
the  snperintendent  and  the  fanner,  for  whom  number  of  prisoners  dnnng  the  year,  2,085 
separate  residences,  adapted  to  them  respec-  were  whites — 1,737  males  and  29  females — and 
tiYely^  have  been  built  on  the  grounds.  A  211  colored — 182  males  and  29  females;  591 
third  principal  structure,  the  school-building,  were  natives  of  the  State,  463  of  other  States, 
contains  ten  school-rooms,  a  library,  and  a  and  1,204  of  other  countries ;  185  were  strict- 
spacious  hall  to  be  used  for  the  daily  devotional  ly  temperate,  1,220  moderate  drinkers,  and  727 
exercises,  and  all  public  purposes.  By  the  end  habitually  intemperate.  The  principal  offences 
of  June,  1870,  one  of  the  houses  was  ready  for  for  which  arrests  were  made  are  given  as  fol- 
-occupancy.  Twenty-five  girls  had  actually  lows:  Assault,  225 ;  assault  and  battery,  162; 
been  received  into  the  institution  at  that  date,  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  26 ;  adultery,  10 ; 
and  applications  had  been  sent  in  already  for  burglary,  10 ;  breach  of  the  peace,  51 ;  common 
the  admittance  of  as  many  more  as  would  fill  drunkards,  SO ;  common  prostitutes,  15 ;  drunk- 
both  houses.  enness,  812 ;  larceny,  382 ;  obtaining  goods  on 
Crime  seems  to  be  increasing  in  the  State.  falsepretences,22;resistingofficer,  28;  stealing 
The  convicts  in  confinement  in  the  State-prison  from  person,  38 ;  vagrancy,  62 ;  lewd  conduct, 
on  March  31,  1870,  were  thirty-six  more  than  20 ;  horse-stealing,  20;  fornication  and  visiting 
oa  March  8^,  1869.  The  prison  is  so  crowded  houses  of  ill-fame,  14  each ;  rape,  8 ;  and  attempt 
that  some  of  the  male  convicts  had  to  be  at  rape,  9 ;  incendiarism,  9.  *  The  total  receipts 
lodged  in  the  female  wards.  They  are  made,  and  expenses  were  as  follows : 
however,  to  earn  their  bread  and  something  luceipu.  ezp«ium. 
more,  for  the  State.   The  product  of  their  labor         Ha rtfora $12,180  40       $io,483  C8 

last  je«  w«  sufficient  to  pay  flU  the  current  gi^gjja'Sn.::::::;:;:  t^^     1J;?SS 

expenses  of  the  prison,  and  clear  a  balance  of  Fairfleid 6,888  86        io,l70  28 

$5,»r7.48.    Concerning  the  number  of  con-         J^I°Sf^? ^'^^^         f^^,^ 

.\     .<>  1-x      i^xv  •      ix>^  ji  J       i.<  Litchfield not  ftated      not  stated 

victs^  tne  quality  of  tneir  onences,  ana  duration         Middlesex 2,864  gs         8,094  47 

of  punishment,  as  well  as  their  work  and  its         Tolland .''...'..       845  07  8  00 

result,  the  warden  makesin  his  report  the  fol-  The  State  militia  is  composed  of  thirty-nine 

lowing    statements:    "The    shoe-shops   paid  companies  of  infantry,  two  batteries  of  artil- 

$14^593,88,  the  burnishing-shops  $4,743.46,  the  lery,  a  battery  and  a  section  of  a  battery  drill- 

role-shops  $7,066.40.    From  visitors  they  re-  i^g  ^  light  artillery.    The  whole  number  or- 

ceived  $628.07;  from  the  United  States,  for  ganized  into  companies  and  duly  armed  and 

board  of  convicts,  $644.65,  and  interest,  $61.78 :  Equipped  is  8,707,  including  field  and  staff  oflB- 

total,  $27,627.64.     The  expenditures   were :  cers.    All  of  the  companies  have  drilled  two 

Expense    account,    $9,889 ;    provisions,    $8,-  jays  in  the  sprmg  and  six  days  in  the  fall,  for 

772.93;  clothing  and  bedding,  $1,142.60;  hos-  which  they  have  received  compensation.  There 

pital,  $640.83;  female  department,  $397.64;  have  been  600  new  enlistments  within  the 

transportation  of  convicts,  $206.99 ;  repairs  year,  and  642  have  been  discharged.    The  en- 

and  improvements,  $650.87 ;  balance  net  gain,  rolment  is  as  follows  * 

$5,977.48 :  total,  $27,627.64.  Inactive  nrflltte                                        40  930 

the  whole  number  in  confinement  March  xJUJcd |2 eaciiVcommutation '//.■.'.*'//.;!!  ^^^ 

31^  1869,  was  183,  since  received  99 — total  282.  Subject  to  dnty  in  case  of  war  or  Insnrrcc- 

Of  theae  51   were  discharged  by  expiration  ^^^^ ''^♦^^ 

of  sentence,   6  by  order  General  Assembly,  Though  the  maintaining  of  this  organized 

3  by  death,  1  by  suicide,  and  8  transferred  force  is  considered  necessary,  chiefly  in  aiding 

to  lunatic' asylum — leaving  219.    Of  these  208  the  civil  authority  in  the  repression  of  public 

are  in  for  the  first  time,  8  for  the  second,  1  for  disturbances,  it  is  recommended  ofiicially  that 

the  third,  and  2  for  the  fourth.    One  hundred  the  infantry  regiments  be  reduced  to  four, 

and  seventy-one  are  white  msles,  43  colored  with  eight  companies  in  each,  and  each  com- 

malea,  6  white  females ;  165  are  Americans,  54  pany  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  the  United 

foreigners;  20  are  under  thirty  years  of  age,  States  Army.    Such  reduction  would  at  the 

116  between  twenty  and  thirty,  49  between  same  time  save  a  part  of  the  expensesy  furnish 

thirty  and  forty,  22  between  forty  and  fifty,  force  enough  for  the  protection  of  the  State, 

and  12  over  fifty.    Nineteen  are  in  for  life,  49  and  secure  better  discipline.  The  expenditures 

for  burglary,  47  for  theft,  16  for  horso-stealing,  for  this  branch  of  the  public  service  last  year 

and  13  for  manslaughter.  amounted  to  $116,956.95 ;    and  the  receipts 

With  regard  to  persons  arrested  and  impris-  fVom  the  commutation-tax  during  the  same 

oued  in  the  jails  of  the  State  it  large,  the  of-  period  were  $59,427.95.    The  General"  A ssem- 

ficial  returns,  compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  bly  at  the  last  session  passed  a  law  "  in  altera- 

State,  show  as  follows :   ^^  The  whole  number  tion  of  an  act  for  forming  and  conducting  the 

of  persons  committed  during  the  year  was  military  force,"  ordaining  as  follows : . 
Vol.  X. — 14   a 
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It  Bludl  be  the  dutr  of  the  Governor  of  this  State,  try,  and  avoid  strengthciiinff  monopoliea.  We  depn- 

the  commander-in-cmef,   within  thirty  days  from  cate  frequent  change*  in  tanlrle^lation  as  deranging 

the  day  of  the  pasaagfe  of  thie  act,  to  appoint  a  the  circulation  or  capital  and  inlUcting  nnforfweeo 

committee  of  three  aoitable  pereona  to  prepare  a  re-  suffering  upon  labor. 

Tiaion  of  the  lawa  regulating  the  military  force  of  7.  We  commend  the  action  oftheXjegiBlatnraftiid 

tlus  State,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  next  session  the  Board  of  Education  in  sustaimng  our  system  of 

of  the  General  Assembly.  common  schools,  so  essential  to  a  prosperous  repuV 

^     _,  ,             ^   ^«»,^  XI.     T^       VI .          1-  ij  lican  government,  and  we  especially  approve  the  ef- 

On  February  9,  1870,  the  Kepaolicans  held  forts  made  to  protect  and  educate  the  children  em- 

their  State  Oonvention  for  the  purpose  of  ployed  in  factories. 

nominating  candidates  for  State  officers  at  the  ,  8.  We  thank  the  Bepublijans  of  the  last  Genenl 

«^»ai.oi  /l1Ai*f;/^n  r,i%  At^mI  Ajth  Atianinir      U^r  Aflscmbly  for  thcu*  successftil  cfforts  to  scouTe  s  short 

^neral  electioD,  on  April  4tli  ensuing.     Mar-  ^^  economical  session.  While  insisting  upon  econo- 

shall  Jewell  was  renominated  for  Orovernor,  ^y^  ^^  approve  a  generous  discharge  of  all  cbsriu- 

Morris  Tyler  for  Lieutenant-Governor ;  Hiram  ble  duties,  and  particularly  our  obligiaions  to  disabled 

Appelman  for  Secretary  of  State ;  David  P.  soldiers  and  the  orphans  of  those  who  died  for  their 

Nichols  for  Treasurer;  and  James  W.  Manning    <^?"*^-    ,  ,,        ,         *,  «.k,  . „w„, 

for  OomptroUer.    At  the  «mie  meeting  they  p^"  ,1\«  rtC-lS' JT^^nr^^ 

unanmiously  adopted   the   following   resolu-  upon  an  unhesitating  compliancewith  this  as  with  «U 

tions :                                                              •  other  provisions  of  the  national  Constitution. 

JSetolved,  We  look  with  profound  satisfaction  and  ^^'  We  recommend  to  the  GenerBl  Assembly  tie 

ratitude  ipon  the  record  of  the  Republican  party ;  passage  of  a  law  providmg  for  the  election  of  mem- 

-  ^»«»«.:/.n  «A  ifKA*f»o*t^  iki^ii.1  ^/*it». .  if  a  <iVi«r»i/4«%t«> .  bers  of  Congress  la  the  autumn. 

^e  heartil] 
the  Govei 

form  at  Chicago  and  the  resolutions  of  the  kst  State  S^P^®  ^?''  f  triumphant  election  of  the  ticket  thi3 

Convention.                                                       .  ^7  nominated, 

2.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  confirmed  On  February  22,  1870,  the  Democrats  met 

our  confidence  in  the  integrity,  ability,  and  patriot-  Jq  State  Convention  to  nominate  candidates  st 

ir»  ^^£?'^«~^  %*^'?  we  conjrratulate  him  and  ^     aforesaid  election.    For  Governor,  the? 

the  country  upon  the  general  and  mcreasing  prev»-  imvw«*«.   ^  ^^                             -^^     A-—* 

lenoe  of  pLoilad  good  order  in  the  Utely  x3>5uoua  nominated  James  E.  English ;  for  Lieutenant- 

States,  the  rapidly  approaching  completion  of  recon-  Governor,  Julius  Hotchkiss ;  for  Secretary  of 

Btruction,  and  the  adoption  by  thirtv  States  of  the  State,    Thomas    M.   Waller ;    for    Treasurer, 

fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Nationsl  Constitution,  Charles  M.  Pond :    for  Comptroller,  Seth  8. 

*^erJ!S3P.;^2il'^lft.'Xfr.i'*^«'''°'**  ^S^-    Before  ^o.™.they.dopted, by. 

8.  The  national  Administration  deserves  the  warm-  unanimous  vote,  the  loUowmg  platform : 

est  praise  for  its  economical  expenditures  and  its  Besoloedy  That  the  Demooraoy  of  Connooticat  nov, 

scrupulous  fidelity  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  as  in  the  jpast,  occupy  the  proud  position  of  tiw  de- 

through  which  it  has  been  able  to  reduce  the  debt  fenders  ox  the  true  principles  of  eonatitational  fnt- 

over  $80,000,000  since  Maroh  1, 1869,  and  we  accept  dom,  based  upon  the  equiuity  of  the  States ;  snd  for 

its  action  as  amply  fulfilling  the  hopes  and  pledges  tlie  success  of  their  cause  they  rely  upon  the  intelli- 

of  its  friends  and  justifying  the  highest  ezpectationtf  genoe  of  the  people,  and  their  devotion  to  the  asme 

of  its  future.  ideas,  illustrated  by  the  example  of  the  fathecs  in  the 

4.  We  rejoice  that  the  first  act  of  Congress  under  purer  days  of  the  republic. 

the  present  Administration  was,  in  accordance  with  Jitaohidy  That  the  State  of  Connecticut  is  Unisy 

our  declaration  of  the  true  policy  last  year^  a  formal  the  same  free  and  Independent  State  that  it  has  been 

affirmation  that  when  the  national  debt  is  paid  it  for  more  than  two  hundred  yean,  with  fhll  power  to 

must  be  in  coin,  except  where  it  is  otherwise  ex-  declare  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  be  clothed  with 

pressly  provided  in  the  original  contract,  and  sol«  the  elective  franchise  within  its  borders ;  and  when 

emnly  pledging  the  United  States  to  "  make  provision  this  power  is  forcibly  taken  away,  and  its  ballot-box«s 

at  the  earUest  practical  period  for  the  redemption  of  subject  to  the  hireling  soldiery  of  the  General  Govero- 

United  States  notes  in  coin.**    We  denounce  repudl-  ment,  tlie  State  will  have  lost  its  boasted  soveretgntr, 

ation  in  all  its  forms,  whether  through  taxation  of  and  become  degraded  to  the  position  of  a  conquered 

the  bonds,  or  their  payment  in  paper.    We  are  stem-  province. 

Iv  opposed  to  the  expansion  of  the  currency ;  we  call  Betolved.  That    the    fifteenth    amendment^  so 

for  all  possible  wise  legislation  and  prudent  manege-  called,  to  tne  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  u  in 

ment  of  the  finances ;  bv  which  we  may  as  speedily  no  sense  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  but  is  i 

as  possible,  without  a  violent  disturbance  of  business,  radical  change  thereof,  striking  at  tiie  principle  of 

resume  specie  payment^  and  with  it  obtain  a  sound  State  rights,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  compact 

and  uniform  currency  of  coin,  and  of  paper  immedi-  formed  oy  tne  various  States  in  the  Convention  of 

ately  convertible  into  coin,  believing  that  no  other  1788 ;  ana  its  forced  and  fraudulent  adoption  at  tbe 

currency  will  secure  the  just  reward  of  either  labor  point  of  the  bayonet  will  be  the  deadliest  blow  ever 

or  capital.  struck  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  and  the  liber- 

5.  in  both  national  and  State  administrations  we  ties  of  the  people. 

call  for  a  continuance  of  strict  economy  in  all  its  Rotolvtd^  .That  the  Democracy  of  this  State  now. 

branches ;   the  rejection  of  all  appropriations  and  as  heretofore,  are  the  strenuous  advocates  of  a  tariff 

loans  of  credit  for  enterprise  outside  of  the  indispen-  for  purposes  of  revenue  only ;  that  the  prindple  of 

sable  machinery  of  government,  the  impartial  levy  protection  for  the  sake  of  protection  is  at  war  with 

and  viffilant  and  thoroughly  honest  collection  of  the  diversified  interests  of  the  people  of  the  Ststci; 

taxes,  tne  application  of  a  reasonable  loan  annually  and  experience  has  shown  its  tendency  to  aggrandi» 

to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  the  removal  of  taxation  a  class  in  the  community  at  the  expense  tfbd  to  the 

from  the  necessities  of  life,  and  their  imposition  so  injury  of  the  producing  and  laboring  millions,  taxing 

far  as  possible  upon  luxuries.  their  industry  equally  in  violati<Hi  or  the  authority  ot 

6.  We  favor  a  tariff  abundant  for  revenno,  and  as  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  great  prindple  that 
far  as  possible  so  devised  as  to  relieve  labor,  dualize  should  ffovem  tuis  people  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  burdens  imposed,  encourage  a  diversified  mdus-  the  family  of  nations. 
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Se9oic4d^  That  the  Dexnocntfl  of  Connecticut,  by  entitled  to  only  4.    Bridgeport  with  22,000 

?oun'Sd'''\he^  W  ^ndSr  ^Z^^'^^T  JSL^aJ^^  inhabitanto,  has  but  one  representative ;  Union, 

i28Qip«ti<m,  m  iiSingoment  upon  the  lettel^  Bpirit  Jjj*^,  \^^  mhabitant^  ha«  2.     Waterbniy, 

of  the  Constitution,  and  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  Middletown,  New  London,  Bristol,  New  Mil- 

tbe  people  of  the  States.    In  1870.  the  Supreme  ford,  and  Litchfield,   with    a  population  of 

Court  of  the  United  Btatea  affirms  the  position  aa-  nearly  60,000,  send  11  representatives  to  the 

*Zt^'^'^St:::Si^^'^'^^-  LegW-tare;  wMe  the  towns  of  Wfflin^n, 

ment  and  for  Uie  people ;  and  that  one  the  constitu-  lorrmgton,  Unriiam,  Jtleoron,  Woodonry,  Nor- 

tional  currency  proclaimed  by  Andrew  Jackson;  and  folk,  Thompson,  Ridgefield,  Woodstock,  Red- 

we  call  upontneAdminiatFatLonto  aid  us,  by  honesty  ding,  Lebanon,  New  Hartford,  Pomfret,  and 

and  economy  in  thepubUo  sendee,  in  the  restomtloa  Plainfield,  with  an  aggregate  population  of 

'''t^£S:^^'^^TS^^^im^^^  only  abont  88,000,  reta^2fm^^^^^ 
Mnftpafhnitntts,  in  which  he  asserts  that,  in  the  work        -^^   increase  in  the  nnmber  of  senators, 

of  government  economy,  ^*  the  House  could  expect  ftnd  an  apportionment  of  senatorial  districts, 

no  tad  fiom  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  '*  fmeaninff  thronghont  the  State,  regard  being  had  to  an 

the  Senate),  "  or  from  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue  "  enn olitv  in  tbA  nnnihAr  nf  f h^ir  i*MT>M*fivA  in- 

(meanirig  the  President),  should  startle  the  country,  2??!?!^.  .I?1J^??„  .^^L  /  ♦^  ^ 

indaioSe  all  good  men  to  unite  in  ovorthrowinR  a  habitants,  seems  now  to  be  determmed  npon, 

profligmte  Adnunistration,  which  is  confessedly  ex-  M  appears  from  the  followmg  resomtion : 

S*tSSS*iSl.^SJl«eS'£S.^'i2Sir.:  ^^os^^  -^^^^  ^  ««  C0K8TmrT.o,. 
and  Iftbor  is  being  pauperized  with  their  intolerable  Housb  or  RaPBiaiHTAnvsa,  ) 

taxation.  May  Session,  ▲.  d.  1870.     f 

Reaol^ed^  That  the  bill  now  before  Congress  for        Rtwlvtd^  That  the  following  be  proposed  as  an 

the  purpose  of  changing  the  law  regarding  natural!-  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  tms  State,  which, 

xation  la  a  direct  attack  upon  all  foreigners  seeking  when  approved  and  adopted  in  the  manner  provided 

die  United  Staftee  as  a  home  for  themselves  and  fam^  ^7  the  oonatitntion,  shaUj  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 

ilin.     And  the  present  corrupt  and  unprincipled  become  a  part  hereof,  viz. :  Erom  and  after  the  frst 

leaderaof  the  Sapnblican  party,  having  destroyed  the  Wednesday  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 

constitotional  rights  of  tne  people  or  all  the  States,  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two,  the  Senate 

robbing  them  of  the  power  of  determining  tiie  status  o^  this  State  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  twentv-ilve 

of  citizens,  now  seek  to  degrade  the  white  immigrant  ^<>r  more  than  thirty-one  members,  and  be  cnosen 

b^w  the  level  of  the  native  negro  I  1>7  distriots.    The  General  Assembly,  which  shall  be 

JU»U9td^  That  the  Demoottcy  of  Connecticut  sym-  holden  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  May,  ▲.  d.  1871. 

pethize  with  the  people  who  struggle  for  freedom  >>1^&U  divide  the  State  Into  distriots  for  the  choice  of 

evCTTwhere,  and  sendtheir  cordial  greetings  to  the  senators,  which  districts  shall  not  be  leas  than  twen- 

patriots  of  Cnba,  who  are  now  valiantly  contending  ty-five  nor  more  than  thirty-one  In  number^  and 

for  their  freedom  and  thdr  rights.  shall  always  be  composed  of  contiguous  territory, 

Badved.  That  a  direct  tax  levy,  in  Connecticut,  «^d  in  forming  them  no  town  shall  be  divided—re- 

of  over  eight  hundred  thousand  dolW  besides  h*!?  g«rd  bdnff  hifl  to  the  popuU^tion  in  said  ^portion- 

a  miUion  more  upon  savings-banks  and  other  corpo-  ratnX^  and  m  forming  said  districts  in  such  manner 

radons,  is  a  hnger  amount  than  should  be  taken  *hat  there  shall  be  a  proper  equality  between  said 

from  the  people  annually :  and  we  demand  that  the  districts  in  reapect  to  the  number  of  inhabitanU 

pnbBc  burdens  be  diminished  by  equaUty  in  taxation  therein.    The  districts,  when  established,  shall  con- 

and  economy  in  the  expenditures.  tmue  the  same  until  the  session  of  the  General  As- 

Beaol^td,  That,  in  piSsenting  the  honored  name  of  ^tPj^y^*?*  ^^^  ^^  oompletion  of  the  next  census 

James  E.  English  L  our  ctf^didate  for  Governor,  oj  ftt  l^nl^d  States ;  which  said  Gener^  Assembly 

we  do  so  with  fell  eonildence  that  we  appeal  to  the  best  »hallhave  power  to  alter  the  same,  if  found  necesswry, 

judgment  of  a  laive  malority  of  the  people,  and  the  'W^P'ding  to  the   pnnciplea  above   recited ;   after 

sottbd  patriotism  ot  the  State :  and  in  the  candidates  ^l^^^  ^^  districts  shall  not  be  ^tered  nor  the  num- 

aseod^ted  with  hhn  we  feel  assured  that  worthy  ^^  ©^  senators  altered,  except  at  any  session  of  the 

ittpresentadves  of  the  people  and  their  best  interests  Q^'*®"?/^^?^^^  °«?^  *^^}^1  compleUon  of  a  cen- 

h^e  been  seleoted.  bus  of  the  Umted  States,  and  then  only  according  to 

the  principles  above  described. 

The  el^rtion  resulted  in  the  sauces,  of  the  t,«i£Sof  S/tS^elTSS'n'Sa?^ 

Democratic  State  ticket.    As  to  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  be  published  with  the 

cboaea  lor  the  legislative  body,  there  were  laws  passed  at  the  present  session. 
eleven  Bepnblicons  and  ten  Democrats  in  the       Passed  July  18, 1870,  „^^^„   *    .  .    .  ,^.    , 
Senate,  wfeh  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  ^'  f  •  HOUGH,  Assistant  Clerk. 

Republicans  in  the  Hoase  of  Representatives.        During  this  session  of  abont  eleven  weeks, 

This  excess  of  Bepublioans  in  the  Qenerid  As-  it  having  been  closed  on  July  22,  1870,  the 

sembly  is  wholly  ascribed  by  the  Democrats  to  General  Assembly  transacted  a  vast  amonnt  of 

the  system  now  existing  in  Oonnectiont  for  business.    Amongthemost  important  matters 

diioosing  the  members  of  that  body.    They  of  a  generid  character  submitted  to  its  consid- 

denounoe  this  system  as  worse  than  m^nst,  cration  was  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  con- 

tbe  rig^t  of  choosing  and  sending  members  to  vention  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  organic 

the  Legislatare  being  unequally  and,  it  seems,  law  of  the  State,  framed  fifty-two  years  previ- 

fftrsngdy  distribated  among  the  several  sec-  ous,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  ' 

tiom  of  the  State.    Twenty-three  small  to wns,  the  present  time.    The  changes  wrought  in  the 

contaiaing  an  aggregate  population  of  only  ideas  and  habits  of  the  people  since  1818  are 

33^0001,  retom  to  the  Legislature,  every  year^  such,  and  so  many,  that  much  of  what  that  in- 

46  representatives ;  while  Hartford  and  New  strument  contains  has  now  become  obsolete, 

Haven,  with  a  population  of  about  90,000,  are  while  much  that  would  be  of  use  at  present  is 
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not  provided  for  in  it,     On  Jnlj  IStb,  a  mi^or-  Governor  mar  oonveno  said  ABaembly  at  sny  other 

itr  of  th©  committee  on  constitutional  amend-  P^  "i*H'Jr^!L    -   .  ttr  j     ^       *xr 

n^ente  in  tbe  lower  Honse  reported  against  a  Jf^-J^^  ^'.tub^  euSff  :tMM'S  ^/; 

oonstitntional  convention,  and  tne  report  was  Haven,  oa  a  minority  of  the  electors  of  the  Beveral 

accepted.  towns  in  this  State  shall  deeiff&ate,  in  a  miumer  to  1>e 

The  bill  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  provided  bv  law,  by  their  bafiotB^tMrtm 

State  constitution  by  striking  out  the  word  "«? '  t^i!^u^f?w  m?^f>iln^^^       t^'Sft^  ^ 

It     1.1A    ti       J  XT 4*  "u       '-^v          i*a^  ti some  time  witnm  SIX  montna  subsequent  to  the  aaop- 

"  white,"  and  thus  **  changing  the  qualification  tion  of  this  amendment. 

of  electors  so  as  to  omit  the  distinction  of  col-  Sesohed,  That  the  foregoing  nroposed  amendment 

or,"  occasioned  a  warm  debate  between  the  op-  to  the  constitution  be  oontinuea  to  the  next  8e»sion 

posite  parties,  especially  because  it  was  Intro-  f  ^«  General  Assembly  and  be  published  wUh  the 

Suced  iS  co^equ^ce  of  the  fifteenth  amend-  ^Fas^entlltf^"  """" 

ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted  States,  B,  B.  BENNETT,  Clerk. 
•proclaimed  by  the  President  not  long  before. 

It  was  generaUy  admitted  in  point  of  fact  Among  the  measures  which  ezdted  the  most 
that  the  fifteenth  amendment  had  been  adopt-  general  interest  in  the  Legislature  and  among 
ed,  and  the  word  *^  white  "  in  the  State  consti**  the  public  at  large,  was  that  commonlj  aityled 
tution  was  now  a  dead  letter.  On  this  account,  **  The  Consolidation  Omnibus  Bill,"  permitting 
the  proposed  amendment  was  thought  uDueces-  the  connecting  railways  in  the  State  to  merge 
sary.  The  bill  was  defeated,  having  failed  to  and  consolidate  into  one  oorporatioiL  Tluxigh 
receive  the  two-thirds  vote  required  for  its  conceived  in  general  terms,  embracing  aU  the 
adoption.  The  voting  seems  to  have  been  roads  of  Connecticut,  the  bill  was  believed  to 
purely  partisan:  yeas  119,  Republicans;  nays  regard  chiefly,  perhax>8  exclusively,  the  New 
89,  Democrats ;  the  number  of  the  members  York  and  ^ew  Haven  and  the  Kew  Hsven 
present  being  at  the  time  208.  and  Hartford  Bailroad  Companies.  The  op- 
Great  animation  characterized  the  debate  ponents  of  the  measure  objected,  among  other 
concerning  a  final  determination  of  the  place  reasons,  that  the  proposed  consolidation  -would 
of  iho  seat  of  government  in  the  State.  It  is  resolve  itself  into  a  gigantic  monopoly,  to  the 
now  divided  between  Hartford  and  New  prejudice  of  all  the  other  roads  in  the  State, 
Haven,  each  of  these  cities  being,  so  to  say,  a  as  these  would  be  compelled  sooner  or  later  to 
semi-capital.  New  Haven  appears  satisfied  consolidate  with  those  two,  or  rather  be  ab- 
with  the  present  condition  of  tnmgs  and  would  sorbed  by  them,  or  be  at  tb^r  mercy.  It  was 
let  them  so  continue;  while  Hartford  contends  also  maintained  that  the  consolidation  coold 
that  there  should  be  only  one  capital,  hoping,  not  but  work  iiguriously  to  the  public  in  tbe 
it  seems,  that  she  herself  shall  be  declared  increased  rates  of  freight  and  passenger  fare, 
such.  The  question  is  one  of  long  standing,  which  were  complained  of  as  being  already 
and  the  matter  has  fceen  thoroughly  discnssea  extravagantly  high,  beyond  those  charged  on 
by  the  press.  The  action  of  the  General  As-  the  roads  of  other  States.  "The  Hartford  and 
sombly  was  briefly  as  follows :  A  resolution  Kew  Haven  charges  three  cents  and  one-third 
was  first  offered  in  the  Lower  House  by  a  per  mile.  The  Kew  York  and  New  Haven 
member  from  New  Haven,  authorizing  New  charges,  on  that  portion  of  the  road  in  Con- 
Haven  and  Hartford  to  build  State-houses,  necticut,  over  three  cents  a  mile."  The  bill 
This  resolution  was  subsequently  amended  to  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  efTect  that,  if  one  of  tnese  cities  failed  to  July  8th,  the  vote  having  been :  yeas  2,  nays 
build^  the  other  should  be  the  sole  capital;  128*  It  met  with  a  different  reception  in  the 
and,  if  both  failed,  then  Middletown  should  be  Senate,  where  it  was  voted  upon  on  July  14th. 
tbe  capitaL  Then  a  resolution  was  presented  A  senator  proposed  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to 
b^  a  member  from  Hartford,  "  providing  for  allow  in  express  terms  "  only  the  Xow  Yorif 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  so  that  and  New  Haven  and  the  New  Haven  and 
there  should  be  but  one  capital,  the  place  to  be  Hartford  Railroads  to  consolidate,"  and  in  this 
determined  by  the  people."    This  proposition  form  it  passed. 

was  finally  acted  upon  at  tlie  last  session,  as  Considerable  attention  is  given  by  the  State 

appears  from  the  following  resolution :  to  the  protection  of  fish  and  increasing  tbe 

PBOPOSSD  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION,  variety  of  their  roecies  in  her  waters.     The 

HorsK  OF  BEPBESBSTTATrvM  {  ©ndcavors  to  mtroduce  black  bass  into  the  lakes 

May  Session,  a.  d.  1870.  *  ]  a^d  ponds  last  year  were  successful.    The  ob- 

Wh4reagj  it  ia  expedient  that  there  should  be  but  ject  has  been  also  to  restore  to  the  waters  of 

ontcapitid  in  this  State?  therefore,  the  State    migratory  sea-fishes,  as  shad  and 

foiS±f  ^^J^8^/»^Kn^io^rcS'nt  «^'™?»'  now  almort  extirpated  bT  fte  jrt^t. 

stitntion  of  this  Btate,  which,  when  approved  and  f^^  improvidence  of  men,  but  chiefly  by  the 

adopted  in  a  manner  provided  by  the  constitution,  dams  and  pound  fishmg  at  the  mouths  of  the 

Bhatl,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  become  a  part  rivers.    It  is  stated  that  the  artificial  batching 

there^;         .-.^,    ^.«.j      ,      -„  of  shad  at  Holyoke  three  years  ago  has  been 

l8?r:?1i.it^/^.^^S?£Slfj&fi-b"i  attendedw5thgJodresdU.;Fo.Z 

held  at  th/)  State  capital,  except  that  in  cases  of  pub'  "^^  ^*    salmon,  it  IS   deciaea  to  select    the 

lio  necessity  the  person  administering  the  office  of  Farmington  Biver,  which  was  once  fiunons  for 
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them.  Ush-caltare  is  regarded  as  a  great 
means  of  auppljing  abundance  of  food  to  the 
people,  find  more  remanerative,  to  those  who 
dalj  attend  to  fishing,  than  agricultare  or 
stock-raiaiiig.  An  act  was  passed  at  the  last 
sesNon  **  regolating  the  taking  of  shad  in  the 
HoQsatonio  River,^'  and  two  acts  ^'for  en- 
cooraging  and  regulating  fisheries.** 

The  woman-si^rage  movement,  which  he- 
gan  twenty  years  ago,  was  nnusually  active 
and  made  great  progress  in  Oonnecciout  last 
year,  entering  even  into  the  halls  of  the  Legis^ 
latare,  and  enga^ng  much  of  its  attention. 
Early  in  the  session,  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  (xeneral  Assembly^  ^*  asking  for  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution  so  as  to 
extend  safirage  to  women  on  the  same  terms 
with  men.*'  The  Assembly  entertained  the 
petition  and  appointed  a  special  joint  com- 
mittee of  nine  to  examine  into  the  matter.  On 
June  7th,  and  on  several  stated  days  after- 
ward, tb»  committee  held  pubUc  hearings  of 
the  case  at  the  Senate-Chamber,  and  at  the 
more  capaolons  Hall  of  Representatives,  when 
many,  both  men  and  women,  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  measure,  and  some  against  it.  The 
members  of  the  committee  disagreeing  among 
themselves  as  to  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
giving  women  the  right  to  vote,  a  m^ority 
report  signed  by  five  of  them  was  submitted 
on  July  14th,  ^*  recommending  to  the  General 
Assembly  the  passage  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

P30POSED    AVSyDHEKT    TO    THE  OOWBlTrUTION. 

Hovn  ov  BBPBsmrTATivxs, ) 
May  Session,  ▲.  d.  1870.  f 
Sttolved^  That  the  following  be  j^roposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  oonstitutlon  of  this  State,  which. 
when  adopted  and  approved  In  the  manner  provided 
hj  the  constitution,  shall,  to  all  intents  and  parposes, 
booome  apart  thereof^  vix. : 

£v«iy  white  citisen  of  the  United  States,  without 
distinction  of  sex,  who  shall  have  attained  the  offo 
of  twenty-oi^e  years,  who  shall  have  rosldod  In  the 
State  for  a  term  of  one  year  next  preceding,  and,  in 
the  town  in  whieh  sack  eltisen  may  apply  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  an  elector,  at  least  six 
months  next  preceding  the  time  of  sooh  sppUoation, 
and  shall  he  able  to  reiad  any  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion, or  any  section  of  the  statutes  of  the  State,  and 
shall  sustain  a  good  moral  character,  shall,  on  taking 
soeh  oath  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  beoome  an 
elector. 

Bemiieed,  That  the  foregoing  proposed  amendment 
to  the  constitntlon  be  oontinuea  to  the  next  General 
Assembly,  and  be  published  with  the  laws  passed  at 
the  present  session. 

E.  A.  WOODWARD,  Ch'n,  Senate, 

ROBERT  L.  WARNER, 

JOHK  COTTON  SMITH, 

A.  B.  GOODRICH, 

TALMADGE  BAKER. 

A  minority  report,  signed  by  the  remaining 
four  ijiembers  of  the  committee,  was  also  sub- 
mitted, concluding  **  that  they  cannot  honestlv 
comply  with  the  prayers  of  the  petitioners,^' 
and  tnat  "  the  petitioners  have  leave  to  with- 
draw.^' The  General  Assembly  ordered  the 
report  to  be  printed ;  but  seems  not  to  liave 
come  to  any  final  decision  on  the  subject. 


The  population  of  Oonnecticut,  according 
to  tiie  census  of  the  United  States,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


OOUMTIBS. 

isro. 

18S0. 

Fdrfleld 

95,276 
109,007 
48,7*r 
86,089 
121,257 
66,6S4 
22,0(K) 
88,518 

77,476 

Hartford 

80,068 

liltchiield 

47,818 

Xiddlesex 

80,850 
07,845 
61,781 
90,709 
84,747 

New  Haven 

New  London 

Tolland 

Wlpdham 

Total 

687,418 

460,147 

CONY,  Samuel,  Governor  of  Maine  during 
the  war,  bom  in  Augusta,  Me.,  February  27, 
1811 ;  died  there,  October  6,  1870.  He  was 
educated  in  Augusta,  and  at  Brown  University, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1829 ;  studied  law, 
and,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1882,  settled 
at  Oldtown,  Me.,  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1885, 
in  1889  was  chosen  a  member  of  Governor 
Fairfield^s  Executive  Oouncil,  and  from  1840 
to  1847  was  Judge  of  Probate  for  Penobscot 
County.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  land  agent, 
and  in  1850  elected  State  Treasurer,  which 
office  he  held  for  five  years.  He  removed  to 
Au^sta  in  1850.  Up  to  1861  he  had  acted 
with  the  Democratic  party,  but,  coming  out 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  war,  he  was  rejected 
by  his  party,  and  in  1862  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  as  a  Union  man,  and  in  1868  chosen 
Governor.  His  administration  was  everyway 
so  admirable  and  efficient  that  he  was  twice 
reelected  by  very  large  m/yorities.  His  ex- 
cessive labors  so  impaired  his  health  that  he 
refused  a  renomination  in  1867,  and  never  re- 
covered his  former  vigor  and  strength,  but,  like 
Governor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  was  a 
martyr  to  his  zeal  for  his  country^s  success  and 
welfare. 

00RR0SI05?'  OF  SHIP -PLATES.  Upon 
this  point  some  very  interesting  experiments 
have  been  recently  carried  out  in  France  at  the 
works  of  the  Terrenoire  pompany,  near  St. 
Etienne.  Samples  of  plates  were  cut  to  exact- 
ly similar  dimensions,  and  carefully  weighed. 
These  samples  were  plates  of  best  wrought- 
iron,  of  hard  Bessemer  steel,  and  of  the  soft- 
est kinds  of  Bessemer  steel,  particularly  those 
qualities  which  are  made  at  Terrenoire  for 
boiler-plates,  without  spiegeleisen,  by  means  of 
Mr.  Henderson's  well-known  alloy  of  ferro- 
manganese.  These  samples  were  immersed  in 
s8%-water,  and  the  effect  of  the  chemical  ac- 
tion was  put  to  an  immediate  quantitative  test 
by  means  of  a  galvanometer.  The  plate  was 
connected  with  one  of  the  galvanometer  wires, 
and  the  other,  which  carried  a  piece  of  plati- 
num at  the  end,  was  immersed  m  the  sea-wa- 
ter without  touching  the  steel  plate.  This 
established  a  complete  galvanic  battery,  of 
which  the  plate  uncier  test  was  the  only  varia- 
ble element  (since  the  same  galvanometer  and 
the  same  platinum  piece  were  applied  to  each 
test  plate.)     The   amount  of  electric  force 
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whioh  was  measurable  by  the  galvanometer  was  great  assiduity,  devoting  his  attention  portica- 
therefore  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  larly  tq  commercial  law,  and  being  admitted 
of  chemical  action  which  took  place  between  to  the  bar  rose  to  eminence,  both  asan  attomej 
the  sea- water  and  the  plate,  and  tlie  indication  and  counsellor,  with  almost  unprecedented 
of  the  galvanometer  gave,  therefore,  the  exact  rapidity.  In  1886,  when  he  first  commenced 
proportionate  amount  of  corrosive  effect  pro-  political  life  as  a  legislator,  he  had  already  at- 
duoed  by  the  sea-water  upon  each  of  the  tained  so  high  a  rank  among  the  great  corn- 
plates.  The  experiments  at  Terrenoire  have  mercial  lawyers  of  his  time,  some  of  them  the 
confirmed  the  fkct  that  the  corrosion  of  steel  most  eminent  in  the  country,  that  he  was  con- 
containing  more  than  i  per  cent,  of  carbon  is  sidered  as  an  authority  on  commercial  ques- 
more  intense  than  that  of  wrought-iron,  but  tions.  He  was,  moreover,  a  graceftil  and  biil- 
the  corrosion  of  the  softest  kind  of  steel  con-  liant  public  speaker,  and  in  the  leg^ative  ses- 
taining  from  i  per  cent,  of  carbon  downward  sions  of  1686-^37  rendered  efficient  service  to 
is  lesi  than  that  of  wrought-iron.  In  fact,  the  the  Democratic  party,  with  which  he  was  sfSli- 
amount  of  corrosion  of  different  kinds  of  steel  ated.  But  his  great  love  for  his  profession 
seems  to  follow  the  exact  proportion  of  the  forbade  his  abandoning  it  for  an  exdusivelj 
percentage  of  carbon  contained  in  the  metal,  political  life.  During  fifteen  years,  from  1840 
The  relative  quantities,  as  read  off  the  galva-  to  1855,  there  were  very  few  cases  tried  in  the 
nometer  when  some  of  the  most  character-  metropolis  involving  questions  of  commercial 
istic  specimens  were  under  test,  were  as  fol-  law  in  which  Mr.  Cnttmg  was  not  retained  as 
lows :  the  leading  counsel  on  one  side.  From  185^ 
CoTTOBlon  of  Bteelcontainlnsrl  per  cent,  carbon    80  to  1855   he   represented  one  of  the  districts 

Corrofllon  of  wronght-lron  plate.  ..  65  of  New- York  City  in  Congress.     This  vas 

Corrorionofaoft&aeemerBteelplate 65  ^^^j^^  the  feverish  political  ^citement  caused 

The  evidence  of  these  galvanometric  tests  by  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  qaestions.   Mr. 

has  been  corroborated  still  further  by  keeping  Cutting  refused  to  follow  the  lead  of  tiie  South- 

the  different  plates  immersed  in  sea- water  for  em  Congressmen.    By  this  refusal  he  ga?e 

several  months,  and  ascertaining  the  loss  of  great  offence  to  the  Conservative  branch  of  the 

weight  ofthe  plates  regularly  every  week.    The  Democracy,  which  then  controlled  thepartj, 

result  of  this  prolonged  experiment  showed  an  and  became  involved  in  a  personal  difBcultj 

exact  coincidence  of  the  proportionate  weights  with  the  Hon.  John  C.  Breckinridge,  which 

with  those  indicated  by  the  galvanometer.   The  attracted  mnch  public  attention.     Mr.  Cutting 

regularity  is  so  great  that  the  same  galvanom-  resisted  all  intimidation  from  the  friends  of 

eter  always  indicates  the  same  figures  when  Mr.  Breckinridge,  but  the  matter  was  finallj 

applied  to  the  plate  after  a  considerable  lapse  adjusted  without  resort  to  a  duel.     From  1855 

of  time.  Mr.  Cutting  took  no  active  interest  in  poli- 

The  experiments  of  the  Terrenoire  Works  tics  nntil  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  he 

show  in  a  very  conclusive  manner  that  soft  became    prominent  as  a  ''  War    Democrat^" 

steel  plates,  such  as  are  usually — and  ought  to  working  vigorously  for  the  cause  of  the  UDion. 

be  always — employed  in  ship-building,  are  leu  He  aided  in  the  second  election  of  President 

liable  to  suffer  n'om  the  corrosive  action  of  the  Lincoln,  and  his  influence  upon  a  laige  circle 

sea- water  than  iron  plates.    The  advantage  of  in  New  York  was  of  much  service  to  the  conn- 

the  steel  plates  is,  therefore,  enhanced  by  this  try  throughout  the  entire  war.    During  the 

newly-discovered  superior  resistance  to  corro-  last  few  years  he  has  appeared  only  in  social 

sion,  which  is  a  property  of  the  softest  kinds  of  and  business  circles  (having  declined  active 

steel.  participation  in  important  causes),  taking  c^re 

CUBA.    (See  Spain.)  i  of  a  large  fortune,  and  moving  among  hia 

CUTTING,  Fbanois  Bbookholst,  an  emi-  personal  friends,  esteemed  and  admired  as  a 

nent  jurist  and  political  leader  of  New- York  man   of  fine    intellect,  graceful  accomplish- 

City,  bom  in  New-York  City,  in  1805 ;  died  ments,  and  kindly  manners.     In  person  ha 

there,  June  26, 1870.    He  graduated  from  Co-  was  a  handsome  man,  tall,  and  of  command- 

Inmbia  College  about  1825,  studied  law  with  ing  presence. 


*  D 


DAHLGREN,  John  A.,  a  Rear- Admiral  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1810;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  12, 
1870.  He  was  appointed  midshipman  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  February  1, 1826. 
His  first  cruise  was  in  the  frigate  Macedonian, 
of  the  Brazil  squadron,  in  the  years  1827-29. 
From  1830-'32  he  was  attached  to  the  sloop 
Ontario,  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  and 


in  the  latter  year  was  promoted  to  passed  mid- 
shipman. From  1836  to  1842  he  was  employed 
on  coast-survey  duty,  being  commissioned 
as  lieutenant  in  1837.  In  1844-'45  he  was 
attached  to  the  frigate  Cumherland,  of  the 
Mediterranean  squadron.  Between  1847  and 
1857  he  was  engaged  on  ordnance  duty>  daring 
which  time  he  perfected  the  inventicm  of  the 
Dahlgren  gun.    He  was  commissioned  os  com- 
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mander  in  1655,  oommanded  tlie  ordnanoo*  FortWagner  and  Battery  Gregg,  on  Oammings^s 
ship  Plymouth  in  1858-'o9,  and  was  on  ord-  Point,  and,  after  a  refosal  on  the  part  of  Gen- 
nance  datj  at  the  Washington  Navy-Tard  in  eral  Beauregard  to  surrender  Sumter,  Admiral 
1860-'((1.  While  most  of  the  officers  of  the  Dahlgren  planned  to  capture  the  fort.  His 
Wflshingtofn  Navy- Yard  at  the  heginning  of  operations,  however,  terminated  in  the  demo- 
the  war  manifested  their  sympathy  with  the  lition  of  Sumter,  and  -no  further  attempt  was 
Confederates,  and  went  South,  Oommander  made  in  the  inner  harhor,  but  a  complete 
Dahlgren  remained  faithfhl  to  the  flag,  and  was  blockade  of  the  fort  was  kept  up.  In  February, 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  commandant  1864,  a  successful  expedition,  commanded  by 
of  the  Washington  Navy-Tard,  and  commis-  Admiral  Dahlgren  in  person,  ascended  the 
sioned  as  captain  in  July,  1862,  and  shortly  St.  John's  River  to  aid  in  throwing  a  military 
afterward  appointed  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  force  into  Florida.  In  December,  1864,  Gen- 
Ordnance.  On  the  7th  of  February,  1868,  Cap-  eral  Sherman,  after  marching  from  Atlanta  to 
tain  Dahlgren  was  promoted  to  be  rear-admiral,  the  sea,  established  communications  with  Ad- 
and  in  the  summer  following  was  first  activelv  miral  Dahlgren  in  the  vicinity  of  Savannah, 
engaged  in  the  great  struggle  between  North  and  the  latter  made  the  best  possible  disposi- 
and  South.  Admiral  Dupont  had  unsuccess-  tion  of  the  naval  forces  for  the  capture  of  that 
fally  endeavored  to  reduce  the  fortifications  in  city,  which  fell  into  Sherman's  hands  Decem- 
Gharleston  harbor  with  his  fleet  of  monitors,  ber  28d.  In  February,  1866,  Charleston  was 
and  was  indisposed  to  make  further  efforts  in  evacuated  by  the  enemy.  Admiral  Dahlgren 
that  direction.  It  was  determined  to  relieve  was  engaged  in  the  movement  ngainst  that 
Mm,  and  Bear- Admiral  Foote  was  appointed  city,  and  entered  it  with  General  Schimmel, 
to  his  place  in  command  of  the  South  Atlantic  pressing  close  upon  the  rear  of  the  retreating 
squadron.  Foote  died  in  New  York  Just  after  foe.  The  evacuation  of  Charleston  was  fol- 
he  had  been  assigned  to  this  command,  and  lowed  by  that  of  €reorgetown,  which  place 
Admiral  Dahlgren  received  the  appointment,  was  immediately  occupied  by  Dahlgren.  In 
Previously  the  operations  against  Charleston  1866  Admirsd  Dahlgren  was  ordered  to  the 
had  been  exdnsively  naval,  but  in  July,  1868,  command  of  the  South  Paciflc  squadron.  He 
General  OiUmore  with  land  and  Admiral  Dahl-  returned  f^om  that  service  in  1868.  In  the 
gren  with  naval  forces  began  a  combined  at«  fall  of  1869  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of 
tack  npon  the  defences  of  that  city.  On  the  the  Washington  Kavy-Tard,  which  post  he 
lOth  of  July  a  joint  attack  was  made  upon  the  held  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  addition  to 
works  on  Morris  Island,  but  without  important  the  heavy  gun  for  naval  service  known  by  his 
results.  A  few  days  later  the  New  Ironsides  name,  the  admiral  had  invented  a  rifled  can- 
was  brought  over  the  bar,  and  with  other  non  for  naval  purposes  which  was  successfully 
ironHslads  was  laid  abreast  of  Fort  Wagner,  to  used,  and  projected  the  light  boat-howitzers 
cooperate  in  an  intended  assault  bv  the  troops,  with  iron  carriages,  which  are  now  much  prized 
The  fort  was  silenced  daring  the  day,  but  by  the  navy.  He  also  contributed  several 
darkness  came  on  before  the  land  assault  was  valuable  reports  on  matters  connected  with 
made,  and  the  admiral  discontinued  his  fire,  ordnance.  Without  possessing  those  high  e^ec- 
not  knowing  whether  it  would  take  effect  utive  and  administrative  talents  which  quali- 
npon  frioid  or  foe.  The  enemy,  therefore,  re-  fled  him  to  take  rank  among  the  great  naval 
turned  to  their  guns,  and  General  Gillmore>  commanders  of  our  time.  Admiral  Dahlgren, 
attack  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  For  by  his  personal  bravery,  and  his  dignified  and 
some  time  after  this  failure  there  wa<)  no  im-  courteous  manners,  had  endeared  himself  to 
portant  action,  although  every  day  two  or  those  under  his  command,  and  his  death  was 
three  of  the  iron-clads  indulged  in  target  prac-  felt  as  a  great  loss  to  the  service. 
tice  at  Fort  Wagner  and  the  Cummings's  Point  DALE,  Very  Rev.  Thomas,  H.  A.,  an  Eng- 
Battery.  On  August  17th  General  Gillmore  llsh  clergyman,  professor,  poet,  and  theological 
opened  all  his  batteries  upon  Fort  Sumter,  and  classical  writer,  bom  in  Pentonville,  Lon- 
firing  over  Fort  Wagner  and  the  intervening  don,  August  22, 1797 ;  died  in  London,  May  15, 
space,  and  about  the  same  time  Admiral  Dahl-  1870.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital 
gren  brought  a  few  of  his  monitors  abreast  School  and  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
of  Fort  Wagner,  and  sUenced  it  during  the  where  in  1818,  while  yet  an  undeigraduate,  he 
day,  while  the  Passaic  and  Patapsco,  with  rifled  published  an  epic  poem,  "The  Widow  of 
gans,  took  position  about  2,000  yards  from  iTain,"  and  followed  it  not  long  after  by  two 
Fort  Sumter  and  ooSperated  with  GiUmore^s  other  volumes  of  poems,  "The  Outlaw  of 
attack.  The  iron-claos  reoeived  no  material  Taurus,"  and  "  Irad  and  Adah,  a  Tale  of  the 
injury,  but  tiie  service  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  Flgod."  Having  graduated,  he  was  orddned 
Captain  €hM>.  W.  Rodgers  of  the  Catskill,  killed  in  1822,  and,  while  filling  various  curacies  and 
by  a  flying  piece  of  firactnred  plating.  On  the  lectureships  fh>m  1822  to  1828,  he  took  private 
S3d,  five  iron-olads  took  position  about  800  pupils  at  Greenwich  and  Beckenham  to  sup- 
yards  from  S^ter,  and  opened  on  the  fort,  plement  his  small  income.  In  1828  he  was  ap- 
bat  retu*ed  after  a  bombardment  of  some  three  pointed  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
hours,  in  which  the  fort  was  considerably  Literature  at  the  London  Universitv,  but  re- 
dmnaged.  Scomber  6th,  the  enemy  evacuated  dgned  his  professorship  in  1830.    In  1886  he 
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was  appointed  to  the  same  chair  in  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  and  held  the  position  till  1889. 
Meantime  he  had  been  advanced  in  the  Church, 
being  appointed  Minister  of  St.  Matthew's 
Chapel,  Denmark  Hill,  in  1880;  Vicar  of  St. 
Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  London,  in  1885,  and  Can- 
on of  St.  Paul's  in  1848.  In  1846  he  exchanged 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Bride's  for  that  of  St.  Pan- 
eras,  and  in  1857  resigned  this  and  was  ap- 
pointed Rector  of  Thirfield.  Herts.  Late  in  1869 
he  was  appointed  Dean  oi  Rochester,  bnt  did 
not  long  eigoy  the  dignity.  Mr.  Dale's  poems 
were  collected  and  republished  in  a  single 
volume  in  1836.  His  other  works  were  ^'A 
Translation  of  Sophocles,"  1824;  "Sermons 
preached  at  St  Bride's,"  1840;  "Sermons 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge 
as  one  of  the  Select  Preachers,"  1832-'d6 ; 
"The  Sabbath  Companion,"  1844;  "The  Good 
Shepherd,  a  Commentary  on  the  Twenty-tiiird 
Psalm,"  1845;  "The  Domestic  Liturgy  and 
Family  Chaplain,"  1846  j  "  The  Golden  Psalm," 
1847 ;  a  volume  of  special  sermons,  and  an  ex- 
cellent edition  of  Cowper's  poems^with  biog- 
raphy and  critical  remarks.  Mr.  Dale  ranked 
very  high  as  a  preacher,  and  his  style  as  a 
writer  was  remarkable  for  its  purity  and  vigor. 
DELAWARE.  The  population  of  Delaware, 
according  to  the  census  of  1870,  is  125,016. 
The  share  of  each  county  with  the  increase 
since  1860  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


COUNTIES. 


NewcaBtle. 

Keut 

SnBsex 


Total. 


1870. 

1860. 

63,516 
89,804 
81,696 

64.797 
27,804 
S9,616 

1S5,015 

112,816 

InerMttc 

8,718 
2.000 
2.061 

l«,7fl9 


The  only  city  in  the  State  is  Wilmington, 
which  had  80,904  inhabitants  in  1870,  agaiuKt 
22,258  in  1860,  an  increase  of  8,646. 

The  following  are  the  largest  towns  of  the 
State,  excepting  Wilmington : 


TOWNS. 


Smyrna 

DoTer 

Newcastle 

Delaware  City. 

Seaford 

Lewes 


1870. 

1860. 

2,110 
1,918 
1,766 
1,645 
1,308 
1,090 

1^78 
1,289 
1,666 
1,855 
624 
970 

locrewA. 


237 
624 
200 
190 
€84 
120. 


There  are  687,065  acres  of  improved  land  in 
the  State,  and  the  agricnltaral  products  in  1869 
were  as  follows : 


PRODUCTS. 

ACTM. 

Bwhelt. 

Value  per  hath. 

Wheat 

61.480 

6,000 

172,800 

928 

lTr,777 

250 

2.857 

830,000 

85,000 

1,728,000 

13,000 

6,000 
200,000 

SI  28 

Bye 

97 

Oats 

Buckwheat 

Com 

Barley 

45 

1  IC 

70 

90 

Potatoes 

65. 

There  were  also  80,000  tons  of  hay  produced, 
valaed  at  $20  per  ton,  and  8,488  bushels  of 
peas  and  beans.  The  value  of  domestic  ani< 
mals  in  the  State  was  $5,144,706,  and  their 
number  was  as  follows:  horses,  26,160 ;  mules 
and  asses,  4,112 ;   milch-cows,  24,198 ;   yonng 


cattle,  85,840;  slieep^  19,640 ;  swine,  51,860. 
The  dairy  products  were  1^430,602  pounds  of 
batter,  ang  6,679  pounds  of  ofaeese.  Large 
quantities  of  fruit  are  also  raised  in  the  State 
for  the  New  Yoric  and  Philadeiphia  markets. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1871  tlie  ag- 
gregate indebtedness  of  the  State  of  DeUtwara 
was  $1,632,000,  an  increase  of  $176,000  in  tvo 
years.  The  State  has  inrestmenta  amounting 
to  $1,074,150,  which  is  $224^000  more  than 
it  held  at  the  beginning  of  1869.  The  rev- 
enue collected  during  the  year  1870  vas  es 
follows : 

From  Miefl,  manfktctnres,  inyeBtmenta,  prtrato 

baokera,  etc $?S347  CI 

From  taxes  on  backs 9,060  88 

From  connty  officera,  incladlDg  taxes  on  pro- 

cMs  and  collateratlnheritances SvBBBCS 

From  tax  on  insurance  companies ZJS/Bi  18 

From  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Balti- 
more, and  lh>m  Ihe  Jnnctron  and  Break- 
water Ballroad  Companies S&yS&ASS 

Kaklng  an  aggregate  of $120,577  78 

The  Le^slature  of  1869  passed  an  act  taxing 
railroad  and  eanai  companies  incorporated  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  and  doing  businesi 
within  its  limits,  upon  their  capital  stock, 
net  earnings,  and  rolling-stock.  Tke  Philadel- 
phia, liVilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Com- 
pany claimed  that  this  tax  was  nnoonstita- 
tional,  and  one  of  its  stockholdera  brcNight  a 
suit  against  the  State  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Oourt,  and  asked  for  an  injunction  againet 
the  collection  of  the  tax.  The  eonrt  d«<nded 
*^  that  the  tax  on  the  capital  stock  of  this  com- 
pany, and  on  net  earnings,  is  constitutional; 
but  the  tax  on  locomotiyea,  passengeiHatra, 
and  other  roUmg  stock,  is  nneonstitational.'* 
Judge  Strong,  who  delirered  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  said :  ^^  The  case,  in  any  view  of  it,  de- 
cides that  a  State  cannot  directly  kit  indirectly 
tax  persons  for  passing  through  or  ont  -of  it 
That  is  enough  for  the  case  I  have  b^ore  me. 
The  Delaware  statute  of  April  8, 1869,  does  di- 
rectly  levy  a  tax  upon  both  persons  and  property 
for  transit  through  the  State,  into  it,  and  out 
of  it.  It  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion^  so  far  in 
conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  shall,  therefore^  enjoin  against  any 
steps  for  the  assessment,  collection,  or  payment 
of  the  tax  prescribed  by  the  twenty-first  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  April  8,  1869,  namely,  the 
tax  for  the  use  of  looomotiyes,  passenger-cars, 
freight-cars,  and  trucks,  and  I  aball  reiose  the 
ii^unctton  prayed  for  to  prev^t  the  eoUec^n 
and  payment  of  the  taxes  prescribed  by  the  fif- 
teenth section,  upon  the  actual  cash  value  of 
every  share  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company 
defendant,  and  I  shall  also  refuse  an  ii^unctica 
against  the  collection  and  payment  of  the  tax 
described  by  the  twentieth  section,  upon  the 
net  earnings  or  increase  of  the  company.^' 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supr^ne-Court, 
which  has  not  yet  decided  tiie  question  in- 
volved. 

The  railroads  of  the  State  are  generally  in  a 
flourishing  condition.    The  PhHadelphia,  Wil- 
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TOingion,  and  Baltimore,  vhioh  croases  tbeState,  Legislotaros,  and  loyal  people,  who  proposed  and 

luh9  m^  tvreatj-'tliree  miles  withia  ita  territo-  Bustained  tlus  reetoratlon  to  us  of  political  rights  and 

'^•,  ''''l^^'^l'7^.^^'^  ^*^'^  ^  ^"^  ^1SL'D,'irat\^?h^VbTW 

and  flontroUed  by  the  eame  company,  traverses  the  fitness  of  the  trust,  by  the  worthiness  of  our  eon- 

nearij  the  entire  lengta  of  the  State  and  the  duet.    That,  realizing  the  leaponsibilities  x«sting  up- 

Easteni  Shore  of  If  aryland,  and  has  nnmeroaa  on  us,  we  mean  to  use  the  ballot  for  no  merely  narrow 

eonneotionft  with  pkoea  at  a  dlatanoe  from  the  or  selfish  ends,  but  for  the  best  good  of  the  State  and 

^  J^^^i^fL'^^^'^a^^'^^?*^^^  r?i\.Ss":a'jrh^rr*fa^heW^^^ 

eonneets  with  the  Delaware  at  Harrington,  and  brothers,  together  helped  to  save. 

runs  thenoe  to  the  ocean  at  Lewea.    The  valae  JSsaolved,  That,  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  offi- 

of  the  line  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  cial  announcement  of  the  ratification  of  the  filfteenth 

eompLetion  of  a  pier  at  Lewes,  for  which  the  "^lendment  of  the  United  States  Constitutiomwe  oom- 

TT  ^?ja*  *      u                     •  7  J  AooK  nAx  memorate  the  grand  event  by  a  general  celebration  in 

Umted  States  has  appropriat«i  $226,000,  the  city  of  WUmington,  in  the  Mowing  manner : 

The  school  svstem  of  the  State  is  not  well  i.  All  business  to  be  as  much  aa  is  possible  bus- 

organiztd  or  efficient.    It  is  thus  spoken  of  by  ponded  at  9  o^clook  a.  u, 

the  National  Oommissioners  of  Education  in  a  2-  Sermons  or  other  religious  services  in  the  vari- 

reoenfe  report :  "  The  provisions  for  education  X'clldk  a^  V                      ''''  °^  ^^"^  ^'"^''"'  ""* 

in  Delaware  remain  tiie  same  as  before  eman-  s.  A  grand  procession,  composed  of  the  various 

cipation.     There  is  no  State  sapervision,  no  society  orders,  societies,  dubs,  mechanical  and  other 

State  provision  for  training  teaoher&  no  school  afiBoclations,  day  and  Sunday  schools,  and  citizens, 

law  adequate  for  keeping  schools  open;  mu-  ^ith  music. bi^s,  bannere,  and  other  decorations, 

•  •     vl? *^^  4.T,^_^i  ^    -T     -  Tk     I  forming  at  half-past  one  and  moving  at  two. 

mcipalitiee  may  tax  themselves  for  school  pur-  4.  a  jubilee  mass  meeting  in  th?  Wilmington  In- 

poeea  or  not»  as  tiiey  see  ht.    The  schools  gen-  stitute  (if  it  con  be  obtoined)  at  r  o'clock,  to  be  ad- 

erallj  are  of  an  inferior  class,  and,  so  far  aa  dressed  by  white  and  colored  friends  of  the  cause, 

organized  nnder  the  school  Liw  of  the  State,  ^^  meeting  to  dose  not  later  than  10  o'clock. 

provided  only  for  the  education  of  the  whites!  sodeti^  or'iL(Svi&  '^  "  "^^       ""^^     ^ 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  school  fund  is  divided 

among  the  three  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  The  people  of  the  entire  State,  and  the  acUa- 

popnlation  as  it  was  forty  years  ago,  m  1880,"  cent  counties  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and 

A  movement  was  set  on  foot,  during  the  New  Jersey,  were  invited  to  participate  in  the 

year,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  celebration,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  en- 

and  Polyteofanic  University  at  Wilmington,  but  thusiastic  one. 

no  praedeai  steps  toward  the  accomplishment  The  political  canvass  of  the  year  in  Delaware 

of  uie  purpose  of  the  movers  has  been  report-  had  more  interest  than  usual,  owing  to  the 

ed.    The  cctored  children  of  the  State  are  not  fact  that  the  colored  citizens  would  exercise 

at  present  admitted  to  the   public  schools,  the  right  of  suffrage  for  the  first  tirao  under 

The  "Delaware  Association  for  the  Improve-  the   operation  of  the   fifteenth    amendment, 

ment  and  Ednoation  of  the  Colored  People,"  Jt  was  estimated  Uiat  there  would  be  about 

which  was  organised  about  four  years  ago,  has  4,500  negroes  in  the  State  who  would  be  quali- 

done  nraeh  for  them,  but  has  not  the  means  to  fied  voters,  and  if  the  Republicans  could  secure 

aocompliah  the  work  which  is  needed.    The  all  these,  without  breaking  their  own  ranks, 

Howard  School,  at  Wilmington,  has  had  about  they  could  overcome  the  usual  Democratic 

180  papila  in  the  primary  department,  and  60  mtgorities,  as  the  whole  number  of  voters  in 

in  the  higher  classes.    Besides  this,  there  are  the  State  was  little  more  than  20,000.    On  the 

23  schools  nnder  the  charge  of  the  Association  other  hand,  the  Democrats  hoped,  on  account 

in  different  parts  of  the  State,  with  on  aggre-  of  the  prejudice  against  negro  suffrage  which 

gate  attenduioe  of  1«470.    The  work  is  carried  existed  in  the  State,  to  draw  off  considerable 

on  by  privatesabsoriptions,  and  during  the  past  numbers  from  the  Republican  party  on  that  issue 

year  $10,488.24  were  received  by  the  treasurer,  alone,  and  thus  preserve,  if  not  increase,  their 

The  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  superiority  in  the  State.  Accordingly,  the  cry 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  was  celebrated  of  ^^ White  man's  party"  was  raised,  and  a 
by  the  colored  people  and  their  friends  at  convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Dover,  on 
WUmtogtott,  on  the  14th  of  April.  At  a  pre-  the  10th  of  May,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
limiiMty  meeting,  in  which  this  action  was  de-  such  an  organization.  The  convention  was 
tertniaed  upon,  tho  foUowhig  resolutions  were  held,  but  the  leading  members  of  the  Demo- 
adopted:  cratic  party  in  the  State  were  not  present.    A 

W%er«as^  The  nation  has  reetored  political  rights  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted. 

to  the  toUfed  otisetts  deprived  of  these  rijghte  hero-  The  first  congratulated  the  Democratic  party 

t^rean^yoa  the  ground  of  the  oQlor  of  the  akm;  on  its  past  history. 

W^dteoi.  The  nation  has  thus  planted  itself  anew  The  second  denounced   the  radical    party, 

npoD  the  hnperishable  doctrines  of  the  Declsration  and  arraigned  it  for  creatmg  a  public  debt, 

of  Amflriosnlndepeadenoe:  banishing  the  circulation  of  gold  and  silver, 

*t.5^•*»^?^^■f  ^""LJ^^^  **»«»j»  »™  fiwt  due  to  and  substituting  in  its  plftce  a  "  worthless  cur- 

that  Gk>d  who  ii  Lord  of  lords  and  Emg  of  kings ;  -^«««- «  *«^   #vr«   ^JtiS^^   Ar*'„^   *Ua   a^^^^^ 

who  controls  the  destinies  of  nations,  anJwho^k'  ^e^^y, '  and  for  strikmg  down  the  dearest 

eth  even  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him.  guarantees  of  liberty. 

Suohed,  That  the  President,  Cabinet,  Oongrassos,  The  third  denounced  the  radical  party  for 
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the  passage  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  and  nominated  for  Grovemor,  and  Hon.  B.  T.  Biggs 

declared  it  an  outrage  upon  the  people  and  a  for  Member  of  Congress.    In  their  platfona 

flagrant  violation  of  the  Constitution.  thej  express  their  ^'  devotion  to  the  Union, 

The  fourth  declared  that  they  would  inter-  now,  as  in  the  past ; "  declare  that  the  Fedenl 

pose  no  obstacles  in  the  w&j  of  negroes  voting,  and  State  Governments  were  formed  for  the 

as  long  as  the  fifteenth  amendment  was  the  benefit  of  white  men ;  denounce  the  fifteenth 

assumed  law  of  the  land.  amendment  and  the  enforcement  act;  oppoee 

The  last  gave  a  general  invitation  for  all  the  importation  of  coolies ;  favor  the  existing 

white  men  to  unite  with  the  Democratic  party  school  system,  which  provides  for  the  edocs- 

.  as  a  "  white  man^s  party."  tion  of  white  children  only;  and  dedare  their 

The  regular  Republican  State  Convention  opposition  to  the  *'*'  extravagance  and  wasteM 

was  held  at  Dover,  on  the  14th  of  June.   Thos.  expenditure  "  of  President  Grant's  Administra- 

B.  Coursey,  of  Kent  County,  was  nominated  tion. 

for  Governor,  and  Joshua  T.  Heald,  of  New-  An  Independent  Democratic  Convention  was 

castle  County,  for  Representative  in  Congress,  held  in  October,  in  opposition  to  what  was 

The  following  was  the  platform  adopted :  known  as  the  "  Saulsbury  clique,"  which  was 

Bssolved^SytU  BepubUcan  BiHy  of  tU  StaU  of  ««^,  *<>  .^O^^J^l  ^Ic^'^^'^I^^^^^V'J^^^  ^ 

Delaware,  in  StcOe  Convention  astembled :  1.  That  in  State.     In  the  platform  adopted  at  this  con- 

the  recent  amendments  of  the  Constitution  of  the  vention,  the  delegates  declared  that  thej  are: 

United  States,  securing  the  right  of  suffrage  and  equal  i.  ^ow,  as  in  the  past,  DemocMt»-<tto<Aed  to  tb« 

n^ts  before  the  law  to  all  loyal  ciUzena  of  the  re-  interests  and  devoted  to  the  principlea  of  the  Demo- 

public,  we  recogni2e  a  final  and  just  aettlement  of  a  cratic  party. 

^®«®i3^?®*^^°v            J  ,_  ,.        .^.    .'       1              .  2.  ^at  they  inaugurate  the  present  movement, 

2.  That  we  hope  and  believe  the  time  U  near  at  not  with  tlie  intent  to  imure  the  party  with  which 

hand  when  all  of  the  restnctions  and  disfranchise-  tiiov  >,•»«  ioKft~.i  «m.t^Affaii  •^vT.nnlUtK^,*  t»«K. 


o^W  *  *!.  jv  ^    *      VT      ir  •  J      *!.       desire  to  diveet  it  of  cliques,  and  to  correct  and  re- 

?^S??_-^®_  ^?^^^.  ?^_P^^i^?.*?[**'"??,^S_^°r  ^^^    form  the  errors  and  abuses  which  now  afflict  the  ad- 
government  through 


the  national  debt,  and  the  reduction  of  taxation,  are  Democratic  the  waste&l  cxtravaffanoe  and  lavish  ci- 

in  striking  contrast  both  to  the  Democratic  rule  pre-  penditure  of  the  public  money  which  have  characUr- 

ceding  his  election,  and  the  present  corrupt  and  ex-  {^od  the  official  conduct  of  those  charared  with  ti.« 

travagant  management  of  this  State,  and  we  herebv  administration  of  public  affaira  in  the  Stato  for  the 

cordially  express  our  oonndenoe  m,  and  support  of,  past  few  years, 

his  Admiiustration.                      ,  .  ^       .        i.     u  ^  That,  while  they  are  in  favor  of  a  wis©,  judicious, 

4.  That  a  liberal  and  well-regulated  system  of  pub-  and  impartial  tax  law  for  the  prompt  payment  of  Ihl 

ho  instruction  is  one  of  the  essentud  safeguards  of  a  interest,  and  the  gradual  but  sure  reduction  of  the 

free  government ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  principal  of  the  State  debt,  they  believe  that  the 

provide  free  schools  for  her  children,  of  every  class  reyenue  law  of  the  State  is  unwise,  injndicioiw,  and 

and  condition ;  and,  m  the  judment  of  this  cpnven-  objectionable— unwise,  in  the  awkward  and  otpen- 

tion,  thifl  object  ^  be  more  effectually  and  harmo-  gjve  maohineiy  required  to  cany  it  into  operatiwa ; 

niously  secured  by  the  nrovision  of  schools,  for  the  imudidous  in  driving  capital  from  the  State,  and  s^ 

children  of  the  newly-e^anchised  citizens,  separate  lecting  many  useless  and  unprofitable  objects  cf  tax- 

from  those  now  established.  ation;   and  objectionable  in  incorporetmg  into  it* 

6.  That  the  present  condition  of  State  affairs,  the  proviiions  many  of  the  most  odious  and  hsnhest 

diredj  result  of  mismanagement  by  the  faction  which  features  of  the  Federal  tax  law,  auoh  aa  the  ftiMuent 

has  held  entire  control  for  the  past  six  years,  makes  and  unnecessary  administration  of  oaths  and  affirma- 

imperatively  necessary  a  radical  change  of  policy,  in  tions,  prying  into  and  exposiui?  the  private  businesa 

which  economy  shall  take  the  place  of  extravagance,  affaire  of  our  citizens,  and  imposing  on  our  people 

prudence  of  recklessnesa,  and  liberal  patnotiam  of  the  neoessitv  of  keeping  separate  buaineaa  actmnts, 

.  ^^  JS? V.u"^j  v.*^^?^  a  f  1™®°*"          ,         .« .  *o  he  able  to  make  the  annual  and  quarterly  Tetuna 

6.  That  the  debt  of  the  State,  now  nearly  a  mulion  exacted. 

and  a  half  of  doUars,  accumulated  under  Democratic  5.  Xhat  they  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental 

rule,  is  burdensome,  and  disproportionate  to  the  pub-  principles  of  the  Democratic  party  that  the  strictest 

ho  wealth  and  revenues;  that  it  was  incurred  m  aid  Jnd  most  rigid  economy  should  be  pradaaed  bv 

of  the  rebellion ;  contracted  with  shamefhl  blunders  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  diabuTsement  of  tWa 

written  on  its  face,  imd  by  methods  which  greaUy  pnbUo  fimds ;  and  they  believe  that,  by  a  judicious 

Bwelled  its  amount ;  that  by  culpable  and  impotent  and  wise  system  of  retrenchment  and  refoim  in  the 


perverted  to  other  purposes,  and,  while  we  recognize  maads  necessary  for  the  proper  admlnistntionof  our 

the  obligation  of  every  citizen  to  bear  his  fair  propor-  state  and  county  governments, 

tionofthisheavy  and  odious  burden,  we  protest,  on  a«       ,     ..              ,    u        xv    oxv    ^v 

behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State,  against  the  present  .    ■*^^®  election  wag  held  on  the  8th  of  J^  OTom- 

system  of  State  taxation,  as  unprecedented,  unjust,  ber,  and  resulted  m  the  snooess  of  the  Demo- 

and  unequal,  discriminating  against  particular  classes,  cratio  ticket.    The  total  vote  for  Govenior  was 

and  invidiously  oppressing  special  branches  of  in-  20,594;  of  which  Ponder  received  11,464,  and 

^^^^^'  Ooursey  9,180,  giving  the  former  a  midority  of 

The  Democrats  held  their  regular  nominat-  d,8d4.    Biggs,  for  Oongress,  receiyed  a  ma- 

ing  convention  at  Dover,  on  the  24th  of  An-  jority  of  2,296  over  Hedd.    At  the  last  elec- 

giLBt.    James  Ponder,  of  Bnssez  Coonty,  w&s  tion,  in  1868,  the  whole  vote  was  18,637 ;  of 
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which  10,901  were  Democratio,  and  7,686  Re- 
pnblieaa.  The  Legislatare,  which  consists  of 
three  Senators  and  seren  Representatives  from 
each  of  the  three  oonntiea,  is  nnanimonslj 
Democratic  in  both  branohes. 

There  were  several  slight  disturbances  at 
the  decfions,  owing  to  a  disposition  in  some 
places  to  intimidate  the  negroes  from  voting, 
and  the  presence  of  United  States  officers  at 
the  pofiing-plaoes  to  secore  them  in  the  exer* 
cise  of  that  privilege.  Both  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  negro,  and  the  interference  of  the 
Federal  Government  at  elections,  have  been 
stubbornly  opposed  by  the  dominant  party  of 
Delaware  from  the  UnesL  €h)vemor  Sanlsbnry, 
in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1871,  ap- 
parently expresses  the  sentiments  of  his  party 
when  he  says :  '^  In  disregard  of  constitution- 
d  obligations,  Congress  and  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive have  sought,  by  revolutionary  means, 
to  centralize  and  consolidate  all  political  power 
in  their  own  hands  by  attempting  to  control 
elections  in  the  States.  Without  the  power  by 
direct  act  to  amend  the  Constitution  or  alter 
its  prorifions,  and  unable  to  seeure  the  volun- 
tary consent  of  the  number  of  States  requisite 
for  that  purpose,  they  have  forced  some  of  the 
ScKiUiem  States  to  consent  to  proposed  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  as  a  condition  to  rep- 
resentation in  Congress,  and  have  thereby 
nullified  the  legally-expressed  wiU  of  other 
States  whose  consent  could  not  be  secured,  and 
whose  proper  and  legal  relations  with  the 
Federal  Oovemment  had  never  been  inter- 
rupted. Such  action  is  a  fraud  upon  the  non- 
consenting  States,  and  upon  the  people  of  the 
whole  country.  It  is  a  subject  of  congratula- 
tion, however,  that  the  people  in  the -late  elec- 
tions rebuked  these  acts  of  usurpation  and 
tyranny,  and  we  may  well  indulge  the  hope 
that  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism  will  assert 
its  superiority  over  party  subserviency,  and 
remove  from  power  the  representatives  of  a 
political  organization  which  has  failed,  during 
a  period  of  five  years  of  profound  t)eace,  to 
bring  the  country  back  to  the  healthy  oon- 
diticm  in  which  it  found  it  at  the  time  of 
its  advent  to  power  in  1860.  Until  recently 
no  political  party  in  the  country  has  ven- 
tured to  daim  for  the  Federal  Government 
^ny  authority  to  determine  the  qualification 
of  electors  in  the  States,  or  to  interfere  with 
the  just  rights  of  the  people  of  every  State 
to  determine  all  matters  connected  with 
their  own  local  elections.  The  fifteenth 
amendment,  adopted  by  fraud  and  coercion, 
and  in  oppositicfn  to  the  will  of  the  white  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  has  been  condemned  by 
the  popular  roice  in  almost  every  State  of  the 
Union,  and  in  none  more  signally  than  our 
own.  Its  effects  upon  both  races  must  prove 
injurious,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  con- 
demnation by  the  x>eople  of  the  country  will, 
at  no  distant  day,  lead  to  its  repeal  as  a  part 
of  the  Federal  Constitution." 

DEIOIARE,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.    King, 


Christian  IX.,  born  on  April  6,  1808 ;  suc- 
ceeded King  Frederick  YII.  on  November  16, 
1868.  Heir.  Prince  Frederick,  bom  June  8, 
1843 ;  married  to  Princess  Louisa  of  Sweden, 
on  July  28,.  1869 ;  oldest  son,  bom  at  Copen- 
hagen, September  2T,  1870.  A  new  Cabinet 
was  appointed  on  May  28th,  composed  of  the 
following  members :  Holstein-Holsteinborg, 
President  of  the  Conucil ;  Rosendralehn,  For- 
eign Afifairs ;  Haflher,  War  and  Marine,  ad  in- 
terim;  Fonnesbech,  Interior;  Krieger,  Jus- 
tice; Fenger,  Finance;  Hall,  Public  Worship. 
Area  of  Denmark  Proper,  14,698  English 
square  miles;  of  the  dependencies,  Faroe, 
Iceland,  Danish  settlements  in  Greenland,  the 
idands  of  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John, 
in  the  West  Indies,  40,214  square  miles.  Min- 
ister of  the  United  States  in  Denmark,  M.  J. 
Cramer  (November,  1870).  Minister  of  Den- 
mark in  the  United  States,  F.  E.  de  Bille,  ap- 
pointed in  1867.  According  to  the  official 
census  of  February  1,  1870,  the  population 
of  Denmark  was  as  follows : 

Zealand  MOenj  SamBOO 686,606 

Ftihnen  Langeland,  Arroo S88,S09 

Loltond,  Faltoter 91,017 

Bomholm 81,846 

Jfltland 787,987 

Total 1,788,665 

The  population  of  the  Danish  dependencies 
was,  in  1860, 108,083. 

The  population  of  the  largest  cities  was  as 
follows  in  1870:  Copenhagen,  180,866  (with 
Fredericksburg,  197,151);  Odense,  16,970; 
Aarhaus,  16,025 ;  Aalborg,  11,721  (with  NOrre 
Sundby,  12,880);  Randers,  11,854;  Horsens, 
10,501. 

In  the  budget  for  the  year  1869-70,  the 
revenue  is  estimated  at  22,039,891  rix-doUars ; 
the  expenditures  at  22,858,024.  The  public 
debt,  on  March  81,  1869,  amounted  119,141,- 
100  rix-dollars.  The  army,  in  1869,  was  com- 
posed as  follows : 


F!nt  C«U  (Um  and  RMwrt). 

SMODd  CalL 

Infantry 

Cavalry 

Artillery .... 
Bngincers... 

OBLcm, 

730 

136 

189 

86 

Mm. 

26,750 

2,1» 

6.6S8 

680 

OfllMn. 

287 

•  • 

87 
23 

Mm. 
12,127 

■  •  •  • 

2,891 
740 

Total.... 

1,081 

86,975 

846 

15,256 

On  a  war  footing  the  total  army  numbered 
62,656. 

The  fleet,  at  the  dose  of  1868,  consisted  of 
80  steamers,  inclusive  of  6  iron-clads,  with 
an  aggregate  of  812  guns,  2  sailing-vessels, 
27  gunboats,  and  21  transports. 

The  imports  in  the  year  1868-'69  amounted 
to  20,010,000 hundred- weight;  the  exports,  to 
7,270,000  hundred-weight. 

The  emigration  from  Copenhagen  has  been 
active  only  during  the  last  few  years.  In 
1869  it  amounted  to  12,141  persons  (agdnst 
6,600  in  the  year  1868);  among  the  former, 
4,860  emigrants  were  Danes,  whUe  6,514  wer^ 
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Swedes,  etc.     The  emigrants,  with  a  few  ex-  last  Danish  ministry,  Fr\J8*F^jsenbor^  came  to 

oeptions,  were  bonnd  for  the  United  States.  power  by  sooh  a  coalition,  though  not  a  angle 

On  opening  the  Danish  Diet,  Oct.  4, 1869,  the  member  of  it  was  selected  from  the  party  of  the 

Kingthus  expressed  himself  with  regard  to  the  left,  with  which  it  indeed  did  biA  long  har- 

Schleswig  question :  "  Like  the  people  of  North  monize.    The  centre,  or  the  -ao-ealled  national 

Schleswig,  we  hope  for  a  rennion  with  the  liberal  party,  represents  the  views  generally 

districts  which  are  Danish  and  desire  to  re«  preyalent  in  Copenhagen  and  the  e<»-poratd 

main  so.    The  Government  of  Prussia,  it  is  towns.    It  was  this  party  which,  before  184^ 

true,  has  not  found  a  sufficient  occasion  in  the  made  itself  most  oonspionons  in  the  struggle  for 

circumstances  to  resume  the  negotiations,  but  liberal  institutions,  and  on  that  aecount  was 

our  conviction  as  to  what  is  demanded  by  jus-  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  government  of  the 

tice,  and  the  rightly-understood  interests  of  absolute  kings.    It  came  to  power  for  the  first 

both  countries,  is  so  firm  that  we  cannot  but  time  in  1848,  and  its  leaders  have  ever  ainoe, 

hope  that  the  Government  of  Prussia  will  up  to  1864,  with  but  short  intermissions,  beea 

bring  on  a  settlement,  calculated  to  strengthen  at  the  head  of  government.    While  the  domes- 

the  friendly  relations  between  Germany  and  tic  policy  of  this  party  has  be^  shaped  with 

Denmark."  reference  to  a  steady  but  cautious  progre^  in  a 

On  tlie  outbreak  of  the  war  between  France  liberal  spirit,  its  foreign  policy  has  ehiefly  been 
and  Grermany,  public  opinion  not  only  strongly  based  upon  the  preservation  of  Danish  nation- 
sympathized  with  the  former,  but  it  waa  com-  al  independence,  and  its  particular  lum  was  to 
inomy  expected  that  Denmark  would  openly  unite  Schleswig  by  more  intimate  bonds  to  the 
espouse  the  cause  of  France  and  declare  war  kingdom  proper,  while  it  at  the  same  time 
against  Prussia.  The  defeat  of  the  French  loosened  its  connection  with  the  duchy  of 
prevented  this,  and  Denmark,  officially,  de-  Holstein,  which  was  a  member  of  the  Germao 
clared  in  favor  of  neutrality.  Confederation.    As  this  policy  brought  on  tl|d 

The  new  session  of  the  Diet  was  opened  on  war  with  Prussia,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
October  8,  1870.  The  King,  in  his  speech  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  this  party  lost  for  a 
from  the  throne,  stated  that  by  maintaining  a  while  its  influence,  but  lately  its  leaders  have 
policy  of  neutrality  he  had  succeeded  in  saving  again  got  seats  in  the  Cabinet,  through  the  co- 
the  country  from  the  evils  of  war.  Although  i^laon  between  their  party  and  l£e  liberal 
no  human  foresight  could  tell  what  would  be  landed  proprietors,  audit  haa  constantly  en- 
the  result  and  the  consequences  of  the  present  joyed  the  support  of  the  educated  middle  class- 
war,  the  King  said  he  entertained  a  firm  hope  es.  Latterly  it  has  branched  off  into  two 
that  the  question  which  waa  still  pending  be-  groups,  a  "  right "  and  "  left  centre,"  and,  while 
tween  Denmark  and  Prussia  woula  meet  with  in  the  Landsthing  these  groups  make  essentially 
a  solution  that  would  insure  the  future  inde-  one  party,  they  are  distinctly  separate  in  the 
pendence  of  the  country,  and  strengthen  Den-  Folkething — in  which  Assembly  the  '*  right 
mark^s  good  relations  with  her  powerful  south-  centre  "  forms  the  right  wing  of  the  "  Thing,"^ 
em  neighbor.  The  speech  from  the  throne  a  proper  '^  right"  being  wanting,  and  the  ''left 
further  declared  it  to  be  desirable  that  the  sea-  centre"  constitutes  its  oentre.  The  ^Meft 
sion  of  the  Rigsdag  should  be  short  wing  "  is  particularly  supported  by  the  small 

The  political  parties  in  Denmark  may  be  di-  proprietors  of  the  soil,  the  "  Bondes."  TlieDan- 

vided,  as  in  all  other  constitutional  states,  into  i^  peasants,  who  up  to  the  close  of  the  kst 

three  main  groups — ^a  conservative  *^  right,"  century  were  little  better  than  serfs,  and  only 

a  moderately  progressive  ^'  centre,"  and  a  more  in  1848  received  equal  rights  with  the  other 

radical ''left."    Within  each  of  these  parties  estates,  are  still  not  very  enlightened.    They 

there  erist  fbrther  divisions  of  every  political  are,  consequently,  more  than  any  other  ddn^ 

shade  and  complexion.    The  "right"  is  chiefly  liable  to  be  led  by  men  who  are  not  always 

made  up  of  the  great  proprietors  of  the  soil,  by  knowledge  or  ability  entitled  to  the  amount 

who  are  largely  representea  in  the  Landsthing,  of  influence  they  exercise.    The  party  of  the 

but  are  almost  unknown  in  the  Folkething,  left  is  again  divided  into  three  distinct  groups 

the  Lower  Chamber.    The  Danish  nobility  has,  — one,  which  has  its  headquarters  among  the 

properly  speaking,  only  in  late  years  partici-  Jutiah  peasants ;    another,  which  heads  the 

pated  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation.    Being  peasantry  of  the  Danish  isles ;  and  a  third, 

from  the  first  decidedly  opposed  to  liberty^  it  which  has  tak^n  its  name  from  that  of  the  po- 

kept  aloof— with  some  very  few  exceptions —  et  and  theologian,  Grundtwig,  whose  pecaliar 

from  the  court  during  the  wh<^e  reign  of  religious  and  political  tenets  nave  been  adopt- 

Frederick  VII.    (1848-1863),    and  from    all  ed  by  it.    The  common  name  for  members  of 

political    movements.     At    that    time    the  these  three  groups  is  tli^  Bondevenner  (the 

"  right "  waa  composed  of  the  higher  ranks  of  peasants'  friends).    The  Jutidi  Bondevenner 

public  fhnctionanes-— the   bureancraoy — who  are,  on  the  whole,  rather  cosmopolitan  in  their 

have  now  almost  disappeared  fh>m  t^e  Rigs-  views,  and  the  most   radical  of  the  three 

dag,  being  supplanted  by  the  landed  aristoc-  branches.    The  followers  of  Grundtwig  are, 

racy.    The  right,  both  the  former  and  the  on  the   contrary,  veiy  ultra^national.     The 

present,  has  on  several -occasions  joined  the  island  Bondevenner  occupies  the  middle  ground 

left  against  the  moderate  liberal  party,  and  the  between  the  two  others.    In  1869,  the  three 
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grotips  amalgamated  in  one  nnited  left,  which  requested  him  to  contribnte  articleB  other  tban 
has  now  a  mtjority  in  the  Folketbing,  and  on  those  in  the  reccuhur  performance  of  his  repor- 
October  8,  1870,  elected  the  Speaker  of  *the  torial  duties.  He  at  once  complied  with  this  re- 
Chamber,  two  vice-presidenU,  and  fonr  sec-  qaest,  and  published  in  the  Morning  ChronicU 
retariea,  ont  of  its  own  ranks.  The  conmion  a  series  of  papers,  under  the  title  of  ^'  Sketches 
object  of  the  left  wing  is  in  the  direction  of  of  Engli^  life  and  Character,"  which  became 
coontry  refbrms,  and  to  some  of  its  members  verj  popular.  It  was  in  these  sketches  that 
also  radical  ecclesiastical  reforms,  with  a  view  be  first  used  the  wym  de  ptume  of  ''^Boz^ — 
to  an  eTentnal  disestabli^ment  of  the  state  ^^  tlie  nickname,"  he  tells  us,  '*  of  a  pet  child, 
Church.  A  stiiking  peculiarity  of  the  Danish  a  younger  brother,  whom  I  dubbed  Moses,  in 
radicals  is  that  they  do  not  subscribe  to  some  honor  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which,  being 
o€  the  dogmas  which  are  the  main  pillars  of  fiieetiouslj  pronounced  through  the  nose, 
strengtih  to  radicalism  abroad.  The  great  became  Boses,  and  being  shortened  became 
mijoritj  is  even  royalistic  ki  its  tendencies.  Boz."  The  name  of  Boz,  however,  was  not 
RepaUieaa  ideas,  which,  on  the  whole,  find  "peoaUtiT  to  the  Morning  OhrimuilB;  it  had  been 
but  little  aooeptance  in  Denmark,  are  indiffer-  appended  also  to  some  clerer  sketches  in  the 
ently  represented  in  the  left  centre,  and  by  the  old  Monthly  Magazins^  and  the  author  tells,  in 
followers  of  Grundtwig.,  a  preface  to  a  late  edition  of  *^  Pickwick,"  how 
DI€K6N'S,  Ohables,  the  most  eminent  of  his  iirst  artide,  the  ^'Sketch,"  entitled  Mr. 
m<jdem  novelists,  born  in  Landport,  one  of  the  Mimu  and  hi»  Coutiny  was  dropped  stealthily 
snbnrbs  of  Portsmouth,  England,  February  7,  one  evening  at  twilight,  with  fear  and  trem- 
1812;  died  at  Gadshill,  Kent,  June  0,  1B70.  bling,  into  a  dark  letter-box,  in  a  dark  office. 
He  was  the  (Adest  son,  and  second  child  of  Mr.  up  a  dark  court  in  Fleet-street.  When  it  "  ap- 
John  Dickens,  who  at  that  time  held  a  position  peared  in  all  the  glory,  of  print,"  continues  he, 
in  the  Navy  pay  department,  irom  which  he  "I  walked  down  to  Westminster  Hall,  and 
retired  on  a  penmon  in  1816,  and,  removing  to  turned  into  it  for  half  on  hour,  because  my 
London,  became  a  parliamentary  reporter  for  eyes  were  so  dimmed  with  Joy  and  pride  that 
one  of  the  daOy  paners.  In  London,  his  son  they  could  not  bear  the  street,  and  were  not 
attended  good  schools,  and  received  a  fair  edu*  fit  to  be  seen  there."  From  that  modest  be- 
cation,  but  never  attempted  a  ooUegiate  course,  ginning  came  so  soon  a  certain  degree  of  fame, 
When  he  had  reached  the  proper  age,  he  was  that  the  Sketches  were  still  running  in  Tha 
placed  as  clerk  in  an  attorney's  office.  He  re*  Ohroniele  when  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  the 
midned  there  for  a  brief  period,  a  year  or  so ;  publishers  of  !l%6  Monthly  MagannSj  conceived 
long  enough  to  acquire  a  sufficient  mastery  oi  the  excellent  idea  of  employing  Boz  to  write 
the  machinery  and  phraseology  of  the  law  to  the  text  illustrative  of  a  series  of  sporting  pic- 
be  able  to  use  it  with  capital  effect  in  his  sub-  tnres  by  the  comic  artist,  Seymour,  which  it 
sequent  writings;  but  not  long  enough  to  sub-  was  proposed  to  publish  in  monthly  numbers, 
doe  his  lively  imagination,  or  to  dull  his  keen  There  was  a  great  rage  in  those  days  for  cari- 
and  rioh  hmnor.  On  abandoning  the  law,  he  caturing  the  haps  and  mishaps  of  cockney 
entered  upon  his  father^s  ptofessioD,  that  of  a  sportsmen,  and  the  new  series  of  drawings  and 
newspaper  reporter.  In  '*  David  Oopperfield,"  sketches  was  originally  intended  to  record  the 
which  IS  understood  to  be  in  more  than  one  doings  of  a  ^*  Nimrod  Club ; "  but  Mr.  Dickens, 
partionlar  a  partial  reflection  of  his  own  life,  being  no  great  sportsman,  olgected  to  this,  and 
we  have  some  amusing  descriptions  of  David^s  demanded  permission  to  write  what  he  chose, 
troubles  in  learning  how  to  take  down  speeches  letting  the  pictures  arise  naturally  ont  of  the 
in  short-bond,  and  his  still  more  serious  trouble  text  So  came  into  existence  the  immortal 
in  learning  how  to  decipher  his  own  notes.  Pickwick  Olub — ^Mr.  Pickwick  himself  being 
There  was  a  better  field,  however,  for  the  young  drawn  from  the  life,  and  Mr.  Winkle  put  in  for 
reporter  tiian  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Oom*  the  express  benefit  of  Mr.  Seymour.  The  pre- 
monsL  The  streets  of  London,  the  prisons,  the  ■  liminary  advertisements  informed  the  public 
lodgtag-bonses,  the  cheap  halls  of  amusement,  that  ^^  the  Pickwick  Papers,  the  Pickwick 
the  great  realm  of  Cockaigne  in  all  its  subdi-  Diary,  the  Pickwick  Correspondence,  jp.  short 
visions,  and  that  rioh  variety  of  life  which  the  whole  of  the  Pickwick  Papers,  had  been 
Thaoikeray  has  immortalized  as  the  "  Shabby-  purchased  from  the  patriotic  secretary  at  an 
Genteel,"  were  ftill  of  opportunities  which  immense  expense,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
waited  to  be  developed,  humors  %o  racy  and  so  Boz,  the  author  of '  Sketches  of  £very-day  Life 
obvious  that,  now  the  master  has  shown  them,  and  £very«day  People,'  a  gentleman  whom  the 
we  w^onder  they  were  so  long  concealed.  His  publishers  oonsider  nighly  qualified  for  the  task 
first  engagement  was  on  the  7Vti«i9ttn,  a  liberal  of  arranging  these  important  documents  and 
journal  then  struggling  for  existence.  His  con-  placing  them  before  the  public  in  an  attractive 
nectien  with  this  paper,  however,  was  brief  form,  and  who  is  at  present  deeply  immersed 
and  not  very  profitable.  Dickens  next  attach^  in  his  arduous  labors/'  The  first  number  ap- 
himaelf  to  the  Morning  Ohroniele^  and  it  was  peared  on  tibe  8l8t  of  March^  1886.  Before 
while  asMciated  with  this  paper  that  he  first  the  second  was  issued  Mr.  Seymour  committed 
earned  reputation  for  ability  and  originality,  suicide,  and  Hablot  K.  Browne--'^  Phiz  " — ^was 
He  Attracted  the  attention  of  the  editor,  who  employed  to  complete  his  unfinished  task.  For 
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many  years  afterward  Phiz  and  Boz  were  series,  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  it  is  lees 
associated  with  the  monthly  appearance  of  conspicnons  than  the  devdopment  of  bis  ran 
those  serial  novels,  in  green-paper  covers,  which  power  of  pathos  in  the  character  of  Littie  KeH. 
set  all  England  and  America laaghing  and  weep-  '^  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  and  its  soccessor, 
ing  by  tarns.  As  for  Pickwick,  its  sacoess  was  *'  Bamaby  Radge,"  were  published  origiBsflj 
almost  unparalleled.  '^  In  less  than  six  months  under  the  title  of  '^  Master  Humphrey's  Clock," 
from  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  the  as  stories  read  or  told  at  meetings  of  the  r^ 
Pickwick  Papers,"  says  ITie  Quarterly  ReoieWj  vived  Rckwick  Club.  It  was  just  after  tk 
"  the  whole  reading  public  were  talking  about  completion  of  *^  Bamaby  Rudge"  that  Mr. 
them — the  names  of  Winkle,  Wardle,  Weller,  Dickens  made  his  first  visit  to  America,  landing 
Snodgrass,  Dodson  and  Fogg,  had  become  fa-  with  his  wife  in  Boston  on  the  22d  of  Jannarv, 
miliar  in  oar  mouths  as  household  terms ;  and  1842.  Everybody  who  understood  English  ki 
Mr.  Dickens  was  the  grand  object  of  interest  as  Thackeray  used  to  say,  a  comer  in  his  heart 
to  the  whole  tribe  of  'Leo-hunters,*  male  and  for  him,  and  his  tour  through  the  prinoipddties 
female,  of  the  metropolis.  Nay,  Pickwick  of  the  Union  was  a  triumphal  progress.  He 
chintzes  figured  in  linen-drapers*  windows,  and  visited  several  of  the  larger  cities,  and  was  re- 
Weller  corduroys  in  breeches-makers*  adver-  ceived  with  so  much  adulation,  and -sometimes 
tisements;  Boz  cabs  might  be  seen  rattling  sach  pertinacious  and  annoying  attentiosf^ 
through  the  streets,  and  the  portrait  of  the  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  a  young  man  of 
author  of '  Pelham  *  or '  Crichton,*  was  scraped  thirty  should  have  been,  by  turns,  amused  and 
down  or  pasted  over  to  make  room  for  that  of  disgusted,  and  disposed  to  ridicule  the  fail- 
the  new  popular  favorite,  in  the  omnibuses,  ings,  while  he  failed  to  discern  the  good  qnali- 
This  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  suppo^  ties,  of  a  people  who  on  this  occasion  gave  Mm 
sition  that  a  fresh  vein  of  humor  had  been  very  little  opportunity  of  seeing  their  best  side, 
opened ;  that  a  new  and  decidedly  original  He  was,  moreover,  by  nature  and  training,  a 
genius  had  sprung  up ;  and  the  most  cursory  humorist,  and  the  oddities,  eccentricities,  and 
reference  to  preceding  English  writers  of  the  impertinences  of  many  of  those  who  crowded 
comic  order  will  show  that,m  his  own  peculiar  to  see  him  were  fair  game  for  him.  He  said 
walk,  Mr.  Dickens  was  not  simply  the  most  nothing  more  severe  of  America  than  he  bad 
distinguished,  but  the  first."  Pickwick  was  said  before  and  afterward  of  En^shmen;  but 
still  under  way  when  Bentley  made  an  offer  to  his  ridicule,  in  his  "American  Notes  for  General 
the  young  novelist  to  become  editor  of  his  mag*  Circulation,"  and  his  "  Martin  Ohuzdewit,"  of 
azine,  and  to  fitmish  a  serial  novel  for  its  pages,  pretentious  Congressmen,  sharp  specdators, 
The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  result  was  and  inquisitive  Yankees,  gave  great  offence  for 
"  Oliver  Twist,"  the  two  novels  being  actually  years.  His  own  manly  and  generous  apology 
written  together,  month  by  month,  and  neither  for  the  unintentional  pain  he  had  caused,  made 
ever  getting  more  than  a  day  ahead  of  the  print-  during  his  second  visit  here  in  1668,  'and  after 
er*s  demand  for  manuscript.  The  suit  of  Bar-  his  retum  home,  was  sufficient  to  extingoish 
dell  vs.  Rckwick,  with  the  plaintiff's  conse-  the  last  spark  of  animosity  which  had  been  felt 
quent  incarceration  in  the  Fleet,  did  more  per*  on  this  account.  He  spoke  of  his  surprise  at 
haps  than  any  other  one  thing  to  break  down  the  physical  and  social  changes  which  a  qnarter 
the  bars  of  the  loathsome  debtor's  prison ;  the  of  a  century  had  wrought  in  a  coimtrv  of  whicli 
story  of  Oliver  Twist,  as  an  American  critic  his  first  impressions  he  confessed  to  have  been 
has  well  said,  **  turned  the  cold  poor-house  extreme,  and,  whatever  he  might  have  said  Id 
inside  out,  and  warmed  it  with  the  sun  of  the  past,  he  pledged  himself  that,  in  every  h- 
human  charity ; "  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  which  ture  copy  of  the  two  offending  books,  a  record 
came  next,  at  an  interval  of  only  a  few  months,  of  his  later  impressions  should  be  printed  as  an 
swept  away  the  barbarities  of  Yorkshire  schools,  appendix,  "  not  in  mere  love  and  ttianklTibeF.^ 
and,  as  we  well  remember,  called  down  upon  but  because  I  regard  it  as  an  act  of  plaii)  justice 
the  writer  the  direst  threats  from  at  least  a  score  .  and  honor."  He  closed  his  remarks  with  tbe% 
of  real  school-masters  who  recognized  their  own  generous  and  noble  words,  which  shoidd  efface 
lineamq^ts  in  the  portrait  of  Mr.  8queers.  In  all  remembrance  of  his  youthful  indiscretions 
this  work,  Mr.  Dickens  manifested,  more  fully  of  language,  if  they  deserve  that  name:  ^*It 
than  in  any  of  his  previous  ones,  nis  wonder-  is  a  duty  with  which  I  henceforth  charge  mj- 
fill  power  of  individualizing  common  types  of  self,  not  only  here  but  on  every  suitable  occa- 
character,  of  whose  humor  the  world  has  been  sion  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  to  express 
unaware,  though  it  lay  open  at  every  tum«  my  high  and  grateful  sense  of  my  second  reoep- 
Mr.  Pickwick,  Sam  Weller,  Mr.  Bumble,  the  tion  in  America,  and  to  bear  my  honest  testi- 
Fat  Boy,  were  creations :  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  mony  to  the  national  generosity  and  magna- 
a discovery.  "Mrs. Nickleby," exclaims Thack-  nimity."  Before  the  appearance  of  "Martin 
eray,  "lay  undescribed  until  Boz  seized  upon  Chuzzlewit,"  Mr.  Dickens  began  a  new  series 
her  and  brought  that  great  trath  to  light,  and  of  works  of  which  but  little  need  be  said,  for 
yet  every  man  possesses  her  in  the  bosom  of  who  is  there  that  knows  them  not  by  heart? 
his  family."  The  same  power  of  seizing  upon  "  The  Christmas  Carol,"  in  184S,  was  the  fore- 
common  but  neglected  types  appears  in  all  his  mnner  of  a  little  bundle  of  annual  books,  which 
subsequent  novels,  though  in  the  next  of  the  chanted  the  hymn  of  thankfulness,  of  generos- 
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ity^ofdomestioTirtae,  of  patience  and  brotherly  the  never- to-be  forgotten  Jelljbys,  and  Mr. 
love,  aa  few  even  of  England's  rarest  poets  had  Jarndyce,  and  the  great  Gappy,  with  the 
ever  chanted  it  before.  These  perhaps,  if  not  stinging  satire  on  Chancery  practice,  the  mod- 
the  best  of  his  writings,  are  the  creations  which  el  detective,  and  the  Smallweed  family,  may 
most  ctearly,  as  Thackeray  says,  rank  as  per-  be  said  tp  have  been  the  last  of  his  great 
Bonal  benefits.  Filled  with  **  sweet  store  of  works,  if  we  except  *^The  Tale  of  Two  Cit- 
gracions  thoughts,''  and  ^^  figures  so  delightful  ies,"  which  some  critics  rate  above  even  "Da- 
that  one  feels  happier  and  better  for  knowing  vid  Copperfield."  In  all  the  other  novels  since 
them,  as  one  does  for  being  brought  into  the  "  Bleak  House  "  there  is  traceable  a  growth 
society  of  very  eood  men  and  women,"  ^'  The  of  mannerism  in  style,  an  increasing  tendency 
Christmas  Oaro^"  **  The  Chimes,"  and  "  The  toward  the  sensational  and  grotesque,  and  a 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  are  books  which  the  falling  off,  not  in  the  quality,  but  in  the  abun- 
world  must  be  better  and  happier  for  owning,  dance  of  the  humor.  "  Little  Dorrit,"  how- 
During  part  of  the  years  1844  and  1845,  he  ever,  will  be  immortalized  by  the  Circumlocu- 
trayelled  with  his  family  in  Italy,  and,  unlike  tion  Office ;  *^  Hard  Times,"  by  its  noble  ap- 
everyother  man  of  genius  who  has  visited  that  peals  for  the  rights  of  the  working-classes 
country,  he  found  in  it  principally  new  mate-  against  the  tyranny  of  capital ;  '^  Great  Ex- 
rial  for  nnmorous  and  racy  description.  When  pectations,"  by  Joe  Gargeiy  and  Uncle  Pum- 
he  returned  to  London  it  was  to  enter  once  blechook.  "  Our  Mutual  Friend  "  appeared  in 
moTQ  upon  the  profession  of  loumalism.  His  1864,  and,  despite  many  characteristic  excel- 
engagement  with  Bentley  had  lasted  but  a  lit-  lences,  caused  general  disappointment.  '^  The 
tie  while,  and  indeed  the  "  Answers  to  Corre-  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,"  begun  after  a  six 
pendents  ^'  in  the  The  Miscellany^  while  it  was  years'  cessation  from  serious  literary  labor, 
under  his  charge,  displayed  sometimes  a  comi-  promised  a  revival  of  the  old  power,  though  the 
cal  sort  of  irritability  which  hinted  significant-  blackest  gloom  brooded  over  it  from  the  open- 
ly at  his  unfitness  to  bear  with  bores  and  don-  ing  scene  in  an  opium-hell,  to  the  significant,  al- 
keys.  But  his  present  undertaking  was  noth-  most  prophetic  closing  words  of  the  last  chap- 
ing  less  than  the  establishment  of  a  new  daily  ter  published  in  Bo&ry  Saturday  :  *'  *  There, 
newspaper.  Liberal  in  politics  and  cheap  in  there,  there!  Get  to  bed,  poor  man,  and  cease 
price.  This  was  7!&«  2>a%  i\r4n0«,  which,  after  to  jabber!'  With,  that  he  extinguished  his 
many  yicissitudes,  has  become,  next  to  The  light,  pulled  up  the  bedclothes  around  him, 
Time9^  tlie  strongest  and  most  influential  of  and,  with  another  sigh,  shut  out  the  world." 
the  Engliah  dailies.  Mr.  Dickens,  however.  The  miscellaneous  labors  of  the  last  twenty 
came  mear  killing  it.  Political  discussion  was  years  must  be  passed  over  briefly,  though  they 
not  his  strong  point ;  and,  of  the  brilliant  were^deed,  not  light.  The  weekly  periodi- 
staff  who  gathered  around  him,  including  Mr.  cal,  Momehold  Words,  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Dilke,  father  of  the  present  editor  of  Dickens  from  its  foundation,  in  1860,  until. 
The  Athenauniy  and  Mr.  George  Hogarth,  the  through  some  disagreement  with  the  publish- 
historian  of  music,  none  were  much  better  er,  after  several  years,  he  established  AU  the 
qualified  for  manager  than  himself.  He  soon  Year  Round,  of  which  he  remained  really  or 
resigned  the  uncongenial  post,  and  devoted  nominally  editor  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
himself  to  "  Dealings  with  the  Firm  of  Dom-  He  wrote  for  these  periodicals  the  sketches 
bey  and  Son,"  wherein  he  gave  the  beautiful  entitled  "The  Uncommercial  Traveller,"  and 
sketch  of  Little  PaiJ.  the  fine  satire  of  Dr.  began,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  a  series 
BUmber's  Academy,  Toots  and  Susan  Nipper,  of  "New  Uncommercial  Samples,''  of  which, 
dear,  ridiculous  Captain  Cuttle,  and  the  pure  however,  he  completed  only  five  or  six.  For 
fan  of  Jack  Bunsby.  ^  The  pathos  of  Paul  many  years  it  was  his  custom  to  issue,  in  con- 
Dombey  is  not  so  genuine  and  wholesome  as  nection  with  these  periodicals,  a  Christmas 
the  sad  story  of  Little  Nell ;  indeed,  we  begin  budget  of  stories  and  sketches  by  five  or  six 
to  trace  in  all  Dickens's  novels  from  this  time  of  his  contributors,  with  a  connecting  thread, 
a  more  frequent  prevalence  of  sombre  hues —  or  a  tale,  or  something  happy,  from  his  own 
coloring  certain  chapters  with  a  sickly  tinge,  hand ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  we  owe  some  of 
and  deepening  at  other  times  into  tragic  black-  the  pleasantest  of  his  lighter  characters — such 
ness.  There  is  much  of  this  in  "  Dombey  and  as  Mrs.  lirriper,  Chops  the  Dwarf,  and  the 
Son ;  "  there  is  perhaps  less  in  "  David  Cop-  Cheap  Jack.  No  complete  collection  of  these 
perfield,"  which  followed  in  1850.  This  novel  minor  papers  has  ever  been  made, 
is,  in  our  judgment,  the  greatest  of  them  all;  During  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Dickens  had 
the  most  perfect  in  construction,  the  most  been  winning  almost  as  much  fame  and  money 
varied  in  its  characters,  the  most  natural  in  as  a  reader  of  his  own  writings  as  he  ever  won 
Inddent,  while  there  is  very  little  of  the  mor-  by  his  books.  There  had  long  been  rumors  of 
bid  element  which  is  now  and  then  conspicu-  his  extraordinary  abilities  as  an  actor,  and  the 
ous  in  so  many  of  the  other  novels.  In  humor  favored  few  who  obtained  admission  to  the 
Dickens  never  did  any  thing  superior  to  Mr,  private  theatricals  at  Tavistock  House  were 
Mlcawber;  in  pathos  he  never  surpassed  Peg*  loud  in  their  praises  of  his  histrionic  talent, 
gotty's  narrative  of  the  search  for  Emily.  When  he  gave  occasiondly  a  reading  of  the 
'*  Bleak  House,"  which  appeared  in  1858,  with  Christmas  Carol  or  the  Chimes  for  a  charitable 
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object,  the  hall  was  always  thronged.  It  was  DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE  AND 
not  until  1858  that  he  began  to  read  regularly  FOREIGN  RELATIONS.  The  correspond- 
for  his  own  benefit.  From  that  time  nutU  his  ence  concerning  the  foreign  rdatlons  of  tbe 
farewell  to  the  rostrom  a  few  months  ago,  United  States  is  contained  in  the  Tarions  pa- 
wherever  he  went,  in  England  and,  America,  pers  transmitted  to  the  Houses  of  Oongityss  in 
he  moved  to  laughter  and  to  tears  all  who  the  second  session  of  the  Forty-first  Oongree 
could  come  within  reach  of  his  voice.  Critics  and  in  the  documents  accompanying  the  anh 
differed  about  the  merits  of  his  performance,  nual  message  at  the  opening  of  the  third  ses- 
as  critics  differ  about  the  merits  of  his  books,  sion  of  that  Congress.  The  latter  documents 
but  the  people  never  tired  of  either  the  one  or  are  arranged  in  one  volume  <^  586  pages,  en- 
the  other.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  titled  "Foreign  Relations." 
readings  that  Mr.  Dickens  made  his  second  China. — On  the  8l8t  of  Augnet,  1869,  the 
visit  to  the  United  States,  in  1867.  He  landed  Department  wrote  to  Mr.  Bancroft  ^  reply  to 
at  Boston,  and  gave  his  first  reading  there  be-  his  statement  that  Mr.  Burlingame  was  corn- 
fore  a  highly-distinguished  audience  on  the  2d  ing  to  Berlin,  and  that  be  desired  the  Depart- 
of  December.  His  visit  was,  in  a  much  higher  ment  to  indicate  what  was  the  policy  of  this 
and  better  sense,  than  his  first,  a  great  success.  Administration  toward  China)  that,  ^^  unless  it 
Wherever  he  gave  his  readings  they  were  at-  shall  appear  that  they  have  alre^y  decided 
tended  by  very  large  and  delighted  audiences,  not  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  1868,  or  nnless  yon 
and  the  impression  which  he  left  of  his  own  shall  be. satisfied  that  such  will  be  their  deci- 
character  and  worth,  both  as  a  man  and  an  sion,  and  that  the  policy  inaugorated  by  !Mr. 
author,  was  highly  favorable.  Burlingame  is  to  be  reversed,  yon  win  render 
Of  his  private  life  at  homo,  quiet  and  unevent-  him  and  his  associates  whatever  assis-tance 
ful  as  it  was,  there  is  not  much  to  be  told.  In  you  can  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  North 
town  he  had  apartments  in  Wellington  Street,  Germany  in  the  new  Chinese  policy.  You 
Strand,  over  the 'office  of  All  the  Tear  JRoundj  will  also  doubtless  have  an  opportunity  to  im- 
but  lived  chiefly  at  the  Garrick  Club.  His  press  upon  Mr.  Burlingame  the  importanoe  to 
residence  proper  was  at  Gadshill  in  Kent,  on  China  of  an  early  ratification  of  the  treaties, 
the  road  to  Canterbury,  and  about  an  bourns  I  have  stated  already  that  the  P^sident  has 
ride  from  London  by  railway,  a  spot  celebrated  no  solicitude  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Ein- 
in  Shakespeare  as  the  scene  of  Jack  Falstafif's  peror^s  advisers  in  that  resneot.  But  he  thinln 
encounter  with  the  men  in  buckram.  That  it  would  be  well  to  have  defined  in  a  perma- 
his  domestic  relations  were  not  altogether  nent  law,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  relations 
happy,  was  perhaps  more  his  misfortune  than  that  are  hereafter  to  exist  between  the  United 
his  fault.    In  the  unhappy  separation  from  his  States  and  China." 

wife,  in  1868,  no  stain  rests  upon  the  reputa-  The  general  policy  of  the  United  States  tow- 

tion  of  either.    It  was  one  of  those,  cases  of  ard  China,  as  approved  by  the  President,  is 

complete   incompatibility  of  temper,  aggra-  indicated  in  the  following  instructions  of  the 

vated,  possibly,  by  mental  disorder,  where  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Low,  dated  Decera- 

both  the  parties  were  happier  apart,  under  the  ber  8,  1869  : 

limited  divorce,  than  they  would  have  been  Ton  will  observe  that  the  Fresidcnt  adheres  to  tte 

together.     "  He  was  a  man  of  practical  char-  policy  adopted  in  1868,  "when  the  articles  additional 

ity,"  savs  one  who  knew  him  well  both  here  J?  '^«  5f  ^^  t(  ^if  (commonly  known  «  the  B^r- 

«j[-i  «v«^«^   u  ^^A  »«».»  i««^^  ..,...»  t^Az^'^    1  hiW"ne  treaty)  were  concluded.    You  will,  there- 

and  abroad,  "and  gave  large  sums  judiciously  ^^  ^o  shape  your  private  as  well  as  your  official 

every  year.     Indeed,  he  would  get  up  in  the  conversation  as  to  demonstrate  to  Prince  Knng  the 

night  and  go  ten  miles  to  aid  any  one  who  was  sincerity  of  the  United  States  in  its  wishes  for  the 

Buffermg.    The  prevailing  idea  that  he  was  ac-  maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the  oentnd  govcm- 

#»na+AT*»Aii  tn  o  vai-v  (rono^nno  <1?of  w'k;aY%  Tioo  ^cnt  autt  for  the  pcaocful  sprcad  of  Its  mftuence. 

customed  ^  to  a  very  generous  diet,  which  has  y^^  ,^  ^^^^  ^lea^to  the  government  to  which  von 

mainly  arisen  from  the  jovial  tone  of  his  writ-  arc  accredited  the  settled  purpose  of  the  Presufcnt 

ings,  is  incorrect,  for  he  was  very  careful  in  to  observe  with  fidelity  all  the  treaty  obligations  of 

such  matters."     He  was  extremely  popular  in  the  United  States,  and  to  respect  the  prejudices  and 

the  place  where  he  lived,  and  when  he  re-  Ji?*^^?:?!jl*^!v.?f t^®  l^iP^^t  ''^^  ^^^^  ?^ 

i.         J  XL.        A         •      AV^''i-v«       /►  interfere  With  rufhts  which  have  been  acquired  to  the 

turned  from  America  the  neighboring  farmers  United  States  by  treaty.    On  the  other  hand,  yon 

draped  their  houses  with  flags  to  receive  him.  will  not  fail  to  make  it  distinctly  undentood  that  he 

Mr.  Dickens  was  a  great  and  original  genius ;  wiU  daim  the  ftill  performance,  by  the  Chinese  Got- 

he  owed  nothing  to  books,  he  borrowed  from  5™nont,  of  all  the  promiaes  and  obligaHona  which  it 

«/N  «>««.  i*«  :mUaf!v;i  .i^  ^«*  v^  <»■»<.  <««  ^.A.4^..^  has  assumed  by  treaties  or  conventions  with  thoUni- 

no  one,  he  mutated  no  one  he  was  as  creative  ted  States.   On  this  point,  and  in  the  mwntenance  of 

as  Homer;  and,  though  the  subjects  he  em-  our  existing  rights  to  their  fWl  extent,  you  will  bo 

ployed  were  common  and  familiar,  as  humanity  alwm  firm  and  decisive.    While  you  will  put  for- 

13  aJways  common,  yet  his  manner  of  treating  ^ara  these  daims,  where  oo^ion  requirea.  with  pro- 

tlifim  WM  hifl  own  •  and  evArv  on«  of  hia  otpa-  dence  and  moderation,  you  will  oe  unyielding  m  de- 

tiiem  was  nis  own ,  ana  every  one  oi  nis  crea-  sanding  the  extreme  p^tection  to  American  citiaeas 

tions,  which  hve  m  the  memories  of  his  readers  commeroe,  and  property,  which  is  conceded  by  the 

as  real  personages,  had  all  the  freshness  of  a  treaties,  and  in  requiring  the  AiH  recognition  of  yonr 

new  vitality.    He  has  peopled  literature  and  own  official  position  to  which  you  are  entitled, 

men's  thoughts  with  characters  as  distinct  as  Oorea. — Some  time  in  18G8,  a  number  of 

any  in  history.  French  priests  were  murdered  in  Oorca»  and, 
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aboaft  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  the  crew  of  the  amoant  thoB  oxpondod,  and  ftumub  the  necessaiy 

the  AneriesB  Ye«Bdl  General  Sherman   be-  voTichers  therefor.  HAMILTON  PISH. 

eame  emhroiled  in  a  row  and  were  arrested  hj       Pirciey, — On  the  19th  of  February,  1870, 

the  Corean  aathorities.     A  force  eent  from  Baron  Gerolt,  the  North-German  minister  at 

the  ^emuoi  lescoed  tiiemen  and  seized  two  Washington,  addressed  an  official  note  to  Mr. 

D«tiT6  offinera  aa  hostages.    An  excited  popa*  Fish,  proposmg  ^^  combined  measures  on  the 

iaoe  attacked  the  vessel,  killed  eight  of  the  part  of  the  maritime  powers  for  the  ezter- 

orew,  aad  captured  a  aomber  of  prisoners*  mination  of  piracy  in  the  Chinese  waters.^' 

The  Ooreaa  govemiaeni  gave  evidence  of  its  Mr.  Fish,  on  the  81st  of  March,  replied  that 

desire  to  ezpLun  thsse  occurrences  and  to  the  President  had  taken  great  pleasure  in  com- 

make  a  treaty  of  unity  and  commerce  with  plying  with  the  request  of  Count  Bismarck  by 

the  United  States.  directing  instructions  to  Admiral  Rodgers  to  co- 

DEPAOTimrr  of  State      )  operate  for  that  purpose  with  the  naval  forces 

WABBnroTOK,'  J^  fio,  18T0. )  <>»  North  Germany  and  such  other  powers  as 

8nt :  It  hM  been  deeided  to  snthorixe  negotistions  ^^  receive  similar  instruotioM.    He  added  : 

to  be  had  with  the  snthontieB  of  Corea,  for  the  oar-  "  The  cooperation  of  Admiral  Rodgers  and  of 

pose  of  aeeanog  ft  trea^  for  the  protection  of  ship-  the  forces  under  his  command  will,  however, 

wrecked  inarmen,  and  to  \x^t  th«  conduct  of  the  ^e  limited  to  oases  of  recognized  piracy.    He 

g.^arfSr';>b^t^iinrcS^^^^^^^^^  -|1  be  i-tructed  to  procef  in  su^h  a  way  as 

Cor»^  the  pitmoeed  treaty  should  include  proviiionB  zi^ot  to  wound  the  sensibilities  or  the  Lninese 

tothsteffeot;  out  the  Preaideiit  priaoipal^  aims  in  Government,  or  to  iuterfere  with  the  lawful 

this  misBoiL  to  aeesre  protectioQ  and  good  treatment  commerce  of  the  Chinese  subjects,  or  to  con- 

%*  b?i?^S  u^  oS^^w^^or^f  ^  **  ^^  ^'^^  ^®'  ^'b  *^*®  peaceful  poUcy  toward  China  in 

^  'fhc^OT^ed  o^?M  of^the  treatiea  conduded  with  ^^  the  Government  of  North  Germany  and 


.in  1864,  and  at  Yeddo  in  1856,  wiU  the  United  States  so  happily  agree.' 
Mnre  to  pouatl^ut  the  kind  o^  protection  which  you        Suspension  of  Hostilities  in  Chinese  Waters, 

wffl  seek  to  aeenre  as  weJl  as  the  commercial  artioles  _0n  November   Ist,  the  Secretary  of  State 

^'p^,  l^iJ^J^T^'^vt^Tk^^^^  instructed  Mr  Bancroft  to  ascertain  if  it  were 

Consui-General  Sewanl,  which  are  endoied,  indicaU  possible  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  hostilities 

fUly  what  voa  are  to  endeavor  to  obtain.  and  cooperative  action  between  the  squadrons 

I^tde  14  known  oith^  shores  or  int^ixal  waters  of  of  France  and  Germany,  in  the  Chinese  waters, 

Corea.  or  of  the  people  who  inhabit  that  country.  ^^  far  as  the  protection  of  lives  and  property 

Before  leaTing  to  carry  out  these  instructions,  you  ^«   a «,««:«««-  ««j  i?r.»»,.A«na  ^;«v*  «™;«« . 

will  esdeavoTto  gather  aU  the  information  on  lliese  o^  Americans  and  Europeans  might  require ; 

snbjecte  that  am  bo  obtained  in  Peking.    Borne  po-  and  instructed  Mr.  Motley  to  communicate  the 

litical  eoBBection  eziata  between  China  and  Corea,  fact  to  Lord  GranvUle.    This  step  received  the 

which  may  make  it  advisable  for  you  to  secure,  m  approval  of  the  Prussian  Government,  and  th^ 

J^X'li&^v^mSi'  ^Sn  ^hi  o?^n«?  do  Cardial  saDction  of  that  of  Great  Britain. 
whS^lr'SSfll^^^^^^^                                  '  Tier^tHn  RioU^^.  F.  F.  Low,  on  the  2nh 

Admiral  Bodgers  wUl  receive  instmctions,  a  copy  of  of  June,  1870,  reported  to  Mr.  Fish  that  on  the 

which  has  been  forwarded  you  in  my  No.  8  from  the  21  st  of  June,  18T0,  a  riot  occurred  at  Tien-tsin 

^^!5^P*'P*'*^f^  ^  ^^  **  ^A^  disposal  aocom-  ^j^i^^  resulted  in  the  death  of  sixteen  French 

^^''^^''i^^t^'^i  r  dia7S?«  Bubj^ts,  three  Russian^and  the  destruction  of 

adequate  to  support  the  dignity  of  this  Government,  the  French  consulate,  Koman  Catholic  cathe- 

Tou  wiU  maintain  entire  frankness  and  unreserve  dral,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Sisters  of 

with  Admiral  Bodgera,  conferring  freely  with  him  iu  Chaiity.    Several  native  Christians  were  also 

every  Btage  of  the  nsgotiations.  ,  ».       ,  killed.   He  further  reported  that  the  massacre 

In  snaD^mg  the  tune  for  carrying  out  those  in-  **"^**'    ax«  xuxw*^*  k^^vik^^a  i.uav  »u^  ukwoik^xo 

stmiotioiuTit  S  also  desirable,  if  possible,  to  secure  appeared   to  have   been    melted  by   rumors 

the  presence  and  cooperation  of  Consul-General  Sew-  that  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Tien-tsin  were 

ard,  who  has  had  great  experience  in  Oriental  charao-  purchasing  children  and  killing  them  to  get 

^^i^^^^^^^^^ry^^^^n^Ht??^^^'^  their   hearts   and   eyes  for  the  purpose  of 
Admiral  Bodgera  has  iDsiructions  to  take  that  offloer  ^«„„/«««i.„^„«  a«««A   C./X..+  ^^   <>  «w.;i:««i    orv« 
with  him in«»e  ho  returns  to  China  before  you  go.  manufacturing  some  sort  of  a  medical  spe- 
lt is  not  supposed  here  that  you  will  be  able  to  com-  Cine    Mr.  Low,  in  givmg  the  details  ot  the  . 
ply  with  theae  inatructiona  before  next  year,  in  which  massacre,   and  enclosing   other  •  accounts  of  ' 
case  Mr.  Seward  will  probably  be  at  his  post.      .  jt    gaid  that  the  action  of  the  mob  appeared 
It  WiU  also  be  neoessaiy,  in  makiM  your  arrange-        ^  ^  j^^    ^      directed  against  foreigners 
mcnta,  to  consult  the  convemence  of  Admund  Rodgers,  """  *^  "".\7  '""'**  ^^^^"^  .  «6«  *«      i.        ^Z^ 
and  xl  defer  to  his.  superior  knowledge  of  the  host  because  ^they  were   foreigners,    but    rather 
■on  for  navigating  those  waters.  against  Catholics,  not  because  Catholics  were 
The  D^wrtmaot  relies  upon  vou,  in  fbtlilling  Christians,  but  because  of  their  action  in  filling 
»e  JBstoJctions,  to  exercise  prudence  and  discn-e-  ^j^eir  asylums  with  children  against  the  wishes 
tioo.  to  mamtam  firmly  the  nght  of  the  United  ^r*K«  nM«^o^      kw  T?^^^^\,^v.\^^¥.^-^^y.^  ^^^ 
States  to  have  theu-  seimen  protected,  to  avoid  a  of  the  Chmese.    All  French  subjects  were  con- 

oonfliet  by  fbiee  unlesa  it  cannot  be  avoided  with-  Sidered  as  accomplices  in  the  supposed  crime, 

ooi  dishonor,  and  to  seek  in  all  prooer  ways  the  because  France  appeared  to  be  the  guardian  of 

hannonioua  and  friendly  assistance  of  the  Chinese  ^he  Catholic  missions.  The  action  of  the  French 

G^emment.  consul  in  not  fdvinff  his  consent  to  reasonable 

Toa  will  keep  an  account  of  your  necessary  ex-  *^"*"**  "*  "J',  o*    ,»    !?    v^u-  a«o^"»^4w 

peases  in  oarrrli^  out  these  instraotiims,  anddmw  means  for  disabusmg  the  Chmese  mind  of  its 

upon  Messrs.  Ba^ig  Brothers  ft  Co.,  of  London,  for  prejudices,  and  allaying  the  excitement,  and 
Vol.  X.— 16   a 
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in  firing  a  pistol  into  a  crowd  of  people,  pre-  organized.    On  the  afternoon  of  tbe  5tli  of 

cipitated  the  bloody  collision  between  natives  September,  amid  great  excitement,  Gambetta 

and  foreigners.  proclaimed  the  republic  from  a  baloony  of  th» 

The  ministers  of  the  Western  powers,  re-  fiOtel  de  Ville. 
sidinginChina,  addressed  a  Joint  note  to  Prince  Mr.  Washbnme  haying  commmioated  the 
Kong,  requesting  the  prompt  punishment  of  facta  to  this  Government,  by  telegraph,  he  wm 
the  oifenders,  and  stating  that  it  was  indispen-  instructed,  by  the  same  means,  to  recognixe 
sable,  while  other  countries  should  hear  the  the  republic.  On  the  following  day,  the  con- 
tidings  of  the  crime,  that  they  should  at  the  gratnlations  of  tbe  President  and  of  the  people 
same  time  be  informed  that  justice  was  being  of  the  United  States,  on  the  sueeeasftd  estab- 
done.  lishment  of  the  republic,  were  telegraphed  to 

Dday  occurring  in  the  administration  of  the  Mr.  Washbume  for  communication  to  its  rep- 
proper  punishment,  and  affairs  being  still  in  resentatives.  Mr.  Washbume,  on  the  7th  of 
such  threatening  condition  as  to  cause  the  with-  September,  communicated  the  intelligence  to 
drawal  of  the  American  missionaries  from  M.  Jules  Favre,  the  new  French  Minister  for 
Tungchow  to  Chefoo,  Mr.  Low,  on  the  Idth  Foreign  Affairs,  who  desired  that  an  expression 
of  September,  addressed  a  note  of  expostula-  of  his  gratitude  and  profound  emotion  shonld 
tion  to  Prince  Kung.  In  the  note  the  follow*  be  made  known  to  the  United  States.  Tbe 
ing  paragraph  occurs :  correspondence  which  took  place  on  this  occa- 

The  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  in  their  «on  follows : 

intercourse  with  Cnina  is  peace,  which  it  is  the  ear-  Mr,  E.  B.  WoMum^  to  Jf.  JuUt  Jbfm. 

nest  desire  of  tbe  undersigned,  as  well  as  his  Govern-  LBttAnov  of  tbb  Ubitsd  Statzs,     ) 

ment,  to  maintain,  and  nothing  will  cause  a  depart-  Pabis,  8«ptemb€r  7, 18T0. ) 

ure  from  tbis  policy,  except  tbe  flagrant  violation  of  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state  tbat  vovr  commit 

tbe  riffbts  and  privileges  oftbeir  citizens  by  tbe  people,  nication  of  tbe  6th  instant  was  receivea  at  tbia  legs- 

and  tne  failure  of  tbe  Imperial  Government  to  apply  tion  at  11  o'clock  last  night,  in  which  yon  infonn  me 

the  proper  remedy  promptly.    In  view  of  these  con-  that  the  Government  of  tbe  national  defenoe  has,  by 

siderations,  I  again  most  earnestly  call  your  attention  a  resolataon  of  its  members,  confided  to  you  the  dfr- 

to  the  condition  of  affairs  at  Tungchow,  to  the  end  partment  of  foreign  affairs. 

tbat  you  will  cause  such  measures  to  be  adopted  aa  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  advise  yoa  tbat  I 

will  assure  citizens  oftbe  United  States  of  their  safety,  have  this  morning  received  a  telegraphio  dispatch 

and  hasten  the  return  of  tbe  missionaries  to  their  from  my  Government  inotructiitf  me  to  recognise  the 

homos  and  their  posts  of  du^.  Government  of  the  national  defence  as  the  Govem- 

Thongh  regarding  the  general  tenor  of  Mr.  ^%^^  of  France.                    ,  _     ,^  . 

T  ^«,»-  «1*^  ^-  i,.A\JS^««  ««^  »«^T./.*  ♦»,/»  flAy.i./»  I  fl™»  therefore,  ready  to  put  myself  in  eommuni- 

Low's  note  as  judicious  and  Proper,  the  Secre-  ^^^^  1^^  ^bat  Goveiment,  and,  under  your  peiw 

tary  of  State  informed  him  on  the  29th  of  No-  mission,  to  transact  all  such  busineas  aa  may  pn>p- 

yember  that  the  remarks  above  quoted  con-  erly  appertain  to  tbe  functions  with  which  I  am 

tained  too  strong  an  assurance  of  forbearance,  chaiged,                         .    ,.     ^           «     „ 

and  itseemed  to  be  proper  that  Prince  Knng  ,  ^^^^^Z^SS^T^VZ^^^^d 

should  understand  that  any  violation  of  the  the  Government  of  the  national  defence  the  felidta- 

rights  of  our  citizens,  and  any  flagrant  viola-  tiona  of  the  Government  and  the  pe<^l6  of  tbe 

tion   of  treaty  stipulations  of  other  powers,  United  States.    They  will  have  learned  with  enthn- 

might  cause  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Unl-  ^^^  of.  ^ti^^}^fT  ""i  ^i^^'*^^®  *°  f  ™'*; 

4-A/f  fifaf  AP                                   r       ^  accomplished  without  the  abeddmg  of  one  drop  of 

m?                     ji                 ^.        wi.         1.  blood,  and  they  will  associate  tbemaelvea  in  heart 

The  correspondence,  continued  through  sev-  and  sympathy  with  tbat  great  movement,  coniidcot 

era]  months,  depicts  at  length  the  causes  for  in  tbe  hope  of  tbe  most  beneficial  Teauta  to  the 

furtlier  disquietude,  and  the  steps  taken  by  the  French  people  and  to  mankind. 

treaty  powers   to  eecnre  the  protection  of  rf^^'^^^r^lfi^lTSSTS^^I^ 

foreigners.                                              ,      „        ,  tury,  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  but  regard 

Franoe. — ^The  good  offices   of  the   United  witn  proioundest  interest  tbe  efforts  of  tbe  Fieneb 

States  were  requested  by  the  French  Republic,  people,  to  whom  they  are  bound  by  the  ties  of  a  tra- 

to  be  exercised  jointly  with  those  of  European  ^^^"^  friendship,  to  obuin  such  free  inatitutionsss 

»^«T»^  ;«  ♦k^  4«*«»«Jf  y*f  ^A«o,A       A«,.^A»  ».<^.  ''"11  become  to  them  and  to  their  posterity  the  in- 

powers  in  the  interest  of  peace.    Answer  was  jienable  rights  of  "  life,  liberty,  andtbe  pirsuit  of 

made  that  the  established  policy  of  the  United  happiness/" 

States  forbade  them  to  interfere  in  European  In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  to  your  esoeUeney, 

questions  jomtly  with  European  powers.    It  tluit  I  conrntuktemyselfthat  I  amto  bold  relations 

having  been  ascertained,  informally  and  unoffi-  "^^^^^ Goverraient  of  ^enati^defenoe, through 

•  11     XL  A  vrTl^^^  4^       '                  i  J.          J  X  a  gentleman  so  distmguished  as  your  Excellency,  and 

cially,  that  North  Germany  was  not  disposed  to  one  so  well  known  in  ray  own  bountiy  for  his  hwh 

listen  to  such  representations  from  any  power,  character  and  bis  long  and  devoted  eerviees  in  tbe 

the  President  declined  to  take  a  step  which  ««»«  of  human  liberty  and  free  government 

tiould  only  result  in  iiyury  to  the  true  interests  ,  l*"^®  *?"  occasion  t»  assure  your  ExceU^cy  that 

of  the  United  States,  without  advancing  the  J^fc^'slrv^^r         '  E*B.Ta8hS5M" 

object  for  which  the  intervention  was  invoked.  His  Excellency  Julxs  Favsb,  Minister  of  Foreign 

Reeognition  of  the  Bepublic, — ^Early  in  Sep-  Affairs, 

tember,  and  after  the  surrender  of  the  Emperor  If.  Jules  Fatre  to  Mr.  £,  B,  WoMkhume. 

^t  Sedim,  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon  IE.  was  ^'^^pSis,  B^fUmherfi,  mo. 

declared  at  an  end,  and  a  provisional  govern-  gm-  i  look  upon  it  as  a  happ/ auguiy  for  the 

ment,  with  General  Trochu  at  its  head,  was  FKnch  Bepublic  tbat  it  has  receiv<Miaaito  first  dipto- 
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nuttiQ  support  the  reoognition  of  the  Govenixnent  of  ica  and  France  ore  sisters,  sisters  as  ropublios,  that 

the  Coltea  States.    No  one  can  better  remind  us  in  ia  to  baj^  sisters  in  liberty.    The  ocean  itrhich  sepa- 

Tirordji,  both  jast  and  noble,  of  the  inappreciable  rates  lis  la  less  deep  than  the  sentiments  which  unite 

beneits  of  a  republican  ^orernment  than  the  repre-  us. 

sentatLve  of  a  people  which  has  ffiven  to  the  world  Gwxtlkxbs  :    On  behalf  of  my   Government   I 

the  salotaiy  «xamplo  of  absolute  hberty.  ^hank  you  for  this  demonstration.  I  shall  take  pleas- 

YouhaTO  foundbd  your  wise  and  powerful  institu-  ^^^q  in  transmittmg  the  thanks  which  you  have  so 

tions  upon  Independence  and  upon  civic  virtue,  and,  eloquently  expressed  for  the  action  which  the  Qov- 

notwithBtondmg  the  temble  trials  sust^ned  by  you,  cmment  df  the  United  States  has  taken  in  recogniz- 

you  have  praserved  with  an  unshaken  flimneaa  vwu  jng  the  new  republio  of  France.    In  my  communica- 

£uth  in  that  grand  pnoo^le  of  kberty,  from  which  tion,  to  which  you  bo  kindly  allude,  I  only  expressed 

nswrany  spring  dignity,  morality,  andprospenty.  the  sentiments  of  the  President  imd  of  the  people 

Nations,  masters  of  their  own  destinies,  should  of  the  United  States.    The  American  people  fe^l  8io 


and  nsptct  for  the  nght  of  aU.    This  is  the  pro-  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  French  people, 

gramme  of  the  new-bom  Government  of  France,  Li^Jig  themselvSs  under  a  repubUcan  form  of  gov- 

jpringinz  from  the  namful  crisis  provoked  by  the  ernment,  they  know  how  to  appreciate  its  blessings, 

folliM  of  dcapodsm,  but  a*  the  hour  of  its  birth  it  ^^d  to3ay,  with  warm  hearts  and  eloquent  words 

oa  have  no  other  thought  than  to  save  the  country  they  felicitate  their  ancient  aUy  in  the  aocompUsh- 

from  the  eaemy.   Here,  too,  it  meeta  the  example  of  nient  of  that  peaoefiil  and  bloodless  revolution  which 

yojffoouMge  and  your  perseverance.  must  challenge  the  profound  interest  of  all  lovers  of 

1  ou  have  suatamed  a  gigantic  contest,  and  you  liberty  throughout  file  worid. 
have  conquered.    Strong  m  the  justice  of  our  cause, 

rejectli^  all  luet  of  oonquest,  deairing  only  onr  inde-  -^^  J^*  -&  WashlnirM  to  Mr,  Itt?i, 

poadence  and  our  liber^,  we  have  llrm  hope  of  sue-  Lboatxok  of  tbs  UmrxD  States,     ) 

cess.    In  the  accomplishment  of  this  task  we  count  Farm,  Sept.  9, 1870.  (Received  Sept.  22.  J 

oc  the  aid  of  all  men  of  heart,  and  of  allff  overnments        Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  herewith  the 

interested  in  the  triumph  of  peaoe.    The  adheaion  proclamation  of  the  Government  of  the  national  de- 

of  the  Cabinet  at  Washmgton  would  alone  give  us  fence,  together  with  certain  decrees  issued  yesterday, 

iMs  eonfidenoe.    The  members  of  the  government  and  appearing  In  the  official  jotimal  this  morning, 

beg  me  to  communieate  to  you  all  their  gratitude  for  Yon  wSl  perceive  that  au  election  is  ordered  for  the 

it,  and  to  request  you  to  transmit  its  expression  to  your  leth  proxuno  for  members  of  a  National  Constituent 

Government.    •  ,    ,.     .  Assembly,  to  consist  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dele- 

Por  my  part  I  ana  happy  and  proud  tUat  fortune  gates.  E.  B.  WASHBUkNE. 

has  permitted  me  to  be  the  link  of  union  between         ^  _  ...  _,   .  _, 

two  peoples  bound  toj^ether  bv  ao  many  glorious        OrBEATiJBiTAiN.  Alabama  Claims. — The  cor- 

memories,  and  henceforward   d^  so  many  noble  respondence  on  the  Alabama  claims,  which 

hopes,  and  I  thank  you  for  having,  with  so  great  has  not  been  noticed  in  the  Annual  Ctglo- 
kindness  toward  myself,  expressed  fl  which  T  feel  through  the  years  1869-'r0. 

toward  you,  as  well  as  my  desire  to  strengthen  more         ^a     TiT  "",7?"  *"^  j  ««*a  awu«      m, 
and  more  ttie  relations  of  affeetionate  esteem  which     ,  ^™r  ^^e  rejection  of  the  Johnson-Claren- 

should  unite  us  forever.  don  Convention,  Mr.  Motley  was  instructed  to 

Aoeept  the  assorances  of  the  high  oonslderation  gay  that  this  Government,  in  rejecting  the  re- 

^'d*  KedL^  t  ^''^  *tf  ^^^^^  ^  ^jbtSJ^IvM^^^  ^^^  convention,  abandons  neither  its  own 

^M?.  wJLV^^mmB^  ot  the  United  States!  ckims  nor  those  of  its  citizens,  nor  the  hope 

of  an  early,  satisfactory,  friendly  settlement^ 

Mr.  S.  K  WaMurne  to  3Cr.  Fish.  na^  to  base  the  cause  of  grievance  against 

LsoATioir  OF  THS  VvTnxi  Statbs,     )  Great  Britain  not  so  much  upon  the  issuance 

S.rf^t1C''l'2;iSirj;»^KSi  .  «f  >»«  l^^of^^on  of  the  incipient  state  of 

hirge  crowd  of  Frwioh  people  came  to  the  legation,  ^ar,  but  upon  her  conduct  under  and  subse- 

Ixitfin^  the  French  and  American  flags,  repeating  quent  to  such  recognition.     That  minister  did 

the  cnes,  "  Vive  I'Am^rique  I "  "  Vive  la  France  I"  not  represent  to  Lord  Clarendon  the  hope  of 

A  delegation,  composed  of  very  respectable  gentl*.  a^i  early,  satisfactory,  and  friendly  settlement 

S^^"aSl^"m?.^SSfJ<:S?d^sSr  He  said  that  the  President   recognized  the 

Government  the  thanks  of  a  great  number  of  French  nght  of  a  sovereign  power  to  issue  proclama^ 

citixens  for  the  promptness  and  oordialii^  with  which  tions  of  neutrality  between  the  insurgent  por- 

it  had  reeognitod  the  fVeneh  Kepubhe.    I  beg  to  tion  of  a  nation  and  the  lawful  government, 

t^iamityouaeopyofthe|ddreMto|^,^rm  ^i,en  such  insurrection  should  have  gained 

response.  .    .  ^^^  necessary  magnitude,  consistency,  and  ex- 

CTrusutioii.)  ^j^^  ^£  organized  power  and  probaoility  of 

VjJ:ut'^^l67t^u.  JuBtifioation  be  aucoesj  bnt  that  suctim^ 

We  come  in  the.name  ofa  large  number  of  French  ^res  must  always  be  taken  with  a  full  view  of 

cttizena,  certain  that  we  shall  be  approved  and  fol-  the  grave  responsibilities  assumed.  His  course 

lowed  by  the  whole  nation,  to  beg  you  to  present  our  in  this  respect  being  disapproved  by  the  Gov- 

Uwpka  to  your  Government  for  the  sponUnei^  with  ^rmaent,  negotiations  were  withdrawn  from 

which  It  answered  to  the  notification  of  our  French  t^^^^«  «,,^u  ^r^^^r^^r^r,  t^«.  «  »«i.o«««^«+  A\n 

RepnbtiQ.    To  you,  sir,  reverts  a  large  part  of  our  -London,  and,  it  appeanng  by  a  subsequent  dis- 

thaaka  for  the  graeiona  words  which  your  heart  die-  patch  that  he  had  submitted  an  account  of  the 

tated  in  communicating  to  us  the  recognition  by  your  interview  to  Lord  Clarendon  for  verification,  he 

Government.    The  French  people  will  long  remem-  ^as  instructed  to  inform  Lord  Qarendon  that 

w""  ^A  «^^«^t J^f^  <>J,^^  American  minister.  ^  ^^  ^       disapproved. 

We  did  not  expect  less  of  this  great  and  generous  ""J^v"'*'^  "^^     <?  a     *  *^*i:        Votfn    \r     tx  \, 
nation,  whose  aspirations  and  principles  have  always        ^^  "*®  25th  of  Heptember,  1869,  Mr.  Ulsn 

been  in  eomnuuuon  with  the  ideas  of  France.  Amor-  instructed  Mr.  Motley  to  read  a  dispatch  of 
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that  date  to  Lord  Clarendon,  in  which  he  stated  sach  principles  of  maritime  lav  as  might  obviate  the 

^j^at  reoarrence  of  similar  causes  of  difference  betvcco 

them. 

The  President  does  not  deny,  on  the  contrary  he        And  it  is  becanse  they  earnestly  desire  to  hasten 

mamtains,  that  every  soTereign  power  decides  for  it-  the  period  at  which  these  important  objects  mar  be 

self,  on  Its  responsibility,  the  question  whether  or  accomplished,  that  her  Majesty's  Goyernment  have 

not  it  will,  at  a  g^ven  time,  accord  the  status  of  bol-  determined  not  to  follow  Mr.  Fish  throagh  the  long 

r  the  various  points  ^at  have  been 
voluminous  correspondence  that  has 

...  place  between  the  two  governments  ibr  aevenl 

sovereign  states.  years. 

But  trie  rightfulness  of  such  an  act  depends  on  the 
occasion  and  the  circumstanoes,  and  it  is  an  act,  like         And  farther : 

the  sovereign  act  of  war,  which  the  morality  of  the        n  *  i.      ii-  •    j».i    i^  *.  *-.ii  -^v 

public  law  Snd  practice  requires  should  be  deliberate,  „^^.  ™  Miyesty's  ^  Government  fully  agree  with 

seasonable,  and  just,  in  reference  to  surrounding  p-J^^^^iJi ''i't«'*^??°^*i^VV''''''^^-^  dwirable 

facte :  natiinal  belligerency,  indeed,  like  national  iS  Jj  ^^  ^i  dlfflcuhaes  which  have  arisen  between 

depeidence,  being  but  an  eiisting  &ct,  officially  reo-  ^«  two  govenments  to  good  account,  hj  mMking 

o<^ed  as  suchiwithout  which  such'  a  deolaition  ^l  solution  of  them  subservient  to  the  adoption^ 

is  only  the  indirect  manifestation  of  a  particular  line  hj^^oe^  themselves  in  the  first  instance,  of  sod: 

of  poUcv  changes  in  the  rules  of  public  law  as  mar  prevent 

^      ^ '  the  recurrence,  between  nations  that  may  concur  in 

Mr.  Fish  further  said  :  them,  of  similar  difficulties  hereafter. 

We  hold  that  the  international  duty  of  the  Queen's  ,  J^^TSii^Z'l^^^'^^^^^        ^aJJ^'^tJ^hl 

Government  in  this  respect  was  above  and  i^depen-  ?S^SS'L^{^.^^'?f  i!,rii^^^£,%^ 

dent  of  the  municipal  iSws  of  England.  •  ♦  •  ^The  ?,X^^A*;^T?/2f,,S?«i'?^^^^ 

President  is  not  yet  prepared  to  pronounce  on  the  J^iT^lVnfW^«?lf^^^L^^^^ 

ouestion  of  the  indem'nittos  whichlie  thinks  due  by  fTP*,?^,^^^?^?^^^^^^^ 

6reat  Britain  to  individual  citizens  of  the  United  i^^enco  toward  mamtammgthe  peace  of  the  world 

Sutes,  for  the  destruction  of  their  property  by  rebel        g    ^     enclosed  more  informal  notes,  which 

cruisers  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  Great  Bntaiu.  ,       "  *"^,  wxiviww  uiv/i « i.«uvtu](u  uw^a,  « luvu 

Nor  is  he  now  prepared  to  speak  of  the  reparation  became  the  subjects  of  considerable  correspond- 

which  he  thinks  due  by  the  British  Government  for  ence  in  the  course  of  the  following  winter  to 

the  larger  account  of  the  vast  national  injuries  it  has  ascertain  their  character, 
inflicted  on  the  United  States.  ^fter  the  death  of  Lord  Clarendon,  it  h&aag 

Nor  does  he  attempt  now  to  measure  the  relative  ^^^^„^j  xi^^i.  xv^  «^„  w,««5of«»«»;«Kl  ,^.kl«3 

effect  of  the  various  causes  of  iiy  ury,  whether  by  un-  s^PPOsed  that  the  new  nmuflter  might  perhaps 

timely  recognition  of  belligerency,  by  suffering  the  desire  to  reopen  negotiations,  Mr,  Motley  w» 

fitting  out  of  rebel  cruisers,  or  by  the  supply  of  invited  to  resign,  in  order  to  afford  the  Gorem- 

ships,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  to  the  Confeder-  ment  an  opportunity  to  be  represented  by  a 

'lJird^*1^n';Z»?copTof\^is  dijpatoh  person  in  WoBy  with  it    beclining  to  do 

to  discuss  the  important  changes  in  the  rules  or  pub-  *^>  ne  was  removeu. 

lie  Uiw,  the  desirableness  of  which  has  been  demon-        FisMries. — Early  in  the  season  of  1870,  the 

stratedby  the  incidents  of  the  last  few  years  now  Dominion  anthorities  reyoked  the  system  of 

under  consideration,  and  whkh,  in  view  of  the  mari.  fighing-licenses  hitherto  existing  under  their 

time  prominence  of  Great  Bntam  and  the  United  i-.-,^.    «„,i  i.v«  n««-»^;««  t>^wMJ^^^4^    ->-  *v^ 

sutes,  it  would  befit  them  to  mature,  and  propose  i*^^?  /??  *^®  OMiadian  Parliament,  on  the 

to  the  other  states  of  Christendom.  *  *  ♦  Although  12th  of  May,  enacted  a  law  which  anthonzed 

the  United  States  are  anxious  for  a  settlement  on  a  British  ofi&eers  to  bring  vessels,  hoToring  withia 

liberal  and  comprehensive  basis  of  all  the  Questions  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bavs, 
which  now  kiterfere  with  the  entirely  cor^^  relsr-  j^  harbors  of  Canada,  into  pJrl'to 

tions  which  they  desire  to  exist  between  the  two  gov-  ^a'^-^oj  v»    mcm^vo  v*   xyoi^aua,  u«uv   *_Y  ^ 

emments,  thev  do  not  now  propose  or  desiie  to  set  fl«woh  the  cargo,  to  examine  the  master  oa 

any  time  for  this  settlement.    On  the  contrary,  they  oath  teaching  the  cargo  and  voyage,  and  to 

prefer  to  leave  that  question,  and  also  the  more  im-  inflict  upon  him  a  heavy  pecnniary  penaltv,  if 

portantquestionofthe  means  and  method  of  removmg  true  answers  were  not  given;  and  if  Bocha 

the  causes  of  complaint,  of  restoring  the  much-de-  ^^««^i   „v«,„i  j   v^  Av„«^  u  ^»atL««:^»  4-^  «-i,  v 

sired  relations  of  jperfect  cordiality,  Mid  the  prevent-  '^^?^}  ^^^^^  be  found  "preparing  to  fi^' 

ing  of  the  probabuity  of  like  questions  hi  the  fhture,  withm  three  marine  miles  of  any  such  coasts, 

to  the  consideration  of  her  M»esty's  Government,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors,  without  a  license,  or 

They  will,  however,  be  ready,  whenever  her  Mqes-  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  named  in  the 

ty»e  Government  shall  thmk  the  proper  time  has  come  i    ^  jj^j^^se  granted  to  it,  it  was  provided  that 

for  a  renewed  negotiation,  to  entertain  any  proposi-  ^T°  ***^"*r  »  r[r\:       x  '  1 1        i.  *^     i:   ^   v^ 

Uon  which  that  Wemment  shall  think  pfoper  t»  *^®  J^ssel,  with  her  tackle,  etc.,  shonld  be 

present,  and  to  apply  to  such  propositions  their  eaav  forfeited. 

nest  and  sincere  wishes  and  endeavors  for  a  solution.        The  limits  of  Canada,  as  defined  by  the  act 
honorable  and  satisfectory  to  bot^i  countries.  ^f  Parliament  of  1825,  exceed  the  limits  exist- 
To  this  Lord  Clarendon,  on  the  6th  of  No-  Y^  **  ^^  ^"^^T^.^'l  ^^  ^*A^  ^{  ^^^?.  ^ 

vember,  made  reply,  in  which  he  stated:  i^^^^J^^^®  **^"?2?  ?J**®*,.*^1  ^l^^  ^"'f?' 

„,,    J  ;  rV    Tir-    ..  11      •*.!  *!.  The  late  acts  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  relat- 

The  Government  of  her  Majesty,  equally  with  the  *^  x^  i««i»^»«.  4^^\^i^^  ;»A^n^^  ♦v^  4.»^^^«.  -^  /:•.. 

Government  of  the  United  StateS,  einesV  desire  ^^  inshore  fishmg  faifhnge  the  treaty  to  ftr 

that  all  differences  between  the  two  nations  may  be  &s  they  are  applied  to  the  coast  beyond  tne 

adjusted  amicablv  and  compatibly  with  the  honor  of  Canadian  bonndaiy  of  1818.    The  Secretary 

jjoh,  and  that  all  causes  offbture  difference  between  of  State,  in  his  note  of  May  81,  1870,  to  Mr. 

them  may  be  prevented ;  and  they  would  hearbly  xhomton,  communicated  the  views  of  this  Gov- 
eo6perate  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States       "vi^ivwix,  wluuiuux^/ouv^  w**v  t  »v»t  ovx  i,«w  %- « 

in  Uymg  down  as  between  themselves,  and  in  recom-  ernraent  as  to  that  pomt .    Mr. .  1  homton,  m 

mending  for  adoption  by  other  maritime  nations,  reply,  said  that,  while  he  thought  the  Secretary 
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of  State  was  right  in  his  statement  as  to  the  purpose  prior  to  the  date  of  that  treatj,  and 
botmdary  of  Canada,  he  woidd  refer  the  snbiect  if  it  was  prohibited  by  any  colonial  law ;  if 
to  the  Canadian  Government  and  report  tneir  any  prosecutions  for  the  violation  thereto  had 
reply.  Since  the  receipt  of  this  aoknowledg-  taken  place,  and  their  resolts.  It  was  ascer- 
xnent,  no  fdrther  information  to  change  the  tained  that  the  practice  of  procuring  sup- 
view  of  the  United  States  Government  has  plies  at  colonial  ports  had  long  prevailed 
been  received.  with  mutual  advantage ;  that  since  the  abro- 
A  discrepancy  which  would  have  resulted  to  gation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  it  had  been 
the  disadvantage  of  United  States  fishermen,  the  practice  of  the  colonial  authorities  to  per- 
having  been  discovered  between  the  instrno-  mit  the  transshipment  in  bond  of  American- 
tlons  issued  to  Vice- Admiral  Wellesley  by  the  caught  fish.  It  was  not  ascertained  that  any 
Admiralty,  and  those  issued  by  him  to  the  Brit-  prosecutions  had  arisen  out  of  the  exercise  of 
ish  vessels  under  his  command  in  Canadian  these  privileges.  Subsequent  seizures,  by  Brit- 
waters,  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  8d  of  ish  authorities,  of  United  States  fishing- vessels, 
June,  called  the  attention  of  Kr.  Thornton  to  under  circumstances  which  did  not  seem  to 
the  subject.  Mr.  Fish  was  assured,  in  reply,  warrant  such  a  severe  measure,  were  the  occa- 
that  the  vice-admiral^s  instructions  would  be  sion  of  the  following  correspondence  between 
modified  so  that  fishing-veasels  would  not  be  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  United  States 
seized  unless  it  were  evident  and  could  be  consul-general  at  Montreal : 
clearly  proved  that  the  offence  of  fishing  had  ,^  _.  _  ^  ,.  _.,,.  .  „ -^ 
been  committed,  and  the  vessel  itself  captured,  ^'''  ^^^  ^  -^^  WtUtam  A,  Dart, 
within  three  miles  of  land.  Mr.  Thornton  ex-  ™-  Depakhieot  of  State,  ? 
preyed  au  apprehension  that  the  circi^  of  ^^,  g^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^;^^  flBhikir-veaBels 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  the  sub-  ^  reported  by  the  consular  officers  withm  your 
ject  of  inshore  fishmg  might  lead  to  mis-  oonsulate-ffenend,  uid  by  the  parties  interested. 
understanding,  inasmuch  as  it  limited  the  jn-  Some  of  the  vessels  thus  seized^  upon  the  charge  of 
risdiction    of   the    Dominion  of   Canada    to  violating  the  laws  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or 

thr^  m^lnc^es  from  the  shores  ^thontre-  g^t^^Sl'en^l^rpa  i^SSorbtt^'tSl^ 

gard  to  Its  jnrwdiction  over  creeks  and  bays,  or  j^\^  ^  whioh  that  function  is  assl^ed  by  the 

to  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  1818,  in  laws  of  the  respective  provinces.     It  is  to  be  pre- 

which,  he  clumed,  the  United  States  renounced  sumed  that  those  tribunals  will  decide  the  cases  re- 

the  right  of  fishing  within  three  miles,  not  of  jfttj^  oT^Si^SS V^^^^^^^^  de'flx^I 
coasts  only,  but  of  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  ^^^  interests  before  the  courts  at  theu-  own  expense 
British  donnnion  m  America.  In  reply  to  the  uid  without  special  assistance  from  the  Government 
last  statement,  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  80th  in  the  present  stage  of  affairs.  It  is  for  those  tri- 
of  June,  informed  Mr.  ThSmton  that  the  bunals  to  construe  the  statutes  under  which  they 
Pr^ident  direct^  the  British  Government  ^  J^,,the  --^f-,*J?^,^^^^ 
to  be  inrormea  tnat  the  description^  or  tne  Britain,  or  to  be  (which  oannot  be  anticipated)  plain- 
limits  of  Canadian  maritime  junsdictiou  con-  ly  erroneous  in  a  case  admitting  no  reasonable  aoubt, 
tained  In  the  Treasury  circular  was  adopted  for  it  wUl  then  become  the  duty  of  the  Govemment-- 
the  sake  of  brevity  in  expressing  the  interpre-  *  <*}i^y  .i*  .^^^  ao*  *»«  "^""^  *?  disdiai^;e-^to  avail 
*  *irv™4.^r«««  'Li*-^;!  u«.  *i*A  tt«Ua;i  a+lf^-  itself  of  all  neoessary  means  for  obtaming  redress. 
tation  heretofore  placed  by  the  United  States  ^^^  ^^^^^  embanisment  is  that,  while  we  have 

on  the  first  article  of  the  Treaty  of  181^  and  reports  of  several  seizures  upon  grounds  as  stated  by 
not  for  rene^dng  a  controversial  discussion  the  interested  parties,  whicn  seem  to  be  in  contra- 
on  the  sabject.  vention  of  international  law  and  special  treatiea  re- 
in Ansrust  last  the  Dominion  Government  ^°«  ^  the  fisheries,  these  alleged  causes  of  sejj- 
^•C^^  JTT  Ti  A  al  ;^™  *"'.""  v»vT«iuixi^uu  ^^y^  ^^  regtrded  as  pretensions  of  over-zealous  offl- 
prohibited  United  States  nshmg-vessels  from  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  British  Navy  and  the  colonial  vessels, 
entering  sny  harbor  under  its  jurisdiction  for  which  will,  as  we  hope  and  are  bound  in  courtesy  to 
the  purpose  of  leaving  fish  in  bond,  and  snbse-  expect,  be  repudiated  by  the  oonrts  before  which  our 
quently  reshlppmg  them.  This  prohibition  vesseU  aw  to  be  brought  for  abjudication.  It  is  the 
jLZ.  «1*^Jj^/ *a  ♦i*^  ^Kf-k.VfHr.  Ji  «,i*^r.i;.%.  desire  of  this  Government,  nevertheless,  that  our 
was  ext^ided  to  the  obtammg  of  supplies,  consukr  officers  should  ^rotSi  the  course  of  prooeed- 
This  measure  was  the  occasion  of  the  aoaudon-  w  in  these  oases,  and  eive  prompt  and  authentic 
ment  of  many  voyages  and  consequent  dam-  i^ormation  of  sny  deciiion  which  may  be  miade  in 
age  to  the  fishing  interests  of  the  United  t*iem.  In  partieular,  if  the  charge  ami 
RtAtt^  i<»»  fishmg- vessel  is  only  that  she  has  been  prepar- 
^tT'  *  . ,  Tk  «.••..  /3^  -.  4.  inff  to  fish,  without  actual  fishing,  m  the  prohibited 
The  pnrpose  of  the  Dommion  Government  n^^s,  it  is  to  be  made  known  to  the  counsel  of  the 
seems  to  have  been  to  compel  the  oondnsion  ownen  of  the  vessel  that  tMs  Govextuaent  is  not  dis- 
of  a  reciprocity  treaty  by  the  United  States.  posed  to  regard  such  mere  prepsration  as  an  infi»o- 
On  the  18th  of  September,  the  Assistant-  tionof  theobUgationsof  owoaiMMenfifagedinthe 
G^^.m^¥^^»^  ^f  a«-«4.A  «»^nA<^Aii  \L^^rw.^*i^^  A.y*w»  Outfit  Bud  employment  of  nshing-veBsels,  and  it  is 
Secretary  of  State  requested  information  from  desirous  of  having  the  point  disSotly  preiented  and 

the  consul  of  the  United  States  as  to  whether  abjudicated,  if  possible,  without  bemg  oomplioated 

the  praetioe  of  transshipment  in  bond  was  not  with  other  questions,  so  that,  if  adversely  decided, 

permitted  before  the  existence  of  the  late  Reci-  «  «»®  presenting  tiiat  single  issue  may  be  made  for 

pro«tyTro.ty  whether  the  Amertoan  fijUng-  S^§^tS2d*^^J^5S'L'SS.°of  ftelS^^*! 

veaeefe  were  admitted  to  ports  of  entry  m  emment  of  Great  Britain  do  not  authorise  the  cap- 

Brituh  North  America  for  niat  or  any  other  tore  of  an  American  vessel  «»/eM/0ttfM;>4«ii^  within 
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three  miles  of  tbe  coasts  from  which  they  are  pro-  in  the  manner  it  has  been  enforced,  has  two  ol^^ects, 

hlbited,  or  of  a  lino  drown  across  the  mouths  of  oaya  viz. :  one  of  which  is  to  create  a  Canadian  sentiment 

who90  mouths  do  not  exceed  six  geog^|>hical  miles  in  antaffonism  to  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to 

in  width.    In  any  case  of  condemnation,  it  is  desira-  check  the  spread  of  American  sentiment  here  look- 

ble  to  have  it  appear  with  precision  as  well  whether  ing  to  ultimate  annexaf^on;  the  other  object  b,  br 

the  vessel  condemned  was  fishing  within  the  pro-  the  close  control  of  the  fishing  interests  to  compel  the 

hibited  distance,  as  whether  the  actual  capture  was  United  States,  through  her  interests,  to  make  a  tieatj 

made  within  that  distance  or  beyond  it.  so  as  to  be  of  reciprocity  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and 

upon  the  high-seas,  in  the  sense  which  tnis  Govern-  the  British  provinces  in  North  America, 

ment  is  disposed  to  attach  to  these  words,  fi»r  the  The  prevention  of  our  vessela  from  purchaune 

purpose  of  questions  arising  out  of  the  operations  of  supplies  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edwud  Islaua 

our  fishing-vessels  on  the  northeastern  coast.  is  imuring  the  trade  and  commerce  of  those  points, 

In  short,  without  incurring  any  expense  in  the  cm-  while  the  dominion  Qovemmont  is  deriving  bo  eor- 

ploymcnt  of  counsel  till  fortlicr  instructed,  it  is  ex-  responding  advantage. 

pected  that  our  consular  officers  in  ttie  districts  ^utasmallfractionof  the  fish  taken  there  Is  taken 
where  trials  may  take  place  of  American  vesaels  for  by  the  Canadians,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  people 
supposed  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  British  impe-  of  the  United  States  from  there  will  not  be  likely,  in 
rial  or  colonial  Governments  will  lend  their  counte-  view  of  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
nance  and  ud  to  the  parties  Interested,  and  give  duty  upon  fish,  if  maintained,  to  incnuura  the  nun- 
prompt  information  of  an^  decisions  which  mav  be  her  of  Canadian  fishermen. 

made.    They  will  request,  m  courteous  terms,  oi  the  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  tcui 

proper  offloor  of  any  court  making  a  decision,  a  corti-  obedient  servant^ 

fled  copy  of  the  opmion  which  may  be  written  in  the  WILlJAM  A.  I) ART,  Consnl-General. 

cause,  paying  the  proper  fee  therefor,  which  will  be  ^                 ^                         tt           e 

aUowed  m  their  quarterly  accounts,  and  forward  it  CoKSULATB-GEin»AL  or  the  Ukitsd  States  or  i 

with  the  least  possible  defcv.  Amebica  foe  the  BBrr.  N.  Axnticx^  PjojiircEa,  y 

This  Department  has  expected  such  information  -,       ,  *«.       irS^'^tt  ^^^^   '  ^^^'    -  ^ 

from  the  spontaneous  activity  of  our  consular  officers,  ^.  ^^  'J  transmit  herewith  »  cj^^of  a  oommuniea^ 

and  attributes  the  absence  of  it  to  the  provincial  tion  which  I  have  just  received  from  the  D«>artment 

courts  being  now  in  vacation.    If  this  is  the  fact,  I  f^  8^**e»  8'^-°?  »*«  7»®^»  and  wjshea  in  reference  tg 

shall  be  gla*k  to  be  informed  of  the  dates  at  whiih  *^®,^^^,,^^      aT^ZT^]^'!^''  "^^^^  V'l^'^ 

the  resp^jtive  courts,  having  jurisdiction  in  the  £i^\^*^!J  "'^  l^^"  P!!51^  i^S?™*",^  *^t?^^^^ 

atWne'sS  ^^^""^'  ^^^'^^'^^  '^'  ^'^  "^^  S^^J^ItMtthVoyfh^A^^^^ 

^  You  will  call  the  attention  of  aU  the  consuls  in  ^^  Bupposed  that  the  c^«aswithmwfioao  disteict^ 

your  jurisdiction  to  the  contents  of  this  instruction,  T,f°^S  .^®  been  made  had  kept  the  Department 

who  ie  located  at  points  where  vessels  will  be  likely  ^7*^^^  ^'  ^^Jt^^  **°^  ^?  F^""!^  TUt 

to  be  taken  in  for  adjudication.  ?^»<^  ^^^^  were  respectively  made.    I  fear  this  dutv 

^HAMILTON  FISH.  ^>*»  }^^  n^lectcd,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted 

considermg  the  large  interests  involved,  and  the  dcli- 

Mr.  WiUiam  A.  DaH  to  Mr,  lUh.  <»*«  and  important  questions  that  may  arise.    The 

r,                 n                          TT a               \  nerfect  should  be  remedied  at  once  and  fully. 

Consulate-Geweral  of  the  UhttedStates  or  1  y^^  ^u  ^^^^^  j^p^^  at  your  earUest  opportrauly 

^""M°tl.°*  ™ ?»"•  ?i.r^^'S^  J??'^^^'  f  what  vessel  have  Uen  seized,  the  dat«**^8«xm4 

MoHTBEAL,  ^<nf.  8, 1870.  (Rec'ved  Nov.  6.)    )  respectively,  upon  what  alleged  grounds;  and  what 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  disposition  has  been  made  at  the  vessel.     If  a  libel 

your  dispatch  of  the  29th  ultimo,  in  reference  to  the  of  information  has  been  filed  in  the  Admiralty  Comt, 

seizure  of  American  fishing-vessels  off  the  coast  of  obtain  a  copy  of  it  and  transmit  it  to  the  Depait- 

Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  ment.   State  when  the  courts  commenced  session,  or 

Upon  the  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  the  28th  ulti-  when  they  will  hold  a  session  at  which  the  acveral 

mo,  1  sent  a  dispatch  to  all  the  consuls  in  the  man-  cases  of  seizure  will  be  tried.    Consult  fireelv  with 

time  provinces,  calling  their  attention  to  tlieir  duty  the  attorneys  for  the  claimants  of  the  aeveral  vessek, 

to  report  on  oases  of  seizure  by  telegraph,  and  also  and  make  yourself  iSuniliar  with  the  precise  i>oint^ 

in  writing  by  mail.  which  have  arisen  or  will  be  likely  to  arise  in  each 

Upon  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  29th,  which  came  case,  and  with  great  care  to  accuracy,  and  transmit 

to  Hand  yesterday,  I  caused  copies  to  be  at  once  that  information  to  the  Department  or  State,  and  in 

prepared,  and  dispatohed  the  same  by  mail,  accom-  cases  where  condemnation  has  already  been  had, 

panied  bva  letter  to  each,  of  which  the  enclosed  is  a  procure  and  send  to  the  Department  tha  opiniofi  of 

oopv.    Two,  at  least,  of  the  important  oonsuls,  that  the  judge  condemning  it;  and  it  would  be  well,  in 

atHalifaz  and  St.  John,  are  now  absent  on  leave  from  case  a  vessel  wore  released,  to  procure  and  send  a 

the  Department,  and  I  fear  their  deputies  may  not  be  like  opinion. 

as  accurate  in  collecting  information  as  the  consuls  You  should  keep  the  Department  as  treelj  and  ac- 

would  have  been  if  at  home.  curatoly  advbed  of  all  these  oases  of  aeiEore  as  a 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  unfriendlv  construction  lawyer  would  his  client  in  the  progress  and  determi- 

fiven  by  the  Dominion  Government  of  the  Treaty  of  nation  of  an  important  suit. 

818  was  intensified  in  its  harshness  by  the  almost  Veiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant 

covert  manner  in  which  it  was  sought  to  be  enforced.  WELLiAM  A.  DABT,  Consul-Oenerel. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  our  consuls  »7-    ^t       a  -n       s            t      a     -i  i     *       i.-i 

could  asoeruin  fh>m  the  commanders  of  the  various  Northwest  hovmdwry. — In  April  last,  whilo 

armed  veasels  what  they  would  consider  eauae  for  engaged  in  locating  a  military  reservation  near 

seizure  and  condemnation.  Pembina,  a  corps  of  engineers  discovered  that 

No.adeouato  or  suitable  notice  was  given  to  the  the  commonly-received  bonndary-line  between 

Srz&  ai'wJ^ttyTd"^^^^^^^  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions 

from  time  immemorial,  as  well  before  as  subsequently  ftt  that  place  is  about  4,700  feet  south  of  the 

to  the  above-mentioned  trea^.  true  position  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  and 

Information  has  come  to  me  from  so  many  sources  that  tne  line,  if  correctly  run,  wonld  leave  the 

of  de^rations  made  by  the  various  niinisters  of  the  £    ^  of  the  kudson's  Bay  Company,  at  Pom- 

Dominion  Government,  that  I  cannot  doubt,  and  it  t.          .\  .    -^*"«ov"  ^  ^^j  i\v  'it  -J  TaZ  \ 

is  openly  proclaimed  here  and  believed  to  ^e  tree,  »^ina,  withm  the  territory  of  the  Umted  Btates. 

that  the  enforcement  of  the  above-mentioned  treaty.  This  information  having  been  communicated 
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to  the  British  GoTemment,  the  United  States 
were  requested  to  consent,  and  did  oonsent,  to 
the  present  British  oocnpation  of  the  Hudson's 
Bar  Gompanj's  fort  Deeming  it  important, 
hovrever,  that  the  boundary-line  shonld  be  defi- 
nitelj  fixed  by  a  joint  commiBsion  of  the  two 
GoremmentB,  estmiates  of  the  cost  of  such  a 
commission  were  submitted  by  the  President 
to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  its  present 
session. 

InUmati&nal  Coinage, — ^The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  having,  by  resolution,  requested 
the  President  to  invite  correspondence  with 
Great  Britain  and  other  foreign  powers,  with 
a  Tiew  to  promote  the  adoption  of  a  common 
unit  and  standard  of  an  international  gold  coin- 
age, the  Secretary  of  State,  by  direction  of  the 
President,  on  the  11th  of  June  addressed  a  cir- 
cular, upon  the  subject,  to  the  legations  of  the 
United  States  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Continen- 
tal Europe.  The  circular  contains  an  elaborate 
and  forcible  statement  of  the  reasons  rendering 
the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  desirable,  and 
suggests,  as  a  plan  favorable  to  the  United 
States^  the  scheme  known  as  the  dollar  scheme. 
This  scheme  proposes  a  reduction  in  the  yalue 
of  the  dollar  of  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent.,  in 
order  to  make  the  coin  of  metrical  weight,  so 


that  three  dollars  coined  of  nine-tenths  fineness, 
shal]  weigh  five  grammes,  while  two  dollars  shall 
contain  three  grammes  of  fine  gold.  It  also  con- 
templates that  the  British  penny  shall  be  equiv- 
alent to  two  metric  cents,  and  that  the  sover- 
eign and  a  new  French  coin  of  twenty-five 
francs,  shall  each  be  brought  to  the  weight, 
fineness,  size,  and  value  of  the  half-eagle  as  re- 
duced«  It  suggests  (for  consideration  only,  and 
not  as  the  best  theoretical  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion) that  the  international  value  of  the  coins 
of  the  nations  that  may  become  parties  to  any 
monetary  convention,  or  who  may  in  any  other 
way  arrange  this  question  between  themselves, 
shidi  be  determined  by  tbe  quantity  of  pure 
gold  which  it  contains,  which  measure  shall  be 
expressed  in  a  common  standard  of  weight 
upon  its  face ;  and  that,  unless  absolute  unifi- 
cation can  be  obtained,  all  other  questions  of 
coinage  be  left  to  local  law  and  experience. 
The  fVench  decigramme  is  suggested  as  the  most 
convenient  common  measure  by  which  to  de- 
termine this  quantity,  and  that  it  is  desirable, 
if  possible,  to  avoid  running  this  expression 
into  a  fraction. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  sug- 
gests (also  for  consideration  only)  the  following 
as  a  practicable  table : 


United  States. 
Great  Britain. 

Franee 

Frvfiaia....... 

AuatriA 

Muntzverein.. 

Kiuna 

Spain 


DnonbiAtlow  of  ColD. 


Half-eogle 

Sovereign 

Napoleon 

Frederick  d'or  prior  to  1858 

Double  ducat 

Crown 

Half-imperial 

Doubloon  of  10  escudoe,  since  1864. 


Pramt  iralgbt   in 

dadfnmiiMS    and 

PropoMd 

d*elmal  flnMltontef 

miftlit  irf  til* 

ovngoli  ooataloMl 

■ftfluV* 

75.232 

75 

73.224 

78 

58.065 

53 

60.802 

60 

68.888 

69 

100.00 

100 

69.987 

60 

76.488 

75 

Ftreantagaof 
«haaga. 


—8-10 
--* 
—1-12 
— * 

+  i 


+1-80 
— ♦ 


These  suggested  changes  are  slight,  and  need 
scarcely  be  accounted  for.  If  adopted,  they 
afford  in  the  decigramme  an  international  unit 
which  will  be  easily  convertible  from  one  ex- 
pression into  another,  and  fine  gold  is  made 
the  standai^  without  reference  to  the  quantity 
of  alloy. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  Mr.  Bancroft  communi- 
cated to  this  Government  a  statement  relating 
to  the  subject,  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Government  of  North  Germany.  He  said  that 
a  reform  of  German  coinage  was  contem- 
plated; that  certain  steps  of  legislative  inquiry 
indicated  tiiat  Dset.  It  seemed  that  the  ten- 
dency in  Germany  was  strong  toward  the 
adoption  of  the  five-and-twenty  franc  gold- 
pieces  as  a  standard. 

Jajpax,  Deportation  of  CkrUtiane. — In 
1869  there  were  statements  made  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Western  powers  in  Japan,  that 
native  Christians  in  the  islands  of  Soto  had 
been  persecuted  to  death  by  Japanese  officers 
in  charge  of  the  islands.  The  investigations 
made  by  the  Japanese  Government  failed  to 
find  any  substantial  grounds  for  the  report. 
Early  in  1870  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  for- 


eign representatives  that  a  system  of  deporta- 
tion of  the  native  Ohristians  had  been  under- 
taken, and  that  the  inhabitants  of  an  entire 
Christian  village  were  to  be  dispersed  in  the 
surrounding  country. 

On  the  19th  of  January  an  interview  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Yeddo  between  the  highest 
Japanese  officers  of  state  and  the  foreign  rep- 
resentatives, in  which  the  arrest  of  the  depor- 
tation of  Christians  was  under  consideration. 
The  result  of  the  interview  was  a  fall  under- 
standing of  the  policy  of  the  Mikadoes  govern- 
ment in  decreeing  that  native  Christians  should 
be  deported  *^to  labor  in  the  mines  and  live  in 
the  forests." 

Mr.  DeLong,  United  States  minister  in  Ja- 
pan, reported  that  a  distinct  and  positive  avow- 
al was  obtained  to  the  effect  that  the  Mikadoes 
Sovemment.  based  upon  the  Sintoo  creed,  and 
epending  for  its  perpetuity  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  faith,  foresaw  in  the  propaganda 
ism  of  Christianity  the  overthrow  of  its  faith 
and  the  fall  of  its  dynasty. 

The  Government,  while  intrenching  itself 
behind  the  legal  shield  of  an  abstract  right  to 
manage  its  own  internal  affairs  without  inter- 
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position,  had  no  intention  of  practising  crneltj  Clarendon  seemed  to  regard  the  distribntioD 

in  carrying  ont  its  policy.  of  the  converts  in  nineteen  different  loealitiet 

It  Airther  appeared  that  the  hahit  of  propa*  as  more  calculated  to  facilitate  the  propaga- 

gandism,  in  contravention  of  Japanese  law  and  tion  of  Christianity  throughout  Japan  than 

treaty   rights,   by  foreign   missionaries,  had  their  unmolested  residence  in  their  former  or 

caused  the  converts  to  assume  contemptuous  any  one  locality. 

attitudes  in  relation  to  the  sacred  things  of  He  also  commended  to  the  French  Govern- 

the  Sintoo  faith.  ment  the  policy  of  sustaining  the  Japanese  in 

In  his  dispatch,  No.  14,  of  January  22d,  Mr.  the  interdiction  of  the  propagandism.  of  Chris- 
DeLong  says :  "It  is  quite  clear  that,  by  the  tianity  by  Roman  Catholic  missionaries, 
deportation  of  over  three '  thousand  native  The  views  of  the  British  and  French  Got- 
Cluistians,  the  Mikado's  government  contem-  emments,  which  corresponded  with  those  of 
plates  the  conciliation  of  the  Sintoo  priesthood,  this  Government,  were  communicated  on  the 
the  bigoted  country  squires,  and  all  those  nu-  18th  of  June  to  Mr.  DeLong. 
meroua  daimio's  retamers  and  otJiers  in  all  Nobth  Gsbmaky.  Protection  of  Korik  Ger- 
parts  of  Japan,  who  are  only  by  their  own  mans  in  France, — ^About  the  middle  of  July 
quarrels  and  feuds  with  their  neighbors  pre-  France  declared  war  against  North  Germany, 
vented  from  forming  and  organizing  them^  and  the  United  States  were  invited  by  the 
selves  into  a  great  national  anti>foreign  party,  North-German  Government  to  assume  the  pro- 
which,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  over-  tectionof  its  subjects  in  France  during  the  con- 
whelming  in  its  strength  and  unanimity  on  tinuance  of  hostilities.  Mr.  Washbume  was 
that  basis.^'  instructed  to  ask  the  assent  of  the  French  Gov- 

The  Secretary  of  State  having  received  Mr.  ernment  to  this  arrangement.      This  assent 

DeLong's  account  of  the  efforts  of  the  foreign  was  freely  given. 

representatives  in  Japan  to  obtain  a  modifica-  The  Swiss  minister  in  France  was  charged 

tion  of  the  decrees  ot  deportation,  and  having  with  the  protection  of  the  subjects  of  Bavaria 

considered  the   disposition  of  the  Japanese  and  Baden,  and  the  Russian  minister  with  that 

Government  to  comply  therewith  so  far  as  con-  of  the  subjects  of  "Wfirtemberg. 

sistent  with  its  own  security,  informed  Mr.  De  The  French  Government  felt  called  upon« 

Long  on  the  18th  of  April  that  his  individual  shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  to 

and  cooperative  efforts  to  prevent  persecution  forbid  the  departure  from  France  of  such  Ger- 

were  cordially  approved  by  the  Department.  mans  as  were  subject  to  military  duty  in  their 

Mr.  Fish  says  further  that  these  deplorable  own  country.    Mr.  Washbame  endeavored  to 

acts  ofthe  Japanese  Government,  however  cruel  obtain  a  modification  of  this  determination  of 

and  uncalled  for,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  done  the    Emperor's    Government,  and    protested 

in  violation  of  any  treaty  or  agreement  be-  against  the  doctrine   held  by  the  Doke  de 

tween  Japan  and  the  United  States.    They  Gramont  as  to  the  right  of  belligerei^ts  toward 

rather  appear  to  have  been  done  in  the  el^er-  enemies'  subjects  residing  in  the  belligerent^s 

cise  of  the  internal  authority  which  that  gov-  country, 

ernment  claims  to  possess  over  its  subjects.  Mr.  Washbume^s  notes  received  the  approv- 

Until  the  views  of  the  other  treaty  powers  al  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  are  to  be 

can  be  ascertained,  the  Department  can  give  found  on  pages  82  and  96  of  the  Executive 

you  no  other  instruction  than  to  continue  to  Document  No.  1,  third  session,  Forty-second 

act  in  the  same  spirit  whenever  occasion  shall  Congress.    In  the  last  note  of  the  Duke  de 

call  for  your  interference.  Gramont  to  Mr.  Washbume,  the  expulsion  of 

An  expression  of  the  views  of  the  other  all  Germans  from  France  is  alluded  to  as  a 
treaty  powers  having  been  invited  by  the  Sec-  possibilitj^  of  the  future.  In  the  middle  of  Au- 
retary  of  State,  it  was  ascertained"  that  the  gust  Mr.  Washbume  was  informed  by  the 
British  Government,  although  desiring  to  use  S'rench  minister  of  the  Interior  that  it  had 
their  influence  on  all  occasions  in  favor  of  na-  been  determined  to  order  all  Germaas,  in  the 
tive  Christians  in  Japan,  would  not  think  it  most  humane  manner,  to  leave  the  country. 
advisable  to  put  upon  the  Mikado  such  an  A  very  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Waahbume's 
amount  of  pressure  as  might,  if  successfol,  measures  to  obtain  a  revocation  of  the  order 
serve  to  imperil  his  position  with  his  subjects  is  to  be  found  on  pages  99  to  108  of  the  above- 
in  general ;  that  it  had  learned  with  satis&o-  mentioned  document. 

tion  that  Mr.  Fish  had  expressed  himself  en-  The  situation  ofthe  Germans  was  aggravated 

tirely  opposed,  on  grounds  both  of  principle  by  General  Trochu^s  proclamation  of  Augnst 

and  expediency,  to  tiie  employment  offeree  in  24th,  expelling  *^  useless  mouths,*'  a&d  of  Au- 

behalf  of  Christian  converts  in  Japan.  gust  28th,  expelling  foreigners. 

The  British  Government  commended  to  its  The  necessity  of  providing  some  pecuniary 

minister  in  Japan  the  propriety  of  the  Boman  relief  for  its    distressed  subjects  was  made 

Catholic  missionaries  impressing  upon  their  known  to  the   North-German   Government, 

converts  the  necessity  of  not  setting  them-  By  its  order  a  credit  was  placed  at  the  disposal 

selves,  upon  the  strength  of  their  conversion,  of  Mr.  Washbume  to  pay  the  expenses,  to  the 

in  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  empire.    In  a  frontier,  of  Germans  leaving  France, 

communioataon  to  Lord  Lyons,  the  Earl  of  On  the  2d  of  September  Mr.  Washbume  in- 
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formed  the  Secretorr  of  State  that  the  United  ent,  vnlea  It  be  oonteaband.  Thne  amended,  the 
Stjjte.  lotion  had  ^p^port««|d  given  g^SS?:S^l.*^S,.r S^o  pKleTLtt'^ 
safe-conduct  for  thirtj  thousand  aubjects  of  thlt  declaration.' "  And  agaiS.  in  1861,  Mr.  Seward 
the  North-German  Confederation,  expelled  renewed  the  offer  to  give  the  adhesion  of  the  United 
from  France,  eight  thonsand  of  whom  had  Stotea  to  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Paris, 
been  famished  with  railroad  tickets,  and  a  w^  ®^'!S^*  proferenoe  that  the  same  amend- 
less  number  with  a  small  amount  of  money.  °c^*tS  BismaiS^ispatch,  communicated  in  your 
Bights  of  Ifeutrali.'— The  principles  which  letver  of  the  IWhinatant,  shows  that  North  Qennany 
formed  the  celebrated  declaration  of  the  Oon-  is  willing  to  recognize  this  principle  (even  without 
irresa  of  Paris  were  early  in  the  war  accepted  reoinrocity)  in  the  war  which  has  now  unhapnOy 
K»  xr^^^^  -»  +K^  ,.«u  K^  «r>„VT,  \ay>  nATiHnAt.  oji  bfokea  out  between  that  country  and  France.  TThis 


announced  the  adhesion  of  Denmark  to  these  and  harmonizing  influence  imposed  by  modem  civil- 
principles.  *«*»<«  «po?  ^l  *rt  o^  ^"•'          «       <^       «      Vt  1, 

The>rth-German  Confederation  officially  eo^<SfPi^7nl*'^  "^^"^'  ^'^^S^l^W¥^^'' 
eommanicated  to  the  United  States  its  inten- 
tion of  adhering  to  the  principle  that  private  On  the  23d  day  of  August,  the  Presictent 
property  on  the  high-seas  would  be  exempt  found  it  necessary  to  issue  his  proclamation 
from  seizure  by  Prussian  ships  without  re^rd  ei\joining  neutrality  as  to  the  belligerents  in 
to  reciprocity.    The  Government  of  the  United  the  present  war. 

States  was  especially  gratified   by  this  an-  French  cruisers  appearing  off  the  coasts  and 

nouncement,  and  on  the  22d  of  July  the  fol-  harbors  of  the  United  States,  apparently  with 

lowing  note  was  addressed  by  the  Secretary  a  view  to  abuse  their  hospitality  by  making 

of  State  to  Baron  Gerolt :  such  waters  subsenrient  to  purposes  of  war, 

DxpABTKBKT  OF  Statb  )  ^^®  President  issued  his  proclamation  on  lie 

"Wabhinqtok,  July  22, 1870.  ' )  8tb  of  October,  defining  the  rights  and  obliga- 

Sea:  I  hare  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  tiojia  of  the  belligerents  as  to  such  neutral 

of  Tonr  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  communicating  to  Waters. 

this  Government  the  text  of  a  mspatch  from  Count  Bights  of  Legation. — After  the  circumvalla- 

Bi^arek,  *9„*^«£««J, JJJ»^n^»^  ,^^1'^r^K^!  t^on  of  Paris  by  the  Germans,  Count  Bismarck 

^^iS  ^12S^f  pKwTho^i^^^  wrote  to  M.  JulesFavre  that  ^I  courier  with  the 

rtdprocity.  dispatches  of  foreign  mimsters  in  Paris  would 

In  compliance  with  the  request  fUrther  contained  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  lines  of  the 

in  your  note,  that  communication  has  been  officially  besieging  army,  on  the  condition  that  such 

mada  pobbo  fiom  this  Department.  dispatches  should  be  unsealed,  subject  to  the 

It  xa now  nsaiiy  a  oentiuy  smoe  the  United  States,  ^'"f-t^^^o  ^^v.    -a    ."V*^**^»  °".J.'~*'  "^  »^^ 

tbroogh  Thomaa  Jeffenon,  Bei\iamin  Franklin,  and  inspection  of  the  Prussian  authorities,  and  to 

John  Adama^  their  plenipotentiaries,  and  Prussia,  contain  nothing  in  relation  to  the  war.     The 

under  the  guidance  of  the  great  Frederick,  entorea  diplomatic    corps  in  Paris  unanimously    de- 

into  m  trtmty  ofmihr  md  oommerM,  to  be  fa  fwwe  termined  not  to  accept  the  conditions. 

ZJ^VSl^Z^r^^^l^^^  O"*  the  6th  of  October  the  representativoB 

contnotingparties,^^  all  merchant  and  trading  vessels  oi  foreign  powers  in  Paris  addressed  a  ioifit 

employed  in  exchanging  the  products  of  different  note  to  Count  Bismarck,  stating  that,  if  the 

places,  and  theraby  rendering  the  necessaries,  oon-  condition  (viz.,  to  send  dispatches  unsealed)  was 

bTtey^dSX^^oid  iTSo'^  to  ^^i^  ?P«"^  "  ^O'W  ^  i«'PO«iWo  for  the 

pass  free  imd  nnmoleated;  and  that  neither  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  neutral  states  to 

oontracdng  powerashouldgrant  or  issue  any  oommis-  keep  up  ofiicial  communications  with    their 

slon  to  any  private  armed  vessels,  empowering  them  respective  governments, 

r  ^iSnwS!''^  ^'^  tradkig-vessels,  or  interrupt  (Jount  Bismarck,  on  the  10th  of  October, 

^^Thr^SSmentof  the  United  States leoeivee with  °i^®  ^^^  foUowing  reply : 

great  pleasure  the  renewed  adherence  of  a  great  and  Vebsailles,  October  10. 1870. 

enlightened  German  Government  to  the  prindple  Sib  :  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  letter  of 

temporarily  established  by  the  Treaty  of  1785,  and  the  6th  October,  by  which  the  members  of  the  diplo- 

sinee  then  advocated  by  tnia  Government  whenever  matio  corps  who  atill  reside  in  Paris  wished  to  inform 

opportom^  haa  offereo.    In  1854,  President  Pierce,  me  that  it  would  be  Imposaible  for  them  to  entertain 

in  his  annoal  meaaage  to  Congress,  aidd :  ^*  Should  official  relations  with  tneir  governments,  if  the  oon- 

the  leading  nowen  of  Europe  concur  in  proposing,  dition  was  to  be  insisted  on  tiiat  only  open  dispatches 

as  a  rule  of  Intemadonal  law,  to  exempt  private  could  be  addressed  to  them.    When  the  refiisal  of  an 

propertytiponthe  ocean  from  sebrarebypublio  armed  armisticia  by  the  French  Government  rendered  the 

crmserB,  aa  well  aa  by  privateen,  the  uidted  States  continuation  of  the  siege  of  Paris  inevitable,  the 

wiU  vetMUy  moat  them  on  thait  broad  ground."    In  Government  of  the  King,  at  his  own  instance,  noti- 


1S56,  thia  Government  was  invited  to  give  its  adhe-  iled  the  agents  of  the  neutral  powera  accredited  to 

sion  to  the  declaration  of  Paris.    Mr.  Marcv,  the  then  Berlin,  by  a  circular  note  of  the  26th  September, 

Secretary  of  State,  replied :  **  The  President  proposes  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  M.  Von  Thile.  that  lib- 

to  Slid  to  the  first  propoeition  in  the  declaration  of  the  erty  of  relations  with  Paris  existed  only  so  nir  as  per- 

Coagraas  at  Paris  the  following  words :  *  And  that  mitted  by  military  events. 

the  private  propertjr  of  the  suMeeta  or  oltizena  of  a  The  same  day  1  received,  at  Ferridree.  the  com- 

beUigerent  on  the  high-seas  shall  be  exempted  from  munication  of  the  Minister  of  Foreig^i  Affairs  of  the 

seixore  by  public  armed  vessels  of  the  other  belliger-  Government  of  the  national  defence,  informing  me  of 


S. 
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the  denire  expressed  hy  the  diplomatic  corps  to  send  alluded  to  in  any  treatise  on  the  subject.    Tbe  ri^t 

a  oourior  eaoh  week  with  tbe  dispatches  for  their  of  legation,  however,  ia  fully  acknowledged,  and,  u 

governments.    I  did  not  hesitate,  in  accordaQce  with  incident  to  that  ngnt,  the  privilege  of  senclng  and 

the  rules  established  bj  international  law,  to  give  receiving  messages.    This  privilege  is  ackno^wkdged 

the  answer  dictated  to  me  by  the  exigencies  or  the  in  unquuified  terms.  There  is  no  exception  or  reser- 

military  situation.    It  has  seemed  proper  to  the  men  vation  looking  to  the  possibility  of  blockade  of  • 

actually   in  power  to  establish   the  seat  of  their  capital  by  a  hostile  force.    Although  such  blockade 

government  m  the  interior  of  the  fortiflcations  of  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  their  liability  to 

Paris,  and  to  choose  this  city  and  its  environs  for  the  happen  must  have  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of 

scene  of  war.    If  the  members  of  the  diplomatio  the  writers  on  public  law,  and,  if  they  had  supponed 

oorps  accredited  to  the  preceding  government  have  that  the  right  of  sending  mes8eng;erB  was  mei^B^  in 

decided  to  share,  with  the  Government  of  national  or  subordixiate  to  the  beiliffercnt  rights  of  the  assaU- 

defence,  inconveniences  inseparable  from  a  stay  in  a  ant,  they  certainly  would  have  said  so.    Inde<^d,  tbe 

besieged  fortress,  the  responsibility  for  it  docs  not  rights  of  legation  under  such  circumstances  must  b« 

rest  with  the  Government  of  the  Emg.  regarded  as  paramount   to  any   belligerent   richt 

Whatever  may  be  our  oonfldence  that  the  sub-  They  ouc^ht  not  to  be  questioned  or  curtailed,  unless 
scribers  to  the  letter  of  the  6th  October  will  submit  the  attacking  party  has  good  reason  to  believe  that 
personally,  in  the  communications  addressed  to  their  they  will  be  abused,  or  unless  some  militaiy  neces- 
^ovemments,  to  the  obligations  which  their  presence  sity.  which  upon  proper  statement  must  be  regarded 
in  a  strongly-besieged  place  may  impose  on  diplo-  as  oovious,  shall  require  the  curtailment, 
matio  agents,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  war,  we  The  condition  upon  which  the  sending  of  mes- 
mult  not  the  less  take  intooonsideration  the  fact  that  sengers  was  offered  was  humiliating,  and  c<nild  not 
the  importance  of  certain  facta  in  a  military  point  of  be  accepted  by  any  diplomatic  agent  with  any  self- 
view  mieht  escape  them*  It  is  evident,  besiaes,  that  respect.  Correspondeuoe  between  those  officers  and 
they  could  not  offer  to  us  the  sdme  guarantee  for  the  their  governments  is  always  more  or  less  oonfiden- 
messengers  whom  they  ore  to  employ,  and  whom  wc  tial,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  its  in- 
shall  be  obliged  to  allow  to  pass  our  lines.  A  state  spection  by  the  blockading  force  should  be  permitted, 
of  things  has  been  produced  in  Paris  no  analogous  Indeed,  the  requirement  of  such  a  condition  must  be 
precedent  to  which  is  offered  by  modem  history,  regarded  as  tantamount  to  an  imputation  both  upon 
viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  international  law.  the  integrity  of  the  minister  and  the  neutrality  ofhis 

A  government,  at  war  with  a  power  which  has  not  government, 

yet  lecogpized  it,  ia  shut  up  in  a  besieged  fortress,  Tou  will  consequently  remonstrate  against  the  ex- 

oiid  sees  itself  surrounded  by  a  party  of  diplomatists,  erdse  of  authoritjr  adverted  to,  as  being  contrary  to 

who  had  been  accredited  to  a  government  for  which  that  paramount  right  of  legation  which  eveiy  inde- 

the  Government  of  the  national  defence  has  been  sub-  pendent  nation  ought  to  eigoy,  and  in  which  all  are 

stituted.    In  presence  of  so  irregular  a  situation.  It  equally  interested. 

will  be  difflciut  to  establish,  on  the  basis  of  the  law  Trussia  has  heretofore  been  a  leading  champion  of 

of  nations,  rules  which  would  be  incontestable  from  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  the  ocean.    She  has,  even 

all  points  of  view.  during  the  existing  war,  made  acknowledged  sacri- 

I  oelicvo  myself  entitled  to  hope  that  your  Excel-  flees  to  her  faith  and  consistency  in  that  respect, 

lency  will  comprehend  the  justice  of  these  obsorva-  The  course  of  her  arms  on  land  does  not  seem  to 

tions,  and  will  appreciate  the  considerations  which,  warrant  or  require  any  enforcement  of  extreme  bel- 

to  mv  lively  regret,  prevent  me  from  giving  assent  to  Ugerent  claims  in  that  quarter  as  aofainat  neutrals, 

the  desire  expressed  in  your  letter  of  toe  6th  October.  An  analogous  privilege  of  legation  was  upon  sev- 

Besides,  if  the  subscribers  cannot  admit  the  Justice  of  erul  occasions  successfully  asserted  bv  this  Govern- 

this  denial,  the  governments  which  they  have  rep-  ment,  during  the  late  war  between  Brazil  and  her 

resented  at  Paris,  and  whom  I  shall,  without  delay,  allies  on  the  one  side,  and  Paraguay  on  the  other, 

make  acquainted  with  the  corrcspond.encc  exchangea  Mr.  Washburn,  the  United  States  minister  to  Para- 

betwcen  us,  will  put  themselves  in  communication  guay,  applied  for  a  permit  to  take  him  through  the 

with  the  Government  of  the  King,  in  order  to  examine  hostile  lines  to  Asuncion,  his  desdnation.    The  sp- 

the  questions  of  the  laws  of  nations,  which  are  at-  plication,  though  at  flrst  r^ected,  was  nltimakelr 

tached  to  the  abnormal  condition  which  events  and  granted.  Application  was  subsequently  made  for  leave 

the  measures  of  the  Government  of  the  national  de-  lor  General  McMahon,  his  successor,  to  pass  the  same 

fence  have  created  in  Paris.  lines,  and  for  the  vessel  which  carried  him  to  bring 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.,           BISKABCK.  bacJc  Mr.  Washburn.    This,  also^hough  at  flrst  re^ 

TV    c^      .          fioj.  J.     i            •  •       •  x.  fused,  was  ultimately  granted.    There  is  reason  to 

I  he  becretary  of  State,  in  recening  informa-  believe  that  the  courae  taken  by  this  Government  on 

tion  of  what  bad  occurred,  on  the  11th  of  No-  those  occasions  was  approved  by  other  governments, 

vember  addressed  the  following  dispatch  to  I*  is  probable  that  other  govemmenta  would  also 

Xfr  TtAn^rnf^  •  sanction  the  claim  of  the  United  States  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Bancroft.          ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  HAMILTON  HSH. 

fl«   Ti..  .  ft  aTi^5?i?T'  -^^"^  ^\l}^^:  L  On  the  2l8t  of  the  same  month  a  note  on  the 

Sib:  The  renisal  of  the  German  authonties  at  the  ^^^^  a.,i.:^«4. «,«-  ^aa^^^^^a  *«  -R«.r^»  r»^«^i*  iv-i. 

investment  of  Paris  to  allow  the  United  States  minis-  same  subject  waa  addressed  to  Baron  Gerolt  by 

ter  there  to  send  a  messenger  to  London  with  a  the  Becretary  of  State, 

pouch,  with  dispatches  from  his  legation,  unless  the  tr    m  i      t>         n..^ 

contents  of  the  pouch  should  be  unsealed,  must  be  ■^'  •^***  ^  Banm  OmM* 

regarded  as  an  uncourteous  proceeding,  which  cannot  Dxpabtmeiit  or  State,                       ) 

be  acquiesced  in  by  this  Government.    Blockade  by  WASHnroroir,  Novtmher  SI,  1870. ) 

both  sea  and  land  is  a  military  measure  for  the  re-  Sin :  The  undersigned.  Secretary  of  State  fd  the 

duotion  of  an  enemy's  fortress,  by  preventing  the  United  States,  duly  received  the  note  of  the  4th 

access  of  relief  from  without,  and  by  compelling  the  instant,  with  the  accompanying  docamentB,addreB8ed 

troops  and  inhabitants  to  surrender  for  wont  of  sup-  to  him  bv  Baron  Gerolt,  envoy  eztraordinary  and 

plies.    When,  however,  the  blockaded  fortress  hap-  ministerpienipotentiairof  the  l^rth-Ckraum  union, 

pens  to  bo  the  capital  of  the  country  where  the  relative  to  intercourse  netween  tbe  diplomatio  npre- 

diplomatio  representative  of  a  neutral  state  resides,  aentatives  in  P^s  of  the  governments  of  neutral 

has  the  blockading  force  a  right  to  cut  him  off  from  states  and  their  respective  governments.     In  that 

all  intercourse  by  letter  with  the  outer  world,  and  communication  it  is  assomed  that,  Paria  being  in  a 

even  with  his  own  government  I    No  such  right  is  state  of  siege  by  the  German  forces,  the  latter  have  a 

either  expressly  recognized  by,  public  law,  or  is  even  belligerent  right,  under  tbe  public  law,  to  cut  off  all 
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interooane  botween  the  diplotnatio  representatives        Lately  it  is  understood  thftt  the  matter,  so 

of  foreign  powers  there  and  their  governments  at  far  gg  the  United  States  are  concerned,  has 

l£S?tkr«^n^r^r?^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^1^^^^i^«f  ^  ^°«*^'-         . .        .1 
upon  which  it  shall  be  permitted.    The  right  seems        The  United  States  Government  have  had  oc- 

forther  to  be  daimed  upon  the  alleged  impropriety  oasion  to  remonstrate  ^ith  the  Government  of 

of  diplooutio  agents  continuing  to  reside  in  a  be-  Pern  for  the  attempted  detention  by  legal  pro- 

l^igueredcitv  which  oonuins  persons  in  anthority  ^^^  ^f  W.  D.  Farrand,  bearer  of  dispatches 

i^t^mle  thereto  has  not  been  recogmxed  by  the  ^^^  ^^^  j^^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^  jj^^^^^  ^^^J  ^p^^ 

The  nndarsigned,  after  a  careftil  consideration  of  the  representation  of  Mr.  Hovey,  the  United 

the  Bubj^  and  with  every  disposition  to  aolcnowl-  States  minister,  Mr.  Farrand  was  released,  and 

edge  the  just  and  necessary  belligerent  rights  of  the  allowed  to  proceed  on  his  way.    The  Peruvian 

blockading  force,  caimot  ac<ime8ce  in  the  Pretension  Government  contended  that  there  were  cir- 
set  up  on  behalf  of  that  force.    It  is  true  that,  when  .  •     xt.  v  v  ji      ^  ^i 

such  a  force  invests  a  fortified  pUoe  with  a  view  to  cumstanoes  m  the  case  which  rendered  the 

its  redoccion,  one  of  the  means  usually  relied  upon  Claim  of  Mr.  Farrand  to  the  privileges  of  his 

for  that  purpose  is,  the  interruption  of  ordinary  oom-  character  as  bearer  of  dispatches  questionable, 
munication  by  messengers  or  bv  letters.    This  is        ^^^  yj^^^  of  the  United  States  are  expressed 

enemy's  territoir  occupied  by  the  ass^ant  a<3Uacent  Brent,  of  the  19th  of  October  last : 
to  the  blockaded  place.    Pans,  however,  is  the  oapi-  DsPijniCBirr  ov  Btatb,  ) 

tal  of  Prance.    There  the  diplomatic  representatives  WASHnroTOV,  October  19, 1870.  f 

of  neutral  states  had  their  official  residence  prior  to        Bnt :  The  question  which  arose  between  General 

the  investment.    If  they  think  proper  to  stay  there  Hovey  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Peru, 

while  it  lasts,  they  must  expect  to  put  up  with  the  relative  to  the  right  of  that  government  to  obstruct 

inconveniences  necessarily  mddent  to  their  choice,  the  departure  of  Colonel  Parrand,  who  had  been  ap- 

Amon^  ihescj  however,  the  stopping  of  oommunica-  pointed  a  bearer  of  dispatches  by  the  general,  seems 

tion  with  their  governments  cannot  bo  recognized,  to  be  of  too  much  general  importance  to  be  left  un- 

The  ri^ht  of  embassy  to  a  belligerent  state  is  one  noticed  by  this  Department.    It  is  of  no  moment  in 


every  i»ual  or  proper  way.    If  this  right  should  be        The  occasion  for  the  colonel's  employment 

denied  or  unduly  curtailed,  wars  might  be  indeil-  character  adverted  to  was  the  conclusion  of  two 

niteljT  prolonged,  and  general  peace  would  be  im-  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Peru,  which 

practicable.  were  signed  on  the  6th  and  12th  of  last  month. 

Tho  privilege  of  embassy  necessarily  carries  with  General  Hovey's  instructions  reooffnlzed  his  right  to 

it  that  of  employing  messengers  between  the  embassy  make  such  an  appointment  in  such  a  contingency, 

and  its  government.     This  is  a  privilege  universally  The  appointment  was  made  accordingly  on  the  12th 

reoognl^ad  by  publicists.    There  is  no  exception  or  of  September,  and  Colonel  Farrand's  passport  in  his 

reservation  made  for  the  case  of  an  embassy  having  official  character  issued  to  him  on  that  day  without 

its  abode  in  a  blockaded  place.    Indeed,  the  denial  any  information  to  General  Hovey  that  any  branch 

of  tiie  rigbX  of  correspondence  between  a  diplomatic  of  the  Peruvian  Government  or  any  person  objected 

agent  in  such  a  ^lace  and  his  government  seems  to  the  coloneVs  discharging  the  duties  of  his  trust. 

tantamount  to  insisting  that  he  cannot  elect  to  bo  a  It  seems,  however,  that  subsequently,  but  before  the 

neutral,  but  must  be  regarded  as  an  adversary  if  he  colonel  could  start  on  his  errand,  a  ^rson  claiming 

continues  to  stay  there,  especially  when  the  legiti-  to  be  a  creditor  of  his  sued  out  judicial  process  for- 

macy  of  the  authority  of  those  direoung  the  resistance  bidding  him  to  leave  Peru.  General  Hovey  promptly 

is  denied  by  the  other  assailant.  complained  of  this  proceeding  as  contrary  to  inter- 

The  opposite  course,  which  it  has  suited  the  con*  national  law  relative  to  the  immunities  of  couriers, 
venience  of  some  neutral  government  to  adopt,  is  as  set  forth  in  Wheaton's  treatise  on  that  subject, 
obviously  liable  to  be  construed,  partly,  at  least,  the  The  minister.  In  his  reply,  while  acknowledging  the 
occasion  of  withholding  the  privilege  of  correspond-  authority  of  Wheaton,  endeavors  to  restrict  the  ^rivi- 
cncc*.  Should  this  be  a  correct  view  of  the  case,  no  lege  of  couriers  as  there  declared  to  those  appointed 
independent  state,  claiming  to  be  a  Aree  agent  in  all  by  a  government  to  its  le^pitlons  abroad,  and  en- 
thluj^,  oould  in  self-respect  acquiesce  in  a  proceeding  larges  upon  the  inconveniences  which  the  more  ex- 
actuated  by  such  a  motive.  The  undersigned  does  tensive  enjoyment  of  such  immunities  would  lead  to. 
not  change  the  Government  of  the  North-German  It  is  true  tnat  no  abuse  of  the  privilege  in  this  case 
Union  with  being  so  actuated,  but  deems  himself  is  alleged,  but  its  existence  is  impliedly,  at  least, 
warranted  in  thus  referring  to  the  point,  as  it  is  ad-  deniedT  This  denial,  however,  has  no  support  fVom 
verted  to  by  the  representative  of  that  Government  Wheaton,  or  from  any  other  writer  on  that  branch 
both  at  Berlm  and  before  Paris.  of  public  law.    If  the  Peruvian  minister  supposed 

The  undersigned  is  consequently  directed  to  claim  that  he  had  any  reason  to  hesitate  in  aoknowreoging 

that  the  right  of  correspondence  between  the  repre-  the  unqnalifiea  character  of  the  rule  laid  down  by 

sentatives  of  neutral  powers  at  Paris  and  their  eov-  Wheaton,  the  plun  and  unequivocal  terms  in  which 

emments  is  a  right  sanctioned  by  public  law  which  Calvo  speaks  upon  this  point  may  be  enough  to  re- 

cannot  justly  be  withheld  without  assigning  other  move  any  such  nesitation.    The  work  of  this  author 

reasons  therelbr  than  those  which  have  hitherto  been  on  international  law  was  published  in  Spanish  at 

advmooed.    The  bur<^en  of  a  proof  of  the  sufficiency  Paris,  in  1868.    It  is  remarkable  as  embracing  every 

of  those  reasons,  in  furtherance  of  the  belligerent  thing  illustrative  of  the  subject  up  to  the  time  of  its 

righto  of  the  assailant,  must  be  borne  by  him.  publication,  and  its  clearness  and  precision  are  at 

WhUiSf  however,  the  undersigned  is  directed  to  feast  equal  to  its  Ailness.     At  paragraph  240,  on 

daim  the  right  as  due  to  all  neutrals,  he  will  not  omit  page  850  of  the  first  volume,  may  be  found  the  words 

to  acknowledge  the  partial  exception  made  in  favor  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

oftb^Biiiirter  of  the  United  ^Mtes  for  the  reasons  ^  „Mohbnity  which  pabMc  >>>Int.t.r.  «.Joy  hw  .1m 

■annwu.        ^               .,    v       i#    *i.v            s      *  been  extended  to  the  messengers  and  couriers  of  the 

The  undenigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  embassies  sad  to  those  who  prwjeed  to  them  with  official 

renew  to  Baron  Gerolt  the  assurance  of  his  vwy  high  dispatchea,  and  as  a  genenl  rule  to  all  who  discbarge,  as 

eoDsideraUon.                         HAMILTON  FISH.  cases  may  arise,  anj  commission  for  those  embassies. 
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Thi8,it8eemB.  fthonld  be  oonohuive  of  the  qaes-  manufaoturee,  notwithstandiiif  the  reedy  meifato 

tioti.    If  General  Hovey  bad  been  aware  that  Colonel  which  the  great  cities  of  the  Taiited  States  afford  f9r 

Farrand  was  justly  liable  to  arrest,  and  had  wilAilly  the  consumption  of  tropical  productions,  the  inliab- 

appointed  him  a  bearer  of  dispatches  to  screen  him  itants  of  the  Spanish-American  continent  consume 

therefrom,  this  would  have  been  sufficient  cause  of  of  the  produota  of  Great  Britain  mora  than  twice  the 

complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Pemviaa  Government,  quantity  they  take  of  the  prodsots  of  the  Uniied 

and  perhaps  of  censure  of  its  minister  by  tfiis  Gov-  States,  and  that  thev  aell  to  ns  only  three-ilflhs  of 

emment.    Even  this  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  the  amount  they  self  to  Great  Britain.    •    *    • 

f general,  however,  would  not,  it  is  conceived,  have  That  their  commerce  with  the  United  States  is  not 

mpaired  the  immunity  of  his  courier  under  the  pub-  huge  may  be  partially  expluned  by  the  feet  tlut 

lie  law.  If  alleged  delmqoendes  or  pretended  claims  these  states  have  been  subjeot  to  mmy  anceenive 

are  tramped  up  a/i^st  persons  appointed  or  about  revdutioDs  since  the  &Uure  of  the  Coogresa  of  Paoa- 

to  be  appointed  couriera  in  foreign  countries  to  pre-  ma.    These  revolutions  not  only  exhaust  their  le- 

vent  them  from  starting,  the  immunity  guaranteed  sources  and  burden  them  with  debt,  but  thej  ihtck. 

to  them  by  public  law  may  at  any  time  be  annihi-  immigration,  prevent  the  flow  of  foreign  capital  into 

lated  by  an  envious  or  maucious  person.    This  is  a  the  oountiy,  and  stop  the  enterprise  which  needas 

result  to  be  deplored  and  guarded  against  by  all  stable  government  for  its  developmenL    •    «    • 

fovemments,  by  the  Government  of  Peru  as  well  aa  These  suggestions  are,  however,  applicable  to  the 

y  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  British  commerce  as  well  as  to  our  own,  and  they  do 

Spanish  Amekica.     Commereial  delations  our fc^V^ftH w fer'beWni* T^^ 

iDith  Spanish  Aineriea, — The  Secretary  of  State,  ma  is  the  oommon  point  where  the  ooaunerae  of  the 

in  a  report,  dated  Jnly  14^  1870,  and  addreaaed  western  ooasts  of  Mexico  and  South  America  meeti. 

to  the  United  States  Senate,  in  reply  to  their  *^«^  it  arrives  there,  w^  should  it  seek  Liverpool 

resolution  directing  the  President  to  institute  "^^e^'SStistn^M^h^^^^ 

an  inquiry  into  the  present  condition  of  the  this  commerce  from  ns  the  Secretaiy  of  State  has  en- 

commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  deavoxed  to  explain*  A  &vorable  time  has  now 


and  Spanish  America,  reviews  the  growth  of  ^^^  removing  them— for  laving  the  foundation  of  aa. 

and  Its  relations  both  with  Europe  and  South  united  States  do  not  oovet  their  territoriea ;  that  cor 

and  Central  America.     After  tracmg  the  rise  only  desire  is  to  see  them  peaoefhl,  with  free  and 

of  the  republics  of  South  America,  and  the  stable  governments^  increasing  in  weslth  and  popn- 

failure  of  the  Panama  Congress,  the  Secretary  ^^^^^.4  developing  in  the  lines  m  which  their 

r,p  fif  nf a  cava .  <?       '  J  q^^  trsditions,  customa,  habits,  laws,  and  modes  of 

or  Dtate  says.  thought,  will  naturally  take  them.    Let  them  feel 

It  will  not  be  presumptuous  after  the  foregoing  that,  as  in  1826.  so  now,  this  Govenment  ia  i«ady  to 

sketch  to  sav,  with  entire  consideration  for  the  sov-  aid  them  to  tne  full  extent  of  its  oonstitutiosd 

oreigQty  and  national  pride  of  the  Bpanish-American  power  in  any  stepa  which  they  may  take  for  their 

republics,  that  the  United  States,  by  the  priority  of  better  protection  against  anarchy.    Let  them  be  con- 

their  independence,  by  the  stability  of  their  institu^  vinced  that  the  United  States  is  prepared,  in  good 

tions,  by  the  regard  of  their  people  for  the  forms  of  fidth  and  without  ulterior  puiposes,  to  join  them  in 

law,  by  their  resources  aa  a  ^vemment,  by  their  the  devdopment  of  a  peaeeM  American  o^^mmBrrisl 

naval  ^wer,  by  their  commercial  enterprise,  by  the  policy,  that  may  in  time  include  thia  oontlBent  and 

attractions  which  they  offer  to  Suropean  inunigra-  the  West-Indian  islands.    Let  this  be  comprehend- 

tion,  by  the  prodigious  internal  development  of  their  ed,  and  there  will  be  no  political  reason  why  we  may 

resources  and  wealth,  and  bv  the  intellectual  life  of  not  **  secure  to  the  United  States  that  proportionate 

their  popuktion,  occupy  of  necessity  a  prominent  share  Of  the  tnde  of  this  eontinent  to  which  their 

position  on  this  continent  which  they  neither  can  close  relations  of  geographical  oontigiiity  and  politic 

nor  should  abdicate,  which  entitlea  them  to  a  lead*  cal  friendship  with  aU  the  states  oi  America  justlv 

ing  voice,  and  which  imposes  upon  them  duties  of  entitle  them." 

right  and  of  honor  regarding  American  questions.  ^^  •  i>  xv  -x  ^xv  .^  ^  • 
whether  those  questions  affect  emancipatecTcolonies,  Copies  of  the  report,  with  a  request  for  m- 
or  colonies  still  subject  to  Europesn  dominion.  formaiion,  were  sent  to  the  consular  and  dip- 
After  reviewing  the  causes  which  have  tern-  lomatac  cheers  of  the  United  Stotea  in  South 
porarily  interrupted  the  commerce  of  the  America.  The  replies  of  some  of  these  officers 
United  States  with  the  West  Indies,  and  espe-  ^*^®  ^®®^  printed  in  Executive  Document  one, 
dally  the  Spanish  islands,  the  Secretary  says:  ^^^^  session,  Forty-first  Congress.  They  ai« 
With  none  of  the  other  Spanhih- American  states  !?7  mteresting  and  important  explanatory 
in  North  and  South  America  are  our  commercial  re-  »tatement8  of  the  reasons  for  the  present  con- 
lations  what  they  should  be.  Our  total  imports  in  dition  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
the  year  ending  June  80, 1869.  from  those  countries,  United  States  and  Spanish  America, 
were  1cm  ^^  J26^{^>^ J^'  »<>*^n^  JJe  Spais.  Good  Offieet  of  the  United  Statet.-^ 
'^r^:Z''^l.i''^\Sh^.^^^  Underthehead^^oi^ticCorresponde 
those  countries  have  an  aggregate  population  nearly  "^  "^^  l*8t  Annual  CxCLOPiBDiA,  page  222,  it 
or  quite  as  ^reat  as  that  of  the  t7nited  States ;  they  is  Inadvertently  stated  (with  reference  to  the 
have  republican  fonns  of  government,  and  thev  pro-  correspondence  relative  to  the  tender  of  aood 
P^hy  i^tk  M  ^I'^H^^l  "*"^  "*' ""  pohueaTsym-  ^ffl^es  of  the  United  States  in  the  difficrftiea 
It  appears  that,  notwithstanding  the  greater  dis-  |jetween  Spain  and  (^ba)  that,  the  tender  hav- 
tance  which  the  commerce  has  to  travel  in  coming  to  mg  been  declined,  the  note  was  withdrawn, 
and  from  Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  the  poliUcal  in  conformity  with  diplomatic  nsage.  The 
sympathy  which  ought  natarally  to,  exist  between  facts  in  the  case  are  as  foUows:  On  the  2Sth 

rtrn'rjra/aii^^^eSS,^^^^^^  of  September,  18 W,  Gene^^^ 

ward  by  the  (Sovemment  of  the  United  States,  not-  Setlor  Silvela,  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign 

withstanding  the  acknowledged  akiU  of  American  Affairs,  that  "the  undersigned,  in  conformitj 
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-witli  Yaa  instractioBS,  withdraws  the  offer  of    wotild  be  shot;  tluit  ©veiy  habitation  unoooupied 


emment  of  hia  Highness  the  Begent;  and,  beitBtbei>rote8tofthePnBidentagunBtBuchamodQ 

while  both  nations  will  reserve  their  ftdl  lib-  of  warfiure.  and  bia  Yequest  that  the  anthoritiea  in 

erty  of  action,  if  the  occasion  shall  hereafter  ^nja  would  take  ateps  that  no  person  having  the 

arise  when  the  United  States  mar  contribute  righttooliumthepijjtectionof  theGoven^^ 

oiriav  mixvu  uxxo  ^Ju.Lvc^x  ^jwwa  ^j  vvumawuv^  pj^^d  gtates  should  be  Bacriflced  Of  injured  in  the 

by  their  friendly  cooperation  to  the  settlement  conduct  of  hoatlUtiea  on  that  baaiB. 

of  the  qineskions  at  issne  in  Onba,  the  under-  When,  agiUn.  about  the  Bame  time,  it  came  to  the 

signed  is  instracted  to  state  that  the  President  knowledge  of  tnis  Goyemment  that  the  Captain-Gen- 

win  he  happy  to  assist  in  promotmg  a  result  ^^  ^^,  ^^^"^  t^«  ^J*  ^i, **^,i^Pr\A?,^®vir 

J     s  V  4.^  *v«  ?«*^«««r«  ^4?  fl««?«  ««^  ^f  stt^d  a  proclamation  which  virtually  forbade  the 

so  conducive  to  the  mterests  of  Spam  and  of  lOienaUon  of  property  in  the  island,  except  with  the 

Amenca.  revision  and  assent  of  certain  officialB  named  in  the 

The  Spanish  GoTemment,  in  its  reply  to  decode,  and  which  declared  null  and  void  all  aales 

General  fiScWefl,  stated  that  the  withdrawal  made  without  such  revision  and  assent,  the  Preaident 

of  the  tender  ^good  offices  included  the  note  ^^  ^^<^  ^Hf  «~*«"l8"«4  *f  ^7  that  he  viewed 

t  V    «Vv^    i  a   ^Jvrv^*v**»v^  u*v«uv^vv|.^  *^vaa^^  ^^^^  regret  such   sweeping  mterference  with  the 

of  the  30th  of  September  commumcating  tnem.  righto  of  individuals  to  alienate  or  diBpose  of  their 

As  tfak  statement  was  not  warranted  by  the  property,  and  that  he  hoped  that  steps  would  be 

fiietSL  and  was  incorrect  in  every  particular,  speedily  taken  to  modify  that  decree  aotnat  it  should 

General  SBckles  insisted  that  it  should  be  omit-  S^^^^SlT^lnd^^go^tii^^TS^                Ui^ 

ted.    This  the  Spanish  Government  unwilling-  ^^^  ^^^  ^ J^^'  ^  to  arise  if  ?te "exIJIitiorSSuld  be 

ly  assented  to,  and  the  note  remainea  m  ao-  attempted  as  to  such  property,  might  be  prevented. 

e(wda&oe  with  the  intention  of  the  United  When,  seventeen  days  later,  a  decree  was  issued 

States  creating  an  adminiatrative  conn<nl  for  the  custody  and 

agauist  Spain.— Five  different  groups  of  proc-  extendhig  the  previous  embargo  to  the  property  of 

' ^ona  have  been  promulgated  by  the  su-  all  perBous,  either  within  or  withont  the  island,  who 


perior  pcrfitioal  authority  in  Cuba,  interfering  might  take  part  in  the  insurrection,  whether  with 

m  their  effects  with  the  rights  and  property  anns  in  theiijiands  or  aiding  it  with  imns^uni^^^ 

-  4         . «:i4„^„„  :«  ♦!»«  ;«i„«^      fruZ^  ^^  money,  or  artioles  of  subsistence,  this  Government 

of  Amencan  citizens  in  the  island.    They  re-  confldently  expected  that  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  and 

late  to  the  mode  of  warfare  to  be  adopted  by  the  authorities  of  Spain  in  the  Ishmd  of  Cuba  would 

the  Spanish  troops,  the  alienation  of  property,  regard  the  then  recent  expreesions  of  its  wishes,  and 

to  emhargoes,  to  trials  by  courts-martial  and  T^uld  not  willingly  peimit  the  rights  of  citlEens  of 

to  the  m^time  jurisdiction  of  Spain.    The  SSi'^'t'.^'SLt'W^^rl,^?^?"!^^ 

Tmted  Sutes  Government  protested  against  which  they  were  entitled. 

the  severe  and  unneoessary  measures,  and  pre-  When  the  President  directed  the  undersigned  to 
dieted  that  their  operation  would  be  fraught  invite  attention  to  the  possibility  that  the  laws  and 
with  iiyuryto  American  interests.  The  ap-  de«eea  which  had  been  promulgated  m  Cuba  might 
V  s  Ji  ^^  *!>«  n «,-«-..,« ^«*  «,««A  «^i^  Iftsd  to  an  infraction  of  the  treaties  between  Spam 
prehensions  of  the  Government  were  soon  gnd  the  United  States,  he  was  not  unmindMof  the 
verified.  On  the  9th  of  June  there  were  thir-  disorganised  condition  of  society  in  parts  of  that  isl- 
teen  United  States  citizens  whose  property  had  and,  nor  of  the  difficulties  which  attended  the  en- 
been  embargoed,  fifteen  citizens  who  had  been  foroement  of  the  authority  of  Spain.    On  the  con- 

Imprisan^ijuxmunicado,  and  fifteen  who  had  JSl^^.J^lSi'S^^S.^rCtSrrJfriS'd'^ 

been  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  Bpamsh  j^event  further  complications  so  far  as  the  act  of  this 

authorities  in  Cuba,  without  sufScient  cause,  Government  could  do  bo. 

and  without  opportunity  of  trial  or  defence.  The  seventh  article  of  the  Treaty  of  1795  between 

The  Secretary  of  State,  deeming  the  time  a  *^«  ^o»^^  states  and  Spain  provides- 

favorable  one  for  bringing  these  several  in-  That  the  subjeota  or  clttMns  of  each  of  the  contracting 

.               *  av     •       ^       f    _      •      ^tf  ^   i.v  ^  r*_  parties,  their  yesMis  or  effects,  shall  not  be  liable  to  any 

Stances  of  the  mjproper  exercise  of  authority  inbanfo  or  decentloD  on  the  part  of  the  other  for  any 

to  the  notice  of  the  Spanish  Gk>vemment,  and  miUiary  expedition  or  other  nnbiic  or  private  purpose 

^#  «««..««<.. ^.u^i.  ittfi  iiA4>A«mTMa»tyvn  ♦/v  ;iA«Utt««ii  whatever ;  and  In  all  cases  of  seizure,  detention,  or  arrest 

of  announcmg  his  determination  to  demand  £,  debts  conimcted,  or  offences  committed,  by  any  dii- 

mdemnification  therefor,  under  the  direction  sen  or  subject  of  the  one  party  within  the  jarisdlction  of 

of  the  President,  addressed  a  note  upon  the  ttie  other,  the  same  ahaH  be  made  and  prosecnted  by  or- 

1.^  L.  "x    Vr    V? \  "t    lu    a        •  X.      .  *.  *  *er  and  aathority  of  law  only,  and  according  to  the  regu- 

subject  to  Mr.  Kooerts,  tne  opanisn  minister.  jitr  course  of  proceedings  usual  in  such  citws.  The  oA- 

UYSKsnavt  or  State,           I  hictors  as  they  may  ladge  proper.  In  all  their  aflhirs,  and 

'WASHOroToir,  Juim  9, 1870.  f  in  aU  trials  at  law  in  which  they  may  be  ooncenied,  be- 

The  undersiirned  is  directed  by  the  President  to  fore  the  tribaoals  of  the  other  party :  and  sach  sgents 

invite  the  earnest  attention  of  Don  Mauricio  Lopea  •»»!?  >>»▼•  «»•  ?^?,.^HP^*5?  "S  ^®  P7^.®i2i"^j!5 

RnKArta  «»nvftv  prtmnrainftrv  KnA  minUtor  nlAnino-  soch  causes.  and  at  the  takfnrfs  of  all  examinations  and 

ner  in  which  the  pernons  and  properties  of  citizens  It  is  with  great  regret  that  the  Government  of  the 

of  the  United  States  are  taken  and  held  by  the  Span-  United  States  fbels  Itself  forced  to  say  that  it  is  in- 

'  iah  authorititti  in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  formed  that  the  provisions  of  this  article  of  the  Treaty 

When  Count  Valmaseda  in  April  of  last  year  issued  of  1795  have  not  been  kept  in  mind  by  the  authon- 

aprodamation  declaring  that  every  man  from  the  age  ties  in  Cuba  during  the  present  struggle.     It  appears 

or  fifteen  years  upward,  found  away  f^om  his  habita-  to  the  President  that  the  sweeping  decrees  of  April, 

tiAn  and  not  proving  a  eufflciont  motive  therefor  1869,  have  been  put  in  operation  ogainst  the  proper 
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ties  of  citizcnB  of  the  United  States  in  vioUtion  of  the  proper  and  snitsble  proTision  fat  saoertaimDg  the 

treaty  agreement  that  soeh  property  should  not  be  amount  whioh  should  ri^htftiUy  oome  to  e«eb  oaim- 

eubject  to  embargo  or  detention  tor  any  pubUo  or  pri-  ant,  will  al^o  order  the  immediate  restorstion  to  tke 

vate  purpose  whateyer.  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  their  pzopertie 

Enclosed  is  a  list  of  the  eitiiens  of  the  United  which  have  been  thus  embarcoed,  and  the  releise  of 

States  who,  up  to  this  date,  have  presented  to  this  those  citizens  of  the  United  States  Unaa  held,  or  their 

Government  complaints  of  such  embargo  or  detention  immediate  trial  under  the  guaiantees  And  with  the 

of  their  property.  rights  accorded  by  the  treaty. 

The  decree  of  embargoes  is  of  Itself  an  extraor-  As  to  the  future,  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
dinary  exercise  of  supremo  power,  outside  of  the  steps  wiH  be  taken  to  insure  against  further  viols- 
ordinary  and  regular  course  of  legal  or  judicial  pro-  tions  of  the  treaty.  The  hifh  sense  of  honor  for 
oeedings.  and,  even  if  properlv  exercised  with  respect  which  Spain  is  proverbial  w3l  (the  Pnsident  feds 
to  the  suDJeots  of  Spain  and  tneir  properties,  appears  assured)  prompt  ner  to  take  vigorous  etopB  to  secure 
to  be  in  contravention  of  the  rights  secured  by  treaty  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  within  Spcouah  do- 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  the  proceed-  minions  the  full  measure  of  the  lights  afccwrded  to 
ings  under  the  decree  against  the  properties  or  dtazens  them  by  the  Treaty  of  1796. 

of  the  United  States  have  not,  as  is  understood,  been  The  extraordinary  powers  as  to  alEiairs  in  Cuk 

prosecuted  by  order  and  authority  of  laws  only,  but  which  were  confeired  upon  Mr.  Lopes  Roberts  bj 

m  the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary  functions  vested  his  government,  and  which  were  commumcated  to 

in  or  exercised  for  the  occasion  by  the  supreme  polit-  the  undereogned  on  the  12th  day  of  Augnst  last,  in 

ieal  authority  of  the  island,  and  nave  been  arbitrary  nnderstood  by  the  Government  of  the  United  6tat«s 

and-  unusual,  and  without  the  safeguards  to  personal  to  be  broad  enough  to  authorize  him  to  aireet  thMO  in> 

rights  and  rights  of  property  which  ordinarily  aocom-  fractions  of  the  rif^hts  secured  by  the  trea^,  and  to 

panv  legal  prooeedings  and  which  the  seventn  article  obtun  the  restoration  of  the  pro]>erties.    If,  nowever, 

of  tne  treatv  guarantees.  snch  is  not  the  case,  the  undersigned  then  takes  the 

It  is  unaerstood  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  liberty  to  ask  Mr.  Lopez  Boberts  to  advise  him  of  soch 

States  whose  properties  have  been  thus  taken  forcibly  absence  of  power,  in  order  that  instructions  may  bo 

^m  them  have  not  been  allowed  to  employ  such  ad-  given  to  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid, 

vocates,  solicitors,  notaries,  agents,  and  netors,  as  In  closing  this  note,  the  nndersigned  mnst  ex- 

they  might  jud^  proper;  on  the  contrary,  as  this  pressly  reserve  to  the  Government  of  the   Uniled 

Government  is  mformed,  their  properties  have  been  States  the  right  to  restate  its  ^evances  on  theie 

taken  from  them  without  notice,  and  advocates,  so-  points,  as  new  facts  may  cocne  to  its  knowledge  show- 

licitors.  notaries,  agents,  or  fkciors,  have  not  been  in^  further  and  other  injuries  to  the  properties  of 

allowea  to  interpose  in  their  behalf.    It  is  ftirther  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  like  oaasos. 

understood  that  tne  names  of  parties  whose  properties  The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  ocoaaion  to 

aro  thus  embargoed  are  from  time  to  time  published  renew  to  Mr.  IiOi>ez  Boberts  the  assurances  of  bis 

and  their  properties  thereafter  immediately  seised,  highest  consideration.              HAMILTON  FISH, 

without  opportunity  to  them  or  their  agents  to  be  Senor  DonIdAU]UoioLoFZsBoBi3n8,etc 

In  many  instances  these  proceedings  have  been  "Washmotow,  Jvne  24, 1870.--(Eeoeived  June  25.) 

taken  against  the  properties  of  citizens  of  the  United  The  honorable  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 

States,  who  were  not  at  the  time,  and  who  have  not  States  was  pleased  to  address^  on  the  9th  instant,  s 

during  the  continuance  of  disturbances  on  the  Island  note  to  the  undersigned,  ln<^uiring  whether  the  pow- 

of  Cuba  been,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Spain.    It  is  era»  ^ith  which  he  stated  m  his  oommiinicatiQD  of 

notorious  that  by  going  to  the  Island  of  Cuba,  after  August  12, 1869,  that  he  had  been  invested,  were  or 

the  official  denunciation  of  their  alleged  conduct,  they  ^ere  not  sufficiently  ample  to  authorize  him  to  inter- 


jopmar  prcjudi... 

The  undersigned  has  also  received  representationB  Island  of  Cuba  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 

fW)m  several  citizens  of  the  United  States  complaining  letter  of  the  treaties  existing  between  the  United 

of  arbitrary  arrest,  and  of  close  incarceration  without  States  and  Spain,  the  Federal  Government  proposing, 

permission  to  communicate  with  their  friends,  or  ^^  <»se  that  the  undersigned  is  not  in  possession  of 

with  advocates,  solicitors,  notaries,  agents,  and  fac-  the  powers  referred  to^  to  send  theneeeBsaiyinstroe- 

tors,  as  they  might  judge  proper.    In  some  of  these  tions  to  its  representstive  atMadnd,  General  Sickles^ 

cases  the  parties  bave  been  released :  in  othere  they  The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  infonn  the  hon- 

are  understood  to  be  still  held  in  custody.  orable  Secretsnr  of  State  that,  in  view  of  the  favonble 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  enclose  a  list  of  situation  in  which  the  Island  of  Cuba  now  Ib.  the 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  up  to  this  date  government  of  his  highness  the  Begent  of  the  king- 
have  presented  to  this  Government  complaints  of  such  dom  no  longer  deems  it  necessary  to  continue  tiie 
arrest  and  detention.  powers  whien  were  granted  to  him  at  the  time  afore- 

In  some  cases,  also,  such  arrests  have  been  fol-  said,  and  which  ue  mmtioned  by  the   honorable 

lowed  by  military  trial  without  the  opportunity  of  Secretary  of  State  in  his  note. 

access  to  advocates  or  soUdton,  or  of  oommunication  The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  oeeasioa  to 

with  witnestes,  and  without  those  personal  rights  ronew  to  the  honorable  Seeretaxy  of  State  the  ttmai- 

and  legal  protections  which  the  accused  should  have  ances  of  his  highest  consideration, 

enjoyed ;  and  such  summary  trials,  when  ending  in  MAUBICIO  LOPEZ  BOBEBTS. 

conviction,  have  been  followed  by  snmmarf  ezecu-  Hon.  Sxcbetabt  or  State  of  the  United  States,  etc 

tlon.    Such  cases,  so  far  as  they  nave  come  to  the  ^     t:*«i^    ^         90*1.7 

knowledge  of  the  undersigned,  are  included  hi  the  -"'"•  -^*  *^  General  SuMa, 

list  herewith  transmitted.  DspjkSTMSsr  ov  State,            ) 

VThat  has  been  already  done  in  this  respect  is  us-  j.          Washivotov,  June  Si,  18^.  f 

happily  past  recall,  and  leaves  to  the  United  States  a  GrancBAL :  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  a  note 

claim  agdnst  Spain  for  the  amount  of  the  itO^i^  addressed  to  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts,  on  the  9th  instazht, 

that  then*  citizens  have  suffered  by  reason  of  these  relative  to  the  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 

several  vloktions  of  the  Treaty  of  1795— a  claim  which  against  Spain,  growing  out  of  summary  arrests  amd 

the  undersigned  presents  on  behalf  of  his  govern-  imprisonments,  militaiT' executions,  arbLtiaiyembaKr- 

ment  with  the  confident  hope  that  the  Government  goes  of  proper^,  and  other  acts  done  by  the  Spanish 

of  Spain,  recogmzing  its  justice,  and  making  some  authorities  in  Cuba  to  the  personft  andpropertka  of 
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oitizaiis  of  diA  United  States,  in  Tloktion  of  the  pro-  The  fifth  gronp  of  decrees  relates  to  the 

▼Uiona  of  the  Tpwty  of  17J5  between  the  Govonment  maritime  junsdiction  of  Spain. 

tl^^'S^fiS^fSirco'S;^^^^  The  first  dated  March  24, 1869,  aad  promal- 

aamoBobjeothiiegard  to  a  daim  which  was  presented  gated  by  Dommgo  Duloe,  declares  the  disposi- 

to  the  DepartoMot  subsequent  to  the  transmission  of  tion  of  the  political  authorities  in  Oaba  to 

tbe  nolo  of  the  9th  instant.    Each  of  tlie  oases  men-  treat  the  crews  of  suspected  vessels  captured 

^^^J^^'S^S^n  S?^«^JSri^rS  i*^  t*^«  ^o«»i*^y  ^^  *^e  «^^d  ^  pirates,  and 

J^STlhn^SiltSes'^^^  further  provides  for  the  immediate  execution 

attention  of  the  anthorities  of  the  Island  of  Cnba,  and  of  all  persons  80  captured, 

of  demasd  for  redress.  The  omel  murder  of  Speakman  and  Wyeth 

Yoa  wiU  obsorre  that  theae  notes  were  sent  to  Mr,  was  one  of  the  lamentable  results  of  this  bar- 

Lopes  Boberts  under  the  supposition  that  the  ex-  Vo^rtna  i^onraAA 

traot^aB«y  powers  as  to  Cuba,  which  were  oonfened.  Dftjous  aecreee.                   ;,  *  ,   t  i     n  -ioan 

upon  hun  by  his  government  last  year,  were  still  An  the  second  decree,  dated  July  7,  1869, 

vested  in  him,  snd  that  they  were  broad  enough  to  Oaptain-General  de  Bodas  finds  it  convenient 

aothorixe  him  to  arrest  these  infi»ctions  of  the  rights  to  unite  and  amplify  several  previous  disposi- 

seeured  by  the  treaty,  and  to  obtain  the  restoration  tt^^na  ^^tA  tanniMr  r^thArfi  fhttt  nf  fhA  ^d.fh  nf 

oftheirproperties  to  tie  dtiiensofthe  United  States.  iV^^?V,^K^t?S^?.^Kl^" 

I  am  ikfolmed,  however,  by  Mr.  Boberts  that  these  ^^^^  ^^^^^  described  : 

powers  ave  no  lon^r  el&otent,  and  that  he  can  do  rTrmiMUttoa  i 
nodilitf  in  the  premises. 

Ihave,  thereibre,  to  instruct  you  to  bring  this  «wt  bectxow— oaNSBAL  bupsbiob  owices— bufebiob 

whole  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  Spanish  Govern-  folitical  oovwtwiatNT  or  thb  province  or  cuba. 

meat,  and  to  say  that  the  President  hopes  that  imme-  Havava,  July  7, 1869. 

diate  steps  wiil  be  taken  for  the  release  of  all  tbs  The  custody  and  vigilance  of  the  coasts  of  this 

dtnena  of  the  United  States  who  may  be  held  in  ens-  island,  adjacent  keys,  and  territorial  waters,  being 

tody  in  Caba  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  of  the  utmost  importance  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 

Treaty  of  1795,  or  for  the  immediate  trial  under  guar-  the  parties  of  insurgents,  which  have  oeen  sustained 

antees,  and  with  the  rights  secured  by  the  treaty.  by  exterior  aid,  determined  to  grive  a  vigorous  im- 

Tou  an  also  instniotedto  ask  for  the  restoration  to  pulse  to  their  prosecution,  and  m  order  to  explain 
the  •SH— 1«  of  the  United  States  of  their  properties  certain  doubts  whidi  have  occurred  tot>ur  cruisers  as 
and  estates,  ao  fiur  as  the  same  have  been  arbitrarily  to  the  genuine  interpretation  of  the  decrees  pub- 
embargoed  in  violation  of  the  provisiotts  of  the  treatv.  lished  by  this  superior  political  government  under 

You  will  also  endeavor  to  secure  some  mode  for  date  of  the  9th  of  MovemW,  1868,  and  18th  and  26th 

the  early  aad  equitable  iudemniiication  and  satisfiio-  of  February,  and  24th  of  March,  of  the  |)re8ent  year,  I 

tion,  to  the  several  parties  whose  rights  have  been  have  determined  to  unite  and  amplify  in  this  idl  of 

violated,  of  the  amounts  which  should  rightfkilly  the  said  dispositions,  which  therefore  remain  substi- 

come  to  each  claimant  for  the  illegal  detention  of  his  tuted  by  the  present,  and,  making  use  of  the  faculties 

property  or  his  person.    You  will  say  that  this  sug-  with  wnich  I  am  investea  by  the  government  of  the 

gesooQ  ia  made  in  the  interest  of  peace,  of  justice,  nation,  I  decree: 

and  of  good-will,  in  order  to  secure  a  measure  of  Axticlb  1.  There  shall  continue  closed  to  import 

damages  In  each  case,  which  shall  be  Just  as  between  and  export  trade,  as  well  for  vessels  in  foreign  com- 

tho  two  governments.  merce  as  also  those  in  the  ooasldng-trade,  all  the 

You  will  also  say  that  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  ports  situated  from  Cayo  Bahia  de  Cadiz  to  Punta 

have  the  investigation  conducted  in  this  country.    It  Mayso,  on  the  north,  and  from  Punta  Mayso  to  Cion- 

cannot  be  done  in  Spain  witliout  subjecting  the  daim-  fuegos,  on  the  south^  with  the  exception  of  those  of 

ants  to  unneoessary  expenae.    It  cannot  be  done  in  Sagua  le  Grande,  Caibarien,  Kuevitas,  Gibara,  Bara- 

Cube  at  preaent  without  subjecting  many  of  them  to  coa,  Guantanamo,  Santiago  do  Cuba,  Manzanillo, 

penonal  daofler.    In  this  connection  I  must  sgain.  Santa  Cras,  Zara,  CasUdo,  or  Trinidad,  and  Cionfuo- 

on  behalf  of  uiia  government,  oxpross,  in  the  interesi  gos,  in  which  there  are  established  oustom-houses  or 

of  good- wUl  and  the  continued  good  understanding  ooUeotion-offices. 

whid^  we  desire  to  maintain  with  Spain,  the  strozig  Those  who  altempt  to  enter  the  closed  ports  or  to 

desire  of  the  President  that  the  government  at  Madrid  hold  communication  with  the  coast  shall  be  pursued, 

will  oonfer  fteah  powers  upon  Mr.  Lopez  Boberts  (or  and.  on  being  apprehended,  prosecuted  as  infhMtors 

upon  such  other  person  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  of  the  laws. 

as  maybe  selected  for  that  purpose)  to  arrange  all  Abt.  2.  In  accordance  with  the  same  there  shall 

such  questions  with  this  government.  also  be  prosecuted  vessels  carrying  powder,  arms,  or 

The  Spanish  anthorities  in  Cuba  seem  to  be  dothed  military  supplies. 

with  alM>lute  power  for  the  commission  of  such  acts  Art.  8.  The  transportation  of  individuals  for  the 

as  are  now  oomphuned  of,  but,  when  redress  is  sought,  service  of  the  insurrection  is  mudh  more  grave  than 

we  an  referred  to  the  distant  Cabinet  at  Mapid,  that  of  oontivband,  and  wiU  be  considered  as  an  act  de- 

where  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  refer  again  to  eidedly  hostile,  being  proceeded  against  in  such  case 

CubA  for  information,  and  the  ease  is  thus  suspended  as  an  enemy,  the  vessel  and  its  crow. 

and  delayed,  to  the  grievous  ii^unr  of  the  partiea  and  Abt.  4.  Lf  the  individuals  to  which  the  preceding 

at  the  hszard  of  irritation  firom  tne  delay^  of  wliioh  artide  refers  come  armed,  they  will  afford  proof  in 

the  necessity  is  not  apparent  to  the  impatient  suffer-  &ot  of  their  intentions,  and  will  be  tried  as  pirates 

ers  or  to  the  public  the  same  as  the  crew  or  the  vessel. 

The  President  has  respected  the  Spanish  clfum  of  Abt.  5.  There  shall  also  be  held  to  be  pirates,  in 

sovereignty  over  the  Island  of  Cuba  during  the  pres-  conformity  with  law,  vessels  which  may  be  seized 

ent  contest  against  a  strong  sympathetic  pressure  bearing  a  flag  not  recognized,  whether  tne  same  bo 

from  without.   Spain  owes  it  to  the  United  States,  as  armed  or  not  as  vessels-of-war. 

wftU  as  to  her  own  traditional  sense  of  justice,  tnat  Abt.  0.  On  the  high-seas  contiguous  to  those  of 

her  aovereignty  shall  not  bo  used  for  the  oppression  this  island  the  cruisers  shall  conflno  themselves  to 

aad  iii|ufy  of  toe  dtizens  of  thia  republic.    You  will  cxereise  over  such  vessels  as  may  be  denounced,  or 

urge  tnis  point  in  every  way  that  your  good  judgment  those  that  by  their  proceedings  excite  suspicion,  the 

may  anggest.       1  am,  generaLyours,  etc,  rights  stipulated  in  the  treaty  signed  by  Spain  with 

HAMILTON  FISH.  the  United  States  in  1795,  with  Great  Britain  in  1885, 

Magop-Qenand  Dabxrl  S.  Sxoklxs,  etc,  etc  and  with  other  nations  subsequently  ;  and  if  in  the 
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exoroiBe  of  those  Tigh^  TesBels  ihould  be  found  reo-  United  8tatefl  OansQl-€reiieral  atfiaTana,"  was 

ognized  M  enemies  of  the  integrity  of  the  territory,  taken  near  Matemillas  light-house  neai-  Nae- 

tfieyshiOl  be  brought  into  i>ort  for  the  correaponding  ^^^            ^^     ^^^  ^  Jannary,  ISTO,  bj  the 

legal  invesligation  and  tnal.  Z,       •  Y^           f        vx  wouixoiji,  awiv,   wj    fw 

CABALLEBO  DE  BOD  AS.  Spanish  war-steamer  Herman  Cortes,  broaght 

into  port,  and  detained  by  the  Spanish  anUior- 

The  United  States  Government  regarded  this  ities. 

decree  as  declaring  the  assumption  of  powers  On  the  5ih  of  March  Mr.  ilsh  addressed  Mr. 

and  rights  over  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Roberts  a  note  on  the  subject    After  recl^itu- 

other  peoples,  as  inconsistent  with  a  state  lating  the  circumstances  of  the  seizure,  he 

of  peace,  and  to  which  they  could  allow  their  says : 

vessels  to  be  subject  only  when  Spain  should  Qn  the  16th  day  of  July  last,  the  nndenigiied  liad 

avow  herself  to  be  in  a  state  of  war,  or  should  the  honor  to  addieea  a  note  to  Mr.  Lopei  Bobeiti, 

be  manifestly  exercising  the  rights  conceded  calling  hia  attention  to  a  decree  then  lately  issued  by 

only  to  belligerents  in  the  time  of  war  (1£t.  the  Captwn-General  of  Cuba,  contemplating  an  ^^^ 

Fish  to  Mr.  feoberts,  July  16,  1869).  ^e  hSh'^seLf      ^"^""^"^^  °^  *^'  ^"*^  ^^  '° 

In  view  of  this  announcement,  the  third  de*  infiiat  note  the  underaigned  made  use  (tf  thii 

cree  is  found  to  be  a  modification  of  that  of  language: 

the  Tth  instant,  the  sixth  article  being  rescind-  xiie  iVeedom  of  the  ocean  can  nowhere  aadnadnao 

ed.      This  modification  was  promulgated  on  clTcanMtancea  be  yielded  by  the  United  states.    Tbehixh 

the  ISth  of  July,  1869,  by  Captain-General  de  ^^'SX^^^S^^^^'^f^^Vt^ 

Kodas.  of  the  United  States.    Their  veeaela,  tradti«  between 

Speakman  and   TTytfiA.— As   before   men-  J^«Jf  po^e  in  the  Golf  of  Mexico  and  those  of  the  At- 

♦:^^j  1.,, *!,«  ii «/«•»»  ^^iir««^i.  ctA  1  QAo  4.1.A  ^^^  iBOLVie  coest,  pass  necessarUy  throa£;h  those  watom.   The 

tioned,  by  the  decree  of  March  24, 1869,  the  exe-  mftter  part  of  the  tnde  between  Uie  porta  ef  the  United 

cation  of  Speakman  and  Wyeth  is  attempted  States  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  coounent  and  those  oa 

to  be  jnatified.    The  manner  in  which  the  de-  gl^gnSTiCullitSi  8SS?'£iSt,'KS,t* 

mand  for  indemnity  in  these  cases  has  been  different  or  silent  nnder  a  decree  which,  Inr  the  TagQeness 

met  is  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  Gorem-  ?h'j*J,^'^*^ J^Ih^.^S^^^ilSf^v^                 If S!l2 

i.      on.     -t  Ai.\.     ^  a     i.      V        fOArt  ^    J     •!.  the  nigii-seas,  wbateTer  may  De  their  carro,  to  oe  eah 

ment.     The  14tQ  of  September,  1869,  finds  it  bamssed  or  interfered  with.    If  Spain  be  ai  war  with 

promising  that  full  reparation  shall  be  made  Cuba,  the  United  States  will  submit  to  those  rights  which 

If  facts  are  as  alleged;  and  that  investigation  Pi^wic  Uw  concedes  to  belligerents. 

would  be  ordered.     The  26th  of  March,  1870,  T^ie  decree  to  which  tiie  undersignea  referred  wss, 

finds  Mr  Saffftsta  writini?  to  Mr  fii<»tlAR  that  "•  *^®  undersiffned  has  been  informed  by  the  consul- 

nnas  jar.  oagasia  wnnng  to  jnr.  oiCKies  tnat  ^^^^,^1  ^f  theTJnited  States  at  Havana;  modiAcd  by 

indemnity  m  Speakman  s  case  cannot  be  al-  S  fiirther  decree  of  the  Captain-GenfflS  on  thelith 

lowed ;  that  a  report  m  W  yeth's  case  had  just  of  July  last. 

been  ordered,  and  that  Mr.  Roberts  has  denied  The  underalgnod,  cherishing  the  belief  that  there 

ever  having  given  assurance  of  indemnity  in  would  be  no  ^rther  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 

♦ii«  i^ACA  rv?  aM<>AVn%«T»      TV.*k  ««iw  '^^u,',4iiTx^  Spanish  authorities  to  molest  the  commerce  of  the 

the  case  of  bpeakman.    The  only  rebuttmg  jf^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^-^       rise  the  statements 

evidence  m  this  claim  presented  by  the  Span-  contained  in  the  protest  of  the  master  of  the  Llovd 

ish  Government  is  contained  in  an  affidavit  of  Aspinwall^  sustuned,  as  they  are,  by  the  authoruy 

W.  E.  Welch,  who  claims  to  have  been  captain  of  the  acting  oonsul-3jeneral  at  Havana, 

of  the  Grapeshot,  the  schooner  on  board  of  The  Government  orthe  United  Stote8,rem^^ 

which  Spe^an'and  Wyeth  were  embarked,  ^l  ^u'SS^tt'sfau^Sc^^^ 

inis  atnaavit  was  taken  without  notice  to  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba  to  tne  rej^esentationsmads 

Department  of  State  and  without  an  oppor-  by  tJie  undersigned  to  Mr.  Lopez  Boberts  in  July 

tunity  for  any  one  representing  the  United  !»»*»  believe  that  the  Spanish  officials  who  have  com- 

Sf  fttAQ  tft  hA  wAaoTit  mitted  these  affitjnts  to  the  national  honor  of  the 

ataies  to  oe  presem.                     *    ar    a-  n  ^^^^^  States  and  these  wanton  iniuriea  to  iu  dti- 

The  Secretary  of  State  writes  to  Mr.  Sickles  xens  were  not  acting  in  compKanee  with  orders.   For 

on  the  9th  of  March,  1870,  that  ^^  as  the  de-  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  Qovemment  of  the 

ponent  is  regarded  as  an  interested  person.  United  States  cannot  allow  such  acts  to  pass  nnqu^* 

having  an  object  in  disproving  the  dying  dec-  *^°SS^  °^  ?**^^^*  5"^?  ^^P^f^lS":!  *      v  »r    t 

io.M>4-;^««.  rx^  a^».ir^««  ««^  w«.«*T.   ««j  v««  The  undersigned  is  mstructed  to  ask  Mr,  Lopez 

larations  of  Speakman  and  Wyeth,  and  hav-  Roberts  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  fcs 

mg  himself  been  engaged  m  knowingly  violat-  government  at  Qie  earliest  possible  moment,  and  to 

ing  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  Depart-  say  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  tmsts 

ment  is  not  supposed  to  give  credence  to  his  *^**  ^^*  government  will,  -when  the  matter  shall 

statements,nortomodifytheinstructio^^^  X%oX^G^"vl^m1n^of"Sf^^^ 

tofore  transmitted  to  you  upon  the  subject."  able  apology  for  the  indignity  to  the  fla^  of  the 

The  capture  of  the  Lloyd  Aspmwall  was  United  States,  and  to  the  persons  of  the  bearers  of 

the  result  of  the  arbitrary  policy  of  Spain,  in-  dispatches  to  this  Govertunent,  and  for  the  inter- 

dioated  in  the  decree  just  described.    A  short  ^"^^"^  with  the  dispatches  of  the  office»  of  this 

o/iA/xTinf  r^f  fi^o   /.;*^»v««o4-«-r.^^.   ^4^4-^'^Ai^^  ♦i.a  Govemmeut to thls  Department,  aud to tho admirsl ui 

account  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  command  of  the  squaSron  of  the  United  States  in 

seizure  of  this  vessel  follows :  those  waters. 

Lloyd   AspinwalL — ^The  Lloyd  Aspinwall,  The  undersigned  is  also  directed  to  aak  liT.  Lopes 

a   steamer  of  New  York,  regularly  cleared  Boberts,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  which  is 

from  Port    an    Prince,  Hayti,  for   Havana,  understood  to  have  been  pUoBd  in  him  by  his  gj^^^ 

^^A   i««^«»   X^  u^«-,i  lT™i  i!      *-  ^  T>  tr  emment,  to  cause  the  Lloyd  Aspinwall  to  be  forth- 

and  haying  on  board  dispatches  from  Rear-  ^ith  set  at  liberty,  and  a  propw  oompena^aon  to 

Admiral  Poor,  addressed  '^To  the  care  of  the  be  made  to  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  and  to  all  other 
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penons  wbo  utr  hftye  raffered  bj  the  swnird  or  bj  On  May  12th  the  Department  addressed  the 

thedet^nUon.  con8ul  at  Trinidad  as  follows: 

The  undersigned  availa  himself  of  tnia  occasion  to  _.  « 

offer  to  Mr.  Lopea  Koberta  the  renewed  assurance  Depabtmbwt  of  Statb,     J 

of  his  highest  coMidenrtion.  «        ^^       ..         W^hikoton,  J(ay  12, 1869.  f 

*  HAMILTON  FISH,  Secretaiy  of  State.  Sir  :  Your  dispatch  No.  6,  enclosing  oooies  of  a 

Sefior  Don  M.  Lo™  Eo«S^  etc.,  e'^.  ^^rl^^!^! ^Z^'^^/t^!^^ ^^ 

On  the  2Tth  of  April  foUowinff,  the  vessel  tention  of  four  certain  persons,  all  of  Spanish  origin, 

w«s  rele^ed.    Shortly  j^rward  the  Spanish  J^tJi^S^X^JIZ^^'^  *°  '•""  "^"^ 

.  Government  agreed  that  the  claim  of  the  own-  jt  app^arg  that,  in  April  last,  Jos^  M.  Valdespino, 

ers  to  indemnity  for  the  improper  detention  Rafael  vingut,  Gabriel  Suarez  del  Villar,  and  Fran- 

of  tlie  veeael  shonid  he  sahmitted  to  two  com-  oisoo  de  Yraragorri,  were  arrested  by  order  of  the 

mi^ioners,  one  appointed  by  each  government,  *?*5^4*^«  1*  Trinidad  de  Cuba ;  that  you  interfered 

««v  ^^ ~i-  4.^  «ii^^4.  «•»  ««*«4«A      Ti>A  «/*T«  ^  their  behalf,  asking  for  the  motives  of  *  their 

with  power  to  select  an  umpire.     The  com-  arrest,*  claiming,  as  vice-consul  of  the  United  States, 

missioners  met  and  agreed  upon  an  award  in  that  they  were  American  citizens ;  that  correspond- 

favor    of   the    claimants.      This    award  was  ence  in  regard  to  this  claim  ensued,  in  the  course 

promptly  naid  by  the  Spanish  Government,  ofwhich  you  forwarded  to  the  governor  copies  of  the 

and  the  case  closed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  f  *«^™li«tion  papem  of  each  of  these  gentlemen : 

tTTx  J  a^V     jt"        t-v  *  «    ».*o  «N.v  V  ^jjj^^  jl^^  governor  replied  to  this  that  he  had  examined 

United  States  Government.  the  papers  forwarded  by  you,  and  it  appeared  that 

Nataralked  Citiuna  of  the  United  States  in  only  Mr.  Suarez  del  Villar  was  a  naturalized  citizen 

Ouha. — ^Tbe  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Gabriel  of  the  United  States,  and  that  each  of  the  other 

Snarez  del  Villar,  United  States  citizen  by  natu-  gentlemen  had  oiJy  dechired  his  mtention  to  becomo 

T     A-         ^4.  TJi'^iA^A  Ar.  n«k«   »»,riy  tfo/v  ♦«  suoh  eltiacn  I  that  tfao  govomor  theTOupon  ooucedcd 

rali^tion,  at  Tnnidad  de  Cuba,  gave  nse  t^  that  Mr.  Soirez  del  Vflkr  was  entitleato  the  pie- 

the  foUowing  instmotions  of  the  Secretary  and  rogatives  of  United  States  citizenship,  unless  he  had 

Afsiatant  Secretary  of  State  as  to  the  status  broken  the  laws  of  Cuba,  or  had  renounced  his 

of  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  "dopted  citizenship;  and  that. as  to  the  three  other 


the  country  of  their  nativity,  and  to  the  true  l^^i,  lu-r^JT*''*!?-^"'!?     •  ^*^?\T^^^^5 

luo  vvuuv.  J  V*  ji^^l'J:}  „„„^ L^;i  x,„  Tjt^  7<^  »till  claimed  for  them  the  nghta  of  citizena  of 

interpretation  of  ttie  doctrine  asserted  by  Mr.  the  United  States ;  that  you  repli5l,  reasserting  the 

Marcv  in  the  case  of  Martm  Kosta.     The  letters  right  of  these  gentlemen  to  your  official  intervention 


are  given  in  full :  ft^d  protection   (referring  to   the   case  of  Martin 

ir     «  1  o^A  Kosta),  and  Airther  saying  that  the  case  was  sub- 

PxpABTMXzrT  or  State,  May  8, 1870.  mittea  to  your  Government,  and  you  must  abide  by 

I  have  to  aeknowled^  the  reoeipt  of  your  dispatch  its  decision ;  and  that  the  governor  replied.  reassert- 
No.  80,  at^inff  that  in  several  cases  native-bom  ing  his  position,  and  denymg  the  appuoability  of  Uie 
CabaDS,  after  navlng  been  naturalized  aa  citizena  Kosta  precedent. 

of  the  United  States,  have  returned  to  Cuba,  have  In  reply,  now,  to  your  dispatch,  I  have  to  say 
resided  there  pennanently  without  disclosing  the  that  your  action  touching  Mr.  Qabriel  Suarez  del 
ebaoga  ia  their  allegianoe,  and  in  some  cases  have  Villar  is  approved,  and  that  your  action  in  regard  to 
iceepted  offleea  that  can  only  be  held  by  Spanish  the  other  gentlemen  named  in  the  oorreapont&noe  ia 
subjects ;  and  asking  instructions  to  guide  yon  in  not  approved. 
'  SQCQ  cases,  shonid  your  official  interference  be  asked.  The  late  distlngaished  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
In  rsplv  I  nave  to  aay  that  it  ia  manifestly  impossible  Marcy,  was  very  careftil.  in  his  elaoorote  letter  con- 
to  lay  down  ndea  to  govern  your  prooeedings  m  every  oeming  the  case  of  Martin  Kosta,  not  to  commit  thia 
saeh  ease  that  may  irise.  Government  to  the  ebligation  or  to  the  propriety  of 

Katoraliaed  aodnative-bom  citizens  are  entitled  to  usinjg  the  force  of  the  nation  for  the  protection  of 
the  same  protection  Arom  the  Government  when  in  a  foreign-born  persons  who,  .after  declaring  their  in- 
foreign  eoimtiT;  and  both  in  such  case  are  ordinarily  tention  to  become  at  some  mture  time  citizens  of  the 
sobjaottotheiawsof  such  country,  and  are  bound  to  United  States,  leave  its  shores  to  return  to  their 
oba«rveMioh  laws  to  the  same  extent  to  which  its  own  native  country.  He  abowed  dearly  that  Kosta  had 
<atiz0Ds  or  aabieeta  are  bound.  been  expatriated  by  Austria,  and  required  to  reside 

If  they  reside  in  such  foreign  country  so  aa  to  be-  outside  ner  jurisdictiou ;    that  at  the  time  of  his 

oome  domiciled  there,  they  further  take  upon  them-  seizure  he  was  not  on  Austrian  soil,  or  whore  Austria 

selves  the  dutiea  and  obligations  toward  the  govern-  could  claim  him  by  treaty  stipulations ;   that  the 

meot  of  tiiat  country  which  attadi  to  permanent  seizure  was  an  act  of  lawless  violence,  which  every 

residents.  law-abiding  man  waa  entitled  to  resist ;  and  he  took 

It  is  also  possible  for  a  naturalized  citizen,  by  re-  especial  care  to  insist  that  the  case  was  to  be  judged, 

^n&mir  tohia  native  oountrj  and  residing  there  with  not  by  the  municipal  laws  of  the  United  States,  not 

an  evmsnt  intent  to  remam.  or  by  acoepttnjif  offices  by  the  local  laws  of  Turkey,  not  by  the  conventions 

there  Inoonslsteat  with  his  aaoptea  citizenship,  or  by  between  Turkey  and  Austria,  but  oy  the  great  prin- 

ormcealfaig  for  a  len^h  of  time  the  ftct  of  his  natu-  oiples  of  international  law.     It  is  true  that  in  the 

lalixatlon,  and  pasamg  himself  aa  a  citizen  of  his  oondudiug  part  of  that  masterly  dispatch  he  did  aay 

native  oountry,  until  occasion  may  make  it  his  interest  that  a  nation  mi^ht  at  its  pleasure  clothe  with  the 

to  ask  the  intervention  of  the  country  of  his  adop-  rights  of  its  nationality  persona  not  citizens,  who 

tion,  or  in  other  ways  which  may  show  an  intent  to  were  permanently  domiciled  in  its  borders.    But  it 

abandon  his  acquired  rights,  to  so  Tar  resum^  his  will  be  observed  by  the  earefhl  reader  of  that  letter 

original  allegianoe  as  to  absolve  the  government  of  tliat  this  portion  ia  aupplemental  merely  to  the  main 

hia  adopted  eountry  from  the  obligation  to  protect  him  line  of  the  great  argument,  and  that  the  Seoretaiv 

sa  a  eituen  while  he  reinains  in  nis  native  land.  rests  the  right  of  the  Government  to  clothe  the  indi- 

In  the  cases  that  may  come  before  you,  you  must  vidual  with  the  attributes  of  nationality,  not  upon 

ezereiae  a  sound  discretion  in  determining  whether  the  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  out 

each  applicant  for  your  interference  has  in  good  faith  upon  the  permanent  domicile  of  the  foreigner  within 

maiutained  his  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  as-  the  oountry. 

Bured  that  this  Department  will  sustain  you  so  long  To  extend  this  principle  beyond  the  careful  limita* 

af«  you  adhere  to  the  principles  of  this  instruction.  tion  put  upon  it  by  Secretary  Marcy  would  be  dan- 

I  am,  etc.,  etc.,                    HAMILTON  FISH.  gerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country.    It  has  been 
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i«peatedly  decided  by  thU  Department  that  the  He  Airther  states  that  the  Presid^it  feeb  it 

declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  eitixen  does  not,  ^q  j^q  ]^[q  dutj  to  endeavor  to  impress  upon 

ISdivfdila'r^S  l^^tloSiSt^nhV^ut^^^^^  the  Spanish  Cabinet  the  policy  as  well  as  the 
enable  him  to  return  to  his  nafive  land  without  bemg  propriety  of  making  at  once  proviaon  for  an 
necessarily  subject  to  all  the  hiws  thereof.  earlier  and  more  thorough  emancipation  of 
In  the  present  unhappy  state  of  things  in  Cuba  the  slaves,  and  Mr.  Siokles  is  instructed  to  com- 
Becretary  of  State  can  see  no  reason  for  departing  municate  the  views  of  Ae  United  States  Govern- 
^S£S  Al'SS^'^P^J^X^rthflpr  r.e.t  in  a  frien^y  but  decided  nianner. . 
ish  authorities,  and  hears  with  reCTet  of  the  great  The  United  States  bovemmcnt  naviDg  al- 
destmotion  of  property  caused  by  we  civil  war.  He  wavs  considered  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
earnestly  exhorts  you,  and  all  other  consuls  of  the  CuDa  a  condition  of  the  termination  of  the  con- 
United  States,  to  spare  no  effort  to  pr^^^  fli^jt  ^  ^^    island,  Mr.  Sickles  was  a^in-re- 

JSfs^eT^n'c^&^w^  ouested  to  caU  the  attention  of  the'^^ 

unofficial  efforts  you  may  make  to  shield  the  persons  Government  to  this  view  ol  the  Unitea  otates. 

of  those  who  have  declared  their  intentions  to  oecome  Mr.  Sickles,  in  his  communication  to  the  6€C- 

citizcns  from  the  barbarities  of  the  Spanish  volun-  retary  of  State  of  the  26th  of  June,  saya,  after 

teers,  but  he  desires  me  to  direct  you  hereafter  in  ft„„rtnTirin<y  thft  -ntiRiuurA  of  tha  hill    that  tlia 

your  official  action  to  observe  the  nUe  laid  down  for  Winouncing  the  paswige  ol  tne  DUl,  tliat  tte 

your  guidance  in  this  instruction.  Spanish  Government  has  for  the  first  time 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant.  distinctly  and  practically  committed  itself  to 

J.  C.  B.  DAVIS,  Assistant  Secretary.  the  policy  of  emancipation,  and  in  this  step 

Horatio  Fox,  Esq.,  U.S.  Consul,  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  toward  freedom  it  must  be  a  source  of  ju*t 

Slcnery  Emancipation  in  Chiba, — ^It  appear-  satisfaction  to  the  President  that  the  iDflnencf 

ing  from  Mr.  Sickles^s  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  tiie  United  States  has  been  conspicnons  and 

of  State,  of  December  29,  1869,  that  he  con-  beneficent. 

sidered  himself  to  be  acting  unofficially  in  Pabllc  sentiment  in  Cuba,  so  far  as  can  le 

representing  the  wishes  of  bis  government  as  gathered  from  consular  reports,  seems  to  be  in 

to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Cuba  and  Porto  favor  of  a  system  of  gradual  emancipatioiL 

Rico,  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  26th  of  The  Cuban  insurgent  assembly,  as  early  as  the 

January,  1870,  informed  him  that  it  was  his  26th  of  Febmary,  1869,  decreed  the  abolition 

duty  at  all  times,  whenever  in  his  judgment  a  of  slavery,  with  a  promise  of  indemnificaticn. 

fitting  opportunity  should  offer,  to  do  all  in  and  by  article  24  of  the  insurgent  ooostitutiiHi 

his  power  to  secure  complete  emancipation,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  are  dedared 

not  only  in  Cuba,  but  also  in  Porto  Rico.  free. 

The  text  of  the  proposed  cq^stitution  for  Venezuela., — Claims  of  the  United  States 

Porto  Rico  sent  by  Mr.  Sickles  with  his  dis-  against  Venezuela  hajre  arisen  since  1811,  and 

patch  114  to  the  Department  of  State  not  only  are  for  war  supplies  furnished  that  country 

fails  to  make  any  provision  for  the  abolition  of  in   its   struggle   for  independenoe,  for   per- 

slavery  either  by  the  local  or  general  govern-  sonal  service  rendered  the  republic,  for  acts 

ment,  but  even  forbids  the  public  discussion  of  forcible  appropriation  of  property,  for  vio- 

of  the  subject  in  the  island.  lated  contracts,  and   for   grave  and  solemn 

On  the  80th  of  May,  18T0,  Mr.  Sickles  en-  responsibilities  incident  to  acts  of  outrage  and 

dosed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  copy  of  the  murder   perpetrated   upon    citizens    or    this 

bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Island  country, 

of  Cuba,  presented  to  the  Cortes  by  the  Spanish  After  pressing  the  payment  of  these  dairas 

Minister  of  the  Colonies,  with  the  remark  that  with  patient,  persevering  entreaty  for  a  series 

the  project  of  law  was  shaped  to  suit  the  of  years,  a  mixed  international  commission  for 

views  of  the  slaveholders.  the  definitive  adjudication  of  the  daims  was 

As  passed  on  the  2dd  of  June,  it  provided  accepted  by  Venezuela,  and  a  treaty  carrying 
that  all  children  of  slave-mothers,  bom  after  out  the  idea  was  negotiated  between  the  ae> 
the  decree,  should  be  free,  but  made  no  pro-  credited  representatives  of  the  two  countries 
vision  for  their  support;  that  all  slaves  born  at  Caracas,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1866.  A 
between  the  18th  of  September,  1868,  and  the  vexatious  delay  preceded  the  ratification  df 
publication  of  the  decree,  might  free  themselves  this  document,  which  was  not  accorded  b j  the 
by  the  payment  of  $60;  that  all  slaves  who  Venezuelan  Government  until  after  tiie  sprinir 
reach  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  should  be  itee.  of  18T0,  and  the  recurrence  of  strong  rem- 
it abolished  punishment  with  the  lash,  the  plaint  on  the  part  of  our  Government.  By  the 
separation  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  terms  of  the  treaty  all  claims  pending  in  favor 
age  from  their  parents,  and  husbands  from  of  cftizens  of  the  United  States  were  to  be  sub- 
their  wives.  The  Secretary  of  State,  comment-  mitted  to  a  tribund  of  arbitration,  consisting 
ing  upon  this  measure,  says  in  his  dispatch  of  of  a  commissioner  of  eaeh  country  and  an  um- 
the  20th  of  June,  1870,  to  Mr.  Siokles,  that  it  pire,  to  be  named  by  the  diplomatic  represen- 
may  be  called  a  project  for  relieving  the  slave-  tative  at  Washington,  of  either  Switzerland  or 
owners  from  the  necessity  of  supporting  in-  Russia. 

fieuits  and  aged  slaves  who  can  only  be  a  burden,  The  commission,  organized  under  tlie  terms 

«nd  for  prolonging  the  institution  as  to  the  above  quoted,  closed  its  labors  on  the  5th  of 

able-bodied.  August,  1668, 
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By  the  third  article  of  ih»  treaitj  it  waa  provided  ent,  and  antU  it  shall  have  acqaired  a  larger 

^^^^  population,  by  two  members,  and  in  the  Hoaae 

The  ecMQmlMlonen  shall  iasne  Mrtlfl^teti  of  the  rama  ^f  Commons  by  four  members.     It  is  also  pro- 

io  be  Dsid  to  the  dalnuuits  respeeUyely,  by  ▼irtiie  of  their  ".  j  ^TiT  *  iv   *^      v.  11  u         il  «i   t    ^T *    T 

dediiOBS  or  thoae  of  the  wnpliv;  and  the  aggsefato  Vlded  that  there  shall  be  a  local  Legislature, 

amoaat  of  all  anrna  awarded  hgr  the  commiarioaera,  and  to  consist  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  two 

Staff i??idto^i*oO^«SSS  House*,   styled,  respectively,  the  Legialative 

FajaeaiB  off  aald  auna  ahall  be  made  la  eqoal  annual  Council   and  the  Legislative  Assembly — ^the 

Mjrm«ntaj  tobe  wmpletcd  In  ten  yeare  from  the  date  of  former  to  consist  of  seven  members,  to  be  ap- 

the  termiiialiofn  of  the  labora  of  the  commlMion ;  the  ftrst  *^\"«"  ^  wuowu  v*  o^  y  cu  ^^'"  •'^^ »,  w  v«  »!/- 

Mymokt  to  be  made  fix  montha  from  the  iame  date,  pomted   by  the  Lieutenant-Cxovemor  m  the 

gibi-annval  Intercat  ahall  be  paid  on  the  several  sums  Queen's  name,  the  latter  of  twenty-four,  elected 

awarded,  at  a  rate  of  Ave  per  cent  per  annum  from  the  ?L««„  x- „.  „^1^  *.«^-k  w*«i^  .n«.<.^»  ««  ♦k*  .n»^«. 

date  oftia  tflgmination  of  the  labora  at  the  coBmisaion.  «very  four  years,  each  male  person  m  the  prov- 

PoTW-it  to  thia  article  the  oommiaaion  issued  cer-  1?^^  i^!f^J?Ji^^f  .V''  iT^^  !!?lr*  ?  n^o!f  *^f 

tiAcatea  to  the  snocesafUl  dalmanta,  covering  the  pimple  conditions  of  being  of  the  full  a^e  of 

amonataawaKdod,  and  the  records  of  thaoommiaaion,  twenty-one  years,  a  subject  of  her  Mf^esty, 

showi]]^  aXi  its  work  azid  the  testioLoiiv  on  which  the  by  birth   or  naturalizaton,   and  a  hona-Jide 

awards  were  founded,  were  reported  to  the  State  householder 

'''f:^:^^^^^^;jlir^Zl;t  mw       The  financial  conditions  npon  wUch  the  n«w 

upon  the  awards  have  matured,  but  the  Venexuelan  province  is  admitted  mto  the  Canadian  Oonr 

(jo?6nuneBt  has  not  only  neglected  to  make  payment,  federation  are  similar  m  principle  to  those 

but  pianifeata  its  intention  to  evade  payment  entirely  upon  which  the  eastern   provinces   entered, 

'VX'^iS^iL^^^.Se^^^^^^  Sll'Th'^^.S^dll'd^^ 

im,  in  lieo  of  forwwdlng  the  required  money,  m  «>^^  ^^  general   debt,  and  ample  provision 

agent  was  seat  to  interpoae  exceptions  and  objoctlooa  guaranteed  for  the  support  of  its  government 

to  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  and  to  urge  an  and  Legislature.    The  eustoms-dutiea  oharge- 

annolment  of  their  awards.  In  executing  his  mission  n^ie  in  Bupert^s  Land,  previous  to  Manitoba 

hisentire  case  became  the  Bubie^^  ^.       erected,   are  to  continue  without  in- 

matKoorrespoikdence  between  himself  and  Seoretariea  *'^*"o   c*v\/«w,    •*«   w  wu.uu«.«v    nawHvtav  au 

Scwiid  and  waahbume,  and  each  of  those  aeoretariea  crease  for  three  years,  the  proceeds  to  form 

empfaaticaUy  pronounced  the  pret^ts,  set  up  by  Yo-  part  of  the  Oonsolidated  Bevenue  Fynd  of 

nezaela  in  eacoose  of  payment,  as  inconclusive  and  Canada.    It  was  understood   that  the  chief 

Inrffii  The  Venezuelan  Government,  however,  per-  cause  of   the   insurrectionary  movement  of 

sisted  IB  Its  default,  and,  m  the  course  of  a  few  iQ/.n    .^a^^^^  */x   :«   *!,«   i-JV   ..^4.:^^   ^fi  ^u^ 

montha  alter  the  huit  letter  from  Secretary  Wash-  J?^^»   refmed  to   in   the  last  notice   of  the 

bume,  permitted  another  instalment  of  interest  to  Iwmmion,  was  apprehension  on  the  part  of 

mature  and  rest  unpaid  and  unnoticed.  the  half-breeds  of  the  Territory  that  not  only 

The  objections  aminst  the  commission  were  not  would  future  grants  of  land  be  made  with  a 

Partridge,  who  noaied  our  Government,  and,  m  re-  ^^^g  nghts  would  not  be  sufficiently  re- 
turn, was  inatmctad  to  ask  from  the  Veaesuelaa  spected.  Much  care  is,  therefore,  shown  in 
Goremment  spedflo  charms  accompanied  bv  proofs,  the  Dominion  law  to  remove  all  ground  for 
by  a  lixnitod  tune,  or  an  abandonment  of  all  ftxrther  ^u^h  alarm.     It  is  expressly  provided  that  one 

«mplamt  ■pinst  the  commission.    Thus  mvited.  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  shaU  be  divided 

the  Veneziieian  €k>vemment  had  a  large  mass  of  tea-  """^*  ^*>uv^Maa,u^x  uvt  jo  va  *w^  Daa«u  w  ua  Ta^v^a 

timony  taken  in  that  eountry  which  it  sent  hither  among  the  children  of  the  half-breeds  residing 

last  YtibTwuy  in  charge  of  an  accredited  party  and  in  the  province  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  to 

filed  in  the  State  Department,  and  which  nas  since  Canada,  on  such  conditions  as  to  settlement 

sSJ^^Ifitofcl^     '''''^°^^'^*^''^*'^®'^^*^*'  ^^   otherwise  as  the  Oovemor-Qeneral  in 

s»ecretary  o  state.  council  may  from  time  to  time  determine ;  and 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA.  This  country  following  thia  ia  a  series  of  enacting  dauses 
seems  to  be  gradually  acquiring  strength  and  for  the  quieting  of  titles,  and  assuring  to  the 
expansion.  .  The  difficulties  arising  from  the  settlers  in  the  province  the  peaceable  possession 
acquisition  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Territory,  of  the  lands  now  held  by  them, 
caudiug  trouble  and  alarm  toward  the  close  of  Soon  after  the  transmission  of  this  message 
1369,  which  continued  for  some  months  of  the  of  peace,  the  newly-appointed  Lieutenant- 
present  year,  were  effectually  removed  by  pru-  Governor  of  Manitoba,  the  Hon.  A.  Q,  Archi- 
deut  measures  on  the  part  of  tbe  Dominion  bald,  proceeded  to  Fort  Garry,  where  he  haa 
Government,  Delegates  from  the  population  since  been  engaged,  and,  as  it  would  appear, 
of  the  Territoiy  were  received  at  Ottawa,  and  with  comparative  success,  in  putting  into  oper- 
on  the  8d  of  May  the  Governor-General,  Sir  ation  the  new  and  improved  scheme  of  govern- 
John  Young,  was  enabled  to  telegraph  the  im-  ment.  According  to  the  latest  accounts,  the, 
perial  authorities  that  negotiations  with  them  election  of  members  to  the  Dominion  and  local; 
closed  satisfactorily.  On  the  12th  of  the  same  Parliaments  was  about  to  take  place.  There^ 
month  (May,  1870)  permanent  effect  was  given  is  evidence  that,  in  the  approaching  seasion  of  * 
to  the  arrangements  thus  arrived  at,  by  an  act  the  Parliament  of  British  Columbia,  a  minority 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  which  created  will  declare  for  confederating  with  Canada;! 
out  of  "Rupert's  Land,  and  the  Northwestern  and  it  is  dleged  that  recent  mAnifeatations  in 
Tenitoiy,*'  a  new  province  containing  11,000  Prince  Edward^s  Island  and  Newfoundland 
square  miles,  named  Manitoba,  to  be  repre-  are  also  favorable  to  that  policy.  Thus,  it! 
sentcd  in  the  Senate  of  Canada,  for  the  pres-  would  appear  that  the  design  of  Great  Britain^ 
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to  erect  a  Union  of  States  on  tbis  Continent  for  ten  years  being  entitled  to  full  allowance, 

upon  tbe  principle  of  tbe  United  States  Con-  The  benefit  of  this  fond  is  confined  to  ciyiI 

tederacy,  but  still  subject  to  and  in  sympathy  servants  over  60  years  of  ag^  and  to  thoM 

with  her  own  Government,  is  about  oeing  who  may  become  incapacitated  by  bodily  in- 

fully  realized.  firmity.    Notable  among  the  changes  in  the 

It  is  computed,  according  to  the  ratios  which  tariff  are  imports  on  coal  and  flour,  the  former 

have  been  established,  that  the  census  to  be  to  pay  50  cents  per  ton ;  the  latter,  of  wheat 

taken  this  year  will  show  that  the  popula-  and  rye,  25  cents  pec  barrel;  meal  of  Indian  com, 

tion  of  this  prospective  Confederacy  is  about  oats,  and  other  grains,  15  cents.  Tbe  tax  on  coal 

4,677,864,  thus  apportioned :  was  contended  for  by  the  representatives  of 

Ontario,  2,186,808;  Quebec,  1,422,546;  New  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  interest  of  the  mines  of 

Brunswick,  827,800;  Nova  Scotia,  896,440;  that  province :  and,  it  is  said,  somewhat  in  a 

Newfoundland,  180,000;  the  Northwest,  110,-  hostile  or  retaliatory  spirit  toward  the  United 

000 ;  Prince  Edward's  Island,  90,261 ;  Britbh  States — and  Western  members  availed  them- 

Columbia,  55,000.  selves  of  the  moment  of  divergence  in  tbe  judg- 

The  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  the  ment  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  favor 
Dominion  Parliament,  although  not  extensive,  of  special  interests,  to  demand  a  fionr  duty, 
embraced  subjects  of  much  importance.  A  as  favorable  to  the  agriculturists  whom  thej 
new  law  was  passed  relative  to  banks  and  represented.  But  a  considerable  vote  was  re- 
banking,  introduced  by  the  able  Finance  Minis-  corded  against  such  a  policy,  and  pnblic  opinion 
ter.  Sir  Francis  Hincks,  which  effected  many  in  the  Dominion  at  large  is  so  plain\jr  opposed 
and  serious  changes,  all  approved,  however,  to  it  that  it  will,  probably,  soon  be  abandoned, 
by  the  principal  bankers,  and  by  the  public  at  As  evidence  of  a  higher  tone  of  statesmanahip, 
large.  No  bank  can  now  commence  business  authority  is  given  by  the  Customs  Act  to  issue 
with  less  than  $200,000  paid-up  capital;  at  a  proclamation  admitting  the  following  articles 
least  20  per  cent,  of  the  subscribed  capital  free,  or  at  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  the  present 
must  be  paid  up  each  year  subsequently ;  notes  whenever  it  appears  that  similar  articles  will 
in  circulation  are  not  to  exceed  the  unimpaired  be  admitted  free,  or  at  the  same  rate  of  dutj, 
paid-up  capital ;  each  bank  must  hold,  as  nearly  from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  viz. : 
aa  may  be,  one-half  of  its  cash  reserves  in  animals  of  aU  kinds,  green  fruit,  hay,  straw, 
Dominion  notes,  never  less  than  one-third;  bran,  seeds  of  all  kinds,  TogetableSy  plants, 
loans  and  discounts  cannot  be  made  on  security  roots  and  ahrubs,  coal  and  coke,  salt,  hops, 
of  its  own  stock ;  no  dividend  nor  bonus  to  be  wheat,  peaa,  barley,  rye,  oata,  Indian  corn, 
paid  out  of  capital ;  directors  knowingly  con-  buckwheat,  and  other  grains ;  flour  of  wheat 
curring  in  such  payment  become  jointly  and  and  rye,  and  other  flour  and  meal;  butter, 
severally  liable  for  the  amount  to  the  bank ;  cheese ;  fish,  salted  or  smoked ;  lard,  taQow, 
no  dividend  of  over  8  per  cent,  to  be  paid  until  and  meats,  fresh,  salted,  or  smoked.  This  in- 
a  reserve  has  been  formed  of  at  least  20  per  dicates  more  the  spirit  of  Canada  than  does 
cent,  of  the  capital ;  a  shareholder  has  a  vote  the  tone  adopted  by  a  party  in  Nova  Scotia, 
for  each  share  held  by  him  for  three  months  pro-  The  enactments  by  the  several  local  Legisla- 
vious  to  the  day  of  meeting,  and  may  always  tures  of  the  Dominion  during  the  past  year 
vote  by  aproxy,  also,  who  must  be  a  shareholder,  appear  to  be  judicious,  and  well  adapted  tu 
but  must  not  be  a  cashier,  manager,  or  other  their  respective  purposes,  those  of  Ontario 
officer  of  the  bank ;  lists  of  shareholders,  stat-  taking  the  lead  in  extent  and  importance, 
ing  residences,  amount  held,  etc.,  to  be  laid  The  prosperous  condition  of  this  province 
before  Pkrliament  each  session;  monthly  re-  may  be  said  to  be  without  parallel  in  provin- 
tums  to  be  made  up  on  the  first  juridical  day  cial  history ;  its  municipal  and  educational 
of  each  month  according  to  a  prescribed  form ;  systems  are  admirably  developed ;  the  most 
and  making  a  false  statement  or  return  to  be  liberal  encouragement  is  held  out  to  immi- 
a  misdemeanor,  if  not  a  higher  offence.  The  grants ;  recently  various  railway  projects  have 
charters  of  now  existing  banks  are  to  expire  at  been  vigorously  carried  out ;  and  the  Govem- 
the  end  of  the  session  of  Parliament  to  be  held  ment  has  just  announced  a  policy  of  money 
in  1881.    A  Dominion   Note  Act  was   also  loans,  out  of  the  large  surplus  on  hand,  to  such 

Sassed,  authorizing  the  issue  of  such  notes,  at  lines  of  railway  as  will  open  np  new  di;»- 

rst,  to  the  extent  of  $6,000,000,  on  security  tricts  to  settlement.    The  last  session  of  the 

of  specie  and  debentures — at  least  20  per  cent.  Quebec  Legislature  was  also  most  liberal  in 

of  the  former ;  this  issue  may  be  increased—  its  assistance  to  railway  enterprise.     Lar^ 

not  oftener  than  quarterly,  and  under  other  grants  of  land  have  been  made  to  the  North 

regulations— until  the  aggregate  is  $9,000,000.  Shore,  the  Northern   Colonization,  and   the 

To  warrant  this  extent  of  issue,  however,  the  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  Railways ;  and  it 

Receiver-General  must  hold  $2,000,000  in  spe-  is  stated  that  a  grant  of  land  will  be  made 

de.    A  **  Civil  Service  Superannuation  Fund  "  to  the  St  Francis  and  Megantic  Railway  early 

has  been  also  authorized  by  law,  to  be  created  in  the   next   session.    Subsidies   have   been 

by  deducting  4  per  cent,  from  all  salaries  of  granted    to   immigrant   roads,    whidi    must 

$600  or  over,  and  2i  per  cent,  from  others,  largely  assist  in  the  settlement  of  the  hitherto 

during  85  years'  service,  those  who  have  paid  unfrequented  and  comparatively  unknown  parts 
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of  ihe  pipvhice ;  and  the  privileges  of  coloniza-  Lower  Qanada  had  at  its  credit  $250,802,  which, 

tion   societies   have   been    much    extended,  when  reduced  by  the  amonnt  of  the  debt,  $60,- 

MArked  progress  has  been  made  in  railways  in  996,  left  at  command  the  sum  of  $189,806. 

the  different  provinces  constituting  the  Domin-  This  view  of  the  case  the  counsel  for  Ontario 

ion.     In  1850  there  were  not  more  than  55  would  not  entertain,  and  contended  that  the 

miles  in  sll.    According  to  the  latest  returns,  arbitrators  had  no  power  to  enter  into  the 

more  than  20  lines  are  in  operation,  in  which  debts  or  credits  of  the  two  Provinces  at  tlie 

have  been  invested  $160,471,190,  and  the  com-  time  of  their  union  in  1841.    On  the  9th  of 

puted  annual  earnings  of  which  exceed  $12,-  July  last  a  minority  of  the  arbitrators  rendered 

000,000.    Kew  lines  are  also  being  prqiected  an  interlocutory  Judgment  upon  this  and  other 

in  an  parts  of  the  Dominion,  and  a  racifio  points  adverse  to  Quebec,  and  the  arbitrator 

Bailway,  to  extend  across  the  continent  and  fbr  that  province  thereupon  resigned.    Not- 

nnite  the  two  oceans,  is  confidently  looked  for-  withstanding  this,  the  other  two  arbitrators 

ward  to.    With  the  view  of  promoting  Euro-  continued  their  laoors,  and  finally  rendered  on 

pean  immigration,  an  able  pamphlet  has  been  award.     All  proceedings  subsequent  to  the 

pnbli^ed  by  order  of  the  Government  fbr  cir-  resignation  of  their  own   arbitrator  are,  of 

colaitian  in  Europe,  giving  a  clear  and  compre-  course,  repudiated  by  the  Quebec  government, 

bensive  view  of  the  educational,  social,  political,  who  are,  it  is  said,  about  to  invoke  the  inler- 

and  financial  features  of  the  Province,  with  a  ference  of  the  imperial  authorities.     Apart 

fair  statement  as  to  its  soil  and  climate.    In  the  from  this  difliculty,  the  political  horizon  of  the 

appendix  to  this  pamphlet  is  a  table  of  exports,  Dominion  may  be  said  to  be  cloudless,  while 

showing  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  of  material  prosperity  and  social  order  within 

30,  1869,  its  limits  the  best  accounts  can  be  rendered. 

The  rtdofB  of  Piodncto  exported  wan $98,54G,064  In  the  trade  and  navigation  tables  presented 

Tl'J^'*T^.jS!i'i^S?'?»!?*,?*"***'*"-     J'SE'TS  to  the  Parliament  at  Ottawa  during  the  la^ 

Eatimated  aiMut  retama 749,808  session.  We  have  the  latest  returns  of  imports 

^^^ and  exports  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1869. 

^^**" $«,M8,9«  j^Q  ^^^Q  Qf  exports  for  that  year  was  $60,.- 

A  somewhat  vexed  question  has  arisen  be-  474,781,  against  $67,557,888  for  tiie  previous 
tween  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and.  Ontario  year.  The  imports  amounteiSL  to  $70,416,16oi. 
respectifig  the  apportionment,  under  the  new  The  value  of  goods  entered  into  consumption 
system,  of  the  debt  of  the  former  Provinces  was  $67,402,170.  The  amount  of  duty  cot- 
of  Canada,  which  consisted  only  of  these  two  lected  was  $8,298.99,  The  total  trade  of  the 
Provinces.  It  Ti^as  enacted  in  section  142  of  Dominion,  imports  and  exports,  iiinounted  to 
the  British  North-American  (Confederation)  $130,889,946 ;  the  total  receipts  from  customs, 
Act  of  186T,  that  "the division  and  adjustment  excise,  post-office,  public  works,  etc.,  $16,378,- 
of  the  debts,  audits,  liabilities,  properties,  and  178;  payments,  $12,900,674.  Much  increase 
assets  of  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada  in  wealth  is  sliown  by  bank  returns  and  the 
shall  be  referred  to  the  arbitrament  of  three  extent  of  circulation  of  Government  notes, 
arbitrators."  The  provision  as  to  this  impor-  The  business  of  the  chartered  banks  increased 
tant  matter  went  no  farther;  no  rule  was  laid  from  $14,792,044  in  July,  1869,  to  $17,742,096  , 
down,  or  mode  prescribed  for  the  guidance  of  in  October,  1870.  The  Government  circular 
the  arbitrators;  and  almost  immediately  did  tion  rose  in  the  same  period  from  $4,792,000  to 
counsel  on  either  side  set  up  irreconcilable  pre-  $7,860,834.  The  increase  in  the  post-office 
tensions.  It  would  be  tedious,  as  well  as  to  savings-banks  was  nearly  one  hundred  per 
little  purpose  in  an  article  like  this,  to  enter  into  cent.  The  paid-up  capital  of  the  chartered 
detail  as  to  these  differences,  or  to  follpw  at  banks  steadily  increased!,  month  by  months 
any  length  the  discussion  which  arose.  The  from  $29,801,043  in  July,  1869,  to  $32,094,076 
chief  caose  of  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  ques-  in  October,  1870,  The  increase  in  deposits  in 
tion  whether  the  financial  state  of  the  respec-  the  same  period  was  from  $37,229,434  to  $48,- 
tive  Provinces  at  the  time  of  the  unio;i  of  1841,  412,906 ;  in  discounts,  from  $60,620,606  to 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  should  now  be  $70,466,326.  Consequent  upon  the  United 
taken  into  account;  the  counsel  for  Quebec  States  ceasing  to  make  specie  payments,  the 
contending  that  any  division  of  the  surplus  Dominion  markets  were  fiooded  with  silver 
debt  of  the  late  Province  on  the  basis  of  pop-  coins  to  an  extent  that  was  at  length  felt  to  he 
ulation,  whether  that  of  1861  or  1867,  without  a  serious  eviL  and  was  popularly  denominated 
doing  so,  would  be  grossly  unjust.  They  "a  nuisance."  Under  the  policy  of  Sir  Francis 
showed  that  the  debt  of  Upper  Canada,  when  Hincks,  by  which  these  coins  have  been  de- 
she  entered  the  Union  in  1841,  was  $6,926,779,  monetized,  not  less  than  $9,260,000  worth  of 
while  that  of  Lower  Canada  was  only  $60,996,  them  have  been  exported  from  the  Dominion 
and  farther,  that,  whereas  Upper  Canada  was  during  the  past  year,  thus  making  way  for  the 
at  that  time  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,. its  circulation  to  a  similar  extent  of  Ghovernment 
annnal  revennes  not  being  more  than  $312,000,  notes  of  the  smaller  denominations.  It  is  ex- 
the  charge  for  interest  on  its  debt,  $260,000,  pected  that  the  establishment  of  a  Dominipn 
and  the  permanent  expenses  of  its  government,  mint  will  soon  be  another  result  of  the  qvoii  is^ 
$222,000,  leaining  an  annual  deficit  of  $168,000,  dependence  now  eigoyed  by  the  Canadians. 
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Australia  coins  for  herself;  Dominion  green-  tario,  whose  great  serviceB  as  a  statennan  and 

backs  are  manufactured  at  Ottawa ;  why  not  a  judge  extended  beyond  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 

its  gold,  silver,  and  copper  money  ?    An  impor-  tury,  was  overcome  by  disease,  which  had  its 

tant  commission  has  lately  been  appointed  by  origin  in  unceasing  professional  toil ;   and  it 

the  Dominion  Government  to  communicate  is  announced  that  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Que- 

with  the  respective  Boards  of  Trade,  and  oth-  bee,  Henry  Stuart,  Esq.,  Q.  0.,  nephew  of  the 

erwise  to  obtain  evidence  respecting  the  ne-  late  Chief-Justice  Stuart,  is  dead;   also  the 

cessity  and  cost  of  enlarging  the  present  canals  widow  of  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  D'Aroy  McGee^ 

and  constructing  new  ones.    It  is  generally  ex-  a  lady  of  high  character,  endeared  to  the  com- 

pected  that  they  will  recommend  an  Ottawa  ca-  rounity  of  Montreal,  not  more  by  the  sorrow 

nal,  extending  to  Georgian  Bay  on  Lake  Huron,  of  years  than  by  a  disposition  of  singular 

as  a  means  of  lessening  the  navigable  distance  amiability  and  benevolence, 
between  tide-water  and  lake  ports,  and  thus       The  Executive  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 

'avoiding^the  present  circuitous  route,  via  Lakes  continues  to  be  constituted  as  during  last  rear. 

.Huron,  Erie,  an4  Ontario.    The  Intercolonial  The  Governor-General,  then  Sir  John  Young, 

Railway,  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  1869  has  been  created  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain  and 

' — ^the  first  direct  result  of  consolidation — is  Ireland,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Lisgar,  taken 

progressing  with  a  rapidity  that  promises  com-  from  one  of  his  estates  in  Ireland. 

Sletion  in  1872.  Before  winter  weather  set  DUDLEY,  Benjamin  "Wixslow,  M.  D.,  LL. 
1,  not  less  than  7,000  men  were  engaged  upon  D.,  an  eminent  surgeon,  surgical  professor,  and 
it,  at  a  monthly  cost  of  nearly  $800,000.  An-  author,  bom  in  Spottsylvania  County,  Va., 
other  decided  step  in  the  direction'  of  "  a  new  in  1785 ;  died  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  January  20, 
nationality  ^  has  recently  been  taken  by  the  1870.  His  parents  removed  to  Kentucky  when 
Imperial  Government  in  the  withdrawal  of  he  was  a  child,  and  he  ei\}oyed  exceptionaUy 
the  troops  from  the  North- American  colonies,  good  advantages  for  early  education,  entered 
West  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  the  Dominion  is  Transylvania  University  at  Lexington  in  17W 
at  this  moment  without  a  single  regular  soldier,  and  graduated  in  1808,  with  the  highest  hon- 
and  the  few  remaining  in  and  around  the  old  ors  of  his  class.  He  then  studied  medicine  in 
fortresses  of  the.  Oan^ian  Gibraltar  will  have  Philadelphia,  attending  the  lectures  of  the 
disappeared  with  the  handing  over,  in  a  short  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he 
^ime,  of  the  barracks  and  other  property  hith-  teceived  his  medical  diploma  in  1806.  Not 
erto  used  for  military  purposes,  to  the  Dominion  satisfied  with  the  opportunities  ofiTered  for 
authorities.  Sono  haroni  genti^  said  the  old  studying  his  profession  in  thq  United  States  at 
Greek,  when  he  saw  the  last  British  man-of-  that  time,  after  some  further  study  and  hospi- 
war  bearing  away  the  last  British  soldier  from  tal  practice  in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Dudley  sailed 
the  Ionian  Islands.  Adesao  siama  liberi,  joy-  in  1810  for  Europe  and  became  a  pupil  of 
fully  exclaimed  a  young  man  who  was  looking  Abcmethy,  the  elder  Oline,  and  Cooper,  in 
on  at  the  same  eventful  moment.  London,  and  of  Baron  Larrey,  Duboia,  and 
Much  concern  was  felt  in  the  Dominion  con-  Boyer,  in  Paris.  After  four  years  of  eareful 
sequent  npon  the  remark  in  the  last  message  of  study,  observation,  and  hospital  practice,  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  commencing  which  he  had  become  one  of  the  most  skilfill 
with  the  words,  "  The  course  pursued  by  the  operators  in  the  great  hospitals  of  Europe,  the 
Canadian  authorities  toward  the  fishermen  of  young  surgeon  returned  nome,  and  in  July, 
the  United  States,  during  the  past  season,  has  1814,  opened  on  ofiSce  in  Lexington,  Ky.  His 
not  been  marked  by  a  friendly  feeling."  Under  reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  he  did  not 
confederation  the  fisheries  have  been  a  pet  find  it  necessary  to  wait  for  patients.  He  was 
question,  and  in  a  book  of  authority  it  is  an-  speedily  recogni2ed  as  the  ablest  surgeon  west 
nounced  that  efiective  measures  have  been  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  in  some  operations  his 
taken  to  remove  the  long-standing  abuses  under  skill  and  success  gave  him  a  reputation  inferior 
which  they  have  suffered.  ^Oiat  the  United  to  that  of  no  surgeon  in  the  world.  He  was 
States  Government  should  consider  that  they  called,  on  the  organization  of  the  Medical  De- 
are  the  victims  of  abuse  is  a  source  of  amaze-  "partment  of  Transylvania  University,  to  the 
ment  to  Canadians  in  high  places,  and  much  chair  of  surgery  in  that  institution,  and  fiSed 
feeling,  together  with  much  argument,  has  ac-  it  with  remarkable  ability.  He  also  published 
cordingly  found  vent  in  a  pamphlet  of  nearly  a  number  of  medical  essays  and  reports  of 
one  hundred  pages,  issued  from  the  Depart-  cases,  which  attracted  much  attention  both  in 
'ment  of  the  Mmister  of  Marine.  Europe  and  America.  Though  perfectly  con- 
Death,  in  its  fell  swoop,  did  not  spare.Canada  versant  with  all  the  operations  of  surgery,  and 
in  the  year  1870.  Archbishop  Baillangcon,  of  in  all  cases  a  skilful  and  admirable  operator, 
Quebec,  a  prelate  of  saintly  character,  and  as  Dr.  Dudley  had  made  the  surgical  treatment 
such  esteemed  by  all  parties,  passed  to  his  re-  of  calculus  in  the  bladder  his  specialty.  The 
ward.  Mr.  A.  8.  Bitchie,  and  Mr.  Edward  diflicult  and  often  dangerous  operation  of  K- 
Hartley,  men  of  science,  one  in  connection  thotomyhe  had  performed  nearly  three  hundred 
with  the  Natural  History  Society,  the  other  times,  and  with  the  loss  of  less  than  three  per 
with  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  also  cent,  of  his  cases,  a  success  entirely  nnprece- 
-ceased  their  labors.    Chancellor  Blake,  of  On-  dented  elsewhere.    His  practice  in  these  casea 
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was,  to  prepare  his  patmts  for  the  operation  not  at  first  witAoat  a  severe  struggle  between 
by  two  or  three  weeks,  or  longer  if  necessary,  his  adherents  and  the  disciples  of  the  old  school 
of  earef  ol  attention  to  their  general  health,  of  the  drama,  which  had  made  Kacine  its  idol. 
diet,  etc.,  and  to  operate  only  when  they  were  He  recast  ^^  Ghnstine  '^  to  please  a  pretty  actress, 
IB  the  beet  oondition  for  it    On  reaching  his  and  this  like  a  hundred  other  of  his  plays,  was 
seventieth  year,  Dr.  Dndley,  though  still  in  the  very  popular,  and  the  now  fashionable  author, 
foil  vigor  and  maturity  of  hie  powers,  retired  to  whom  a  few  months  before  twenty  doUars 
from  active  practice,  but  was  often  called  in  a  month  was  a  fortune,  found  money  coming 
coosoltation.    In  private  life,  Dr.  Dudley  was  in  more  rapidly  than  he,  with  his  spendthrift 
greatly  esteemed  and  belovedJ     His   genial  habits,  could  get  rid  of  it.    Yet  he  soon  became 
temper,  his  strict  temperance,  his  remarkable  an  adept  in  the  arts  of  extravagance.    The 
conversational  powers,  and  his  refined  and  brilliancy  of  Dumas's  costume  and  the  delights 
polished  manners  and  address,  all  contributed  of  his  luxurious  banquets  became  the  talk  of 
to  make  him  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  com-  the  city.    He  was  not  only  a  second  Bhake- 
panions.  speare,  but  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  oooks  in 
DUMAS,  ALBXAKnBB  Davt,  Sen.,  the  most  Europe;  perhaps  the  mixture  of  French  and 
prolifio  of  novelists  and  dramatists,  born  in  negro  blood  ought  to  make  an  unparalleled 
Villers  Gotterets,  Department  of  the  Aisne,  cook.   He  lavished  gold  on  women  and  horses, 
France,  July  24, 180S ;  died  in  Dieppe,  France,  and  meanwhile  he  kept  steadily  at  work,  writ- 
December  9,  1870.    He  was  the  son  of  the  ing  by  night  and  rollicking  by  day,  stocking 
repubtiean  general,  Alexandre  Davy  Dumas,  the  stage  with  successful  plays,  and  making 
a  mnlaitOy  bom  in  St.  Domingo,  but  distin-  himself  the  idol  of  an  immense  circle  of  wor- 
guiahed  for  his  strength  and  military  prowess  shippers.   The  Revolution  of  July.  1880,  came 
in.  the  wars  of  the  French  Be  volution.    His  in  the  first  fiush  of  his  glory.    According  to 
father  died,  poor,  in  1806,  and  he  was  brought  his  own  story,  he  had  an  important  share  in 
op  by  his  mother  and  received  a  scanty  edu*  overthrowing  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  pla- 
cation,  knowing  little,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  .cing  the  citizen-king  upon  the  throne.  It  may 
except  how  to  ride  and  fence  well,  to  play  bil-  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  value  of  his  political 
liards,  and  to  write  a  good  hand.    The  little  services;  but  Louis  Philippe  gave  him  a  decora- 
pittance  left  by  his  father  was  exhausted,  and  tion,  and  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Orleans 
he  came  to  Paris  to  find  employment.    After  took  him  into  nigh  favor.    The  Duke  of  Mont- 
nnmerona  rebuffs  he  obtained  a  situation  as  pensier  carried  him  to  Spain  as  historiographer 
copying-clerk  to  the  secretary  of  the  Duke  of  of  his  marriage.    Perhaps  Dumas  was  not  just 
Orleans  (afterward  Louis  Philippe),  through  the  man  to  write  an  epithalamium ;  but  he 
the  inflaence  of  General  Foy,  an  old  friend  of  performed  his  part  apparently  to  the  satisfac- 
his  father.    His  only  qualification  was  his  pen-  tion  of  his  princely  friend,  and  till  the  Bevolu- 
manship.    His  salary  was  a  hundred  francs  tion  of  1848  the  famiUar  intercourse  between 
(twenty  dollars)  a  month.    On  this  salary  he  the  Duke  and  the  dramatist  remained,  we  be- 
ooatrived  to  support  his  mother  and  himseli^  lieve,  unbroken.    The  marriage  contract  be- 
and  devoted  every  moment  of  leisure  to  re-  tween  the  Duke  and  the  sister  of  Isabella  bore 
pairing  the  defects  of  his  early  education  and  the  signature  of  Dumas,  followed  by  a  long 
to  composition.  His  dramas  of  this  period  were  string  of  titles.    From  Spain  the  French  Gov- 
mere  nibbish,  which  he  could  not  persuade  the  vemment  gave  him  a  man-of-war  to  take  him 
theatrical  managers  tb  accept    At  length,  in  on  a  visit  to  Africa,  and  a  terrible  time  was 
1827,  he  produced  a  classical  tragedy,  of  some-  made  about  it  afterward  by  the  opposition  in 
what  greater  merit  than  the  plays  which  had  the  Assembly.    Ooming  homo  from  this  tour, 
preceded  it,  under  the  title  of  "  Christine,  ou  he  resolved  Qike  Shakespeare)  to  have  his  own 
Stockholm,  Fontainebleau,  et  Bome,"  wliich  theatre,  and  so  built  a  play-house,  full  of 
was  accepted,  though  not  immediately  put  architectural  eccentricities,  to  which  he  gave 
upon  the  stage.   He  spent  so  much  time  in  the  the  name  of  the  Th^&tre  Montpensier,  aiter- 
compoeition  of  this,  and  in  running  about  after  ward  changed  to  Th6fttre  Historique.  Probably 
the  maoagers,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans^s  sec-  in  a  venture  like  this  it  was  inevitable  that  he 
retary  redaoed  hia  already  small  salary.  Noth-  should  lose  money;  but  if  there  was  any  ques- 
ing  daanted  by  this,  he  immediately  produced  tion  about  that,  the  Bevolution  of  184iB  soon 
the  historical  play  of  ^^ Henri  HI.,''  which  dis-  settled  it:  Dumas  and  the  Th4&tre  Historique 
plays  a  profound  ignorance  of  history  (a  defect  came  to  ruin.    A  chorus  of  Girondists  in  his 
which  he  never  succeeded  in  remedying),  and  drama  of  ^*  La  Chevalier  du  Maison  Bouge," 
was  constructed  with  utter  disregard,  if  not  in  then  acting  at  the  house,  was  taken  up  by  the 
defiance,  of  all  the  canons  of  dramatic  art.    It  insurgents  as  a  sort  of  Marseillaise ;  and  when, 
had  nevertheless  many  taking  points,  and  as  in  the  midst  of  the  fighting,  the  author,  covered 
its  author  had  the  address  to  procure  the  at-  all  over  with  decorations,  set  out  for  the  Tnil- 
tendance  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  a  num-  cries  to  pay  his  respecta  to  the  royal  liamily, 
ber  of  princes  and  princesses  who  were  visit-  the  mob,  mistaking  his  sentiments,  raised  him 
ing  him,  at  its  first  performance,  it  was  a  tri-  npon  their  shonlders  and  bore  him  in  triumph 
umphant  snccees.    From  this  time  onward  his  to  the  barricades.    The  charge  of  ingratitude 
dramas  were  the  rage  for  twenty  years,  though  to  the  Orleans  family,  which  grew  out  of  this 
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absurd  iaoident,  was  probalRy  undeserred ;    maa,  were  Anioet-Boiirgeotai  E^poljte  Aq{^, 

batDamas  had  all  the  natural  aptitude  of,  a    Paul    Bocage,  Brunswick^  Lbuis   OQuailbac, 

Frenchman  for '^aocepting  the  situation."  Ac-    Durrieu,  Fk>rentino,  G^rara  de  Nerval,  Ma- 

cordingly  we  find  him  establishing  a  news-    qnet,  Meurice,  and  Sou?estre,    The  labors  of 

paper,  La  Liberti,  and  making  a  signal  fulure    these  gentlemen  were  materjalljr  re&iforc«d 

as  a  politioal  journalist,  on  the  Conservative    b^  enormous  plagiarisms  from  authors  botli 

side ;  then  another  periodioal,  Le  Moi$^  which    living  and  dead.    Dnmas^s  favorite  quarries 

lived  two  jears,  but  never  had  any  influence ;    were  the  works  of  Scott,  Schiller^  Cnatesa- 

and  finally  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate    briand,  Augustin  Thierry,  and  Victor  Huga 

for  the  National  Assembly,  in  which  character    When  he  lived  at  Marly  he  used  to  say  that 

he  also  failed.    In  1862  he  was  so  far  reduced    '*  it  took  a  man,  two  horses,  and  a  loeomotiTC, 

in  purse  that  he  removed  to  Belgium  to  get    to  transport  his  manuscripts  every   day  to 

rid  of  his  creditors;   but  his  exile  was  of    Paris."     Notwithstanding  the  developmeQts 

short  duration.    He  had  begun  his  career  as  a    ot  his  famous  lawsuit,  there  was  no  decline  in 

novelist  as  early  as  1886,  when  he  published    the  popularity  of  his  novels.    '^  The  Three 

*^  Isabelle  de  Bavidre  "  as  the  first  of  a  series    Guardsmen  "  were  compelled  to  continue  their 

of  romances  on  the  history  of  France,  con-    adventures  through  several  additioiial  works; 

strocted  after  the  model  of  Walter  Scott,  from    nnd  several  subsequent  romances,  whose  titles 

whom,  we  may  say  in  passing,  he  used  to  steal    we  shall  not  take  the  space  to  enuntiersle, 

a  great  deal,  under  the  comfortable  excuse    fascinated  the  public  hardly  less  tlian  those 

that  men  of  genius  like  William  Shakespeare    most  successful  of  modem  novels.     The  best 

and  Alexandre  Dumas  **  do  not  rob,  they  con-    of  them  have  been  turned  into  almost  all  the 

quer/'    It  was  with  the  appearance,  however,    European   languages,  and  their  author  was 

of  his  famous  ^^  Three  Guardsmen "  in  1844,    decorated  by  varioua  sovereigns  and  societies 

and  the  inimitable  ^*  Count  of  Monte  Cristo "    until  his  broad  person  har<Uy  afibrded  room 

in  the  same  year,  that  his  glory  as  a  novelist    enough  to  display  his  orders.     At  various 

burst  upon  the  world.    The  story-feuilleton,.   timesDumas  travelled  through  nearly  all  parts 

as  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  the  daily  news-    of  the  Continent,  and  recorded  his  impressions 

paper,  received  from  these  works  its  extreme    in  a  series  of  sketchy  volumes  which  contain 

development.    The  Parisian  could  no  more    a  good  deal  of  wit  and  a  very  little  truth,  and, 

dispense  with  his  regular  morning  allowance    though  thoroughly  worthless,  are  marked  with 

of  highly-seasoned  romance  than  the  New-    auch  an  engaging  egotism  that  possibly  it  will 

York  merchant  can  exist  without  his  daily  re«    repay  one  even  now  to  read  them.    What  was 

port  of  the  stock-market.    The  most  extrava*    there,  indeed,  which  Dumas  did  not  touch  with 

gant  sums  were  oflTered  M.  Dumas  by  the  con-    his  pen  ?    He  has  written  history,  and  he  has 

duotors  of  rival  journals,  and  he  seemed  equal    recorded  his  impressions  of  ^*  Fifteen  Days  on 

to  any  amount  of  work  that  might  be  demanded    Mount  Sinai" — and,  after  those  two  exhibi- 

of  him.    Sometimes  he  carried  on  three  or    tions  of  temerity,  what  should  appall  him! 

four  different  romances  at  the  same  time  in  as    It  was  announced  some  time  ago  that  he  had 

many  different  periodicals.    He  wrote  on  an    written  a  cookery-book;    but   he  waa  wtll 

average  thirty-two  printed  octavo  pages  a  day.    qualified  to  do  that. 

In  1846  he  made  a  contract  with  two  news*  Wo  have  shown  how  he  loat  one  fortune  by 
papers  to  furnish  them  an  amount  of  manu-  his  theatre.  He  lost  another  by  a  fanciliil 
script  e<|[ual  to  mfy€<?2ume«  a  ye^vr,  apart  from  country-seat  c^ed  the  Chateau  de  Monte 
his  contmued  labors  for  the  sta^.  Of  course  Cristo  which  he  built  near  St  Germain.  It 
such  fecundity  nused  the  question  of  the  an-  was  surrounded  by  an  artificial  pond,  crossed 
thenticity  of  the  wares  which  he  sent  forth  by  a  drawbridge  which  the  owner,  as  he  sat 
under  his  name.  A  lawsuit  with  the  directors  by  his  table  in  a  little  cdbin^  de  tratail^  oould 
of  the  Preue  and  G&rutitutionnel  was  one  of  raise  or  lower  by  touching  a  golden  knob.  The 
the  residts  of  this  scandal,  and  though  Dumas  extravagance  of  his  wild  fancy  had  full  play  in 
succeeded  in  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  the  furnishing  of  this  fantastie  abode,  upon 
court  that  he  had  enough  to  do  with  the  com-  which  he  had  spent  460,000  francs,  when  the 
position  and  plan  of  his  own  works  to  be  justi-  Revolution  of  1846  cut  short  his  means.  It 
fied  in  styling  himself  their  author,  many  was  sold  at  auction  in  1864  for  less  than  a 
curious  particulars  were  divulged  respecting  tenth  of  its  original  cost.  Some  of  the  latar 
his  method  of  working  and  liberal  employ-  literary  extravagances  of  the  prince  of  roman- 
ment  of  assistants.  Eugene  do  lOreoourt  had  cers  were  no  doubt  prompted  by  the  amusiug 
published  before  this  trial  an  aooount  of  the  vanity  and  devouring  appetite  for  notoriety 
Dumas  process,  under  the  very  happy  title  of  which  were  always  among  his  chief  characler- 
"  Fabrique  de  romans,  maison  A.  Dumas  et  isties.  It  was  something  of  this  kind  which 
Cie.,"  and  M.  Querard  had  also  made  known  prompted  him  to  join  Garibaldi,  in  1860,  to 
some  interesting  details  of  the  same  business,  share  his  campaigns,  and  write  a  "  Memoir  ^ 
He  had  no  fewer  than  seventy-four  collabora^  of  the  Capreran  hero ;  it  was  something  of  Uiis 
tors  or  assistants,  and  among  those  who  were  kind  which  dictated  his  Autobiography,  which, 
justly  entitled  to  the  paternity  of  plays  or  nov-  as  long  ago  as  1866,  had  reached  the  ^heart- 
eli  whioh  passed  under  the  magic  name  of  Du-    ening  magnitude  of  twenty-seven  volumes;  and 
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it  iiras  certainly  a  similar  craving  that  induoed  he  will  be  remembered  as  the  most  perfect 
him  to  ondertake  a  lecturiDg  tour  in  which  he  representative  of  the  Parisian  romancer.  WiUi 
intended  to  embraoe  even  the  United  Statea.  gilts  of  imagination  that  almost  amounted  to 
He  was  as  pecoliar  in  his  method  of  writing  genius,  a  brilliant  fancy,  an  inexhaustible  fe- 
as  in  every  thing  else.  In  one  place  he  de-  cnndity  of  wit,  a  ceaseless  activity  of  hand 
Boribee  himaelf  as  lying  flat  on  his  back  for  two  and  brain,  and  a  knack  of  composition  which 
dnya,  oa  hoard  a  vessel  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  not  literary  polish,  but  with  the  millions 
evolving  a  novel  out  of  his  inner  conscious-  made  a  very  good  substitute  for  it,  he  was  for 
nees.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  novel  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  idol  and  exemplar 
finished,  and  he  got  up  and  called  for  his  din-  in  France  of  the  literature  of  amusement.  The 
ner.  Again,  he  teUs  nj  in  his  ^^M^moires"  stage  and  the  feuiUeton,  those  two  great  instru- 
that  he  used  to  repeat  his  dramas  aloud  to  his  ments  of  popular  entertainment  which  reflect 
intimate  friends,  making  them  np  as  he  went  the  life  and  thought  of  Paris  so  perfectly, 
along ;  he  composed  '*  Henri  ilL"  in  that  way.  were  mastered  by  him  at  a  single  effort ;  and. 
He  wrote  with  astonishing  rapidity.  He  says  until  age,  and  over-production,  and  gay  living, 
he  could  dash  cff  a  play  faster  than  three  ex-  combined  to  check  his  brilliant  pen,  he  never 
pert  sen  bee  could  oopy  it^  He  married  Mile,  ceased  to  captivate  the  fickle  affections  of  his 
Ida  Ferrier,  an  aotress  of  the  Porte  St  Mar-  countrymen  or  to.dazzle  half  the  novel-readers 
tin,  in  1942.  Three  years  afterward  she  re-  of  the  world.  Comparatively  few  of  his  works, 
moved  to  Florenoe,  and  died  there  in  1859.  artisticaUyjndged,  have  great  permanent  value 
But  the  great  fortunes  which  his  remarkable  as  literary  creations ;  but,  as  models  of  con« 
literary  activity  had  earned  bad  been  squan-  rfxuctive  ingenuity  and  marvels  of  invention, 
dered  in  ftat  and  riotous  living,  and  from  all  "  The  Three  Guardsmen,"  ^*  Monte  Gristo," 
Ms  twelve  hundred  romances,  and  his  almosib  and  some  others,  will  hold  honored  places  in 
equal  nomber  of  dramas,  the  income  was  hard-  the  future  museum  of  novels.  In  romance  he 
ly  soffioient  to  support  him.  His  vices  of  sen-  was  not  poetical ;  in  the  historiotd  novel  he 
saality  and  luxurious  living  had  broken  down  was  conspicuous  for  a  bold  and  sublime  igno- 
his  health,  while  they  still  held  him  in  bond-  ranee ;  in  essays  and  travel  he  showed  neither 
age.  His  connection  with  the  notorious  Adah  keenness  of  observation  nor  comprehension 
Isaac^Menken  was  one  of  the  latest  pahlio  of  the  human  heart;  but  in  the  hazy  glories 
performances  of  this  consummate  egotist,  of  the  French  literary  paradise  which  lies  be- 
Either  from  the  pressure  of  poverty  or  from  tween  the  borders  of  the  poetical,  the  gro- 
suddea  yearning  for  the  renewal  of  the  Intel-  tesque,  the  witty,  and  the  sensuous,  Alexandre 
lectuai  labors  he  had  of  late  almost  wholly  Dumas  was  without  a  rival, 
abandoned,  M.  Dumas,  in  the  spring  of  1870,  DUBKEE,  Ojoablbs,  an  American  political 
went  to  Madrid  to  collect  material  for  his  leader,  Senator,  and  at  his  death,  Governor  of 
work  entitled  '*The  Past^  Present,  and  Fu-  Utah,bomatBoyalton,Yt.,  December  5, 1607; 
tore  of  the  Revolution  in  Spain."  It  is  rare  died  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  January  14,  1870.  Ho 
that  a  French  feuilletoniste  Knows  any  thing  received  a  good  academical  education  at  Roy al- 
outside  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  but  this  too,  and  entered  into  mercantile  business.  He 
veteran  romancer  brought  to  the  discussion  of  removed  to  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  about 
historical  subjects  a  profound  and  thorough  1830,  was  a  member  of  the  first  Territorial 
ignorance  of  the  matters  treated,  which  put  to  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  in  1836,  which  was 
shame  the  sketchy  misinformation  of  his  friv*  held  at  Burlington,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  then 
olous  imitators.  He  went  to  Spain,  utterly  forming  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin. 
Ignorant  of  the  history,  the  language,  the  cus-  In  1847  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  Terri- 
toms  of  the  people,  to  write  in  some  six  weeks  torial  Legislature ;  in  1848  he  was  elected  to 
the  stories  and  mtngues  and  incidents  of  a  life-*  the  first  State  Legislature  of  Wisconsin,  and  in 
time,  which  had  tevolted  in  the  destruction  of  1850  was  sent  as  a  Representative  to  Congress. 
the  Bonrbon  dynasty  in  the  Peninsula^  In  a  He  was  reelected  in  1852,  and  was  among  the 
few  weeks,  the  untiring  old  man  had  covered  earliest  friends,  in  that  body,  of  the  antislavery 
his  allotted  portion  of  stationery  with  the  and  free-soil  principles  urged  by  Joshua  R.  Gid- 
most  appalling  mass  of  trash,  and  had  gone  dings,  Hale,  David  Wilmot,  and  others.  He 
back  to  raris  serenely  to  superintend  the  pub*  became  a  United  States  Senator  in  1855,  and 
lieation  of  his  history.  But,  meanwhile,  the  served  for  six  years,  taking  an  active  Interest 
war  had  commenced,  and  his  manuscript  was  in  the  important  questions  of  that  excitiug 
worthless.  For  some  purpose  he  left  Paris  for  time,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  integ- 
Dieppe,  where  ho  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  rity,  his  clear  perception,  and  his  sound  Judg- 
and,  though  his  physical  condition  improved,  ment.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  Governor  of 
his  mind  was  completely  wreeked,  and  he  died  Utah  by  President  Johxison,  which  office  he 
the  day  the  Prussians  entered  the  city.  This  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  left  Salt 
extraordinary  man  never  obtained  a  place  in  Lake  City  on  the  6th  of  January,  and  became 
the  very  highest  rank  of  French  authors,  but  so  ill  that  ho  was  obliged  to  stop  at  Onudia* 
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EABTHQIJAKES.  Kortheastern  America,  Nicholas,  and  other  hotels,  noticed  the  ahocl; 
from  New  Bmnswick  to  Iowa,  and  from  the  and  were  nnpleasantl j  affected  at  the  stomach, 
river  St.  Lawrence  to  Cincinnati  and  Bich*  Bnt  in  other  high  buildings  in  the  city  notli- 
mond,  experienced  the  rare  visitation  of  an  ing  was  known  of  the  earthquake  until  the 
earthquake  shock,  October  20th.  A  larger  evening  papers  reported  it.  In  Brooklyn, 
area  may  have  been  affected,  but  within  the  Hoboken,  and  other  plaoes  in  the  vicinity  of 
boundaries  mentioned  the  effects  were  such  as  the  city,  the  shock  produced  abont  the  same 
to  cause  the  phenomenon  to  be  noticed  and  re-  effect  in  some  localities  as  those  already  de- 
ported upon.  Although  occurring  at  an  hour  scribed,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  e&iue 
of  the  forenoon  when  most  people  are  awake  cities,  towns,  or  villages,  it  did  not  arrest 
and  alert,  the  shock  was  not  remarked  by  attention.  Observers  in  this  n^ghbortiood 
great  numbers  who  were  out  of  doors  at  the  agree  in  maintaining  two  separate  ^ocks,  and 
time,  or  living  in  strongly-constructed  build-  that  the  oscillatory  movement  was  &om  north- 
ings. In  its  greatest  manifestations,  as  re-  northeast  to  south-southwest. 
Eorted,  it  was  but  a  slight  affair,  which  would  This  earthquake  is  the  subject  of  a  venr 
ave  caused  little  or  no  comment  in  Central  complete  investigation  in  the  Ameriean  Javr- 
America,  South  America,  or  other  countries  nal  of  Science  and  Arts,  hy  Mr,  Alexander  C. 
commonly  troubled  by  earthquakes.  The  in-  Twining.  He  has  collected  all  the  data  about 
terest  of  the  event  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  it  which  could  be  obtained.  Before  proceed- 
region  disturbed  has  had  but  few,  if  any,  such  ing  to  give  details,  he  remarks  that  Gie  move> 
wide-spread  shakings  within  the  memory  of  ment  of  the  earth  was  not  level  but  rocking, 
man.  In  great  cities,  like  New  York,  where  and  that  this  sensation  is  plainly  &idicatire 
there  are  many  tall  buildings,  the  earthquake  quite  as  much  of  a  vertical  displacement 
was  plfunly  perceptible,  and  caused  much  as  of  any  alternations  of  inclination  in  the 
fright  to  their  occupants.  We  give  some  il-  earth's  surface  after  the  manner  of  a  ware, 
lustrations,  from  the  New- York  papers,  of  the  and  a  consequent  vibratory  condition  of  per- 
character  and  effect  of  the  shock  in  that  city,  sons  and  objects.  In  estimating  the  dura- 
At  Connor's  six-story  type-foundery,  comer  tion  of  the  two  shocks,  and  the  interval 
of  Duane  and  Centre  Streets,  the  upper  rooms  between  them,  he  employed  means  to  eseer- 
shook  so  that  the  work-women  were  terrified  tain  (at  New  Haven)  the  informants'  mental 
and  rushed  into  the  street.  But  at  the  large  impressions  and  recollections,  applying  to  them 
establishment  of  LorUlard  &  Co.,  tobacco-  his  own  measurement  as  to  time.  These  would 
nists,  also  on  Centre,  corner  of  Chambers,  often  give  durations  more  than  double  of 
no  shock  was  noticed.  At  Frank  Leslie's  those  in  other  instances.  Taking,  however, 
newspaper-office,  in  Pearl  Street,  near  Broad-  the  most  trustworthy,  and  allowing  to  the 
way,  a  vibration  was  remarked  by  all  pres-  others  a  weight  proportioned  to  their  value, 
ent;  a  large  glass  chandelier  swayea  to  he  found  the  first  shock  to  have  continued 
and  fro,  the  pendants  rattling  against  each  about  nine  seconds,  the  second  about  deven 
other;  and  the  compositors  fied  to  the  street  seconds,  and  the  interval  to  have  been  about 
for  saSfety,  exclaiming  that  the  building  was  five  seconds.  Mr.  Twining  says : 
about  to  fall  They  noticed  two  shocks,  of  ^  ^^^  compTison  of  the  vi^iaaa  iHi^<p.per 
about  (estimated)  twenty-five  seconds' dura-  paragraphs  which  have  come  to  hand-nearly  ^i^ 
tion  each,  with  an  interval  of  ten  seconds.  At  m  number— mskea  it  clear  that  the  genenQ  r>he- 
Lord  &  Taylor's,  Grand  Street,  the  fourth  nomena  were  every«fhere  the  same.  jEvcrywhere 
floor  was  somewhat  shaken,  and  one  woman  there  were  two  Bhockse^rienced,  ^ 
^r^r^i^^^A  <^kA«»  -^^  *«  «  .,riLA^^  s.^A  z^^^r^A  **<*>  sod  8  bncf  mterval.  These  are  about  aa  un- 
employed there  ran  to  a  window  and  jumped  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  duraUon  by  the  newspapen  as  the 

to  the  roof  of  an  adjoining  shed,  while  anoth-  same  were  stated  by  different  observers  at  Nev 

er  fainted  from  alarm.     The  twelve  hundred  Haven :  thus,  at  Troy  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds  in 

children  at  the  Public  School  in  Fourteenth  ■Jl»  *t  Montpclier  thirty,  at  Cleveland  fifteen  to 

Street    near   Second  Avenue,   were   almost  ?"^;  ^^LP'^^*?^^       .^^^l}^'^.  ^  ^LJS: 

.  ^.  T»,       K^^wuvi  -txT^iAuc,    TT^iw    cuui^u  ^  ^  Bo«ton  oighteeu  to  thirty,  at  Bnmcwv^ 

panic-stricken,  and  teachers  had  much  diffi-  Me.,  thirty  to  forty,  at  Cincinnati  thirtj  and  less, 

culty  in  preserving  order,  but  all  made  their  way  at  Hartford  twenty  to  sixty,  at  Cornell  Univer^ty, 

to  the  street  uninjured.  Glasses  and  bottles  were  Ithaca,  three  shocks  of  nfteen  seconds  each— the 

thrown  from  a  sideboard  at  No.  15  East  Broad-  ^,^«  Y^  ^"^"^  •°l?P^  *^*  ,?*f^v5  ^ 

«r«v      !?««•«„«—  ^^A  ^«:«4.««,  ^«  ♦Ka  «^«a.  credited,  and  havmg  but  one  Other  narallel,  that  is, 

way.    Engravere  and  prmters  on  the  upper  Brooklyii.    At  Hi5vard  College  dbsenrntory  thi> 

floors   of  the  ATnencan  Agrtculturtst   omce  duration  of  tremor  was  from  eigiit  to  fifteen  seconds 

felt  the  shook  very  distinctly.     One  of  them  by  the  estimate  of  different  observers — two  shocks 

suffered  from  nausea  as  soon  as  the  wave  "''^ith  a  continuous  tremor  between,  and  the  compo- 

passed.    The  gas-fixtures  vibrated  considera-  "®°*  ^^^f^^S*  ^^^^  ^.%™?q^  accordmg  to  ob- 

r,         -a  **  i  "Aw«.^i,   TAt/^auw  x/v**o*v»«*«-  g^pygf  yif^  ^^  Rogers.    At  East  Safinaw,  Mich.,  the 

bly.      rersons   tenantmg  upper-story   rooms  first  shock  is  described  as  ten  seoonda,  then  an  equal 

at  the  Astor  House,   and   Jdelropolitan,   St.  interval,  then  a  second  shock  of  ten  seconds.    A 
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▼ery  few  of  tho  statements  are  so  abnormal,  one  or 
two  in  their  brevitj  (one  or  two  seconds)  and  about 
as  manj  in  their  length  (two  or  three  minutes),  that 
no  weight  ean  be  aooorded  to  them.  On  the  whole, 
the  entire  dnration—twentj-siz  seoonds — at  NeW 
Haven,  is  oonlbmed  as  having  been  about  the  dura- 
tioD  in  stll  otherplaoes  olMerTed— a  unilbrmit^  proba- 
ble in  !!••]£  In  one  Instaooe  the  oscillations  aro 
spoken  of  as  four  or  live  in  a  second,  and  as  being 
uke  the  motions  of  a  boat — also  in  one  other  (at 
Keene)  thej  are  described  as  having  been  vertical. 

Bospeeting  the  relative  amount  of  disturbance  at 
different  plaoes,  the  sensations  experienced  by  in- 
dividuals woold  be  but  a  fiillaoions  test,  because  so 
much  influenced  by  temperament,*  as  well  as  by 
situations  and  positions.  Persons  sitting,  for  ex- 
ample, were  far  more  sensitive  than  persons  stand- 
ing. AmIb,  while  operatives  in  upper  rooms  often 
rosiied  down — ^as  here  at  New  Haven— in  a  panio, 
persons  standing  or  walking  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
below  did  not  even  perceive  the  phenomenon.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  reported  swaying  of  walls 
and  buildings  ten  inches  to  a  foot,  which  is  no  doubt 
exaggerated  In  amount.     But  a  vague  oondusion 


well  as  from  the  degree  of  public  notice  which  the 
event  excited.  All  that,  in  the  present  instance, 
can  be  rationally  deduced  from  such  indications 
would  seem  to  be,  that  the  amount  of  disturbance  at 
New  York,  at  Cleveland,  at  Milwaukee,  and  Detroit, 
was  about  the  same  as  at  New  Haven ;  that  it  was 
greater  at  Boston,  at  Brunswick,  at  Montreal,  and  at 
Quebec ;  that  it  was  less  at  Cini)innati,  at  Chicago, 
and  at  Dubuque,  and  was  but  just  distinctlv  percep- 
tible at  RichiQond,  Va.  In  other  words,  the  move- 
ment was  more  remarkable  in  the  East  and  North, 
and  less  in  the  West,  and  particularly  in  the  South. 
It  is  also  believed  that  no  like  occurrence  compara- 
ble in  the  aggregate  with  this  one  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  New  JEngland  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, nor  since  November  18, 1755 — supposing  the 
newspaper  quotation,  relative  to  that  event,  made  by 
a  Boston  correspondent,  from  ^  a  book  published  in 
1786,*'  to  be  ooneot  and  authentic. 

He  then  oonstraots  a  table,  comparing  the 
times  noted  at  varioua  plaoes  from  which 
Bnfficiently  aathentlo  infonnation  could  be  ob- 
taiiied. 

Some  of  tbese  were  recorded  by  astronomers 
and  meteorologists,  others  by  other  persons: 


PLACl  or  OBSERVATION. 


St.  John,  N.B 

Bangor,  Me 

LewtetoB,  Me 

Boeton,  Mass 

HarramColk^e  Observatory. 

QT]ebee,I«.C 

PcovidsAeei,  R.  I 

Norwich,  Oona 

HontoeHer,  Vt 

Htrtierd,  Conn 

Ke«r  Haven,  Conn 

Montreal,  L.  C 

Dudley  Observatory,  N.  T 

Hadeoa«N.  T 

Sichenectady,  N.T 

New-Tork  City 

Warsaw,  N.T 

Toraato,U.  O 

Owen  9o>Bad,U.C 

rierdand,  Ohio 

Clxtclmiati  Ohio 

Cbkagow  111 


LaLofPUwa. 


D«.  Mln. 

40  9 
44  48 
44    6 

42  SI 

43  S8 
46  40 

41  RO 
41  88 

44  17 
41  46 
41  18 

45  81 
4S40 
4f  14 
43  48 

40  48 
49  48 

43  40 

44  44 

41  80 
89  8 
43    0 


TliMdII 

from  N.  HaraB, 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


•f97  84 
+  16  84 
+  10  46 
+  738 

7  11 
688 
6    7 

8  14 
1  18 
060 
0   0 

-988 
-890 
-899 
-40 
-490 
-90  68 
-96  44 
-89  9 
-85  10 
-46  6 
-68  88 


Loeal  TlnM. 


1147  90 
1186  90 
11  80  89 
1197  14 
11  96  67 
11  96  94 
11  95  68 
11  99  60 
11  91  4 
11  90  46 
11  10  46 
11  17  8 
11  18  96 
11  16  94 
11  15  4« 
11  16  96 
10  66  48 
10  64  8 
10  47  44 
10  44  86 
10  88  40 
10  91    8 


BnpMcal 

TtaDM. 


k.   B.   •. 

11  46  5 
11  84  66 
1190  88 
11  96  80 
11  96  14 
11  95  44 
11  96  15 
11  99  96 
11  90  48 
11  90  80 
11  10  86 
11  17  7 
11  16  81 
11  16  98 
11  16  64 
11  16  85 
11  0  18 
10  66  48 
10  49  68 
10  47  5 
10  87  8 
10  95  98 


OtaVtd  lYmM. 


11  45 
11  85 
11  80 

1186K- 
1195}  + 
1197 
11  96 
11  90 
11  84 
11  90X-I- 
11  19j^  + 
1117 
11  15    - 
11  14 
11  16 
11  IS 
11    0 
10  65 
10  59 
10  441 
10  80 
10  95 


BUbnDfla  Mtly  «r 
law. 


m.   t. 

0    6  early. 

0    6" 

0  87  late. 

1    1  early. 

0  25     " 

1  16  late. 

0  46     »' 

9  95  early. 

8  19  late. 

0   4     »* 

0  10     " 

0    7  early. 

1  16+  " 

999     * 

0  54     " 

0  85     " 

0  18     *♦ 

0  48     " 

9    9  late. 

9  96  early. 

7  88     " 

0  98     " 

Mr.  Twining  remarks  that  a  nearly  east  and 
west  progress  is  that  which  appears  most  con- 
sistent with  the  aggregate  of  times.  Nor  is 
there  diaooTered  in  the  table  any  decisive 
chaaige  of  direction  a8  between  the  east  and 
the  west  of  the  Allegbanies,  bnt  the  various  ac- 
coonts,  so  far  as  they  go,  indicate  the  very  re- 
verse. The  best  approximate  result  seems  to 
be  that  the  earthquake  made  progress  from 
about  £.  6*"  N.,  to  about  W.  e"*  6.,  at  ths  rate 
of  160  mile$  a  minute^  being  six  and  a  half 
minutes  from  St.  John  to  Chicago,  while  the 
ordinary  direction  of  the  subordinate  undula- 
tion was  about  N.  by  £.  But  there  waa  no 
absolute  regularity  of  rate  in  any  single  direo- 
tioD, 

Amongthe  facts  relating  to  the  phenomenon, 
which  the  author  gives,  the  following,  supplied 
by  Mr.  Bobert  MoOord,  a  telegraph- operator  at 
Quebec,  are  peculiarly  interesting.    He  says : 

All  pereeptible  motion  waa  over  here  by  the  time 
I  had  fltdahed  telegraphing  to  Montreal^-i>o  youfetl 
0wihquai6f  It  woYdd  take  about  eight  seoonds  to 
telegraph  the  words  used.    The  operators  immedi- 


ate reply  waa — No,  About  flfteen  seconds  after,  he 
Bud — ^ereU  it.  The  gentleman  at  Montreal  after- 
ward explained  that,  altnough  he  aaid  Ho,  he  did  ex- 
perience a  slight  movement  at  the  time,  but  was  not 
aware  that  it  was  caused  by  an  earthquake.  Ho  tele- 
graphed— Mere  U  i» — on  the  instant  that  the  shock 
Beoame  sensibly  evident.  He  oannot  say  how  long 
the  vibration  lasted  after  that  porlod,  accurately,  but 
ia  of  opinion  it  oontinned  for  nine  or  ten  seoonds. 
The  following  farther  partionlars  mav  be  of  Interest. 
The  shock  passed  over  this  district  m>m  a  northerly 
direction — a  mmbling  sound  accompanied  the  shock, 
resembling  that  produoed  by  ponderous  machinery — 
noise  md  motion-inoreased  steadQy  fbr  some  seoonds, 
and  gradually  passed  away.  Buildings  were  violent- 
ly sluiken.  Our  office  being  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
high  brick  building,  the  trembling  was  powerftilly 
felt— the  dock  in  the  office  was  stopped  by  it  at  11.90, 
but  am  not  certain  if  the  time  by  it  previous  to  the 
shook  waa  correct.  Borne  observers  say  the  shock 
was  first  felt  here  a  few  seoonds  before  11.94,  and 
lasted  forty  seconds — others  state  fifty  or  sixty  sec- 
onds. I  am  of  opinion  it  lasted  sixjiy  seconds.  No 
two  opinions  agree  as  to  the  oommenoement  and  du- 
ration. 

At  Bay  St.  Paul  and  Lea  Eboulements— places 
about  ninety  or  one  hundred  miles  northeast  or  Que- 
bec— ^the  ground  opened  in  several  plaoes,  and  water 
was  thrown  up.    Blight  elevations  of  land  in  some 
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or  thirty  Blight  BhockB  within  the  past  two  weeks,    ana  otners  vacated  tneir  rooms  precis ,. 

The  shock  on  the  20th,  here,  did  not  appear  to  have  Cbimnejs  were  thrown  down  in  Quebec,  and 

an  undulating,  upheaving  motion,  but  to  partake  of  a  two  persons  injured  by  falling  briclis.    The 

tremulous  nature.                 ,       ,         ,    ^      .,  people  there  fled  into  the  streets,  and  for  a 

The  operator  at  Blchmond,  a' place  ninety  miles  y^i'^^  i.iic*o  u^wx  uiuv  i.iic>  ouc^^ys,  «***  a^i  » 

southwest  of  here,  Bays  the  shock  was  just  passing  ^^^  Di^^ch  clamor  and  confusion  prerailed. 

away  there  at  the  period  when  I  made  the  inquiry  of  The  steeple  of  St.  George's  Church  at  Toronto 

Montreal.  swayed  to  and  fro,  the  walls  of  buildings  were 

Commenting  upon   this,  Mr.  Twining  re-  shaken,  and  furniture  was  moved  from  ita 

marks  that,  in  the  region  about  Bay  St  Paul  place.    At  St.  Catherine's  windows  vere  bro- 

and  Les  Eboulements — a  neighborhood  of  well-  ten. 

known  volcanic  character— probably  lay  the  Earthquake  shocks  visited  San  Francisco, 

central  spot  of  the  disturbance.    He  adds :  February  17th   and  April  2d,  but  did  little 

The  interpretation  of  Mr.  MoCord»8  interesting  damage.                            tt  .    :.  « 

statements  relative  to  the  telegraphic  communioation  Hon.  S.  A.  Hurlburt,  united  States  mmister 

seems  to  be  as  follows :  He  occupied  the  last  eight  to  Colombia,  writing  from  Bogot4  on  the  6th 

r°MontJlf  ^  Thit  ui§on^S  ^^r^^^^e  Sn!  ^^  •^^®»  ^®'^^'  ^^^^®  ^^  foUowing  account  of 
swer^^N^^"'  I  find  §?  cai^flil  tSal  at  the  AmwlSSl'  ^  earthquake  at  that  place: 
Telegraph-ofice,  rec^uires  not  less  than  eighteen  sec-  We  have  had  rather  an  unnaual  phenomenon  at 
onds  for  transmission  and  reception.  Then  there  this  place  in  a  remarkably  well -developed  earth- 
are  estimated  fifteen  seconds  of  interval.  Then  there  quake.  At  about  ten  minutes  before  10  ?.  ic  of  the 
was  the  second  reply  of  not  less  than  eight  seoonds ;  evening  of  the  4th  of  April  (Saturday),  and  without 
then  there  were  nine  or  ten  Beoonds  to  the  end  of  the  any  previous  warning  that  we  had  noticed,  there  o«- 
vibrations.  In  other  words,  there  transpired  not  less  cured  first,  a  moderate  shook,  not  of  anj  peeoUsr 
than  forty-two  seoonds  between  the  end  of  the  mes-  force,  and  consisting  of  a  single  vibration ;  tnis  was 
sage  and  of  the  tremors  at  Quebec,  and  the  end  of  momentary.  In  about  two  mmutes  afterward  a  tot 
the  same  at  Montreal,  ninety-six  miles  distant  in  sharp  movement  took  place,  giving  the  impression 
longitude,  and  one  hundred  and  fiftv-nine  in  a  line  of  a  lateral  motion  from  nortn  to  south.  Tbe  table 
N.  51*  £.,  and  which^in  the  table  above,  had  been  on  which  I  had  my  elbow  at  the  time  seemed  to  re- 
and  still  remains  credited  with  the  empirical  interval  cede  about  IK  to  2  inches,  quiver  an  inatant  and  re- 
of  thirty-nine  seconds— showing  a  near  aocordanoo  turn  to  its  place;  the  beams  of  the  houses  creaked 
between  these  and  the  other  facts,  and  one  hundred  like  the  timbers  of  a  ship  in  heavy  weather.  Doors 
and  thirty-seven  miles  per  minute  of  east  and  west  and  windows  fiew  open.  Those  who  were  in  bed  at 
progress.  the  time  seemed  to  feel  it  much  more,  and  tha  effect 


Again,  the  Montreal  **  No  "  was  given  just  as  the  of  the  vibrations  was  to  malce  many  ^* 

tremors  there   began,  and  after — say  six   seconds  This  shock,  they  tell  me,  was  the  ah8n>e8t  known 

after — the  end  of  the  shook  at  Quebec ;  that  is  to  here  since  1826.    I  cannot  leani  of  any  damage  done 

say,  the  beginning  traversed  fVom  city  to  city  in  to  buildings  in  the  city. 

some  six  seconds  more  than  the  duration  of  the  The  nnquietness  of  the  eartb  continued  fhnn  the 

shock.    Consequently  the  latter,  in  consistency  with  time  mentioned  untU  nearlv  11  r.  ic^with  a  species 

the  above,  must  have  continued  about  thirty-six  sec*  of  shuddering  motion  scaroely  perceptible  nnlf^as  one 

onds,  in  place  of  the  twenty-six  seconds  ascertained  were  lying  down.    There  was  heard  with  each  ^ock 

at  New  Haven.    Btill  antin,  the  shock  at  Montreal  a  peculiar  muiBed  rushing  Bound,  not  as  clear  and 

began  with  the  ♦*  No,"  which  may  have  occupied  distinct  as  the  movement  of  wind,  but  something 

four  seconds.    Then  there  were  fifteen  seconds  of  like*  it.'   At  the  moment  of  the  principal  abed:  I 

Interval;  then  eight  of  reply;  then  nine  to  ten  of  looked  at  my  wateh  and  found  the  time  to  be  ten 

estimated  oontinoance;  in  all  thirty-six  or  thirty-  minutes  of  ten— Bcwoti  time.    Time  however,  hen, 

seven  seconds  for  the  duration  of  the  shock.  is  not  well  regulate^  as  the  observatory  possesses  no 

Of  the  shock  at  Albany,  Prof.  Hough,  of  the  ISo^erw-S'TS/lScf  U'thf  S,^°  Sf  Z 

Dudley  Observatory,  reports :  gouth.    As  earthqnakes  rarely  have  their  eentres  ia 

The  shook  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  here  at  11.15  Colombia  and  are  generally  the  result  of  aotion  in 

A.  ic,  October  aoth,  and  lasted  about  one  minute.  Ecuador,  it  may  be  advisable  te  connect  this  obaer- 

Thewi^ls  of  the  building  had  a  very  marked  vibra-  vation  with  notioes  from  that  oountiy.    I  believe 

tion,  open  doors  were  mi^le  to  vibrate,  objects  hang-  there  is  but  one  volcano  in  action  in  Cokunbia — 

ing  on  the  walls  were  put  in  OBoil]ation,and  even  tables  Purac^. 

and  chairs  on  the  ground  fioor  had  a  sensible  tremor.  Some  nights  since  we  noticed  for  two  hoora  after 
At  the  time  of  the  shock  a  rumbling  noise  was  sunset  in  the  west,  and  nearly  in  the  range  of  To- 
heard,  the  clock  pendulnms  twinging  north  and  hnuL  a  well-definea  column  or  line  of  ligh^  on  tha 
south  were  made  to  vibrate  east  and  west,  showing  Cordillera.  ^  This  bore  about  due  west.  The  chaner 
that  the  earthquake  passed  in  an  eastward  direction,  ter  of  the  Ught  I  could  not  determine. 

bien  &}5Sgn«W,  ^^'^'^  m  TSng'j;  ,  J««^«7  IStt,  shocks  of  eartLqnakes  were 
seven-tenths  Of  an  inch.  During  the  shock  the  mer-  felt  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  France.  The 
oury  in  the  registering  barometer  was  in  a  violent  oscillationB  numbered  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
state  of  agitation.  five,  from  southwest  to  northeast,  each  la«- 
The  severest  effects  in  the  United  States  ing  about  the  third  of  a  second.  Some  reports 
were  remarked  at  Scranton,  Pa^  Oooperstown,  speak  of  the  shocks  as  from  north  to  south. 
Bondout,  Hudson,  and  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Montpelier,  A  series  of  earthquakes  visited  Mexico  from 
Yt.,  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  11th  to  the  19th  of  May.  The  portion  of 
Brunswick,  Me.  But  Canada  suffered  from  country  where  they  were  most  ac^ve  under- 
it  far  more.                              «  went  singular  changes.    Lake  Chicagna  en- 
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tirely  disappeared,  leaving  a  dry  soil,  with  fish,  reactions  of  the  Bulphurous  ooid  and  Bulphuretted 

alligators,  and  other  aquatic  animals,  in  it.    In  ]^^^  «^**»  **  ^""^  '^™®  '^  ^""^^  "^'^^  ^^"^ 

other  places,  Oayula  among  the  number,  a  new  "Now''if  it  be  true  that  we  have  a  vast  accumulation 

lake  was  saadenly  formed;   old  deep  wells,  ofmolten  matter  ataoertidn  depth  below  the  aurfaoe, 

which  were  drj  years  ago,  became  filled  with  which  observation  further  informs  us  must,  in  mi^or 

water,  and  other  wells  dried  up.    Trees  were  P*^,  consist  of  the  silicates  and  sulphides  of  the  me- 

uprooted  by  tlhoasands,  apd  whole  vUlages  dis-  SSJ5^''Ki'SSi>S  "^u2ST^er''fi^mS^^^^ 

appeared.    The  loss  of  hfe  and  property  was  ahould,  by  some  means  or  other,  find  its  way  down 

heavy.  into  such  a  reservoir,  to  account  for  idl  the   phe- 

A  yery  disastrous  earthquake  occurred  in  nomena  of  volcanoes,  both  mechanical  and  chemi- 

the  large  city  of  Batang,  on  the  Kinsha  River,  o^- , /he  greater  partof  the  water  so  inti^daoed 

:«   Tu;w^*    Jrrv«,«^««««2    Awx^i   iifV   ««^   ^««  would  be  at  once  converted  Into  Bteam,  which,  in  ita 

in  Thibet,  commencing  Aprd  11th  and  con-  ^„^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^tm  ftirther  expanded  by  V  heat 

tmuiDg  with  interirals  till  May  9tn,  when  a  so  great  as  that  of  molten  lava,  and  would  develop  an 

great  nre  broke  out  laying  waste  a  Large  por-  enormous  power.  Calculations  have  been  made  wnich 

tion  of  the  city  and  destroying  an  immense  *how  that  water,  even  when  treated  to  a  much  less 

number  of  lives— one  account,  probably  much  JfDttpwatnfei  ^<yid  exert  an  *'  qjeetion  foroe,"  m  it 

•               .   3         ^  1 A  AAA     o           1       •  iu     •  has  been  termed,  even  exceeding  that  developed  in 

exaggerated,  says  10,000.    Several  neighboring  eruptions  of  the  li^hest  voloanols  known.    Another 

villages  were  rumed.  portion  of  the  water  with  the  air  carried  down  along 

Joly  S6th,  an  earthquake  took  place  at  Ma-  with  it,  acting  upon  the  highly  heated  sulphides, 

najma.  Nicarasrua,  simultaneously  with  an  ac-  would  become  decomposed,  and  ftamish  the  aul- 

tiTHmWof  the  volcano  of  Mcynstombe.  |^'g^e»'^^f?§lle"?fcZor.kinl  Z^ 

In  the  adjoining  Republic  of  San  Salvadw  an  water,  V  Its  action  on  the  hot  silicates  in  presence 

earthquake  was  reported  July  27th,  and  an*  of  steam,  would  eliminate  hydroohlorio  add,  and 

other  28th,  both  severe,  but  inflicting  no  great  account  for  the  appeannces  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the 

damaireL  volatile  chlondes  found  m  volcanic  fumes.    If  we  ao^ 

9j(«.                  J.'        ^ji       XX.       1.JA         1  o^pt  this  explanaUon,  the  chemical  reactions  would 

A  volcanic  eruption  and  earthquake  destroyed  l,/b^t  the  effects  and  not  the  cause  of  volcanic 

a  number  of  villages  in  Niphon,  May  21st.  phenomena. 

Greece  was  ^aken  by  an  earthquake  July  The  destructive  effects  attendant  'on  volcanic  con- 

1st,  the  island  of  Santorin  suffering  severely.  vulsions  are  of  two  different  charaoterB,  viz.,  those 

In  Calabria,  an  earthquake,  October   7th,  w«»Bg  from  the  earthquakes  whidi  accompany  and, 

xjx  ^iuav«<»,   Bu  viMbii^uai^^   vvw^/vi     •  t»i,  ^  a  rulc,  preocdc  outbreaks;  and  those  caused  by 

caused  a  great  destruction  of  life  ana  property,  the  producta  ejected  from  tne  volcano  itself.    The 

In  bnilding  a  church  in  San  Prancisco,  the  oonnection  of  eardiquakes  with  volcanoes  has  been 

Roman  Catholics  took  into  account  the  risks  noted  from  the  oldest  times ;  the  earthquakes  which 

f'otm  An  AM-fchnnftlTA     ThA  nidA-wflllfl  rHava  thA  comm/enoed  ▲.  d.  6S  were  but  the  efforts  made  by 

nom  an  earunquaKe.    ine  siae-waiis  aoove  xne  y^^yj^^  ^  ^^^^^  i^^y^  ^^^^^  culminated  m  the 

basement  are  only  80  feet  high ;  from  these  a  ^  ©ruption  of  70 ;  the  siune  was  the  case  inMexico 
roof  na^  which,  with  the  main  roof;  is  sup-  ^^ith  Jorillo  in  irw,  and  with  the  ffreat  earthquake 
ported  independently  of  the  walls  by  two  rows  of  18S4  in  Chili,  which  ended  in  the  outbreaks  of 
of  nillais  inwde  of  them.  Both  roofe  are  firmly  Oaomo  and  three  other  volcanoes  of  the  Andes  -^  an<L 
^hi  *•„*?  P"^"-  'l^  *•  ^'  are  f»Bten«d  ^«JVm  ma.  Jh*^b^^^MjJ^e  wlu^^^ 
together  by  iron  cross-beams,  secured  by  heavy  ^^ca  and  Iquique,  waa  followed  by  the  eruption  of 
iron  boItSy  forming  a  net- work  of  great  strength*  leluga,  which,  according  to  the  latest  news,  still  con- 
It  is  anppoaed  that,  should  the  pillars  be  shaken  tlnues.  There  seems  httle  reason  to  doubt  that  all 
down,  the  roof  would  be  launched  outside  the  earthquakes  are  of  purely  volcanic  orkfin,  and  that 
^  Ti!r*i*«*  ^«:n»  «  ^^^^Y^^^  ^4?  aaAA*vi>  a./nw«  ♦Iia  volcanoca  themselves  may  be  regarded  as  so  many 
waBs,  thns  givmg  a  chance  of  escape  from  the  gafety-valves  for  blowing  hS  the  surplus  steam,  gases, 

ruins.                                                   •  and  molten  products  from  our  great  internal  ooiler ; 

Prof.  David  Forbes,  F.  R.  S.,  in  a  lecture  de-  for.  as  a  rule,  it  has  been  observed  that  earthquakes 

livered  at  London  in  June,  on  volcanoes  and  ©ither  cease  altogether  or  diminieh  greatly  in  vm> 

A^^fk^n^itiM  mM  -  lence  as  soon  as  a  neighboring  volcano  has  cleared 

eartnqnaEes,  saia .  ^^  throat. 

I  esimot  arrive  at  any  othei*  conclusion  than  that  EASTERN  OHUROHES.  At  the  beginning 

all  voleanoee  are  eonnected  with  one  another  in  depth,  of  the  year,  the  Greek  Archbishop  Lycurgos, 

"''^^^^an'^enomoS  de"^'below*^e*%^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Tenos,  a  distinguished  scholar, 

but  in  whToh^the^i^lto^  mltter-Vhlle  always^^-  v^?  ^^  studied  at  the  German  universities, 

tnmmf  eertun  general  oharaoters— has  undeT|*one  made  a  visit  to  England,  where  he  was  re- 

eonMmbld  modifloations  in  composition,  mine-  ceived  with  marked  honors.  In  his  interconrse 

"^^K?^.."*^  ohemlcal,  from  time  to  time  in  the  ^ith  the  representatives  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

world's  history ;  for,  under  the  term  volcanic  rocks,  I  ,1   x^    nvnw^d  hia  svmnathv  with  the  mova- 

would  here  include  all  eruptive  rocks  without  excep-  ^^^^  'f  avowett  Dis  sympainy  wim  me  mo\  e- 

flon,  whether  eaUed  granites,  syenites,  porphyrites,  ment  for  bnngmg  about  a  closer  nnion  be- 

ba«lt»v  er  lava,  all  of  which  I  regard  as  Dut  so  many  tween  the  Anglican  and  the  Eastern  Churches. 


Now  a  few  words  on  their  «i8iform  emanations,  which  ^^^  ^^  archbishop  la  reported  to  have  said ; 

consist  in  greater  part  of  the  vapor  of  water,  i.  e.,  I  have  seen  with  joy  in  r(mf  renowned  nation  the 

ateaa,  rio«g  with  volatile  chlondes,  hydroohlorio  prevalence  of  divine  seal  fbr  the  true  futh.  and  the 

and  Huphjnom  ao&dsy  mtrogen  and  sulphuretted^  hy-  just  aversion  to  all  novel  adulterations  of  tne  divine 

drogen  gases.  The  sulphur,  seen  to  be  sublimed  in  so  teaching  of  the  holy  Scriptures ;  and,  above  all,  the 

large  qnaKtitles,  is  pTOpably  derived  from  the  mutual  earnestness,  well-pleasing  to  God,  with  which  j0ut 
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iooiety  Ib  tmremittingly  working  for  the  McompliBh-  Bion— btin^  wholly  spiritual,  heavenlr,  And  ndiftot, 

ment  of  that  divine  word — ^*  Tnat  all  may  be  one."  is  the  one  and  indivisible  soul  of  tne  one  ChnrcH 

That  earneBtness  of  yours  is  assuredly  blessed  by  Him  which  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  sancti- 

who  gave  us  the  commandment  to  love  one  another,  fies,  quickens,  nurtures,  influences,  and  rulM,  to  all 

and  is  recognized  with  ioy  by  his  Orthodox  Church,  iwes.    These^  beloved  and  inodt  honored  Mother, 

which  prays  night  and  oay  for  the  union  of  alL   And  tHese  are  the  things  good  and  printable  to  men,  faith 

I  now,  on  my  return  home,  shall  fiilfll  a  most  sacred  pure  and  undefiled,  and  one  onlv-,  workin^^  through 

duty  in  reporting  to  all  the  most  reverend  hierarchs  a  love  bearing  many  branches  and  every  frmt.  Thes« 

in  those  parts  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  amonff  things  straighten,  smooth,  and  prepare  beforehand 

you ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  also,  your  lore  ana  the  ways  and  the  paths  of  the  spiiitnal  nsity  and 

sympathy  for  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  which  feUowship  of  the  laithful  eveiywhere,  in.  the  ono 

not  only  possesses  the  privilege  of  reading  the  heav-  faith  and  hope  of  our  calling,  who  are  aa  branches 

enly  doctrine  of  the  ^ew  Testament  in  the  language  growing  together  on  the  one  tree  planted  of  heaven 

in  which  it  was  originally  written,  but  has  also  been  and  watered  of  Qod,  as  inseparable  members  of  the 

counted  worthy  of  the  mvine  grace  to  preserve  that  one   Christ-bearing  body,  the  Church,  as   bright 

very  doctrine  nncorrupted  and  unadulterated,  and  morning  stars  of  the  light  of  truth.    In  return,  then, 


Jrour  respect  and  good-will:  and.  in  fine,  I  will  most  devout  snepherds  and  rulers,  exhibited^hether 
eave  notning  undone,  beloved  brotxiers  in  Christ,  to  in  the  person  of  the  sold  Orthodox  East^n  Arch- 
bring  to  a  mippy  accomplishment,  so  &r  as  in  me  bishop,  or  in  our  humble  person,  toward  our  Eastern 
lies,  the  truly  evan^diicai  and  God-approved  design  Orthodoxy  and  true  Catholicity,  which  by  the  mercv 
which  your  society  is  pursuing.  of  God  reverently  keeps  to  the  old  patho,  with  thie 
rrvTkx»'i-i»/^j.x«  1  1^  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  august  (Ecumenical  Coim- 
Tho  Patriarch  ©f  Oonstantinople  received  cils— in  return,  we  say,  for  fil  these  things,  we  ren- 
the  report  of  Archbishop  Lycurgos  on  the  den  as  is  due,  and  with  all  zeal,  our  hearty  thanks, 
progress  of  the  intercommanioii  movement  in  ^^^  <^  down  that  rich  blessing  and  reoompenje 
England  with  great  joy,  and  thus  expressed  J[Wch  comes  from  God  our  Saviour,  uw>n  all  the 
i»5- A.«i:««-  :«  -  i^**««  +.X  ♦!>*  A^»i.v;Ji.^»  r«if  Christ-loving,  glonous,  and  heroic  Albion,  which 
bis  feelmgs  m  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  ^^^^  g^^h  elgeVncss  and  in  an  unfettered  rnirit  cf 

tJanterbury :  freedom  marvellously  recurs  to  customs  handed  dovn 

Gregory,, 
Constantinop 
Patriarch 

th^^fgUiSriTcoVfe^^^^  ^-  ^"  *l^i5g8,  who  is  the  head,  evin  Chiiat.'*    Ms; 

bell,  peace  from  God  and  the  brotherly  salutation  m  ^^  «^  ^^  boundless  mercy  be  wi^  jma  HoU- 

Christ.  At  the  most  revered  and  worid-saving  feasts  ?^»  ^''V'^?f!'  TJ^  entertain  deep  regard  and  afFec- 

of  the  immacuUte  Passion  and  of  the  life-bearing  tion,  and  with  all  who  are  under  your  paaU)^  charge. 

Besurrection  of  the  Lord,  we  entertained  here  in  joy  .     «       -^                                     ixiuSAxUKl. 

and  gladness  (^  heart  tke  Lord  Alexander  Lycurgos,  -^i^^^  »^,  i8<o. 

Mo^id'ha^? aSi?t  »d^Uo'^-minSSr;o^  \^'>i}?'t'  ^"'.""  ^T  "^"^  ?^^**!^ 

his  auspicious  return  fix)m  your  renowned  and  Christ-  to  the  Archbiahop  of  Canterbury  by  tae  Synod 

loving  country,  and  were  gladdened  in  spirit,  and  of  the  Church  of  Greece.    After  thtuikmg  tiie 


revelTed  in  the  joy  of  mutu^  oonverBation,  while  he  English  people  for  their  interest  in  the  conflict 

narrated  and  told  at  length,  and  we  with  jffection  of  Greece  for  freedom,  and  the  Enffliah  Church 

and  eagerness  made  mquines,  and  listened  to  hia  ^   w^^woiv*  axwuvui,  iwu  wiv  .uu|^uou  v^uuivu 

account  of  all  the  good  things  that  were  said  of  our  '^^  t**^  honors  shown  to  Archbishop  JLtcui^os, 

unworthy  self^  both  by  your  Holiness,  whom  we  the  letter  of  the  Synod  continues : 

highly  regard  pi  Christ,  and  by  very  many  wise  and  .        j.     i     ^i.    o       jo       j    ^.v    j^v      v   # 

powerful  men,  especially  by  the  mbst  eminent  and  ^  Acoordmfflj,  the  Sacred  Synod  of  the  Church  of 

Sistinguished  toAs  Ghidstone  and  Eedliif  Kaningk  Greece,  wisW  to  ffive  some  sure  token  of  broUier- 

[Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe],  as  they  praised  aid  ^J^ov^  ^P^^^^  English  Church,  md  being  of  one 

Lagnifled  our  state  here.    It  was  with  pWui«  that  n**^?  ^ **^  J^*  ^""^l  flvnod  aaswabled  round,  the 

welieard  of  all  the  conspicuous  honorsf kindly  acts,  ?<>»«^  H0I7  (Ecumenical  Patriarch,  has  detoimmed 

and  hospiuble  wekome,  which  were  s'hown  to  the  hyencychcal  letters  to  direct  the  saxjredclOTgy  under 

--  --  -t- 'ar  as  possible  brotherly  kindness  in  all 

Christians  of  your  confbssion,  and  if 
should  die  at  a  ^ace  irhnm  no 

E^knd^  nit  evei"  itA^w^i  iSd''IIi?wwfGl  "fiueen  Pjesent,  to  render  them  fitting  burial,  an?2^piayers 

heraelf  exoepted-beingproofs,  an^  genuine  and  ^^  ^^  Church  for  their  souls. 

brifi^ht  reflections,  of  the  ^proved  conversation  in  In  the  Church  of  Russia  oonsiderabl©  prog- 

^cSSn-ff  tt^liil7J?^  ^^^tTsJe'cSltiS:  -f «  J^^-f  ^-%}>^  ™?d-  ^li"^^'^ 

terested  were  we  in  hearing  of  all  that  his  Holiness  o^  the  Bible.     The  Russian  Bible  Society  has 

saw  and  heard  in  person  throuffhout  the  whole  ex-  been  formally  authorized  by  the  €r0Temm«nt 

tent  of  England,  truly  admirable  and  godly  deeds  to  resume  its  operations.  The  Holy  Synod  ias 

and  words,  aU  chara^emmg  the  u'dent  Mid  lofty  ^^  prfnUng  establishment  fully  occupied  in 

reverence  and  sympathy  toward  the  holy  and  Ortho-  1\_  *^  71     **  j.T*^    !!*  aiT:  a    ^L*--      *^^5n.  J!I 

dox  Eastern  ChuiSTwhich,  glorying  m  the  Lord  Preparing  editions  of  the  Scnptores.     These 

over  the  long  and  terrible  persecutions  and  conflicts  ve  sent  forth  m  such  variety  of  form  and  type 

of  martyrdom,  the  heavenl]^'  bridegroom,  having  as  to  meet  all  requirements  of  p(^ular  iM^ 

pitied  arid  loved,  did  not  deprive  of  the  bright  mys-  ^nd  preference.    From  this  source  the.a«QDcy 

tic  candlestick,  and  of  all  the  perfect  and  unsullied  ^*  ±.tl^  Ti-;*;«k  ^-^a  i?^*^!^^  miA^  a^^u^T^  «.wL 

treasure  of  the  &ith-the  apostonc  and  God-doUvered  ^^  the  Bntish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  pro- 

faith,  which,  aUen  to  profene  and  vain  babblings  and  <5"re8  books.     The  circuUition  by  that  agency 

new  dogmas,  and  to  stratagems  of  error  and  oompul-  amounted,  in  1868^  to  64,830  volumes.     They 
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were  in  various  laagQagea,  as  modem  Rvsa,  tides  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  a  district 

Slavonic,  Lettish,  Polish,  Swedish,  and  inanj  to  claim  an  extension  of  the  exarchate.    This,  it 

otherSb  was  thoaght,  would  be  a  fruitful  source  of  bitter 

TJie  long-pending  Bulgarian  Church  ques-  feuds  between  the  two  nationalities,  and  would 

tioa  found  at  last  its  solution  hj  a  firman,  oontribute  not  a  little  to  enhance  their  mutual 

which  was  communicated  to  the  Greek  patriar-  dislike  and  Jealous/.    The  Bulgarians,  on  the 

chate  on  the  10th  of  March.    The  firman  con-  other  hand,  sent  a  special  deputation  to  Aali 

tains  eleven  paragraphs,  which  are  substan-  Pacha,  the  Turkish  minister,  to  express  their 

tidlj  as  follows :  gratitude  for  the  firman.     The  Patriarch,  in 

AsncLBl.  Provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  sep-  &e  month  of  April,  convened  the  synod  and 
trate  eharch-Bdmimstratiott  for  the  Bnlgarians,  which  the  national  council,  who  resolved  to  reject  the 
^^*^^  ^  J^^^\^\^  F^'*^  ^C  ^^®  Bulgarians,  firman  as  being  in  conflict  with  the  canons  of 
Ak.  a.  The  chief  of  the  BulMriim  metropohtane  ^  Church.  They  were  of  opinion  that  an 
receives  the  title  of  exarch,  and  presides  over  the  *^  v/A^^kw**.  -^^^J  "«*«  v*  ^4*11*^^**  v«ou  au 
Balgarian  sTOod.  Abt.  S.  The  exarch  as  well  aa  the  <Boamenical  oonncil  would  have  to  be  sum- 
bishops  ihau  be  elected  in  acoordanee  with  the  rego-  moned.  The  Patriarch,  in  accordance  with 
latioiu  hitherto  observed ;  the  election  of  the  exarch  the  above  resolution,  officiallv  announced  to 
to  be  eooflnned  by  the  oecumenical  patriarchs,  Ajit.  thfi  Hnhlimft  Pnrtfl  his  rpiA/*tinn  nf  thA  firniAn 
4.  The  exaroh  revives  hia  appointment  by  the  Sub-  r^^^^^il!"^  ft?^^  ms  rejection  ot  tne  nrman 
lime  PoitepreviotB  to  his  coMccration,  and  ifl  bound  concerning  the  Bulgarian  Church  question, 
to  iaj  prtj^er  for  the  Patriarch  whenever  he  holds  oonteniding  that  the  Sublime  Porte  had  no 
bivinewrvice.  Abt.  5.  Btipolates  the  fonnalitiee  to  right  to  modify  the  legal  posttion  of  the 
be  observed  in  auppliating  for  the  appointment  (in-  Church.  On  the  19th  of  April,  the  Grand- 
iUlh&on)  by  the  Bubhme  Porte,  Abt  6.  In  aU  yj^ier  repUed  to  the  Patriarch  that  the  Sub- 
matten  of  a  spuntual  nature,  the  exarch  has  to  con-  •;  >»  **'*'**r** ,  „  ,  €»v»«»*  w,**  i*uuv  •**«  ^^mw 
Bfllt  with  the  fttriarxsh.  Abt.  7.  The  new  Bulgarian  "°»®  *  o^^e  had  all  due  respect  and  considera- 
Chureh,  UIm  the  chuTches  of  Soumania,  GreecCf  and  tton  for  the  rights  of  the  patriarchate,  but 
Serm,  obtama  the  holy  oil  (chrisma)  from  the  patri-  that,  as  the  firman  did  not  in  anf  way  trespass 

S^f^nd^yoi/his  *^^^  Aot  ^9*  T?e  m'  ^?^°  *^^^  ^^^^  ^*  ®^^°^^  ^  mainUined. 
wrian  Church  Vnd  thi  bwhopric  (Met<Jchion)  in  the  ,?®  protected  against  the  charge  that  the  Sub- 
Pbaiur  are  labiect  to  the  exarch,  who  may  tempo-  Itme  Porte  had  m  any  mstanoe  abandoned  the 
rarilr  reside  InMetochion.  Baring  this  temporary  old  established  principle  of  non-interference 
nraideoce  he  muat  observe  Uie  same  rules  wd  regu-  in  the  religions  affairs  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
buoQ5  which  ^ve  been  eatabUshed  for  the  Patriarch  Ottoman  empire  not  adhering  to  Uie  Church 
of  Jerusalem  during  his  residence  m  the  Phanar.  r^i^y^.ZTV  nxi  «V*"^*"*©  ^  wv  ^u%uy,u 
Act.  10.  The  Bulganan  Exarchate  comprises  fourteen  of  the  faithful.  The  solution  of  the  conflict  as 
diooeKs:  Rostscbuk,  SUistria,  Sohumla.  Timovo,  given  by  the  firman  could  not  possibly  be  eon- 
Sophia,  Wlddin,  Nisch,  SUvno,  Veles,  Samakovo.  atrued  into  such  an  intervention.    On  the  con- 

thJ*!?S^*'  7^  ^^'^fro'S'*^'™'-  y.^^'^^^l  V  trary,  it  did  not  contain  any  thing  but  what 

the  cities  of  Varna,  AnchialQ,  Mesembna,  Slzeboli,  +1,^  fl„K««.A  x>^^^  \.»a  ^^.^Ja^^^  *r^  k^  *\.^ 

and  of  twenty  vUlagee  on  the  dUck  Sea,  are  reserved  *?l_^^^il??^^^!^  '^^  considered  to  be  the 

for  the  Greeks.    P&lippople  has  been  divided  into  vi^s  of  his  Holiness  on  the  subject,  With  such 

tro  eqaol  halves,  one  of  which,  together  with  the  alight  modifications  as  had  been  proposed  by 

nbuths  is  reUined  bv  the  Greeks,  while  the  other  the  mixed  commission  appointed  some  time 

i^l^!^^l?'**^'  £v^/-?S*T  ^S^??^.*f  *^?»?5"  ftffo  by  the  Porte  and  by  the  two  contending 

ganans.    Whenever  proof  is  adduced  that  two-thirds  ^*\..^  u«oaw*to  omm.  wj  vuv  i.ttv  vvuTOuv^uig 

of  the  mhabitanta  of  a  dioeeae  are  Bulgarians,  such  parties.     In  accordance  witfi  this  conviction, 

diocese  shall  bo  tranaferred  to  the  exarohate.    Abt.  he  would  beg  leave  to  notify  his  Holiness  that 

11.  All  Bulgarian  monaateriea  which  are  under  the  the  firman  should  be  upheld  and  executed  to 

patriarchate  at*  the  present  time  eholl  remain  so  in  itg  fy^\\  extent. 

To  this  the  Patriarch  replied : 

weete  demanded  of  the  Patriarch  that  he  Your  iflghnesa  haa  been  pleaaed  to  transmit  to  the 

imoald  either  reject  it  or  hand  in  his  resigna^  patriarchate  at  the  hands  ofMeean.  Chriataki  Efendi 

tioD.    Their  indignation  at  this  solution  of  the  Bagraphaa  and  Kara^Teodor  the  imperial  firman  on 

^piastlra  at  issue  was  beyond  all  bounds,  and  pa^hment,  which  solved  the  Brdgariwi  Church 

WM  niAM^..wA  V-  ^k^i.  !•«*  .rw^«»4^4.:^Jr4-k»4..  question  after  It  haa  now  been  pending  for  the  last 

WM  moreased  by  their  own  conviction  that;  g.^  years.     The  patriarchate,  alwayrToonwaoua  of  ita 

had  they  made  some  reasonable  Concessions  in  duty  toward  the  master  appointed  by  God  to  rule  His 

dae  tune,  the  difficulty  might  have  been  avoid-  peoples,  haa  at  all  times  remamea  foreign  to  the 

ed  altogether.    Por  the  party  who  had  based  thoofht  that  the  decisions  of  the  august  sovereigns 

their  plans  for  a  restoration  of  a  Greek  em-  inairpoUtioalqueatlons  should  not  be  m^^ 

n:..«  Ju^Sr/      Z    TT^xT^/ri  •    V  ii:»^^  Btnctly  obeved.    The  Onental  Church  haa  always 

pire  on  the  imity  of  the  Church  this  was  a  willingly  an'd  respeotftiUy  obeyed  her  hiwful  aover- 

serere  brow,  their  hopes  m  the  nitore  founda-  eigne,  while  the  latter  have  alwaya  respeoted  the  do- 

tion  of  a  Greek  empire  extending  to  the  banks  main  which  is  exclusively  under  the  administration 

of  the  DflDube  beimr  thus  entirely  anttihilated.  ^^  A^«  Church.    The  Sultans  of  glorious  memory,  as 

That  tv*  m,,»^^\AiIu^^m^*  ^fi  *  <^t^«<.4.A  viTr\^^  ^cll  as  their  piv^aent  successor  (whose  power  may  be 

Ihat  tha  reMablishment  of  a  separate  B^  invincible),  ^avti  atwaya  drawii  a  dis^ot  Wbe- 

nan  t,iiaiy)ii^  analogous  to  the  berviaa,  Kou-  tweenolvil  and  eocleaiaatioal  authority;  they  reoog- 

ma&isD^  andHellenio  Churches,  was  not  in  con-  nixed  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  of  the 

trvdistion  wHh  the  oanons  of   tiie  Chnroh,  hitter,  and  guaranteed  them  by  Hatty-Hooraayooma. 

m^L't  ?"?  ^f"""^  ^""T.  ?L  *M  &"f  ^5if  ^hlt  itsrcTve^L^^uriM 

fflcasare  were  forced  to  concede.    But  they  all  been  under  the  immediate  pit)tection  of  the  imperial 

DUuned  the  latter  part  of  Article  10,  which  en-  throne.    Your  Highnees  I  if  the  finnan  had  not  been 
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any  thin^  else  but  the  sanction  of  a  concordat  between  The  Patriarob  Gregory  inrinted  vpon  bis  &a- 
the  patriarchate  and  the  BuJ^ianj,  we  would  re^  miiaal.  In  a  letter  to  the  Grand-Yiner,  he 
Bpect  and  aooen(  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  matters  j^^^,.,^  xi.^  «,»«»/v«o+;/*«  «/  «««  ^^m-m%M^Jii^^\ 
£e  diflfercnt  ^n  it  decides  on  Church  matters,  and  declared  the  convocatioii  of  an  cecomenii^ 
as  such  decision  is  in  contradiction  with  the  canons,  coancil  to  DO  nMiispHensable,  remarkmg  tnat, 
and  does  deadly  ii^uiy  to  the  rights  and  privileges  shoald  the  convoeation  not  be  granted  or  is 
of  our  holy  see,  the  patziarchate  cannot  accept  the  saay  way  m|;erfered  ?nth,  he  womd  be  unable 
ultimatum  of  the  imperial  Government.  Hignness  1  ^^  fiioA}) Amm  thn  dnHM  nf  hia  ht%W  oflfW^  sat 
as  the  Bulgarians  are  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  voice  J®  MWharge  tne  antWB  Of  MB  ^KfO^^  My 
of  the  reconciliation  which  we  are  aiming  at;  as,  longer.  In  hi8  reply,  Aaii  Pacha  endeayored 
furthermore,  the  imperial  Government  is  not  compe-  to  indnce  the  Patnarch  to  deflut  from  kiB  de- 
tent to  solve  a  Chur^  question  in  an  iirevocaDle  mand,  saymgthat  he  waannable  to  see  the  ne- 
manner;  as,  janally,  this  abnormal  condition  of  affairs  cessity  of  conTokinir  an  oecumenical  conndl 
iiyurw  and  compromits  ancient  rights-theCEcumen-  ^  ^^  aolntion  of  a  purely  administa^tiTe 
loal  Patriarchate  renews  its  prayer  that  the  imperial  *^*^  *.  dy.!*  ri  t>^  *^  ,  ■'  ■""**«*•*»•*— "*^ 
Government  may  grant  the  convocation  of  an  oecu-  question,  lixe  the  jDUiganao,  'wnue  no  soch 
menical  council,  wnich  is  alone  entitled  to  designate  council  had  been  conyened  for  many  centories, 
the  lawful  solution  of  this  question,  binding  for  both  although  questions  of  far  greater  importance 
parts.   We  furthermore  supplicate  the  imperial  Gov-  ^^  y^  ^  ^^  issue  fi-om  time  to  time.     Should 

emment  to  adopt  proper  measures  for  the  suppression     -i.    t>  i       -  «     l ^,^ «v^  .«  4tk«:4.  ^.^^  ^.r 

of  the  disorder  which  threatens  the  peace  among  our  ^^^  BuIganMis,  however,  mrfce  an  micitu©©  of 

ilock,  and  which  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  oiicu-  the  concessions    granted  them,   the  SUDlime 

lars  of  the  Bulgarian  leaders,  dated  the  15th  instant.  Porte  would  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  energetic 

The  (Ecumerfoal  Patriarchate  hands    its    protest  measures  against  them.    But  these  promises, 

ag^nst  these  disturbances  to  the  impenal  tfovem-  ^^.^^  were  supposed  to  be  gjven  in  owierto 

Written  and  given  hi  our  patriarchal  residence,  on  avert  the  interference  of  Russia,  didnotprove 

the  24th  of  March  (old  style),  18Y0.  satisfactory  to  the  patriarchate.    The  twelre 

(Signed)  GREGOEY  CONSTANTINE,  Patriarch,  bishops  of  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  conse- 

(Coimtersigned)  All  the  members  of  Uie  Holy  Bj-  quentiy  sent  a  synodic  letter  to  the  Suhlime 

"  Porte,  in  which  they  imj^ore  the  Imperial 

On  April  20th  (old  style,  7th  of  April)  the  Government  to  settle  the  jBu]garian  question 

Patriarch  Gregory  again  wrote  to  the  Grand-  on  the  basis  proposed  by  the  Patriarch  in  1869. 

YiziBr  in  reply  to  his  justification  of  the  Bui-  This,  they  contended,  would  be  the  only  way  to 

garian  firman.    He  protested  agunst  the  name  preserve  to  the  church  a  patriarch  so  much  es- 

^^  Bulgarian  Church,"  saying  that  there  is  only  teemed  as  Gregory,  and  to  suppress  the  dis- 

one  indivisible  and  uuivei'sal  apostolic  Church,  turbances,  which  had  been  created  by  the  Bui- 

to  which  several  nations  adhere,  but  the  indi'f  garians  in  the  capital  as  well  as  in  the  prov- 

visibility  of  which  had  been  ordained  directly  inces. 

by  the  Holy  Ghost,  like  all  the  laws  for  the  This  remoustrance  apparentlrf  made  a  deep 
administration  of  the  Church.  He  further-  impression  in  Constantinople.  The  Grand- 
more  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  him*  to  Vizier,  whether  actuaUy  convinced  of  the  right 
recognize  a  regulation  which  had  been  set  up  of  the  Church  to  convene  an  oecumenical  syn- 
witb  the  cooperation  of  laymen,  as  the  latter  od  for  the  solution  of  the  Bulgarian  question, 
are  incompetent  in  religious  matters.  He  said  or  actuated  by  motives  of  policy,  sent  a  minis- 
that  he  had  not  neglected  to  call  the  attention  terial  rescript  to  the  patriarchate,  bv  which  he 
of  Aali  Pacha,  during  the  preliminary  delibera-  requested  the  latter  to  send  to  the  Sublime  Porte 
tions,  to  the  firman  in  question.  But  as  Aali  a  programme  of  the  questions  to  be  discussed 
Pacha,  being  a  layman,  could  not  decide  upon  by  the  o&cn menical  synod,  in  order  that  it 
religious  affairs,  and  as  he,  in  the  capacity  of  might  obtain  the  imperial  sanction.  The  un- 
Patriarch,  could  not  recede  one  inch  from  the  willingness  of  the  Porte  to  allow  the  qnestioo 
canons  of  the  Church,  he  must  insist  upon  the  to  be  reopened,  and  the  reluetanee  of  the 
convocation  of  an  cBcumenical  council,  alone  Russian  Synod  to  take  part  in  the  diapnte, 
competent  to  decide  the  question  at  issue*  As  were  thus  apparently  oreroome.  Under  date 
the  supplication  which  he  had  sent  in  to  the  of  November  15th,  the  Grand- Yiaer  ae* 
Grand-Vizier  for  that  purpose  belonged  ex-  Icnowledges  the  reeeipt  of  another  oommunica- 
clusively  to  the  province  of  ecclesiastical  af-  tion  from  the'  patriarchate  and  of  a  synodical 
fairs,  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  letter  or  mazbata  flrom  the  Metropolitana,  con- 
politics,  he  be^ed  to  reiterate  his  prayer  for  firmatorj^  of  the  **  tarkir ''  of  his  holineae ;  and 
its  sanction*  The  Bulgarian  committee,  on  expresses  the  hope  that  the  caution  and  mod- 
the  other  hand,  issued  a  circular  in  which  the  oration  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  in  dealing  with 
solution  of  the  question  by  the  firman  was  de-  a  question  so  subtle  and  delicate,  and  wluefa 
dared  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  and  corre-  has  been  the  cause  of  incessant  diiSereneea  be- 
sponding  with  their  just  demands.  They  t ween  two  parties,  both  subjects  of  the  empire, 
pointed  out  that  the  principal  demand  of  the  will  be  acknowledged  and  appreciated.  TIfhile 
Orthodox  Bulgarians  had  been,' that  their  the  Government  of  the  Sultan  will  remain  trQ« 
church  and  bishoprics  should  be  intrusted  to  to  its  former  policy  in  regard  to  churoh  qnea- 
a  clergy  familiar  with  the  Bulgarian  language,  tions,  it  will  continue  to  wateh  £or  the  proven- 
and  that  they  did  not  understand  how  the  pa-  tion  of  all  abuse,  and  for  the  suf^resslon  of  all 
triarchate  could  designate  as  unevangelical  so  disturbances,  from  whatever  quarter  they  mt^ 
legitimate  a  desire«  come.    And^  although  the  Government  haa  not 
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deemed  tiie  coDTemng  of  an  odcnmenioal  ooim-  appeared,  therefore,  to  the  rest  of  Earope  as 

dl  neceaaarj-  in  order  to  find  a  proper  solalion  intruders,  and  the  more  so,  because  all  Europe 

of  the  qaesdon  at  issue,  it  is  willing  to  ^rield  to  (with  the  exoeption  of  a  small  province  of 

the  etmest  sapplication  of  his  holinees  and  of  Spain,  then  ocoupied  by  the  Moors)  was  Chris- 

the  Sjnod  of  Metropditans  on  that  point.  Bnt,  tian,  and  the  TnrKS  established  a  Mohammedan 

sa^tiieGrand'yizterinoonolanon,  ^'in  order  djnastj.    The  expulsion  of  these   intruders 

that  the8ablime  Porte  maj  be  enabled  to  come  was,  therefore,  regarded  as  a  family'  affair  for 

to  a  dedsioB,  it  is  necessary  that  a  programme  the  whole  of  Ohristian  Europe.    The  Turkish 

of  the  deliberstions  of  the  proposed  (Eonmeni*  power  attained  its  zenith  under  Soljman  II., 

calCooncU  and  the  limits  of  its  action  be  made  who  even  subdued  Lower  Hungary  and  Tran- 

known;  thereforeL  your  ho^ess  isrespectflilly  sylrania,  made  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  tribu- 

Bolidtted  to  submit  such  a  programme  to  the  tary,  and  greatly  enlarged  his  dominions  in 

appro7«l  of  the  Sublime  Porte."  Asia  and  Africa.    The  Sultan  was  acknowl- 

To  this  the  Patriarch  replied :  edged  as  the  head  of  all  Mohammedans,  .and 

▼e  hsd  tho  honor  of  receiving  the  rescript  l>«<5ame,  therefore,  aU  the  more  objectionable 

rTelueie)  Thieh  your  highness  has  oondesOended  to  to  his  own  Ohristian  subjects  and  to  the  Ghris- 

lonrani  te  m,  m  a  reply  to  oar  letter  uid  the  Mubats  tian  governments  of  Europe.    With  the  death 

''Z  Ml!^^^lV^P*'"*^\t.^^'*^*'^*  iV*  "^^  of  Solyman  (1566)  the  Turkish  power  began  to 

Eluil  be  anthonzed  to  convene  the  OScamemcal  Conn-  j  ^«u«l  «^  j  u-  ^i^  i^  i?»«^«>.^  iCl^<.««  *^  ^^^^^  ^ 

cil,  to  which  will  appertain  the  final  solution  of  the  dedme,  and  its  wars  m  Europe  began  to  assume 

Batotrun  question   by  canonical  decision.     Your  lc89  of  an  aggressive  than  ot  a  defensive  char- 

higSoess  ezpreaees  the  desire  to  know  beforehand  acter.    But  the  greatest  change  in  the  position 

the  obiecte  and  the  limits  of  the  deliberalions  of  the  of  Turkey  with  regard  to  the  remainder  of  Eu- 

«r*'rwil?«'?.n.t'^^^^^^^  '0P«  <iates  from  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great. 

wune.    We  nave  tne  honor  ox  iniorminff  you  that  the  taI ^u         ^ -j.x.  xi.    a     ji«x»       i      i»        ^j.i- 

OEcamenical  Council,  for  whose  convocation  we  re-  It  was  thenceforth  the  traditional  policy  of  the 

qneeted  the  authorization  of  the  Imperial  Oovemment,  rulers  of  Russia  to  extend  their  empire  on  the 

will  hare  to  investig^  and  toacQust  tfaeeontroveray  one  side  to  the  Baltic,  and  on  the  other  to  the 

jhioh  has  aiiMQ  between  the  patriarchate  and  the  Mediterranean.    Russia  and  Turkey  became 

Bolfmaaa.    Your  higrhness  is  aware  that  said  con-  ir-eoonoilable  enemifla      In  ITTA  Tnrlrftv  wns 

troTenj  resulted  parfly  from  the  circumstance  that  ir™oo^O"awe  enemies,     in  177 J  lurKey  was 

theBiilgarians  did  not  consider  satisfactory  the  con-  compelled  to  conclude  the  fatal  Treaty  of  Kai- 

conkms  whidi  we  granted  them  in  regajrd  to  the  ad-  nardshi,  which  gives  to  Russia  the  right  of 

mioistiation  of  the  Church,  partly  from  the  fact  that  free  navigation  on  the  Turkish  seas,  inclusive 

the  Bdjariaas  demand  something  w^^^  of  the   Dardanelles,   as   well    as   Taganrog, 

opposition  to  the  spirit  of  our  faith  and  to  the  com-  ir^^^^u    Trs^v^w,.    L-^a    a-^«     .^^^.J!^;!   ♦i?^ 

mandsoftheholycanons,  although  they  pretend  that  prwch,  Kinburn,  and  Asov,   advanced  the 

their  proposals  are  not  at  all  in  contradiction  to  the  irontier  of  Russia  to  the  Bug,  declared  the  in- 

holrhws.   Thus  the  labors  of  the  oouncll,  which  will  dependence  of  the  Crimea,  gave  to  Russia  a 

not  toyeh  oq  Miy  seoular  question,  will  be  atriotly  protectorate  over  the  Danubian  principalities, 

'^Z^^^l^^'^^^rJ'^Zli  and  .  right  of  guard|«.8hip  over  the  Greek 

«&?ioM  made  by  the  patriarchate,  will  be  minutely  churches  in  Turkey.     Only  four  years  later  the 

and  Impaitially  eemtimzed,  upon  which  the  council  Empress  Catharine  occupied  the  Crimea,  the 

*ill  eome  to  a  deoision  in  aooordonoe  with  the  spirit  island  of  Taman,  and  other  portions  of  Turke}-, 

of  the  canons,  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal.  ^nd  thus  became  mistress  of  the  Black  Sea.     A 

wV^tel'''"  ^^^^^^^GBSfer"  new  war  between  Russia  an^Turk^^^ 

lira  III.,  ended  January  9,  1772,  m  the  Treatv 

EASTERN  QUESTION.    The  Eastern  ques-  of  Jassy,  by  which  Turkey  lost  Pczakov,  and 

tion,  or  the  question  as  to  the  future  fate  of  the  both  banks  of  the  Bug    and  the   Dnieper, 

peninsala  of  the  Balkan  and  of  the  Turkish  During  the  negotiations  for   concluding  the 

Empire,  has  during  the  last  fifty  years  been  one  Peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  Alexander  I.  proposed 

of  the  most  serious  and  difficult  complications  to  Napoleon  a  partition  of  Turkey.    They  ar- 

of  Eoropean  politics.    In  November,  1870,  it  rived  at  an  agreement  concerning  all  points 

threatened  Europe  with  another  Eastern  war,  except  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  which 

snd  although  the  real  outbreak  of  hostilities  Alexander  claimed,  and  Napoleon  would  not 

was  a^oumed,  as  an  International  Conference  yield.     "  Once  mistress  of  Constantinople,'' 

of  the  great  powers  was  called  for  the  purpose  said  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  to  Dr.  O'Meara, 

of  finding  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  pending  "Russia  would  control  the  whole  commerce  of 

difficulties,  the  danger  of  another  Eastern  war  the  Mediterranean ;  if  it  becomes  a  great  naval 

is  by  no  means  ended.    It  is,  on  the  contrary,  power,  and  God  knows  what  may  come  from 

Almost  certain,  that  far-going  ohanges  in  the  it,  it  wants  a  war,  marches  a  large  army  a^inst 

present  territorial  condition  of  the  Ottoman  India,  and  India  is  lost  for  England.    Of  all 

Empire  will  sooner  or  later  be  effected,  and  that,  the  powers,  Russia  is  most  to  be  dreaded.    To 

^u^  the  territory  now  constituting  Turkey  oppose  a  bar  ^ to  these  barbarians,  I  medi- 

ihall  be  reoonstructed  on  a  lasting  basis,  the  tated  the  restoration  of  Poland.''     In  1812 

Eastern  question  wfU  not  oease  to  agitate  En-  Turkey  had  to  conclude  the  Peace  of  Bucha- 

rope  and  to  threaten  its  peace.  rest,  by  which   Russia  received  Bessarabia* 

The  Turks  entered  Europe  as  conquerors,  From  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Turkey  was  ex- 

loiu?  after  each  country  had  obtained  fixed  eluded  because  Russia  insisted  that,  in  accord- 

landmarks  and  settled  goyemments.     They  ance  with  former  treaties,  she  could  not  allow 
Youx.— 17  A 
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the  intervention  of  any  foreign  powers  in  the  tioipate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  quadruple 
settlement  of  difSenlties  between  her  and  Tnr«  alliance,  a  fact  not  eolj  of  grelHt  importance 
key.    The  Greek  war  of  independenoe  entailed  with  regard  to  her  Aitore  po«feion  tow^^  the 
on  Turkey  a  considerable  loss  of  territory ;  the  other  European  powers,  bnt  altogether  without 
establishment  of  a  new  kmgdom,  whioh  was  preeedent.     The   rights  of  tl»  Yioeray  of 
naturally  bent  on  ooOperating  with  any  other  Egypt  were  gnarantoed  npon  his  prcmlBe  of 
enemy  of  Turkey  for  the  orerthrow  of  her  the  pi^yment  cKf  tribute  and  of  the  redneticMi  of 
power;  the  destmotion  of  her  entire  fleet  (Octo*  his  army.     Enssia  renovnoed  tiie  TrtaAj  of 
ber  20, 1827) ;  the  oonoession  of  a  semi-indepen-  fiunkia]>^kele88i,  and  the  Porie  niad«  conees- 
dent  position  to  the  Paoha  of  Egypt^  who  on«  sions  in  regard  to  the  fortifying  of  the  Daida- 
ly  at  this  price  was  ready  to  fight  for  his  sov*  nelles  and  to  their  permanent  neotvaluafioiL 
ereign;  and  the  ratification  of  the  Russian  pro-       New  differences  arose,  howetver,  between 
tectorate  oyer  the  Danubian  orincipalities  and  Bussia  and  Turkey,  concerning  thejppotecUwatc 
the  Ohristian  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  of  Servia,  and  anotiier  war  woiM  hsre  beea 
These  severe  losses  and  concessions  were  soon  the  result^  had  not  the  great  powers  interfered 
followed  by  otiiers  of  still  greater  importance,  in  favor  of  the  autonomy  of  Servia^  as  pro- 
War  again  broke  out  between  Russia  and  Tur-  posed' by  Russia.     A  widespread  revolt  in 
key  in  the  following  year,  and  resulted  in  the  Albania,  which  was  subdued  by  Omar  Pascha 
Treaty  of  Adrianople,  by  which  Turkey  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army ;  the  cruel 
further  humiliated,  and  the  overwhelming  influ-  and  bitter   feuds   between  the   Druaea  and 
ence  of  Russia  firmly  established.    Besides  the  Maronites  on  the  Lebanon;   the  d|ffennc€s 
payment   of  an   indemnity   of  ten   million  with  Greece,  in  1847 ;  and  the  revolntionarT 
Dutch  florins,  Turkey  had  to  grant  the  free  tnovements  in  the  Danubian  prindpaBtiea,  in 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  consent  to  the  1848,    kept  the  Sublime  .  Porte  in  eonatant 
regulation  of  her  position  toward  the  Daimbian  trouble.    In  spite  of  tiie  protestations  of  the 
principalities,,  which  fvsduced  her  right  and  ti*  Turkish  Gk>vemment,  Russia  msorehed  an  army 
tie  to  those  provinces  to  a  mere  ceremony  of  into  the  principalities,  with  a  view  to  sup- 
homage  and  the  payment  of  a  tribute.    Count  press  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  populstion» 
Nesselrode  wrote  to  the  Grand-duke  Oonstan-  and  Turkey  was  compelled,  by  the  Treaty  of 
tine:  **  The  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrian^-  Baltaliman,  to  concede  to  Russia  equal  rights 
ople  have  secured  the  preponderance  of  Russia  in  these  provinces  for  the  term  of  aeven  years, 
in  the  Levant,  they  have  strengthened  her  while  Russia  promised  to  withdraw  her  troops 
frontiers,  unfettered  her  commerce,  guaranteed  after  the  quelling  of  the  Hungarian  Rerc^ution. 
her  rights,  and  advanced  her  interests  beyond  When  the  quarrels  of  the  Greeks  and  Roman 
precedence.^'  At  the  conclusion  of  the  HeUenio  Catholics  concerning  the  possession  of  part« 
War,  Sultan  Mahmoud  resolved  to  improve  his  of  the  Churdi  of  the  Holy  Sepuldire,  in  Jeru* 
relations  with  his  Egyptian  vassal,  but,  as  the  salem,  induced  the  Yrenai  Government  to  in- 
French  Government  rehised  its  assistance,  and  terfere,  the  Em^ror  Nicholas  sent  JCenchikoff 
as  Mehemet  All  proved  too  formidable  an  an-  on  a  special  misdon  to  Constantinople,  with 
tagonist,  the  Sultan  was  unwillingly  forced  in**  the  formal  demand  of  a  general  preteetorate 
to  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  over  all  the  members  of  the  Greek  Church 
Russia  by  the  Treaty  of  Hunkiar-Skelessi  (July  throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire.    This  was 
8,  1888).    This  treaty  contained  a  secret  clause,  refused ;  Kenchikoff  and  the  Russian  embassy 
which  stipulated,  that  the  Dardanelles  should  left  C<mstantinople  on  lifay  21, 1863 ;  sad  Rus- 
oventually  be  dosed  to  the  commerce  of  France  sia  took  fhll  poasession  of  the  Danubian  prin- 
and  England,  but  should  always  remain  open  cipalities  as  a  pledge  for  her  demand.    This 
to  the  Russian  fleets.    At  the  approach  of  the  led  to  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  on  the 
Russian  army,  Mehemet  Ali  signed  the  Peace  part  of  the  Porte;  England  and  France  entered 
of  Eutaieh,  in  order  to  ginn  time  for  more  ex*  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  allianee,  which 
tensive  preparations  and  a  more  effective  pros*  was  joined  by  Sardinia ;  whUe  Austria  tried  to 
ecution  of  his  ambitious  plans.    In  1839  he  mediate  by  propo^g  a  Joint  protecterste  over 
resumed  hostilities,  refused  the  payment  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  by  the 
tribute,  took  possession  of  Oandia,  and  marched  great  European  powers.    ThispropoaitioB  was 
his  troops  to  the  borders  of  Cilida.     The  indignantly  rejected  by  Nicholas,  who  thus 
Turkish  army  was  totally  defeated,  on  June  24,  inaugurated  the  Crimean  War,  tenninated  by 
1839,  near  Nesib,  and  the  Turicish  fleet  went  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  on  March  80, 1856.    Tl.e 
over  to  the  Egyptians.  The  fear  of  another  Eu«  iildependence  and  integrity  of  the  OttciBan  £m- 
ropean  war  induced  the  great  powers  to  form  pire  were  again  recogniEcd,  all  foreign  inter- 
a  quadruple  alliance  at  London,  in  1840 ;  they  ference  with  its  internal  affairs  ibrbi&ea,  and 
promised  assistance  to  the  Sultan  against  the  the  fate  of  the  Danubian  principafitifea  regn- 
rebellious  Yioeroy  and  decided  to  bring  the  lated  by  means  of  a  Joint  guarantee  of  their 
Eastern  question  to  a  dose.    Russia  consented  liberties  and  prerogatives  under  the  8ovQreign> 
to  certain  modifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Hun-  ty  of  the  Porte,  the  latter  promising  to  lErant 
kiar-Skelessi.    The  Viceroy,  in  view  of  the  de-  them  an  administration  in  accordance  wiUi  the 
termination  of  the  great  powers,  was  induced  wants  and  desires  of  the  population.    Koasia 
to  surrender.    The  Porte  was  invited  to  par-  was  compelled  to  cede  a  part  of  Bessarabia,  by 
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Trhieb  ii  lost  the  oontrol  of  the  monihs  of  the  the  inhabitants  revolted  against  the  government 

Danube;  the  Black  Beawas  neatralized,  and  of  the  Fachay  it  came  again  under  Torkiiih 

closed  to  ressels-of-war ;   Torkey  and  Ruasia  adminiatratioii  in  1841.    In  1866  the  inhabit* 

were  ]»rohibited  to  eonatruet  or  maintain  ar«  ants  complidned  to  the  Snltan  abont  the  op- 

senak  cm  its  coast ;  the  protectorate  over  the  pressive  measures  of  the  government,  excessive 

Gveek-Catholio  population  of  Turkey  by  Has*  tazationt  the  want  of  streets  and  bridges,  the 

sia  was  aboliabed;  while  the  Saltim,  on  the  entire  disregard  of  rights  and  privileges  granted 

other  Iiand,  conceded  the  a^nstment  of  the  them  in  1858,  the  suppression  of  personal  lib* 

reli^oos  and  political  rights  of  the  Bayahs.  erty,  the  bad  administration  of  Justice,  and  the 

On  tlie  15th  of  April,  1866,  France,  Inland,  want  of  schools,  and  of  freedom  of  conscience. 

and  Austria,  mutually  agreed  to  guarantee  the  Their  remonstrances  remaining  unheeded,  they 

independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  rose  in  arms  and  declared  the  abolition  of  the 

Empire,  and  to  consider  any  infraction  of  the  Turkish  Goverament,  and  the  reunion  of  the 

treaty  of  March  80th  a  awns  MU.  island  with  Greece.    The  war  which  now  fol- 

TIw  Crimean  War  proved  only  an  episode  lowed  was  conducted  by  the  Turks  with  the 
in  the  development  of  Eastern  &ff<urs.  Soon  utmost  cruelty,  while  the  revolutionists  fought 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  was  renewed  with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  were  secretly 
at  Damascua  and  on  the  Lebanon;  new  insnr-  supported  by  Greece.  Toward  the  month  of 
rectMoa  broke  out  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzego-  December  the  great  powers^  fearing  for  the 
Tina ;  and,  on  March  81,  1861,  the  two  Danu*  peace  of  Greece,  and  apprehending  a  general 
bian  pxincipalittes,  in  spite  of  the  Treaty  of  rising  of  the  Ohristian  inhabitants  of  the  Otto- 
Paris,  constituted  themselves  one  state.  In  man  empire,  interfered.  Russia  recommended 
1806  thia  new  state  chose  a  prince  of  the  the  annexation  of  the  island  to  Greece,  or  the 
honae  Of  Hohenrollem  its  hereditary  ruler,  creation  of  an  autonomy  like  that  of  the  Da^ 
The  Torkiah  Government  seemed  at  first  to  be  nubian  principalities.  France  recommended 
dispoaedtorefase  the  recognition  of  an  heredi-  ei  pUbUeite^  to  which  proposition  the  other 
tary  prinoe,  but  finally  yielded.  The  signers  powers  gave  their  assent,  except  England.  In 
of  the  Treaty  ci  Paris  likewise  gave  their  con*  a  note  of  May  17,  18C7,  AnstriiL  France,  Italy, 
sent  to  this  change.  Prussia,  and  Russia,  demandea  the  appoint- 

Differencea  of  a  more  recent  date  between  meat  of  a  commission,  which  was  to  mquire 

the  Sultan  and  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  were  into  the  wishes  of  the  population,  but  the 

amicably  aettled  by  mutual  concessions.    In  Saltan  refused  any  intemrence  of  the  kind, 

Bulgavia,  which  has  a  population   of  about  being  encouraged  by  England  in  his  opposition 

6«000,000i|  the  Porte  established  colonies  of  to  the  demands  of  the  Oontinental  rowers. 

Tartars  and  Circassians  after  the  close  of  the  The  Porte,  while  promising  reforms  to  the 

Crimean  War,  especially  along  the  frontier  of  Cretans,  assumed  energetic  measures  against 

Senria.,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  the  anti-  Greece,  which,  by  supporting  the  Cretans,  had 

Christian  element;  by  adding  to  the  limited  prolonged  the  war.    In  December,  1868,  she 

number  of  inhabitants  of  Mohammedan  faith,  decreed  the  expulsion  of  all  the  Greek  snljects 

This  step  of  the  Government  has  had  grave  fromtiie  empire,  and  on  the  11th  of  December 

conseqaences,  and  an  armed  opposition  was  she  sent  an  ultimatom  to  the  Greek  Govem- 

organized  in  1867  against  the  further  introduo-  ment,  demanding  the  disbanding  of  the  free 

tion  of  oolocnists,  which  was  only  suppressed  corps,  and  due  regard  for  existing  treaties.    A 

after  much  bloodshed.    Tbo  relations  between  conference  of  the  European  powers  induced 

the  Porte  and  Servia  were  likewise  unsatis-  the  Government  of  Greece  to  comply  with  the 

factory.    The  Serviims  had  formally  demanded  demands  of  Turkey. 

t^e  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  garrisons  from  The  Osmanlo  Empire,  in  spite  of  numerous 

their  fortresses  ever  since  the  bombardment  losses  of  territory,  still  occupies  the  eastern 

of  Belgrade,  in  1862,  but  the  Porte  steadily  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.   Independent  of  its 

objected  to  that  demand,  until  in  1868,  when  Asiatic  and  African  possessions,  with  an  area 

she  yielded,  at  the  joint  instance  of  Austria,  of  nearly  1,700,000  square  miles  and  26,000,- 

Franoe,  and  England,  who  tiiought  that  by  this  000  inhabitants,  it  has  in  Europe  an  extent 

oonoeaston  a  better  understanding  miglit  be  of  200,920  square  miles,  with  from  16,000,000 

bronght  about  between  the  two  governments,  to  16,000,000   inhabitants.      The  population 

The  insurrection  on  the  Island  of  Candia,  in  comprises  a   great   variety  of  nationalities. 

1364^  threatened  most  serious  complications.  The  Slavic  nationalities  are  represented  by 

As  &r  back  as  1880  the  session  of  this  island  4^000,000   Bulgarians ;     1,000,000    Servians ; 

(wbidh  has  a  population  of  nearly  280,000  800,000  Bosnians;    400,000  Croats;    860,000 

Christians  and  70,000  Mussulmans)  to  Greece  Dalmatians ;    200,000   Montenegrins.     There 

had  been  seriously  discussed,  but  the  question  are,  besides,  1,600,000  Albanians ;   4,000,000 

was  diBmiasedf  in  consequence  of  a  declaration  "Wallachians ;  200,000  Zingaris  or  Bohemians ; 

by  tha  Emperor  Nicholas  that  he  would  nei-  1,000,000 Greeks;  and  400,000  Armenians.   In 

ther  permit  the  aggrandizement  of  Greece,  the  commercial  cities  there  are  60,000  French 

nor  tne  establishment  of  a  Byzantine  empire,  and  Italians,  and   70,000  Jews.    Turkey  in 

The  iriand  was  then  given  to  Mehemet  All,  Europe  has  about  2,100,000  Turkish  inhab- 

but,  as  the  experiment  proved  a  failure,  and  as  itanta,  who  form  the  dominant  class.     The 
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Christian  inhabitants  are  wore  or  less  at  their  ^ould  be  able  to  oppose  ovlj  «  iow  Teasel^  «f  amall 

mercy,  and  are  treated  like  slaves.    The  Turk-  dimensions.                     x#    v  .or^      «^^  ,  i,^ 

4«i«  nt:^^^^^^^*  «*  :« ♦»««  !,«« i»+»i»  :«4>,/wi.,^A^i  The  treatj of  18th (80th)  Maroh.  1856, moreorer,  has 

iflh  Government,  it  is  true,  has  lately  mtr(>dncod  ^^t  eacapecf  the  infrictioii  to  T»h\oh  n^  of  the  En- 

8om«  essential  reforms,  which  are  partly  due  ropoan  compromises  have  been  subject,  and  in  pres- 
to the  enlightened  views  of  the  present  Saltan,  ence  of  whioh  it  would  be  diffioult  to  affinn  tbnt 
partly  to  the  influence  of  the  foreign  ambassa-  J^ntten  law,  founded  upon  respect  for  treadea^  aa  a 
dore  at  OonsUntlnople.  But  .these  nrfoms,  !:re;^rt--*3''thf  i±  ^^.tt^r^ 
although  oonfemng  some  privileges  upon  the  n  may  have  had  in  other  times. 
Christian  inhabitants,  are  still  far  n*om  putting  We  liave  seen  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and 
them  on  a  level  with  the  Mohammedan  popu-  Wallaohia,  the  Me  of  which  had  been  fixed  )Djr  the 
lation.  treaty  of  peace,  and  by  the  subsequent  protocols 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  war  be-  o?revo*fut£i?S^^^ 

tween  r  ranee  and  vxermany,  xCnssia  repeatedly  of  these  compromises,  and  whioh  led  them  flz«t  te 

manifested  an  intention  to  annnl  the  principal  union,  then  to  the  summoning  of  a  foreign  priace. 

stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.   The  clauses  These  events  occurred  with  the  consent  of  the  Porte, 

^hioh  Bnseia  was.  in  particular,  eager  to  have  ^^'^^t^^^.-^'X^^^^"^^^ 

repealed  were :  their  decrees  respectedT 

Amoli  11.  The  Black  Sea  is  neutralized.    While  The  representative  of  Busaia  wsa  tha  only  one  to 

opentothemercantile  navies  of  all  nations,  itawatera  raise  his  voice  to  pomt  out  to  the  Cabineta  that  by 


Am.  ll  The  Black  Sea  heing  ncutrnlizod,  Bussla  £»«  Christian  nationalities  of  ^e  East,  had  rewjlted 

and  Turkey  engage  neither  to  construct  nor  to  main-  ^o?  »  general  understanding  betwewi  the  Cabujeta 

tain  any  naval  or  military  arsenal  upon  its  coast.  ^^^  ^?«,^<>'tJt^X,;^irtj«  of  a  principle  applicable  to 

*                          ^       '^        '  the  whole  of  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey,  the 

The  plans  of  Russia  were  finally  matured  in  Imperial  Cabinet  would  have  had  nothing  to  oo  but 

a  note  of  Prince  GortschakoflF,  of  October  31st,  '^ii^^f    ^iS^^^^l.^'T*^^^^';?     *  w     ^  v 

,«i.:«i»  -r«-  w.,.vo««+«^  o?«»«u«««r^«el«.  „♦  T  r^^A^r^  Thc  Impcrial  Cabinet  then  could  not  but  be  atrock 

which  was  presented  simultaneously  at  London,  ^^^h  the  Sst  that  it  had  been  possible  to  infringe 

Vienna,  Constantinople,  Florence,  and  Tours,  with  impunity  the  treaty  of  1856,  out  a  few  years  after 

on  November  9th,  and  is  as  follows :  its  ooncTusion,  in  one  of  its  essential  clansea^  in  the 

TsABSKOE  Selo,  Oct(^  19  (81),  1870.  f^^.  ^^  *^®  ^^^  "^^^  assembled  in  conference  at 

»            -  *^^      .       , '  ^«^^'  *  v«  V  2i-  Pans,  and  representing,  as  a  whole,  the  high  ooUeo- 

Banow:  The  suo^ssive  alterations  which  the  com-  ^i^^  iuthority  upon  which  rested  the  peaSe  of  the 

promises  co^Qsidered  to  be  the  foundation  of  th^  East.    This  ihfr^tion  was  not  the  only  Sie.   Ataev- 

Ilbnum_  of  Europe  have  in  these  last  years  undergone,  ^„i  tntervak.  and  under  various  Dwtexta.  tha  Mit»»« 


lOff^  tnereiirom.     Amonff   inese  compromises,  iiiat  ^^  presence  of  wMch  was  a  violation  of  theohamater 

7fifwft?Si^N''S^  V*  f«K?    Tll*LLl;«?L«IS«^n^  £  o^  absolute  neutraUty  ascribed  to  theae  wate»,  in 

18th  (80th)  March,  1856.    The  special  con ventaon  be-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  £j^ 

tween  the  two  powers  bordenng  on  the  Black  Sea,  -g^^j^  equilibrium 

annexed  to  this,  treaty,  contains  an  engagement  on  *'  jjis  Majesty  is  Convinced  that  that  peace,  and  that 

^^A  P*M  <>5.^"*«^  ^°  ^^'"Z  ^?  """"fl  ^'''^,^  'T^:  equiUbrium,  will  have  a  stronger  piwaStee  when 

siderable  dimensions.    In  wtuni  this  treaty  off^^^  ^     ^j^  ^^^^  been  placed  on  a  mow  iust  andaoUd 

^V^^Il^^^n?f^Ji^^^^^'^^Z  ^w^^'iSn^nU  ^a«^  than  those  resulting  fix>m  a  position  Flueh  no 

h^i™n  i^L^^^nTrth^  ^^™«^*^^^  wat?  2^      '  YouAri  dcsircd  to  read  this  dispatch  to  the  Minia- 

between  them  and  the  maritime  powers.    It  was  to  ^^^  of  foreign  Affairs,  and  leave  a  copy  with  him. 
increasethe  number  of  temtones  called  by  the  unani-  Beceive,  etc.  GOElScHAKOFF. 

mons  agreement  of  Europe  to  engoy  the  benefits  of  «»«,!>«,  cvw.  vrv/AkA»v<^.aA>.vrjrar. 

neutralily,  and  so  to  protect  Sussia  herself  from  all        To  this.  Earl  Granville  replied,  Kovember 

danger  of  agjcressions.  ,,,*,,.  lOth,  by  the  following  note  to  Sir  A.  Buchanan, 

The  expenenceofflfteenyears  has  proved  that  this  -H^ui'i,  „^u„„„«j^,  JJ  o*  'o^^^'^v^^^ , 
principle,  upon  which  depends  the  security  of  the  ^^**^^  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg: 
whole  extent  of  the  fh>ntier8  of  the  Bussian  Empire  Eobbioit  Oitios,  November  10, 1870. 
in  this  direction,  resta  only  on  a  theory.    In  loct.        Sis:  Baron  Brunnowmade  to  me  yesterday  the 
while  Russia,  disarmed  in  the  Bldck  Sea,  has  even  by  communication  respeeting  the  convention  between 
a  declaration,  recorded  in  the  protocols  of  the  confer-  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  end  the  Sultan,  limiting  their 
ences,  legally  denied  herself  the  possibility  of  taking  naval  forces  in  the  Black  Sea,  signed  at  Paris  on  the 
efficient  measures  of  maritime  dercnce  in  tne  adjacent  dOth  of  March,  1856,  to  which  you  allude  in  your  tele- 
seas  and  ports,  Turkey  preserved  the  right  of  keeping  gram  of  yesterday  afternoon.    In  my  dispatch  of 
up  unlimited  naval  forces  In  the  Archipelago  and  the  yesterday  I  gave  you  an  account  of  what  passed  be- 
Btmita,  and  France  and  Enffland4>re8erved  the  power  tween  us.  and  I  now  propose  to  observe  upon  Print^e 
of  (x>ncentrating  their  squamtms  in  the  Mediterranean.  GortsohakoiTB  dispatches  of  the  19th  and  20th  ultimo. 

Moreover,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  entrance  oomfuunlcated  to  me  by  the  Bussian  ambassador, 
to  the  BlacK  Sea  is  formally  and  forever  prohihited        On  that  occeaion,  Prmee  Gort^chakoff  declarea,  on 

to  the  flag  of  war,  whether  of  the  riparian  powers  or  the  part  of  his  Imperial  Migesty,  that  the  treaty  of 

any  other  power.    But  by  virtue  oi  the  convention  1866  has  been  Infhnged  in  various  respects  to'tho 

called  the  Straits  Convention,  the  pasaage  through  prejudioe  of  Kuasia,  and  more  especially  in  the  cese 

these  Straits  is  eloaed  to  fla^  of  war  only  in  time  of  of  the  Principalities,  against  the  expHctt  protest  of 

peace.    It  results  from  this  contradiction  that  the  his  representeuve ;  anathat,  in  consequence  of  thcso 

coastB  of  the  Bussian  Empire  remain  exposed  to  all  inftactions,-  Bussia  is  entitled  to  renounce  those  stip- 

aggressions,  even  on  the  part  of  leas  powerful  states  ulations  of  the  treaty  which  directly  touch  her  inter- 

aa  soon  as  theypofiseas  naval  fortea,  to  whleh  Bussia  esta.    It  is  then  announced  that  she  will  no  longer 
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Im  boimd  bjT  the  treaties  which  restrict  her  rights  of  the  treat;^,  or  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the 

sovereignty  in  the  Black  Sea;  terms  which,  from  altered  ciroumstances,  pressoa 

We  htL9^  here  an  allegation  that  eertain  fkcts  liave  with  undue  severity  upon  Bussia,  or  which,  in  the 

eeeinred  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Bussia,  are  at  course  of  events,  hod  become  necessary  fbr  the  due 

vamnoe  with  certain  stipulations  of  the  treaty;  and  protection  of  Turkey,  her  Mi\jesty's  Qovemment 

tiieaamimption  is  made  that  Bussia,  upon  the  strength  would  not  have  refhsea  to  examine  the  question  in 

of  her  own  judgment  as  to  the  character  of  those  facta,  ooneert  with  the  co-signatories  to  the  treaty.    What- 

is  entitled  to  release  herself  from  certain  other  stipu-  ever  might  have  been  the  result  of  such  communica- 

lations  of  that  instrament.    This  assumption  is  lim-  tions,  a  risk  of  future  complications,  and  a  very  dan- 

ited  in  its  practical  application  to  some  of  the  pro-  gerous  precedent  as  to  the  validity  of  international 

vinons  of  the  treaty,    ^ut  the  assumption  of  a  right  obligations,  would  have  been  avoiaed.    I  am,  etc, 
to  renoonoe  an^  one  of  its  terms  involves  the  as-  GBANVILLE. 

sumption  of  a  right  to  renounce  the  whole.  P.  S. — ^Tou  will  read  and  give  a  copy  of  this  dis- 

Thia   statement  is   wholly   independent   of  the  patch  to  Prinoe  Gortschakoff.  G. 

neeooAblencss  or  unreasonableness,  on  iu  own  mer-       ^he  note  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  having  been 

tts,  of  the  desire  of  Bussia  to  be  released  from  the  ^^^^^^^.^ j  x^  xv^  \f :«;„♦««  ^^  t?,x..^4«.«  a  «S;--  „* 

oServation  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1850  Presented  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at 

respecting  the  Black  Sea.    For  the  question  is,  in  Vienna,  Count  Benst  replied  that  there  could 

whose  hand  lies  the  power  of  releasing  one  or  more  be  no  doabt  as  to  the  mutual  obligations  in- 

of  the  puUes  from  all  or  any  of  these  stipulations  t  volved  by  the  treaty  of  1856,  which  could  not 

It  hAS  always  been  held  that  that  right  belongs  only  v  JL^    v^  mrviifiAd  op  aiiTinllMl      It  was 

to  the  governments  who  have  been  parties  to  the  ^^  ^®  P^^-"®  moamea  or  annuueo.    It  was 

original  rastrument.  The  dispatches  ofPrince  Gorts-  merely  in  deference  to  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Pe- 

ohaKoff  appcttr  to  assume  that  any  one  of  the  powers  tersburg^  that  he,  Count  Beust,  'proceeded  to 

who  have  signed  the  engagement  may  allege  that  analyze   the  arguments  produced  by  Prince 

^'S'^n^'withS^pre^io^^  Gortschakoff.    The  fact  that  Turkey  was  able 

SSiSugh  this  Tie'w  is  not  Xred  or^adi^tted  ^y^the  ^.  maintain  »  fleet  where  Russia  could  not 

co-signatory  powers,  mav  found  upon  that  allege-  might  justify  a  desire  for  a  revision  of  the 

tk>n — not  a  request  to  tnose  governments  for  tno  treaty,  but  not  its  arbitrary  repudiation.  Steps 

consideration  of  the  case— but  an  announcement  to  like  those  taken  by  Russia  were  sure  to  en- 

them  that  It  has  emancipated  itself  or  holds  itself  ^  ^  existing  and  future  treaties.  Turkey, 

emancipated  from  any  stipulations  of  the  treaty  which  "i^"tt^*  •"  cjkxouMiK  «»»av*  aukux^  «  tomoo.  *  «j  -.^j, 

it  thinks  fit  to  disapprove.  ^^  said,  was  not  responsible  for  the  aJeged 

Tet  it  is  quite  evicUnt  that  the  effect  of  such  doc-  breach  of  treaty  by  the  union  of  the  Danubian 

trine,  and  of  any  proceeding  which  with  or  without  Principalities.     Turkey  did  not  demand  the 


signed  them ;  the  result  of  which  would  bo  the  entire    entry  into  the  Black  Sea  of  foreign 
de^nietion  of  treaties  in  their  essence.  For  whereas    baring  princes  on  board  was  a  harmless  pro- 


s«paarat«  and  hidivi<!ual  capacity  brings  back  the  en-  had  learned  with  painful  regret  the  resolve  of 

tire  Bab|eet  into  its  own  control,  and  remains  bound  Russia,  and  must  express  its  great  surprise.    It 

only  to  Itself.  v  i.  »  i.  ^  could  not  but  direct  the  serious  attention  of 

U^^^S^^^'S.^2^nltXsTr^.  tl^e  Government  of  St  Petersburg  to  the  con- 

tmue  to  observe  certain  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  fle<^uences  of  such  a^  proceeding. 
How^ever  satis/hctory  this  ma    "     *     "  *    "  .       -  —        .  — 

1  expression  of  the  j 

lugnt  at  anytime  a..^.  ^.  .... 

«u  buio  •«  is  open  to  the  same  objections  bo  buc  ubucr  r>      i.  i    j  x  i~     xi.     •  'x*  x*       •*  xi.*         xx 

portions  of  the  communications,  because  it  implies  ^®"^"  "^^  '^®"  the  initiatiTC  in  this  matter, 

the  right  of  Bussia  to  annul  the  treaty  on  the  ground  in  January,  1867.    At  that  time  the  Russian 

of  aliegatioDs  of  which  she  constitutes  herself  the  Imperial  Chancellor  himself  deemed  the  action 

oahr  Judge.         ^.      -         .  x    v  .,.  of  Count  Beust  precipitate,  as  tending  to  ex- 

d^'  ^^'l^d^v'SSSi'S^r^^  ^Z^^^IyT  c5'«  the  ensincions  of  the  French  Govikn.ent 

amined  m   a  friendly  spirit  by  the  co-signatory  while  no  satisfactory  result  could  be  expected 

powers,  but  whether  they  are  to  aeoept  fiom  her  the  from  a  congress ; .  besides,  according  to  the 

announcement  that  by  her  own  act,  without  any  oon-  proposals  of  Count  Beust  at  that  time,  the 

Zlar^^v^tl  *^^  ^  '«i««»d  herself  from  a  gjgners  of  the  treaty  conjointly,  but  not  a  single 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  her  Miyesty's  Government  P^!^^^  ^^  '^^^^  f^^^  ^  proceed  to  a  revision 

have  received  this  communication  with  deep  regret,  of  the  treaty.     At  that  time,  too,  the  proposal 

because  it  opens  a  discussion  which  misht  unsettle  of  Count  Beust  had  not  been  of  a  nature  to 

the  cordial  nndorstandinpr  it  hw  been  their  earnest  call  forth  dangerous  complications,  while  the 

cnd(avor  to  maintain  with  the Buseian  Empire.  And  riresent  isolated  nroreedinff  of  TlnZnA  t^t^itfA 

for  the  above-menUoned  reasons  it  is  impossible  for  V^^^^^^  isoiatea  proceeomg  01  Kussia  crea^a 

her  M^esty's  Government  to  give  any  £nction  on  serious  misgivings,  as  the  Chnstian  popula- 

their  part  to  the  ooune  announced  by  Prince  Gorts-  tions  of  the  East  would  think  that  Russia 

chakoff.    If;  instead  of  such  a  declaration,  the  Bus*  deemed  the  moment  opportune  to  take  the  so- 

*iaa  Government  had  addressed  her  Majesty's,  Gov-  jntion  of  the  Eastern  question  in  hand. 

?}ST;SJv•?f^S6^:L'd^^^^^  airl^       The  ItaHan  Ministe?  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Vis- 

tion  with  them  whether  any  thing  had  occurred  cpi^ti  Yenosta,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a 

which  could  be  hald  to  amount  to  an  infracdon  of  copy  of  the  note  of  Prince  Grortschakoff,  in  a 
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letter  of  November  24  18T0,  addressed  to  the  longhs  were  all  withdrawn,  in-  order  that  the 

Italian  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  Marchese  full  contingent  could  bo  placed  at  the  disposal 

0.  di  BeHa  Caracciolo,  stating  that  the  fHendly  of  the  Sultan. 

relations  existing  between  the  Imperial  Gov-  On  December  2d,  Prince  Gortschi&off  tr&Ds- 

ment  of  Bnssia  and  the  Government  of  the  mitted  to  Baron  Bnmnow  the  following  r«piv 

King  of  Italy  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  a  to  the  note  of  Earl  Granville : 

most  minute  examination  of  the  contents  of  Txabsxob  8elo,  November  20  {Dee,  2),  IStO. 

the  imperial  message.    But,  said  he,  a  single  Mohbikto  lb  Babov:  The  ambM«adOT  of  Eng- 


ffhow  that  Italy  could  not  arrogate  to  herself  or.    Onr  august  master  was  pleuied  to  poiitt  out  tli»t 

the  right  of  relieving  Bussla  of  the  engage-  it  oontained,  in  the  first  pkce,  an  ezmseion  of  the 

ments  she  had  entered  into  with  all  the  signers  earnest  desire  of  the  Cabinet  of  London  to  preser\'« 

of  the  stipulations  in  question.    He  denied  thewrfialwUtions  between  England  and,  W 

Ii_  r^v  ""r"'"***"""  .*^  %iw^i>t<iv«.     A4W    4     '^  and,  secondly,  an  aasuranoe  that  the  EngUsh  CaIk- 

that  the  changes  which  nad  taken  place  in  tHe  ^^  would  not  have  refused  to  enter  into  an  exemi- 

East  since  1856,  and  upon  which  Prince  Gorts-  nation  of  the  results  of  the  treaty  of  1856«  ao  fiir  &s 

ohakoff  had  mainly  rested  his  arguments  in  they  have  been  modified  by  oircumstances. 


influence  and  the  high  position  which  belonged  gy^h  a  controversy  would  in  no  way  promote  th« 

to  her.     This  was  not  the  case,  as  all  these  good  uuderstanding  which  we  desire.    Our  ax^n^ 

chanjfes  had  been  effected  for  the  sole  and  ex-  master  had  to  disdiargre  an  imperious  dnty  to  Lis 

rlnaivA  TOimoflA  of  ftrnGlioratini?  the  condition  ^"^^  country,  without  wishing  to  ligure  in  any  way 

elusive  Purpose  oi  ameuoraung  ine  conaiuon  ^^  «>vemmento  which  were  signatories  of  the  Treaty 

of  the  Christians  m  the  East,  an  object  which  ^f  ^^^^    q^  x^^^  contrary,  his  Imperial  Majesty  ep- 

the  policy  of  Russia  herself,  had  never  lost  peals  to  their  sense  of  justice  and  to  Uieir  regsjd  ior 

sight  of.    As  proof  of  this  he  refers  to  a  note  tlicir  own  dignity. 


acknowledgment  of  Prince  Charles  of  Hob  en-  asked  nothing  better,  surely,  than  to  attain  our  end 
zoUem,  as  sovereign  of  the  united  Danubian  bv  an  agreement  with  the  signatories  of  the  Treaty 
Principalities,  and  cites  the  following  passage :  ©f  }^^  i  ^^*  ^^  prindpd  Secretaries  of  State  of  her 
**  The  Imperial  Cabinet  can  only  rejoice  at  an  ^i^^^  Majesty  weUlcnow  that  the  attempu  made 
A*x^  Au^^vAxm  xy«i/x**«w  vwi*  w^v  »si^*\^  "^^  »"  at  different  timos  to  assemble  the  powera  in*  gee- 
event  wmcn  is  as  mucn  in  harmony  with  the  ^j^  conference,  with  a  view  to  remove  the  causes  of 
traditional  linJcs  of  sympathy  by  which  Russia  difficulty  which  disturb  the  general  peace,  have  in- 
is  united  to  her  co-religionists,  as  it  is  in  ac-  variably  failed. 
cordance  with  her  constant  desire  that  the  The  prolongation  of  the  present  crWa  and  i^e  ah- 

OttomanEmpiremay consolidateitselfthrough  Tu^'furthVIS^ofSro^^  a^ch'^SI^^ 

concessions  made  to  the  wishes  and  legitimate  Meanwhile,  the  position  fn  which  the  treaty  Icf: 

wants  of  all  the  Christians  who  inhabit  it.**  Bnssia  has  become  more  and  more  intolerable.    Earl 

The  modifications  and  reforms  which  had  been  Granville  will  a^ree  that  the  Euro]^  of  to-^y  U 


beneficial  results.    Therefore,  his  M^esty,  the  to  an  arrangement  which,  onerous  as  it  was  at  the 

King  of  Italy,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  time  when  it  was  concluded,  became  daily  Treaker  in 

that  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  stipulations  of  its  guarantees.    Our  august  masterhm  too  deep  a 

wmcn  tneynad  been  subjected  to.     Ine  as-  national  sentiment  protests.    "We  cannot  admit  that 

snrance  of  his  Eminence  that  the  Government  the  abrogation  of  a  purely  theoretical  principle,  nrt 

of  Russia  would  strictly  and  conscientiously  followed  by  its  immediate  application,  and  which 


signers  of  that  treaty  toward  each  other  Buch  intention.  On  the  contrap^,  our  oommimi^^ 
«^»V4-  «a4.  Tva  A\^^r^^^^i^A  "K*^  onv  T^T.A/«inif  of  a  n«  ©f  Octobcr  19th  declared,  m  the  moat  oxpueit  terma, 
might  not  be  disturbed  by  any  precipitate  ac-    ^^^  ^  y^^^^  ^^^  Emperor  maintaina  foa  adhcsio^ 


tion  on  the  part  of  any  of  them.                 ^  ^  to  the  general  principles  of  the  Treaty  of  1855,  and 

Daring  the  earlier  part  of  December,  minis-  that  he  is  ready  to  come  to  «n  a^eemcnt  with  tiro 

terial  councils  were  held  every  night  at  Pera,  signatory  powers  of  that  treaty,  either  to  ©onftnn  it« 

by  order  of  the  Sultan,  and  every  preparation  g^»«™^  stipuhitionB  or  to  renew  them,  or  to  wbati- 

u/  111  i*ci  V* ^  I.UV  " .  .     » ,^  y   ^ .  *^  «*«"  »''\'^"  tute  for  them  any  other  equHable  arrangamoat which 

was  made  m  anticipation  of  serious  contin-  ^^j  ^  thought  suitable  to  secure  the  repose  of  the 

gencies.    The  Turkish  fleet  was  kept  under  East  and  the  equilibrium  of  Europe. 

orders  to  be  ready  for.  immediate  service,  al-  There  seems,  then,  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Cabl- 

though  General  Ignatiefi;  the  Eussian  minister  net  of  London  should  not,  if  it  please,  ent«|into  an 

to  thi  Porte,  gavfassuranco  that  there  would  fJ^rouT^^'^e^^S^^^^ 

be  no  rupture  of  existing  relations  between  liberation  having  for  its  object  the  settlement  of 

Russia  and  Turkey.    In  Egypt  the  army  fur-  guaranteesforthe  consolidation  ofpeoce  in  the  East. 
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We  ure  persuaded  tliat  fh»h  gnarantees  would  be  derstanding  would  be  reached  bjTvbich  the 
foond  in  the  removal  of  a  permanent  cause  of  irrita-  parties  which  siffned  the  Treaty  of  Paris  would 
'^"^X^'Z^  *7hr  S'u^l^iSS  icc^de  to  the  request  of  En»ia  pegarding  the 
would  be  mon  ilrmly  eatabliahed  on  the  basis  of  a  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  which  end 
good  aad  solid  understanding,  Proasia  had  offered  her  mediation.  The  meet- 
Ton  are  desired,  Monsieur  le  Baron,  to  read  this  ing  of  the  conference  was,  however,  retarded 
di«jatfih,«dleaveacopyof  U^^^  by  the  peculiar  position  of  France,  for,  al- 
The  pnneipal  Secretary  of  State  of  her  Bntannio  4./  .,^v  A^  •v«^„!i:^««i  ^^^r^^^^r.^^\^A  a^ 
Muesty  has  expressed  to  is  the  regret  that  he  would  though  the  provisional  government  had  de- 
fee!  if  this  discussion  should  disturb  the  hannony  clared  its  unconditional  acceptance  of  the 
whi^  the  Oovemment  of  her  Mi^ty  the  Queen  has  same,  it  was  necessary  to  apply  for  a  passport 
striven  to  raafaitain  between  ti^e  two  oonntries.    Be  permitting  its  representative  to  pass  through 

?;^i?SS?^*i:;n:s*gJiS^^^^^^  tjie  Prussian  line's,  in  order  to  reach  London, 

net.    We  believe  that  friendship  between  the  two  This  passport  was  issued  to  Jules  Favre,  Mm- 

govemments  Is  essentisllT  usefUl  to  the  two  countries  ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  toward  the  latter  part 

as  well  as  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  of  December,  but  it  was  not  known  when  he 

It  m  wifli  lively  satis&otion  that  we  have  smoi  thU  ^^uld  leave  Paris. 

SSSlS?co1^  iSl^rilSLrrces'inwMc'S  EAST  RIVER  BRIDGE -the  Caissons. 

we  And  oifivelves  at  tnis  moment  seem  to  us  to  A77D  THEIB  Coststbtjction.     One  01  the  most 

make  it  more  desirable  than  ever.  extensive  and  important  structures  now  engag- 

GOBTSCHAKOEF.  \j^  the  attention  of  the  engineering  profession 
A  similar  Russian  reply  to  Austria  was  read  is  the  bridge  across  the  East  River,  Ke  w  York, 
by  HmiBter  Kovikoff  to  Count  von  Beust,  on  designed  by  the  late  John  A.  Roebling,  now 
December  2d.  The  conciliatory  tone  of  the  being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Colo- 
note  made  a  very  favorable  impression,  and,  nel  W.  A.  Roebling.  The  caisson  sunk  at  the 
together  with  the  verbal  explanations  of  the  base  of  the  Brooklyn  tower  forms  an  impor- 
ambassador,  promised  a  satisfactory  basis  for  tant  feature  in  the  construction  of  the  founda- 
tha  eoiKferenoe  proposed  by  Prussia.  The  tion  itself.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  immense  pneu- 
Croremments  of  England,  Turkey,  Italy,  Aus-  matic  pile ;  but.  unlike  the  piles  used  in  the 
tria,  and  Russia,  proclaimed  their  kitention  to  Harlem  and  other  bridges  in  this  country-^ 
accept  the  proposal  of  a  European  Congress  on  piles  rarely  exceeding  six  feet  in  diameter — 
the  Bnbjeet  of  the  Eastern  question,  to  be  this  is  168  feet  long  by  102  feet  wide  on  the 
opened  hi  London,  in  January,  1871.  Prussia,  outside,  the  chamber  in  which  the  excavation 
in  aeoeptin^  the  proposal,  expressly  stipulated  is  to  be  carried  on  being  166  feet  wide  by  98 
that  no  topic  foreign  to  the  question  of  the  re-  feet,  and  9  feet  in  height. 
vision  of  the  Paris  Treaty  of  1856  should  be  The  caisson  proper  contains  105,000  cubic 
introdaced  into  the  deiliberations  of  the  body,  feet  of  timber,  board  measure.  Of  wrought- 
Praaeda  maintained  that,  having,  like  Italy,  iron,  there  are  85, 000  lbs.;  in  screw-bolts,  80,000 
signed  only  the  treaty  of  the  80th  of  March,  lbs. ;  of  flat  bars  in  frames  and  angle-irons,  be- 
lS^6,  which  was  concluded,  as  mentioned  in  sides  the  large  amount  of  drift-bolts  and  boiler- 
the  introdaotion  prefacing  the  treaty,  for  the  plate,  making  in  the  aggregate  about  200,000 
purpose  of  guaranteeing  the  independence  and  lbs.  The  Whole  structure  weighs  nearly  2,500 
int^pity  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  she  was  not  tons.  The  Y  portion  forming  the  chamber  is 
like  Enghmd,  France,  and  Austria,  who  oon*  nine  timbers  in  height,  the  lower  side  of  the  first 
eluded  the  additional  treaty  dated  April  lY,  course  being  eight  mches  across,  and  the  upper 
185<l,  by  wMoh  they  bound  themselves  to  con*  course  of  headers  nine  feet  in  length ;  the  face 
sider  any  infraction  of  any  one  of  the  stipida-  of  the  outer  timbers  having  a  batter  of  1.6  in 
tions  of  the  treaty  of  March  80th  as  a  coiui  12,  and  the  inner  face  nearly  10.8  in  12.  The 
belli,  or  nearly  so,  and  also  mutually  obligated  first  course,  which  is  of  oak,  18  by  15  inches, 
tlMmsebres  to  fight  for  the  midntenance  of  a  projects  on  the  outside  1}  inch  beyond  the 
<daaie  to  wUch  a  great  power  cannot  submit  line  of  the  succeeding  timbers,  so  as  to  receive 
forever,  and  which  does  not  in  any  way  in-  the  sheathlng-plank.  The  ends  at  the  corners 
fringe  upon  the  principles  of  the  first  treaty,  are  halved,  and  the  ends  of  the  timbers  com- 
So  far  as  Prussia  was  concerned,  she,  therefore,  ing  together  in  the  same  course  are  spliced 
did  not  regard  Russians  position  as  one  threat-  with  a  plane  scarf  of  six  feet  in  length.  As 
eaing  war,  beeanse  the  St  Petersburg  Cabinet  the  great  weight  of  the  structure  will  have  a 
did  not  intend  to  endanger  the  independence  tendency  to  open  the  comers,  precautions  were 
and  integrity  of  Turkey  at  present.  The  taken  to  make  that  part  as  strong  as  possible ; 
statesmen  of  Knssia  declared  that  any  addition-  and,  in  the  second  course,  a  solid  hackmatack 
al  coaqiieat  of  territory  was  undesirable,  and  knee  was  inserted  at  the  comers,  mnning 
they  tAo  T^inqnished  the  idea  of  creating  a  twenty  feet  each  wav.  The  succeeding  tim- 
Oreek  empire  at  Constantinople,  under  the  hers  and  the  remainaer  of  the  second  course, 
Kunian'  pn>teotorate;  neither  did  they  intend  which  are  of  Georgia  pine,  one  foot  square,  are 
to  establish  any  extensive  naval  arsenal  on  the  laid  in  alternate  courses  of  stretchers  and 
oosstef  the  Bkok  Sea.  headers.  The  tenth  is  the  first  course  of  the 
TTader  these  circumstances  it  was  confident*  roo^  which  is  carried  up  in  alternate  layers  to 
ly  expected  that,  by  diplomatic  means,  an  un-  five  timbers  in  height. 
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Through  the  roof  paM  the 
water-wipplruid  air-shafts,  tw* 
of  Mch,  compoied  of  one-qnu- 
tor-ioch  boiler-irou,  and  amm;;- 
ed  in  pairs  for  conTenieniw  in 
working,  as  well  as  to  guard 
against  Hcddenta  and  deJaja. 

Uefore  being  bolted,  each  tim- 
ber in  a  coarse  is  forced  into 
plaiTe,  both  vertically  and  hori- 
zontallj,  by  heavy  iron  clampsor 
dogs  and  wedges.  Tlie  bolts  and 
clamps,  acting  together,  make 
the  whole  aa  near  as  passible 
like  one  solid  piece.  The  joists 
of  each  course  are  filled  with 
pitch,  and  the  snrfac«  dreased 
off  smooth  and  level,  and  again 
pitched  and  dressed  i>efore  the 
sncceoding  course  is  applied. 

The  lower  part  of  the  V, 
which  by  its  narrow  edge  ia  to 
aid  the  settling  of  the  eeissoD 
into  the  earth,  is  shod  with  a 
cast-iron  shoe,  oral  on  th«  bot- 
tom, 8  inches  wide  on  the  lop. 
and  2  J  inches  throagh  the  thiet- 
est  part,  and  oast  in  sections  of 
eight  feet  in  length,  bolted  to 
the  bottom  of  the  finA  eonmc 
with  four  drift-holts,  and  pro- 
tected and  held  in  place  by  an 
armor  of  boiler-iron,  extending 
vertically  three  feet  on  the  out- 
side, and  also  three  feet  np  the 
inner  slope,  and  firmly  bolted 
through  and  through.  The  fig- 
nro  shows  a  section  of  the  shoe 
on  a  larger  scale.  The  ontside 
seams  and  those  of  the  thir- 
teenth roof-course  are  calked 
with  the  heaviest  twelve-tliread 
eolbing,  and  the  inside  aeans 
well  oallted,  but  less  hearily. 
This  heavy  calking  reBder«d  it 
Dcceasary  to  use  a  lai^  hdid- 
ber  of  bolts  to  prevent  the  joinu 
from  opeiuQg  under  the  prem- 
nra.  As  a  farther  preeautioa 
against  leakage,  a  layer  of  tin, 
between  two  of  felt,  ia  placed 
aronnd  the  outside  np  to  the 
thirteenth,  and  OTer  the  roof. 
between  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth courses.  The  sheetiBfC 
of  tin  is  soldered  to  angle-inma 
about  the  shafts  placed  for  that 
purpose,  and  on  the  outside  m 
covered  by  a  sheathing  of  plaak 
four  inohea  thick.  To  prerect 
water  from  following  the  bolta 
which  pass  through  the  tin  and 
felt,  a  rubber  washer  is  plaoed 
next  the  felt,  whidi,  like  th« 
otiier  washers,  are  by  the  [vess- 
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&re  forced  hard  agsinst  the  bolts.    AfUr  tlie  materiiils  remored  throagb  tlio  water-shafts 

caiMOD  proper  iraa  placed,  fifteen  coureei  of  bj  means  of  dredging-nmcliiDes.    The  excava^ 

timber  mid  concrete  were  added.    The  timbers  tion  is  dow  finished.    The  chamber  aod  shafts 

wwe  lud  one  foot  apart,  and  filled  in  with  are  being  filled  with  concrete  masonry,  mak- 

conorete;  the  next  end  each  (Jtornate  course  ing  a  solid  block  168  feet  tu'  102  feet  on  tlie 

are  laid  aoroas  at  right  aogles,  and  filled  in  in  bottom,  164  feet  4  inches  by  98  feet  4  inches 

t^  same  manner.  on  the  top,  and  £9  feet  thick,  and  weighing 

The  top  eoonie  is  Eolid  timber,  on  which  about  17,000  tons', 
•ngioea  are  erected  for  doing  the  work  of        EGUABOB,  a  repoblic  in  Sonth  America, 

bmating,  removing  materials,  eto.  The  ur  and  President  for  the  term   Iroin   1669  to  18T6, 

anppljr  shaftb,  of  8  feet  6  Inches  and  1  foot  9  Oorcia  Moreno.    Area,  216,981  sqnare  miles ; 

inehee  diuneter  reqiectivetj,  are  fitted  with  population,  1,SOO,900.     The  value  of  exports 

Mr-lock%  like  ordinary  pnenmatio  piles,  that  from  the  port  of  Gasyaqnil  (exclnsive  of  pre- 

of  the  air-ehait  being  6  feet  4  inches  diameter,  cions  metals)  amoanted,  in  1869,  to  8,41S,9!i6 

and  Dfa*eapply-shaft  2  feet  6  inches  diameter,  ptaatres  (that  of  caoao  alone,  1,904,012).    The 

The  water^nafia  are  nearly  squara,  being  6  foreign  debt  was,  in  18S6,  9,890,564  pinstrea, 

feet  e  tnefaes  by  T  feet,  and  extend  below  the  and  the  home  debt,  8,C92,9C0  piastres.    Tlio 

general  level  of  the  bott«m.    When  working,  public  revenue,  in  1660,  amounted  to  1,401,800 

tke  water  is  fbrced  oat  of  the  chamber  by  piaatrea,  of  which  GT6,60O  were  the  proceeds 

poeamatic    pressure   through  the  air-shafts,  of  import  duties.  The  standing  army  amounls 

racn  and  materials  admitted  to  the  interior  to  about  l,fiOO  men.    The  number  of  vessels 

Utrougb  the  cDpply-ehaft,  and  the  excavated  entering  the  port  of  Gnayoquil  during  the 
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year  1869  amounted  to  158,  together  of  68,-  up  to  January  1, 1870,  amounted  to  $107,930,- 

280  tons.   The  vessels  belonged  to  the  following  000,  on  whicii  the  interest  and  sinking  fond 

countries:  England,  61;  Germany,  16;  France,  for  1870  summed  up  $12,748,115.    The  loaxia 

10 ;  Italy,  11 ;  Peru,  26 ;  Ecuador,  25 ;  Central  of  the  Khedive,  on  January  1,  1870,  comprised 

America,  8;  Ohili,  1.    Minister  of  the  United  $24,751,200;  interest  and  sinjdng  fund,   $3,- 

States  in  Ecuador,  E.  Bamsey  Wing  (1870).  809,150.    Not  included  in  the  foregoing  sUte< 

EGYPT,  a  dependency  of  Turkey,  in  North-  ment  is  a  loan  of  the  Khedive  of  $35,714,300, 

em  Africa.    The  ruler  bears  the  official  title  contracted  in  Paris  and  London,  Kay,  1870,  on 

of  Khedive,*  the  Arabic  equivalent  for  Viceroy,  the  mortgage  of  his  private  domains,  known  as 

This  dignity  is  now  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  ^^  Daira  Sanieh."     The  loan,  bearing  in- 

Mehemet  Ali.    The  present  Pacha  of  Egypt  is  terest  at  7  per  cent.,  was  issued  at  the  price  of 

Ismail  (bom  in  1816),  who  followed,  on  January  78^  per  100,  and  was  announced  to  be  repayable 

18,  1868,  his  brother  Said  as  the  fifth  Vice-  by  half-yearly  drawings  at  par,  in  20  yearsw 

roy  of  Egypt.    A  Oonncil  of  State  (created  in  The  army  is  raised  by  conscription.    It  con- 

1856)  is  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  sisted,  in  January,  1869,  of  four  regiments  of 

The  area  of  Egypt  is  659,000  English  square  infantry,  of  8,000  men  each;  of  a  battalion  of 

miles.     It  has  about  8,000,000  inhabitants,  chasseurs,  of  1,000 men;  of 8,500 cavalry;  1,500 

5,215,065  inhabiting  Egypt  proper.    The  chief  artillery;  and  two  battalions  of  engineers,  of 

cities  are:  Cairo,  818,888  inhabitants;  Alex-  1,500  each.    There  is,  besides,  a  regiment  of 

andria,   288,888 ;   Damietta.  60,000  ;   Tantah,  black  troops,  of  Sondan,  numbering  8,000  men. 

55,000.    Egypt  proper  is  divided  into  three  The  Egyptian  navy  comprised,  in  1869, 7  ships- 

great  districts,  namely,  "  Masr-el-Bahri,"  or  of-the-lme,  6  frigates,  9  corvettes,  7  brigs,  18 

Lower  Egypt ;  *^  El-Dustani, "  or  Middle  Egypt ;  gunboats  and  smaller  vessels,  and  27  transporta. 

and  '*E8-Said,"  or  Upper  Egypt--de8iffnations  The  value  of  the  commerce  of  Alexandria 

drawn  from  the  course  of  the  river  Nile,  on  with  foreign  countries  was,  in  1869:  Importa, 

which  depends  the  existence  of  the  country.  617,800,000  piastres  (234,700,000  from  Great 

These  three  geographical  districts  are  subdi-  Britain) ;  exports,  881,400,000  (612,400,000  to 

vided  into  eleven  administrative  provinces,  Great   Britain  and  109,000,000  to   F^nnce). 

which,  according  to  an  enumeration  made  by  There  entered  in  Alexandria,  in  1869,  d,8d4 

the  Grovemment,  had  the  following  rural  popu-  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,263,144;   1,061 

lation in  1862 :  of  which  vessels  were  steamers;  paaBengers, 

Lo.«BEoTP,-l5r«^ ".t.^'Sr  "^ajr-  W^»-     The  length  of  tdegwphs  «  abo« 

''               Hodat-el-Babreln.     848           &46,903  2,000  English  miles. 

«            S'M?*'^ *'S5         ^^  ^  report,  presented  in  the  early  part  of  the 

GhS^r  :::*.:::  J«         M  J^^  ^r  M.  de  Lesseps  to  the  meeting  of  Suez 

Total  Lowet  Egypt 8,805       8,117,916  Canal  shareholders  at  Paris,  states  that,  daring 

Mro.  EoTFT-Ni^jeh  &  Beni-Mexar    S31         fi80,'R>i  the  year  1870,  about  8,000,000  francs  would  be 

"            J*ypom... 104         iiJ«?S  required  to  complete  and  improve  the  worksw 

"  , ,  ^^^^^^'^T -^         ^^  The  total-number  of  vessels  that  passed  throngh 

Total  Middle  Egypt W4           Bl»,5^  ^j^     ^  ^        ^^    ^         ^  .^    ^^^  ^     "^ 

"            Girgeh -    iM         847,QS5  16th  of  March,  was  209,  representing  148^681 

'*               KonetaandEAoeh      195           417,876  tons.     Of  these,  66,052  tons  were  English  res- 
Total  Upper  Bfeypt jao       1.168.995  sels;  84,890 French ;  17,666 Egyptian  ;  14,625 

Total  of  Egypt  Proper 4.879       8,806,522  Austrian;  7,886  Italian ;  4^178  Russian ;  4,000 

Almost  the  entire  rural  population  is  in  a  Norwegian;  3,200  Dutch;  880  GterDiaiL;  528 

state  approaching  serfdom,  holding  life  and  Spanish ;  8,016  Prussian :  869  Portugueao,  and 

Property  at  the  good-will  of  the  governing  class.  842  Turkish.    Of  the  209  vessels,  200  were 

he  inhabitants  of  the  towns  comprise  160,000  steamers ;  the  others  were  sailing-veaaela.   Tlia 

Copts,   reputed  descendants  of  the   ancient  tolls  collected  were  from  79  vessels  of  54,644 

^gjptim^ ;  8,000  Jews ;  8,000  Armenians,  and  tons  (180  vessels  being  exempt,  having  passed 

about  26,000  domiciled  Enrppeans^  one-third  throngh  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 

of  them  Greeks.    At  Cairo  and  Alexandria  canal),  realiaii^g  698,411  francs,  and  tho  amount 

there  are  numerous  slaves.  fW>m  small  vessels  as  transit  dues  was  20,186 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  ending  April  francs.    With  respect  to  England  the  report 

2,   1870,    according   to   the   official   budget,  says:  **  England  has  from  the  first  day  been 

amounted  to  1,469,000  purses,  and  the  totol  able  to  utiliae  the  canal  largely.    You  have 

expenditure  to  1,177,811  purses  (500  piastress  seen  what  an  imposing  commercial  fleet  ahe 

1  purse,  20  piastres  « 1  American  dou«r}.  Ex-  has  sent  to  it,  ana  that  fleet  augments  every 

elusive  of  the  floating  debt,  £{^t  has  a  veiy  day.    Bnilding-yards  work  literally  lught  and 

large  consolidated  debt,  consisting  chiefly  of  day  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  tiansfonnuig  or 

foreign  loans.     These  are  divided  into  two  building  vessels.  We  could  cite  to  yon  a  sin^^e 

classes,  namely,  general  loans,  supposed  to  be  company  which,  in  its  calculations,  has  put 

contracted  by  the  country,  and  loans  of  the  down  an  annual  payment  of  2,600,000  franca 

Khedive,  as  sovereign  and  greatest  of  land-  for  the  canal."   llie  number  of  vessels  passing 

owners.    The  total  general  loans  contracted  through  the  canal  continues  to  increase  in  some- 

*S$eAMamcAix  Amkual  CTCLCfPAi>ii.ibr  1869.  thing  like  geometrical  ratio  month  by  month. 
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Thns,  in  December,  1869,  the  nambor  was  10;  It  was  proposed  at  first  by  the  Government 

in  JannftT7, 16 ;  in  February,  38 ;  in  March,  52 ;  that  the  new  conrts  shoald  be  composed  partly 

while  in  the  first  ten  days  of  April  there  had  of  native  and  partly  of  Frank  Judges,  the  na- 

been  already  21.    An  miexpected  nse  for  the  tives  to  have  toe  mi^jority.   This  was  reversed, 

canid  has  appeared  in  its  affording  passage  for  and  the  Frank  Judges  are  to  have  the  minority 

the    retoming   Mohammedan   pUgrims  from  in  every  oonrt.    It  was  proposed  at  first,  that 

Mecca.    Ko  less  a  nmnber  than  4,671  of  saeh  the  lower  courts  should  be  composed  of  three 

pilgrims  "were  brought  through  in  April,  1870,  Judges;  at  the  request  of  the  commissioners, 

in  six  steamers ;  they  came  from  Jedda,  on  the  the  number  of  Judges  in  these  courts  has  been 

Red  Sea,  to  Buez,  and  from  Port  Said  pursued  increased  to  five,  of  whom  three  will  be  Franks. 

their  royage  north  or  west.  There  are  to  be  three  of  these  lower  courts 

Prom  the  aocottnu  of  the  CaMl  Company  It  appears  that,  (Alexandria,  Cairo,   and  Tagazig).    There  is 

staiedtaAmerieaii  dollars  and  in  round  namben,  there  also  to  be  a  court  of  appeal  at  Alexandria, 

S3  3S1S/S&.t  SSSSSf  ti^rSSlS  o*?  ill  ^Wc^the  GorenHnent  at  first  proposed  BhonW 

canal  itteK  the  sum  of $80,000,000  Consist  of  five  Judges;  it  IS  now  agreed  that  It 

'^o^SSn  toT*  t£  SS'^rtS  ^-  ®^*"  consist  of  seven  Judges,  of  whom  four  will 

ciiS^%  the  e^nsQs  of  theloanf  ab^  he  Franks.    The  original  plan  of  the  Egyptian 

•orhed. y\v\\'-A'   i*i«»,a»  Government  stopped  with  the  three  lower 

^^^^f^*  teoldfatal  expeoaes  of  aU  kinds  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  q^^^^  ^^  ^     ^^     1^^^.  ^^  ^^^ 

The  companrhas  cash,  fmd  cash  assets  (Other  suggestion  of  the  commissioners,  a  Oourt  of 

pnM^t&n  the  canal  ItMir  and  itaaeees.  Revision  at  Cairo  has  been  added,  to  consist 

■^"••^ ,    ^^^'^  also  of  seven  Judges,  of  whom  four  wiU  be 

To«.. .;........ 900,700,000  Franks.    The  fVank  judges  are  to  be  appointed 

Th?c^^2L:^.'^.:^.!'^•"^.'""^^^  ^r  ^^e  Egyptian  Gov^Siment,  bnt  only  after 

The  loan 90,000,000  consultation  with  the  Ministers  of  Justice  or 

Fifi^todemilty  ftooi  tii«  Bgjptfam  Qovarn.    ^^^^  equivalent   Officer,    as  Lord-Ohancellor,   At- 

i^erdoV.V.V.V.*.V/.".*V.'.".**.'*.*'.'.*.*'.'.!*.*!!!'.!".     ojooo^ooo  tomey-General,  or  the  like,  of  the  foreign  gov- 

ProiUtaofiareanaaiitB.. fmoSo  ®™™®^^  *°d  no  person  can  be  appointed 

B^S*»fr^Sm!to/biVflandVhlpB::;:.*     liwoiSo  without  the  sanction  of  his  own  government 

-_ an^  a  certificate  from  it  that  he  is  a  fit  and 

'^^"^"-f • |00,70(M)00  proper  person  to  be  Judge.    The  Egyptian  Gov- 

The  administration  of  Justice,  in  cases  in  ernment  is  bound  to  select  them,  as  far  as  pos- 
which  Franks  (foreigners)  are  concerned,  has  sible,  from  among  persons  actually  serving  as 
long  been  found  to  be  unsatSsfootory.  The  Judges  in  foreign  countries,  or  holding  positions 
£«ryptia3i  Government  proposed  therefore,  in  which  would  wtitle  them  to  be  appointed 
1803,  a  plan  of  reform,  to  substitute  a  single  Judges  in  their  own  countries.  The  judges  are 
new  JorMietion  ibr  a!l  the  consular  Jurisdie-  to  have  fixed  mdaries  paid  by  the  Egyptian 
tkms,  and  for  the  native  oonrts  in  cases  to  Gk>vemment,  and  a  permanent  tenure  of  office ; 
whieli  Frai^  are  parties.  The  plan  as  at  first  their  promotion  or  removal  (for  cause  only)  is 
broftched  met  with  an  outcry  of  opposition  from  to  be  regulated  entirely  independently  of  the 
the  Frank  residents  of  Egypt.  It  received  Egyptian  Government.  The  judges  are  to  ap- 
some  degree  of  support  from  the  British  Gov«  point  the  officers  of  the  court,  such  as  clerks, 
emmentTlmt  was  not  very  farorably  regarded  interpreters,  and  constables,  to  serve  processes, 
by  the  French  Government.  The  Egyptian  etc.,  and  it  is  to  have  the  power  of  removing 
Goremment,  nevertheless,  perserered  in  press*  them  for  misbehavior.  The  execution  of  sen- 
ing  Ha  plan  npon  the  attention  of  the  principal  tenoes  is  to  be  done  under  the  order  of  the 
foreign  XK>wer8,  and  obtained  the  acceptance  conrts  themselves  by  their  own  officers,  with- 
by  Great  Britdn,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Frussia  out  any  interference  on  the  part  of  any  admin- 
(or,  rather,  the  North-G^erman  Union),  Austria,  istrative  authority,  either  of  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
and  the  Fnited  States,  of  the  invitations  which  ernment  or  of  the  consulates.  But,  as  a  se- 
it  addresaed  to  those  seven  powers,  requesting  curity  against  mistakes,  the  commissioners 
them  to  Mnd  representatives  to  an  international  exacted,  and  the  Government  agreed,  that  the 
codindaalon  to  be  heM  in  Egypt  to  consider  consul  of  the  party  interested  shall  be  notified 
the  plan  and  suggest  suoh'  modifications  as  of  the  day  ana  hour  when  a  sentence  is  to  be 
wonla  tend  ^  make  it  acceptable.  All  of  these  executed.  The  Egyptian  Government  itself, 
nations  accredited  their  consul-generals  in  the  private  household  of  the  Ehedive,  those  of 
Egypt  to  attend  the  confbrenoe,  and  some  of  the  princes  and  all  public  functionaries  and 
them  af^polnted  also  a  second  eommissioner  to  officers,  are  to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
sit  witlh  the  consul-general  in  the  Conference,  the  courts.  Government  officials  can  be  prose- 
The  Cfonferenoe  held  a  nnmber  of  meetings,  and  cuted  in  the  courts,  and  this  without  previous 
at  last,  Jannary  17, 1870,  agreed  npon  a  report,  authority  of  the  Government ;  but  tne  oom- 
whieh  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  all  missioners  say,  and  this  is  agreed  to^  by  the 
the  governments  tainng  part  in  tiie  Oonf^rence.  Government,  that  this  clause  is  not  to  be  under- 
On  the  snggestifHi  cfi  the  commissioners,  the  stood  as  exempting  tiie  Government  from  re- 
Egyptian  mvemment  accepted  very  important  sponsibility  f6r  the  acts  of  its  officials, 
modifications  in  the  plan  as  originally  presented.  The  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  people 
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was  opened  on  the  Ist  of  Febrqary.    By  order  November,  the  discorery  of  a  new  •electro- 

of  the  Khedive,  the  Minifiter  of  Finance  pre-  dynamic  hiw,  which  in  brief  may  be   thci 

sented  to  the  assembly  the  resnlts  of  the  last  staited :  First,  in  every  galvanic  circnii  the  net 

budget,  which  comprises  the  period  between  heat  produced  by  the  chemical  decompofiitioos 

the  11th  of  April,  1869,  and  tne  Ist  of  April,  is  divided  into  three  parts:  that  due  to  any 

1870.    The  receipts  are  stated  by  the  report  to  local  action    arising  from  impvirities  in  the 

have  amounted  to  190,460,142  francs,  and  .the  '  positive  metal,  or  to  reformation  of  water  from 

expenditures  to  152,665,068  franca,  so  that  a  the  nascent  hydrogen,  etc. ;  that  which  circn- 

balance  of  87,795,074  francs  would  remain  in  lates  through  the  battery  and  all  otber  parts  of 

the  Treasury.  the  circuit,  and  which  varies  as  the  electro- 

In  July,  the  Khedive  paid  a  visit  to  the  motive  power  ofthe  negative  element  in  relation 

Sultan,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  great  to  the  electro-positive ;  and,  lastly,  the  residue 

honors.    He  returned  on  August  2d,  and  ex-  which  remains  in  the  battery.    Second,  the 

pressed  himself  highly  gratified  with  his  recep-  part  which  circulates  through  the  whole  or- 

tion  by  the  Sultan.  cult  is  distributed  in  each  part  of  the  oireuit, 

ELECTRICITY.  Electricity  and  Moleoular  inclucling  the  battery,  in  simple  proportion  to 
Motion. — In  studying  the  molecular  motion  of  the  resistxmce  of  each  part.  To  these  propo- 
microBcopic  particles,  Pro£  Stanley  Jevons  sitions  the  author  adds  that  the  amount  of  net 
soon  became  convinced  that  it  was  due  to  elec-  heat  evolved  depends  principally  on  the  poa- 
trical  action,  by  the  close  analogy  with  the  tive  element,  and  the  proportion  of  it  trans- 
circumstances  in  which  electricity  is  produced  mitted  through  the  circuit  chiefly  depends  on 
by  the   hydro-electrip  machine,  pure  water  the  negative  element. 

alone  developing  much  electricity;  while  al-  Duration  of  the  Electrie  Spark. — ^Daring  the 
most  any  salt,  acid,  or  alkali,  prevented  the  early  part  of  the  year,  HH.  Lucas  and  Cazin 
action  by  rendering  the  water  a  conductor,  conducted  experiments  to  ascertain  the  duxa- 
The  most  active  substances  in  this  respect  are  tion  of  the  electric  spark,  at  the  Imperial  Ob- 
the  silicates,  pure  quartz  crystal  in  fine  pow-  servatory  in  Paris.  The  chronoseope  which 
der  maintaining  a  rapid  oscUlation ;  but  char-  they  employed  was  constructed  by  K.  Daboscq. 
coal,  red  phosphorus,  antimony,  and  sulphur,  an4  recalled  the  apparatus  devked  by  M.  £. 
are  also  very  active ;  metallic  oxides  and  Becqnerel  for  his  important  investigations  oa 
earthy  salts  less  so.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  phosphorescence  of  bodies.  The  sparks 
any  substance  is  entirely  free  from  molecular  passed  between  two  metal  knoba,  11  mfllima 
motion.  The  motion  appears  to  be  closely  m  diameter  and  2,292  mUlims.  apart.  The  ex- 
connected  with  the  sospension  of  fine  powders  perimenters  announce  that,  other  things  being 
in  water.  All  oxides,  alkalies,  and  salts,  which  equal,  the  duration  of  the  dectric  spark  is  a 
check  it,  were  found  to  facilitate  the  subsi-  fraction  of  the  surface  of  the  Leyden  battery; 
dence  of  suspended  material.  Gum-arabic,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  number  of  jars 
on  the  contrary,  prevents  subsidence,  and  which  compose  it.  Each  additional  jar  adds 
greatly  excites  molecular  motion.  Ammonia  to  the  duration.  One  jac  gave  a  sbodk  lasting 
and  boracic  acid  have  no  effect  either  to  stop  between  seven  and  eight  m^Qlionths  of  a 
motion  or  to  facilitate  subsidence.  Acetic  acid  second ;  two  jars  one  of  nearly  twelve  mOi- 
has  the  latter  effect.  Prof.  Jevons  is  of  opin-  ionths  of  a  second,  and  so  on,  until  the  spark 
ion  that  the  motion  of  suspended  particles  is  from  nine  jars  were  found  to  last  about  twenty- 
related  to  the  phenomena  of  osmose  as  a  case  eight  and  a  half  millionths  of  a  seeond.  In  do 
of  action  and  reaction ;  for,  if  a  liquid  is  capa-  case  did  the  difference  of  the  duration,  as  me- 
ble  of  impeding  a  particle  in  a  given  direction,  chaniccdly  observed,  and  the  duration  ss  theo- 
the  particle,  if  fixed,  would  be  capable  of  im-  retically  calculated,  reach  the  millionth  of  a 
pelllng  the  liquid  in  an  opf)osite  dii-eotion  with  second. 

an  equal  forces  The  factthat  osmose  is  chiefly  Sub-pormaTtent  Magnetitm, — ^Mr.  E.  Keman 

an  affair  of  very  dilute  solutions  aocords  with  sends  to  the  Chemical  NewB  the  folio winir  ac- 

the  electric  origin  of  the  molecular  motion,  count  of  exp^ments  by  which  what  ProU 

The  author  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that,  when  Tyndall  calls  sub-pernument  magnetism  may 

these  phenomena  are  fully  investigated,  they  be  easily  produced — ^thns  showing  to  a  class 

will  give  strong  support  to  Bec<]uerers  theory  quickly  that  which  is  effected  by  the  earth 

that  the  movements  of  liquids  m  animals  and  slowly  in  soft  iron  lying  in  the  magnetic  me- 

plants  are  really  due  to  electric  action.    In  ridian,  and  subject*  to  molecular  disturbance 

reference  to  Prof.  Jevons^s  views,  Hr.  Dancer  from  percussion  or  other  causes : 

remarks  that  particles  approaching  to  a  spheri-  The  requisites  for  the  experiments  are — a 

cal  form  show  the  greatest  activity,  with  some  block  of  cast-iron  (wrooght-iroa  might,  per- 

few  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  sublimed  mer-  haps,  do),  slightly  magnetized,  a  bit  of  soft 

cury  and  sulphur.    He  did  not  regard  electric  iron  wire,  a  hammer,  and  a  magnetic  needle 

action  as  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phe-  for  testing  the  wire. 

nomena,  but  thought  the  results  of  numy  ex-  ExpU  1. — ^Lay  the  iron  wire  on  the  block, 

periments  pointed  t^  heat  as  a  probable  cause,  and  hammer  it  lightly  firom  end  to  end,  for  a 

Kexc  Electro-Dynamic  Law. — Hr.  H.  High-  few  seconds.    Presented  to  the  needle,  the 

ton  announces  in  the  Mechanic^  MagatinSy  for  wire  will  bo  found  magnetized,  showing  dis- 
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tiactiy  strmig  N.  and  S.  poles^  produced  by  the  operated  upon  are  in  a  conttnaal  contact  with 

S.-aad  K.  polts  of  tho  block.  a  liquid  of  eqaal  rioliness  throughout,  and  the 

B^U  8. — ^Plaoe  the  vire  revened  on  the  metal  is  thus  deposited  regularly  and  uniformly. 

btocky  i  ew,  lay  the  N.  pole  of  the  ivire  on  the  The  Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry  mentions 

N.  pde  cft  the  blook,  and  hammer  as  before,  sucoessfnl  experiments  of  E.  Klein,  a  Russian 

Tes^«d  ag^n  by  the  needle,  the  wire  exhibits  minfaDig*engineer,  in  the  electro-deposition  of 

its  poles  reversed.  iron,    suitable   for   printing,  and  combining 

ISiRpt,  8. — ^Lay  Ihe  wire  as  in  Erpt.  1,  and  cheapness  with  durability,  respects  in  which 

liammer;  the  original  polarity  is  restored.   Fl-  copper  stereotypes  are  wanting.    The  process 

nalljr,  by  ohanging  the  position  of  the  wire,  is  not  described,  but  its  efficacy  is  repoi'ted  to 

the  pole  nury  be  changed  and  rechanged  as  depend  almost  alto^ther  on  the  solubility  of 

long  as  ike  wire  lasts.  the  iron  anode,  which  Elein  has  succeeded  in 

Those  ezperiments  would  seem  to  represent  increasing  by  a  peculiar  composition.    It  was 

weU  tiM  monetizing  action  of  the  earth.  The  fonnd  that,  on  enlarging  the  surface  of  the  an- 

block  personates  the  earth  with  its  magnetism,  ode  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  result  was  not 

which  is  not  less  comparatiirely  than  that  of  improved.     According  to  another  authority, 

the  4»8t*iron.    Were  the  wire  to  remain  fbr  a  the  material  used  to  fiimish  the  iron  is  a  di- 

considerable  time  lying  on  the  block,  it  would  lute  solution  of  the  double  sulphate  of  the 

be  magnetized*  The  hammering  effects  guichly,  protoxide  of  iron  with  sulphate  of  potash,  soda, 

in  the  whole  wire,  that  molecular  disturbance  or  magnesia,  and  the  apparatus,  a  battery  of 

whi^  is  slowly  and  piece  by  piece  produced  low  power,  usually  two  small  Smee^s  elements, 

in  great  masses  of  iron  standing  on  tne  earth.  It  is  said  that  the  iron  thus  deposited  is  of 

0a969  in  MeMt  dewmted  hy  JSleetrhity. —  great  beauty,  has  a  beautifal  lustre  and  a  silky 
IL  B.  Lenz,  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  observed  texture.  No  exact  experiments  have  as  yet 
that  iron,  when  thrown  down  from  a  mixed  been  made  on  its  tensile  strength  or  conduc- 
solution  o{  ferrous  sulphate  and  sulphate  of  tlvity.  Faithful  copies  of  examples  of  medi- 
magnesia,  kept  neutral  by  the  presence  of  mag-  »val  art  of  extreme  intricacy  have  already 
nesiaa  carbonate,  is  very  hard  and  brittle,  been  produoed  by  this  means,  the  moulds  used 
When  heated  to  redness,  however,  it  becomes  being  of  gutta-percha,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  ma- 
softer  and  :fiezible,  and  in  the  calcination  much  terial  commonly  used  by  the  electro-metal- 
gas  is  evolved — ^fbr  the  most  part  hydrogen,  lurgist  for  such  purposes.  The  process  has 
Some  »  earlxHiic  acid,  resulting  from  the  nen-  also  been  applied  to  the  production  of  stereo- 
traliaUion  of  the  electrolyte  by  carbonate  of  types,  and  to  a  number  of  other  purposes. 
magnesia ;  and  some  is  nitrogen,  not  accounted  The  latest  improvements  in  Mr.  W.  H. 
for.  Layers  of  iron  of  different  thicknesses  Walenn's  invention  to  make  electro-depositions 
absorb  gcis  very  unequally.  The  thinnest  layer  of  brass  are  thus  described  by  the  author  in  a 
yielded  18.5  times  its  volume  of  gas ;  one  of  paper  read  before  the  British  Association : 
twice  that  tMdkness  gave  out  only  half  that  Ordinarily,  a  solution  containing  tbo  cyanides  of 
volume ;  and  another  three  times  as  thick  copper  and  zino,  respectively,  dlsaolved  m  a  ^'  sol- 
yielded  only  one-third  as  much.  A  piece  of  '^^'ot  aolutlon "  conairiting  of  a  mixture  of  potasaio 
iron,  frwn  which  the  gas  had  been  driven  by  ^'^i^  ^i^*  ?»1*  of  ammonium,  is  employed  to  de- 
!»-.-♦  ^.^  «vi.<%ai)  ;»  J^4>««  «,««  fi^^^A  ♦rv  ;i/  posit  brass.  This  solution,  however,  evolves  hydro- 
heat,  andplaced  in  Wkter,  was  found  to  de-  ^^  copiously,  and  is  only  workable  ty  means  of  two 

compose  the  water  and  absorb  hydrogen.   Cop-  Grovels  cells.    The  author  finds  that  the  evolution 

per,  deposited  by  electrolysis,   also  occludes  of  gat  mav  be  either  totally  stopped,  or  much  less- 

gasL  of  which  77  per  cent  is  hydrogen :  but  ^^^  ^7  diasolvlnff  as  much  of  themetallio  cyanides 

what  the  other  gases  are  M.  Lenz  does  not  say.  ?*  ^^1  solution  will  .take  up,  and  then  further  charg- 

Si  jT    ir  V-fi        "*\,  •  ^    XL  r  "virocj,  ^^^  solution  with  tho  copper  and  zmo  oxides. 

£iectr<hIiaaUurgi/.'^il,    T.    Ohutaux,    of  The  evolution  of  gns  may  be  totally  stopped  by  the 

Paris,  claims  an  improvement  on  the  common  further  addition  of  cuprioiunmonide,  whicn  may  pos- 

methodfl  of  the  electro-deposition  of  metals,  sibly  earry  the  combined  oxygon  to  the  cathode, 

by  the  frilowing  process :   He  keeps  the  sohi-  '^^^^  *•  ^  ^t  ^^^^^  deoomposition  or  chemical 

•^;t.«    m^jit'^t-^A  Uw^/x«,.A«    ..r^^n^  fL.^^    *u^  reaction  takes  place,  tho  whole  of  the  cupno  am- 

tiOD   agitatod  by  power    supplied  from    the  monide,  together  wit\i  the  eliminated  hydrogen,  goes 

electno  battery,  wntch  serves  to  do  the  plat-  to  the  cathode:  after  the  decomposition  or  chemical 

in^ — thus :  a  revolving-shaft,  with  a  helix  at  its  reaction  has  taken  place,  motallio  copper  is  deposited, 

loirer  end,  is  placed  vertically  in  the  middle  ammonia  i«  in  solution,  and  water  is  formed. 

of  tbe«e.ptacle  containing  the  soloti«.     It,  f^'l^^^^^lfiSn^SfAr^^^^^X 

upper  end,  croeslng  a  support  composed  of  iso-  ^inc  cyanides  or  oxides,  mentioned  in  the  Bwtanco 

laling  material  restmg  on  the  receptacle,  is  at-  .  of  the  brass  solution,  are  left  out. 


electro-coating 

battery.     The  rotation  given  to  the  shaft  is  bath. 

transmitted  to  the  helix,  an  ascending  current  The  author  prefers  to  use  potasaio  oyanide  and 

is  esUblished  in  the  middle  of  the  receptacle,  ?^^^  ammonfnm  tartrate,  when  mixed  with  water, 

««<!  «  ;io««^«^:«».^n^««4'  4-^«.«,>i  ur7iA^i2  to  form  the  solvent  solution  for  either  brass  or  copper. 

and  a  desoendrng-  current  toward  its  sides,  in  The  quaHty  of  brass  (yellow  or  red)  depends  upon 

snoh  a  manner  that  all  the  parts  of  the  objects  the  heat  of  the  solution. 
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Acid  solutions,  in  eoneral,  ffivo  a  spreading,  or  ozjgen  is  first  given  off  at  tho  pociUve  pole,  no 

matted  deposit;  alkalfne  solutions  a  bristling  one.  hydrogen  for  some  Ume  eeeapes  at  theneffl- 

The  contact  of  theooating  is  promoted  byworkmg  4.*L^    Jfn  xl^x  .^„  •«.««*;„«  «^7.«  «««i  «x.«iT- 

the  solution  hot.    TheTrtkle*^  should  b^  pickle^  1*^*>  ^u*^?^  gaa  reacting  upon  wd  comW 

scrubbed  with  sand,  washed,  scrubbed  with  A  portion  ^8  with  the  aciQ  in  the  oompartment,  the 

of  the  depositing  solution,  and  then  placed  in  the  liquid  assuming  A  distinctly  blue  oolor.    After 

depositing-trou^h ;   after  deposition,  tije  artide  is  some  time,  however,  hydrogen  mixed  ¥itl. 

washed,  and  dned  in  hot  mafiogsny  sawdust.    Com-  g         nitrogen  comes  off,  but  soon  gives  place 

plete  protection  from  rust,  and  a  satisfhctory  coating  .  «v  , .  ^    v-       •  j^/*    •*  *^ 

for  any  purpose,  are  giv?n  by  the  use  of  ^e  aoii  *<>,.«?  .©volution    of    bmpxide  of  nitrogen, 

depositing  bath  subsequent  to  that  of  the  alkaline  which  in  its  turn  ceases,  and  hydrogen  again 

bath.  appears.    In  the  end  a  good  deal  of  anunoDia 

The  subject-matter  of  this  pajwir  Js  ^ll^wtrated  hv  a  ig  found  m  the  negative  liquid  snd  also  mwli 

A^'^^rk^SiWX^^^'ti  mtrousacid.    Nitric  acid  ^thtwo.«,»ivrf»U 

the  mventor's  impiovemenu.  of  water  gives  off  at  first  only  binoxide  of  nitro- 

The  coa^ig  b^  means  of  the  anthor^s  method  of  gen,  then  hydrogen.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
workinsr  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  known  pro-  reducing  action  of  hydrogen  on  nitrie  acid  ac- 
cess.   The  invention  is  applicable  to  the  prevention  cording  to  the  strength  of  that  add  prodwd 

'^:^^X^&ri%^^XT^^  ^^*f^^'  ^>^>  ^^^^^^  ^'  nitrogen,  W^ 

applicable  to  arohitectuial  and  other  eastings,  and  to  ^^^  ammonia. 

many  purposes  which  require  the  Btrength  of  iron        Meetrioit^  and  Otone. — Ilouzean  nukes  tbc 

and  the  beauty  of  brass.  following  deductions  fi*om  a  great  number  of 

Magnetie  Changes  qf  Iron. — The  Philoaophi-  estimations  of  ozone  obtaineil  by  means  of 

cal  Magaainey  for  September,  contains  a  paper  Buhmkorff's  apparatus : 
by  G.  Gore,  F.  B.S.,  detailing  many  experi-       1.  The  production  of  oione  is  greater  in  sir  r^ 

ments  made  upon  iron  at  different  tempera-  newed  from  time  to  time  than  in  eobflned  idr. 

tures  to  determine  the  changes  caused  by  heat  J;  I*  "  ^"^"^  "^  ^he  negative  than  at  the  p<»6vc 

in  its  molecular  and  also  its  magnetic  condition.  ^  V'The  production  of  oeone  incraases  oolrap  to  a 

His  results  may  be  briefly  stated,  as  showing  certain  poini  with  the  duration  of  tiw  electneietios. 
that,  on  gradually  heating  a  bar  of  magnetic  4.  The  ozone  increases  with  the  eleotris  istaniT. 
iron,  when  it  attains  a  moderate  nA  heat,  a       ^'  "^^^  ^^^^  diminishes  when  the  distuMjernKdi 

B«oce«ion  of  BtnaU  iaoy«««.t.  takes  pljco  T'^^p^'u^rfo'?r^«  ,*kth,teri 

among  its  molecules,  and  that  on  coohng  it  a  or  surface  of  the  eleetrodes. 
succesuon  of  opposite  movements  occurs.    A       7.  Other  conditions  bein^eqnal,  the  prodHekxaa  of 

red  heat  in  the  middle  of  such  a  bar  largely  ozone  is  greater  by  utilizmg  the  effwt  of  tbt  two 

?i^frJ  nf  ™^f«„^]Son  J  r.Thi*^n  "'rThl'prodnction  of  ozone  Is  equally  manlffe^i 

transmission  of  magnetism  along  it ;  while  m  out  of  dtrlct  contact  wHh  the  air,  ifith  metaffie  el«- 

the  process  of  cooling  the  magnetism  of  the  trodes,  when  these  last  are  surrcmnded  for  thii; 

iron  is  greatly  increased.    The  same  peculiari-  whole  lengths  with  tubes  of  thin  glass  pltTisgii^^ 

ties  were  noticed  in  steel,  cast-iron,  and  nickel.  P*^  of  ineulating  sheaths,  whether  the  extremiuu 

Gore  cloee.  hia  communiojjtion  by  remaking  ^^'ffihfp^dSn  rf^n,  t^eo,fto».b. 

that  the  phenomena  aescnbed  illustrate  a  very  passage  of  air  over  the  naked  metallie  eleecRxJ**  {<ii- 

general  (or  universal)  property  of  matter,  viz.,  rect  contact  with  the  platmum  wires)  is  mt«rthin 

that  every  substance,  even  those  of  the  simplest  that  which  arises  from  the  passage  of  tSe  ainvonu 

constitution,  when  acted  on  by  a  single  exter-  ??«  5™«  electrodes,  .^^^^n  ^heatiied  and  d^^ 

nal  force,  possesses  the  power  of  di^ding  the  dire^^(»ntactofthc  air  with  tiie  naked  metalhc^la^ 

influence  of  that  force  in  such  a  way  that,  in-       lo.  With  closed  sheathed  etectrodes  theprodoctitiB 

stead  of  producing  only  one  force,  or  one  effect,  of  ozone  varies  equally  with  the  len^  or  surfaoi  of 

it  produces  several:  or,  stated  more  briefly,  the  metallic  electrodes. 

matter  has  a  nniversal  nronertv  of  dividing  And        1^*  ^^^  production  of  ozone  hicreases  coniodew  7 

mauer  nas  a  universal  Property  oi  aivimng  wia  ^.^j^  ^  diminution  of  the  temperature  at  whicii  ue 

multiplying  forces  and  effects.    He  adds  that  electrification  ofthe  air  is  effected, 
the  changes  produced  by  heat  in  even  sp  simple       12.  All  conditions  being  equal,  the  quantity  of 

a  substance  as  iron  were  so  numerous  in  some  ozone  produced  with  a  demiite  volume  or  ozyfeo  'a 

of  his  experiments  as  to  make  the  metal  seem  !?^'y?P^®Hv'"*'*'2  considerable  (about  elghtcf to 

endowed  with  vitality.  ^^"^  *^  ^^  ftimishcd  by  the  same  Totoe  of 

EUcProlyns  of  NUric  Add, — Some  curious       js.  The  ozone  produced  by  the  obeoure  electn4«- 

effects    in   the  electrolysis  of  nitric  acid,  of  tion  ofaur  is  accompanied  by  small  quantities  cfci- 

various  degrees  of  dilution,  are  given  in  the  trous  compounds,  while  that  which  is  ftiroifihed  it 

MeehanMMagadne,  for  May.  J^hen  a  very  P-^  oxygen,  unJer  th^sam^^^ 

dilute  acid  IS  operated  on,  hydrogen  only  is  described,  the  autiior  has  been  able  to  conrtroet  1 

evolved  at  the  negative  pole,  and  no  secondary  new  apparatus,  which  bo  calls  an  oamiMr^  sod  wSh 

product  is  formed  in  the  liquid  contained  in  the  which,  according  to  his  statement,  qnantitiesof  ofoce, 

negative  compartment      With  a  less  dilute  hitherto  unknown,  may  be  prepared, 
acid,  that  is,  one  with  about  126  equivalents  of        A  Comm  i^  Error  in  JSUetroKopie  -£^7^ 

water,  hydrogen  is  first  given  off,  then  a  little  menU. — Sir  Chaiies  Wfaeatrtone,  F.  B^  6«  ^f^ 

nitrogen,  and  the  liouid  is  found  to  contain  a  paper  with  this  title,  before  the  Boyal  Sode- 

traces  of  ammonia.    In  the  case  of  a  stronger  ty  in  April.    In  the  course  of  some  e^erimcnts 

acid  with  only  16  equivalents  of  water,  while  on  electrical  conduction  and  induction,  h£  ^'" 
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frequently  been  delayed  by  wbat  at  first  ap*  onpet  followed  by  an  immediate  removal  of  the  foot 

pe^^  to  be  veiy  pnttling  results.    Occasion,  cauaw  the  index  of  the  electrometer  to  advance  aev- 

?^^  ^^^  Jilt*>  r^^  ^"*  'T'."^  ^^  ?n'?e,'rv2oSll0^^o?ISi!^'1S  l^MSSit! 

electrometer  witn  nis  nnger,  or  only  to  a  cer-  atatea  of  «he  carpet  and  the  aole  of  the  boot  were  thua 

tain  degreei,  and  that  it  was  necessary,  before  abown :  after  rubbing,  I  removed  the  boot  from  the 

commendnir  another  experiment,  to  put  him-  <*n>«t,  and  placed  on  the  latter  a  proof-plate  (i.  e.,  a 

self  in  oomnranlcation  with  a  gas-pipe  which  «nall  disk  of  met^  with  an  mauUting  handle),  and 

*  "*,  VvTTlr^^nS!^  *  11  JL5-   t  il    i^v  then  Iranaferred  it  to  the  plate  of  the  electrometer; 

entered  the  rcwm.    The  foUowing  chain  of  ob-  .^rong  poaitive  electricity  waa  manifeated.     Per- 

servstlons  and  experiments  then  led  to  the  fonmng  the  aame  operation  with  the  aole  of  the  boot, 

trae  exptaaation  of  the  process  by  which  he  a  very  email -charge  waa  carried,  by  reason  of  its 

had  become  electrically  charged:  ^'^r  •J«P«  *?*<>  ^^J  ^^y.    The  negative  charge 

•r  .^        M.     ^  ijt        M.  JL.    JL.      -.^^      ^  asaumed  by  aole-leather  when  rabbedTwith  animal 

\^^  '^^iJ^r^  ^^l^J^  theflreplaoe.  1^1,  ^^a  thna  randered  evident.    I  placed  on  the 

with  the  deoteomoter(one  of  PeHier'a  conatnioUon)  pi^te  of  the  electrometer  a  diak  of  aole-leather  and 

before  me,  and  waa  engaged  m  experimenting  with  fcaahed  it  lightly  with  a  thick  camePs-hwr  pencil ; 

d]al»  of  wona  wbitaiioea.    To  inaure  that  the  one  »  negative  char^  was  commnnlcated  to  the  decl 

I  had  m  hjmd,  which  waa  of  tortoiae-aheH,  ahould  be  trometer,  which  charge  waa  principally  one  of  con- 

perfecUy  Ay,  X  rose  and  held  it  for  a  mmute  before  ducdon,  on  accoimt  of  the  very  imperfect  insulating 

the  Are ;  returning  and  placing  it  on  the  pjste  of  the  power  of  the  leather.    Varioui  material,  aa  IndU- 

electrometer,  Iwaa  aurprwed  to  Md  that  it  had  ap-  nibber,  gatta-pereha,  etc.,  were  anbatituted  for  the 

'1^^f32I!^f"*'S?*f^*?^.'^T^?^°5*?ifl''*S*  •ol®  o''»^«  bootTmetnl  plates  were  also  tried; 

of  tfa«  eUM^rometer  beyond  90  .1  found  that  the  ,11  communicated  negative  electricity  to  the  body, 

same  tWtocAplaoe  with  every  disk  I  thus  nresent-  WooUen  stockings  are  a  great  imp^dunent  to  the 

ed  to  the  fire,  whether  of  metal  or  «ny  other  sub-  transmUsionof  efectridty  from  the  boot:  when  these 

stuoe.    My  tat  impresalon  was  that  the  diak  had  experiments  were  made  I  wore  cotton  ones.    When  I 

been  readerod  electncai  by  beak  though  it  would  wbatituted  for  the  electrometer  a  long  wire  galva- 

^I*  "ff°"  •^'^^o'^^W  }^^  "^  ^«>»  »««**.  a  «f H^^  nometer,  such  as  I  usually  employed  in  physiological 

^^  ^J»  *^*^r!J^£?? '  ^"^ V  PJ*?^^.»*  \^  experimento,  the  needle  was  mide  to  idvance  sev- 

eontaet  with  a  veeael  of  boiling  water,  or  heating  it  ^ral  deirreea. 

by  a  gas  Ismp,  no  auoh  sfFect  waa  proanoed.    I  next 

oonjojsaarediat  the  phenomenon  might  arise  from        EUcWifUatian.  of  an  Island," Nature  men- 

;i«^SStSSe^fe3!i,Srryfa?d:i^^^^  tions.a  cnrlon.  di^very  made  by  M.  Gott, 

to  the  proof;  I  adjobmed  to  the  adQiient  room  where  ropenntendent  of  the  French  cable  company's 

there  waa  sm>  frcL  and  bringing  my  diak  to  the  fire-  telegraph  station  at  the  little  island  of  8t. 

place  I  obtained  preciaely  the  same  result.    That  Pierre  Miquelon.    At  that  place  there  are  two 

thiso^e|^nra,  however,  was  not  tenable  was  soon  tcOegraph'Stations,  one  worked  in  connection 

evident,  beeanse  I  was  able  to  produce  the  same  de-  _,x?  ^iV  *  ^„,^  P^^^i^^t.  ».«»i»..«)»  1:^^-  ^^a 

viation  of  the  needle  of  the  electrometer  by  bringing  ^^^  ^®  Anglo-American  company's  lines,  and 

my  diak  near  any  part  of  the  wall  of  the  room.    This  the  Other  by  the  French  Transatlantic  com- 

aeeoked  to  indicate  that  different  iwrts  of  the  room  psny.    The  former  uses  a  powerM  battery 

we»  in  ^erenteleetrical states;  but  this  again  waa  and  the  ordinary  Morse  signal;  the  latter  has 

^:^^iA%^n^^'ikril^^j's^  exceedingly  deHcaterec^^^^ 

posed  to  be  charged  were  interchanged,  the  charge  reaUd.  by  Sir  Wilham  Thomson.    These  m- 

of  the  eleetrometer  waa  still  always  negative.    The  stroments  were  foond  to  be  seriously  affected 

lait  resoQzoe  waa  to  assume  that  my  body  had  by  earth-oarrents,  depending  on  some  rapid 

^"^^^i.^'^tt.^Jir^^f*  across  £he  carpeted  changes  in  the  dectnoal  condition  of  the  isl- 

room,  though  the  effect  was  produced  even  by  the  ._^  5k*-^  aw^^^^^  ^<.«af»^  ^„.^,.««  *^  «>.«,  :« 

mort  eare^  treading.    This  uUimately  proved  to  be  ^^  *"®*®  changes  cansing  currents  to  flow  m 

the  eaae ;  tvr<t  resuming  my  seat  at  the  table  and  And  eat  off  the  French  company's  cables,  in- 

acrapinff  my  foot  on  the  rug,  I  was  able  at  will  to  terferin^  very  much  with  tne  oorrents  indi- 

movetfiejiidecte  its  greatest  extent.    A  gold-leaf  eating  tnie  signals.    This  inconvenience  was 

electrometer  shows  the  phenomena  as  roadily.  ^KwiSaii  Kv  1  »<»;««  •«   ;««<.t«io^^^  w;.^  «k/vn4- 

The  moetessential  condition  appears  to  be  that  the  2?^**^,  ^^,  ^^  f^JP*4v    ^^}^  .^^^ 

boot  or  shoe  of  the  experimenter  must  have  a  thin  ^'^^^  «^"««  lo^ft  oaok  from  the  station  to  the 

eole  and  be  perfectly  dry;  a  surface  polished  by  wear  sea,  in  which  a  large  metal  plate  was  immersed, 

seems  to  augment  tne  effect.    By  rubbing  the  sole  of  After  this  had  been  done,  it  was  fonnd  that 

^*'*^/^*^*^?"^  ""^^^  ^"^  electricities  are  p^rt  of  the  80-caUed  earth-currents  had  been 

separated,  the  carpet  assumes  the  positive  atate  and  5-^  ♦«  ♦>**  ^.^^1^  ^^^4.  »v«.  4.\.^  a »..»:«»•.  ^^^ 

tKwle  the  negative  state ;  the  former,  being  a  toler-  «*^  *?  ^}^  signals  sent  by  the  Amencim  com- 

aUe  insulator,  prevents  the  positive  electricity  from  pany  into  their  own  lines,  for  when  the  delicate 

running  awav  to  the  earthy  while  the  sole  of  the  foot,  receiving  instrmnent  was  placed  between  the 

b^ing  a  mndi  bettor  Wjjrtor,  readily  allows  the  earth  at  the  French  station  and  the  earth  at  the 

bold  each  other  by  the  hands,  and  the  first  rubs  the  ^^  insulated  Wire,  the  me;»ages  sent  by  the  . 
carpet  inth  his  foot  while  the  third  touches  the  plate  rival  company  were  clearly  indicated,  so  clear- 
er the  eleetrometer  with  his  jlnger,  a  strong  charffc  ia  }y,  indeed,  that  they  have  been  automatically 
fnmmumoatedtothehQstrament.    Evcnapproacl^  recorded  by  Sir  William    Thomson's  siphon 

Sii^'lSdiea^n^ao^^^^^^  recorder.    It  must  be  clearly  miderstood^that 

A  stronger  effect  is  produced  on  the  index  of  the  the  American  Knes  come  nowhere  into  con- 

instnuiieatlf^  after  rnboing  the  foot  affMast  the  car-  tact,  or  even  Into  the  neighborhood  of  the 

pemtbeixama^atolyr^aedftomit.   Vhenthetwo  French  line.    The  two  stations  are  several 

the  wbolcofthc  negative  electricity  becomes  See  and  ©^^  station  are  distmotiy  read  at  the  other 

expands  itself  in  the  body.    A  single  stamp  on  the  Station ;  the  only  connection  between  the  two 
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being  throngb  tho  earth ;  and  it  is  quite  clear  of  alternate  obstnictions  and  free  condnctora. 
that  thej  would  be  so  received  and  read  at  The  obatruotions  are  pieces  of  platinum  wire, 
fiftj  stations  in  the  neighborhood  all  at  once,  aaj  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  thiclc,  and  the 
The  explanation  is  obvious  enough :  the  poten-  free  conductors  or  radiators  are  pieces  of 
tial  of  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  copper  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  tiiiicL 
stations  is  alternately  r^sed  and  lowered  hj  These  radiators  also  perform  the  part  of  reser- 
the  powerful  battery  used  to  send  the  American  voirs  so  as  to  produce  an  equal  distribiitioo 
signals.  The  potential  of  the  sea  at  the  other  of  the  current,  and  hence,  irhen  a  ssffioientlT 
end  of  the  short  insulated  line  remains  almost  powerful  current  is  sent  through  any  length 
if  not  wholly  unaffected  by  these,  and  thus  the  of  chain,  the  same  caloric  effects  take  place  in 
island  acts  like  a  sort  of  great  Leyden  jar,  con-  every  portion  of  it  His  invention  he  tbinb 
tinually  charged  by  the  American  battery,  and  .peculiarly  adapted  to  railway-can^  The  mi^ 
discharged  in  part  through  the  short  insulated  neto-^ectrio  engine  would  be  placed  und^ 
French  line.  Each  time  the  American  operator  the  car,  and  operated  from  an  axle  of  the  ear- 
depresses  his  sending-key,  he  not  only  sends  a  wheels;  and  by  the  chains  heat  would  be  con- 
current through  his  lines,  but  electrifies  the  ducted  to  metallic  plates  put  under  each  seat, 
whole  island,  and  this  electrification  is  detected  or  not  so  thickly,  and  sufficient  lieat  radiated 
and  recorded  by  the  rival  company's  instru-  from  those  points  to  warm  the  cars.  The  an- 
ments.  thor,  in  this  connection,  gives  an  accoont  of 
The  Electrie  Light  in  War. — The  Paris  cor-  another  invention  which  he  terms  a  ^^circnit- 
respondent  of  the  Engineer  writes  that  the  changer,'*  by  the  use  of  which  large  magneto- 
French  made  great  use  of  the  electric  light  in  electric  machines  could  be  dispensed  with. 
the  defence  of  that  city.  One  of  the  varieties  smaller  ones  being  able  to  do  the  same  heat- 
of  apparatus  set  up  on  Montmartre  by  H.  ing  work.    He  says: 

Bazin    was    electro-magnetic.      The    central  By  means  of  another  invendon  of  the  viiter's, 

cylinder  supported  four  series  of  double  coils,  ^hich  he  has  termed  a  "  circuit^hanger,"  veiy  law 

covered  with  copper  wire  enveloped  in  silk,  ^^^^l  may  be  dispensed  wiUi  entirely;  sod  cf 
nvr  1.  J  wfyv*  .  «  *-**»ww|^^*  ***  B*«.  course  the  smaller  the  mnchme  the  less  It  trould  cost 
Ihe  cylinder  was  rotated  by  a  steam  engine  ^nd  the  less  power  it  would  require  to  opcwte  it. 
of  three  horse-power,  making  about  400  revo-  This  instrument  consists  of  m  revolving  shoh  or  Ur- 
lutions  a  minute.  The  lamp  used  was  of  the  rel,  one  end  of  which  is  kept  in  constant  oonsecticn 
ordinary  form,  with  the  Foucault  and  Duboscq  ;j*^  *^«  ^t"®7  ^  machme.  by  means  of  a  brake. 
».^»r.i<.4.Jv.  Ti! A  .^fl^»4-rx»  <».«<.  ^^^^\.^\\^  ««A  Placed  on  the  shaft  arc  a  number  of  pomts  arranged 
regulator.  The  reflector  was  pwabolic,  and  ^pinjiy,  so  that  in  revolving  the  insmmient  no  two 
tne  whole  surrounded  by  a  shield,  to  mdo  it  points  approach  the  same  line  at  tho  same  time. 
from  the  Germans.  The  light,  from  its  elevated  Corresponding  to  these  points  are  springs,  and  whea 
position,  commanded  the  whole  of  Paris  and  *J*«  apparatus  is  in  operation  each  point  is  brougbt 
the  surroundmg  plains.  A  spectotor  on  Mont-  «>MecuUvely  In  w)ntact  with  corresponding  apnjk^ 
_r  ,  J  *  *^  J.  . .  . ,  wK«vv«i»v*  Y"  '**^"*'  To  ffive  a  better  idea  of  the  contrivance,  it  mi^ht  bs 
martre  could  see  distinctly  the  details  of  the  compared  to  a  musical  bdt,  the  difference  being  tttt 
fagade  of  a  building  2,600  metres  off;  at  2,900  in  revolving  it  a  contact  is  made  instead  of  a  muskal 
metres  a  man  could  be  seen  standing  at  a  win-  sound.  By  means  of  this  instrument  a  cnrrcnt  of 
dow ;  at  8,000  metres  a  mass  of  cavalry  or  in-  electricity  may  he  sent  consecutively  tluough  a» 
«».«4-J«.«r«J;i:a4.:,«.M:»i.AV«iA.  ^-^a  ^^  a  nnnw^^^..^  many  different  circmts  as  there  are  pomts  on  tlie 
fimtry  was  distmguishable ;  and  at  4,000  naetrw  eylinder,  the  only  limit  being  the  numter  of  the  l*t- 
the  dome  of  the  Invaudes,  with  its  bands  of  ter  that  oan  be  placed  on  a  cylinder  of  a  eertiin 
gold,  looked  brilliant.  On  the  ramparts,  800  length  and  diameter.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  there- 
metres  from  Montmartre,  the  light  was  suffi-  fore,  if  a  current  of  electricity  of  a  certain  power  viU 

niPTit  tn  TAftd  A  newsnAnf^r  hv      ThniL  tlioii<rh  produce  certain  calorific  effects  by  beinff  sent  through 

cieni  to  reaa  a  newspaper  oy.     inus,  tnougn  j  ^,^^^  ^.j^^.^.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  Eundred  times 

the  practical  effect  of  the  lamp  only  extended  j^  »  minute,  it  would  produce  the  same  effects  ly 

about  800  metres  from  its  position,  the  field  being  sent  through  any  other,  or  one  hundred  mon, 

was  illuminated  to  the  extent  of  700  metres  for  the  reason  that  the  same  current  is  sent  throngii 

for  the  benefit  of  all  placed  between  the  light  e«eh  different  circuit  the  some  number  of  times  per 

«*.;!  u«  yxiv«A^4-       A    aln^fn^i   -««  ♦!,«  mnvv^^iL..  mmuto  I  sttd,  but  for  thc  wcsr  which  it  would  Dect*" 

and  its  object.    A  sentinel  on  the  ramparts  ^^jj    ^J^^j  ^^  ^y^^  instrument,  it  could  be  revolved 

could  see  about  8,000  metres  from  the  enceinte,  with  such  rapidity  as  to  make  it  in  each  very  sesrlr 

and,  by  this  means,  strict  watch  was  kept  oontinaous. 


And  the  heat  under  his  feet  uncomfortable,  he  foaW 

the  same  apparatus  was  adapted  for  a  night-  easily,  by  a  contrivance  for  tho  purpose,  cut  off  tlie 

telegraph,  with  the  addition  of  a  system  of  current,  and  at  once  cause  an  abatement  of  it 

flashes  and  the  aid  of  a  colored  lens,  and  sig-  (JhTon4>9eape, — Such  is  the  name  given  to  sn 

nals  made  distinctly  visible  at  a  distance  of  invention  of  Captain  Noble,  of  iSigland,  for 

eight  miles.  ascertaining  the   movement  of  a  projectile 

ElectrO'Heatino. — W.    Leigh   Burton,    of  within  a  gun — ^thus  supplementing  the  office  of 

Richmond,  Ya.,  describes,  in  Van  Nostrand^s  a  chronograph,  which  records  the  speed  of  a 

Engineering  MagMine,  a  new  invention  for  ball  after  it  leaves  the  piece.    The  machine 

utilizing  electricity  for  heating  purposes.    He  comprises  wheel-work  set  in  motion  by  a  heary 

takes  a  magneto-dectrio  machine,  like  Wilde's,  weight,  a  dial  which  indicates  the  rate  of 

and  connects  with  it  a  chain  or  coil  made  np  motion,  and  a  series  of  disks  rotating  on  an 
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an.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  edge  of  the  resistance  of  pure  metals  to  the  electric 
each  disk  is  placed  the  terminal  of  an  electric  enrrent  increases  with  increase  of  temperature 
wire,  the  other  end  of  which  is  connected  in  a  simple  absolute  ratio.  A  platinum  wire 
with  s  gon,  perhaps  fifty  or  one  hundred  yards  of  known  resistance  is  coiled  upon  a  small  cyl- 
distant.  IHiiough  the  sides  of  the  gnn^  at  Inder  of  fire-day,  and  is  corei^dd  by  a  tube  of 
regular  distanees  firom  hreech  to  mmule,  iron  the  same  metal,  which  protects  the  wire  from 
plugs  are  screwed.  In  the  centre  of  each  the  destructive  action  of  fiame,  without  pre- 
plug  works  a  piston,  whidi  by  pressure  against  venting  access  of  heat.  Thus  constructed,  the 
its  inner  end  can  be  pushed  slightly  outward ;  pyrometer  is  placed  in  the  fhmace,  and  is  con- 
to  its  outer  end  the  wire  is  attached.  When  nected  by  wires  with  a  Daniell's  battery  of  two 
all  is  ready,  the  disks  of  the  chronosoope  are  cells^  and  with  a  compact  resistance-measurer, 
made  to  rotate  by  the  wheel-work  with  great  specially  devised  by  Jfr.  Siemens,  on  which 
veloaity;  the  gun  is  fired;  the  projectile,  as  it  the  observer  makes  observations  at  his  ease. 
rushes  along  the  bore,  pushes  the  inner  ends  As  the  fire  bums,  the  electolcal  resistance  of 
of  the  pistons  one  after  the  other ;  the  outer  the  platinum  coil  rapidly  increases,  and  commu- 
ends  give  a  slight  jump,  sufficient;  however,  nicates  its  progress  to  the  ineasurer,  on  which 
to  cat  the  wires  thereto  attached,  and  by  this  the  indications  of  temperature  may  be  read  off 
cutting  a  spark  is  on  the  instant  produced  at  as  entirely  trustworthy,  even  up  to  the  mdting- 
the  tiwrmiital  on  the  chronosoope.    The  edffes  point  of  platinum. 

of  the  disk  have  previously  been  coated  with  Eleetro-magnetU  Anemometer. — This  inven- 

white  p^per  onder  a  film  of  lampblack;  the  tiou,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Hall,  for  registering  the  ve- 

spark  bums  off  a  minute  speck  of  the  black,  locity  and  pressure  of  the  wind,  is  composed 

leaving,  of  coarse,  a  speck  of  the  white  paper  of  two  parts,  one  for  each  of  these  purposes, 

visible  beneath.    The  first  spark  comes  fi*om  The  velocity  apparatus  consists  of  a  set  of 

the  wire  nearest  the  breech,  the  last  ttom  the  Bobinson*s  hemi^herical  cups,  which  commu- 

one  nearest  the  muzzle,  and  the  intermediate  nicate  their  motion  downward  into  a  brass  box, 

ones  in  their  order.    The  time  between  one  where  it  is  reduced  in  angular  velocity,  and 

and  the  other  is  almost  inconceivably  small,  causes  a  contact  disk  or  commutator  Qxi  which 

but,  as  the  chronoacope  will   measure   the  two  platinum  contact  pins  are  fixed  equidistant 

hundred-thousandth   part  of  a   second,  the  firom  one  another^  to  revolve  in  -f^th.  mile.    An 

movement  of  the  projectile  along  the  gun  is  ac-  insulated  metallic  lever,  having  a  platinum 

cnrately  recorded  by  the  sparks  on  the  disks,  working  face,  stands  on  either  side  of  the  disk, 

and  is  read  off  on  a  scale  to  four  or  five  places  so  that  upon  the  completion  of  every  y^th 

of  decnmala.  mile  one  or  other  of  the  contact  pins  comes  in 

Meetrie  Buoy, — ^During  the  early  part  of  the  contact  with  the  two  levers,  thus  uniting  them 

year  an  electric  buoy,  the  invention  of  M.  E.  and  completing  the  circuit.    The  levers  are 

Duchemln^  was  exhlbited^  at  Cherbourg  by  or-  rabed  a  few  degrees,  and  then  fall  back  to 

der  of  the  French  Minister  of  Marine.    The  their  normal  position  ready  to  be  taken  up  by 

electricity  was  produced  by  the  constantly-  the  next  pin,  and  so  on.    The  recording  appa- 

renewed  action  of  sea-water  on  zinc,  but  the  ratus  consists  of  a  train  of  wheels  and  pinions 

inventor  has  since  demonstrated  that  an  in-  working  in  a  fhune  or  between  two  brass 

<»«ase  of  intenaty  could  be  obtained  by  means  plates,  the  arbors  of  which  project  through  a 

of  certain  ohemi<»l  agents  held  in  suspension  dial-plate  whereon  the  cirdes  and  figures  are 

around  the  dnc,  or  the  charcoal  element.    The  engraved  and  carry  the  hands.    These  wheels 

new  battery  resulting  from  the  experiments  are  driven  by  a  weight  attached  to  a  line 

conidats  of  a  porous  vase  fixed  on  a  wooden  wound  round  a  barrel,  and  a  locking-pin  disk 

bnoy  or  floater.    The  vase  is  surrounded  by  a  (the  pinion  of  which  works  in  the  first  wheel) 

Uiick  zino  cylinder,  pierced  with  holes,  the  is  released,  at  every  contact  of  the  cup-appara- 

wire  of  which  represents  the  negative  pole,  tus,  by  an  electro-magnet,  which  unlocks  the 

Within  the  porous  vase  is  placed  a  slab  of  gas-  pin*disk  and  allows  the  first  hand  to  advance 

retort  charcoal,  to  which  is  affixed  the  con-  y^th  mile  on  the  graduated  dial,  by  a  jump 

doctor  of  the  positive  pole ;  the  charcoal  is  similar  to  the  minute-hands  in   remontoire 

sarrounded  by  pieces  of  coke  and  perchlorate  clocks.    By  turning  on  a  ^*  strike-silent  ^'  stop 

of  iron.    The  vase  is  carefully  closed,  and  the  a  hammer  lever  is  brought  into  connection 

battery,  when  plunged  in  the  sea,  immediately  with  the  escapement  and  strikes  a  bell  at  every 

gives  forth  large  quantities  of  electricity.  contact.    By  this  arrangement  the  observer 

Electrieal  lieeietanee  Pyrometer.'^Ifature  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  notice  the  seconds- 
says  of  this  invention  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  hand  of  his  watch  or  chronometer  while  he 
that  it  is  the  very  salamander  of  pyrometers,  counts  the  number  of  times  that  the  bell  ia 
and  wiU  measure  the  temperature  of  tiie  most  struck,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  the  ^re- 
lilghly-heated  faroace,  which  must  render  it  hundredth  part  of  a  mile,  and  by  a  formula 
indispenaable  in  operations  where  intense  heat  arranged  by  Mr.  EtJ}  (who  has  also  arranged* 
is  required,  and  to  aU  experimentalists  who  a  comprehensive  series  of  tables  for  use  with 
know  the  imperfeotions  of  the  pyrometer  in  this  instrument)  the  hourly  velocity  may  be- 
ordinary  use.  The  construction  of  the  new  readily  deduced.  In  noting  velocities  extend- 
instmment  is  based  on  the  physical  fact  that  ing  over  long  periods  of  time,  the  instrument 
Vol.  at.— 18  a 
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is  read  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  ordinary  cup  Naim^$  Electrical  Machine. — ^This  machme 
and  dial  anemometer,  or  as  a  gas-meter.  Bj  has  been  modified  and  improyed  hj  Bospeoding 
means  of  the  formula  before  mentioned  (al-  a  Lejden  jar  from  each  of  the  condnctors,  and 
though  the  unit  of  measurement  in  this  instru-  connecting  the  outer  coatings  of  the  two  jars 
ment  is  five-hundredths)  the  observer  may  by  a  cham.  The  permanent  and  complete 
arrive  at  results  as  near  the  truth  as  if  the  in-  neutralization  of  the  coatings  thus  united  gives 
strument  were  capable  of  registering  the  one-  great  ene^j  to  the  condensation.  By  em- 
thousandth  part  of  a  mile,  while  the  great  ploying  jars  160  millimetres  high  and  90  in 
advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  battery-  diameter,  M.  P^rard  has  succeeded  in  piercing 
power  is  less  called  into  action,  from  which  a  plate  of  glass  6  millimetres  thick,  althon^ 
we  may  infer  its  elemental  duration  will  be  the  glass  cylinder  of  the  machine  was  onlj  CO 
considerably  longer.  millimetres  in  diameter,  and  the  cushion  830 

A  Magnetic  Para(?<KP.— Such  is  the  term  ap-  long.    With  thb  arrangement  sparks  100  mS- 

plied  by  8.  Alfred  Varley  to  an  instrument  limetres  long  can  be  obtained  ordinarily,  and 

exhibiting  the  phenomenon  of  the  apparent  even  170  when  the  atmontherio  couditiona 

repulsion  of  soft  iron  by  a  magnet.  favor.  Tli^  spark,  however,  nas  not  the  inten- 
sity of  that  of  Holtz*s  machine  or  Ruhmkorffs 

The  apparatus  oonaisted  of  a  compound  magnet  in  ooil,  but  is  much  more  powerfW  than  the  fint, 

tVe«er^tVo&'eV^^^^^^^  f^  -ay^  be  compared  to  that  of  al^  «il 

duction  and  were  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  but,  if  a  for  amplitude  and  brilbancy.     The  detonation 

aoft-iron  bar,  not  by  itself  magnetic,  was  approached  of  the  longest  spark  is  as  loud  as  that  of  tibe 

near  to  the  pieces  of  iron,  they  leaped  away  nom  the  spontaneous  discharge  of  a  batteiy  of  six  Lej- 

magnet  in  the  box  and  became  strongly  attached  to  ^^-^  j^^g 

J5e^f^'£^°the*S^\?!r.S^'Zl  b^ttln^bi?  ^.  J«^  Th^^EUcPric  PiU.  -  Further 
The  author  stated  tba  explanation  demonstrated  the  expenments  with  the  new  pile  contriTea  Dy 
duality  of  the  msnetio  force,  and  it  would  fdso  prove,  Messrs.  Mure  and  Clamard  seem  to  demon- 
did  we  not  alrea^  know  it,  that  magnetic  force  was  gtrate  its  economic  value.  Forty  couples,  act- 
transmitted  only  V  induction.  He  stated  that  if  •  ing  for  ten  consecutive  hours,  consumed  785 
piece  of  soft  iron  were  placed  over  the  poles  of  a  J:  *  -  w«»«v««*»«  **v«*«,  ^^^  . 
Siagnet,  the  magnet  develops  the  magnetic  forces  ^^^^  o^  «««  a^  ^  expense  of  3J  centimes  an 
resident  in  the  iron  by  separating  them,  and  the  iron  hour.  From  this  pile  visible  sparks  were  ob- 
is attracted  only  by  virtue  of  the  forces  existing  in  tained  between  the  two  electrodes;  the  current 
the  iron  itself,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  the  forces  reddened  a  platinum  wire  0.3  millimetres  in 

!S;rp'SXn»ove'?*1  p^'^Sh'S^'C^  Z  diameter  aaLs  miUimetree  long  s«d  .ko  d. 
magnetic  forces  resident  in  the  soft  iron  will  be  more  composed  water.  The  electro-moUve  force  of 
developed ;  but  if  the  niece  of  soft  iron  be  midwav,  40  couples  is  equal  to  that  of  a  Bnnsen  element, 
it  will  not  be  attractca,  as  the  forces  on  either  siae  £e  Oinie  Indtutriel  gives  the  following  de- 
are  ecmol  and  b^nce ;  another  attraction  wiU,  how-  bailed  account  of  the  structure  of  the  improYed 
ever,  be  manifested  if  one  pole  be  nearer  to  the  piece  .^  .  '^ 
of  iron  than  the  other.    If,  instead  of  bending  the  P'^^  - 

magnet  as  just  described,  the  piece  of  soft  iron  placed  It  is  made  up  of  60  elements.  These  oonaiBt  of  nsiH 

over  the  magnet  bo  approached  by  a  soft-iron  bar,  bars  of  lead,  or  native  sulphuret  of  lead,  and  of  platei 

the  magnetic  foroes  separated  and  rendered  active  in  of  steel.  The  bars  aro  iO  millimetres  long  bT  8  tbiek, 

the  piece  of  iron  will  develop  the  magnetic  forces  and  the  plates  of  steel  are  55  millimetres  long  \>j  ^ 

resident  in  the  iron  bar,  and,  if  the  bar  opposed  no  br<Mid,  and  0.6  thick. 

resistance  to  the  assumption  of  the  magnetic  condi-  In  these  couples  galena  is  the  electro -iiegitiT« 

tion,  it  would  exert  an  attractive  force  lor  the  piece  element ;  iron,  the  electro-positive.  The  form  of  tb« 

of  soft  iron  equal  to  that  exerted  by  the  magnet,  pro-  bars  is  sudi  that,  by  placing  them  side  hy  side^  ihsj 

vided  always  that  the  bar  was  at  the  same  distance,  make  a  ring  of  12  couples,  of  which  the  inUnor  it 

It  was  stated  that  as  the  mass  ofiron  in  the  iron  bar  was  formed  by  the  cxtromities  which  are  to  be  heated, 

much  greater  than  that  of  the  piece  of  soft  iron,  the  They  are  united  in  tension  by  means  of  tip  solder. 

resistance  opposed  by  the  bar  to  polarization  was  They  are  isolated  from  one  another  by  thin  aia 

comparatively  small,  and  might  be  disregarded,  and  plates.    By  placing  6  of  these  rings  in  a  veitieil 

consequently  it  followed  that  as  the  doal  forces  rosi-  column,  a  battery  of  60  couples  is  formed.   TheM 

dent  in  iron  are  equal,  and  the  one  force  cannot  be  rings  are  isolated  and  separated  by  washers  of  a^ 

developed  without  equally  developing  the  other;  bestos.    The  whole  is  flnnly  held  between  S  iitn 

when  the  iron  bar  was  approached  nearer  to  the  piece  riniBrs  by  means  of  8  bolts. 

of  soft  iron  it  became  attracted,  loapinjg  away  from  The  pile  thus  forms  a  hollow  cylinder,  the  intencr 

the  magnet  and  attaching  itself  to  tne  iron  bar,  and  of  which  must  be  heated.    The  cooling  of  the  junc- 

this  notwithstanding  that  the  attractive  force  exhib-  tions,  whose  temperaturo  should  be  lower,  is  ctnsM 

ited  by  the  iron  bar  has  been  called  into  being  by  the  by  radiation  into  the  idr.     The  interior  (^linder 

magnet  in  the  box,  which  is  nearer  to  the  piece  of  measures  50  millimetres  in  diameter  and  about  tbe 

soft  iron  than  it  is  to  the  iron  bar.   The  iron  oar  also  aame  in  height.    The  heated  surface  is  about  TS  sq- 

collected  Uie  magnetic  rays  of  foroe  issuing  f>om  Uie  centimetres.     The  apparatus  is  heated  bj  a  pf- 

magnets.and  consequently  it  exerted  a  g[reater  at^  burner,  consisting  of  a  steel  cylinder  56  millimetres^n 

traction  for  the  piece  of  soft  iron  than  any  individaal  diameter^  closed  above,  open  below,  and  pierced  with 

magnet  forming  part  of  the  compound  magnet.    This  small  onflces.    This  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 

was  shown  by  placing  a  piece  or  soft  iron  on  the  pole  pile.     A  tube  pierced  with   holes  surroiinda  this 

of  one  of  the  magnets  and  removing  it  from  the  pole  cylinder  and  distributes  the  gas  unlfonnly  around 

by  the  superior  attractive  force  of  uie  iron  bar.    It  it.    The  gas  rises,  and,  arriving  at  the  orifices  in  the 

was  also  shown  that,  if  only  the  thickness  of  a  piece  burner,  meets  the  air  which  is  escaping  from  it  o^ 

of  writing-paper  were  placed  between  the  magnets  cause  of  the  draft  of  the  tube  of  steel  that  Burronnd* 

and  the  piece  of  soft  iron,  the  appearance  of  repmsion  the  apparatus.  Each  orifice  in  the  burner  thus  formi 

could  be  prevented.  a  blow-pipe,  the  jet  of  which  strikes  the  oppsite  ode. 
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Ingenxotti  EUctrical  ExperimenU, — ^A  coarse  black  coat  with  far  while  he  stands  apon  a 

of  seven  lectures,  delivered  \sj%  Prof.  Tjndall,  glass-legged  stool.    Small  fish  of  gold  leaf  are 

at  l^e  Bojal  Institntion  during  the  summer,  made  to  float  in  the  air-current  given  off  from 

were  illustrated  bj  manj  novel  and  highly-  the  knob  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar.     To  de- 

ingeoiouB  experiments,  such  as  the  following :  monstrate  the  relation  of  resistance  to  heat- 

The  elongation  of  a  solid  bar  of  iron,  when  it  ing  power,  a  long  line  of  wire  is  arranged 

is  thrown  in  the  magnetic  state  by  being  en-  in  alternate  links  of  platinum  and  silver,  and, 

circled  in  the  folds  of  a  voltiuc  carrent,  con-  when  a  voltaic  current  of  due  intensity  is 

reyed  by  a  helix,  was  shown  by  the  starting  passed  through  the  length,  each  stretch  of  the 

of  a  spot  of  electric  light  some  6  or  8  inches  on  platinum  wire  is  seen  to  glow  with  brilliant 

a  screen,  when  the  molecular  condition  of  mag-  red  heat,  while  the  stretches  of  silver  wire  be- 

netism  was  excited  by  the  passage  of  the  our-  tween  remain  still  invisible.  A  beautiful  series 

rent.    The  diange  in  the  position  of  the  mol-  of  Geissler's  vacuum-tubes  was  brought  into 

ecnlea  of  iron  was  proved  by  throwing  the  successive  operation,  in  which  the  auroral  dis- 

beam  of  light  through  a  vertical  ceil  of  glass  charge  was  broken  into  stratified  leaves,  in 

containing  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  suspended  whidi  the  glow  was  extinguished  by  the  ap- 

in  water.    An  artificial  telegraph-cable,  whose  proximation  of  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet, 

resistance  to  the  transmission  of  the  electric  in  which  a  feeble  glow  was  converted  into 

carrent  was  made  identical  with  14,000  miles  bright  stratified  light  by  the  iDfluence  of  a 

of  an  actual  marine  cable,  was  formed  by  intro-  magnet ;  and,  beautiful  beyond  all  the  rest,  the 

ducing,  into  the  path  of  the  current,  gaps,  con-  light  from  the  enclosed  negative  terminal  of 

Bisting  of.  feebly-conducting  Kquids  and  con-  the  voltaic  battery  was  arranged  into  the  well- 

densers,  so  distributed  as  to  represent  the  knownUnesof  magnetic  force,  when  subjected 

respective  distances,  by  telegraphic  routes,  of  to  the  influence  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet. 

Gibraltar,  Malta,  Bombay,  Australia,  and  many  New  Forma  of  Battery, — ^M.  Figuier   has 

other  places.    Before  the  current  was  sent  devised  a  cheap  battery  on  the  principle  of 

through  this  line,  dots  of  light,  one  for  each  Smee^s.  He  makes  plates  of  retort-coke,  paints 

station,  cast  from  mirrors  by  the  instrumental-  them  with  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of 

ityof  electric  illumination,  lay  upon  the  screen  platinum,  dries  them,  and  then  reduces  the 

in  a  straight  vertical  range.  When  the  current  chloride  on  the  coke  by  heating  it  in  the  fire, 

was  passed,  dot  after  dot  started  aside  upon  the  leaving  the  coke  coated  with  metallic  platinum. 

screen,  the  movement  of  the  dots  indicating  8ilvered  carbon  may  also  be  used,  but  that«is 

the  points  successively  reached  by  the  current  obtained  with  more  difficulty.    Either  of  these 

the  interval  of  time  between  each  representing  kinds  of  plates  the  inventor  thinks  superior  to 

the  interval  that  would  actually  occur  in  tele-  those  used  in  a  Smee*s  battery,  the  irregular 

graphing  between  the  real  stations.    Another  surface  of  the  former  preventing  the  escape  of 

interestmg  beam-of-Hght  iUastration  is  the  one  hydrogen.  He  ^ves  a  rough  surface  to  the  cut 

employed  to  indicate  the  excitement  of  dia-  plates  of  retortncoke  by  spreading  them  over 

magnetic  force  in  a  tube  of  copper  suspended  with  a  mixture  of  diluted  white  of  e^g  or 

between  the  poles  of  an  electric  magnet    The  blood-albumen  and  syrup,  and  then  carefully 

tube  is  carried  by  a  string  of  silk,  and  rotates  burning  them  until  smoxe  is  no  longer  given 

rapidly  when  the  string  is  touched.    The  same  off.    This  process  being  repeated  two  or  three 

string  also  carries  above  the  tube  a  series  of  times,  myriads  of  points,  the  dSbrU  of  minute 

small  mirrors  which  reflect  the  Hght  of  an  vesicles,  remain  finnly  attached  to  the  original 

dectrio  beam,  so  that  a  continuous  elliptical  carbon  plates.    The  plates  thus  made  must  be 

band  of  illumination  is  formed  on  the  screen  well  washed  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  to 

while  the  twisting  is  continued.    The  instant  remove  any  loose  particles  which  might  ol^er- 

the  etectro-magnet  is  made  active  by   the  wisefix  themselves  accidentally  upon  the  zinc, 

transmission  of  the  current  through  its  helix,  and  set  up  local  action.    They  are  said  to  last 

the  copper  tube  acquires  diamagnetio  polarity  in  use  at  least  three  years, 

by  inauction,  and  under  the  influence  of  this  Delavosier  has  contrived  a  battery  capable 

polarity  the  rotation  is  arrested,  and  the  band  of  producing  a  very  regular  current  without 

of  lights  upon  the  screen  is  changed  into  a  amalgamating  the  zinc,  and  evolving  no  gas. 

small  stationary  spot  of  illumination.    When  It  consists  of  a  galvanic  cell,  composed  of  zinc 

the  electro-magnet  is  unmade  by  the  arrest  of  and  carbon,  placed  in  a  fluid  made  up  of  40 

the  voltaic  current,  the  spot  of  light  again  be-  parts  water,  4.5  parts  bichromate  of  potash,  0 

comes  an  elliptical  band^  under  the  resumption  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  4  parts  sul- 

of  the  twisting  of  the  sUk  string  with  its  mir-  phate  of  boda,  and  4  parts  double  sulphate  of 

rors  and  copper  tube.  The  sound  produced  by  potash  and  iron. 

the  molecular  vibration  in  iron,  when  its  mass  Nature  speaks  approvingly  of  Mr.  J.  Parnell's 

is  transiently  magnetized  by  the  voltaic  cur-  new  secondary  battery.    It  is  so  constructed 

rent,  is  made  audible  by  suspending  an  iron  as  to  do  a  large  amount  of  heavy  work,  having 

poker  upon  two  sounding-boards,  and  making  forty  cells,  each  containing  a  pair  of  copper 

it  the  core  of  a  helix,  conveying  an  electric  plates  immersed  in  a  solution  of  the  Impure 

current.    An  assistant  is  converted  into  an  carbonate  of  sodium,  known  in  commerce  as 

extemporized  electrophoros,  by  flapping  his  *^  soda.^'    By  this  employment  of  an  alkali,  the 
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electro-monve  force  produced  is  supposed  to  iron  stove-pipe  placed  in  the  fonndery-office; 

depend  on  the  electrolytic  reduction  of  the  so-  thence  prooee4ed  up  the  steeple  of  St-G4rj, 

dium.    The  batterj  is  arranged  in  ten  com-  entering  there,  through  a  broken  glass-pane, 

pound  cells  of  four  couples  each,  and  is  charged  the  room  inhabited  by  the  tower  watchman, 

bj  a  small  battery  of  five  Grove  cells,  and,  In  that  room  the  lightning  fell  upon  a  galvanic 

after  the  connection  has  been  established  for  a  battery,  employed  to  convey,  by  means  of  elec- 

few  seconds,  a  commutator  of  peculiar  con-  tricity,  the  movements  of  the  clockwork  to  the 

struction  is  brought  into  play,  and  excites  the  town-hall  clock,  situated  at  several  hundred 

whole  forty  cells  to  activity.    It  is  thought  metres^  distance,  causing  such  havoc  and  dis- 

that  a  battery  so  constructed,  which  can  be  turbance  through  the  connecting  wires  that  it 

energized  at  pleasure  by  a  brief  communication  was  supposed  the  lightning  had  fallen  on  that 

with  the  small  Grove,  wQl  be  found  of  service  building.    Leaving  the  steeple  of  St.-G6ry,  the 

in  telegraphing  through  Hues  of  great  resist-  lightning  flew  to  the  house  of  an  artist,  and^ 

ance.  aner  having  broken  some  panes  of  glass  there- 

Faure's  new  battery  is  a  modification  of  in,  turned  to  the  clock-tower  of  tiie  college, 
Bunsen^s,  the  poles  consisting  of  carbon  in  melting,  without  any  breakage,  several  panes 
strong  nitric  acid,  and  amalgamated  zinc  in  di-  of  glass,  and  turning  other  panes  of  glass  into 
lute  sulphuric  acid.  The  carbon  pole  is  made  a  mass  of  curiously-colored,  non-transparent 
in  the  shape  of  a  bottle,  provided  with  a  car-  substance ;  and,  lastly,  issuing  again  near  the 
bon  or  platinum  stopper,  and  this  bottle  con-  canal,  slightly  struck  a  soldier  on  duty  there, 
tains  the  nitric  acid,  whose  fumes,  so  deleteri-  and  disappeared  in  the  water, 
ous  in  the  Bunsen  battery,  are  thus  prevented  EUOT,  TnoiyM^s  D.,  a  Massachusetts  lawyer 
from  escaping,  only  enough  acid  percolating  and  political  leader,  bom  in  Boston,  March  20, 
through  the  charcoal  to  keep  up  the  necessary  1808 ;  died  in  New  Bedford,  June  12,  1870. 
electrolytic  action  of  the  elements.  The  hot-  Mr.  Eliot^s  early  days  were  passed  in  "Washing- 
tle,  which  is  at  once  pole  and  porous  dia-  ton,  then  the  home  of  his  father.  He  entered 
phragm,  is  placed  concentrically  in  the  inte-  the  Columbian  College  in  the  District  of  Co- 
rior  of  a  cylinder  of  amalgamated  zinc.  And  the  lumbia,  and  the  year  before  his  graduation 
whole  is  contained  in  an  earthen-ware  jar.  delivered  an  EngHsh  oration  at  the  first  com- 
When  set  up  for  action  the  bottle  is  nearly  mencement  of  that  institution.  He  graduated 
filled  with  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  space  con-  in  the  year  1825,  and  delivered  the  Latin  salu- 
tuning  the  zinc,  between  the  bottle  and  the  tatory  addresses  on  the  occasion.  Having 
outer  jar,  to  the  required  height  with  the  di-  chosen  the  profession  of  law,  he  entered  the 
lute  sulphuric  acid.  The  slight  liberation  of  office  of  his  uncle,  William  Cranch,  Chief 
gas  within  the  bottle  causes  a  sufficient  press-  Justice  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
ure  to  be  exerted  upon  the  nitric  acid  to  force  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
it  gradually  through  the  carbon.  In  this  way  he  remained  until  the  year  1880,  when  he  re- 
the  exterior  of  the  carbon  pole  remains  im-  moved  to  New  Bedford,  and  finished  his  studies 
mersed  in  a  very  thin  layer  of  nitric  acid  im-  with  C.  H.  Warren,  Upon  his  admission  to 
mediately  opposite  to  the'  zinc,  which  is  in  the  bar  he  became  a  partner  with  Mr.  War- 
course  of  dissolution  in  the  dilute  sulphuric  ren,  and  remained  with  him  several  years,  but 
acid.  was  afterward  associated  with  Judge  Robert 

CuTwna  EffeeU  of  Lightning, — On  the  17th  C.  Pitman.  Judge  Warren  was  subsequently 
of  June,  lightning  struck  a  house  near  Ham-  appointed  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Court 
burg,  Germany,  first  demolishing  a  stack  of  of  Common  Pleas,  and  Mr.  Eliot  found  his 
chimneys,  then  finding  its  way  to  the  well,  practice  widely  extending,  and  of  a  pleas- 
along  a  zinc  pipe  for  carrying  rain-water  from  ant  as  well  as  lucrative  nature.  It  left  him  lit- 
the  roof  downward.  The  pipe  alluded  to,  tleopportunityor  desire  to  leave  it  for  the  path 
previously  sound,  was  perforated  in  three  of  political  preferment.  He,  however,  served 
places ;  at  one  of  the  holes  the  metal  was  in  uie  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and,  after  an 
forced  outward,  while  at  the  two  other  holes  interval  of  several  years,  a  term  in  the  Senate, 
the  metal  had  been  forced  inward  in  such  a  of  his  State,  with  ability,  and  to  the  general 
manner  as  to  close  the  tube  for  the  passage  of  acceptance  of  his  constituents.  In  the  spring 
water,  at  the  point  where  the  tube  reached  at  of  1854  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired 
the  bottom  the  earthen-ware  drain-pipe ;  the  term  of  the  Hon.  Zeno  Scudder,  as  Represent- 
latter  was  smashed,  the  soil  which  covered  it  ative  of  the  First  District,  and  took  his  seat  in 
having  been  scooped  out ;  no  fire  ensued  by  the  Thirty-third  Congress  in  the  midst  of  the 
the  striking  of  the  lightning,  nor  was  fusion  intense  excitement  attendant  upon  the  intro- 
of  metal  anywhere  perceptible;  none  of  the  duction  of  tiiie  Kansas-Nebraska  l^ill.  His  pub- 
parties  present  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  lished  speech  on  the  subject  is  one  of  the  many 
occurrence  were  at  all  injured.  earnest  and  eloquent  appeals  which  the  occa- 

July  27th,  lightning,  at  Versailles,  France,  sion  called  forth.    Mr.  Eliot  had  always  been 

struck  and  splintered  to  the  fineness  of  match-  a  firm  Whig,  attached  to  the  liberal  wing  of 

wood  the  mast  of  a  vessel  lying  in  the  canal;  the  party,  but  centring  his  hopes  upon  the 

thence  darted  to  an  iron-foundery,  and,  after  success  of  that  political  organization.     The 

travelling  its  full  length,  escaped  along  the  whirlwind  of  Americanism  swept  that  party 
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out  of  existence  in  the  Ml  of  1854 ;  and  with  guano  in  payment  to  contractors.  The  bonds 
it  disappeared  from  Oongress  the  Massachusetts  were  principally  negotiated  in  Europe  on 
delegation.  Mr.  Eliot  shared  the  universal  favoraole  terms,  and  large  amounts  were  thus 
fate,  and  his  term  closed  in  March,  1855.  Up-  arranged  shortly  before  the  French  and  Prus- 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party  he  united  sian  War,  so  that  there  will  be  no  interruption 
with  those  members  of  various  organizations  to  the  construction  of  the  unfinished  lines  in 
who  desired  to  found  the  Republican  party ;  consequence  of  the  troubles  in  Europe.  The 
and  in  the  proceedings  at  Boston  which  result-  Government  of  Peru  has  a  fund  of  at  least 
ed  in  the  convention  at  Worcester,  in  the  fall  $50,000,000  from  this  source  to  draw  on  to 
of  1855,  which  nominated  Hon.  Julius  Rock-  carry  on  the  construction  of  her  unfinished 
well,  he  bore  a  prominent  part.  From  that  railways.  This  Government  has  granted  'a 
time  he  acted  constantly  and  zealously  with  charter  to  an  English  company  for  a  railroad 
the  Republicans.  At  the  State  Convention  of  to  cost  $80,000,000.  The  bonds  were  to  be  put 
1857  he  was  unanimously  nominated  as  their  on  the  market  by  the  French  bankers,  Eslin^er 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Attorney-General,  &  Co.,  of  Paris.  The  war  will,  most  probably, 
but  declined,  as  he  did  subsequently  offers  of  interfere  with  this  arrangement  until  peace  is 
judicial  stations  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  established.  The  railroad  to  cross  the  Andes 
and  on  the  new  Superior  Court  bench.  In  the  — 150  miles — to  ascend  an  altitude  of  15,000 
fall  of  1859  Mr.  Eliot  was  chosen  to  the  Thirty-  feet,  to  connect  at  the  frontier  with  the  Bo- 
sixth  Congress  from  the  First  Congressional  livian  Government  trunk  line,  and  which  runs 
District  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  reelected  through  that  state  parallel  with  tiie  Amazons, 
with  marked  unanimity  to  the  Thirty-sizth,  to  be  extended  to  a  navigable  seaport,  has  al- 
Thirty-seventh,  Thirty-eighth,  Thirty-ninth,  and  ready  cost  $31,000,000.  The  value  of  the 
Fortieth  Congresses,  having  thus  served  during  guano  crop  to  the  Peruvian  Government,  as  an 
a  remarkable  period  in  the  history  of  our  coun-  article  of  revenue  in  the  past  and  in  the  ^ture, 
try.  He  occupied  a  very  prominent  and  influ-  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that  up  to  this 
ential  position  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  time  it  has  produced  a  r^avenue  of  more  than 
and  took  a  deep  interest  and  prominent  part  in  $3,000,000,000,  and  there  is  enough  to  supply 
the  national  legislation  bearing  upon  the  pro-  the  wants  of  the  world  for  twenty  years  to 
tection  and  welfare  of  the  colored  race.  Mr.  come.  The  Peruvian  Government  has  also  le- 
Eliot  retired  from  Congress  against  the  wishes  galized  ft  company,  which  is  bound  to  put  on 
of  his  constituents.  They  felt  that  his  retire-  a  large  number  of  first-class  steamers  to  ply 
ment  from  public  life  was  a  loss  to  the  State,  between  New  York  and  Bolivia.  The  Pacific 
He  was  cautious  but  fearless  in  the  enuncia-  Steam  Navigation  Company,  probably  next  in 
tion  of  his  principles.  On  leaving  Congress  at  importance  to  the  Pacific  and  Oriental  Com- 
the  close  of  his  term  of  service  in  March.  1869,  pany,  have  forty-nine  steamers,  some  of  them 
he  suffered  from  his  exhausting  labors  in  that  measuring  3,500  tons,  now  plying  between  Pan- 
body,  and  his  friends  missed  the  freshness  and  ama  and  Valparaiso,  via  Callao,  and  about  fifty 
vigor  of  health  which  had  always  distinguished  intermediate  ports.  They  make  weekly  depar- 
him.  But  it  was  hoped  by  himself  and  others  tures  each  way.  Tly^y  run  their  largest  and  best 
that  rest  was  all  he  required,  and  that  this,  en-  steamer  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to 
joyed  here  at  home,  would  soon  restore  his  Liverpool,  each  way  tri-monthly.  They  are 
wasted  energy.  In  this  all  were  sadly  disap-  now  adding  thirteen  large  first-class  steamers 
pointed.  He  dally  grew  weaker,  until  in  to  their  already  large  fieet,  making  sixty-two 
Jf  arch  last  he  sought  relief  by  a  visit  to  Savan-  steamers  in  idl.' 

nah,  but  without  any  benefit  from  the  change,  EUROPE.  Few  years  in  the  history  of 
and,  after  about  a  month's  sojourn  there,  he  modern  times  have  been  so  eventful  as  the 
returned,  and  gradually  sunk  to  his  fin&l  rest,  year  18T0.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized 
ENGINEERING  IN  SOUTB  AMERICA,  worid  have  been  fixed  upon  her,  and  the  po- 
Chili,  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  built  8  Utical' changes  which  have  taken  place  in  some 
roads,  517  miles  in  length,  at  a  cost  of  $29,-  of  the  nations  will  form  the  most  interesting 
750,000,  on  the  4  ft.  8^  in.  gauge ;  and  she  has  and  important  events  in  the  history  of  their 
built  6  roads,  222  miles  in  length,  at  a  cost  of  existence.  Bafi9ed  in  &J1  his  plans  wMch  he 
$5,665,000,  on  the  8^  ft.  gauge.  This  makes  had  devised  for  arresting  the  union  movement 
for  Chili  14  railroads,  789  miles  long,  at  a  cost  in  Germany,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Ger- 
of  $85,415,000.  Peru  is  not  behind  Chili  in  man  empire,  Louis  Napoleon  precipitated  a 
the  march  of  railroad  progress.  She  has  built,  war  which  resulted  in  a  decided  victory  of 
daring  the  same  period,  5  roads,  618  miles  long,  Germany,  the  overthrow  of  his  own  throne, 
at  a  cost  of  $102,390,000,  and  she  is  construct-  the  setting  up  of  a  French  republic,  and  the 
ing  7  other  roads,  all  of  them  in  a  forward  consolidation  of  all  the  German  States  into  a 
state,  that  will  reach  481  miles,  which,  when  new  empire,  with  Xing  William  as  first  Em- 
completed,  wiU  make  12  trunk  lines,  1,094  miles  peror.  Though  at  the  close  of  ti^e  je&r  the 
long.  Besides,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  war  was  not  ended,  it  was  no  longer  doubted 
short  branch  lines.  Some  of  these  roads  are  that  the  new  Emperor  of  Germany  would  be 
built  by  private  contract;  the  minority  of  them  able  to  enforce  the  conditions  of  peace,  and 
are  paid  for  by  Government  bonds  secured  by  tiiat  foremost  among  them  would  be  the  an- 
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Tlid  above  table  is  intended  to  present  a  view  of  the  tbree  great  raoea  of  Europe  in  4870,  and  fragments 
of  other  races.  The  dark  squares  signifj  the  Germanic  race,  t^  light  squares  signify  the  Slavic,  and  the 
light  (urcles  the  Bomanio  race.    Each  square,  circle,  or  letter,  denotes  one  million  inhabitants. 

The  squares  denoting  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  Slavic  and  Gennanic  races  in  Bnssia,  Austria,  and 
Turkey,  are  so  placed  as  to  indicate  the  regions  occupied  by  them. 

The  Basques  are  partly  in  France,  but  chiefly  in  Spain. 

Only  round  numbers  are  indicated,  and  in  the  usual  way,  factions  over  or  under  a  million  being  ex- 
pressed by  the  nearest  million.    All  under  five  hundred  thousand  are  left  unrepresented. 

The  bird's-eye  or  brief  notation 'for  numbers  used  in  this  map,  by  which  their  relative  proportions  are 
presented  to  the  eye  in  their  geographical  distribution,  was  first  used  and  published  by  the  author  in  his 
"  Bird's-eye  Views  of  Slavery  in  Missouri."  •    St.  Louis,  1862. 


*  Entered  according?  to  Act  of  Ck>ngres8,  In  the  year  1862,  by  Edwin  Leigh,  in  the  Clerk^s  Ofllco  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri. 


nezation  to  0«niiaD  j  of  those  Mstero  dtoMota 
of  Francd  in  which  the  German  language  ia 
BtiU  spoken,  namely,  the  whole  of  Aluce,  and 
a  part  of  Lorraine.  (SeeGzaMAX-FasstrnVfAB 
and  AuioB.) 

In  ahnoet  iromediate  connection  with  the 
ontbreak  of  the  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, was  the  invasion  of  the  Papal  States  hj 
the  King  of  Italy,  and  their  annezation  to  bia 
kingdom.  For  years  the  sovereigntj  of  the 
Pope  has  needed  for  ita  nndistnrbed  existence 
the  protection  of  French  bayonota.  When  they 
were  withdrawn,  the  King  of  Italy  did  not 
hentate  to  oecapy  the  papal  dominioiiB  and 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  people  of  the 
annexed  territory  were  called  upon  to  ratify 
the  change  of  goTemment.  The  Pope,  of 
coarse,  entered  a  protest  agunst  the  loes  of 
hia  independence,  but  none  of  the  govern- 
ments aapported  the  protest  Borne  of  them 
only  intimated  that  they  woiUd  demand  for 
the  Pope,  as  the  spiritaal  head  of  the  Cath- 
oliea  in  every  country,  fall  freedom  in  the  ei- 
ercise  of  his  ecclesiastical  fnnctions ;  and  this 
freedom  the  Government  of  Italy  declared  it- 
aelf  willing  to  gnorantee. 

Wben  it  became  apparent  that  the  power  of 
France  would,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  par- 
alyzed, Rassia  renewed  the  Eastern  qoeBtion 
by  declaring  that  she  wonld  no  longer  recog- 
nise the  Paris  Treaty  of  ISSS,  and,  in  partioa- 
lar,  that  article  which  provides  for  the  nen- 
tralization  of  the  Ulack  Sea.  England  and 
Anstria  earnestly  objected  to  this  one-eided 
violation  of  an  international  treaty,  while 
Pmssia  reciprocated  the  sympathy  which  she 
had  received  from  Rassia  in  the  war  against 
Frenoe.  For  a  time  a  new  war  seemed  to  be 
inevitable,  hot  at  length  it  was  agreed  to  lay 
the  matter  before  an  international  congress, 
which  was  to  meet  in  London,  in  Jaunary. 
1871. 

The  throne  of  Spain,  after  being  vacant 
more  than  a  year,  was  at  length  filled  by  the 
eleotionoftheseeondsonof  the  King  of  Italy, 
Prince  Amadens.  The  election  was  followed 
by  disturbance  in  the  country  and  by  the 
aaaassmation  of  General  Prim  in  the  streets 
<^Uadrid.  The  prince  arrived  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  took  possession  of  the  throne,  and 
was  received  in  a  very  pacific  and  quiet  man- 
ner; bat  soon  disturbances  again  began  to 
arise,  which  were  indications  of  extensive  dis- 
aatisfaction  through  oat  the  country. 

The  interest  which  bos  been  created  in  Eu- 
ropean affairs  during  the  year  has  led  us  to 
present  numerons  tables  showing  the  popula- 
tion of  the  different  conntries,  the  debts  of 
the  various  kingdoms,  and  their  comparative 
military  strength,  also  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  three  great  races  which  occupy  that  con- 
tinent, together  with  fragments  of  other  races. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  pop- 
ulation of  Europe,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1870,  and  also  tbe  nnmber  of  inhabitants  per 
square  mile: 
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Accordmg  to  the  Gotha  Almanae,  for  1871, 
the  eoolesiastioal  statistics  of  Enrope  were  as 
follows: 


Besides,  there  were  of  Hobammedans,  8,000 
in  Poland,  9,092,000  in  Knsaia,  and  4,550,000 
in  Tnrkey.  Of  those  whose  religions  denomi- 
nations could  not  be  ascertained,  and  of  pa- 
gans, there  were:  94,000  in  France,  4,000.in  the 
Netherlands,  S,000  in  Germany,  8,000  in  Den- 
mark, 200,000  Jn  Kbssia,  and  200,000  in  Tur- 
key. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  comparative 
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of  popnlation  in  Buch  of  the  European    is  the  proportion  of  miles  of  railroad  to  every 
rhioh  an  offioial  oeDBDs  has  been    inillioii  innabitants : 
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taken  as  &r  back  aa  forty  years : 
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The  latest  etatistice  of  the  postal  service  in 
the  several  countrieB  of  Europe  show  the  ntim- 
ber  of  post-offices,  and  of  the  letters,  newspo- 

Cra,  and  pamphlets  passing  tbrongh  them,  to 
as  follows ; 


table  shows  tho  average  . 
popnlstion,  its  total  iuorease  in  forty  years,  and 
the  time  it  would  reqaire  to  double  the  popu- 
lation at  this  ratio  of  increase;  also  the  nam- 
ber  of  inhabitants  per  sqaare  mile : 
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The  following  table  contains  a  statement  of 
the  aggregate  length  of  the  telegraph-lines  in 
operation,  as  well  as  of  the  aggregate  length 
of  wire,  and  tho  number  of  telegraph-offices, 
in  the  varioos  states  of  Enrope : 


The  railroads  in  operation  in  the  several 
countries  of  Europe,  according  to  Uie  latest  re- 
ports, were  as  follows : 
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According  to  the  above  table,  the  following 


The  following  table  (from  the  OitUrtUehUdt 
MilitAritehe  ZiiUchi-\ft')  gives  a  comparative 
view  of  the  military  forces  of  the  several 
ooimtries  of  Enrope,  in  the  year  186S,  and  of 
the  relations  between  the  military  power  of 
each  country  on  the  one  hand,  and  ue  popn- 
lation  and  finaQces  on  the  other: 


KS.tlOO 


e,4n,an 

«.UT.Ta> 


1.311,000 


Tha  isBne  of  tlie  GennEin-Frenoh  War  hta  of  Yienna,  and  It  bida  fair  to  prodnce  other 

agtin  proved  the  remflrkable  InSaenoe  whicli  impoitant  changes  in  ftitnre.    The  foUowing 

tha  pnnoiple  of  nationalities  has  had  npoa  the  table,  which  shows  the  division  of  the  popolt- 

modem  biatorj  of  Enrope.    It  already  has  tioa  of  Enrope  according  to  nationalities,  will 

rooonstmcted,  to  a  la^e  extent,  the  map  of  bo  a  valnable  aid  in  nnderstanding  the  etill- 

£arope,  as  it  was  drawn  tip  by  the  Congress  pending  international  complicationa: 


1,S17,DQ0 
1,780,000 

»,su.ooo 
l,sei,«ia 


1,106,000 
4,I3a,B0l) 
l,eTt.K>0 
J,TBI,MO 


SI.  ,000 

as,iH,Doi> 

],11«,OCO 

i6,aw|aia 
s.ooa 

4,000 


41,000 
S,t»0,000 


1,380,000 

80,8Sg,00O 

»t,ew)fiao 


t,tiii,oao 
ie;4ia,ooD 

10,S«,1XI0 


M.148,000 


19S,C«T,0Da 


On  page  278  we  give  a  map  of  Europe,  on 
which  the  location  of  the  three  great  races 
(Germanio,  Komanto,  and  Slavic),  and  the  other 
minor  natioiialitlea,  the  strength  of  each  in  the 
several  Enropean  coantries,  and  the  eon^lioa- 
tions  to  which  tha  coexistence  of  different 
nationalities  Iq  ooontriee  like  Anstria  and  Tur- 
key gives  rise,  are  illnstrated  by  means  of 
diagrams. 


•  lUlT,  iDclDdlng  tha  Fipal  statu ;  Pmtn^] 
Ua  Aiocm;  Bulla,  luelndtiig  Poland  ind 
Sittln,  iDCladlng  Andom,  bat  wlUicat  tha  Cm 
T&kcr,  twtodlne  HonteiKgici.  Amoog  Iba  ; 
Mtlcni,  Ibara  *n  6tk0CO,D00  Oaraau,  beuielS-t  per  cent 
O(tbepapnlatloiiirfBnTope;98,«l0,<n0AtiR)o-8«zoiuJ!.S 
per  eentj  t-tOUm  BaurilnsvlanB,  M  P«r  cmt  Tha 
bimaalG  luiUinii  bchida  41,800,000  FRDCh,  OcdtmluK, 
ud  CaUlma,  14  pec  cent. ;  n,»O,O0a  IlalliDa  and  lUua- 
Hnia.  9.8  per  cent. :  18,101,000  apsnlaida  and  Portagnaaa, 
&a  p«i  cent ;  8,380,000  Daat-KoDnuuiliiH,  IS  per  cent. ; 


In  view  of  the  great  inflaence  which  tlie  war 
of  the  year  1B70  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  ter- 
ritorial reoonstmction  of  Europe,  we  give  be- 
low, from  Kolh'a  Sdndbuehdw  VergUiehendtn 
Statittii  (Lelpsio,  fifth  edition,  1868),  two  ta- 
bles, showing  the  political  divisions  of  Europe 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Bevolation,  andin  1812,  when  the  First  Empire 
had  attuned  its  zenith. 

1M0,000  Onak^  O.T  per  eaaL;  1.780,000  AlbuilaD».O.Spar 
csct  imoagya  SIWtI  thara  ini  83,818,000  Banlua  and 
Kntbenlui).  1T.8  par  e«Dt. ;  VJI0O,O0e  Polaa,  3.8  par  canL ; 
IMa/m  C>»A>  >hd  Thieaa,  is  par  cant ;  7,1«I,C00  Se>  - 
Tlaoa,  CicMti,  and  Bloventil,  14  per  cent.:  4,100,000 
BUtIo  Bolgailma,  1.4  par  caot, :  S^JOJIOO  CeKa,  1.1  per 
cral.;  sMnOLatta.uauiiul*na,uidPRiieUna,lJ)par 
c«Dt. ;  4,600,000  lH*dlm,1.5_peFc«nt,;  10,000,000  Pinna 

—  ■■"-. 9.tpatccnL;  l.TSO.OOOBuqDea.  Annanlinf, 

■u "«  per  eont,  i  4,100,000  Tort*,  T»r 


Orpale^  and  Voon, 
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EUROPE. 


L  THB  DIVISIONS  OF  BUBOFB  m  1789. 


COU27TRZESb 


German  Bmpire 

AoBtria  (non-Oennan  partu) 

Pmesia  *  (Provinces  oatside  of  the  Gennan  Smpiro). 

France 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Spain. 


Portugal 

Italf,  eleven  States 

Bepoblic  of  the  United  Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Denmark  (including  Norway) 

Sweden 

Republic  of  Poland 

Russia  in  Europe 

Turkey \ 


Total. 


8qi 


966,198 
lB8,0Tr 

99,765 
901,976 
193,812 
196,508 

88,969 
116,934 

13,968 

14,883 
166,838 
988,867 
998,987 
1,504,660 
M4,497 


8,604,918 


PopaUUoB. 


96,960,000 

9,960,000 

1,600,000 

96,000,000 

19,000,000 

10,600,000 

8,000,000 

16,960,000 

9.600,000 

1,780,000 

9,960,000 

8,000,000 

14,000,000 

96,000,000 

16,000,000 


168,960,000 


lUmuM. 


$94,000,000 
41,000,000 
17,940,000 

114.687,000 
66,475,000 

100.000,000 
19,490,000 
17,940,000 
16,000,000 

4,680,000 

6,910,000 

4,880,000 

48,800,000 

90,700,000 


$494,819,000 


DAU. 


$40,000,000 
79,000,000 


986, 666k  067 
1,164,000,000 

130,000,000 
18,800,000 
84,500,000 

800,000,000 

9,660,000 
97,600,000 

65,900,000 


$8,888,420,667 


II.    THB  DIVISIONS  OF  EUROPE  IN  1819. 


I.  The  li-meh  Smptre  and  its  JkpenOendet : 

(a).  The  French  Bmpire  proper,  comprising  the  present  territorr  of 
France  (inclosive  of  Alsace  andlorraliie),  Beiginm,  Holland,  JLnz- 
emburg,  parts  of  Qermanv  (the  whole  of  the  territory  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  weU  as  the  territory  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Weser  and  Blbe)^arts  of  Italy  (the  continental  territory  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  Parma,  parts  or  Hodena,  Tuscany,  and  Rome), 
parts  of  Switaerland  (Geneva,  Neufchatel,  and  WaUia),  or  alto- 
gether  

Vassal  States  of  France,  which  were  little  more  than  French  prov- 
inces: 

1.  The  Kingdom  of  Italy 

9.111yrijr7: 

&  The  Kingdom  of  Westphalia. 

4.  The  Grand-duchy  of  Berg 


(&). 


Total. . 


(C).  Other  Yaseal  States : 

6.  The  tbirty-three  States  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  includ- 
ing Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wflrtembeig,  etc 

6.  The  Kingdom  of  Naples 

7.  The  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw ^ 


Total  France  and  Vassal  States. 


n.  i^(UM  vnder  the  prepondaratlng  injtumoe  qf  Jnranee  : 

1.  Swiss  Confederation 

9.  Prussia  t 

8.  Austria 

4.  Denmark  (with  Norway  and  Schlcswig-Holstein). 


Total, 


m.  AduoHp  ind«penderU  States  : 

1.  GreatBrltain 

Vassal  State,  Island  of  Sicily. 
9.  Russia  in  Europe 


Total. 


rV.  states  struofflinfffor  the  preservation  qf  their  independenes: 
1.  Spain... 


ipaii 
9.  Portugal. 


Total. 


V.  Other  States^  v)ithcut  great  poiUiealimportanee: 
1.  Sweden  (without  Finland  and  Norway). 

9.  Island  x>f  Sardinia 

8.  Turkey < i... 


Total. 


Sqnan  MUm. 


?opalsti«nlBl81» 


989,146 


89,816 

94,987 

17.640 

6,607 


80,790 


00,868 
88,800 
60,061 


189,919 


660,166 

18,189 

61,018 

919,007 

167,008 


478,900 

193,319 

10,680 

9,019,704 


9,158,706 

195,698 
88,969 


988,867 

170,065 

9,864 

191,846 


870,786 


49,866,000 


6,600,000 

1,580,000 

9,100,000 

880,000 


11,010,000 


10,600,000 
4,600,000 
4,000,000 


19400,000 


79,476,000 

1,600,000 

4,600,000 

90,000,000 

8,100,000 


99,900,000 

18,000,000 

1,700,000 

40,000,000 


60,700,000 

10,500,000 
8,600,000 


14,000,000 

9,800.000 

600,000 

19,000,000 


16,800.000 


ArmvCon* 


660,000 


60,000 

•  •  •  « 

80.000 
6,000 


86,000 


100,000 
00,000 
60,000 


990,000 


965,000 


*  Prussia  was  entirely  unencumbered  by  any  debt,  and 
had,  besides,  a  balance  in  the  treasurv  of  about  $49,000,000. 
The  republic  of  Poland  comprised  at  that  period,  i.  Great 
Poland,  consisting  of  the  provinces  of  Warsaw,  PMen, 
Kalirch,  Gnesen,  and  Polozk;  9.  Little  Poland,  with  the 
provinces  of  Cracow^  Caenstochau,  Lublin.  Chelm,  Luck, 
andKaminieczk ;  8.  Lithuania,  consistizig  of  the  provinces 
of  Wilna J3rodno,  Kovno,  Brzesc,  and  Minsk ;  4.  The  free 
cities  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  with  their  dependencies;  6. 


The  Grand-duchy  of  Couiland  and  Semgallen.  Previona 
to  1779,  Poland  had  an  aroal  extent  of  989.146  Bouare 
miles,  and  a  population  of  Itom  18,000,000  to  90,000,000. 

t  Prussia,  which  was  not  allowed  to  have  a  standing 
army  of  more  than  49,000  men,  was  compelled  to  contrib- 
ute a  oontinffent  of  90,000  men  to  the  army  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  at  the  opening  of  the  Russian  campaign ;  while 
Austria  had  to  place  80,000  men  at  the  disposal  of  Napo- 
leon, out  of  an  army  not  exceeding  160,000  men. 


EVANS,  GEORGE  DE  LAOT. 


EWBANK,  THOMAS. 
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RBOAPrrULATION. 


SqoBraMUM. 

rvfu^nm. 

Amy  ContingraL 

I.  Fnaceand  thlrty^afaw  YaMal  States 

660,166 
478,tt00 
8,168,706 
888,867 
870,786 

78,476,000 
89,800,000 
60,700,000 
14,000,000 
16,800,000 

966,000 
60,000 

n.  Foar  Statefl  under  the  inlloence  of  France 

lY.  Two  BtBtes  fltrnes^ff  tor  inBependence 

y.  Thfee  States  wttiioat  political  unportance 

•  •  •  • 

Total ». 

8,71)1,414 

190,676,000 

1,016,000 

EYANB,  Sir  GeobgbbkLaot,  Bart.,  G.G.B.,  Russian  attack  upon  the  English  lines  hefore 
a  British  general  and  author,  horn  in  MiU-  •Sevastopol,  he  again  distinguished  himself; 
town,  Irelfmd,  in  1T87;  died  in  London,  Jan-  and  he  left  his  sick-hed  to  place  himself  at  the 
nary  9,  1870.  He  entered  the  army  in  1807,  head  of  his  troops  on  the  hloody  field  of  In- 
and  was  sent  to  India  the  same  year,  and,  after  kerman,  where,  although  nnahle  to  do  much, 
taking  a  part  in  many  severe  hattles  hoth  there  his  counsels  proved  of  invaluable  service  to 
and  in  the  Isle  of  France,  returned  to  Europe  the  Engli^.  On  his  return  home  he  received 
in  1810,  and  joined  the  British  forces  in  the  the  thuiks  of  Parliament,  and  was  subsequent- 
Peninsula  under  Wellington.  In  this  new  field  ly  appointed  to  attend  the  couucil  of  generals 
\ke  added  to  the  laurelB  he  had  won  in  the  of  the  allied  armies,  held  at  Paris,  in  1856, 
East,  and  was  specially  mentioned  by  the  com-  under  the  presidency  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
mander-in-chiei  in  his  dispatches  to  the  Gov-  leon.  In  1828  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  published  a 
ermnent,  for  the  valor  he  displayed  at  the  bat-  pamphlet  under  the  title  of  ^^  The  Designs  of 
ties  of  Yittoria  and  Toulouse.  In  1814  he  Russia,"  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  danger 
was  ordered  on  active  service  to  ITorth  Amer-  to  the  Western  powers  of  the  preponderance 
ica^  to  take  an  important  part  in  the  war  of  Russia  in  the  East ;  and  he  exerted  himself 
against  the  United  States.  He  fought  in  the  strenuously  to  promote  the  alliance  between 
battle  of  Bladensburg,  where  his  horse  was  France  and  England,  throu^  which  Russia 
killed  under  him.  He  was  present  at  the  cap-  was  defeated  in  the  Crimean  War.  In  politics, 
tore  of  Washington,  being  the  leader  of  the  General  Evans  claimed  to  be  an  advanced 
body  of  infantry  that  forced  the  Congress  Liberal.  He  was  three  times  returned  to  the 
Hall.  He  also  took  part  in  the  attack  upon  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  sat  for  thirty 
Baltimore,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  years  altogether,  retiring  finally  at  tiie  general 
memorable  battle  of  Kew  Orleans,  fought  in  election  in  July,  1865.  He  had  been  advanced 
January,  1815,  when  Jackson  inflicted  so  ter-  to  the  rank  of  general  on  the  retired  list  in 
rible  a  blow  upon  his  country's  invaders.  He  1861.  During  his  military  career  he  served 
held  the  post  of  Assistant  Quartermaster-Gen-  with  eight  divisions  of  the  army,  and  was  pres- 
eral  during  this  war,  and  in  1829  published  a  ent  at  no  fewer  than  fifty  great  battles  in  Asia, 
pamphlet,  entitled  "Facts  relative  to  the  Cap-  Europe,  and  America. 

ture  of  Washington,"  with  the  view  of  cor-  EWBANK,  Thomas,    a   distinguished  sci- 

recting  several  inaccurate  statements  which  entist  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Barnard  Cas- 

had  been  made  by  Admiral  Cockbum.    He  tie,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  England,  in 

returned  to  Europe  immediately  after  the  bat-  1792 ;  died  in  New- York  City,  September  16, 

tie  of  New  Orleans,  and,  having,  by  the  time  1870.    At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  he  wasap- 

he  reached   England,  sufSciently  recovered  prenticed  to  a  tin  and  coppersmith  in  his  na- 

from  his  wounds  to  be  fit  for  active  service,  he  tive  place.    When  he  was  twenty  years  old  he 

joined  the  army  in  Belgium  as  aide-de-camp  went  to  London,  and  succeeded  m  getting  em- 

to  General  Ponsonby,  and  was  engaged  at  ployment  there  at  making  cans  for  preserved 

Quatre-Bras  and  Waterloo,  where  he  had  two  meat.    By  careful  economy  he  saved  enough 

horses  shot  under  him.    In  1885  he  was  ap-  from  bis  wages  to  purchase  a  few  books,  and  to 

pointed  commander  of  the  auxiliary  corps  of  them  every  hour  he  could  spare  from  his  work 

10,000  men  raised  in  England  to  support  the  was  devoted.    During  the  seven  years  he  lived 

cMms  of  Queen  Isabella  against  the  preten-  in  London  he  pursued  a  comprehensive  course 

sions  of  Don  Carlos,  and  which  was  known  as  of  scientific  study.     He  had  been  elected  a 

the  Foreign  Legion.    At  the  head  of  this  force  member  of  severaJ  learned  societies,  and  was 

he  rendered  the  most  valuable  services  to  the  -  on  the  high  road  to  business  prospprity,  when, 

cause  of  the  Queen,  defeating  the  Carlists  in  in  1819,  he  gave  up  his  English  prospects,  and 

several  battles,  and  capturing  a  number  of  came  to  K«ew  York.    Here  he  occupied  for  a 

their  strongholds.   He  was  rewarded  for  these  short  time  the  factory  at  Powles'  Hook,  which 

services  with  the  honorary  title  of  Lieutenant-  had  belonged  to  Robert  Fulton.    In  1820  he 

General  of  the  armies  of  Spain,  and  with  the  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lead,  tin,  and 

Grand  Cross  of  the  Orders  of  St.  Ferdinand  copper  tubing,  which  business  he  carried  on 

and  Charles  III.  At  the  commencement  of  the  till  1886.    From  that  time  he  devoted  him- 

Crimean  War  he  was  appointed  to  the  com-  self  entirely  to  his  favorite  pursuit — ^acience. 

mand  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  English  His  first  published  work,  "  A  Descriptive  aiid 

army.    He  fought  In  the  battle  of  the  Alma  Historical  Account  of  Hydraulic  and  other 

with  his  usual  gaUantry.    In  repulsing  the  Machines  for  raising  Water,  both  Ancient  and 
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Modern,"  appeared  in  1842.  This  work  at  Santa  Anna  of  Venezuela,  prompting  them, 
once  gave  him  a  high  reputation,  ancl  is  to  this  until  in  August,  1868,  after  a  troublesome  ad- 
day  the  standard  authority  on  the  subjects  of  ministration,  General  Falcon  was  compelled  bj 
which  it  treats.  A  new  edition,  with  the  ven-  the  revolutionists  to  resign  and  give  place  to 
erable  author's  last  additions  and  corrections.  General  Monagas,  who,  however,  died  in  No- 
has  appeared  since  his  death.  In  1849  he  was  vember  following.  (/S^MoKAOAs^AinnTALGY- 
made  Oommissioner  of  Patents,  holding  that  CLOPiBDLL,  1868.)  The  unpopulanty  of  the  ad- 
position  till  1852.  His  annual  reports  to  Oon-  ministration  of  the  younger  Monagas,  who  had 
gress  during  this  time  were  distinguished  for  succeeded  his  father,  awakened  new  hopes  of 
the  amount  of  information  and  of  original^  success  in  the  mind  of  Marshal  Falcon,  who 
suggestion  contained  in  them.  In  1855  he*  sailed  from  Europe,  where  he  had  been  in  exQe, 
published  "  The  World  a  Workshop ;  or  the  in  the  hope  of  regaining  power,  but  died  at 
Physical  Relation  of  Man  to  the  Earth,"  and  Martinique. 

in  1857  an  interesting  volume  entitled  "Life  FARkAGUT,  David  Glascob,  Admiral  of 
in  Brazil ;  or,  the  Land  of  the  Ooooa  and  the  United  States  Navy,  one  of  the  most  illns- 
the  Palm,'^  embodying  the  results  of  a  visit  trious  naval  commanders  of  the  century,  bom  at 
to  Brazil  made  in  1845.  This  work  con-  Oampbell's  Station,  near  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  July 
tained  valuable  illustrations  of  ancient  South  5, 1801 ;  died  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  August  14, 
American  arts,  and  of  antique  works  in  stone  1870.  His  father,  George  Farragut,  was  a  nsr 
and  metal  found  in  Brazil.  In  1859  the  "Rem-  tive  of  Minorca,  but  at  an  early  age  became  a 
iniscences  in  the  Patent-Office,  and  of  Things  sailor,  and,  coming  to  this  country  just  before 
and  Scenes  in  Washington,"  appeared.  Among  the  Revolution,  served  for  seven  years  in  the 
the  best  known  of  Mr.  Ewbank's  minor  worlu  American  army,  rising  to  the  rank  of  major, 
were  an  essay  called  "Thoughts  on  Matter  and  After  the  war  he  married  a  Scotch  girl,  Miss 
Force,"  published  in  1858 ;  an  esB&j  read  be-  Elizabeth  Shine,  in  North  Carolina,  and  emi- 
fore  the  American  Ethnological  Society  on  grated  with  his  family  to  East  Tennessee,  or, 
"  The  Inorganic  Forces  ordained  to  supersede  as  it  was  then  called,  Frankland.  Migor  Farra- 
Human  Slavery;  "  an  essay  on  "  Experiments  gut  after  a  time  wearied  of  farming,  and  again 
in  Marine  Propulsion."  As  a  member  of  the  longed  for  a  sea-life.  The  War  of  1812  coming 
commission  to  examine  into  the  strength  of  on,  he  applied  to  his  old  friend  Oaptain  (then 
the  marbles  offered  for  the  extension  of  the  Oommodore)  David  Porter,  and  through  him 
Capitol  at  Washington,  he  rendered  valuable  obtained  a  commission  as  sailing-master  in  the 
service,  and  discovered  a  method  of  largely  Navy.  It  was  owing  to  the  good  offices  of  the 
increasing  the  resisting  power  of  all  kinds  of  same  kind  friend  that  the  boy  David  Farragnt 
building-stones.  Mr.  Ewbailk^s  mind  retained  at  eleven  years  of  age  received  a  warrant  as 
its  activity,  and  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  midshipman  and  was  ordered  to  Commodore 
to  scientific  journals,  up  to  the  time  of  his  Porter^s  own  ship.  This  ship  was  the  famous 
death.  Throughout  his  long  life  he  was  an  frigate  Essex,  and  tibe  young  midshipman's 
enthusiastic  student  of  the  natural  and  exact  first  experience  of  naval  life  was  that  celebrated 
sciences,  and  acquired  distinction  in  their  pur-  two  years'  cruise  in  the  Pacific,  which  ended 
suit.  His  works  rank  with  the  best  scientific  in  the  capture  of  the  Essex.  Of  his  personal 
and  philosophic  treatises  which  this  country  share  in  the  stirring  events  of  this  two-years' 
has  produced.  cruise  we  have  only  very  meagre  details.  He 
FALCON,  Marshal  Juan  Csisostouo,  late  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  Nocton,  a 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Yenezuela,  bom  British  packet  of  10  guns,  on  December  11, 
in  Caracas ;  died  in  Martinique  of  apoplexy,  in  1812 ;  the  Alert,  March  14th ;  and  the  Peruvian 
May,  1870.  He  had  been  a  successftil  soldier,  corsair  Nereida,  on  March  25,  1618.  After 
ana,  being  elected  Vice-President  in  1861,  he  the  capture  on  May  29th,  of  the  Atlantic,  an 
became  President  of  the  Republic  on  the  resig-  English  whaler  of  8  guns,  Farragut  served  on 
nation  of  General  Paez  in  1868.  The  country  board  of  her  as  an  acting-lieutenant,  under 
was  in  such  an  anarchical  state  that,  in  1865,  command  of  Lieutenant  Stephen  D.  McKnight, 
he  resigned,  but  was  elected  President  in  March,  and  cruised  in  company  with  the  Essex  and 
1865,  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty  States  of  the  the  fleet  of  eight  captured  vessels  turned  into 
Confederation  voting  for  him.  He  entered  cruisers.  Shortly  idfter  the  fleet  was  reduced 
upon  his  duties  in  June  of  that  year.  Yene-  to  three,  the  Atlantic  was  renamed  the  Essex 
zuela  is,  however,  in  a  chronic  state  of  insur-  Junior,  and.  Lieutenant  McKnight  giving  up  the 
rection,  with  not  infrequent  acute  paroxysms  command  to  Lieutenant-Commander  Downes, 
of  the  same  disorder.  Hardly  was  President  Acting-Lieutenant  Farragut  appears  to  have 
Falcon  seated  in  the  Executive  chair,  when  a  returned  to  duty  as  a  midshipman  on  the  Essex, 
young  and  ambitious  general,  Yenancio  Pulgar,  He  continued  in  the  Essex  during  the  remain- 
commenced  an  insurrection  against  him.  This  der  of  the  remarkable  cruise  in  which  nearly 
was  quelled,  though  with  some  difficulty,  and  every  English  whale-ship  known  to  be  in  the 
Pulgar  compelled  to  fly  from  the  country.  New  South  Pacific  was  captured.  He  appears  also 
insurrections  were  stiarted,  the  veteran  con-  to  have  taken  part  in  the  memorable  war  in 
spirator  General  Don  Tadeo  Monagas,  who  had  the  Marquesas,  where  the  Essex  and  Essex 
been  for  a  long  time  President,  and  was  the  Junior  refitted  in  October  and  November,  1818, 
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and  for  which  priTilege  Gonunodore  Porter  by  his  ooBJSolentioiis  and  capable  preceptor, 
was  compelled  to  assist  the  tribe  who  held  He  grew  ap  a  manlj  youth  of  decided  personal 
possession  of  the  bay  in  which  he  had  cast  courage,  bnt  of  quiet  tastes,  reserved  manners, 
anchor.  So  severe  was  the  havoc  which  the  and  pore  morals.  Returning  from  the  Medi- 
Essez  had  made  on  English  commerce  that  the  terranean,  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  lieuten- 
BritishAdmiraltysent  out  a  number  of  cruisers  ant,  and  served  in  1821-1828,  in  the  Grey- 
to  destroy  her.  Two  of  these  cruisers,  the  hound,  under  lieutenant-Commodore  Kearney, 
Phcebe  frigate  and  Cherub  sloop,  found  the  engaging  in  tbs  capture  of  the  piratical  estab- 
Essez  at  Valparaiso,  in  the  winter  of  1814,  and  lishment  at  Cape  Crees.  Cuba.  In  1823  he 
blockaded  her  for  six  weeks,  the  English  com-  was  ordered  to  the  X^orfolk  Kavy  -  Yard, 
mander.  Captain  Hillyer,  refusing  to  fight  the  where  he  remained  on  shore  duty  until  1883. 
Essex  with  his  single  ship,  though  she  was  the  Here  he  married  Miss  Loyall,  daughter  of 
larger  vessel  of  the  two,  and  had  the  heavier  a  prominent  citizen  of  Norfolk,  but  she  be- 
armament,  and  the  greater  crew. by  dzty-five  came  a  hopeless  invalid  soon  after  their  mar- 
men.  He  probably  acted  under  instructions,  nage,  and  died  after  several  years  of  great 
as  there  was  no  reason  for  doubting  either  his  suffering.  Two  years'  service  after  1888,  in 
skill  or  his  courage.  Captain  Porter  made  an  the  Brazilian  squadron,  in  the  Vandalia,  fol- 
effort  to  get  to  sea,  and  left  the  port ;  but  in  lowed.  On  his  return  he  was  again  sent  to 
going  out  his  ship  was  seriously  damaged,  los-  the  Norfolk  Navy- Yard.  Daring  his  service  he 
big  her  maintopmast  while  trying  to  double  married  his  former  wife's  sister,  Miss  Virginia 
the  Point  of  Angels ;  and,  before  he  could  re-  Loyall,  by  whem  he  had  an  only  son,  named 
gain  the  port,  he  was  attacked  by  both  British  Loyall  Farragut.  He  was  not  afloat  again  until 
cruisers,  and  the  Essex  taken,  alter  an  action  1888,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  West  In- 
that  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half,  in  which  one  dies  as  lieutenant-commander  of  the  war-sloop 
hundred  and  fifty-five  of  her  crew  of  two  Natchez.  In  September,  1840,  he  was  pro- 
hundred  and  fifty-five  men  were  lost.  The  ac-  moted  to  be  commander,  and  put  in  command 
tion  was  a  most  unfiEdr  one  on  the  part  of  the  of  the  sloop-of-war  Decatur,  for  a  cruise  in  the 
British;  and  it  was  a  terrible  initiation  into  South  Atlantic.  In  1848-1844  he  was  on  leave 
the  business  of  war  for  a  boy  of  not  thirteen  of  absence;  then  on  duty  again  at  Norfolk 
years.  Young  Farragut  went  through  the  in  charge  of  the  receiving-snip  Pennsylva- 
whole  of  it,  and  was  wounded,  though  not  se-  nia.  A  year's  service  in  command  of  the 
verely.  He  was  surrendered  with  the  ship,  Saratoga  in  the  West  Indies  followed.  Again 
and  was  paroled  and  placed  on  the  Essex  at  Norfolk  in  1848,  he  was  ordered  to  Washing- 
Junior,  which  was  declared  a  cartel,  and  or-  ton  as  Inspector  of  Ordnance  in  1851 ;  and  in 
dered  to  New  York.  When  about  to  enter  1854  to  the  San  Francisco  Yard.  Here  he  re- 
Sandy  Hook,  the  Essex  Junior  was  overhauled  mained,  having  been  promoted  to  be  captain,  un- 
by  the  British  ship-of-war  Saturn,  and  declared  til  1858,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  Brooklyn 
a  prize.  From  tne  vessel  thus  irregularly  de-  and  the  home  squadron.  Later  he  was  placed 
tamed,  as  from  a  prison-ship.  Commodore  Por-  on  the  Naval  Retiring  Board,  and  stationed  at 
ter  and  a  part  of  his  officers  and  crew  escaped  New  York.  When  the  civil  war  began,  he  was 
in  a  small  boat  and  made  their  way  toBabylon»  living  at  Norfolk,  and  made  no  secret  of  his 
Long  Island.  Farragut  seems  to  have  been  left  abhorrence  of  the  disloyal  action  of  most  of 
behind  on  the  Essex  Junior,  which  was  finally  the  people  of  that  place.  He  was  told  by  his 
released,  and  in  her  he  soon  after  reached  New  in&tuated  neighbors  that  he  would  not  be 


in  the  study  of  military  and  naval  science.*  He  utter  them."  When  the  yard  was  destroyed 
was  then  ordered  to  the  Washington,  flag>ship  by  Commodore  McCauley,  Farragut  left  the 
of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  in  which  he  city  and  returned  to  his  duty  at  New  York, 
served  two  years.  Mr.  Charles  Folsom,  so  well  He  left  Norfolk  on  the  18th  of  ^ril  without 
known  for  his  high  character  and  profound  money,  and  with  difficulty  reached  New  York, 
scholarship,  was  chaplaui  of  the  flag-ship,  and  Here  he  encountered  Conmiodore  McCauley, 
became  Hu*.  Farragut's  instructor,  and  found  who,  at  his  solicitation,  told  him  the  circum- 
him  an  apt  pupil;  and,  when  Mr.  Folsom  was  stances  of  the  destruction  of  the  Norfolk  Navy- 
appointed  consul  at  Tunis,  Mr.  Farragut  ac-  Yard,  and  the  noble  vessels  stationed  there. 
companied  him.  This  intercourse  was  highly  After  placing  his  family  in  safety  at  Hastings- 
beneficial  to  the  youthful  sailor,  and  in  time  he  on-the-Hudson,  he  hastened  to  Washington 
became  a  man  of  learning,  and  was  familiar  and  tendered  his  services  to  the  Government ; 
not  only  with  the  principal  European  Ian-  but  there  was  no  ship  for  him  to  command, 
gnages,  but  also  with  Arabic  and  Turkish,  rare  and  for  nine  months  this  master-mind  of  the 
accomplishments  under  any  circumstances,  and  Navy  was  compelled  to  waste  itself  in  weeding 
especially  rare  with  the  members  of  a  profes-  the  service  of  disabled,  unworthy,  and  incom- 
sion  as  laborious  as  it  is  useful  and  honorable,  petent  officers.  At  length  the  time  came  for 
While  hismental  proficiency  was  thus  carefdlly  action.  He  was  appointed  to  lead  the  fleet 
fostered,  his  moral  training  was  not  neglected  which  was  to  attack  New  Orleans,  on  the  20th 
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of  Jannary,  1862,  and  on  the  8d  of  February  he  was  warmly  approved  by  the  oonntry.*  In  the 
sailed  from  Hampton  Roads,  having  selected  spring  of  1863,  Rear-Admiral  Farragat  ooOp- 
the  Hartford  as  his  flag-ship.'  He  reached  Ship  erated  with  General  Grant  in  his  movements 
Island  on  the  20th,  and  organized  the  West  Golf  against  Yioksborg.  The  passing  of  the  ene- 
blockading  squadron ;  and  he  was  engaged  for  my^s  strong  works  at  Port  Hudson  was  a  repe- 
fJmost  two  months  in  preparing  for  his  grand  tition  of  what  had  been  done  the  previooa 
attack  on  the  great  city  of  the  Southwest  year  at  New  Orleans.  Only  two  of  his  vessels 
The  difficulties  that  lay  in  his  way  were  of  a  were  able  to  get  by  them— the  flag-ship  and 
nature  to  have  dispirited  any  other  than  a  the  Albatross.  One  vessel  was  destroyeo,  and 
man  of  iron  energy.  They  were  all  surmounted  some  others  ii\]nred ;  but  the  two  that  effected 
by  this  able  officer,  and  active  operations  be-  the  passage  blockaded  the  mouth  of  Red  River 
gan  on  the  18th  of  ApriL  After  six  days'  for  sever^  weeks,  and  prevented  the  sending 
bombardment  he  found  that  the  forts  below  of  supplies  thence  to  Vicksburg,  and  the  &U 
New  Orleans  were  not  likely  to  yield,  where-  of  that  place  was  finally  due  to  famine.  Sab- 
upon,  instead  of  retiring,  he  determined  to  sequently  Rear-Admiral  Farragut  directed  the 
break  the  great  chain  which  the  rebels  had  naval  operations  against  Port  Hudson,  wMch 
stretched  across  the  river,  and  engage  their  fell  at  the  same  time  with  Yicksburg.  To  at- 
powerful  fleet  that  was  assembled  above  it.  tack  the  forts  at  Mobile,  and  render  that  port 
Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  useless  to  the  enemy,  had  long  been  a  ftkvorite 
April,  the  fleet  advanced,  the  chain  was  project  wi^  the  naval  commander  in  the  Gulf; 
broken,  and  battle  joined,  the  forts  helping  but  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  summer  of  1864 
the  enemy  by  a  fire  of  tremendous  weight,  that  he  was  supplied  with  the  requisite  force. 
The  action  was  one  of  the  most  singular  com-  A  combined  attack  was  arranged  for  the  5th 
bats  ever  known,  and  may  be  said  to  have  of  August,  and  was  made  with  success.  The 
been  the  inauguration  of  that  new  naval  war-  etfemy  were  confident  of  their  ability  to  re- 
fare  toward  which  matters  had  been  for  some  pulse  their  assailants,  relying  much  on  the 
time  tending,  but  which  definitely  dates  from  power  of  their  famous  armored  ship,  the  Ten- 
our  civil  contest.  The  enemy  had  iron-clads  nessee,  supposed  to  be  the  most  powerfhl  war- 
and  rams,  but  they  were  utterly  defeated,  los-  vessel  in  tne  world.  They  handled  her  well, 
ing  fourteen  of  their  eighteen  vessels.  Forts  and  she  and  her  associates  made  a  vigwoas 
and  fleet  had  both  been  vanquished.  The  resistance,  and  were  most  gallantly  sustained 
Federal  gunboat  Yaruna  was  lost.  Three  by  the  forte ;  but  all  resistance  proved  vain  in 
of  the  assailants  were  disabled  and  obliged  the  end,  though  more  than  once,  in  the  course 
to  fall  back.  With  the  rest  of  his  fleet  Com-  of  the  action,  the  event  seemed  doubtAil.  The 
modore  Farragut  continued  his  course,  and  Tennessee  was  taken,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
took  possession  of  New  Orleans  on  the  26th  enemy's  naval  force  was  destroyed ;  and,  on 
of  April.  His  order  of  battle  on  this  oc-  the  6th,  one  of  the  forts  was  abandoned,  and 
casion  was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  another  surrendered  on  the  8th.  The  third 
man,  in  its  promptness,  readiness  of  resource,  held  out  to  the  28d  of  August,  when  it  snc- 
and  its  quiet,  undaunted  courage.  We  give  cumbed  under  a  tremendous  bombardment, 
but  a  single  sentence,  that  in  which,  after  de-  These  successes  destroyed  Mobile  as  a  port  of 
tailing  the  needful  preparations  for  the  coming  the  enemy.  There  was  no  more  blockade- 
combat,  he  said:  "Whatever  is  to  be  done  will  breaking  heard  of  in  that  quarter.  Greatly 
have  to  be  done  quickly.  When,  in  the  opinion  against  his  will.  Admiral  Farragut  yielded,  at 
of  the  flag-officer,  the  propitious  time  has  ar-  the  beginning  of  the  action,  to  the  urgent  ap- 
rivcd,  the  signal  will  be  made  to  weigh  and  peals  of  the  officers  of  the  squadron,  and  sof- 
advance  to  the  conflict.  He  will  make  a  signal  fered  the  Brooklyn  to  take  the  lead  instead  of 
for  clone  aetion,  and  abide  the  result — conqner^  thelflag-ship,  the  Hartford ;  but  when  the  Te- 
or  he  conquered,'*'*  cumseh  monitor,  commanded  by  the  gallant 
Oommodore  Farragut  ascended  the  Missis-  Graven,  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo,  he  could  no 
sippi,  in  continuance  of  operations,  and  passed  longer  be  restrained,  but  dashed  forward  with 
Yicksburg  on  the  27th  of  June,  communicating  the  flag-ship,  believing,  he  said,  that  the  torpe- 
with  the  commander  of  the  Mississippi  squad-  does  had  been  so  long  in  the  water  that  they 
ron,  with  whom  an  attack  on  Yicksburg  was  were  probably  innocuous.  Though  his  own 
arranged.  That  attack  proved  unsuccessful,  vesselwasof  wood,  and  the  Tennessee  an  iron- 
because  there  was  no  land  force  to  cooperate  clad  of  great  strength,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
with  the  fleet.  Returning  to  the  Gulf,  he  made  drive  h&  flag-ship  against  her  sides  at  ftdl 
Pensacola  his  headquarters,  and  was  for  some  speed,  and,  as  the  event  proved,  with  complete 
time  employed  in  perfecting  the  blockade  of  success.  During  a  part  of  the  action  he  was 
the  Galf-ports,  and  in  directing  the  attacks  lashed  in  the  rigging,  the  better  to  observe 
that  were  made  on  Corpus  Christi,  Sabine  and  give  orders  in  the  fight  Like  all  of  his 
Pass,  and  Galveston,  all  of  which  places  were  exploits,  Rear-Admiral  Farragnt's  actions  at 
taken.  He  was  made  senior  rear-admiral  on  Mobile  combined,  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
the  11th  of  July,  for  the  capture  of  New  Or-  useftilness  with  brilliancy,  practicality  with 
leans — a  well-deserved  reward  for  well-per-  daring.  The  whole  country  was  fioli  of  his 
formed  services,  and  the  bestowal  of  which  praise,  and  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held 
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was  unalloyed  by  any  feeling  of  doubt  or  enyy.  ton.    He  was  educated  in  Princeton  College, 

Foreign  oonntries  were  almost  as  loud  in  his  where  he  afterward  ^ed  the  professorship  of 

praise  as  his  own.    The  English,  who  are  good  the  law-school,  having  studied  under  'James  S. 

naval  critios,  took  the  lead,  and  were  as  warm  Green.    He  was  Attorney-General  of  the  State 

in  lauding  him  as  they  were  in  sing^g  the  for  several  years,  and  occupied  a  seat  in  the 

greatness  of  General  Lee.    The  London  United  United  States  Senate  for  six  weeks  in  1862 

Sereiee  Magmine^  which  was  by  no  means  and  1868,  following  the  decease  of  Senator 

given  to  speaking  favorably  of  the  Union  cause  Thompson.   At  this  time  he  was  appointed,  by 

or  commanders,  said,  ^'  Farragut  is  Columbia's  President  Lincoln,  Judge  of  the  United  States 

Nelson ;  "  the  highest  praise  an  Englishman  District  Court  for  New  Jersey,  which  position 

oonld  bestow  on  a  foreign  naval  (^cen    It  he  filled  with  signal  abilitytill  his  failing  health 

also  said  that  ^'  the  6th  of  August,  1864,  was  compeUed  his  resignation.    He  was  a  delegate 

a  brilliant  day  for  the  United  States  Navy,'^  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention  in  1866,  and 

and  that  "at  Mobile  Admiral  Farragut  dis-  throughout  his  Ufe  was  an  unflinching  and' 

played  the  attributes  of  an  experience  naval  able  advocate  of  the  Union  cause.    After  his 

officer,  resolution  and  zeal,  ingenuity  and  per-  elevation  to  the  bench  he  lived  comparatively 

severance,  ready  ability  and  immediate  dash."  secluded,  in  his  splendid  mansion  at  Princeton. 

The  Prince  de  JoinviUe  said  of  the  battle  near  Judge  Field  was  a  man  of  varied  and  profound 

Mobile,  "The  Americans  there  accomplished  learning,  gentle,  courteous,  and  dignified  in 

a  feat  of  arms  of  which  they  have  reason  to  his  demeanor,  and  of  a  charitable  disposition, 

be  proud,,  for  there  is  not  a  more  transcendent  He  was  closely  identified  with  the  interests  of 

one  in  the  naval  history  of  our  time ;  and  the  his  Alma  Mater^  and  some  of  his  ablest  essays 

akilfnlness,  the  energy  shown  on  this  occasion,  and  addresses  have  been  delivered  within  its 

as  in  so  many  others,  by  Admiral  Farragut,  in-  walls. 

oontestably jplaoe  hun  in  the  first  rank  among  FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

the  naval  omcers  of  all  nations."    In  Novem-  The  general  system  of  finance  adopted  by  the 

ber,  1864^  Rear-Admiral  Farragut  went   to  Federal  Government  in  1869  was  continued 

Washington  to  give  his  views  with  regard  to  through  the  year  18T0,  with  a  constant  im- 

certain  contempLGtted  naval  operations.     The  provement  in  the  same  features.   The  difference 

next  month  he  received  the  thanks  of  Con-  oetween  gold  and  the  paper  currency  steadily 

gross,  and  the  grade  of  tice-admiral  was  ere-  declined  from  82.9  premium  in  1869,  to  15.2 

ated  for  our  navy,  and  he  was  appointed  to  per.  centum   premium   in  1870,  which   was 

hold  it,  which  placed  him,  under  the  Presi-  equivalent  to  an  average  improvement  in  the 

dent,  at  the  head  of  the  naval  service.    He  paper  currency  of  about  17  per  centum.    At 

retomed  to  blockading  duty  in  the  Gulf,  and  the  same  time  a  gradual  reduction  was  made 

toward  the  close  of  tJie  war  was  sent  to  James  in  the  amount  of  the  public  debt,  by  applying 

River.    In  July,  1866,  he  was  promoted  to  the  to  its  payment  the  excess  of  the  revenue. 

rank  of  admiral,  created  for  him.    The  mer-  The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  quar- 

ohants  of  New  York,  feeling  that  his  services  ter  ending  September  80, 1869,  which  is  the 

had  been  invaluable  to  the  national  commerce,  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 

spontaneously  made  up  a  purse  of  $50,000  and  1870,  were  as  follows : 

presented  it  to  him.    He  had  been  too  busy  in  bsoeiptb. 

fighting  the  enemy  to  make  profits,  as  some    Caetoms ^^%'S^  S9 

other  of  the  naval  officers  had  done,  either  in    ^S^^^'''' ;•••; ;;::;    ^'^'^llw  08 

the  capture  of  blockade-runners  or  the  seizing  MisceUaneowBoutoeBJ.' .'.'.////////. '.'.....      7,4i9i488  B7 

of  cotton.    After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  Total,  exclnslve  of  loanB fi06,88l,6»  08 

sent  on  a  cruise  in  the  Franklm  to  European  *                                       ^  «    i 

waters,  and  everywhere  met  with  the  most  xzfshditdbbb. 

distinguished  consideration  and  regard.    After  After  deducting  the  amount  of  repaymenti* 

his  retom  to  thk  country,  Admiral  Farragnt  aTMSTS&^SSJX'  """"  = 

was  an  almost  constant  mvahd.    He  had  suf-      neons $15,108,902  06 

fered  greatly  for  the  past  year,  and  death  came    fe^*«R"  andpenslona J  JKJ'JS  IS^ 

to  him  as  a  relief  to  a  hooeless  victim.    No  ^^^^J^^t--.:::  ^rItSSoSs 

character  in  our  national  nistory  has  united  interest  on  tbepablic  debt..  87,45S^74 

more  fully  than  did  his  a  grand,  honest,  brave  ^otal.  exduBlre  of  loans 85,480,514  60 

hearty  with  a  simplicity  and  aruessness  of  

manners  which  won  the  love  of  every  true  Becelpts  in  cxccbb  of  expenditures...  $28,851,107  48 

"TiELD,  BioHABD  Stockton,  LL.  D.,  m  ac-  The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  for 

complisSSd  scholar  and  jurist'of  New'  jVrsey,  the  three  remainmg  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year 

bom  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1806 ;  died  there,  ^^^e  as  follows : 

May  25,  1870.    He  was  connected  with  some  beoeipts.                   oooiWO  oo 

of  the  most  prominent  historical  families  of  ^rnSl  iwcnieV.'.*.'.'.'.V.V.*.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V.'  ^37^000,000  00 

New  Jersey,  being  a  nephew  of  Bichard  Stock-    Lands JhSS'SSffi 

ton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In-    Miscellaneons  sources 80,000,000  00 

dependence,  and  a  cousin  of  Commodore  Stock-  Total $S8C,ooo^oo 
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Total  receipts $388,000,000  00 

EXPXJND1TU1UE8. 

Cirll  senrice  and  miscella-    • 

neons $40,000,000  00 

Pensions  and  Indians 81,000,000  00 

War  pepartment 40,600,000  00 

Navy  I>epartment 14,000,000  00 

Interest  on  the  public  debt    08,'nK),000  00 

Total M9,250,000  00 

Sf  tlmated  receipts  in  excess  of  ex- 
penditures     $76,750,000  00 

The  entire  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jnne  80, 1870,  were  as  follows : 

Castoms $l»i,5a8,874  44 

Internal  revenne 186,12i,860  fR 

Lands 8,860,48176 

Miflcenaneons  sources S8,S87,763  06 

Total $411,865,477  68 

The  expenditures  daring  the  same 

fiscal  year  were  as  follows : 

CiTil  and  miscella- 
neous purposes ...$60,234,017  16 

War  Department . . . . , 67,655,675  40 

Navy  Department 81,780,839  87 

iDdfans  and  pensions 81,748,140  88 

Interest  on  the  public  debt  189,886,486  00 

Total !7.    809,668,500  75 

Surplus  of  receipts $101,601,916  88 

This  surplus  was  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt,  during  the  same  period,  and 
shows  the  amount  of  reduction  in  the  same 
during  the  year.  The  receipts  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  ending  September 
80, 1870,  were  as  follows : 

Customs $57,789,478  07 

Internal  revenue 40,147,187  93 

Lands 48,487  67 

Miscellaneous  sources 7,888,181  GO 

Total $114,801,880  75 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  ex- 
cluding payment  on  account  of  the  sinking 
fund,  were  as  follows : 

CItU  and  miscellaneous  purposes $18,807,848  49 

War  Department: 10,818,588  88 

NaTy  Department 4,815,887  58 

Indians  and  pensions 18,885,461  88 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 89,406,460  51 

Total $86,588,980  88 

For  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  fiscal 
year,  ending  June  30,  1871,  the  estimated  re- 
ceipts were  as  follows : 

Cufltoms $188,000,000  00 

Internal  revenno 98,000,000  00 

Lands 8  000  000  00 

Miscellaneous  sources .' .' .  16^000,^000  00 

Total $844,000,000  00 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  same 
period  are : 

Ciyll  and  miscellaneous  purposes $54,000,000  80 

War  Department 80,000,000  00 

Navy  Department 15,000,000  00 

Indians  and  pensions 84^500,000  00 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 80,000,000  00 

Total $808,600,000  00 

This  statement  presents  a  surplus  of  $69,- 
038,809.92  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  or  to  any  other  purpose  which 
Oongress  might  direct. 


The  amount  of  the  public  debt  on  July  1, 
1869,  was  $2,588,452,218.94;  the  amount  of 
the  sameon  July  1, 1870,  was  $2,480,672,427.81 : 
thus  lowing  a  reduction  of  the  debt  daring 
the  fiscal  year  of  $107,779,786.18. 

The  outstanding  principal  of  the  debt  of  tho 
United  States,  on  July  1st  of  each  year,  from 
1860  to  1870  inclusiye,  has  been  as  follows : 


I860 $64,848,887  88 

1861 90,580,878  78 

1868 584,178,418  18 

1868 1,118,778,188  68 

1864 1,815,784,870  57 

1865 2,680,647,800  74 


1866.. ......  $8,778,888478  6B 

1867 8,978,180,108  87 

1866 8,611,687,86119 

1860 8,588,4BS;U8  M 

1870 8,480,818,48(7  « 


In  the  following  table  (see  page  822)  is  given 
a  statement  in  detail  of  the  pubUc  debt  on  June 
80,  1870,  including  the  cancellation  of  certain 
bonds  ordered  on  July  14th,  and  which  are  not 
deducted  in  the  preceding  statement. 

The  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
relative  to  fhndijxg  a  portion  of  the  public 
debt,  presented  to  Congress  in  December,  1899 
(aee  Anmuax  Cyolop^sdia,  1869,  Financm,  etc.)^ 
were  subsequently  approved  by  that  hody. 
An  act  was  therefore  passed  in  July,  1870,  aa- 
thorizing  the  Secretaiy  to  issue,  in  a  sum  or 
sums  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $200,000,- 
000,  coupons  or  registered  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  in  such  form  as  he  might  prescribe,  and 
of  denominations  of  fifty  dollars,  or  some  mul- 
tiple thereof^  redeemalde  in  coin  of  the  present 
standard  value  after  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
issue,  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent  per 
annum;  also  a  further  sum  of  $800,000,000 
payable  after  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  is- 
sue, and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  four 
and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  also  a  fiuiher 
sum  of  $1,000,000,000,  payable  after  thirty 
years  from  the  date  of  issue,  and  bearing  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent  per  annum. 
These  bonds  were  to  be  made  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  all  taxes  or  duties  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  from  taxation  in  any  form  by  or 
under  any  State,  municipal,  or  local  authority. 
The  said  bonds  were  ordered  to  be  sold  at  not 
less  than  their  par  value  for  coia,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof  were  to  be  applied  to  no  other 
purpose  than  the  redemption  of  any  outstand- 
ing five-twenty  bonds  of  the  United  States  at 
their  par  value ;  or,  said  bonds  might  be  ex- 
changed for  five-twenty  bonds  par  for  par. 
The  act  in  Ml  was  as  follows : 

An  Act  to  antborize  the  reftmdlng  of  the  Katlonal  I>ebt. 
JBeUenaeUdy  etc.^  That  tho  Secretoiy  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  hereby  authorized  to  issue,  in  a  sum  or  sums 
not  ezceedinff  in  the  aggregate  $800,000,000,  coupon 
or  registered  Donds  of  the  united  States,  in  such  form 
as  he  may  prescribe,  and  of  denominatlonB  of  fifty 
dollars,  or  some  multiple  of  that  sum,  redeemable  in 
eoin  of  the  present  standard  value,  at  the  pleasure  of 
tho  United  States,  after  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
their  issuoj  and  bearing  interest  payable  semi-annually 
in  such  com,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annxnn ; 
also  a  sum  or  sums  not  ezoeeaing  in  the  aggregate 
$800,000,000  of  like  bonds,  the  same  in  all  rei^octs, 
but  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States,  after 
fifteen  voars  from  tne  date  of  their  issue,  and  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  per 
annum ;  also  a  sum  or  sums  not  exceeding  in  the  ag- 
gregate $1,000,000,000  of  like  bonds,  the  same  in  tul 
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TITLC 


! 


OMdeM 

TiwwnfT  BotM  prior  to 

184&  

LoMioflStt 

TrflMory  notes  of  1816. . . 
Hexlcan  indemnity 

TnasBxy  BOteft  of  1847. . . 

Load  of  18(7 

Texan  indemnity  stock. . 

L(»nof]848 

TrassBTy  notes  of  1887. . . 

Louiof  1858 

Loan  of  I860..... 

Loan  of  Febniaiy,  1861  i 
(1881's) f 

Treamiy  notes  of  1861. . . 

Ongaa  war  debt 


Loan  of  July  and  An- 1 
Xast,186ia881'8)....f 
Ola  demand  notes 


land's 
yean, 
ao  years, 
lyear... 
6  years... 
jl  and  9 

»  years. 
SO  years. 

14  years. 
SO  years. 
1  year. . . 

15  years. 
10  years. 

10orS0y*8 

Syears, 
.  60  days 
SO  years.. 

SO  years.. 


Serm-ttiirties  of  1861. . . . 

Fire-twentiec  of  1869. . . . 
Legal'  t^ider  notea. . . 


Temporary  loan. 


Certificates  of  indobt-  J 

edness f 

Fractional  carreney 

Loan  of  1868 | 

One-year  notes  of  1868. . . 
Two-year  notes  of  1868. . 
Coin  certificates 


Compoand  inVst  notes 


Ten-forties  of  1864 

Fire-twenties  of  M^reh,  j 

1864. 1 

Five-twenties  of  Jane,  j 

1864. ■} 

Seren-thlrties  of  1864  I 
and  1866 ^ 

NsTy  pension  ibnd 

FlTO-twenties  of  1865. . . . 

Consols  of  1865 

Consols  of  1867 

Consols  of  1868 

Tbree  per  cL  certUicates. 


8  years. . . 
6or90y*rs 


Not  less 
tban  80 
days. 

lyear... 


17  years.. 

lyear  ... 

m  years. . . 


8  years.  • . 

10or40y*fi 
6orS0y*r8 

SorSOy'rs 

Syears... 

Indefinite 
SorSOy'rs 
5orS0yr'e 
5orS0y*rs 
6orS0y'rs 
Indefinite 


4* 

3 


a 

i 


On  demand 

1  and  %  years  tram 

date. 
Jannarr  1,1868..... 
lyearnom  date... 
April  and  July.  1849 
After  60  days^  no- 

tlee. 
January  1,1888..... 

Jannary  1, 1866 

Jnlyl,18«. 

60  days' notice 

Janoaiy  1, 1874 

Jannary  1, 1871 


Janaaxy  1, 1881 

8  yesrs  after  date. ) 
60  days  alter  date. ) 
July  1,1881 


July  1,1881 

On  demand 

Angnst  19  and ) 
,  Otober  1, 1864.  f 
Mayl,18W 


6  A  6  p.  ct. 

1  mill  to  8 

percent. 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent. 

5  per  cent 

6  per  cent 
5A6)^p.c 

5  per  cent. 

5  per  cent. 

6  per  cent 

8  per  cent 
6  per  cent 
6  per  cent. 


After  10  days*  no-k,  S,  and  8 
ticc.  per  cent 


1  year  after  date. . . . 

On  presentation.... 

July  1,1881 

lyear  after  date.... 
Syears  after  date... 
On  demand 

Jnne  10,  1867,  and 
May  15, 1868. 

Marcb  1,1874 

NoTember  1, 1869. . 

Norember  1,  I860.. 

(Angost  16.1867.) 

•(JaDel5,ld68....  y 
( July  15, 1868.... 


November  1, 1870.. 

Julyl,  1870 

Jnlyl,  1878 

July  1,  1878 

On  demand 


a 


I 


7  8-10  p.  c 

8  per  cent 


8  per  cent 


8  per  cent 

6  per  cent. 
6  per  cent 

6  per  cent, 
compoand. 

5  per  cent 
0  per  cent 

6  per  cant 

7  8-10  p.  c 

8  per  cent 
6  per  cent 
6  per  cent. 
8  per  cent 
6  per  cent 
8  per  cent 


i 


Par. 

Par. 
Par. 

Pur. 

Par. 

Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
Pre'm 
of  4.18 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 


$17,000,000 

10,000,00 

850,000 

88,000,000 

88,000,000 
10,000,000 
16,000,000 
S0,000,000 
90,000.000 
91,000,000 

95,000,000 

J8146&100 

119.806.660 

9,800,000 

960,000,000 

80,000,000 

140,094,750 

515,000,000 
450,000,000 


00 
00 
00 

00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 

00 
00 
00 

00 

00 

00 

00 
00 


150,000,000  00 


No  limit.... 
60,000,000  00 
78,000,000  00 


Indefinite.... 
400,000,000  OO 
900,000.000  00 


800,000,000  00 

Indefinite 

S08,8S7,S60  00 

889,998,950  00 

879,609,860  00 

49,589,860  00 

75,000,000  00 


6 


$8,000,00( 


98,S07.000 
6,000,000 
16,000,000 
90,000,000 
90,000,000 
7,099,000 

18,000,000 

[  85.864,460 

1,000,860 

J  60,000.000 

1 189,818,100 

60,000,000 

140,094,750 

614,771,600 


5 


561,758,941 


75,000,000 


449,995,000 
(  17,96a000 
■(177,048,770 
(  99,798,890 

196,117,800 

8,889,600 
195,661,800 

899,999,500 

14,000,000 

908,897,950 

889,996,950 

879,608,850 

49,589,850 

84,945,000 


$57,865  00 

89,675  85 

6.000  00 
6,000  00 
1,104  91 

960  00 

19,860  00 

9«i,000  00 

48,700  00 

9,000  00 

90,000i)00  00 

7,099,000  00 

18,415,000  00 

8,900  00 

945,000  00 

180,818,100  00 

106,966  00 

99,700  00 

499,707,900  00 
856,000,000  00 

181,810  00 

5,000  00 

89,878,684  48 

75,000,000  00 

156,867  00 
91,905  00 
84,547,190  00 


9,169,910  00 

m,667,800  00 
8,180,100  00 

109.078,150  00 

881,800  00 

14,000,000  OO 

198,618,800  00 

985,968,900  00 

850,665,700  00 

89,795,850  00 

45,545,000  00 


9,480,804,79774 


rcflpeots,  bat  |>ayabla  at  the  pleamre  of  the  United 
States,  siter  thirty  jean  from  the  date  of  their  issue, 
and  bearinff  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per 
annum;  all  of  whloh  said  several  classes  of  bonds, 
and  Uie  interest  thereon,  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  all  taxes  or  duties  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  aa  from  taxation  In  an^  form  bj  or  under  State, 
munioipal,  or  local  authonty;  and  the  said  bonds 
shall  have  set  forth  and  expressed  upon  their  fbce  the 
above  specified  conditions,  and  shall,  with  their  cou- 

tons,  be  made  payable  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
tates.  But  notiiing  in  this  act,  or  in  an^  other  law 
now  in  force,  shall  be  oonstmed  to  Buthori2e  any  in- 
crease whatoTer  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  United 
States. 

Seo.  9.  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  here- 
by authorized  to  sell  and  dispose  of  any  of  the  bonds 
bsned  under  this  act  at  not  less  than  their  par  value 
for  coin,  and  to  appl^  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  re- 
demption of  any  of^  the  bonds  of  the  United  States 

Vol.  X.— 19  a 


outstanding  and  known  as  five-twenty  bonds  at  their 
par  value ;  or  he  mav  exchange  the  same  for  such  five- 
twenty  bonds,  par  for  par ;  but  the  bonds  hereby  au- 
thorised shall  be  used  for  no  other  puzpose  whatsoever. 
And  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  bonds  herein  authoriied  is  hereby  appropriated  to 
pay  the  expense  of  preparing,  issumg,  advertising, 
and  disposing  of  the  same. 

Sxo.  8.  That  the  payment  of  any  of  the  bonds  here- 
by authorized  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  several 
terms  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  thirty  yearn,  shall  be  made 
in  amounts  to  be  determined  from  tune  to  time  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  his  dUoretion,  the 
bonds  so  to  be  paid  to  be  distinguished  and  de- 
Boribed  by  the  oates  and  numbers,  bennning  for 
each  successive  payment  with  the  bonds  of  each  class 
last  dated  and  numbered,  of  the  time  of  which  in- 
tended payment  or  redemption  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Treasury  shall  give  public  notice ;  and  the  interest 
on  the  particular  bonds  so  selected  at  any  time  to  be . 
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{>atd  shaU  oeaso  at  tho  expiration  of  three  montha        The  outbreak  of  tbe  war  in  Europe,  booh 

I'fom  thfi  dAte  of  such  notice.   ^  ,    ^  .  ^  after  the  passage  of  this  fanding  act  by  Con- 

Sko.  4.  That  the  Secretaij  of  the  Treasury  is  here-  rendered  it  impracticable  to  refiind  the 

by  authonaed,  with  /my  com  m  the  Treasury  of  the  §  Tv'  *Y^'''*^  *•  -luj/A-wBivwiFi^  w  xvxuuu»uv 

United  States  which  he  may  kwfully  apply  to  such  debt.    A  portion  of  the  paper  was  mairaiac- 

purpose,  or  which  may  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  tared,  and  the  preparation  so  far  adraneed  that 

anj  of  the  bonds  the  issUe  of  which  is  provided  for  in  whenever  a  favorable  opportonity  might  ariae 

this  act,  to  pa/ at  par  and  cwicel^  any  six  per  cent,  t^e  loan  may  be  offered  and  the  bonds  deliv- 

bonds  of  the  United  States  of  the  kind  known  as  6-20  ^,^  „.  ^x^^^z  ^ ^i  •«•      tu^  4^^^  a^w*^^  ^^  ^u^  «-»  . 

bonds  which  have  become  or  shall  hereafter  become,  ered  without  delay.    The  tendency  of  tiie  war 

redeemable  by  the  terms  of  their  issue.    But  the  par-  to  mcrease  the  demand  for  money  m  Jjiorope, 

ticular  bonds  so  to  be  paid  and  cancelled  shall  in  all  and  make  it  doubtftd  if  the  fonr  and  the  four- 

cases  be  indicated  ana  speciflod  by  class,  date,  and  gn^  a  half  per  cent,  bonds  would  be  taken,  in- 

number,  in  order  of  their  numberj  and  issue,  be^n-  ^  ^^  ^j^    Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  request 

nimr  with  the  first  numbered  and  issued,  in  public  "**^''~  "*''  vTlI^u  r  **~'"f  *^  »«i««^» 

notioe,  to  be  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Oongress,  at  its  snbseqnent  season,  to  anthorue 

and  in  three  months  after  the  date  of  such  public  no-  the  issue  of  three  hundred  millions  additional 

tice  the  interest  on  the  bonds  so  selected  and  adver-  of  bonds  bearing  interest  at  tbe  rate  of  five  per 

tiaed  to  bepaidih^l  cease.     ^^   ^  ,  ^  cent,  payable  quarterly. 

passa^  of  tliis  act,  to  receive  gold  cohi  of  the  United  ui  connection  with  the  pronosed  loan,  and  its 

States  on  deposit  for  not  less  than  thirty  days,  in  operation  during  the  year,  the  Secretary  of  the 

sums  of  not  less  than  $100,  with  the  Treasurer,  or  Treasury  made  the  foUowuiff  explanation : 
any  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  author- 

izod  by  the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury  to  receive  the  In  my  annual  report  of  last  December  (1869).  I  ad- 
same,  who  shall  issue  therefor  certiflcAtos  of  deposit,  vised  the  continuance  of  the  existing  system  or  taxa- 
made  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tion  as  an  essential  condition  to  the  success  of  the 
shall  prescribe,  and  said  certificates  of  deposit  shall  proposed  loan.  The  oircnmstanoe  that  war  was  de- 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  two  and  a  half  clared  between  France  and  Prussia  simultaneously 
per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  any  amount  of  ^old  eoin  with  the  passage  of  tho  loan  bill  put  it  out  of  tho 
so  deposited  may  be  withdrawn  from  deposit  at  any  power  of  the  Department  to  make  the  negotiation,  us 
time  after  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  deposit,  and  had  been  expected.  The  laTge  revenues,  however, 
after  ten  davs' notice  and  on  return  of  sidd  certificates:  of  the  Government  oontinumg  without  material 
Providsd,  That  the  interest  on  all  such  deposits  shall  abatement  until  the  present  time,  improved  the 
oeose  and  determine  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary  credit  of  the  eountiy,  enabled  the  Treasuiy  l>epftrt- 
of  the  Treasury.  And  not  less  than  twenty-five  per  ment,  bv  weekly  purchases,  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
cent,  of  the  coin  deposited  for  or  represented  by  said  surplus  Donds  offered  for  sale,  and  contributed  to  de- 
certificates  of  deposits  shall  bo  retained  in  the  Treas-  predate  the  market  value  of  gold, 
ury  for  the  payment  of  said  certificates ;  and  the  I  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  settled  policy 
excess  beyond  twentv-five  per  cent,  may  be  applied,  of  the  countiy  should  contemplate  a  revenue  sumelent 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Troasuiy,  to  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Qovemmcnt, 
the  payment  or  redemption  of  such  outstanding  bonds  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  from  twcnty- 
of  the  United  States,  heretofore  issued  and  known  as  nre  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars  of  tlie  principal  annu- 
tho  5-20  bonds,  as  he  may  designate  under  the  pro-  ally.  The  redaction  of  the  public  debt  since  the  80th 
visions  of  the  fourth  section  of  this  act ;  and  any  cer-  day  of  June  last  has  been  so  great  as  to  render  it  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  usued  as  aforesaid  may  be  received  tain  that  the  total  redaction  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
at  par,  with  the  interest  accrued  thereon,  in  payment  will  exceed  $60,000,000.  The  natural  inereaso  of  the 
for  any  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  by  this  act.  business  of  the  country,  during  the  next  eighteen 

8x0.  6.  That  the  United  States  bonds  purchased  months,  is  likely  to  be  such  as  to  show  a  surplus  for 

and  now  held  in  the  Treasury  in  accordance  with  the  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1872,  of  about  |40,- 

provisions  relating  to  a  sinking  fhnd,  of  section  five  000.000. 

of  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  authorize  the  issue  of  The  principal  of  the  public  debt,  on  the  last  day 
United  States  notes,  and  for  the  redemption  or  fund-  of  November,  1870,  not  aedueting  moneys  on  hand, 
ing  thereof,  and  for  funding  the  floating  debt  of  the  was  $3,418,678,044.43.  Of  this  amount  $890,269,887.- 
United  States,"  approved  Februaty  25, 1862,  and  all  08  was  represented  by  United  States  notes  and  finac- 
other  United  States  bonds  which  have  been  pui^  tional  currency,  not  besjing  interest.  The  bonks  of 
chased  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  sulcus  the  country,  acting  within  the  authority  of  existing 
funds  in  the  Treasury,  and  now  hold  in  the  Treasury  laws,  will  require  about  $898,000,000  of  bonds  to  btt 
oftho  United  States,  shall  be  cancelled  and  destroyed,  placed  on  deposit  as  security  for  their  drculation. 
a  detailed  record  of- such  bond  so  cancelled  and  de-  Should  the  present  system  of  furnishing  a  pi^r  cir- 
stroyed  to  be  first  made  in  the  books  of  the  Treasury  cidation  for  the  country,  partly  by  the  Treasury  and 
Department.  Any  bonds  hereafter  applied  to  said  partly  by  the  national  banks,  bo  continued,  or  tho 
sinkinff  fund,  and  all  other  United  States  bonds,  re-  entire  circulation  be  furnished  b^  the  Treamrv,  or 
deemed  or  paid  hereafter  by  the  United  States,  shall  by  the  banks,  the  credit  of  the  United  States  wul  bo 
also  in  like  manner  be  recorded,  cancelled,  and  de-  the  security  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes.  From 
stroyed,  and  the  amount  of  the  bonds  of  each  class  that  this  view  of  tho  policy  of  the  eountiy  it  follows  that 
have  been  cancelled  and  destroyed  shall  be  deduct-  about  $300,000,000  of  the  public  debt  will  remain  lin- 
ed respectively  flrom  the  amount  of  each  class  of  the  paid,  existing  eiUier  in  the  form  of  Treasuiy  notes  in 
outstanding  debt  of  the  United  States.  In  addition  otroulation  witiiout  interest^  or  in  bonds  owned  by 
to  other  amounts  that  may  be  applied  to  the  redemp-  the  banks  and  held  as  security  for  the  redemption  of 
tion  or  payment  of  the  puDlto  debt,  an  amount  equal  their  notes,  and  that  only  about  $1,600,000,000  of  the 
to  the  interest  on  all  bonds  belonging  to  the  aforesaid  principal  of  the  debt  is  subject  to  payment, 
sinking  fund  shall  be  applied,  as  the  SecretuT'  of  the  The  financial  prospect,  although  highly  favorable, 
Treasury  shali  fh>m  time  to  time  direct,  to  the  pay-  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  important  chiuiffes  in  the 
ment  of^  the  public  debt,  as  provided  for  in  section  revenne  system  at  the  present  session  of  Congress ; 
five  of  the  act  aforesaid  \  and  the  amount  so  to  be  but  should  the  resuU  during  the  coming  year  meet 
applied  is  hereby  appropriated  annually  for  that  pur-  my  expectations,  it  will  be  possible,  at  the  December 
pose  out  of  the  receipts  for  duties  on  imported  goods,  session  of  the  Forty-second  Congress,  to  make  a  very 

Approved,  July  14, 1870.  material  reduction  in  the  revenues  without  impairing 
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the  ability  of  the  Govenuaent  to  mtke  satififactorj 
payments  of  the  pabUo  debt 

In  oonformitj  wiUi  the  views  of  the  Secre- 
tary, some  measures  were  adopted  by  Congress 
to  coBtiniie  the  ezisting  system  of  taxation 
with  some  modifications^  and  also  to  increase 
the  circulation  of  the  national  banks.  The  act 
to  increase  this  drcnlation  authorized  an  addi- 
tional issue  of  $54:,000,000  in  notes  for  eircn- 
lation  to  national  banking  associations,  and 
ordered  that  a  new  apportionment  of  the  cir- 
culation should  be  made  on  the  baas  of  the  cen- 
sus of  1870.  It  was  further  provided  that  upon 
the  deposit  of  any  United  States  bonds,  bearing 
interest  payable  in  gold,  with  the  Treasurer,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  currency  should  be  author- 
iced  to  iilBue  to  any  association  circulating 
notes  to  the  amount  of  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
deposit,  which  notes  shall  bear  upon  their  face 
the  promise  of  such  association  to  pay  them, 
upon  presentation  at  their  office,  in  gold  coin 
of  the  United  States,  and  upon  such  presenta- 
tion they  shall  be  so  redeemed. 

The  modification  in  the  existing  system  of 
taxation  consisted  in  a  reduction  of  internal 
taxes,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous 
year,  of  $50,000,000,  and  of  import  duties 
$27,000,000,  making  a  total  reduction  of  $77,- 
000,000  in  the  aggregate.  Some  of  the  details 
of  this  modification  are  worthy  of  notice.  The 
income-tax  was  modified  by  a  reduction  of  2i 
per  cent.,  and  the  amount  of  exemption  in- 
creased from  $1,000  to  $2,000.  The  number 
of  persons  who  had  been  assessed  for  income, 
in  each  of  the  classes  named  below,  as  returned 
by  the  assessors  of  the  several  collection  dis- 
tricts, from  1867-70  inclusive,  is  as  foUows : 


CLASSES. 


1.  Tax  of  $20,  or 
less 

3.  Tftz  over  $20, 

and  not  over 

$50 

a  Tax  over  $S0. 
and  not  over 
$100 

4.  Tax  over  $100, 

and  not  over 

$500 

6.  Tax  over  $fi00. 


Total. 


NO.  09  FBBflONB  AeSBMXn  IN 

1867% 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

101,319 

100,356 

107,997 

113,431 

S8,G80 

65,049 

67,184 

68,501 

40,899 

88,957 

41,196 

40,684 

46,065 
9,383 

51,188 

7,965 

45,003 
9,464 

44,490 
9,343 

386,185 

344,617 

373,848 

•375,348 

No.  of  A»- 
nU. 


105,650 
65,678 
40,400 
66.68B 

OfWAf 

367,310 


These  returns  were  made  under  the  act  H>f 
March  2, 1867,  which  provided  that  the  amount 
of  exemption  should  be  $1,000.  The  above- 
mentioned  modification  entirely  relieved  fVom 
the  income-tax  the  first  two  classes,  by  raising 
the  exemption.  An  estimate  made  on  the  basis 
that  the  nrst  doss  paid  an  average  tax  of  $15, 
and  the  second  class  an  average  of  $40,  would 
make  this  reduction  amount  to  $4,206,370. 
Thus: 

160,660,  at  $15 $1,668,860 

66,S7d,at    40 3,688,180 

Total $4,306,870 

•  EIcvcDth  District  (N.  Y.)  excepted. 


The  operation  of  the  increased  exemption  on 
the  other  classes  was  equivalent  to  a  deduction 
of  $60  from  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  each 
person.  The  gross  amount  of  this  deduction 
is  $4,808,100.  This,  added  to  the  deduction 
arising  from  the  entire  exemption  of  the  two 
classes  above  mentioned,  makes  the  reduction 
of  the  income-tax  ensuing  in  consequence  of  on 
increase  of  the  exemption  to  be  $9,010,470. 

But  the  aggregate  income-tax  collected  from 
individuals  has  been  as  follows : 

In  1867  on  the  faicoroes  of  1866 $37,418,000 

In  1868  on  the  Incomes  of  1867 38.890,000 

In  1800  on  the  tncomee  of  1868 37,868,000 

In  1870  on  the  Incomea  of  1869 86,160,000 

Average,  $26,077,750. 

The  tax  collected  on  salaries  was : 

In  1867 $1,089,993 

In  1868 1,048,661 

Id  1868 661,968 

In  18T0 1,100,636 

Average,  $986,260.  This  amount  is  85  per 
cent,  of  $26,077,750.  Assuming  that  the  loss 
on  salaries  of  United  States  officers  and  em- 
ploy^ is  proportionate  to  that  on  incomes 
from  other  individuals,  $827,691  are  lost  from 
this  source.  ($986,260  x  .85  —  $827,691.)  This 
sum  added  to  $9,010,470  gives  $9,888,161,  the 
total  loss  on  incomes  from  individuals,  by  the 
raising  of  the  exemption  from  $1,000  to  $2,000. 
Deducting  this  amount  from  $26,077,750  (the 
average  of  the  aggregate  tax  collected),  we 
have  $16,739,589,  and,  after  reducing  this  one- 
half  for  the  change  in  the  rate  of  tax,  there 
remains  $8,869,794  as  the  aggregate  of  tax 
from  individuals  under  the  act  of  July  14, 1870. 

The  aggregate  fivQ  per  cent,  tax  returned  on 
the  dividends  and  additions  to  surplus  funds 
of  b^£8,  railroad  companies,  etc.,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  1867 $7,948,797 

"    1868 8,884,496 

"    18B8 9,3W,884 

**    1870 9,661,801 

Average,  $8,771,087. 

One-half  this  sum,  or  $4,885,548,  would  then 
be  the  aggregate  tax  from  this  source.  This, 
added  to  $8,869,794,  gives  in  round  numbers 
$12,765,000  as  the  approximate  receipts  from 
incomes  under  the  act  of  July  14,  1870.  and 
a  gross  reduction  of  $22,098,498.  From  all  the 
sources  of  internal  revenue  there  has  been 
during  the  year  1870  a  steady  and  regular  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  at  the  rate  of 
16-fjf  per  cent.  So  that,  while  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  July  14, 1870,  contemplates  a  reduc- 
tion of  $50,000,000  by  the  release  of  certain 
items  of  taxation,  yet  this  annual  increase  will 
make  the  amount  of  monev  received  by  the 
Treasury  nearly  as  large  as  before,  and  really 
cause  a  very  small  diminution  in  the  amoimt 
of  funds  at  the  command  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  and 
decrease,  and  the  increase  and  decrease  per 
cent.,  between  the  aggregate  receipts  of  inter- 
nal revenue  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Juno 
30,  1869,  and  June  80,  1870 : 
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bo... 

iSMnaafc 

|I««Mp»««t. 

1   »> 

IOUBCC8  or  RBTEHUl. 

gplriu 

$10,666,197  44 

7,990,000  SI 

919,947  88 

1,064,804  61 

668,80117 

680,566  94 

819,506  60 

8,984,017  78 

497,746  98 

839,486  85 

81,58186 

U7;4iia 

1»',888'66 

' '  *  * ' 

fi^ooi'oo 

666^878*68 
40,184  07 

88 
84 

^ 

9 
8 
9 
9 
84 
19 
8 

9 

*4i*or'i 

xobftcco. 

TmnoDtffd  llniioni ».., 

Fflnkff  Mid  bftokf  n 

Orotf  recelptt 

8alM :. 

Bpedal  tazet  not  elsewhere  emuneimted 

I^^gftdet 

Socceifions 

Arttdm  In  0cbednle  A 

PMiporU 

83 

43 

Penaltiee 

6 

AiltlMWe  AtAIDDS.... 

Total 

$96,809,378  48 

$618.7S4  78 

15.7 

In  the  following  table  there  are  shown  the  Febmar^  28, 1869,  and  from  March  1,  186d,  to 
receipts  from  the  Boveral  general  sources  of  Angnst  81,  1870,  with  the  aggregate  increaso 
internal  revenue  from  September  1, 1867,  to    or  decrease  from  each  source : 


SOURCES  OF  REVENUE. 


RpiriU 

Tobacco 

Fermented  liqaora 

Gross  reeelpts 

Sales 

Income,  inclnding  salaries 

Banks  and  bankers 

Special  taxes.... 

Legacies 

Snoeesstons 

Articles  in  Schedule  A 

Passports 

Gas 

Articles  now  exempt  from  tax 

Penalties 

AdhesiTe  stamps 

Total  from  all  f^onrces. . . 


RBCEIFTS. 


n  Snt  1,  U<T,  to 
r«b.  S8,   I96S-U 


$41,618,684  84 

99,837,676  90 
8,iM9,416  88 
9,456,670  80 
9,680,968  96 

41,980,969  00 
4390,819  10 

10,994,436  96 
9,094,867  89 
1,889.607  98 
1,081,689  68 
81,684  00 
8,010,988  67 

68,986,810  08 
1.668,774  86 

93,968,843  06 


$^11330,766  99 


Frm  UtxA  1,  IMS,  to 
▲nV.,Sl,  1870—18 


|89,4]7,419  86 

46,604,066  64 

10,064,086  41 

10,078,919  91 

19,866.660  80 

68,074,778  89 

6,978,819  80 

17,186,168  49 

9,487,849  70 

9,168,038  60 

1,714,986  74 

87,186  00 

8,487,045  60 

1,019,998  99 

1,989,984  41 

96396396  68 


$991,499,897  01 


$40,788,785  61 

17,176,400  44 

1304,619  68 

699,649  01 

8385,697  86 

96,004,619  81 

9,668300  79 

6^100,748  16 

848,474  81 

880,416  67 

688,404  06 

6,601  00 

496,111  98 


9318,05167 


$108318,917  00 


$69,916,016  04 
480,840  47 


$68,646.866  61 


The  modlfloation  in  the  import  duties  re- 
lated to  a  few  articles  only.  The  rate  of  duty^ 
on  tea  and  coffee  was  reduced  to  fifteen  and 
three  cents  per  pound  respectively,  and  a  re- 
duction maao  on  raw  sugar,  and  some  quali- 
ties of  iron.  The  real  modification,  however, 
was  insignificant. 

Of  all  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country 
tliere  is  no  one  which  has  sufiered  so  great  a 
decline  comparatively  as  the  American  tonnage 
engaged  in  the  carrying  trade.  The  suhiect 
was  referred  to  a  special  committee  in  Uon- 
ffress,  who  visited  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  Portland,  and  received  tlie  state- 
ments of  merchants,  ship-huilders,  ship-owners, 
and  insurance  agente.  Various  other  measures 
were  adopted  to  obtain  the  most  complete  in- 
formation possible.  The  conclusions  of  their 
labors  were  laid  before  Congress,  and,  although 
no  results  have  followed  as  yet,  the  facts  which 
they  present  are  too  important  'to  be  over- 
lookea. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of 
American  and  foreign  tonnage  entered  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  from  foreign  coun- 
tries in  1830,  1840,  1850,  and  from  1860  to 
1869,  both  inclusive : 


FISCAL 

AvMrfoA 

ForrigB 

AnorlcAii  la 

Fonlxa  h  «» 

YEAB& 

tooiug*. 

toaiu««. 

nna  of  for> 
•ign  toDUiffe. 

en*  ef  Am. 

1880.... 

^967,997 

181,900 

885,8afr 

io40.. .  • 

1,676,946 

713,868 

864,688 

I860.... 

9378,016 

1,776,638 

797,898 

I860.. . . 

6,991,986 

9^858,911 

8,667,874 

1861.... 

6,098,917 

9317,654 

9,806,868 

1869.... 

6,117,686 

9,945,378 

9,879,407 

1888.... 

4,614,608 

9,640378 

1,974,890 

lolM...  * 

8,066,484 

8,471,919 

■ 

404,785 

1866.... 

3,9«,861 

8316,967 

978,«)6 

low.. . . 

8,819,060 

4,410,494 

1,088,864 

1887.... 

8,468,00a 

4,818,678 

866,681 

IIhR).  ... 

8,660,660 

4,496,465 

944,915 

J  cNIV. ... 

8,409,688 

6,847,604 

7.945,033 

The  estimated  value  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  engaged  in  the  f<»^ign  carrying 
trade  was,  in  1861,  $108,847,748 ;  the  estimated 
gross  yearly  earnings  of  which  was  dSJt  per 
cent.,  or  $86,115,916.  In  1869  the  estimated 
value  of  the  same  tonnage  was  $70,488,945, 
and  the  estimated  earnings,  $28,496,815 ;  a  net 
loss,  in  yearly  earnings  of  this  interest,  of 
$12,619,601.  The  increase  in  gross  earnings 
of  this  class  of  tonnage,  from  1860  to  I860,  was 
$14,719,897,  or  72  per  o&ai.  Taking  the  same 
ratio  of  increase  from  1860  to  1869,  say  65  per 
cent.,  and  there  is,  m  1869,  $57,417,643.  The 
actual  amount  of  gross  earnings  is  $28,496,815, 
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or  a  net  annaal  loss,  in  oonseqnence  of  the  de- 
cline of  oar  ocean  commerce,  of  $38,921,828, 
Add  to  tiiese  the  tahle  showing  the  relative 
proportion  in  valae  of  the  imports  and  exports 
hj  American  and  foreign  yessels  to  and  from 
the  United  States,  and  we  have  a  complete 
epitome  of  the  condition  to  which  the  shipping 
interests  have  heen  redaoed.  The  following 
shows  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  1850,  1855,  1860,  1865,  and  1869 : 


FISCAL  TEAB. 

Knoiti  n4  Im- 
porUla  Antrim 

Experts  aod  ba. 
porta  in  tanlgu 

ToUL 

1850 

|Sa9,87S4IB4 
406,485,463 
607,947,757 

S89,960,S7S 

$90,746,964 
181,189,904 
956,040,798 
487,010,194 
666,492,013 

$880,087,088 

1855 

686,025,866 

I860 

702,288,660 

1S65 

004,412,990. 

1869 

876,442,284 

It  will  he  seen  hj  the  foregoing  that  in  1850 
75  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  and  imports 
were  shipped  in  American  vessels.  In  1865, 
75  per  cent  in  American,  and  25  per  cent,  in 
foreign  vessels.  In  1869,  ,84  per  cent,  in  Amer- 
ican to  66  per  cent,  in  foreign  vessels.  The 
exports  have  doubled  since  1853,  while  the 
percentage  carried  in  American  vessels  has 
fallen  from  67  per  cent,  to  84  per  cent. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  imjports  into 
the  district  of  New  York  during  the  nscal  year 
ending  June  80, 1869,  with  estimated  propor- 
tion in  sailing  and  steam  vessels : 

Total  valae  of  imports. $295,187,415 
Of  which  esttanated  wo- 

porClaii  in  8aUlng-f«a- 

Ml* :.....    57,867,085 or  19 607-1000 per ct. 

Propoitloh  in  steam-yes- 

tels 287,270,890  or  80  308-1000  per  ct. 

Total $295,187,415 

Eitlmated  proportion  in 

American  ateamerfl...  85,441,606 
Estimated  proportion  hi 

foreign  ateamen 201,828,784 

Total  hi  atwmen. .  $287,200,880 

ITearlj  70  per  cent,  of  the  imports  tt  the 
chief  commercial  city  of  the  country  were  in 
foreign  steamers.  At  the  commencement  of 
1870  there  were  89  steamships  running  regu- 
larly to  and  from  the  port  of  New  York,  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  which  was  205,888  tons. 
Estimating  the  freights  pdd  at  8  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  cargoes,  and  these  paid  to  foreign 
carriers  of  goods  to  4  single  port,  in  round 
numbers,  $16,000,000,  while  the  amount  paid 
to  ontward  cargoes  will  probably  reach  naif 
that  sum,  making  a  grand  total  of  $24,000,000 
annually,  to  support  the  steamships  of  foreign 
nations,  which  constitute  the  naval  reserve  of 
those  powers. 

Hie  remedies  proposed  by  the  committee 
did  not  look  to  such  complete  relief  from  legis- 
lative burdens  as  existed  during  the  period 
when  the  national  commerce  was  the  most 
prosperous.    They  were,  however,  q»  follows : 

1.  The  remission  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the 
raw  material  entering  into  the  oonstruotion  01  vessels 
and  steamers,  limiting  the  amount  to  the  minimum 
of  duties  per  ton  collected  on  the  material  required 


for  certain  classes  of  vessels,  and,  where  American 
iron  is  used  in  the  construction  of  iron  vessels,  an 
amount  per  ton  equivalent  to  the  duties  on  a  like 
amount  of  impnorted  raw  materials,  limiting  the 
amount  to  be  paid. 

2.  That  all  stores  to  be  used  bv  vessels  sailing  to 
forei^  ports  may  be  taken  in  bona  free  of  dut^. 

8.  Further  to  encouTBge  investment  in  8hippinc% 
and  to  extend  the  ud  to  ships  alreadv  huilt,  aim 
irhioh  have  been  sailed  during  and  since  the  rebellion 
at  great  disadvantage,  allowing  to  all  soil  vessels  and 
to  all  steamers  running  to  the  British  North  Amen- 
oan  Proyinces,  $1.60  per  ton ;  on  steamers  to  £uro«- 
pean  ports,  $4  per  ton ;  and  on  all  other  steamers  run- 
ning to  foreign  ports  $8  per  ton. 

In  view  of  the  fSMt  that  the  tax  upon  tonnafe  can- 
not be  removed  without  relieving  the  vessel  of  all 
foreign  nations  of  the  same,  while  no  such  exemption 
b  extended  to  American  vessels  in  foreign  ports,  and 
in  view  of  the  farther  fact  that  the  slipping  interest 
of  the  country  is  to  receive  some  relief  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  proposed  measures,  the  committee  recom- 
mend only  the  removal  of  all  tonnage,  harbor^  pilot- 
age, and  other  like  taxes  imposed  upon  shipping  by 
State  and  municdpal  authority  (which  taxes  nave  Been 
declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  unconstitutional),  and 
the  rea4justment  of  the  present  tax  upon  tonnage,  so 
that  it  will  fall  more  equitably  upon  the  dinerent 
classes  of  vessds  affected  thereby. 

The  following  comparative  distances  be- 
tween London  and  New  York,  and  some  of 
the  principal  ports  of  Eastern  Asia,  were  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  to  illustrate  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  position: 

London  to  Yokohama,  Japan,  via  Sues  Canal 11.509 

London  to  T<dH>hama,  Japan,  tfia  New  York  and 

SanFrancisco 10,000 

New  York  to  Yokohama,  Japan,  via  PacMc  RaU- 

road  and  San  Francisco.. 7.B90 

San  Francisco  to  Yokohama,  Japan,  per  steamer..    4,580 

London  to  Shanghai,  via  Sues  Canal 10,409 

New  York  to  Snanghal,  via  Faclflc  Railroad  and 

SanFrancisco 8,56S 

San  Francisco  to  Shanghai,  per  steamer. 6,666 

Chicago  to  Yokohama .  .• 0,900 

St.  Lonis  about  same  distance  as  Chicago. 

They  consider  that  nothing  in  the  future  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  foreign  importations 
of  the  West  are  to  be  made  directly  to  her  chief 
commercial  cities,  and  distributed  therefrom 
from  ports  on  the  Atlantic  as  they  now  are 
from  the  ports  of  tiie  seaboard.  The  railways 
which  are  to  supply  them  impart  are  but  in 
their  infancy,  and,  by  means  or  improvements 
yet  to  be  introduced,  may,  ere  long,  be  able  to 
compete  successftilly  with  steam  transportation 
by  water.  Through  such  improvements,  the 
routes  across  our  continent,  already  the  most 
direct,  may  become  the  cheapest  routes  from 
London  to  China  and  Japan.  Between  the 
western  termini  of  these  routes  and  the  lands 
that  are  washed  by  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans,  Nature  has  provided  free  of  cost  a 
great  highway,  which  we  have  only  to  occupy 
with  vehicles  of  transportation.  No  mountain- 
barriers  are  to  be  scaled  or  levelled  to  reach 
them. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  of 
United  States  and  British  registered  vessels 
employed  In  the  foreign  trade  of  each  country 
during  the  years  respectively,  1880,  1840,  1850, 
and  from  1860  to  1868,  both  inclusive.  It  also 
includes  Channel  Island  vessels,  bat  not  those 
of  British  plantations : 
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UNITED  STATI3. 


T«w. 


1880 
1840 
IS60 
1880 
1861 

imst 

1863 
1864 
186S 
1866 
1867 
1868 


tail. 


675,066 
895,610 
1,640,769 
8,448,941 
3,540,090 
3,177,868 
1,893,890 
1,476,876 
1,604,675 
1,394,687 
1,860,917 
1,848.'7()3 


B«gUt«nd 


1,419 

4,166 

44,420 

07,398 

103,606 

118,996 

188,315 

106,519 

98,008 

198,389 

196,115 

331.989 


ToUl 
raglsUrcd. 


476,475 
899,765 
1,685,196 
3.546,387 
3;643,638 
3,301,361 
3,036,114 
1,661,895 
1,603,588 
1,493,996 
1,568,083 
1.665,783 


GREAT  BBITAIN. 


In  tk«  FontgA  Trade 


3,148,384 
3,804,610 
8,866,318 
8,998,606 
8,346,536 
8,583,343 
8,639,028 
8,613,978 
8,641,663 
8.646.160 


Rcftlfltcnd 
■tnm. 


45,186 

arr7,437 

813,465 
838,810 
871.301 
456,341 
638,698 
653,435 
606,883 
619,199 


ToUl 
rtgiaiunA. 


Partlj  In  Home  »ad  portly  Lt  Foraifa 
Trad*. 


3,188,430 
3,063,047 
8,179,668 
8,833,006 
8,617,737 
8,986,463 
4,163,731 
4,166,806 
4.849,894 
4.365,849 


lU^tarad 
MiL 


333,341 
S26,656 
919,633 
940,479 
984,418 
966,135 
868,385 
378,167 
199.646 
94a921 


RtSiaterad 


5,396 
99,8(» 
94,934 
89.463 
83,547 
86,944 
48,335 
47,194 
6ej»l 

nsaso 


Total 
nffaterad. 


937.689 

356,359 
944,446 
975,M9 
817,960 
805,069 
835^530 
625,361 
950,047 
993Xm 


MONTHLY  BANOB  OF  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIEfl,  AS  BEPRE8ENTKD  BY  DAILY  SALES  AT  THE 

NEW  YOBK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOABD  BUSING  THE  YEAB  1870. 


MONTflS. 


Januabt  . .  OpenlDg. 
HigtaoBt. 
Lowest . 
Closing . 


FSBBVAST 


ST.  Opening. 
Higheat.. 


Lowest. 
Closing 


Maach. 


.Opening. 
Hlgbest. 
Lowest.. 
Closing . 


ApniL. 


.Opening. 
Highest. 
Lowest . 
CloBlng. . 


May. 


Onenlug. 
mgbe»t. 
Lowest . 
Closing. 


JUNB 


,  Opening 
Highest. 
Lowest . 
Closing . 


JcLY Openi 


Opening. 
Highest. 
Lowest. . 
Closing . 


AxrousT. . . .  Opening. 
Highest.. 
Lowest . . 
Closing . . 


SBPTXXBSB.Opening. 
Highest.. 
Lowest  . 
Closing.. 


OoTOBEB. .  .Opening. 
Highest. 
Lowest . 
Closing . 


NoTBXBSB.Opentng. 
Hlgbest. 
Lowest . . 
dosing. 


6*s  1881 


Coop^. 


118^ 
118X 
115« 
118>tf 

118»i 
1183.^ 
115% 
115K 

iir.x 

1135i 
114K 

118% 

m% 

116».^ 

llfiJi 
117« 
116 

inx 

117K 
118X 
1173^ 
118^ 

115X 
115¥ 
119X 
113« 

mn 

114X 
118K 
114>i 

nzH 

114« 
118^ 

nsH 

114H 
113)^ 

113X 
ll^K 

mn 

113>^ 
113^ 


BKCKMBBn.  opening 113X 

Highest. 


Lowest 
Closing 


lis 


9*m  (K-SO  j—n)  0««poB. 


1863. 


118?^ 
116>r 
118X 
115>i 

115)tf 
115^ 
114 
1145i 

1143^ 
1143^ 

lOOX 
llO^i 

llOK 

iiox 

115X 

119K 
112X 
111>^ 

inn 

m>^ 

111 

113 

inn 

112>^ 
108X 
110^ 

llOK 
113?i 
llOJ^ 

iiax 

118 
114)tf 
119^ 
119X 

lllK 
113 
lllTi 
11»X 

109)tf 
lOOK 

107X 
107X 

iotI*^ 

108 

107J^ 

106 


1864. 


118 
116 
118 
11*^ 

116V 
116X 
118X 

118^ 
118^ 

106X 
109>i 

114^ 
109X 
118?i 

lllK 

111?^ 

im 

iii« 
inx 

110^ 

111^ 

113 
118 

108K 
109« 

110>tf 

llli^ 

lllX 

lllK 

119 

IHK 
111^ 

lll>tf 
lllX 
1113^ 
111>^ 

107Ji 
107;^ 
107 
107 

106?^ 
107K 
106K 
107X 


1865. 


118K 
116>tf 

iiaji 

llfc^i 

llRJtf 
116>tf 

118K 
113>tf 
lOBX 
1105ii 

100« 
114X 

lllx 

113 

iiox 
lllK 


lll?i 

llOK 
113 

419 
119 

106X 
110 

110>tf 
lllJi 

loex 

118 
118X 

lllitf 
lllx 

lis 

1183^ 

iiox 

1063< 
106>i 
106^ 
107K 

106 
107 
106X 
107)^ 


New. 


uix 

1145i 
lllX 
114)^ 

114K 
114K 

111« 

tUH 
1115i 
107>^ 
lfl8X 

107« 
113S 
10731^ 

ll8?i 
114X 
112X 
113K 

118K 

112?i 
tUH 

lllK 
lllK 
107?^ 
108^ 

108« 

llOiT 
108X 
110>^ 

110 

llOX 
110 

iiox 

110)tf 
llOK 
110J< 

iiox 
iiox 

llOK 
109 

1091^ 

mx 
iiox 

109M 


1867. 


111% 
114« 
lllJi 
114?^ 

114 
1143^ 

112K 

nzH 

113X 
108 

1C9>^ 

118X 
108X 
112Ji 

114K 
1143i^ 
118>^ 
114 


112% 


lllK 

107K 
109)i 

loeK 

110% 
108% 

iiox 

1163^ 
110% 
110% 
110% 

110% 
110% 
110% 
110% 

110% 
110% 
109% 
109% 

109% 
110% 
109% 
110% 


1868. 


111% 
114% 
111% 
114% 

114 
114% 
118 
113 

119% 

112% 
108% 

100% 

109% 
118% 
108% 

118% 

114% 
115 
118% 
114% 

114 

114% 

113 

11^ 

111% 
111% 
1(6 
109% 

109 
110% 
109 
110 

110% 
110% 
110% 
110% 

110% 
110% 
110% 
110% 

110% 
110% 
109% 
100% 

109% 
111 
109% 
111 


5'B  10-40 
Coup'n. 


00% 
18% 
09% 
19% 

14 
14 

11« 
11% 

06% 
08% 
04% 
06% 

06% 
08% 
08% 
08% 

08% 
07% 
08% 

08% 
08% 
07% 
08% 

08% 
06% 
07% 

06% 
10% 
06% 
09 

06 
07 
06% 
06% 

06% 
06% 
06% 
06% 

06% 

07 

«% 

<»% 

08% 

£^ 
06% 

06% 


Cnrr'cy 
6's. 


109% 
111% 
109S' 
111% 

111% 
111% 
111% 
111% 

111% 

113% 

113 

lllTi 
112% 
111% 

Its 

1124^ 
118  Ji 
112% 
112% 

118 

114% 

113 

llSJi 

inji 
114 
110% 
110% 

110% 
112% 
110% 
111% 

113 
112 
111 
111% 

111',' 

111% 

111 

111 

111 
111% 
IIOJ* 
110% 

110% 
110% 
100% 
110 


The  following  tables,  from  the  New  Torh  Commercial  OhronicUy  shoTr  the  price  of  stocks 
and  gold  in  1870 : 
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FLAHAUT  DB  LA.  BILLABDERIE.  An- 
OUSTS  Ohablbb  Joseph,  Goont  de,  a  Frenoh 
general,  diplomatist^  Senator,  and  Grand  Ohan- 
oellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  bom  in  Paris, 
April  20, 178S ;  died  thne  April  24^  1870.  The 
son  of  a  general  of  the  first  Bevolntion,  lie  en- 
listed at  Uie  age  of  fifteen  years  in  a  Tolnnteer 
cavalry  corps  to  accompany  the  First  Consul 
into  Italy.  He  rose  rapidly  in  military  rank. 
He  was  saccesmvely  aide-de-camp  to  Mnrat,  to 
Berthier,  and  to  Ifapoleon;  he  fbngfat  with 
distinction  in  Portogal,  Germany,  and  Rnssia. 
and  was  promoted  to  be  both  briffadier  and 
miQor  general  In  1813,  with  the  added  title  of 
connt^  being  at  this  time  only  twenty-eight 
years  old.  Daring  tiie  ^^  hundred  days,"  he 
was  made  a  peer  of  France^  and  opposed  with 
great  warmtn  the  proposition  of  Lnclen  Bona- 
parte in  favor  of  1m  apoleon  II.  The  Prince  de 
Tfdleyrand  was  adroit  enough  to  secnre  the 
OQUBsion  of  his  name  firom  the  list  of  exiles  at 
the  second  retom  of  the  Bonrbons^  bnt  he  pre- 
ferred to  absent  himself  from  the  conntry.  In 
1830  he  retomed,  again  took  his  place  in  the 
army,  and  was  raised  to  the  digni*^  of  a  peer 
of  France.  He  was  made  an  officer  of  the 
household  of  the  Bokeof  Orleans,  and  specially 
attached  to  his  person,  nntil  his  untimely  death. 
Subsequently  he  was  assigned  to  diplomatic 
duties,  and  from  1842  to  1848  was  ambassador 
to  Vienna,  juter  the  e<nip  €ritat,  he  was  made 
a  Senator,  December  81, 1852.  ^s  mijor-gen- 
eral,  he  was  in  1849  placed  on  the  reserved 
list.  Count  de  la  BilUffderie  was  promoted  to 
be  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
1838,  and  in  January,  1864^  as  a  representative 
of  the  first  and  second  empires,  was  made  grand- 
chancellor  of  the  order. 

FLORIDA.  The  population  of  this  State, 
according  to  the  census  of  1^70,  is  189,906. 
In  18^  it  was  140,^4;  showing  an  increase 
within  tho  last  ten  years  of  little  less  than 
50,000,  or  nearly  40  per  cent.  This  increase 
does  not  eqnaUy  belong  to  all  the  sections  of  the 
State,  some  having  gained  more,  some  less, 
during  that  period;  while  several  among  them, 
instead  of  gaining,  have  sustained  consider- 
able loss  in  the  number  of  their  inhabitants, 
respectively. 

The  State  encourages  immigration  by  offering 
such  advantages  to  people  abroad  as  to  induce 
them  permanentiy  to  settie  upon  her  soil. 
The  framers  of  the  new  constitution  inserted 
a  provision  in  it,  creating  the  office  of  **  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  "  He  is  the  head 
of  a  "  Bureau  of  Immigration,*^  designed  to 
'^  make  known  the  merits  of  the  State  in  re- 
gard to  climate  and  the  productions  of  her 
soiL" 

On  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
January  4^  1870,  the  commissioner  sobmitted 
his  annual  report  He  makes  the  following 
statement :  '^  The  eastern  portion  of  East  Flori- 
da is  inferior  to  the  western  part  of  the  same 
section,  and  the  whole  of  East  Florida,  as  a 
whole,  is  inferior  to  Middle  and  Western  Flori- 


da. And,  were  equal  facilities  of  access  ^ven, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  superiority  of 
the  central  and  western  sections  of  the  State 
for  the  raising  of  all  the  staple  crops,  and  for 
all  ordinary  farming,  would  have  attracted  a 
much  larger  share  of  immigration."  It  is  well 
known  that  the  middle  and  western  portions 
of  Florida  have  some  of  the  finest  lands  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and,  withal,  a  climate 
unsurpassed  for  delightftdness  and  salubrity. 

The  following  are  the  returns  of  the  census 
of  1870  by  counties: 


OOUMTnS. 


Akehna 

Baker 

Bradford 

BroTud ..... 

Caltaonn 

C\mj 

CoibuabU.... 

Dade 

Buval 

EscunbU.... 

Franklin 

Gadeden..... 
Hamilton..... 
Hemande.... 
HiBiborovt^ 

Hotanaa 

Jaekaon. 

Jefferaon...... 

Lafiiyette.... 

Iieon. 

Levy 

Libertj 

Madiaan < 

Kanatae 

Karion 

Xonroo 

Naiaaa 

NewBlver... 

Onnga. 

Folk 

Patnam 

Santa  Boaa.. 
8t  Jobnt..... 

Bawanee 

Snmptor , 

Taylor. 

Volnflla 

WaknUa , 

Walton 

Washington.. 


Total.. 


isro. 


17,838 

8,671 
1,316 

QQR 

VINJ 

t,09S 

7,885 

85 

11,921 
7,885 
1,2S6 
9,909 
5,749 
S,088 
8«815 
1,9» 
9.6» 

13,898 
1,788 

16,S83 
2,017 
1,0C0 

ii,m 

1,981 

10.8M 

6,657 

4,947 

•   fa* 

8,195 
8,160 
8,831 
8,819 
9,618 
8,660 
9.959 
1,448 
1,798 
8,500 
8,041 
9,809 


189,995 


ISSO. 


8,989 


916 
1,446 
1,914 
4,640 
88 
6,074 
6,768 
1,904 
9,869 
4,164 
1,900 
9,981 
1,880 
10,209 
9,878 
9,068 
19,848 
1,781 
1,467 
7,779 

864 
6,609 
9,918 
8,644 
8,890 

987 
•  . « 
9,719 
6,480 
8,088 
9,808 
l,5tt 
1,884 
1,168 
8,889 
8,087 
9,164 


140,494 


The  aggregate  amount  of  the  bonded  and 
floating  debt  of  the  State,  on  Januanr  i,  1870, 
was  scarcely  one  million  dollars,  which  sum 
includes  all  claims  acquhred  against  her  before 
and  since  the  late  war,  for  principal  and  inter- 
est up  to  that  date.  Concerning  the  outstand* 
ing  liabilities  of  Florida,  and  her  various  re- 
sources to  meet  them,  besides  some  other 
mattes,  more  or  less  direotiy  relating  to  her 
finances,  it  seems  proper  to  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing statement  which  Oovernor  Reed,  in 
the  spring  of  1870,  caused  to  be  published : 

Nxw  Ton,  March  88, 1870. 
On  Janiuinr  1,  1870,  the  State  of  Florida  had  an 
outstanding  bonded  ajad  floating  debt  of  bat  $708,- 
711.18k  Thia  inoludes  the  bonoed  debt  prior  to  the 
war,  the  intereat  on  the  debt  daring  and  ainoe  the 
war,  the  expenses  of  two  Oonatitational  Oonven- 
tiona  held  ainoe  the  sorrender,  and  all  unpaid  claims 
against  the  government.  Of  this  amount  the  Indian 
Troat  Fund  at  Waahington  holda  $306,860,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  held  principally  within  the  State.  In  addi- 
tion tc  thisj  there  is  due  from  the  genenl  fand,  to  the 
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School,  Seminaiy,  and  Intomol  Improvement  Funds  her  histoiy.    Her  slave  population,  as  freemen  and 

of  the  State,  $303,045.08  for  moneys  absorbed  during  citizens,  are  worth  fourfold  more  to  the  State  in  en- 

the  rebellion  and  since.    We  will  suppose  all  this  hancing  its  wealth  and  prosperity  than  as  slaves, 

debt  funded  in  7  per  cent,  bonds,  and  wo  have —  Immigration  and  capital  from  the  North  are  mpidlv 

Due  to  State  Creditor!. $708,71118  i'L^lfSi^A^t.^v^^  portion  ot" 

Due  State  Trust  Funds ....  808  045  06  ^^  °^*®»  ^"^^  *°*  openmg  of  the  railroad  to  Pen- 

..._.__.  sacola  from  the  North  is  commanding  for  that  beau- 
Total $1,011,756  80  tifulcity  unparalleled  prosperity.    No  State  in  tho 

The  Interest  on  this  debt  would  bo $70,882  88  South  has  less  obstacles  to  overcome  thon  Honda, 

The  new  constitution  requires  that  an  annual  tax  J??  ^}''^.  l*  ""^  "'^^'iK^lf  f?!!!^^  a^'^fi^JT  ^V^ 

sufficient  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  gov-  ^^^11j^l^%^.J±?^^\~i^^^^ 

emment,  and  Day  the  interest  upon  the  public  <fcbt,  Gforgia,  and  Alabama,    I  am  sir,  with  high  respect, 

shaU  be  levied:    Before,  the  ass^ed  vafue  of  propi  y°"'      nA^TJiSniSWn  an^.^^r  ^f  wxrs^A. 
erty,  including  shives,  was,  according  to  my  wool-  HARBISON  EEED,  Governor  of  Flonda. 

lection,  about  $110,000,000.    Under  the  old  law  the        A  peculiar  feature  of  the  financial  system  of. 

tate  at  less  than  a  quarter  of  Its  value,  and  hundreds  ^Jsed  in  makinff  payments  by  the  State,  as  \reU 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  lands  held  by  foreigners  and  as  by  the  people  of  all  classes  and  for  all  par- 
non-residents  were  not  returned  at  all,  so  that  tho  poses,  consists  in  Treasury  certificates,  or  scrip 
aggregate  valuation  was  only  about  $25,000,000.  Un-'  ^f  various  descriptions  valued  at  seventy-fivo 
dor  the  new  constitution  and  laws,  all  the  property  ^^^x„  ^^  i^„„  ^^  %\^^  a^w^^  tlsa  ^.^»i.4^;..» 
is  required  to  be  assessed  by  sworn  assessor!,  ati  c«»}^  ^^  less,  on  the  dollar.  This  mrculating 
pointed  by  tho  Governor  and  Senate,  and  not  subject  medium  is  made  an  object  of  speculation  itself, 
to  the  Clarice  of  unwilling  tax-payers.  in  'which,  as  in  all  other  transiactions  wherein 
Under  a  proper  assessment,  such  as  will  now  be  it  is  employed,  the  loss  generally  fells  more  or 

^\^  'l^l^&^^^TZ^'^T&X  1««  ^^J  r  him  who  sells  the  s^,,.  or  buja 

be  levied  as  a  State  tax.    This  wUl  yield  $250,000.  in  ^7  th>ng  else  with  it.     In  ou  official  docu- 

addition  to  the  revenue  fh>m  specific  taxes  for  polls,  ment,  dated  June  10, 1870,  the  Governor  avers : 

licenses,  etc.,  which  will  amount  to  from  $80,000  to  ^*  The  State  is  now  paying  on  all,  save  the  sala- 

$60,000  more.    This  will  afford  ample  revenue,  with-  rfes  fixed  by  law,  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent. 

out  any  mcrease  of  the  rate  of  taxation,  to  defray  the  ^^^^  4.i,««  «,r.«i^  Tx«  «^^n;»<wi  ?r  •«^«^.«.  «,^ 

current  expenses  of  the  government,  pay  the  annual  ™«>r.®  ^^^  Y^J^^nT®  '«^""^®^, "  T^^^^l  ^^^^ 

interest,  and  allow  a  liberal  amount  to  the  sinking  reahzed,  and  the  Treasury  replenished."    An- 

fund  for  the  ultimate  parent  of  the  State  debt.  other  circulating  medium  in  Florida  is  "  rail* 

I  have  shown  that  the  immediate  resources  of  the  road  money.''  * 

State  are  sufficient  to  meet  all  its  obligations.   In  ad-        Biirinir  tho  reffnljir  RMsion  nf  th^  T  otriidA. 

dition  to  this,  we  have  400  miles  of  ralh^ad  in  opera-  ^■^^'^^?  ^  ®  /eguiar  session  oi  ine  J-^gisla- 

tion,  which,  under  existing  laws,  pay  no  tax ;  1,000  ^^e,  which  commenced  on  January  4th,  and 

miles  of  telegraph  paying  no  revenue ;  oystei^beds  closed  on  February  19th,  a  bill  was  mtroduced, 

and  fisheries  along  1,000  miles  of  coast,  and  equal  to  and,  notwithstanding  opposition,  passed  both 

the  best  in  the  world,  yielding  no  Stote  revenue;  for.  Houses,  providing  for  the  emission  of  State 

:L^^<S£ri^sTs&S^^^^^^^^  scrip  b^^^^^ 

tribute.  When  these  and  other  resources,  now  latent,  «r  variety  of  denominations  than,  that  then  cur- 
are brought  into  requisition,  as  in  other  States,  tho  rent.  Under  the  circumstances,  people  looked 
State  can  carry  ten  times  her  present  ]^ublic  debt  upon  the  measure  with  favor  as  an  improve- 

r/a^i'^^'i^i'^:^  i5^oaxtb?ii  r^^  '^^^^^  ^'  ^^r '^  -^,  '^^^w"^ 

receivable  for  public  lands,  of  which  the  State  has  S^^®"  sums  as  more  convenient  to  the  holders 

about  eleven  niillions  of  acres  already,  and  when  the  for  use,  and  the  accruing  interest  as  some  com- 

publio  surveys  are  completed  will  be  entitled  under  pensation  for  the  loss  on  the  principal.    But^ 

^fI^}l'^^Vx}^'S?^'a??^^l^^^^^''^^^''!^A    ^^  tli«  bill  not  having  been  regularly  enrolled, 

addition  to  this,  the  State  of  Florida  has  a  valid  un-  ♦!»«  «-«•  «•««  ;i».rx«l»3  ^c  i*«  t^..<w«*;»<.i  ^^<^..4-:^,. 

liquidated  claim  agamst  the  Federal  Government  for  Si®  ^^^  ^^  denrived  of  its  practiciJ  operation, 

expenditures  in  the  Seminole  War  of  $100,000  or  ^ne    non-enrolment    was    attributed    to   the 

$200,000.  agency  of  such  members  as  were  opposed  to 

The  nmroad  policy  is  the  some  as  that  of  the  States  the  measure, 
of  Georgia  and  Alabama.    To  complete  her  system        other  bills  relating  to  the  State's  finances 
as  projected,  it  will  require  about  400  miles  more  of  ^^^  ««-„«^  «+  ♦i,„4.  r^a«:««   u«*  «.«.*  ««*  «^- 
roifi,  ind  the  Legislature,  at  its  late  session,  author-  ^^^e  passed  at  that  session,  but  were  not,  for 
ized,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  the  loaning  the  various  reasons,  earned  into  enect.     One  ox 
State  credit  in  aid  of  the  railroad  companies  to  tho  them  was  the  Tax  Bill,  the  amendments  to 
amount  wiously  of  $8,000,  $14,000,  and  $16,000  per  ^hich  the  L^lature  failed  to  pass,  whereas 
mile,  to  be  issued  as  the  works  are  completed,  m  sec-  ^he  benefit  that  should  have  been  derived  from 
tions  of  20  miles,  upon  secunng  the  State  by  first-  zr    y.,,  j         j  omvuavi  «»»«  i/cc«  u«««tvu  *avx»* 
mortgage  liens  conditional  upon  the  payment  by  the  wie  bill  depended  on  its  amendments, 
company  of  principal  and  interest.    In  no  case  lis  aid        Among  the  acts  of  that  session  havmg  refer-* 
promised  in  advanoe  of  the  work,  and  the  fidsehoods  ence  to  works  of  internal  improvement  may 
which  have  been  so  widely  circulated,  of  loose  le^  be  mentioned  the  bill  in  behalf  of  the  "8o- 
lation  and  lavish  issue  of  bonds,  have  no  farther  ^««^«   „«j    t«i««^  "PonvA./i  n^^-^^^^^n  m.^A 
basis  than  the  malice  and  vindictive  hatred  of  disap.  ja^«®  «^J  Inland  Raih-oad  Company,"  and 
pointed  oorruptionists,  who  have  in  vain  sought  to  that    relating  to  certain  pnvile^  to  be  grant- 
fasten  themselves  upon  the  financial  and  ndlrood  ed  to  the  Florida  Bailroad,'*  giving  it  State  aid 
systems  of  Florida  for  puiposes  of  person^  "W™:  by  indorsement  of  its  bonds  at  the  rate  of 
dizement  at  the  expense  of  the  State.    Having  fitiled  a-i  a  aao  nt>T  milfl      ThftSA  two  mAfumrM  nAA<u^ 
to  rule,  they  seek  now  to  ruin  the  credit  of  the  State,  f  10,  WW  per  mue.     i  hese  two  roeMures  passea. 

Under  the  new  system  of  government,  Florida  is  pot  without  great  opposition,  especiaUy  the 

entering  a  oareer  of  prosperity  hitherto  unknown  in  latter,  on  the  ground  that  the  words  of  the 
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bill  seemed  to  wairant  a  doubt  whether  the  *tion  the  circmnstftnces  under  "which  such  action 

crant  was  limited  to  the  line  mentioned  in  the  occurred,  and  the  many  difficulties  encountered,  no 

StlA  Ar  ATtend^d  to  all  other  roadq  of  whioh  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  corrupt  or  criminal  intention 

taue,  or  extenaea  to  au  oiner  roaas  oi  wmon  ^^^  ^^le  part  of  Governor  Ecod  that  warrants  impeach- 

tnat  company  might  become  possessed.  ment :  therefore,  he  it 

A  bUl  of  a  mixed  character  was  passed  at  Ruolved^  That  in  view  of  the  char^A  made,  the 

the  same  session,  which  seems  worthy  of  no-  •▼idenoe  presented,  and  the  explanations  offered,  and 

tice  for  its  apparent  irregolarity,  its  title  being  !j„?S'*?y5"^''.SL*if«^*^?^"?"?5^^       no^yxXfi- 

u  T^  ^^^w^  i«^;«-»«*.  »JL>^».  ♦U  ^K4-«;.^  «««^:*  o*®*^*  evidence  appears  to  warrant  the  impeachment 

To  enable  indigent  persons  to  obtam  credit,  ^f  Haixison  Beed,  Qovomor  of  Florida, 
and  to  secare  the  lender." 

A  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Legis-  Both  of  these  reports  were  received  and  road, 
latare  was  bestowed  npon  l^e  mode  of  treating  ft^d  a  motion  ^^  to  refer  them  to  the  Commit- 
jadiciaJ  cases.  The  result  was  the  passage  of  tee  of  the  Whole  "  was  then  adopted.  The  de- 
a  bQl  entitled  ^^  An  act  to  simplify  and  abridge  liberations  npon  this  matter  lasted  nntil  eleven 
the  practice,  pleadings,  and  proceedings  of  the  o'clock  at  night.  Motions  were  successively 
courts  of  the  State."  This  "Code  of  Practice"  nuwie  and  carried,  and  acted  upon,  whereby 
was  published,  and  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  the  proceedings  of  the  special  committee  of  in- 
day  of  July.  vestigation,  together  with  the  written  and  oral 

Of  all  matters  of  a  public  character  on  which  evidence  produced  before  them,  were  read. 
&e  Legislature  acted  during  the  session,  the  The  mcjority  and  minority  reports  were  also 
impeachment  of  the  GoTemor  was  regarded  ^^^A  to  the  Assembly  a  second  time,  when  a 
and  followed  with  the  most  intense  interest  by  long  and  most  animated  debate  ensned,  in 
the  members  of  that  body,  as  well  as  by  the  which  the  members  of  the  investigating  com- 
press and  people  at  large.  Not  long  after  the  mittee  took  a  promhient  part.  The  subject 
opening  of  the  session,  charges  of  malfeasance  ^uider  consideration  having  finally  been  put  to 
and  appropriation  of  public  moneys  to  person-  the  vote,  the  Assembly  refused  to  adopt  the 
a!  use  having  been  preferred  against  Mr.  Reed  majority  report>-yeas  21,  nays  29.  The  adop- 
before  the  Assembly,  with  a  view  to  his  im-  tion  of  the  minority  report  was  moved,  upon 
peaohment,  that  body  took  cognizance  of  the  which  the  vote  was— yeas  27,  nays  22.  The 
matter,  and  appointed  a  speciid  committee  of  minority  report  was  adopted, 
five  '*  to  investigate  the  official  conduct  of  his  ^  the  originators  and  most  prominent  sup- 
Excellency,  Harrison  Beed,  Governor  of  Flor-  porters  of  his  impeachment  were  Republicans, 
Ida."  The  investigation  lasted  for  about  two  members  of  the  State  government  included, 
weeks,  during  which  time  the  committee  in-  many  of  that  party  deplored  these  proceedings 
spected  oflicial  books  and  private  documents  «  foreboding  no  good  for  it.  They  held  a 
bearing  on  the  charges  under  inquiry ;  exam-  oauons  at  Tallahassee,  on  February  5th,  the 
ined  the  officers  of  various  State  departments  object  of  which  was  to  make  an  "  effort  to 
and  other  witnesses;  heard  idso  Mr.  Reed,  harmonize  Republicans,  and  to  concentrate 
whom  they  required  to  give  his  explanations.  Republican  effort."  All  the  speakers,  who 
On  the  4th  of  February  they  submitted  a  re-  wore  numerous,  urged  the  attiunment  of  that 
port,  signed  by  four  among  them,  embody-  object.  Several  members  of  the  legislative 
mg  the  evidence  adduced  to  substantiate  the  bodjf  well  known  to  have  been  prominent 
charges,  together  with  their  own  remarks,  and  ftmoug  the  impeachers,  were  also  present,  and 
concluding  by  recommending  the  passage  of  addressed  the  meeting :  ^^  They  acknowledged 
the  following  resolution :  *^  Resolved  by  the  that  they  had  misunderstood  the  wish  of  the 
Assembly,  That  Harrison  Reed,  Governor  of  party.  *  *  •  They  had  been  fairly,  thoroughly 
Florida,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mis-  whipped.  *  •  *  Accepting  the  result  both  as  a 
demeanors,  malfeasance  ana  incompetency  in  finality  and  as  directory  of  the  wishes  of  the 
office."  On  the  same  day,  the  fifth  member  of  Republican  party,"  they  pledged  themselves 
the  committee  presented  to  the  Assembly  a  sep-  ^'to  sustain  the  administration  of  Harrison 
arate  report,  signed  by  himself  alone,  in  which  Reed,  cooperating  with  other  Republicans  in 
he  reviews  the  evidence  produced,  shows  its  obtaining  necessary  and  proper  legislation." 
insufficiency  to  warrant  an  impeachment,  and  By  a  message  dated  January  24, 1870,  Mr, 
concludes  with  recommending  the  adoption  of  Reed  notified  the  Senate  that,  on  that  day,  he 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution :  l^ad  appointed  Edmund  C.  Weeks  Lieutenant- 
Whereas,  By  resolution  of  this  Hoxwo,  grave  ohai^es  Governor  of  the  State,  "  to  fill  the  vacancy  oc 
of  incompetency,  malfeasance,  and  criminality,  wore  oasioned  by  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
formally  preferred  against  Harrison  Beed,  Governor  Gourt,"  which  message  was  referred  to  a 
of  Florida,  a  committee  of  this  House  was  duly  oom-  select  committee.    The  vacancy  here  alluded 

S^!f ^w^n^l^niS^w^^^S;  «S^«?mli  j;?5S^  to  ^^  occurred  several  months  before,  in  this 

to^eevidenceuponwhioTisuohchargesweremade;  ^j^^.   William  H.  Gleason  was  elected  Lieu- 

W%erea$^  After  full^  examination  of  the  evidenoe  tenant-Gbvernor  of  Florida,  at  the  same  time 

adduced  and  due  consideration  given  to  the  explana-  when  Reed  was  elected  Governor ;  but  in  a 

tions  of  Governor  Eoed,  said  committee  have  report-  guft  subsequently  instituted,  it  havmg  been 

S^t^r^ttiot'o^nX  ^^''Tf  tX^^^t  Bhown  to  t\e  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  at 

which  mav  bo  considered  reprehensible,  and  not  de-  the  time  when  the  people  were  voting  for  mm 

serring  of  approval,  yet  that,  taking  into  oon<(ider-  he  was  ineligible  according  to  the  law  of  the 
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State,  the  Supreme  Court  awarded  a  Judgment  Governor,  was  regarded  to  be  at  least  erceed- 

of  ouBter  against  him,  declaring  him  ^^  not  to  ingly  doubtful,  Governor  Reed  issued  a  proo. 

have  been  properly  elected,  and  not  to  be  Lieu-  lamation  on  May  14tb,  reassembling  the  Legis- 

tenant-Governor  of  the  State."    He  brought  lature  for  the  28d  of  that  month.    They  met, 

the  mattev  before  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  aad  their  sitting  continued  eleven  days,  the 

United  States,  and  still  continued  to  preside  first  four  of  which  they  spent  in  organizin^^. 

over  the  Senate,  signing  as  Lieutenant-Governor  The  Senate  began  with  refusing  to  allow  Lieu- 

the  acts  passed  by  that  body.  tenant-Governor  Weeks  to  preside.    He  called 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1870,  a  resolution  the  Senate  to  order  at  its  first  meeting,  and 
was  offered  to  the  Assembly  by  one  of  its  mem-  caused  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  con- 
hers,  **  that  James  T.  Maybee,  Judge  of  the  vening  the  Legislature  to  be  read  by  the  See- 
Circuit  Court  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit,  be  rotary ;  but,  as  he  ordered  the  caU  of  the  roU, 
impeached  of  hiffh  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  one  of  the  Senators  moved  to  acyoum,  declared 
maJfeasance  and  incompetency  in  office.^'  The  the  motion  carried,  and  left  the  chamber,  fol- 
resolution  was  adopted,  and  a  select  committee  lowed  by  many  others,  among  them  the  Sec- 
of  five  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  ofiScial  retary.  The  Senators  who  had  remained  were 
conduct,  ^*  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  less  than  a  quorum.  On  the  second  day,  Ifr. 
papers,  and  take  testimony  nnder  oath."  A  Weeks  found  the  chair  occupied  by  one  of  the 
lengthy  report,  signed  by  three  of  the  com-  Senators,  and  seated  himself  beside  the  acting 
mittee,  was  presented  to  the  Assembly  on  the  President,  when  a  motion  was  offered  **  That 
17th,  concluding  with  offering  and  recom-  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  be  instructed  to  arrest 
mending  the  passage  of  a  resolution  to  impeach  Edmund  C.  Weeks  and  keep  him  under  arrest 
the  judge.  Together  with  this  report,  they  until  released  by  the  Senate."  Two  colored 
laid  before  that  body  the  written  and  oral  evi-  Senators  having  remonstrated  against  this  as 
dence  produced  during  the  inquiry,  and  sub-  indecent,  a  substitute  was  proposed  and  adopt- 
mltted  also  the  draft  of  five  articles  of  impeach-  ed,  ^^That  the  Senate  do  not  recognize  the 
ment,  wherein  Mr.  Maybee  is  substantially  appointment  of  Edmund  C.  Weeks  as  Lienten- 
charged  with  arbitrary  and  vindictive  use  of  ant-Governor,  and,  consequently,  his  right  to 
his  judicial  power  in  fining  and  punishing  cer-  preside  over  tins  body."  Jfr.  Weeks  retired, 
tain  persons ;  with  arbitrarily  removing,  or  On  May  26th,  a  joint  committee  of  the  two 
unduly  requesting  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  Houses  informed  the  Governor  that  they  were 
remove,  from  the  list  of  jurors^  certain  indi-  organized,  and  were  ready  to  receive  any  com- 
viduals,  though  competent  and  willing  to  serve,  munication  which  he  would  transmit  to  them, 
and  put  others  designated  by  him  in  their  place ;  His  message  was  then  handed  in  and  read.  He 
also,  with  causing  Uie  cost  of  divers  articles,  enumerates  several  bills  passed  at  the  preceding 
purchased  for  his  private  use,  to  be  charged  to  session.  "  which  were  deemed  necessary  to  the 
the  State  as  expenses  made  for  the  court — all  appreciation  of  the  State  credit,  and  the  sale 
which  was  read.  On  February  18th  the  reso-  of  her  bonds ; "  but  adds : 
lution  to  impeach  and  the  five  articles  of  Im-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^.^  important  of  these  meaBurea 
peachment  ottered  by  the  committee,  were  ^^s  lost  by  non-enrolment  before  the  hour  of  ad- 
adopted,  by  a  vote  of  24  to  8.  On  the  same  jouniment ;  the  second  was  defeated  by  the  strategy 
day,  a  committee  from  the  Assembly  appeared  which  n  factious  minority  frequently  And  effective 
before  the  Senate  and  formaUy  impeached  duringtheksthouniof  ascsswn;  thethird^ineto 
TM/in.A  \r«^Koo.  ««ii  «4-  «  !«♦«•  i^^»«  onr^^YiA*  me  properly  attested  by  the  oflioers  of  both  Houses, 
Judge  Maybee;  «id  at  a  later  hour  another  was  approved,  and  became  a  Uw  to  far  as  all  thi 
committee  presented  to  that  body  the  articles  forms  are  concerned ;  and  this  formed  the  only  avaii- 
of  impeachment.  The  Senate  entertained  the  able  resource  from  which  to  realize  funds  to  redeem 
case,  and  adopted  the  followinff  resolution :  the  bonds  then  forfeited,  and  to  be  forfeited  within 

ten  days. 

R(9olv^  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Florida        With  this  sinde  reliance,  I  proceeded  to  execute 

will  organize  itself  into  a  court  of  impeachment  at  its  the  trust  oonflded  to  me  to  save  the  State  credit  &om 

next  regular  aession,  for  the  trial  or  the  case  of  im-  farther  disaster.    I  filed  a  copy  of  the  law  with  the 

geachment  this  day  presented  by  a  oommittee  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  arequest  for  immediate 

[ouse  of  Bepresentatives  *  * ;  and  that  a  oommittee  action,  and  proceeded  to  New  York  and  negotiated 

of  this  Senate  bo  appointed  to  inform  the  House  of  %  oonditional  sale  of  the  scrip  for  a  sum  snffldeot  to 

Bepresentatives  of  the  action  of  this  Senate.  enable  me  to  redeem  816  of  the  416  bonds  under 

__.,.  _,  ,  ,-,-  hypothecation.    This  would  have  enabled  rae  to  de- 

The  Legislature  aqjoumed  on  the  19th  of  posit  $100,000  hi  bonds  in  the  Agricultural  College 

February,  leaving  urgent  financial  measures  itind,  and  given  mo  216  bonds  upon  which  to  raise 

incomplete.    It  was  said  they  had  "  failed  to  ™opey  ^  redeem  the  other  $100,000  under  hypoth»* 

pass  the  nece^y  amendments  to  the  Tax  BiU  S^a^'at'eYbTfSe  L^^^^  '"  "^  "" 

so  as  to  provide  for  its  practical  workmg ; "  be-  *  On  my  return  to  Washington,  to  realize  the  scrip, 

sides  that,  the  passage  of  the  interest-bearing  I  was  advised  that  allegations  of  fraud  and  fbi^^iy 

Scrip  Bill,  which  was  not  enrolled,  had  pro-  had  been  filed  in  the  department  by  an  oflieer  ot  »y 

duoed  the  efltect  of  depreciating  the  scrip  in  ^'^'^^\^T''^ft^^lS^^^\^^^^ 

^:.^.,i»4.:^.     «i*A    ^   ^/«^;«v«i    Z^    ^^   ♦«.^«»«.  quenoe  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  declmea  to  issue 

Circulation,   **to   a  nommal  sum  of  twenty  file  scrip  to  wHch  tie  State  was  entitted. 
oents."    On  this  account,  and  because  the  va- 
lidity of  the  acts  passed  by  the  Senate,  and       Concerning  the  bill  last  referred  to  by  the 

.signed  by  William  H.  Gleason  aa  Lieutenant-  Governor,  an  informality,  or  '^  breach  of  for- 
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mality  in  parliamentarj  usage,*'  had  occnrred,  This  act  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  The 
sufficient  to  deprire  the  act  of  its  legal  force,  bill  having  reached  him  after  the  .Legislature 
Daring  this  extraordinary  session^  ttie  matter  had  ad^oomed,  he  embodied  the  veto  in  a 
was  investigated  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate  oommnnication  dated  June  10, 1870,  addressed 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  result  may  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  instmction  to 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  On  Febmary  17,  lay  it  before  the  Leg^Iatore  at  the  next  regular 
1870.  a  biU,  entitled  "  An  Act  in  relation  to  session.  His  disapproval  rests  on  several  rea- 
tho  Agriooltural  Land  Scrip,"  passed  boUi  the  sons,  all  concurring  to  show  that,  far  from 
Senate-*by  a  vote  of  yeas  14^  nays  none— and  remedying  the  evils  which  the  State  is  labor- 
the  Assembly — ^by  a  vote  of  yeas  25,  nays  2.  ing  under,  the  bill,  if  its  provisons  were  al- 
This  bill  was  not  signed,  not  even  enrolled  lowed  to  take  effect^  would  work  ix^juriously  to 
afterward,  it  being  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  the  State.  He  characterizes  the  act  as  foUows: 
Conunittee  on  Enrolled  Bills.  A  bill  oontidn-  "  This  bOl  is  of  most  extraordinaif  character, 
ing  the  same  subject-matter,  entitled  "An  Act  and  such  as  it  seems  to  me  could  not,  under 
to  authorize  the  Governor  to  ask  for  and  re-  existing  circumstances,  have  passed  an  intelli- 
celve  the  Agriooltural  Land  Scrip  from  the  gent  deliberative  body,  with  an  understanding 
United  States,"  was  enrolled  and  signed  by  the  of  its  provisions,  and  a  fhll  appreciation  of  its 
proper  officers  of  the  two  Houses  as  well  as  by  effects.  *  *  *  The  principle  of  the  bill  is  ob- 
the  €k>vernor,  and  then  filed  at  the  office  of  viously  at  war  with  the  purpose  and  intentions 
the  Secretary  of  State.  No  bill  under  such  a  of  the  Legislature  in  providing  for  ftmding  the 
title  had  overpassed  either  House  of  the  Legis-  public  debt,  and  reaching  a  cash  basis." 
laiure;  so  that  the  bill  passed  was  not  en«  A  RepQblican  State  Convention  assembled  at 
rolled  nor  signed,  and  the  bill  enrolled  and  Gainesville  on  the  17th  of  August,  to  nominate 
signed  was  not  passed.  The  Governor  based  a  member  of  Congress,  and  a  Lieutenat-Gov- 
htf  acUon  on  the  latter  bill,  and  the  Superin-  emor  of  the  State,  to  be  candidates  at  the  elec* 
teadent  of  Public  Listrnction  informed  the  tion  on  November  8th.  The  nomination  for 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  Washington  how  Congress  was  given  to  Josiah  T.  Walle,  a  col- 
matters  stood,  ored  Senator  in  the  State  Legislature.  For 
In  his  message  dated  March  8,  1870,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  S.  T.  Bay  was  nominat- 
Govemor  touches  on  other  matters  of  public  ed,  who  is  not  a  native  of  Florida.  The  fol- 
interest,  recommending  additional  legislation  lowing  platform  was  prepared  by  the  Execu- 
in  regard  to  a  school-tsx,  as  the  law  author-  tive  Committee,  and  announced  under  the  sig- 
izing  it  had  been  repealed,  and  great  confusion  nature  of  its  chairman  as  follows : 
ensued  therefrom.  He  uges  "  the  change  from  JSttohid^hat  the  Bepublioan  party  of  Florida 
a  military  government  to  a  civil  government  hereby  reaffirms  those  sacred  principles  of  equal  jus- 

in  control  of  the  penitentiary,"  and  recom-  ^^.  t?lJ^J^^\.T^«'"^^T  ""^  T®  ?  a^]^""'  T'u 

^^^A..  4i  *.i,«  ^«a««»f  «^  «  i««r  %;,^i,:K{f$«./.  ««•  which  the  Bepubbcan  party  was  founded,  for  which 

mends  "the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  any  ^  j,„  labored,  and  by  which  it  must  stuid  or  fall ; 

further  issue  or  mdorsement  of  bonds  for  m-  that  it  is  opposed  to  all  class  dbtinotioDs,  and  to  all 

temal  improvement,^'  limiting  the  grant  of  class  legislation;  that  it  reoognizes,  in  its  fullest 

State  aid  "to  lines  of  railroad  from  the  Atlan-  sense,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  aims  to  secure 

tic  ports  of  Florida,  west  to  Pensacola,  and  ^Tp^uSty  for^7quiIt'In?tmq^^^^^ 

south  to  Tampa,  Charlotte  Harbor,  and  Key  m£t  of  all  the  riaht^  privUeffes,  and  honors  of  citi- 

West,  ♦  *  *  which,"  lie  says,  "  will  give  us  all  wnshin.             *     '  pr   uege  , »« 

necessary  facilities  lor  the  rapid  and  profitable  Sesolvedy  That  the  children  of  the  people  are  the 

development  of  the  State,  without  regard  to  wards  of  the  Suite,  and  therefore  the  most  liberal 

^« «  4S  «5»« «;  -1  ^'k  «.. «f  A»  « « Ji  •rf+k  yv«*  !.« -;i «^  ♦/%  provision  for  their  education  must  be  made ;  the  oom- 

our  financisl  character,  and  without  burden  to  S^on-school  system  of  the  Bute,  ah-eady  so  success- 

the  people."    His  cmef  object,  however,  is  to  f^Uy  mauffurated,  must  be  perreoted  and  enforced, 

free  the  State  from  her  financial  embarrassment  and  the  scnool-taz,  required  by  the  oonstitution  and 

and  to  redeem  her  credit.  1*^8,  must  be  promptly  ooUected  and  faithfully  ap- 

During  this  short  session  the  most  impor-  ^""^tlJS^'rf^S^^^ 

tent  act  j>aseed  was  the  Funding  Bill,  entitled  ^^  rfgidly  practised  in   every  department  of  the 

"An  Act  relating   to  the  Finances  of   the  government:  that  every  State  and  county  officer 

State,"  intending  apparently  to  execute  the  should  be  held  to  a  strict  personal  accountability  for 

plan  suggested  by  the  Governor  in  his  mes-  the  ftithiW  performance  of  his  duties,  and  for  the 

?age.    The  biU  authorised  the  issue  of  six  per  S'lWcSSLVSSSJjfto^'^^^^^ 

cent.  State  bonds  oi  vanous  denommations,  and  representntives,  appointed  or  elected,  should  be 

dated  July  1,  1870,  payable  at  the  capital  of  honest.  Intelligent,  and  competent  men ;  that  the 

the  State,  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer,  the  taxes  should  be  made  as  light  as  the  reasonable  ex- 

priBdpal  within  tUrty  year,  after  d.rte,  the  l^^i^;^t^^^h:^'^l7nT^t 

interest   semi-annually,    both   in   gold  j    l^e  gpeou,  that  the  State  government  should  be  adminls- 

araonnt  of  the  bonds  to  cover  "  the  entire  in-  tered  honestly  and  uprightly,  and  with  a  sole  regard 

debtedness  of  the  State  of  every  kind  and  char-  to  the  interests  of  the  people, 

acter,  whether  bonded  debt  or  otherwise,  up  Setolved,  That  the  proper  development  of  the  al- 

to  and  indutog  the  first  day  of  J^  1/  ll';ilSf'St"^d"Sr4JSjfeC.r;2S 

1870,"    acoordmg  to    an  exhibit  which  the  theinoreaseof  Its  producing  and  tax-paying  pomda- 

OomptroUer  of  the  State  was  ei\joined  to  make.  Uon,  require  a  laxge  and  immediate  immigration  \ 
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that  the  most  liberal  policy  should  be  adopted  by  the  the  honeety,  intelliffonoe,  and  patriotisni  of  the  peo- 
State  to  secure  this  iznmigrstion,  and  that  all  Indus-  pie.  without  regard  to  the  dead  issues  and  poHtioal 
trious  and  intelligent  settlers,  who  will  come  to  Flor-  difierences  of  tne  past,  pledges  itself: 
Ida  from  other  sections  of  the  Union,  or  from  foreign  1.  To  an  honest,  and  economical  ocbniniatration  of 
lands,  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome  os  present  co-  the  State  goyernment,  in  all  its  departments,  hold- 
laborers  and  future  fellow-eitizena.  ing^  thoso  who  handle  the  peopled  money  to  tbo 
JSesolvedy  That  the  pNolioy  heretofore  adopted  by  strictest  accountability  for  its  proper  nee  and  appU- 
this  State,  of  encouraging  and  assisting  the  mtemol  cation. 

improvomenta  of  the  State,  is  wise  andjust ;  and,  in  2.  To  low  taxes,  requiring  only  what  may  be  ncccs- 

oraer  to  secure  the  speedy  comnletion  of  our  present  sory  to  meet  the  erpenses  of  tne  State  government 

railroad  and  canal  system,  ana  the  construction  of  administered  on  tea  economical  basis, 

new  roads  and  canals  wherever  these  will  contribute  B,  To  oppose  all  monopolies,  plundering  ringa, 

to  develop  the  State,  and  to  bring  in  business  and  and  swindling  schemes,  by  which,  nndcr  the  sano- 

population,  a  helping  hand  should  be  extended  by  tion  of  leginlative  enactment,  a  few  individuals  arc 

the  State,  by  a  judicious  but  liberal  policy  of  State  benefited  and  enriched  while  the  whole  people  are 

aid.               •  robbed. 


criminals  and  law-breakers  must  be  promptly  pun-  created  for  the  education  of  tho  children  of  the  State, 
ishcd,  and  life  and  property  must  receive  oertom  pro-  to  any  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  they  ore 
tection ;  and,  if,  in  any  section  of  this  State,  any  class    created. 


law,  are  not  able  ference,  and  to  discountenance  and  oppose  all  viola- 

to  afford  to  them  reasonaole  protection,  the  adminis-  tions  of  law  as  subversive  of  the  peace  and  welfiire 

tnition  should  adopt  any  measures  which  may  be  ne-  of  society.                                            » 

cessory  to  secure  this  protection,  and,  in  so  doing,  it  0.  To  encourage  immigration,  assuring  to  all  wbo 

will  receive  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  Ke-  shall  cast  their  fortunes  with  us  a  cordial  welcome, 

publican  partv.  social  appreciation  according  to  personal  worth,  fall 

JiesolvMy  Tliat  the  Itepublican  party  of  Florida  sin-  protection  in  the  ei^oyment  and  expression  of  their 

cercly  sympathizes  with  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Cu-  opinions,  security  in  their  persons  and  homes,  and  a 

ba ;  extends  to  her  stru^ling  patriots  her  heart-felt  friendly  and  just  participation  with  us  in  aU  the 

wishes  for  their  early  tnumph  over  the  tyranny  of  honors  and  beneflta  of  our  State  government. 

Spain,  and  the  speedy  establishment  of  a  Cuban  re-  7.  To  favor  the  adoption  oi   the   constitutional 

public,  and  pledges  itself  to  use  all  legitimate  means  amendments  to  come  before  the  next  Legislature  for 

to  encourage  and  assist  them.  its  action. 

Beaolf>6d^  That  the  Bepublican  party  of  Florida  is  8.  To  favor  as  liberal  a  system  of  internal  im- 

in  perfect  accord  with  the  national  Republican  party ;  provements  as  the  resources  of  tho  State  may  safely 

that  it  indorses  the  present  national  administration,  warrant. 

the^  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  and  the  9.  To  advocate  tho  removal  of  all  political  disa- 

acts*  to  enforce  the  same ;  and  that  it  indorses  the  bilitics. 

State  administration  In  its  efforts  to  execute  the  laws,  10.  To  favor  the  giving  of  homesteads,  out  of  sucU 

and  to  secure  for  Florida  the  benefits  of  a  republican  of  tlie  public  domam  of  the  State  of  Florida  aa  ake 

government.  can  dispose  offer  this  purpose,  to  actual  settlers. 

Bewlvedy  That  no  confidence  can  bo  placed  in  the  .  The  moral  and  material  prosperity  of  Florida  de- 
political  professions  of  those  who  have  opposed  the  i>ending  upon  the  establishment  of  unity,  harmonv, 
enfranchisement  of  the  colored  man,  ondlhe  subse-  and  mutual  confidence  among  all  classes  of  her  citi- 
<]^uont  legislation  of  the  Bepublican  partY  to  make  his  zens,  and  the  Conservative  party  being  the  only 
rightssecure,  yielding  only  an  enforced  acquiescence  party  which  proclaims  the  correct  basis  for  sucn 
when  further  resistance  became  useless,  and  who  are  union,  we  enter  the  contest  with  every  oasuronce  of 
still  orraycd,  under  the  name  of  "Conservatives"  victory. 

and  "  Reformers,"  in  hostility  to  the  Republican  /%     vr          i        oa.i     xi.      -n       1 1*                 ^. 

party.                                                     ^  On  November  8th  the  Bepoblioan  candi- 

Jiesohed,  That  success  is  a  duty,  and  the  Republi-  dates  were  elected.    Although  this  result  was 

can  ^arty  of  Florida  will  do  its  duty  in  the  coming  generally  known  as  soon  as  the  election  was 

elections.  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^1^  ^^^5^,^  ^^  deferred  till  the 

Tho  Democratic,  styled  also  "the* Reform  end  of  December.  The  law  prescribes  that 
Conservative,"  party  of  Florida,  assembled  in  the  State  Board  of  Canvassers,  composed  of 
Btate  Convention  at  Tallahassee  on  August  the  Secretary  of  State,  Comptroller,  and  thue 
31st,  "  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candi-  Attorney-General,  or  any  two  of  ihhm^  shall 
dates  for  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Congress-  meet  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  "  on 
men,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  general  the  first  Tuesday  next  to  the  fourth  Monday 
.nterests  of  the  State,  in  view  of  the  present  in  November  next  after  any  general  election, 
deplorable  condition  of  public  affairs."  Wil-  or  sooner,  if  the  returns  shall  have  been  re- 
Ham  D.  Bloxham  "  was  unanimously  nominated  ceived  from  the  several  counties ;  and  proceed 
for  Lieutenant-Governor,"  and  S.  L.  Niblack  to  canvass  the  returns  of  such  election,  and 
was  nominated  for  Congress.  determine  who  shall  have  been  elected,  by  the 

The  following  is  the  platform  approved  by  highest  number  of  votes,  to  any  office,  as 

the  convention :  shown  by  said  returns."    In  obedience  ta  tliis 

The  Conservative  party  of  the  State  of  Florida  in  law,  those  officers  met  on  November  29,  1870, 

convention  assembled,  liaving  for  its  object  a  reform  and  began  their  work.     On  the  Soifch,  an  m- 

?4^''SA«^Tve"iSX^^«'r^l";  iT'T'rT'^  Y^'i^^'''  of  tSTSecoBd 

capable  and  honest  men,  at  the  approaching  fall  Jndicial  Circuit  of  Florida,  on  the  complaint 

election,  and  confidently  relying  for  success  upon  filed  by  William  D.  Bloxham,  was  served  on 
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the    canyASsers,  ^^  ei\joininj<  and  restriaining  Samael  T.  Day  is  recognlzod  by  tho  Senate  as 

them  from  conclading  the  canvass,  and  deolar-  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  is  exercising   the 

log  the  result  of  the  election  returns  now  be-  duties  of  the  said  office ;    wherefore  E.  0. 

fore  them  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  member  Weeks  prays  that  due  process  of  law  issue 

of  Congress,  and  members  of  the  Senate  and  against  S.  T.  Day,  to  show  by  what  authority 

Assembly  for  the  State  of  Florida,  until  the  he  claims  the  office  aforesaid.    The  writ  was 

farther  order  of  the  court.'*  issued  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  as  a  matter 

The  canvass  of  the  elestion  returns,  with  of  right,  returnable  on  the  16th  of  January, 

the  result  of  the  election  in  each  county,  was  1871/* 

signed  by  the  Board  on  December  27,  1870,  The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  for  principal 

and  published.    The  whole  vote  cast  (except  and  interest  on  January  1,  1871,  was  $1,012,- 

nine  counties,  the  returns  from  which  were  872.48.    The  Comptroller  states  that,  with  re- 

not  canvassed,  on  account,  it  was  said,  ^*  of  gard  to  the  bonds  hypothecated  in  New  York, 

glaring  informalities  and  n<Hi->compliance  with  he   has  given  the  amount  approximatively. 

tbe  law  ")  was  24,278,  as  follows:  for  Lieuten-  There  are,  besides,  $276,826.28  of  Comptrollers 

ant-Governor  and  member  of  Congress,  Repub-  warrants  and  Treasurer's  certificates  outstand- 

llcan,  12,446  and  12,439;  Democratic,  11,882  inc. 

and  11,810,  respectively;  the  Republican  mar  He  avers  the  State's  credit  and  the  value  of 
Jority  for  either  candidate  was  little  above  her  scrip  to  be  now  lower  than  they  were  at 
600.  In  both  Houses  of  the  State  Legislature,  the  end  of  1869.  Tho  want  of  money  in  tho 
also,  the  Republicans  were  elected  by  small  Treasury  has  subjected  the  State  to  enormous 
minorities ;  in  the  Assembly,  Republicans  23,  loss  in  meeting  her  current  expenses,  chiefly 
Democrats  20;  in  the  Senate,  Republicans  11,  those  made  to  support  public  institutions. 
Democrats  10.  In  the  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  and  The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer,  dated 
Twenty-fourth  Districts  no  Senators  were  also  on  January  2,  1871,  shows  that  the  re- 
elected, the  returns  from  the  counties  which  ceipts  of  ti^e  State  during  the  year  1870  were 
compose  those  districts  having  been  in-  $230,764.44 ;  and  the  expenditures  $208,587.- 
formal.  67;  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $22,176.77. 

Intimidation  to  Yoters  during  the  election,  In  these  sums  of  receipts  and  expenditures  are 

and  fraud  to  change  the  vote  after  the  elec-  included  $38,718.88,  and  $66,890.96  of  Treas- 

tion,  were  openly  charged  by  each  of  the  two  ury  certificates  issued  and  redeemed,  respec- 

partiea  agdnst  the  other.  tively. 

The  defeated  Democratic  candidato  for  the  The  Comptroller,  in  his  recent  report^  re- 
office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  refused  to  ac-  peatedly  takes  notice  that  the  financial  con- 
qniesce  in  the  result  as  officially  declared,  dition  of  the  State  is  now  worse  than  it  was  a 
On  January  10,  1871,  the  first  day  of  the  year  ago,  when  it  was  not  good.  The  Gov- 
Jannary  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  ap-  emor  avers  that  this  is  attributable  chiefly  to 
peared  before  the  court  and  filed  a  petition  the  agency  of  the  Comptroller  himsel£ 
for  mandamus  to  issue  against  the  members  of  He  affirms,  however,  that  Florida  has  abun- 
tho  Board  of  Canvassers,  requiring  them,  or  dant  resources,  which,  if  properly  managed, 
any  two  of  them,  to  canvass  and  count  the  re-  will  place  the  State  in  such  a  position,  with  re- 
turns on  file  of  the  recent  election  for  Lieuten-  gard  to  its  finances,  as  to  rank  with  the  most 
ant-Governor,  particularly  the  returns  from  prosperous  States  of  the  Union.  In  order 
the  nine  counties  not  canvassed,  and  to  de-  to  realize  this  end,  he  urges  a  Just  and  equal 
tormine  who  was  elected  by  the  highest  num-  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  State,  amount- 
ber  of  votes  to  the  said  office;  also  to  declare  ing,  he  says,  to  ^ttj  miilions,  at  least;  and 
that  the  said  William  D.  Bloxham  was  elected  specifies  for  the  action  of  the  Legislature  eleven 
to  the  said  office.  The  court  ordered  an  alter-  measures.  Among  these  are  *^  the  levying  an 
native  writ  of  mandamus  to  issue,  returnable  annual  tax  uniformly  upon  idl  the  property  of 
on  tbe  16th,  commanding  the  Board  to  "  com-  the  State  sufficient  to  meet  the  current  ex- 
ply  with  the  petition,  or  show  cause  why  they  penses  of  the  government  and  pay  the  interest 
should  not  do  so.'*  upon  the  State  debt ;  a  tax  upon  railroad,  tele- 

On  the  other  hand,  Edmund  C.  Woeks,  who  graph,  and  express  companies ;  a  law  requir- 

at  the  time  of  the  November  dection  filled  ing  foreign  corporations  doing  business  in  the 

the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  by  appoint-  State  to  deposit  with  the  State's  Treasurer 

ment  from  Governor  Reed  since  January  24th,  bonds  of  this  State  to  the  amount  of  $80,000 

did  not  recogni^se  the   legality  and,  conse-  each,  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  and  proteo- 

quently,  the  validity  of  the  said  election,  so  tion  against  frauds." 

£ar  OS  that  office  was  concerned,  at  alL    On  Charitable  institutions  for  tbe  unfortunate 

January  12,  1871,  therefore,  ^Hhe  Attorney-  who  must  depend  on  the  State  for  being  taken 

Generid  of  the  State  filed  an  information  in  care  of^  or  educated  to  some  useful  art  adapted 

the  nature  6t  a  fw»  warranto  upon  the  relation  to  their  condition,  seem  to  be  wanting  in  Flori- 

o{  Edmund  C.  Weeks  from  which  it  appears  da  as  yet. 

that  Mr.  Weeks  claims  to  be  the  Lieutenant-  Acts  of  violence  against  the  lives  of  citizens. 

Governor  of  the  State  by  virtue  of  a  commission  and  open  defiance  to  tho  law,  appear  to  have 

from  Governor  Reed.    It  Ihrther  appears  tliat  prevailed  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  so  as 
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to  disturb  the  public  tranqnillity.  The  Gov-  tions  are  specified  by  law),  bat  may  ftimlflli  a 
emor  havlDg  been  repeatedly  applied  to  and  substitute.  For  service  in  the  Kational  Garde 
solicited  to  call  out  the  militia,  deemed  it  pru-  Mobile  substitutes  are  accepted  in  very  rare  in- 
dent  to  forbear  doing  so;  but  on  August  12,  stances.  The  number  of  recruits  to  be  drafted 
1870,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  is  fixed  by  a  special  law  for  each  separate  year ; 
appealed  to  all  good  citizens,  saying  that  the  in  1868  and  1869  the  contingent  amounted  to 
responsibility  and  odium  of  such  a  state  of  100,000  men  per  annum;  while  in  1870 it  was 
things  rested  upon  the  people  themselves,  who  reduced  to  90,000  men.  The  number  of  young 
seemed  by  their  inaction  to  countenance  the  men  who  annually  attain  the  age  at  which 
offenders.  He  warned  them  that,  if  the  out-  they  become  liable  to  ^nilitary  duty  amounts 
rages  complained  of  were  again  perpetrated,  to  about  820,000,  of  whom  about  one-hidf,  or 
unless  the  residents  in  the  respective  localities  160,000,  are  generally  able  bodied  and  fit  for 
effectually  cooperated  with  him  in  upholding  service.  Of  these  160,000  men,  100,000  are 
the  authority  of  the  law,  by  fuding  the  civO  usually  taken  tor  active  service,  while  the  re- 
officers  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty  to  bring  maining  60,000  are  consigned  to  the  National 
the  offenders  to  justice,  he  should  be  com-  Guard.  The  following  deductions  must  yet  be 
pelled  to  ^^ask  aid  of  the  power  whose  arm  he  made  from  the  above  contingent  of  100,000: 
feared  was  then  alone  strong  enough  for  pro-  1.  9,000  men  for  the  marine ;  2.  15,000  men 
tection."  who  have  either  previously  volunteered  or  are 

Concerning  public  instruction,  no  report  for  exempt  by  law ;  8.  20,000  who  furnish  substi- 
the  year  1870  has  been  submitted  to  the  Legts-  tutes,  and  are  thus  exempt  from  service  in  the 
lature,  the  superintendent  having  died  in  Sep*  regular  army,  but  have  to  enter  the  ranks  of 
tember  last.  In  his  report  for  1869,  dated  the  National  Garde  Mobile.  Thus,  of  the 
January  8, 1870,  he  said  that  the  State  system  above  100,000  men,  only  66,000  remain  avul- 
of  popular  education  had  been  successfully  in-  able  for  the  regular  army.  They  are  again 
augurated,  and  that  free  schools  were  gaining  divided  into  two  classes,  of  which  the  nrst^ 
in  favor  with  the  people.  It  seems,  however,  numbering  48,000  men,  have  to  do  continuous 
that  a  great  part  of  the  machinery  has  remained  service  during  five  years,  and  are  then  con- 
inoperative,  signed  to  the  reserve  for  the  ensuing  four 

FBANGE.    At  the  close  of  the  year  1870,  years.    The  pecond  class,  comprising  13,000 

France  was,  in  consequence  of  the  German-  men,  are  drilled  durhig  one  month  every  year 

French  War,  in  a  n'eatly-disorganized  condi-  for  the  first  five  years,  but  can  be  called  into 

tion.  On  the  4th  ofSeptember  the  republic  had  the  ranks  at  anytime  during  that  period  in 

been  proclaimed,  and  a  proTisional  government,  case  of  em  ergenoy.    During  the  remaining  four 

called  "  Gouvemement  provisoire  de  la  defense  years  of  their  term  they  form  part  of  the 

nationale,"  had  its  seat  partly  in  Paris,  partly  in  reserve. 

Bordeaux.    The  Government  consisted  of  Gen-        The  National  Garde  Mobile  is  intended  for 

eral  Trochu^  President,  and  commanding  gen-  the  defense  of  fortresses,  of  the  coasts  and 

eral  at  Pans ;  Jules  Favre,  Vice-President ;  frontiers,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in 

Jules  Ferry,  Secretary ;   0.  Arago,  Or6mieux,  the  interior.    Its  nominal  strength  is  officially 

Gambetta,  Gamier  PagH  Glais  Blzoin,  Pelle-  computed  at  550,000  men,  but  it  has  not,  so  far« 

tan,  Picard,  Boohefort,  J.  Simon.  The  ministry,  exceeded  850,000  men  actually  available  for 

appointed  on  September  4th,  was  composed  as  service.    The  regular  French  army  at  the  be- 

follows:  Jules  Favre,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af-  ginning  of  the  year  was  divided  into  seven  army 

fairs ;  Gambetta,  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Gen-  corps,  each  of  which  was  under  the  command 

eral  Lefl6,  Minister  of  War ;  Fourichon,  Minis-  of  a  marshal  of  France.    The  principal  divis- 

ter  of  Marine;  Cr6mieux,  Minister  of  Justice ;  ions  of  the  army  were:  the  Imperial  Guard, 

Picard,  Minister  of  Finances ;  Simon,  Minister  and  the  troops  of  the  Tine*    The  former-con- 

of  Public  Worship  and  Instruction ;  Dorian,  sisted  of    16,000  infantry,    somewhat  more 

Minister  of  Public  Works ;  Magnin,  Minister  than  8,000  cavah*y,  and  2,600  artillery,  with 

of  Oommerce  and  Agriculture.  72  guns.    The  infantry  of  the  line  condsted 

Previous  to  the  year  1868  the  land  forces  at  of   100   regiments  of  2,000   rank   and  file, 

the  disposal  of  the  French  Government  consist-  or  200,000  men ;  to  these  must  be  added  three 

ed  of  the  troops  of  the  regular  army  alone,  from  regiments  of  ZouaTes,  with  6,000  men ;  four 

the  ranks  of  which  the  contingents  required  in  regiments  of  African   tiraiUeurs  or  lurcos, 

time  of  war  were  exclusively  ftimished.    The  witii  9,000  men ;  twenty  battalions  of  chas- 

main  object,  therefore,  of  the  reorganization  of  seurs,  with  14,000  men ;  one  regiment  of  the 

the  army,  was  the  formation  of  a  militia  or  Foreign  Legion,  with  8,000  men ;  and  three 

garde  mohils  for  garrison  duty  and  for  home  battdions  of  AfHcan  light  infantry,  with  1,000 

service,  in  order  that  the  entire  regular  army  men ;  or,  in  all,  288,(^  men.     The  cavalry 

might  become  available  for  war  purposes.    The  of  the  line  comprised  ten  regiments  of  heavy 

land  forces  in  1870,  according  to  the  new  mill-  cavalry  or  cuirassiers,  with  6.000  men ;  twelve 

tary  law,  were  composed  df  the  regular  ac-  regiments  of  dragoons  and  four  regiments  of 

tive  army;  the  reserve;  and  the  National  Garde  lancers,  together  12,000  men;    and  twenty 

Mobile.    Every  able-bodied  male  inhabitant  is  regiments  of  light  cavalry,  of  which  twelve 

liable  to  serve  in  the  regular  army  (some  excep-  regiments  were  chasseurs  and  eight  regiments 
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hussars,  together  1 8,000  men.  To  these  must  be 

added  four  regimeirts  of  Ohassenrs  d^AArique, 

2,580  men^  and   three  regiments  of  Spanis, 

2,976  men,  making  a  total  of  cavalry  of  the 

line,  of  85,5$6  men.    The  field  artilleiy  of  the 

line  consisted  of  S4,000  men,  who,  with  the 

corps  of  en^eers  and  the  armj  train,  woqld 

make  a  total  strength  of  the  French  field  army 

of  S4d,556  men,  namely : 

Inikntrj,  156,000  men,  dlTlded  Into  874  btttaltont. 
OBTalrr,    8ajS66    *^  "  86»  ■quidrons. 

Artilleiy,  86,500    ''  '*  164  batteries,  964  gnnt. 

Snjrtneers,  7,500   '*  *"  6  battalions. 

TMn,  8,000    "• 

The  budget  for  the  support  bf  the  army. 


during  1870,  amounted  to  about  $65,000,000, 
gold. 

At  the  head  of  the  marine  force  (in  1870)  were 
two  admirals,  0.  Rigault  de  Genouilly  (Janu- 
ary, 1864) ;  F.  T.  Trehouart  (February,  1869) ; 
and  sixteen  active  vice-admirals.  Ministei 
of  the  United  States  in  France,  £.  B.  Wash- 
bume,  appointed  May  28,  1869.  Area  of 
France,  209,428  square  miles ;  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1866,  88,067,064. 
The  Governor-General  of  Algeria  has  since 
handed  in  an  ofScial  report  to  the  Gonseil  8up#- 
rieur  de  PAlgerie  (January  1, 1870),  from  which 
the  following  has  been  condensed : 


CIVIL  DISTRICT. 

SqwrcUUM. 

ToUl  P»p«UU««. 

n«Mlu 

OCbtr  EwopMB*. 

J«WI. 

Algiers 

1,889 
1,848 
2,077 

904,711 
188,475 
187,158 

64,966 
88,878 

88;n8 

41,333 
o4,vil0 
81,893 

10,946 

14,888 

7,886 

97,678 

Onn 

88,784 
74,851 

Ommtuttiie 

Total  In  Algeria 

4,764 

478,842 

131,639 

97,918 

88,117 

335,693 

The  following  territorial  changes  also  took 
place  during  the  year  1870 :  After  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  northeastern  part  of  France  by  the 
German  armies,  the  Prussian  Government  took 
charge  of  tlie  administration  of  the  conquered 
territory  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  created 
the  **  General  Governments  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine^"  the  former  of  which  has  an  area  of 
5,828  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,688,- 
546;  the  latter  of  6,700  square  miles  with 
1,081,904  inhabitants.  A  small  portion  of  the 
department  of  Landes,  situated  at  the  month 
of  the  river  Adour,  and  of  an  area  of  1,285 
acres,  has  been  transferred  to  the  arrondisse- 
ment  Bayonne  in  the  department  of  Basses- 
Pyr6n6es.  The  area  of  the  former  depart- 
ment has  thus  been  changed  to  8,598  square 
mUes,  with  a  population  of  806,653 ;  that  of  the 
latter'  to  2,944  square  miles,  with  435,526  in- 
habitants. The  islands  of  Toulas  and  Ber- 
g4res  have  been  transferred  from  the  depart- 
ment of  Loire-Inf(§rieure  to  the  department  of 
Maine-et-Loire ;  so  that  the  former  now  has  an 
area  of  2,794  square  miles,  with  598,500  inhab- 
itants ;  the  latter  of  2,806  square  miles,  with 
582,423  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the 
larger  cities,  according  to  the  census  of  1866, 
was  as  follows : 


The  expenditures  on  the  state  debt,  accord- 
ing to  the  budget  for  1870,  were  estimated  as 
follows : 


Faiia 

LjODB 

Mareeilles. 
Bordeaux. 

LlUe 

Tonloiue. 
Nantes  ... 


St  Bdcnne 

Strasboni;; 

BN9% 

Ttmkm 

^Tre 

Sbefans 

mma* 

Xoblboiiae •., 

X6ntpe]Iler 

Mets. 

Ansem...  ••..•*•  •' 

JAjoogn,  • •  • ' 

Nina. 

Naaej 

Bennea 


Vol.  X.— ! 


,896,974 

833,964 

800,181 

194.341 

164,749 

136,986 

111,956 

100,671 

06,630 

84,107 

79,847 

77,186 

74,900 

60,734 

60,940 

66,778 

56,606 

54317 

64,791 

68,093 

60,180 

40,998 

49,381 

80    A 


Orleans 

Be9an90Q  .. 
Le  Maus... 

Caen 

Grenoble... 
Bonloene... 

DUon 

Tonrcolng. . 
Clermont. . . 
Lorient .... 
Cherbourg. . 

Avignon 

Trojes 

Dankerke.. 
8t.  aneniin. 
Poioers.... 
Ronbaiz ... 

Amiens 

Versailles.. 

Tours 

Rocbefort... 
Bougos.... 


49,100 
46,961 
46.390 
41,504 
40,484 
40,951 
89,190 
88,863 
87,600 
87.656 
87,816 
86.407 
85,078 
83,088 
83,600 
81,034 
65,091 
61,068 
44,031 
43,450 
80.151 
80,119 


iBtorMt, 

Capital. 

1.  COHBOLIDATBD  DXBT  : 

Bents  at  4)^  per  cent 

'»          4         »i 

"       8      "       !!!!.'.' 

Vnuot. 

87,453.535 

446,096 

886,086,818 

Fnact. 

883.378,840 

11,153,400 

10,867,540,438 

Total 

868,031384 

34,000,000 

8,700,000 

348,832 

80,000 

11,710,971,173 

• 

939,740,900 
890,000,000 

t            

9.  NON-CORSOLIDATED  1>BBT  r 

Floatinir  Debt 

Securities 

Abolition  of  the  Sound  dues 
Annual  ]>aTment  to  Spain 
for  the  aoinstment  of  the 
bonndaiy-Iine  of  the  Py- 
renees  

Total 

83,968,883 

389,681 

5,800,000 

87,394,500 

811,500 

1313,746,900 

&  Ammuitus: 

Of  old  origin 

For  the  support  of  veterans. 

Civil  and  Milltarj  Penvtoup 

Old  dotations  to  the  Mont 

de  Milan 

Total 

98,668,681 
490.483,897 

Qrandtoul 

12,988,718373 

The  interest  payable  on  the  above  consoli- 
dated debt  may  be  distribnted  among  the  sev* 
eral  administrations  of  France  as  follows : 

On  debts  Incurred  up  to  April  1, 1814 63,368,748 

On  debts  created  through  the  invasion  of  the 

Allies  in  1815 101,303,000 

On  debts  created  during  the  reign  of  Louis 

Philippe 13,3rr,988 

On  debto  created  during  the  Hepnblle  of  1848. .  68,988,496 
On  debts  created  during  the  Second  Empire. .,  183,166,613 

Total  as  above 868,984,884 

The  total  state  debt,  as  will  be  seen  by  ref- 
erence to  the  preceding  table,  comprised  a 
capital  of  12,928,718,078  francs  on  January  1, 
1870;  to  this  mnst  be  added  a  war  loan  of 
750,000,000  francs,  authorized  by  decree  of 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  as  Begent  of  the  empire, 
of  August  21,  1870.  It  was  stipulated  that  the 
cost  of  this  financial  operation,  including  the 
discount  on  anticipated  payments,  should  not 
exceed  245,000,000  francs.    The  loan  was  ac- 
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cordinglj  offered  at  the  rate  of  60  francs  60 
centimes,  and  the  whole  sum  was  immediately 
suhscribed  for.  Until  the  end  of  October  the 
provisional  government  had  not  contracted  for 
any  loan  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
while  the  floating  debt  has  been  increased  by 


the  issne  of  h<mi  to  an  extent  which  cannot, 
as  yet,  he  even  approximately  estimated. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  an  act  for  the 
budget  of  1871  had  not  been  passed.  The 
estimated  budget  for  1870  was  as  follows  (1 
franc  3s  10  cents): 


I. 

1.  Interent  on  the  oonsol  idated  pablic  debt 

S.  Interest  on  the  non-consolidated  pnbHc  debt 

8.  Rents 

4.  Imperial  Hoasehold 

5.  Senate  and  Corps  L^gislatif ^ 

6.  Allowance  on  dotation  for  the  Legion  of  Honor ? 

Total  public  debt  and  dotatkmt 

7.  Hlnlstiy  of  State 

8.  Hlnlstry  of  Justice  and  Public  Worship, 

(a),  for  the  administration  of  Jostice 

(b).  for  Pnblic  Worship 

9.  Ministiy  of  the  Interior : 

Special  Bodget 

10.  Ministry  of  ExtemarAlBiirs 

11.  Ministry  of  Finance 

Special  Budget • 

19.  Ministry  of  PnbllclnBtmction 

Special  Budget. 

18.  Ministiyof  Commerci*,  Agriculture,  and  Public  Wofks 

Special  Budget 

14.  Ministry  of  the  Imperial  Household  and  Fine  Arts 

Total  CiTUSenrlce 

15.  Ministry  of  War. 

16.  OeneralGOTemment  of  Algeria , 

Special  Budget 

17.  Ministry  of  Marine 

• 
Total  Military  Service 

Expenditures  for  collection  of  taxes  and  sundries 

Allowances  and  rsimbursements 

Grand  total  of  the  General  Budget 

Grand  toUl  of  the  Special  Budget 

n.  Rxvivm. 

1.  Direct  Taxes 

S.  Register  Duty 

8.  Stamp  Du^ 

4.  Import  and  Export  Duty , 

5.  Tax  on  Sugar , 

6.  Tax  on  Salt 

7.  Taxeson  Wines,  Beer,  and  Liquors , 

8.  Divers  indt rect  Taxes w 

9.  Revenue  from  Mon(moItes  and  State  Institntiooa , 

10.  Revenue  from  State  Domains 

Sum  total  of  Ordinary  Revalue 

SFBOIAL  BUDfiXT. 

Direct  Taxes. 

Various 

Total 

BXTBAOBDIXABT  BUDOIT. 

War  indemnity  by  Cochin  China 

Revenue  from  Forests 

Interest  due  on  Austrian  debt  (Mont  de  Milan) 

^stalment  from  the  Soci6t6  Alg^rienne 

Balance  of  the  loan  of  450,000,000  francs «. 

Totol 

Surplusof  Revenue  of  the  Ordinary  Budget 

Total  of  the  Kxtraord  Inary  Budget 

BSOAFTTULATIOK. 


Oriiaarjm 


888,994,881 
SS,968,888 
98,568,681 
96,600,000 
11,689,010 
11,978,780 


\ 


689,918,097 

8,049,400 
88,848,085 

49,014,681 

60,414,845 

160,154,000 

18,161,900 

18,488,610 

106,985,790 

94,988,891 

10,846,000 

97,600,688 

4,600,900 

18,151,800 


810,844,786 

8TB,001,189 

14,616,000 

198,980 

189,845,089 


660,469,904 

987,041,719 
19,916,000 


1,650,889,748 
980,998,910 


889,891,800 
889,796,000 

88,679.000 

75.114,000 
111,808,000 

81,840,000 
948,488,000 

41,585,000 
800,990,090 

65,401,578 


1,788,407,8110 


988,789,470 
46,500,440 


980,998,910 


1,080,000 

8,900,000 

960,000 

16,666,606 

15,860,000 


5,700,000 
18,688,000 

4,8a6i660 
iJMOiiOB 

4,900*000 


86,018,045 

9,975,000 
94,915,786 

10,500^ 


88,800,786 


198,406,811 


87,956,666 
87,664,646 


194,641,811 


Ordinary  Budget 

Special  Budget 

iSctraordinary  Budget 

Total 

Surplus  of  Revenue  tor  1870 


1,788,467,898 

980,998,910 

87,968,886 


9,068,099,989 
1,484,000 


1,650,881,748 
980J96,9I0 
198;406ffl1 


9,054,068,489 


FRANCE. 


The  special  commerce  *  of  France  was,  in 
1868,  as  follows  (valae  expressed  in  francs) : 

GOinCTRnCR.  Imtmrte.  KnarlL 
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OODlfTRIES. 

Imports. 

EKportfc 

Grent  Britulo ........... 

678,000,000 

854,000,000 

860,000,000 

•48,000,000 

14MM)0,000 

887,000,000 

88,000,000 

886,000,000 

146,000,000 

40,000,000 

47,000,000 

47,000,000 

878,000,000 

IBelgiam r . . 

878,000,000 

ZouvM<ota 

815,0004)00 

HuMMtlcatlefl 

8witsfkrUuid 

88,000,000 
868,000,000 

Italy.. 

171,000,000 

Spain 

108,000,000 

Trtirkcy. 

78,000,000 

Rasgia 

89,000,000 

NetherlaDdfl 

80,000,000 

AasirU 

•  10,000,000 

Swodflo 

•8,000,000 

Total  Bnrope 

United  States .'.. 

8,888,000,000 

166,000,000 

•82,000,060 

•  6,000,000 

68,000,000 

•60,000,000 

88,000,000 

•  14,000,000 

•44,000,000 

8,088,000,000 
186,000,000 

Spanish  Colonies 

81,000,000 
19,000,000 

Pt«^...,.. .-,, 

66,000,000 

tJnignAT 

86,000,000 

Anrenifne  Bepnbllc 

66,000,000 
86,000,000 

Peru 

80,000,000 

Total  America.... 

British  East  Indies 

China 

448,000,000 

106,000,000 
88,000,000 
67,000,000 

870,000,000 

•  9,000,000 

*  8,000,000 

Japan 

•  8,000,000 

ToUl  Asia 

Algeria 

801,000,000 

71,000,000 
•  108,000,000 

19,000,009 
117,000,000 

Outer  French  Colonies.. 

•08,600,000 

Grand  total 

8,008,000,000 

8,666,600,000 

The  figures  marked  (*)  are  those  oflSoially 
reported  for  1867,  those  for  1868  not  being 
made  available  in  detail.  There  is,  however, 
a  report  of  the  entire  special  commerce  of 
1868,  giving  the  imports  at  8,808,700,000 
fhincs,  and  the  exports  at  2^789,900,000  francs, 
which  figures  indicate  an  morease  of  imports 
in  the  respective  oonntries,  not  specified  in  the 
report  for  1868,  of  205,700,000  francs,  and  an 
increase  of  exports  of  133,400,000  francs,  as 
compared  with  1867.  The  entire  increase  of 
the  imports  of  1868  over  those  of  1867  amounts 
to  277,200,000  francs,  while  the  entire  exports 
fall  short  of  those  of  1867,  36,000,000  francs. 
The  estimates  of  the  special  commerce  of  1869 
are:  Total  imports,  8,174,200,000  francs;  ex- 
ports, .  8,097,400,000  francs.  The  movement 
of  specie  and  precious  metals  during  the  jears 
1868--69  was  as  follows : 


Imports.. 
Exports. 


18S8. 


687,000,000 
866,000,000 


18«». 


616,000,000 
866,800,000 


On  the  Ist  of  January,  1870,  the  total  length 
of  railroads  which  were  in  operation  was  10,« 
662  miles ;  besides,  permission  had  been  grant- 
ed for  the  construction  of  4^023  miles.  Of  the 
railroads  in  operation  there  were  5,064  miles 
with  double  track.  The  length  of  telegrapMo 
lines,  in  1869,  was  26,606  miles,  length  of  wire 
72,815  miles ;  length  of  lines  of  electric  sema- 

III  II  I  ---■-_ ^  ,  I      B^ 

•  By  tpedal  commeioe  those  imports  are  understood 
which  are  iDteoded  for  consamption  in  Fnnce,  and  the 
ezpprta  of  wuh  articles  and  oommodlties  as  are  produced 
in  Prance. 


phores,  in  1868, 896  miles ;  length  of  wire,  1,825 
miles ;  length  of  submarine  cables,  359  miles. 
Number  of  telegraph-offices,  in  1869,  2,625 ; 
number  of  home  and  international  dispatches 
received  and  forwarded,  in  1869,  4,213,183. 
The  French  blue-book  for  the  administration 
of  the  interior  contains  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  improvements  introduced  into  the 
telegraph  system  during  the  year  1869:  Id 
France  and  Oorsica  225  new  telegraph-stations 
were  opened;  the  improved  apparatus  of 
Keyer,  which  gives  fao-similes  of  the  dis- 
patches, was  introduced  on  the  Paris-Lyons 
and  Paris-Bordeaux  lines.  The  rates  for  home 
dispatches  were  considerably  reduced,  while 
the  completion  of  the  Franco-American  cable 
line  caused  a  reduction,  in  the  rate  of  a  dis- 
patch from  Paris  to  New  York,  from  137  francs 
26  centimes  to  87  francs  60  centimes.  The 
receipts  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year  exceeded  the  total  receipts  of  the  pre- 
vious year  by  more  than  one  million  francs. 

The  ministerial  crisis  which  had  begun  in 
December,*  1869,  ended  on  January  8d  by  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Cabinet,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Emile  Olli  vier.  The  new  ministry  was, 
according  to  the  Journal  Qfficiel^  composed  as 
follows:  Minister  of  Justice  and  Keligion, 
Emile  Olllvier ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Napo- 
leon Daru ;  Interior,  Chevandier  de  Yaldrome ; 
Finances,  Louis  Joseph  Buffet;  War,  General 
Edmund  Lebcsuf;  Marine,  Regault  de  Ge- 
nouilly ;  Public  Instruction,  Emile  Alexis  Le- 
grisj  Public  Works,  Marquis  de  Talhouet; 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Charles  Louvet; 
Fine  Arts,  Maurice  Richard^  the  Emperor^s 
Household,  Count  Vaillant;  president  of  Coun- 
cil of  State,  Esquiron  de  Parieu.  Only  two 
of  the  members,  the  Ministers  of  War  and 
Marine,  had  been  members  of  the  preceding 
ministiy ;  all  the  others  were  new  men.  A 
novel  feature  in  the  composition  was  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  ministry  of  Fine  Arts  from  that 
of  the  Emperor's  household.  The  press  of 
France,  on  the  whole,  showed  itself  ravorable 
to  the  new  ministry,  which,  it  was  expected, 
would  unite  the  moderate  wing  of  the  Liberal 
opposition  with  the  Government  party  for  the 
support  of  the  dynasty  and  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  some  of  the  most  urgent  reforms. 
The  organs  of  the  radical  party  had,  of  course, 
no  confidence  in  the  ministerial  promisee,  and 
some  nltrarconservative  papers  made  their 
support  of  the  new  Cabinet  dependent  upon 
the  condition  that  the  policy  "be  not  too 
bold."  Among  the  earliest  steps  of  the  new 
Cabinet,  wliich  were  regarded  as  concessions 
to  public  opinion,  was  the  abolition  of  the 
censorship  of  foreign  papers  by  an  order  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and,  on  the  5th  of  Jan- 
nary,  the  removal  of  Baron  Haussmann,  who, 
as  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  was 
succeeded  by  Chevreau,  and  the  appointment 
of  Odillon  Barrot  as  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Decentralization.  On  the  15th  of 
January,  the  new  Prime  IkGnister  gave  in  the 
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Senate  the  following  explanation  of  the  policy  latMy  Grousset,  sent  a  challenge  to  the  prince 
of  his  Cabinet :  through  two  of  his  friends,  "V  ictor  Noir  and 
For  the  last  five  or  six  years  there  has  existed,  in  M.  de  Fonvielle.  Koir  and  Fonvielle  went  to 
the  country-  and  in  the  political  bodies  which  repre-  the  house  of  the  prince  at  Anteuil,  and,  in  con- 
sent it,  a  very  great  divergency  of  opinion  as  to  geqaence  of  an  excited  conversation  which 
whether  the  Emperor's  flrovernment  was  oonBistent  followed  the  presentation  of  the  challenge, 
with  a  WaifM  more  liberal  than  that  of  1862.  On  the  yj*^  ..  .  ^^^JL^a  ««„^  Tlr^»««^»^»  «  m^«^  :  J 
one  hand,  it  was  said,  the  Government  cannot  and  ■^^^^^^  ^  reported,  gave  Bonaparte  a  blow  in 
should  not  abandon  the  institntions  of  that  year:  it  the  face.  The  prince,  who  has  long  been 
cannot  depart  with  impunity  from  its  origin,  which  known  to  be  a  man  of  nngovernable  temper, 
is  the  principle  of  authority.  AH  preceding  govern-  ^^w  a  revolver  and  inflicted  upon  Koir  a 
ments  fell  because  they  had  the  weakness  to  make  ^.^nn^a  whirh  noon  nrov^d  ffttAl  ThiK  ft<»t 
concessions  when  it  would  have  been  more  wise  and  wouna  wmcn  soon  provea  mas.  ^  ms  act 
politic  to  resist ;  experience  shows  that  all  the  gov-  threw  Fans  mto  the  wildest  excitement.  The 
emments  which  abandon  themselves  to  those  chi-  leaders  of  the  radical  papers  endeavored  to 
merical  fancies  will  meet  the  same  fate.  To  that  rouse  the  wrath  of  the  masses,  and,  if  possi- 
thesis  it  was  wnlicd  that  the  Imperial  Government  ^i^  ^0  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  Roche- 
miffht  and  could  accord  a  wide  extension  of  political  -  '  .  .,  3ir,^.^v77^v.^  «,«^a  «.  f^^^^i^^^  «4. 
rights,  because  it  had  its  origin  in  a  particular  feet  ^0^^*  ^  th^Maraetllatse,  made  a  ferocious  at- 
unknown  to  any  other  government,  and  which  waa  tack  upon  the  Emperor,  and  callea  on  Fans  to 
universal  sufirage.  Moreover,  history  shows  that  rise  and  annihilate  all  the  Bonapartes  at  once. 
ffovemments  have  never  been  saved  by  resistance ;  ^q  immense  concourse  of  people  attended  the 

their  ^^^^S^^''^Zf^^I!J^Zt^fJ^J!'l?Ji^^\^  faiieral  of  Noir,  January  12th,  at  Keuilly ;  but 

concessions.    For  twelve  years  we  have  always  in  .,        ,  .        ^  xn     •      ^  ±    *.          -     -o    •        -i.!. 

our  counsels  to  the  Emperor's  government  aflBrmed  the  advice  of  Flourens,  to  traverse  Fans  with 

that  it  could  and  should  grant  the  widest  extension  the  coffin  and  to  defy  the  Government,  wliich 

to  the  public  liberties.    That  hinguage  was  heard,  had  put  the  garrison  of  Faris,  80,000  strong, 

and  the  sovereign,  showing  that  rare  example  of  a  ^n^Qp  a^ms,  was  not  approved  by  Rochefort, 

man  who  is  sufllcient  for  two  tasks,  after  havmg  ac-  „^,t  ^   .  « j"2„4.«j  -u^  ♦k/*\Cl^,vi«     tt,^  -^i^^i^^J. 

corded  every  thinft  to  authority,  generously  aW  and  not  adopted  by  the  people.^  The  ministers 

doned  himself  to  nberal  principles,  and  instituted  a  aecidea  to  bnng  Kocnefort  to  immediate  tnal 

constitution^   government.    That  is  why  we  are  for  his  seditious  conduct,  and,  as  he  was  a 

here.    Wo  are  the  representatives  of  that  idea.    We  member  of  the  Corps  I^gialatif,  asked  the  lat- 

were  Mked,  at  a  moment  not  cnt^^^  ter  for  permission  to  do  so.    The  permission 

put  it  into  practice  by  the  union  of  the  prmciple  of  rJi„^^    t«««««^  i»7*i.    i>«.  oo«    ««.-;« «4.  o< 

authority  wfth  the  most  complete  Hbertyf  The  task  ^as  given  January  17th,  by  226  against  84 

was  difflcult,  wo  do  not  deny.  The  conflict  continues,  votes;  and,  on  January  22d,  Bochefort  was 

but  the  character  of  it  has  been  changed.    Libertv  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  and  a 

now  exists,  but  a  second  combat  has  commenced.  A  fiu^  ^f  8,000  francs.    The  arrest  on  Febmarv 


id  with-  revolutionary  rioting  in  Faris,  which  was, 
Ti  however,  soon  and  easily  suppressed.  Of  the 
uuwi  wi*#y«/«».7Ax^v*vj  .  ..^^.wv-^ y.,^^y  persons  arrested  during  the  riots,  those  con- 
indefatigable,  and  inflexible,  and  we  open  the  con-  * .  .  -i  «  «„«,.^„„  «»^«  ^^««  ^.^-^a^^^^a  ♦^ 
ilict.»'  W^e  accept  the  challenge,  and  our  mission,  I  dieted  of  carrying  arms  were  condemned  to 
say  to  our  honor,  will  be  not  only  to  maintain  the  three  and  four  months'  imprisonment,  and  those 
conflict^  but  to  triumph.  We  will  triumph  while  convicted  of  uttering  seditious  cries  to  fifteen 
continmng  with  jealous  care  to  represent  fmthfully  and  thirty  days'  imprisonment.    Gustave  Flou- 

t^^^^'^'^lTi^nW^^^  "if  S™??TS;t«3«  h„i  rens  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprison- 
triumph  by  cmploymg,  11  necessary,  resistance,  but  .         a   ^/^/x  i*  n  j- ir    t\ 

never  reaction.  ment  and  100  francs  fine,  and  M.  Deveure, 

^,  ,.  *         J     1.     XV     -p  X     i.v  publisher  of  JLa  Marseillaise,  to  two  months' 

The  replies  made  by  the  Emperor  to  the  gnprigonment  and  600  francs  fine  for  publish- 

usual    Kew-Year  compliments  presented  no  jj^^^fgjg^  news 

p^Dints  of  importance  The  Fresident  of  the  ^j^^  Chamber  of  Accusation  of  the  High 
^o^ii^fi^^'^.^'^'^^r^^  by  the  Emperor  ^ourt  of  Justice,  on  Febmary  18th,  gave  judg- 
with  the  following  words :  ^^^^  .^  the  case  of  Frince  FierrT  Bon  apart! 
The  assurances  of  devotion  which  you  address  to  jhe  judgment  decided  that  Frince  Fierre  Bo- 
rne m  the  name  of  the  Corps  Logislatif  render  me  «„^«!lx«  V/»  «^«*  V/.fx»^  +1,^  tt;«1i  n^^^  ^-^  *u^ 
happy.    Never  was  our  good  understanding  more  napajte  be  sent  before  the  High  Court  on  the 

necessary.  New  circumstances  have  augmented  double  Charge — -l.  Vf  meurtre  (nomicide)  on 
your  prerogatives  without  diminishing  the  authority  the  person  of  Victor  Noir,  with  the  aggra vat- 
given  me  by  the  nation.  In  sharing  the  responsi-  ing  circumstance  that  the  crime  was  preceded, 
bihty  with  the  great  bodies  of  stiite  I, feel  more  con-  accompanied,  or  followed,  by  the  second  of- 
fldent  of  overcoming  the  difllcultics  m  the  future.  "*'w*"f«^*'^»  v*  *w*xv«v  ,  ^j  ^  ^  7^  T./.  \ 
When  a  traveller  has  gone  a  long  journey  and  lays  ie°<5®i  viz.— 2.  An  attempt  to  take  the  life  ot 
aside  a  portion  of  his  burden^he  is  not  weakened,  M,  Ulric  de  Fonvielle.  Those  crimes  are  pro- 
but  gains  new  strength  to  contmue  his  march.  vided  for  by  article  804  of  the  Fenal  Code, 

The  strength  of  the  new  Cabinet  was  soon  worded  as  follows : 
to  be  put  to  a  severe  test    A  member  of  the       Meurtrt  is  punished  by  death  when  it  shall  have 

imperial  family.  Prince  Fierre  Bonaparte,  had  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed  any  other  crime ; 

sent  to  Henri  Rochefort,  the  editor  of  the  »!»<>  ^hcn  it  shall  have  had  for  its  object  to  prepare, 

TLT^^^jjy,:^^  a  /»iiollann>o  ft\v  A  var-v  tri/^l/^nf  of  faciUtatc,  or  exccutc  a  misdemcauor,  or  to  favor  the 

Marseillaise,  a  challenge,  for  a  very  violent  at-  ^.  ,  ^  ^r*  assure  impunity  of  the  authors  or  accom- 

tack  upon  him  m  the  columns  of  that  loumal.  pifceg  of  that  offence.  In  all  other  cases  the  punish- 
In  return,  one  of  the  ^Titers  of  the  MarseH-  ment  shall  be  hard  labor  for  life. 
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On  the  following  day,  February  19tb,  an  to  the  expression  of  Montesquieu,  "  to  act  with  pas- 
imperial  decree  convoked  the  Chamber  of  ?«?  "  *^«y  ^^ve  subordmated  pennanent  interests 
r^A.,^^^4-  ^p  j-v-  tt:«.i«  r«^««+  ^p  i^e.*^;^^  *>»•.  io  impulses  of  the  moment.  Therefore  it  is  desirable 
Judgment  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  for  that  a  second  assembly,  with  more  control  over  itself, 
March  21,  1870,  at  lours.  Ine  court  met  at  nn^  less  subject  to  passing  influences,  should  pre- 
the  appointed  time,  and  the  trial  terminated  vent,  or  at  least  moderate,  precipitate  or  unreflecting 
In  the  acquittal  of  the  prince  from  the  charge  movements.  j  -  «  ^. 
of  voluntary  homicide.  He  was,  however,  sen-  ^^  f!^^^^  Chamber,  composed  of  all  those  men 
V*  »v*i***t«  J  «vAi*  ^*  «.    **«  TTao,  ^v^    ^  ,**  >  °^  ^iio  have  made  themselves  illustrious  m  a  civil  or  a 

tenced  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  trial,  and  military  career,  would  be  useftil  if  it  had  no  other 

to  pay  an  indemnity  of  25,000  francs.  effect  than  to  aooustom  to  habits  of  respect  a  society 

On  March  22d  the  Emperor   addressed  to  whidi  has  not  always  suificiently  remembered  how 

Prime-Minister  Ollivier  the  following  impor-  muchwowhipof  the  past  renders  a  nation  worthy  of 

4^»««^  i^^4^<^»  ;^  »T>;»ii  4-1^/^  ^:«i;af««> ;»  ^^n^tlfai^i  the  good  fortunes  of  the  future.    But,  in  a  monarchy, 

tant  letter,  m  which  the  ministry  is  requested  ^  ^^^^^^  chamber  has  not  only  a  moral  action ;  itli 

to  prepare  a  ienatits-eonsuUum^  for  aivldmg  tne  the  natural  intermediary  between  the  hereditary  and 

legislative  power  between  the  two  Chambers :  the  elective  powers ;  it  foresees,  appeases,  moderates 

Txi.-1'i.         -^            J               «.•          M.  shocks,  and  assures  an  additional  protection  to  the 

I  thmk  It  opportune,  under  present  circumstances,  mona^^h,  who  b  already  covered  by  the  ministerial 

to  adopt  all  reforms  required  by  the  constitutional  responsibility 

government  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  ^  j     the  present  organization  two  Chambers  can- 

the  immoderate  desire  for  a  change  which  prevads  m  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^    T^^  g^n^te  ^^^  the  LegisUtivo 

*^*^^^?^'  *°«.-      .    ?t*  1^  *^^*  ^^^^^^  opmion  3^    ^^^^^  -^  ^^^  different  spheres ;  constitutional 

niM|ettl«i  by  creating  mstability.  laws  are  reserved  for  the  one,  and  ordinary  measures 

The  first  place  J  accord  to  those  reforms  which  ^     ^^e  other,  so  that  there  exist  a  constitutional  as- 

refer  to  Uie  Constitution  and  the  prerogatives  of  ^     ^^       ^  a  legisktive  one  in  juxtaposition,  rather 

the  Senate.     The  ConsUtution  of  1862  had,  above  ^^  ^^^  legisl^ve  chambers.   ^       ^ 

all  thinffs,  to  provide  the  Goveniment  with  the  rf^e  Emperor  saw  the  inconveniences  of  that  ref- 


its noma  remain  periecnoie,  as  long  as  tne  state  or  J^pe,iivo  veto,  and  In  1869  t>y  the  absolute  veto, 

the  countrywoulH  not  permit  the  establishment  of  gut  such  a  share  is  not  sufficient.    The  efficacy  of  it 

Srh^ii'' ^^^.V^^lnJt^l;r.  ^Lfw^'n^JTl  "  ^^^^  ^^^  ***«  Legislative  Assembly  adopts  meas- 

when  Buooossive  changes  have  gradudly  created  a  .^   opposed  by  the  ministers ;  the  Senate  may 

oonstitufaonal  fj^^iTW  in  harmony  with  the  bases  laid  ^^en  come^to  t'he  ind  of  the  Govemnlent 

*i?TLi?  -r^/w  ?^Vi*  i*  »°iP<>rtant  to  replace,  m  g^^  ^^at  would  the  Senate  do  if  the  Legislative 

the  domain  oriaw^all  that^more  ^specially^ has  refer-  ^gsembly  systematically  rejected  the  bills  pFesented 


SP^'l^h^^nu^^n '^M^n''/t^^^^^  wspe"ot  Vlaws  norsubSttTd  toltrTlfe^sI^^^^ 

many  brilliant  men-to  lend  to  the  new  r^gtfM  their  ^.^Jj^  ^^  different  if  the  Government  could,  as 

"^iLl^^^T^^^ron^'aorn.  to  an  undetBtand-  jj, P^^-^^^' ^^  '^^  propositions  before  either  Assem- 
ing  with  your  coUeagues  and  Ijy  before  me  the  draft        ^-^e  right  of  choosmg  the  members  of  the  second 

of  a  senat^-cofmatum  jhjoh  «hall  firmly  fx  the  fun-  chamber  is,  in  FranoeT  one  of  the  attributes  of  the 
daraenul  dispositions  derived  from  the  plebiscite  of  rphe  nation,  in  instituting  the  dynasty,  dele- 

w^.«n^tl3  f wo  r wd?i^5^lJ^?Ifb^^^^  J^fTn«  gated  to  the  sovereign  that  ri^ht^as  wefl  as  tAat  of 

between  the  two  Chambers,  and  restore  to  the  nation  Appointing  the  jud^s :  immobility  has  in  each  case 
ti^t  portion  of  constituent  power  it  hjd  delegated  to      P^eared  a  suffiSent  giiirantee  for  the  independence 

"^«-  I^AFOLEON.  ^f  »the  authority.    The  Councils-General  have  been 

On  March  28th,  Ollivier  laid  before  the  Sen-  erroneously  compared  with  the  American  Legisla- 

ate  th«  draftofthe  »enat..^n»ultum,  together  ^hSlVv^er  rxtSV/trilw  o'f  f^^^^ 

witn  a  very  inll  expose  aes  mot\fs,     Ine  rol-  tion,  will  only  bear  a  very  distant  resembUmoe  to  the 

lowing  extracts  from  the  eomosS  are  of  special  American  Ajisemblies,  which  are  In  reality  Parlia- 

interest,  as  a  review  of  the  Napoleonic  specu-  ments.    Besides,  in  the  United  States,  the  organiza- 

^*'*™^!;r^  experiments  in,  constitutional  ^^^^f^^^'^^^elSl'JJ^^^.'^^orM^S^^ 

govemmeni .  aystems  proposed,  down  to  this  day,  have  appeared 

The  existence  of  a  second  Chamber  is  considered  to  us  more  satisfactory.    They^  would  weaken  the 

by  publicists  as  an  axiom  of  political  science ;  and.  Senate  instead  of  strengthening  it,  and  would  reduce 

by  tree  nations,  as  a  guarantee  of  social  stability.  it  to  the  state  of  a  pale  imitation  of  the  Legislative 

The  downfall  of  constitutions,  monarchical  or  re-  Body.    Moreover,  why  in  a  great  country  of  uni- 

publican,  which  have  refused  to  admit  that  neoes-  versal  suffrage  abandon  every  thing  to  the  chances 

sit^,  is  not  less  significant  than  the  duration  of  those  of  election  ?    Why  not  reserve  a  means  of  rewarding 

which  have  adapted  themselves  to  it.    The  power-  eminent  services,  of  grouping  together  the  illustrious 

lessneas  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  8d  September,  men  of  the  country,  of  utuizin^  their  experience, 

1798,  and  of  the  -ith  November,  18^,  does  not  prove  and  at  the  same  time  of  introducing  into  nuolic  life, 

less  than  the  energetic  vitality  of  those  of  England  of  forming,  by  studj.  by  discussion,  and  tne  conduct 

or  the  United  States.    Who,  indeed,  could  reason-  of  affairs,  distinguisnea  men,  who,  having  neither 

ably  deny  that  every  thing  shoufd  not  be  accorded  to  the  local  influence  nor  the  popular  favor  which  assures 

the  force  of  impulsion,  tluit,  in  nature  as  well  as  in  eleotoral  successes,  would  remain  all  their  lives  ex- 

scienee,  an  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  force  olnded^  unemployed,  and  impatient,  if  power  had  not 


conservative  spirit ;  they  l^ve  often  served  it  with  of  the  Senate  a  void  which  requires  to  be  filled  up. 
courage ;  sometimes,  nevertheless,  subject  to  the  The  Legislative  Chamber  restrains  the  sovereign  by 
pressure  of  the  people,  ^*  whose  nature  Lb,'*  according    the  voting  of  supply  and  bills,  and  by  the  ministerial 
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responsibility ;  it  is  itself  restricted  by  the  control  are  in  altercation  aboat  the  eqtulibiiam  of  powers, 

of  the  Senate  and  hj  the  ri^^ht  of  dissolution  pos-  they  cannot  study  practical  reforms,  or  devote  them- 

sessed  by  the  Emperor.    Bui  the  Senate  is  subject  to  selves  to  the  monl,  intellectual,  and  material  amelio* 

no  moderating  power.   Suppose  that  a  conflict  should*  ration  of  the  ^preatest  number,  the  supreme  object  of 

arise  between  it  and  the  otner  Chamber,  or  the  sover-  all  political  science. 


eign.  as  occurred  in  France  with  respect  to  the  con-        And,  after  all,  where  is  the  advantage  of  passing 
version  of  renU,^  or  in  England  relative  to  electoral    such  a  multitude  of  laws  I    As  Joseph  de  Haistre 


consequently^  a  necessity  to  introduce  into  the  Con-  which  conducts^  preserves,  and  saves  every  thing — 

stitution  a  pnnoiple  which  should  All  the  place,  with  what  is  written  is  nothing." 

respect  to  the  immovable  Chamber,  of  tne  right  of  We  can  now  take  an  account  of  what  has  happened 

dissolution  to  which  the  temporary  Assembly  is  ex-  since  1858. 

posed.    With  that  view  we  propose  to  you  to  decide  In  principle,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the 

that  the  Emperor  shall  have  the  faculty  of  increasing  constituent  power,  as  boin^  the  very  essence  of  sov- 

the  number  of  the  Senators.    Thus  the  influence  or  erei|^ty,  resides  in  the  whole  nation.   But,  in  reality, 

the  nation  may  be  exercised  in  a  direct  manner  on  a  this  faculty  has  rarely  been  exercised  by  uie  country 

body  which  would  escape  all  control  if  it  remained  itself.    In  ancient  times  it  was  delegated  to  a  single 

flrm.     But  the  number  of  Senaton  shsll  never  be  individual,  to  a  legislator,  accordinff  to  the  expression 

allowed  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  Deputies,  nor  of  Rousseau.     Since  the  Kevolution  of  1789  it  has 

shall  more  than  twenty  be  appointed  annually.    If.  been  confided  to  Assemblies,  called  Constituent,  or 

A*om  a  fear  of  bein^  subject  to  the  preponderance  ox  Conventions ;  in  1852  the  people  pronounced  direct- 

the  Senate,  its  individuality  were  destroyed,  such  a  ly,  and  fixed  peraonally  their  own  destinies.    But  the 

step  would  be  ^oing  fVom  one  extreme  to  another ;  pkhis&Ua  only  regfulated  the  Aindamentid  princh^ea 

ana,  instead  of  improving  the  institution,  would  com-  of  the  new  Government.    The  task  of  drawing  from 

promise  it.  them  the  practical  conclusions,  the  neoessary  conse- 

As  soon  as  the  Senate  shall  have  been  associated  quenoes,  was  intrusted  by  popular  suffrage  to  the 

in  the  legislative  power,  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  re-  sovereign,  assisted  by  a  Senate  composed  of  the  most 

tain  the  exclusive  right  of  modifying  the  Constitu-  notable  persons  in  the  country.    Thus,  in  1851  and  in 

tion ;  for,  instead  of  oeing^  a  moderator,  it  would  be-  1852^  the  people  did  two  things — ^it  used  directly  one 

come  a  dominating  authority.    But  to  whom  should  portion  ox  the  constituent  power,  and  delegated  the 

that  mission  be  confided  I    We  think  that  there  is  other  to  the  Emperor.    It  returned  plMteUa  and  au- 

oause  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  different  ar-  thorized  Hnat^u»'eoMuUa. 

tides  of  the  Constitution.    Some  are  only  a  textual  The  limit  within  which  the  $enatMt~eon»uUym  was 

reproduction,  or  an  intimate  or  necessary  consequence  to  operate  was  fixed  by  the  terms  and  motives  of  the 

or  the  dispositions  of  the  pUbUdU;  othere  are  or-  delegation  agreed  to.    There  would  be  no  mistake 

ganio  rules  of  lesser  importance.    We  propose  to  yon  about  the  matter.    The  public  had  just  omeiged  from 

to  declare  that  these  latter  shall  belong  to  the  legis-  a  revolution ;  every  man  might  have  convinced  him- 

lative  power;  that  oonseauentlV  the  elective  b<^y,  self,  by  personal  experience,  of  the  danger  of  sud- 

as  well  as  the  Senate  and  the  J^mperor,  shall  have  den  innovations,  and  of  the  risk  incurred'by  violent 

the  right  of  demanding  a  revisal  of  them,  and  tiiiat  transformations.    Order  was  demanded  before  eveiy 

none  of  the  modifications  thus  effected  by  one  of  the  thing  else.    But  whether  that  old  traditions  had  not 

three  powen  shall  be  valid  imtil  after  the  vote  or  been  stifled  in  some  hearts  by  present  feara,  or  that 

sanction  of  the  two  otiiera.  the  logical  dear-sightedness  wnich  is  the  appanage  of 

As  to  that  part  of  the  Constitution  which  repro-  our  race,  surviving  the  impulses  of  a  reaction,  did 

duces  the  plebiscitaxy  dispositions,  or  is  closely  con-  not  allow  men  to  lorget  that  a  perpetual  dictatonhip 

nected  witn  them,  we  have  already  made  it  the  very  would  be  the  gravest  and  most  humiliating  of  disor- 

substance  of  the  constituent  power;  and,  in  order  den;  thanks  also  to  the  sagacity  of  a  prince,  who,  be> 

that  the  sharing  should  have  an  authentic  and  defi-  ing  master  of  every  thing,  chose  to  command  nothing. 


thoj 

empire;  all  the  rest  will  only  have  the  value  of  a  law.  tfais  mission  of  establishing  freedom,  but,  wishing 

Thus  restricted,  the  Constitution  only  contains  that  that  liberty  to  be  solid,  they  only  asked  for  it  to  be 

which  is  attached  to  tiie  right  of  the  dynasty  and  the  progressive ;  and,  being  cured  by  events  of  the  thirat 

organization  of  the  public  powen.    Under  such  dr-  for  startiing  novelties,  and  the  taste  for  absolute  sys- 

cumstanoes  we  found  that  there  would  be  no  impro-  terns,  tbey  left  to  the  man  of  their  choice  the  power 

priety  in  protecting  it  against  too  fitdle  or  too  fre-  of  detennining  the  hour  when  the  development  of 

quent  changes :  we  have  returned  to  the  rigor  of  each  immunity  would  become  opportune, 
principles :  we  have  restored  the  constituent  power        Such  was  the  compact  concluded  in  1851  and  185S 

to  the  whole  nation ;  the  countiy  only  can  hencefor-  between  universal  suffrage  and  the  heir  of  the  name 

w4rd  modify  the  fundamental  pact,  on  the  proposi-  of  Napoleon.    This  treaty  has  been  executed.    Nu- 

tion  of  the  Emperor.    The  Constitution  will  not  be  merous  MMtfus-oDnnifta  have  been  passed,  and  there 

unchangeable ;  out  upUbUeiium  alone  will  have  the  is  not  one  of  them  that  has  not  consecrated  a  oon- 

faoulty  of  bringing  it  to  perfection.    A  direct  leg^sla-  quest  of  some  free  institution.    The  preference  was 

tion  by  the  people  was  claimed  in  former  times  by  nrtt  ffiven  to  dvil  liberties ;  but,  after  1860,  political 

the  democratic  party.    This  pretension,  chimerical  ones  nad  their  turn,  and  they  have  never  since  lo^tt 

for  ordinary  laws,  is  well  founded  in  respect  of  those  it.     One  need  only  recall  to  memory  the  days  of 

of  a  constitutive  character,  referring  only  to  a  few  January  19th  and  September  8th.    From  progress  to 

simple  points  easy  to  be  apprehended.    The  neces-  progress,  France  has  arrived,  without  any  convulsion, 

sity  of  proceeding  by  way  oi  pUbueUa  does  not  render  and  through  a  series  of  benefidal  struggles  in  which 

progress  impossible^  as  toe  voting  of  one  doesnot  pre-  no  parties  wen  defeated,  at  the  point  of  ffiving  her- 

sent  greater  difiiculties  than  the  summoning  of  a  oon-  selx  a  strong  and  f^e  government,  which,  without 

stituent  assembly  or  a  convention ;  the  only  effect  Is  weakenimr  any  of  the  essential  mainspriings  of  au- 

that  of  rendering  longer  and  more  serious  tne  prepa-  thority,  discourages  no  hope  of  improvement,  and 

ration  that  will  precede  reforms.     And  all  this  is  which,  independent  alike  oi  those  wno  seek  to  urge 

desirable.     Constitutional  oontrovenies,  too  much  it  onward  and  of  those  who  strive  to  keep  it  back, 

prolonged,  irritate,  sow  divisions,  and  form  an  obsta-  secures  the  destinies  of  slemocracy  by  the  establish- 

cle  to  the  duly  task  of  governments.    While  people  ment  of  a  constitutional  government. 
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The  text  of  the  ienatus-eoruultum  was  as  wWoli  followB,  the  votes  of  the  LegUUtive  Body  oo- 

follows '  operate  with  those  of  the  Sexuite  in  the  eleotion  of 

reffent* 

AsnoLB  1.  The  Senate  shares  the  leg^latlve  pow-  yin.  The  members  of  the  imperial  family,  called 

er  with  the  Emperor  and  the  Lower  Chamber.    It  eTentnally  to  the  snooesslon,  take  the  title  or  Frenoh 

his  the  initiative   of  bills  ;  *  nevertheless,   every  princes.    The  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  takes  the 

flnaneial  measure  must  first  be  voted  by  the  other  title  of  Prince  Imperial. 

House.                     ,           ^                    ,       .     .  IX.  The  French  princes  are  members  of  the  8en- 

AsT.  2.  The  nnmber  of  Senators  may  be  rused  to  g^e  and  of  the  Council  of  State  when  thev  have  at- 

two-thirds  of  that  of  the  Deputies,  without  indud-  tained  the  age  of  eighteen  years  completed. :  but  they 

jng  those  who  are  members  by  right  of  that  high  as-  cannot  sit  in  them  without  the  consent  of'  the  Em- 

sambly.  The  Emperor  cannot  name  more  than  twen-  peror. 
ty  in  each  year. 

Abt.  «.  The  constituent  power  attributed  to  the  oajLrmi  ui.~roii]c  o»  the  ixpebos's  aovxBincEKT. 


Senate  by  articles  81  and  82  of  the  Constitution  of        X.  The  Emperor  governs  with  the  aid  of  the  min- 
January  14.1852,  ceases  to  exist.  isters,  the  Senate,  the  Legislative  Body,  and  the  Coun- 

Abt.  4.  The  dispositions  annexed  to  the  present    oil  of  State. 


AsT.  5.  The  Constitution  can  only  be  modified  by  or,  the  Senate,  and  the  Legislative  K>dy.    Neveithe- 

the  people.  less,  every  bill  imposing  a  tax  must  first  be  voted  by 

OKArns  n.— OF  tbx  difbual  woirirr  awd  th«  m-  ^®  Lower  Chamber. 

OXirOT.  CEAFTIB  IV.^V  TEOB  BMPXBOB. 

TT?V  ^*  *°?RS"^}  ^iP5?*y  ^u  ^®^^«o  ^•P^^^®^'^  Xm.  The  Emperor  is  responsible  to  the  French 

HI.  hj  the  P^fbu^  orNoyember  21, 1852,  is  hered-  ,    ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^g  .  ri  ht  ^o  make  an 

itary  m  the  direct  and  legitimate  heirs  of  Louis  Na-  Jmpeal 

poleon  Bonaparte,  from  male  to  male,  in  the  order  I'^Jy   rpj^^  Emperor  is  the  chief  of  the  state.    He 

of  pnmogemtuw,  and  to  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  oommands  the  li£d  and  sea  foroes,  decUres  war,  con- 

^m'^VSi.^^Jf  lu^fe^       «n  m*u  >.«?,   «.«  traote  treaties  of  peace,  alliances,  andcommeroe,nomi. 

A*  ^^^"^  ^H  1    v^  ^  A^       A    .-'  "^  nates  to  all  postS,  and  fixes  the  regulations  and  de- 

adopt  the  children  and  legitimate  descendants  m  the  „^^  n«M«B^  fir  the  execntion  of  the  laws 

ma£  line  of  the  brothersTof  Napoleon  L    The  adop-  ""xv  ^?uS^iridmiiStewd^ 

tion  is  interdicted  to  the  successors  of  Napoleon  IIL,  yvt  tth  iXa  tiiA  i.?»>if  tri  m-ant  naWi^na  InA  fA  oa- 

«.d^d«.cead«it..    If.  .fter  the  .dopSjn.  N.pol  eorf^n^t^  *' "*"  *°  *^*  ^°'"  "*  *°  "^ 

leon  m.  should  have  any  male  heirs,  the  children  so  -v  tttt   We  HanedAnii  &nd  nromulimtAfl  the  Iawr 

•dopted  cannot  be  caUe/ to  su^ed  Mm  untU  after  l^iK^Ae'Sif^ca'^^^^^                                    in 

^  *5^*^  f?"^*!^-    ®*'''J  ^^^^  *^^fiV^^  ^  the  hiws,  customs  teriffs,  or  postal  chaises  by  inter- 

interdicted  to  the  successors  of  Napoleon  tU.  and  national  treaties,  will  oniyb^bUgatory^after^having 

TV   Tr!i-f««u.  .f  .  i.^fi^.*.  ^  .A.r^^A  \..i.  .«.  been  voted  by  the  Chambers. , 


1  J!nT  '^fn^^^lJp^h^li^^  Senati  or  of  the  Lerislative  Bodv.    They  can  enter 

l2?n?;kS^^i,^®5S?S^J?l.r^?^^^                  ^!  either  assembly   wlen  they  please,  aid  have   a 

S^lf  X^a^'^he^'lSp^^^^^^^                            tl  J^^t  to  be  heird  wheneveJ  tLy  think  proper  to 

family  the  hereditary  order  from  male  to  male,  to  ^xxi   The    minijit«™     Sfttiatora     Dawutlea     ner- 

thape^tuJexcluMO^^^^^^  •o^^omJ^B^the  o"^^^ 

"^  A  '\^^^llt^A^t^.ut?^^^^^^^   f i!;  army  an/nai?^  judges  and  public  ftiictionaries  are 

*^"^iS.«  ^.^f  tl?^inU^li'?Sm^?nfi^inSi  ^f  ^0  take  the  foftiwing  oath :  *^I  swear  obedience  to  the 

proposition  of  the  ministers  formed  into  council  of  constitution  and  fl<RUty  to  the  Emperor." 

^IV^I'^^JlJ.^  u  LSJ\nS!i  '5lf.fl5fr.-Sf  is  A  XXn.  The  ,enaius-<,LmUa  of  the  12th  of  Decem- 

^'  }^I^ai?^Ia^I  S.i  ^^Ji' ««  «SKl  #i.^!n?«»  her,  1862,  and  28d  of  AprU,  1866,  reUtive  to  the  dvU 

stoto  are  dy^  by  tt^e  mmistew  ^^  ^   ^^^^  i^  ^^^  ^^In'fliture,  the  allowance  to 

a  council  of  government  and  deUberatmg  by  a  ma-  the  crown  shall  be  fixed  for  the  whole  duiation  of 

^""v?  Thlmembers  of  the  family  of  Napoleon  HI.,  ^^^:^}'lJSlit^^^'''^  ""^"^  "^'^  '^^  *^' 

called  eventuaUy  to  the  chance  of  inheriting,  ani  ^"^Peror's  accession. 

their  descendante  of  both  sexes,  form  part  of  the  ohaptkb  vi.-o»  thb  ucoislativb  body. 
imperial  family.    They  cannot  marry  without  the 

Bmperor>B  authorization ;  and  theirmarriage  without  XXVIIL  The  basis  of  eleotion  is  the  population, 

that  permission  entaiU  the  privation  of  all  claim  XXIX.  The  Deputies  are  returned  by  universal 

to  the  succession,  both  for  the  person  contracting  the  suff^a^e,  and  are  to  be  voted  for  iudividually. 

said  union  and  for  his  descendants.    Nevertheless,  XXX.  They  will  be  chosen  for  a  period  which  oan- 

if  there  should  not  be  any  issue  from  such  marriage,  not  be  less  than  three  years, 

in  case  of  a  dissolution  caused  bv  decease,  the  prince  XXXI.  The  Lower  Chamber  discusses  and  votes 

who  has  contracted  it  recovers  his  right  of  sueces-  laws  and  taxes, 

slon.    The  Emperor  fixes  the  titles  and  conditions  of  XXXIL  It  chooses,  at  the  commencement  of  each 

the  various  other  members  of  the  fiimily;  he  has  fVill  session,  ite  president,  vice-presidents,  and  secre- 

authority  over  them,  and  regulates  their  duties  and  taries. 

righto  by  statutes.  XXXIII.  The  Emperor  convokes,  adjourns,  pro- 

vH.  The  regency  of  the  empire  is  rejrulated  by  rogues,  and  dissolves  the  Chamber.    In  the  latter  case 

the  9enaiu»-<»tuvUwn  of  July  17, 1866.    However,  in  his  Mijesty  is  bound  to  summon  a  new  one  within 

cases  provided  for  by  paragraph  three  of  article  five,  six  months, 

the  Legislative  Body  is  convoked  at  the  same  time  as  XXXIV,  The  sittings  are  public,  but  at  the  re- 

tha  Senate.    In  the  case  foreseen  in  the  paragraph  quest  of  five  members  they  can  be  held  in  secret. 
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GHAFTBB  Tn.— ov  THB  oouKOiL  ov  STATS.  Will  establish  OFcler  and  liberty  on  a  solid  basis,  and 

XXXV.  The  Council  of  State  is  charged,  under  render  more  easy  in  the  fiiture  the  transmission  of 
the  direction  of  the  Emperor,  to  draw  up  the  bOls  the  crown  to  my  son. 

and  regulations  of  the  pubUo  adminlstrafion,  and  to  ,  You  were  ahnost  unanimous  eighteen  years  afio 

solve  any  difficulUes  that  may  arise  In  the  conduct  ^  conferring  qn  me  the  most  extended  powers :  Be 

of  affiiirs                           *  ^  unanimous  at  present  m  agreemg  to  the  transfor- 

XXXVI.  It  sustains,  in  the  name  of  the  GoTem-  ma,iion  of  the  imperial  r^ffims,  A  great  nation  can- 
ment,  the  discussion  of  bills  in  the  Senate  and  Le-  ^^t  attain  its  fWI  development  without  the  «nnnort 
gislative  Body  ^'  institutions  which  guarantee  at  once  both  stability 

XXXVII.  The  ministers  hold  rank  in  the  CouncU  «°5  P^^»*-  ^  ^,^  .  r  ^ji  .  *  ^it. 
of  State,  and  have  a  right  to  sit  there  and  vote.  ,,  To^^'^®,"^?*®**  ^^5*  \  address  to  you,  to  ratify 

the  liberal  reforms  reoLused  durmg  the  last  ten  yean, 

CHAPTBB  Txn.— asinmAL  raoYxsioxs.  reply  Yes.    As  to  me,  faithful  to  my  origin,  I  shall 

XXXVIIL  Petitions  can  be  presented  either  to  inspire  myself  with  your  ideas,  fortify  myself  by 

the  Senate  or  to  ^e  Legislative  tfody.  your  resolves,  and,  tmstine  in  Providence,  will  not 

cease  to  bbor  unremittingly  for  the  prosperity  and 
In  April,  two  of  the  ministers,  Buflfet  and  grandeur  of  France.                        NAPOLEON. 
Count  6aru,  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  mi       7.x.    -^                      j  •     i.v           *  j 
left  centre,  designed,  because  the  Government  .  ?^e  pMisetUwas  opposed  in  the  most  de- 
did  not  agree  to  their  demand  so  to  change  '''^^i  f  «?^^f  ^7  .^«  democratic  opposition 
the  senat^-eonsultum  as  to  aUow  an  appeal  An  J^Anti-Plebisoitary  Address"  wi«  issued 
to  the  pUhmiU  only  in  cases  when  the  ^aft  ^^v.-*wi.-^^"'''''?*ll  Committee  in  Pans,  in 
of  the  pUhUcite  shall  have  been  agreed  to  by  ^^^^^  *^«y  ^^^  ^  *^«  P«^P^®- 
both  Chambers.    At  the  reqnest  of  the  Govern-  Will  you,  under  the  semblance  of  a  piffliamentary 


The  Senate  approved  the  draft  of  the  senatu9-    eighteen  years  of  oppression,  of  outrages  to  liberty. 


con^ultum  on  April  20th.  A  few  days  later  nor  Kexico,  nor  Sadowa,  nor  the  debt  increased  by 
(April  23d),  an  imperial  decree  convoked  the  *▼«  milliards,  nor  the  budgets  exceeding  two  mill- 
people  for  if  ay  8th  to  vote  on  the  foUowing  JSl^'iJi^L^^^^ 

T't-    '^       £tfnv  1  A-L     TV     ^  the  enormous  contingents~-tiien  you  cannot  veto 

pUltscite:  "The  people  approves  the  liberal  iiyes."    For  all  thew  evils-the  traces  of  which 

reforms  which  the  Emperor,  with  the  assist-  France  will  be  unable  for  a  long  time  to  efface-^re 

ance  of  the  great  bodies  of  state,  has  carried  the  result  oft^ovUhUdtes  t^en  eighteen  years  a^ 

through  in  the  Constitution  of  1860,  and  adopts  ?imUar  to  that  which  is  now  submitted  to  you.    Fbr 

the  »tnatu,<or>^ltum  of  April  20  Wo  "  /he  ^  ^OiSrofp^o^^^l^^^hTl^S^^ 

ilimperor,  on  the  same  day,  issued  the  toUow-  ©f  the  popular  right  in  the  hands  of  one  man  and 

ing  proclamation :  one  family,  the  confiscation  of  the  imprescriptible 

Palace  of  thb  Ttilmies,  April  23, 1870..  "ght  of  fkiture  generations.    In  the  name  of  Uie 

■n*  rrn-    r.      *•*  *.•      li^  forA  A  sovereignty  of  the  pcoplo  and  of  the  national  dignity, 

Frenchicek  ;  The  Constitution  of  1862,  drawn  up  ^  ^^0  mme  of  order  a£d  social  peace,  which  ca£  only 

in  virtue  <>/^®  J»f  ^<^"7^J{5^  y^^^/^'^^  be  obtained  through  the  conciliation  of  interests  and 

^i?t?w?.l^JTwmnSrI  ^i^^5!r,''^5w^«1.,^i^^^  <^la8»««  '^^  »  »y**«^  ^^fr««  democracy,  reject  by  your 

reesublished  the  empire,  has  given  to  ^ce  eighteen  ^^^  ^^^  new  Constitution.    Protest  by  a  ncMtire 

years  of  calm  and  prospenty  which  have  not  been  ^.^^    by  blank  votes,  or  even  by  abstention;  alllbnns 

without  g  oiy ;  it  has  insured  order,  and  left  a  way  ^^  ^^l^^  ^^^  contriWe  to  the  advantage  if  liberty. 

open  for  all  possible  ameliorations.    Thus,  the  more  ^^^  ourselves,  we  shaU  resolutely  veto"  No,"  a^d 

But  successive  changes  have  altered  the  plobisci-  The  document  was  signed  by  seventeen 
tarybases,  which  could  not  bo  modified  without  an  Deputies,  namelv,  MM.  Emanuel  Arago,  Ban- 
appeal  to  the  nation.  It  becomes,  therefore,  mdis-  ^-^  r»«AL:«„^  "-n^floA*,,^  rk/^.^a^  '?«^*.4.»v« 
pcSsable  that  the  new  constitutional  compact  shall  %^\  Cr6mieux,  Desseaux,  Dorian  Esqmros, 
receive  the  approbation  of  the  people,  as  did  former-  Jules  Ferry,  .uagneur,  Uambetta,  (jramier 
ly  those  of  the  republic  and  of  the  empire.  At  those  Pag^  Girault,  Glais  Bizoin^  Gr6vy,  Magnin, 
two  periods  the  opinion  prevailed  as  I  mvself  be-  Ordinaire,  E.  PeUetan,  and  Simon.    It  was 

iiTlleSd  ""^^"^  ^°''  '^'^^  ^^^^^  H  ^^^^  representatives  of  the 

"  The  Constitution  ofimpcrial  and  democratic  France,  Paris  and  provincial  press.  ,     .       ,        ,      . 
reduced  to  a  smsll  number  of  fundamental  disposi-        The  interest  of  the  people  m  the  election 

tions  which  cannot  be  changed  without  your  assent,  was  intense.    The  number  of  voters  inscribed 

will  have  the  advantage  of  rendering  definitive  the  ^^8  over  10,400,000 :   the  votes  cast  nearly 

IS^n^^es^'oll^e^rrS^^^^^^^^^  »,000,000.    f  he  iiajol^ity  in  fevor  of  the  Gov^ 

political  fluctuations.    The  time  too  olten  lost  in  emment  was  overwhelming,  7,886,484  votes 

violent  and  sterile  controversies  may  henceforward  being  cast  for,  and  only  1,560,709  against  the 

be  more  usefuUv  emploved  in  seeking  out  the  means  Government.      The  foUowing  is  the  oflSdid 

±?I?i? nni^n.  "'''''^  ^^  material  wclfiirc  of  tho  ^^^     ^^  verAed.  by  the  Corps  I^^gisktif  on 

greabeBi  uumocr.  ^^       loi-v 

I  address  all  of  you  who,  on  the  10th  of  December,  ^^7  ^^^^  • 
1848,  sormounted  all  obstacles  to  place  me  at  your  ''"^*' 

head ;  all  who  for  twenty-two  years  have  unceasingly  BIghty-nlne  departments '^^^qSq 

enlarged  my  position  by  your  suflllrages,  sustained  Arrayathome ^^ 

me  by  your  cooperation,  and  recompensed  me  bv  gi^^ikn;  ftiAl«ri;\\\;;;;;:.V^  ^,m 

your  affection.    Give  me  now  a  fresh  proof  of  confl-  ArmylnAlgeift 8B,ltt 

deuce.    In  bringing  to  the  urn  an  smrmativo  vote  

you  will  dissipate  the  menaces  of  the  revolution,  you  Total 7,8M,4&4 
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HO. 

Bighty-nlne  departmeoU 1,495,144 

Army  at  home 40,181 

Navy 6,874 

Cirllianfl  In  Algeria 18.481 

Army  in  Algeria «,088 

Total 1,660,109 

Host  of  the  large  cities  voted,  as  on  former 
occasions,  against  the  Government.    The  fol- 
lowing list  gives  the  vote  of  some  of  the  cities ' 
which  voted  in  the  negative : 


gramme,  which,  if  reali2ed,  will  increase  the  progress 
of  civilization. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  aid  jou  have  given 
me  on  this  occasion.  The  votes,  which  ratify  those 
of  1848, 1851,  and  1852,  reaffirm  your  powers,  and  give 
you,  like  me,  now  force  to  work  for  the  nation.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  may  we  be  fearless  of  the  i^iture ; 
for  who  oppose  the  progressive  march  of  the  riaime 
which  a  great  people  founded  amid  political  trouoles. 
and  which  is  thus  fortified  in  an  era  of  peace  ana 
liberty! 


PSRXlS 

Lyons 

Bordeaux... 
TofQloQse . . . 

Nantes 

LiUe 

Brest 

TooTon 

Le  Ciensot. 
Cberbonrg. . 
Rochefort... 
Perplgnan. . 


No. 


184,946 

85,769 

18,460 

13,534 

10,185 

6,798 

5,506 

5,869 

8,7S8 

3,058 

2,978 

Mid 


T«a. 


180,688 
S3,994 
10,127 
9,112 
0,468 
8,495 
2,436 
4,806 
1,887 
2,872 
1,975 
1,878 


As  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers  in  Paris 
had  voted  i^,  the  Emperor  addressed  a  letter 
to  Marshal  Oanrobert,  in  which  he  says :  *  *  Such 
absurd  and  exaggerated  rumors  have  been  re- 

feated  eonceming  the  vote  of  the  army  in 
'aris,  that  I  am  inclined  to  beg  you  to  say  to 
the  generous  officers  and  soldiers  that  my  con- 
fidence in  the  army  has  never  been  shaken.^' 

On  May  2l8t  the  Emperor  met  the  Legisla- 
tive Bodiea  in  solemn  assembly  in  the  Salle 
d*£t(U^  and  received  from  a  deputation  of  the 
Corps  L^gislatif  the  result  of  the  vote  on  the 
plebiseitum,  M.  Schneider  addressed  the  Em- 
peror on  behalf  of  the  Legislative  Bodies.  The 
Emperor,  in  reply,  made  a  speech,  in  which  he 
said: 

Universal  suffirage,  the  elements  of  which  change 
unoeasingly,  nevertheless  accomplishes  its  purpose 
always.  It  has  for  guides  its  traditions,  the  certainty 
of  its  instincts,  the  fidelity  of  its  svmpathies.  The 
pUbi»cUum  had  for  its  sole  object  the  ratification  by 
the  people  of  constitutional  reiorm.  But,  amid  a  con- 
flict of  opinions,  and  in  the  atruggle  with  its  oppo- 
nents, its  purpose  became  greater.  Let  us  not  regret 
this.  The  adversaries  of  our  institutions  have  nmde 
the  question  one  between  the  empire  and  a  revolu- 
tion. The  nation  has  settled  the  question  in  fiivor 
of  that  svstem  whloh  guarantees  order  and  liberty. 
To-day  the  empire  ia  strong ;  bat  it  will  show  its 
strength  by  its  moderation.  My  government  will 
execute  the  laws  without  partiolitv  or  weakness.  It 
will  not  deviate  IVom  the  line  marsed  out  for  it. 

Bespeoting  all  the  rights  of  its  subjects,  it  will  pro- 
tect them  ul^  and  all  their  interests,  without  the 
thou^t  of  dissenting  votes  or  hostile  manoeuvres. 
But  it  will  also  cause  ^e  national  will  to  be  respected, 
and  will  hold  it  above  all  controversy.  Freed  from 
the  constitutional  questions  which  nave  kept  them 
apart,  its  beat  spirits  will  now  have  but  one  purpose 
— to  rally  rouDcL  the  constitution  which  the  oountir 
has  sanctioned.  Honest  persons  of  all  parties  win 
now  unite  to  soften  the  asperities  of  partisan  passion, 
to  preserve  social  interests  from  the  conti^on  of  false 
doctrines,  and  to  augtaent  bv  all  lawfril  means  the 
grandeur  and  prosperity  of  France.  We  shall  labor 
to  diffuse  instruction,  to  simplify  administrative 
measures,  to  introduce  into  the  code  ameliorations  in 
favor  of  the  agricultural  interest^  and  to  develop  pub- 
lic works.  We  shall  give  our  time  to  the  reduction 
and  best  distribution  of  taxation.    Such  is  our  pro- 


A  new  modification  of  the  ministry  took 
place  on  May  15th,  when  the  Duke  de  Gra- 
mont  was  appointed  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  M.  Mige,  a  deputy  in  the  Corps  L^gis- 
Ifltif,  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  M. 
Plichon,  also  a  deputy  in  the  Corps  L^gislatif, 
as  Minister  of  Public  Works.  The  relations  of 
France  to  foreign  countries  had,  up  to  this 
time,  been  of  the  most  amicable  character.  On 
June  20th  the  ministry,  in  reply  to  an  inter- 
pellation of  M.  Mouy,  who  regarded  the  rail- 
road over  St.  Gothard  as  involving  a  danger 
for  France  on  the  part  of  Northern  Germany, 
declared  that  the  road  was  entirely  harmless. 

On  June  80th,  during  the  discussion  of  the 
military  contingent  for  1871,  M.  OUivier  de- 
clared in  the  name  of  the  Government  that "  the 
preservation  of  peace  at  no  time  had  been  more 
certain  than  just  now."  But,  only  a  few  days 
after  this  declaration,  the  offer  of  the  Spanish 
crown  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem  pre- 
cipitated the  country  into  a  terrible  war  with 
the  whole  of  Germany,  in  the  course  of  which 
France  was  invaded  by  a  powerfhl  German 
army,  the  Emperor  captured,  his  dynasty  over- 
thrown, and  a  republic  improvised.  The  prog- 
ress of  this  war,  with  which  the  history  of 
France  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  is 
to  a  large  extent  indissolubly  interwoven,  will 
be  treated  in  the  special  article  on  the  Gebbcak- 
Fbsngh  Wab. 

FREEDMEN,  REFUGEES,  AND  ABAN- 
DONED LANDS  (Thb  Bubeau  op).  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  having  signed  the  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation,  January  1,  1863,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  Bureau  of  Emancipation  was  intro- 
duced into  Congress,  January  12th,  but  failed 
to  pass.  A  new  bill  was  presented,  December 
14,  1868,  and  was  passed  m  the  House,  March 
1, 1864,  by  69  yeas  to  67  nays.  The  Senate 
amended  this  bill  by  putting  the  Bureau  under 
the  charge  of  the  Treasury ;  and,  before  any 
agreement  of  the  two  Houses,  Congress  ad- 
journed. On  the  2d  of  February,  1866,  a  new 
bill  was  agreed  on  in  committee,  which  passed 
the  House,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  A 
conference  was  ordered ;  and  March  8, 1865,  a 
new  bill  was  reported,  passed  by  both  Houses, 
and  approved  by  President  Lincoln  on  the  same 
day.  By  the  terms  of  this  act,  the  Bureau  was 
to  continue  ^'  during  the  present  war  of  rebel- 
lion, and  for  one  year  thereafter ;  ^'  and  to  it 
were  committed  the  supervision  and  manage- 
ment of  all  abandoned  lands,  and  the  control 
of  idl  subjects  relating  to  refugees  and  freedmen 
from  insurrectionary  States,  or  from  any  district 
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of  country  within  the  territory  embraced  in  the  commander-in-chie^  by  emancipation  nnder 
operations  of  the  army.  It  was  to  be  under  the  the  lawB  of  States,  and  by  constitntiofnal 
managementof  a  commissioner  to  be  appointed  amendment,  available  to  them,  and  beneficial 
by  the  Presideut,  with  a  salary  of  $8,000,  who  to  the  republic."  The  same  aot  authorized 
was  to  be  aided  by  ten  clerks.  The  commis-  the  commissioner  to  appoint  as  many  agents, 
sioner  was  to  give  bonds  in  $60,000,  and  his  clerks,  and  assistants,  as  he  should  deem 
chief  clerk  in  $10,000  more.  The  President  necessary;  and  military  officers,  or  enlisted 
was  also  authorized  to  appoint  assistant  com-  men,  could  be  detailed  for  this  purpose.  And 
missioners,  not  exceeding  ten  in  number,  for  power  was  given  to  the  commissioner  to  seizCf 
each  of  the  States  declared  to  be  in  insurrec-  use,  lease,  or  seU,  all  lands  and  buildings  for- 
tion,  each  of  whom  was  to  give  bonds  in  $20,-  merly  held  under  color  of  title  by  the  late  ao- 
000,  and  was  to  receive  a  salary  of  $2,500.  called  Confederate  States,  and  appropriate  the 
Military  officers  could  be  detailed  and  assigned  proceeds  to  the  education  of  the  freed  people ; 
to  duty  under  this  act  without  increase  of  pay  and,  when  the  Bureau  should  cease  to  exist, 
or  allowances.  As  no  money  was  appropriated,  snch  of  the  Gonfederate  States  as  should  make 
it  was  evidently  intended  that  aU  tne  Bureau  provision  for  the  education  of  their  citizens, 
officers  should  be  taken  from  the  army.  And  without  distinction  of  color,  were  to  receive 
the  Secretary  of  War  was  empowered  to  direct  all  sums  remaining  unexpended  from  such  sales 
snch  issues  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  fuel,  as  or  rentals.  The  commissioner  was  also  au- 
he  should  deem  needful  for  the  immediate  and  thorized  to  cooperate  with  private  benevolent 
temporary  shelter  and  supply  of  destitute  and  associations  of  citizens  in  aid  of  freedmen,  and 
suffering  refugees  and  freedmen,  with  their  to  hire  buildings  for  their  schools  when  such 
wives  and  children.  associations  provide  the  teachers ;  and  he  was 
The  act  further  provided  that  the  commis-  to  furnish  protection  for  the  sa^e-conduct  of 
sioner  should  be  authorized  to  set  apart  for  the  such  schools.  And,  wherever  the  ordinary 
use  of  loyal  reftigees  and  freedmen  such  tracts  course  of  judicial  proceedings  was  interrupted 
of  land  within  the  insurrectionary  States  as  by  the  war,  the  commissioner  was  autiior- 
should  have  been  abandoned  by  the  owners,  or  ized  to  extend  military  protection  to,  and  hare 
to  which  the  United  States  should  have  ac-  military  jurisdiction  concerning,  the  free  en- 
quired title;  and  to  every  male  citizen,  whether  joyment  of  all  immunities  and  rights  orer 
refugee  or  freedman,  forty  acres  of  land  were  all  citizens  of  the  insurrectionary  States  witii- 
assigned ;  and  the  refugee  or  freedman  was  to  out  respect  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
be  protected  in  the  use  and  epjoyment  of  the  of  slavery,  especially  in  regard  to  the  right  to 
land  for  three  years  at  a  rental  of  six  per  cen-  make  and  enforce  contracts,  sue,  and  be  parties 
turn  on  its  taxable  value.  And  at  the  end  of  to  suits,  own  real  estate,  and  bear  arms, 
three  years  the  lands  could  be  purchased  by  By  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  making  appro- 
the  occupant  upon  payment  of  its  value,  re-  priations  for  tiie  army,  $500,000  was  appro- 
ceiving  such  title  as  the  United  States  could  priated  for  schools  and  asylums,  including  their 
convey.  construction,  rental,  and  repairs. 

There  is  no  mention  of  education  in  the  act.  In  July,  1868,  Congress  enacted  that  the 

It  was  intended  for  the  support  and  protection  Bureau  should  continue  in  force  for  one  year 

of  refugees  and  freedmen,  and  to'insure  them  from  and  after  July  16, 1868,  and  the  Secretary 

a  home  out  of  confiscated  lands.  of  War  was  directed  to  reestablish  said  Bureau 

On  the  2d  of  June,  President  Johnson  issued  where  the  same  has  been  whoUy  or  in  part  dia* 
an  order  that  all  officers  of  the  Treasury  De-  continued,  provided  the  personal  safety  of  the 
partment,  all  military  officers,  and  aU  others  in  freedmen  should  require  it.  This  act  was  pre- 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  should  turn  sented  to  the  President  for  his  approval,  and, 
over  to  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  all  abandoned  not  being  signed  by  him,  nor  vetoed,  was  de- 
lands  and  property  contemplated  in  the  origi-  clared  by  the  Department  of  State  to  have 
nal  act,  now  in  their  possession ;  they  were  become  a  law  without  his  approval.  By  this 
also  to  turn  over  to  them  all  fimds  collected  law  the  Secretary  of  War  was  ordered  to  dis- 
hy tax,  or  otherwise,  for  the  benefit  of  refugees  continue  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  in  any 
or  freedmen,  or  arising  from  abandoned  lands.  State  restored  in  its  constitutional  relations 
or  from  property  set  apart  for  their  use.  and  represented  in  Congress,  unless,  on  con- 
A  further  bUl,  to  continue  the  Bureau  for  snltation  with  the  commissioner,  he  should  be 
two  years  after  its  passage,  was  enacted  July  of  the  opinion  that  the  further  continuance  of 
16,  1866,  pas^ng  both  Houses  by  a  two-thirds  the  Bureau  would  be  necessary.  But  it  was 
minority  oyer  a  presidential  veto.  This  bill  provided  that  the  educational  division  of  the 
greatly  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  Bureau,  giv-  Bureau  should  not  be  affected  or  interfered 
ing  the  commissioner  discretionary  power  over  with,  until  the  State  should  have  made  suitable 
its  funds,  and  extending  "  to  all  loyal  refbgees  provision  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
and  freedmen,  so  far  as  the  same  shall  be  ne-  the  freedmen.  The  law  also  provided  that 
oessary  to  enable  them  as  speedily  as  prac-  unexpended  balances  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
ticable  to  become  self-supporting  citizens  of  missioner  might,  in  the  discretion  of  the  oom- 
the  United  States,  and  to  aid  them  in  making  missioner,  be  applied  to  the  education  of  freed- 
the  freedom .  conferred  by  proclamation  of  the  men  and  refugees. 
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On  the  8d  of  Aagnst,  1868,  CongTOBS  passed 
a  law,  orer  the  presidential  veto,  that  the  duties 
and  powers  of  the  commiseioner  should  con- 
tinue to  be  discharged  by  the  then  oommis- 
sioner  (General  O.  O.  Howard) ;  and,  in  case  of 
his  death  or  resignation,  the  yaoancy  was  to  be 
filled  by  the  President  on  the  nomination  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  by  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate ;  and  army  officers  were  forbid- 
den to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  commissioner, 
unless  appointed  by  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  In  case  of  vacancy  of  the  office 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  its  duties  were 
to  be  performed  by  the  acting  assistant  a^ju- 
tanlrgeneral  of  the  Bureau ;  and  the  commis- 
sioner was  ordered  to  withdraw  the  Bureau 
from  the  several  States  after  the  first  day  of 
the  next  January,  1869;  but  its  educational 
department,  and  the  collection  and  payment 
of  moneys  due  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines, 
were  to  be  oontuiued.  The  educational  work 
of  the  Bureau  was  therefore  continued  till 
July  1, 1870;  but  its  collection  of  the  pay  of 
colored  soldiers  and  sulors  still  goes  on,  under 
a  law  tiuit  all  moneys  due  them  shall  be  made 
payable  to  the  order  of  the  commissioner. 

Abandoned  Land9, — ^The  bill  organiaing  the 
Bureau  became  a  law  in  March,  1865,  and  in 
the  subsequent  June  Mr.  Johnson  directed  all 
officers  of  the  Treasury  Department,  all  mili- 
tary officers,  and  all  others  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States  to  turn  over  to  the  Bureau 
all  abandoned  lands,  and  all  fonds  collected  by 
tax  or  otherwise,  for  the  benefit  of  refugees  or 
freedmen,  or  acquired  from  abandoned  lands. 
But  the  rapid  use  of  the  pardoning  power  soon 
placed  the  late  owners  in  aposition  to  demand 
their  real  estate;  and  the  commissioner  did 
not  think  it  advisable  to  looate  refugees  or 
freedmen  on  lands  which  he  was  likely  to  be 
called  on  to  restore  so  soon ;  no  guarantee  of 
possession  could  be  given  to  the  occupants.  In 
1805,  768,500  acres  of  land  had  been  taken 
possession  of;  but  before  another  year  496,869 
acres  had  been  restored  to  the  pardoned 
owners.  In  1867-1868  only  139,684  acres  re- 
mained under  the  control  of  the  Bureau ;  and 
orders  were  then  issued  for  the  restoration  of 
this  land,  or  for  dropping  it  from  the  returns, 
except  in  cases  where  Government  had  per- 
fected its  title  by  due  process  of  law.  As  a 
means  of  benefiting  the  refdgee  and  the  freed- 
man  from  the  abandoned  lands  of  the  Southern 
States,  the  Bureau  has  been  useless,  except 
that  it  ooUeoted  $400,000  from  rents. 

TrarutpifrtaUon. — ^The  abolition  of  slavery 
so  disturbed  the  relatioxui  between  the  late 
master  and  slave,  that  the  blacks  deserted 
their  plantations  in  large  numbers,  and  crowded 
into  cities  and  around  centres  of  population. 
Over  20,000  found  their  way  into  Washington 
alone.  The  labor-market  of  fdl  Southern  cities 
was  overstocked,  wMle  there  was  a  great  call 
for  labor  from  the  country.    Orders  for  trans* 

Eortation  were  tiierefore  issued,  removing  the 
tborer  to  the  place  of  demand;  but  in  the 


subsequent  year  these  orders  were  restricted 
to  those  unable  to  work,  except  in  extreme 
cases,  and  to  prevent  actual  sufiering.  Teachers 
were  carried  free  to  and  from  their  schools, 
and  food  was  transported  wherever  'suffering 
existed.  The  following  statistics  show  the 
total  amount  of  transportation  furnished  by 
the  Bureau : 


RoftigMt. 

FiMdaun. 

Tauhen. 

Toul. 

To  Sept  80,  1686.. 
"      IMT.. 

TolCar*h20,1860.. 

641 
809 

16,081 

8,983 

1S8 

Ill 
9,964 
1,978 
1,121 

10,884 

19,978 

6,481 

1,618 
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*  •  •  ■ 

.  ■  ■  • 

•  •  «  • 

88,406 

In  addition  to  the  transportation  of  the 
laborer,  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  were  con« 
stantly  called  on  to  arbitrate  between  the  em- 
ployer and  his  workmen.  In  the  short  space 
of  three  months,  Qeneral  Whittlesey,  Superin- 
tendent for  North  Carolina,  reported  8,405 
cases  where  there  were  complaints  of  cruelty 
and  of  refiisal  to  pay  wages  on  the  one  side,  or  to 
adhere  to  the  onginal  terms  of  the  contract  on 
the  other;  and  Mr.  Elliott,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  of  Freedmen,  thought  that 
one  hundred  thousand  such  cases  were  heard 
and  acted  on  in  a  angle  year.  Contracts  were 
drawn  up  between  the  two  parties;  in  one 
State,  and  in  a  single  year,  not  less  than  80,000 
such  contracts  were  executed  in  duplicate. 
The  rights  of  the  black  man  were  guarded  by 
the  Bureau  as  a  military  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ments 

Claims  and  BounUes. — ^When  colored  men 
were  first  cfdled  into  military  service,  their 
ignorance  exposed  them  to  great  frauds  in  the 
collection  of  their  pay  and  bounties ;  Govern- 
ment was  also  defrauded  by  false  papers  and 
personations.  A  Claim  Division  was  there- 
fore established  in  March,  1866,  and  all  officers 
and  agents  of  the  Bureau  were  directed  to  for- 
ward all  claims  of  the  blacks  against  the  Gk>v- 
emment  without  charge.  In  March,  -1867, 
Congress  enacted  a  law  that  *'  all  chedcs  and 
Treasury  certificates  *  *  *  to  be  issued 
in  settlement  of  daima  for  pay  of  bounty  or 
prize  money,  or  other  moneys  due  to  colored 
soldiers  or  marines,  or  their  legal  representa- 
tives, now  residing  or  who  may  have  resided 
in  any  State  in  which  slavery  existed  in  the 
year  1860,  the  daim  of  which  has  been  or  may 
be  presented  by  an  agent  or  attorney,  shall  be 
made  payable  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Freedmen*s  Bureau.''  Nearly  all  the  colored 
troops  collected  their  pay  through  this  chan- 
nel, and  to  them  were  paid,  in  but  little  more 
than  three  years,  and  without  expense,  $7,- 
688,618.61.  In  March,  1870,  the  A^utant- 
Gcneral  of  the  Army  notified  the  Bureau  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  frauds  committed  by  at- 
torneys and  claim-agents  in  certain  States 
lately  in  rebellion,  in  connection  with  claims 
of  colored  soldiers  for  commutation  for  rations 
while  prisoners  of  war,  and  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  identifying  the  claimants,  and  in  order 
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to  secure  to  them  the  full  amount  of  sucli  At  a  subsequent  period,  Congees  trans- 
claims,  all  such  claims  in  the  future  would  be  ferred  $50,000  for  the  purchase  of  seeds  for 
referred  to  the  Bureau  for  evidence  to  perfect  the  South ;  and  three  appropriations,  amount- 
the  same,  to  be  obtained  through  its  officers  ing  to  $55,000,  were  made  for  the  poor  cf 
and  agents  stationed  at  or  near  the  residences  Washington;  and  these  four  appropriations 
of  the  claimants ;  and  that  payment  would  be  were  distdbnted  through  the  agency  of  the 
made  through  the  same  channel,  the  officer  or  Bureau. 

agent  making  the  payment  to  be  required  to  Medical  Supplies, — ^The  organization  of  the 
pay  the  amount  due  to  the  claimant  in  person.  Bureau  found  tne  blacks  of  the  South  suffering 
In  this  way  fraud  upon  both  Government  and  fearfully  from  epidemics.  In  some  crowded 
soldier  was  greatly  prevented.  As  far  as  pos-  and  unhealthy  localities  the  death-rate  was 
sible  all  colored  pensioners  are  now  paid  as  high  as  80  per  cent.  In  1865-'66  fifty-eix 
through  the  Bureau.  hospitals,  with  a  capacity  of  4,422  beds,  ten 
Supplies  of  Food, — In  issuing  rations  for  the  hospital-camps,  and  ftve  orphan  asylums,  were, 
suffering,  the. Bureau  supplied  all  worthy  ap-  under  its  charge.  The  following  year  the 
plicants,  irrespective  of  age,  sex,  or  color.  The  hospitals  were  generally  changed  into  dispen- 
issue  of  rations  commenced  as  early  as  June,  saries,  with  out-door  relief.'  In  1868-^69  all 
1866.  Officers  of  the  Bureau  were  instructed  the  hospitals  but  two,  and  all  the  48  dlspen- 
to  hold  each  plantation,  county,  parish,  and  saries,  were  closed.  These  two  hospitals  con- 
town,  responsible  for  its  own  poor ;  but,  with  tained  541  patients,  all  totally  helpless.  The 
very  few  exceptions.  State  and  municipal  au-  records  of  the  Burean  show  about  half  a  mill- 
thorities  refused  to  provide  for  old  and  infirm  ion  of  recorded  cases  of  medical  treatment, 
freedmen,  many  of  whom  were  blind,  deaf,  or  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  an  equal  nnm- 
too  aged  to  labor.  Deprived  of  their  masters^  her  were  nnrecorded ;  making  a  total  of  a 
support,  they  must  have  been  left  to  perish,  million  persons  who  received  assistance  during 
but  for  the  kindly  offices  of  the  Bureau.  The  the  existence  of  the  Bureau, 
issue  of  rations  in  1866  was  quite  large,  that  EAueatum, — ^Aiter  the  first  year  or  two  of 
for  the  month  of  September  alone  being  the  Bureau's  existence,  its  work  became  chieflj 
1,450,648.  In  August,  1866,  a  circular  was  educational.  It  early  allied  itself  with  the 
issued,  ordering  the  discontinuance  of  rations,  benevolent  societies  of  the  North,  the  Burean 
except  to  the  sick  in  hospitals  and  in  orphan  building  or  hiring  school-houses,  the  societies 
asylums.  In  March,  1867,  when  a  general  cry  famishing  the  teachers.  The  amount  paid  by 
came  up  from  the  South  for  aid,  owing  to  the  Government  for  this  educational  work  has  been 
failure  of  the  crops,  the  Senate  requested  Gen-  found  to  be  about  equal  to  that  contributed  by 
eral  Howard  to  report  his  information  as  to  benevolence.  At  one  time  the  American  Mis- 
cases  of  extreme  want,  and  to  submit  his  esti-  sionary  Association  had  six  hundred  teachers 
mate  of  the  amount  of  funds  necessary  for  the  in  the  Southern  States,  and  England  sent 
purchase  of  food.  He  reported  82,612  whites  over  half  a  million  dollars  for  colored  edn- 
and  24,288  blacks  suffering  from  lack  of  food ;  cation.  Schools  were  established  in  all  large 
and  that  to  supply  them  for  five  months,  till  towns,  and  in  many  villages.  So  great  was 
the  new  crop  should  come  in,  eight  and  a  half  the  desire  of  the  blacks  for  education,  that 
million  rations  would  be  required,  valued  at  at  the  close  of  each  term  the  schools  have  gen- 
$2,188,750.  It  was,  therefore,  enacted  that  erdly  been  kept  open  through  the  vacations 
the  Secretary  of  War  should,  through  the  Bu-  by  teachers  for  extra  tuition,  or  by  the  older 
reau  and  out  of  its  appropriations,  issue  sup-  pupils.  In  1868,  178  schools  were  continned 
plies  of  food  to  the  destitute  and  helpless,  in  Louisiana  through  the  hot  summer  vacation ; 
sufficient  to  prevent  starvation  and  extreme  76  in  Mississippi ;  80  in  Kentucky ;  in  all,  over 
want ;  and  General  Howard  applied  $500,000  600  schools  were  kept  open  that  summer  during 
for  this  purpose.  The  relief  granted  fi*om  the  vacation.  In  1869, 1,200  schools  were  car- 
this  fund  consisted  of  one  bushel  of  com  and  ried  on  through  the  snmmer  vacation.  Half  a 
eight  pounds  of  meat  per  month  for  each  adult ;  million  of  scholars  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
one-half  that  amount  for  children  nnder  four-  schools  under  the  charge  of  the  Burean,  and  it 
teen ;  and  the  total  amount  that  year  was  is  estimated  that  as  many  more  have  received 
850,886  pounds  of  pork  and  bacon,  and  6,809,-  instruction  elsewhere.  There  are  eleven  so- 
296  pounds  of  com;  the  total  expense  was  called  colleges  or  universities,  seventy-four 
$445,993.86,  or  about  eight  dollars  a  head  for  high,  and  sixty-one  normal  schools,  -specially 
fbnr  months.  The  following  table  shows  the  designed  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
issue  of  over  twenty  million  rations  to  depend-  children  of  the  freedmen.  Twelve  hnndred 
ent  refugees  and  freedmen :  and  eighty  school-houses  have  been  erected, 

at  an  average  cost  of  $1,900,  of  which  the  Bu*' 
reau  still  controls  180;  educational  and  other 
societies,  606 ;  and  the  freedmen  themselves, 
562.  Appropriations  have  been  made  for 
the  constraction,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  334 
school-houses,  for  the  repairs  of  198,  and 
for  the  rental  of  598 ;  the  Bureau  paying  a 
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rent  of  $120  per  annam  where  there  were  not  This  does  not  inclnde  $2,880,788,  which  was 

more  than  thirty  echoUtfB.    .The  educational  taken  from  stores  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the 

statistics  of  the  Bureau  show  tl^e  following  war,  and  furnished  in  the  shape  of  rations  to 

number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  scholars :  the  poor  and  the  hungry.    Had  these  stores 
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been  sold,  thej  would  not  probably  have  real- 
ized one-third  of  their  cost.    But,  charging 
oh'kir        them  at  their  cost  price,  the  whole  expense  of 
ioo;4OT        ^^^  Bureau  has  been  $15,859,092.27,  and  the 
108^866        amount   expended  for   cnaritable   purposes, 
ii«!lli-    $7,677,590.90. 


The  financial  statistics  show  the  following  ^  ^^  a  debate  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  Setlor 

receipts  and  expenditures  from  March,  1865,  to  Castellw:  pomted  to  the  work  of  the  Freed- 

Ausust  80  1870 :  men's  Bureau  as  a  triumphant  refutation  ot 

'          '   TOKMOTB.  the  assertions  of  the  superiority  of  a  monar- 

Congrevstonai  Appropriations $10,780,750  00  chy  to  a  republic.    And  in  his  report  to  the 

BounUw,  etc *80*ooo  00  *^*^<>"^**  ^^  France  on  public  instruction  in 

Poo?or  wiihtoeUMi!*'.'//.!!.'.'.'!!!!!'.!!.*!!!        b^ooo  oo  this  country,  M.  Hoppin  says  that  nothing  re- 

Betajreet*  and  freedmen's  Fund ^^^*SS  S  Aeots  more  honor  on  the  United  States  than 

SchoolFond 19,90^  w  ^^  ^eal  which  the  Government  and  private 

Total $18,098,801  97  associations  displayed  during  the  most  terrible 

BZPKNmTOBn.  periods  of  the  great  war  of  secession  to  assure 

Salaries  and  Kunning  BxpenseB $8,889,480  78  to  the  negroes  of  the  South  the  means  of  ex- 

Cbaritabie  Pnrposea JSS^'2?  S  isteuce,  and  to  erect  schools  for  them  and  their 

fS^mtion:::;::::::;::::::;:::::::::::   'SiSSS  ohudren.  without  doubt,  the  foundation  which 

coiiectlon  of  B<ninties.V.V......V. '.'.'. '..'.'.'..*      979)665  14  has  been  thus  laid  will  secure  the  intellectual 

Balances  on  iiand  (Au^nsi  81, 1870) '_^^^  improvement  of  a  large  portion  of  the  present 

Total $13,098^804  97  youthful  colored  generation. 

G 

GilS-WORKS.  During  the  year  1870  the  GEOGRAPHICAL  EXPLOBATIOiTS  AND 
greater  portion  of  the  Bechton  Chartered  Gas  DISCOVERIES  IN  1870.  The  record  of  po- 
Corapany^s  Works  has  been  completed,  which  graphical  discovery,  in  1870,  is  less  fruitful 
will  manufacture  for  the  (London)  City  Gas*  in  great  events,  or  even  great  enterprises. 
Works,  the  Victoria  Dock  Gas-Works,  and  for  than  any  year  of  the  previous  decade.  More, 
themselves.  This  establishment  is  a  great  perhi^s,  may  have  been  accomplished  than  is 
engineering  work ;  one  thousand  tons  of  coal  now  known,  for  some  of  the  expeditions  un- 
per  day  will  be  distilled  in  the  retorts  when  dertaken  in  the  previous  year  required  a  long 
in  full  operation.  The  coals  are  landed  on  time  for  their  completion;  but,  so  far  as  intelli- 
a  curved  pier  400  feet  in  length,  bending  genoe  has  been  received,  most  of  the  various 
into  the  river,  and  laid  with  rails,  which  con-  enterprises  attempted  or  projected  in  1869 
nect  with  railways  running  all  round  and  had  either  failed  utterly,  or  remained  without 
through  the  works.  There  are  four  retort-  result  at  the  dose  of  1870.  The  great  war  be* 
houses,  each  860  feet  long  and  00  feet  wide^  tween  France  and  Germany,  and  the  threaten- 
and  the  two  chimneys  connected  with  the  re-  ing  condition  of  political  affairs  throughout 
tort  covers  are  100  feet  high.  The  coal-stores  Europe,  are  responsible  for  a  part,  though  by  no 
are  770  feet  long  and  120  feet  wide.  The  four  means  the  whole  of  this.  The  war  and  the 
buildings  for  the  purifiers  and  scrubbers  are  downfall  of  the  French  Empire  prevented  the 
each  250  feet  square,  the  two  boiler-houses  are  starting  of  the  French  Arctic  Expedition,  and 
each  52  feet  by  88  feet,  the  two  meter-houses  the  recall  of  General  Faidherbe  from  Sene- 
80  feet  by  30  feet^  the  engines  and  exhausters  gambia,  and  of  some  of  the  ablest  French  of- 
occupy  two  similar-sized  buildings,  and  in  the  Seers  from  Algeria,  effectually  checked  the 
rear  are  well-built  sheds,  850  feet  long  by  100  projected  African  expeditions  which  were  pre- 
feet  deep,  for  the  manufacture  and  storage  of  paring  to  go  out  under  the  protection  and  di- 
ommouia,  etc.  On  the  left  of  the  works  are  *  reotion  of  these  officers.  The  same  cause  also 
four  gasholders,  each  180  feet  diameter  and  40  effectually  hindered  all  explorations  in  Cam- 
feet  deep,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  one  mill-  bodia  and  Southeastern  Asia  generally,  which 
ion  feet  each.  The  gas  is  conveyed  to  the  city  promised  to  be  so  fruitful  in  interesting  obser- 
throngh  eight  miles  of  48-inch  pipes,  whence  vations. 

it  will  be  conducted  to  Westminster  through  The  German  as  well  as  the  English,  Swed- 

three  miles  of  86-inoh  pipes.  This  is  the  largest  ish,  and  Russian  efforts  to  reach  the  high  lati- 

gas- works  in  the  world,  and,  when  in  full  tudes  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  even  the  Pole 

work,  will  produce  10,000,000  cubic  feet  of  itself,  proved  failures,  mainly  from  an  unpro- 

gas  per  day.  pitious  season ;  and,  though  the  summer  and 
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autamn  of  1870  were  remarkably  favorable,  Remarkable  as  the  year  1870  was  for  the 

the  war  prevented  any  expeditions  from  at-  number  of  its  illnstrions  dead,  there  were  Yer^ 

tempting  fbrther  disooveries.    The  American  few  of  them  identified  with  geographical  sci- 

expedition  was  deferred  to  the  su mmer  of  1 871 ,  ence.  The  most  eminent  of  these  few  was  Baron 

and  Captain  Hall,  instead  of  Dr.  Hayes,  is  to  Charles  Alexander  Anselme  Hngel,  an  Aos- 

be  its  leader.    Congress  has  made  an  appro-  trian  nobleman,  who,  nearly  forty  years  ago, 

priation  for  the  purpose  sufficient  to  secure  at  his  own  cost,  undertook  a  tour  of  explora- 

fair  probabilities  of  saccess.    Still,  so  stub-  tion  in  Asia  and  Africa,  which  lasted  six  years, 

bomly  has  the  icy  North  refused  for  these  four  and  was  conducted  on  a  scale  of  liberality  at 

hundred  years  past  to  reveal  its  secrets,  that  we  that  time  unprecedented.    His  narratives  of 

need  not  be  surprised  if  this  expedition  should  his  travels  are  yet  some  of  the  most  valuable 

be  added  to  the  already  long  list  of  failures.  of  our  geographical  authorities.    {See  Huoez., 

Explorations   in   Northern  Central  AfHca  in  this  volume.)    He  died  on  the  2d  of  Octo- 

have  not  been  prosecuted  with  much  zeal  dnr-  ber,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years, 

ing  the  year,  or,  if  they  have,  the  results  are  Mr.  James  Macqueen,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  an  Eng- 

as  yet  unknown.    Sir  Samuel  Baker's  geo-  lish  geographer,  specially  devoted  to  African 

grapbico-military     expedition     toward     the  geography,  and  identified  with  the  exploration 

sources  of  the  White  Nile  was   delayed  a  of  the  Niger  or  Quorra  Rivei^  died  in  Glas- 

twelvemonth,  in  consequence  of  the  condition  gow.  May  14th,  at  the  advancea  age  of  ninety- 

of  the  stream,  and  the  obstruction  by  a  trop-  two. 

ical  growth  of  reeds  and  cane,  which  had  Mr.  Marcus  Williams,  a  citizen  of  Newark, 

completely  blockaded  tdl  progress,  but  at  the  N.  J.,  but  for  many  years  past  engaged  in 

latest  accounts  was  again  making  slow  and  travel  and  exploration  in  South  America,  and 

painM  progress.  -Dr.  Livingstone  has  been  who  had  contributed  much  to  geographical 

heard  from,  but  not  directly.    There  is  reaton  science,  died  in  Maranham,  Bradl,  on  the  15th 

to  believe  he  is  living,  but  he  has  undoubtedly  of  February. 

suffered  much,  and  is  strangely  silent  in  re-  But  if  the  deaths  of  eminent  geographers  have 
gard  to  his  plans,  if  he  has  formed  any.  The  been  few,  their  books,  recording  their  past  ex- 
diamond-fields  in.  South  Central  Africa  have  plorations,  have  been  many.  One  of  the  most  re- 
attracted  much  attention,  and  a  large  emi-  markable  and  elaborate  of  these  is  the'*  History 
gration  to  the  region  where  they  are  found,  of  the  Discoverv  of  Maine,"  prepared  fer  the 
Opinion  is  greatly  divided  as  to  their  value,  Maine  Historical  Society  by  the  distinguished 
some  regarding  them  as  merely  superior  quartz  German  traveller,  J.  G-.  Kohl,  of  Bremen.  It  is 
crystals,  while  others  contend  that  they  are  an  exhaustive  work  on  tiie  discoveries  on  the 
genuine  gems  of  remarkable  purity  and  lustre,  east  coast  of  America  from  the  time  of  the  North- 
The  truth  probably  is  that  some  diamonds  men  in  990  to  the  Charter  of  Gilbert  in  1678.  It 
have  been  found  there,  but  that  generally  they  is  illustrated  with  twenty-three  maps,  the  latest 
are  not  of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  some,  per-  of  which  is  that  of  Meroator  in  1569.  The 
haps  many  cases,  quartz  crystals  have  been  '*  Voyage  across  South  America "  of  M.  Paul 
mistaken  for  diamonds.  Marcoy,  profusely  illustrated  with  landscape 

In  Asia  the  principal  interest  has  centred  views,  and  pictures  exhibiting  the  appearance, 
around  the  Pamir  Steppe,  and  the  efforts  of  dress,  habits,  manners,  and  dwellings,  of  the 
Mr.  Hayward,  a  retired  English  officer,  to  various  races  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
penetrate  to  it.  Under  the  appropriate  head  Is  more  than  a  mere  illustrated  book  of 
we  shall  give  a  summary  of  what  be  has  ac-  travels,  and  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a 
complish^.  Australian  explorations  have  not  valuable  contribution  to  South  American 
been  active  during  the  year,  and  the  accessions  geography.  It  has  not  been  republished 
to  our  knowledge  of  that  great  continent  have  in  tiiis  country,  but  some  portions  of  it  have 
been  unusually  meagre.  On  our  own  continent,  been  translated  for  literary  periodicals.  The 
there  have  been  endorations  in  some  of  the  **  Japon  Illustr6  '*  of  M.  Humbert,  tlie  Swiss 
new  territories,  in  luinitoba,  the  old  Red  River  minister  to  Japan,  is  another  valuaUe  addition 
country  of  British  America,  and  especially  to  our  knowledge  of  that  extraordinary  peo* 
in  the  various  isthmuses  of  Central  Amer*  pie.  Three  American  gentlemen,  connected 
lea,  where  at  any  time  a  ship-canal  has  been  witii  the  Russian- American  Telegraph  Com- 
deemed  possible.  The  United  States  Gk>vem-  pany's  stafl^  in  1666-'67,  have  given  interest- 
ment  has  had  parties  of  zealous  explorers  at  ing  descriptions  of  the  regions  they  visited, 
work  at  two  points,  the  Istiimus  of  Darien  and  viz. :  Mr.  w.  H.  Dall,  who  confined  his  obser- 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  Thus  &r  their  wtions  mainly  to  Alaska  and  our  new  posses- 
explorations  indicate  that  locks  will  be  neces-  sions  there ;  Mr.  George  Eennan,  in  his  ^  Tent- 
sary  to  overcome  the  elevation,  which,  though  Life  in  Siberia,"  who  gave  a  very  interesting  de- 
not  in  itself  very  great,  is  sufficiently  so  to  scription  of  the  people  and  country  of  East- 
make  the  oonstruction  of  a  canal  on  a  dead  em  Siberia,  of  which  so  littie  is  known ;  and 
level,  either  by  deep  cuttings  or  a  tunnel,  im-  Colonel  l^omas  W.  Enox,  f^o  described  the 
practicable,  except  at  an  expense  too  great  to  circumstances  and  perils  of  a  journey  across 
be  warranted  by  the  benefits  which  would  ao-  the  two  continents, 
crae  from  it  M^jor  F.  Millingen,  of  the  British  Army,  haa 
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given,  in  Lis  '^  Wild  I^e  among  the  Koords,"  I.    Abotio  and  Aktabotio  Rbgiosb. — ^The 

a  graphic  deaoription  of  the  acenerj  and  in-  existenoe  of  an  open  water-passage  and  proh- 

faabitants  of  tiie  remote  and  hitherto  almoat  ably  of  an  open  polar  sea,  north  of  the  Aineri- 

nnknown  distriots  of  Koordistan  and  Upper  can  Continent,  received  additional  confirmation 

Armenia ;  and  Mr.  Dooglas  W.  Ereshfield,  an  in  the  early  aatnmn  of  1870  hy  the  capture  of 

accomplished  geographer,  has  thrown  mnoh  a  right  whale  north  or  rather  northwest  of  Behr- 

light  on  the  neighboring  and  little  explored  ing^s  Straits^  which  had  in  its  body  a  harpoon  be- 

regions  of  the  Oancasos  in  his  "  Joomey  in  the  longing  to  a  ship  at  that  time  in  the  Greenland 

Caucasua,  and  Ascent  of  Easbek  and  Elbruz."  seas.  As  the  Arctic  right  whale  is  never  found 

One  of  the  finest  contributions  made  in  mod-  below  80°  N.  lat,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must 

em  times  to  archeology  and  ancient  geog-  have  passed  in  a  very  short  time  across  the 

raphy  is  "  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem ;  a  Nar-  open  waters  north  of  our  continent,  and  it  is 

radve  of  Exploration  and  Discovery  in  the  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  in  an  open 

City  and  the  Holy  Land."    It  is  the  report^  or  sea  there,  of  a  temperature  such  as  would  be 

rather  the  reports,  of  Ci^tains  Wilson  and  produced  by  the  coming  to  the  surface  of  the 

Warren,  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  equatorial  current,  there  may  have  been  its 

Commission,  with  dissertations,  from  actual  breeding-place. 

explorers,  on  the  Hauran,  the  Moabite  Stone,  The  numerous  polar  expeditions  which  were 

eta    The  work,  admirably  illustrated,  has  been  sent  out  from  Germany,  Scotland,  Norway, 

republished  in  this  country,  and  wiU  take  rank  Sweden,  and  Russia,  all  failed  to  reach  any 

with  Robinson's  ^'Biblical  Researches,"  and  very  high  latitudes,  or  to  make  or  preserve 

Thomson's  '*  The  Land  and  The  Book,"  as  au-  any  discoveries  of  great  importance  to  geog- 

thentioally  settling  many  of  the  vexed  questions  raphy.   This  result  was  due  to  the  exceptional 

of  the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land.    In  other  aever^y  of  the  season,  the  formation  of  un- 

parts  of  the  world  the  enterprise  of  geograph-  usually  large  ice-fields,  and  impenetrable  ice- 

ic^  writers  is  equally  manifest    In  addition  barriers  to  an  approach  to  the  precipitous 

to  Pro£  Agassiz  and  Mrs.  Agassiz's  books  on  shores  of  almost  all  these  lands  in  the  extreme 

the  exploration  of  the  Amazons,  and  Pro!  Or-  north,  especially  in  their  aspects  oceanward. 

ton's  ^*  Andes  and  the  Amazons "  previously  Some,  finding  the  ice-fielda  so  extensive  and 

published,  two  young  gentlemen,  of  WlQiams  unbroken,  turned  back  after  reaching  latitude 

College,  Messrs.  H.  M.  and  P.  Y.  N.  Myers^  T5^  N.,  or  thereabout;  others,  sailing  past  long 

who  were  sent  out  by  the  Williams  College  reaches  of  ice,  and  attaining  to  the  open  ocean, 

Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  and  associated  were  caught  in  the  ice  as  they  endeavored  to 

with  Pro£  Orton  in  the  exploration  of  the  approach  the  land,  and,  though  they  reached 

northern  portion  of  the  South  American  Con-  75^  81',  were  forced  southward  by  tiie  ice,  in 

tinent,  published  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  one  case  as  far  as  61®  18'.  Of  the  whole  Arctic 

narrativeof  their  Journey  of  discovery  through  fieet,  condsting  of  nine  vessels,  all  returned 

the  Orinoco  region,  and  along  the  course  of  safely,  though  some  of  them  much  battered  by 

the  northern  fimuents  of  the  Amazons.    The  the  ioCt  except  the  Hansa,  one  of  the  two 

work,  without  making  any  parade  of  scientific  vessels  belonging  to  the  Petermann  Expedition, 

attainments,  is  really  a  valuable  addition  to  which  sailed  from  Bremerhaven,  June  15, 1869. 

our  somewhat  limited  knowledge  of  the  geog-  She  was  a  sailing-vessel  of  342  tons,  under  the 

raphy  of  this  region.  command  of  Captain  Koldewey,  who,  the  pre- 

The  European  war,  though  its  principal  seat  tIous  year,  had  commanded  the  little  steamer 

has  been  in  one  of  the  best  known  regions  of  Germania  on  a  similar  expedition.    The  Ger- 

Central  Europe,  has  yet  produced  some  interest-  mania    parted   company   with   the    Hansa, 

ing  treatises  on  the  geography,  productions,  and  July  20, 1869,  and  reached  the  eastern  coast 

history  of  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  the  Yosges  and  of  Greenland,  lat.  T4^  82'  K.,  long.  18^  60'  W., 

Argonnes  mountains  and  forests;  but,  though  August  6th.  By  September  20th,  lat.  75^  81' was 

it  impeded  and  delayed  many  geographical  en*  attained,  and  tiie  stnp  was  frozen  in,  in  Sabine 

terprises,  it  performed  one  great  service  for  Bay.    During  the  winter  sledge-journeys  were 

geographical  science,  in  demonstrating  the  ab-  made  to  77^  1'  N.  and  18°  W.,  but  deep  snows 

solute  necessity  of  a  minute  knowledge^  on  the  defeated  every  attempt  to  explore  the  interior 

part  of  military  officers,  of  the  physical  geog-  of  the  land.     The  greatest  cold  was  —  82° 

raphy  and  topography  of  the  regions  in  which  R6aumur  ( —  40°  FflJhr.).    July  11th  the  'ship 

military  operations  are  to  be  ccmducted*    The  was  freed  from  ice  bondage,  and  a  new  efibrt 

thorough  and  minute  attainments  of  Baron  von  was  made  to  push  northwestward,  lat.  76°  20' 

Moltke  in  the  physical  geography  and  topog-  being  reached,  where  the  ice  again  became  im- 

raph^  of  France  were  as  important  an  element  penetrable.    Steaming  southward  from  that 

in  his  extraordinary  successes  as  his  superb  point,  a  deep  Qord  was  discovered  August  6, 

strategical  skill;  and  the  gross  ignorance  of  lat  78°  18',  into  which  the  ship  penetrated 

the  French  officers,  of  the  geography  of  their  seventy-two  sea  miles,  or  to  long.  26°  W.  The 

own  country,  contributed  largely  to  their  disas-  temperature  of  the  water  here  was  4°  B^ura. 

trous  defeats.  With  these  preliminary  remarks  (41°  FiUir.),  and  of  the  air  10°  R^aum.  ([64°  60' 

we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  several  Fahr.).  This  inlet  branched  off  in  the  diistance, 

fields  of  geographical  exploration.  and  in  the  interior  mountains  were  to  be  seen, 
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the  height  of  which  was  found  to  measnre  np  not  high  hlocks  of  ice  prevented.    Caught  in 

to  14,000  feet.    Angnst  16th  the  hoiler  sprang  this  way,  it  had  to  withstand  the  fiill  presanre 

a  leak,  the  season  was  far  advanced,  and  the  of  the  foe.    The  decks  were  spmng,  but  the 

return  was  decided  npon.    The  ship  was  free  hall  seemed  to  be  sound.    After  a  pause  the 

fromice,  August  24th,  72^  N.,  14^  W.  Deep-sea  ice  began  to  shove  harder  still.    The  Hainsa 

soundings  were  made  in  1,800  fathoms  water,  was  pushed  up  14  feet  out  of  her  old  position, 

and  after  a  stormy  passage  the  German  iron-  bat  in  the  suooeeding  pause  tiieioe  retired,  and 

clad  fleet  was  sighted  in  the  mouth  of  the  the  ship  glided  again  into  the  water,  and  lay 

Jahde.     Bremerhaven  was  reached  Septem-  leaning  over  and  resting  on  a  tongue  of  ice 

ber  11th.  under  water.    At  first  a  foot  of  water  was 

The  Hansa  was  less  fortunate,  and,  though  found  in  the  hold,  and  after  three  hours'  work 

she  accomplished  even  less  than  the  Germa-  this  was  pumped  out.   But,  after  a  ten  minntes' 

nia  in  the  way  of  geographical  discovery,  yet  pause,  during  which  the  men  took  some  food, 

the  narrative  of  the  misfortunes  and  heroic  the  pumps  were  sounded  again,  and  two  feet 

fortitude  and  endurance  of  the  crew  of  four-  four  inches  of  water  was  found  in  them.    The 

teen  men  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  chap-  temperature  was  20**  R.  ( — 18^  Fahr.) ;  the 

ters  in  the  history  of  scientific  explorations,  water  froze  in  the  scuppers,  and,  though  the 

The  vessel  was  ice-bound  on  the  east  coast  of  bulwarks  were  cut  through,  the  outlets  kept 

Greenland  in  latitude  76^  as  early  as  Septera-  freezing  up.    The  deck  was  covered  with  an 

ber  6,  1869.    Fearful  storms  coming  on,  the  increasing  sheet  of  ice,  the  water  from  the 

ship  was  urged  near  the  coast  and  driven  some  pumps  partly  ran  back  into  the  hold,  the  pumps 

degrees  farther  south,  amid  such  turmoil  and  themselves  began  to  freeze  up,  and  the  leak 

crushing  of  the  ice,  that  the  company  forsook  was  uncontrollable.    This  is  the  histdrj  of 

her,  and  in  the  night  of  October  22d  she  went  three  days  of  hard  struggling.    The  bold  was 

down  with  all  her  freight  of  collections  and  full  of  water,  and  the  ship  appeared  to  have 

observations,  the  results  of  months  of  hard  broken  her  Keel  and  leaked  in  every  seam, 

work  and  much  sacrifice.    For  one  hundred  Measures  fbr  future  safety  had  been  early  taken 

and  ninety-three  days  the  little  company  of  — ^provisions   accumulated   on    the   ice,    the 

fourteen  men  voyaged  on  an  ice-floe,  which,  masts  taken  for  fuel,  the  boats  placed  in  safety. 

from  a  circumference  of  seven  miles,  was  re-  October  28,  1869,  the  fourteen  men  stood  by 

duced  at  length  to  a  mere  cake  of  hardly  two  and  saw  the  ark  of  their  safety  sink  into  the 

hundred  paces'  circuit.  water  in  spite  of  anchors  and  stays.    As  near 

Such  was  the  brief  telegraphic  record  of  the  as  they  coald  determine  it,  the  place  of  their 

misfortune;  but  the  incidents  of  this  long  voy-  shipwreck  was  latitude  70°  60'  N.,  and  longi- 

age  on  an  ice-island  are  deserving  of  somewhat  tude  21*  W.    The  Liverpool  Island  coast  was 

more  particular  description.  not  more  than  five  miles  distant ;  its  difb  and 

The  Hansa's  first  attempt  to  penetrate  the  hills,  HoUoway  Bay,  and  Glasgow  Inlet,  were 
ice  failed.  Another  was  made  August  10th,  in  plainly  to  be  seen ;  but  no  way  of  escape  te  it 
latitude  74°  46' N.,  and  longitude  10**  28'  W.  through  the  ice  could  be  found.  This  first  part 
On  the  24th  the  ship  was  within  24  miles  of  of  the  voyage  had  occupied  one  hundred  and 
the  coast,  and  the  boats  went  8  miles  farther  thirty  days,  or  from  June  15th  to  October  2Sd. 
in ;  but,  though  only  16  miles  east  of  Besbrow  Already  in  September  a  house  had  been 
Island,  no  coast- water  could  be  seen  from  the  built  of  coal,  in  order  to  store  provisions  for 
top  of  a  high  ice-block.  In  this  situation  the  the  boats.  This  now  became  their  home,  and 
captain  hoped  for  a  storm  which  might  break  in  it  they  lived  for  eighty-three  days,  or,  rather, 
up  the  ice ;  but  when  it  came  the  wind  blew  double  thatnumber  of  nights.  It  was  far  from 
from  the  northwest,  and  the  ship  was  driven  uncomfortable,  being  20  feet  long,  14  wide,  and 
so  far  in  the  opposite  direction  that  the  hope  4i  high  in  the  walls,  and  6  in  the  centre. 
of  reaching  the  coast  was  gone.  Still  the  ship  There  was  no  lack  of  provisions  or  fuel.  Un- 
lay, September  7th,  in  open  water,  which  ap-  der  these  circumstances  the  ship's  company 
peared  to  reach  to  the  coast,  with  the  exception  began  their  enforced  voyage.  In  clear  weather 
of  one  great  field  of  ice,  and  by  a  lucky  chance  the  coast  was  nearly  always  visible ;  bears  and 
something  might  yet  be  effected.  Two  days  foxes  came  ofif  for  an  occaaional  visit;  and  it 
alter  another  northwest  wind  broke  up  the  ice  would  not  have  been  impossible  for  the  men  to 
completely,  and  sent  the  ship  driving  farther  have  reached  the  land,  but  only  by  leaving  be- 
southeast  than  ever,  and  surrounded  her  with  hind  provisions  and  boats, 
whirling  masses  of  ice  that  more  than  once  en-  The  drift  southward  went  steadily  on.  By 
dangered  her  safety.  September  19th,  the  the  end  of  December,  1869,  they  were  in  the 
ship  was  completely  frozen  in.  Precisely  one  67th  degree,  three  degrees  in  six  weeks.  With 
month  after,  during  a  heavy  snow-storm  and  true  Germanfidelity  to  home  feelings,  Christmas 
northwest  wind,  the  ice  began  to  shove,  and  was  not  allowed  to  go  by  without  burning  an 
the  field  which  protected  the  ship  was  by  little  extra  light  or  two,  and  raising  a  tree  decorated 
and  little  broken  up.  Finally,  the  young  ice  with  paper  ornaments  and  cookies.  The  only 
immediately  about  the  vessel,  four  feet  thick,  *^  presents  ^'  spoken  of  are  a  knapsack  and  re- 
broke  on  the  starboard  side ;  the  bow  was  volver-case  for  the  captain.  Certain  tin  cases 
forced  up,  and  would  have  risen  higher  had  which  had  been  given  them  were  opened,  a 
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glass  of  port  was  drank,  and  the  old  papers  re-  longitude  42^  W.,  that  the  ioe-block  was 
read.  Janaary  2,  1870,  the  ice-field  was  in  abandoned,  after  having  rendered  them  good 
latitude  67**  47'  N.,  and  longitude  34**  1'  W.,  service  for  a  hundred  and  ninety-three  days, 
olosetothecoast  in  a  bay  which  they  had  good  In  this  time  they  had  drifted  nine  and  one- 
reason  to  name  Schreokensbucht,  '^Bay  of  third  degrees  southward.  They  had  three 
Horrors."  SuddeiUy,  during  the  night  and  boats,  King  William,  Bismarck,  and  Hope,  and 
amid  a  heavy  storm,  a  horrible  groaning  was  in  these  they  pushed  forward  toward  the  coast, 
heard,  and  aU  ru^ed  ont  of  the  house,  though  Surrounded  by  ice,  they  could  make  but  five 
they  were  not  merely  snowed  up,  but  the  house  hundred  paces  a  day,  and  it  was  June  8th 
lay  buried  more  than  a  foot  deep  in  ice.  Notb*  before  they  reached  the  little  island  Idluidlick. 
ing  was  to  be  seen  through  the  storm,  and.  From  that  point  the  voyage  round  Cape  Farcr 
retamiBg  to  their  beds  and  laying  their  ears  to  well  to  the  German  mission  station  Friedrichs- 
the  ground,  they  heard  in  the  ice  a  noise  thai  took  five  days. 

^^  like  the  singing  of  the  ice  when  it  is  hard  Fiiflally,  on  June  18, 1870,  or  a  year  less  two 

pressed,  and  lUce  the  rubbing  of  the  ice  when  days  from  the  day  of  their  departure,  they 

it  goes  over  clifi^"    After  a  most  anxious  night,  were  in  friendly  habitations,  and  soon  after 

as  soon  as  there  was  some  diminution  in  the  they  reached  Bremen* 

foree  of  the  wind  and  the  amount  of  the  fall-  No  particulars  have  yet  been  received  of  the 

ing  snow,  some  went  out  to  explore.    Two  results  of  the  land  expedition  for  the  explora- 

hundred  paces  from  the  door  the  heaped-up  tion  of  the  northeastern  coast  of  Siberia,  sent 

iVagments  of  their  floe  were  found.    In  every  out  by  Baron  MaideL  under  the  patronage  of 

direction  it  had  been  broken  up,  and  they  had  the  Russian  Geograpnical  Society,  but,  as  the 

reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  block  on  which  ground  to  be  traversed  was  the  same  which 

they  rested  remained  the  largest  of  aU.    Hur-  was  explored  by  Messrs.  Kennan,  Dodd,  etc., 

rying  back,  they  seized  provisions  and  cloth-  of  the  Russo- American  Telegraph  Company  in 

ing,  and  prepared  for  the  further  breaking  up  1867,  there  can  be  hardly  very  much  that  will 

of  their  loe-raft,  if  it  should  come.    But,  at  a  be  new  in  their  report  when  it  shall  come  to 

time  when  they  sank  to  the  hips  in  snow  at  hand. 

every  step,  such  preparations  appeared  to  be  The  projected  voyages  of  Captain  Lambert 
only  a  mockiDg  at  death.  They  were  not  of  the  French  Navy,  who  proposed  to  make  an 
foreed  to  commit  themeslves  to  the  fortunes  of  attempt  to  reach  the  open  Polar  Sea  by  way  of 
such  a  struggle.  The  breaking  up  of  the  ice  Behring's  Straits,  was,  as  we  have  already  in- 
ceased  for  a  time,  though  that  night  was  butT  timated,  relinquished  in  consequence  of  the 
the  first  rehearsal  of  many  similar  ones.  Their  Franco-German  war;  that  of  Captain  Sherrar 
ice-field  gradually  diminished  in  size,  and  on  Osborne  was  decidedly  negatived  by  the  Brit- 
the  night  of  January  11th  tiiey  divided  into  ish  Admiralty ;  and  Dr.  Hayes  found  such  dif- 
two  parties,  took  leave  of  each  other,  and  stood  Acuities  in  obtaining  the  requisite  Government 
by  the  two  boats  in  which  they  expected  to  seek  assistance  for  his  enterprise  that  this,  and  the 
farther  safety.  The  weather  was  such  that  a  precarious  condition  of  his  health,  induced  hiin 
crust  of  ice  formed  over  their  faces,  and  could  to  relinquish  his  prq}ect ;  Captain  Hall  was 
be  removed  only  with  the  knife,  which  had  to  more  fortunate,  but  was  compelled  to  delay  his 
be  done  whenever  they  would  eat.  No  cloth-  expedition  to  the  summer  of  1871. 
ing  co^d  keep  ont  either  snow  or  cold«  Some  Considerable  discussion  was  had  during  the 
froze  their  limbs ;  and  several  of  the  journals  year  1870  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
are  interrupted  for  days  because  the  writers  graphicalSociety  of  Dondon,  over  the  narrative 
had  not  fingers  to  hold  the  pen.  of  a  voyage  of  exploration  made  by  Captain 

January  14, 1870,  the  house  was  abandoned,  .Benjamin  Morrill,  a  New-England  whaling- 
and  for  five  days  the  men  lived  in  the  boats,  master,  in  1623,  in  the  Antarctic  seas.  'The  nar- 
while  a  new  house  was  buildhig  from  the  re-  rative  was  published  in  1882,  in  a  volume  bear- 
mains  of  the  old  one,  with  snow  for  mortar,  ing  the  title  of  ^^MorriU^s  Four  Voyages,!'  and 
Their  new  home  was,  however,  very  much  had  long  been  in  the  library  of  the  Geographical 
smaller  than  the  old,  being  cady  14  feet  long.  Society,  but  had  not  attracted  much  attention. 
and  8  wide,  and  with  room  for  only  six  persons.  Captain  Hamilton,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  brought 
The  others  slept  in  a  small  cook-house,  and  in  it  forward  as  throwing  much  light  onthe  ques- 
the  boats.  Eighty-three  days  had  passed  in  tion  of  the  real  extent  of  the  Is^ds  already  dis- 
the  first  hut,  and  now  a  hundred  and  ten  days  covered  in  the  Antarctic  zone.  But  its  credi- 
went  by  while  the  company  were  divided  be-  bility  was  strongly  disputed  by  several  of  the 
tween  the  houses  and  their  boats.  Their  great  most  eminent  naval  officers  who  were  members 
foe  had  become  a  block  of  drift  ice  not  500  of  the  Society,  and  some  of  those  who  had  been 
feet  in  circuit.  But  this  smallnesswas  to  their  connected  with  the  explorations  of  Ross,  and 
advantage.  Not  only  did  their  lighter  weight  others,  denied  that  Morrill  had  ever  entered 
preserve  them  from  fizrUier  breaking  up  by  the  Antarctic  zone.  The  discussion  was  inter- 
colliflion  against  the  icebergs,  but  they  wound  esting,  as  showing  how  difficult  it  is  to  put 
their  way  among  these  ice-mountains  as  if  down  a  fiction  in  geography  or  history.  Con- 
steered  by  some  gpaiding  hand.  fute  it  to-day,  and  in  a  year  or  two  it  will 

It  was  on  May  7th,  in  latitude  61®  12'  N.,  come  up  again  with  new:  cliiims  for  credence, 
Vol.  X.— 21   ▲ 
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and  tbo  process  will  be  repeated  a^ain  and  try,  Winnepe^?,  or,  aa  it  recently  has  been 

again.     Morrill^s  "Four  Voyages"  has  long  named,  Manitoba,  has  been  somewhat  more 

been  recognized  in  this  country  as  belonging  fully  explored  the  past  year  than  before,  in 

to  a  class  of  publications  somewhat  popular  consequence  of  an  msurrection  there,  but  we 

thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  narratives  of  voyages  have  as  yet  no  evidence  that  the  explorations 

of  discovery,  or  adventures  in  savage  coun-  have  inured  to  the  benefit  of  geographical 

tries,  in  which  fiction  and  fact  were  intimately  science. 

blended.  Riley  ^s  ^*  Narrative,"  NiePs  Elim*s  United  Statei. — ^There  have  been  a  few  items 
^*  Journey  under  Ground,"  Captain  Semmes^s  of  interest  to  ffeographers  in  the  Atlantic 
^^  Story  of  the  Inner  World,"  and  half  a  dozen  States  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  On  the 
more  works  of  a  similar  character,  will  be  readi-  Reading  Railroad  near  Phoenizville,  Pa.,  a 
ly  recalled  by  our  older  readers.  Benjamin  bone*cave  was  discovered  near  the  close  of  the 
Morrill  had  possibly  entered  the  Antarctic  year.  The  animals  whose  remains  were  en- 
zone,  but  his  account  of  his  discoveries  'there  tombed  in  the  cave  lived  before  the  epoch  of 
was  undoubtedly  drawn  almost  wholly  from  the  great  northern  drift.  Among  them  were 
his  own  imagination.  a  mastodon  with  tusks  dieven  feet  long,  the 

One  of  the  most  interesting  contributions  to  great  cave  bear,  the  megalonyz,  or  gigantic 

geographical  science  made  during    the  past  sloth,  thought  to  be  a  different  species  from 

year  is  a  volume  of  Notes  on  Iceland  and  the  that  found  in  Virginia,  a  rhinoceros,  and  a  very 

Icelanders,  by  Mr.  J6n  A.  Hjaltalin,  a  native  singular  little  horse,  supposed  also  to  be  a  new 

Icelander.  He  gives,  in  a  plain  and  unpretend-  species.    No  human  remains  nor  any  imple- 

ing  way,  but  with  great  clearness,  the  history,  ments  fashioned  by  human  hands  were  found 

ethnology,  manners,  customs,  and   political,  in  the  cave. 

educational,  and  social  condition  of  the  people,  A  cave  has  also  been  discovered  in  Iowa, 
w^ith  a  very  full  account  of  the  climate,  sea-  on  the  line  of  the  projected  Dubuque  and  Min- 
sons,  volcanoes,  natural  curiosities,  and  pro-  nesota  Railroad,  which  seems  to  be  the  work  of 
ductions,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  of  human  hands,  and  is  rather  a  series  of  cham- 
the  island.  He  adduces  conclusive  evidence  hers  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  as  a  mausoleum 
that  the  climate  is  much  more  severe  than  or  temple,  than  any  adaptation  of  a  natnral 
formerly ;  that  800  years  ago  wheat  and  other  cavern.  The  workmen,  while  engaged  in  ex- 
grains  were  abundantly  produced  there ;  tliat  cavating  for  the  road-bed  in  limest(»ie,  came, 
sheep  and  cattle,  as  well  as  horses,  were  able  at  the  foot  of  a  blufif,  upon  a  flat  stone  covered 
to  browse  for  themselves  throughout  the  win-  Vith  strange  characters.  This  being  removed, 
ter,  and  that  the  fall  of  snow  was  much  less  opened  the  way  into  a  passage  about  four  feet 
than  now.  To  what  cause  these  climatic  wide  and  six  feet  high,  leading  directly  into 
changes  are  to  be  attributed  he  does  not  at-  the  heart  of  the  bluff.  At  the  distance  of  about 
tempt  to  say.  That  they  have  taken  place  fifty  feet  from  the  entrance,  another  stone,  simi- 
in  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  probably  lar  to  the  first,  had  to  be  removed,  when  a  large 
also  in  the  northern  portion  of  our  own  con-  chamber  revealed  itself  cut  out  of  the  8(4id 
tinent,  does  not  admit  of  a  question.  Are  these  rock,  about  twenty-five  feet  square  and  twenty 
countries  susceptible  of  restoration  to  their  feet  high.  The  floor  was  hard  and  smooth, 
former  climatic  conditions  ?  How  far  are  they  while  tlie  waUs  and  roof  were  carved,  in  a  sort 
affected  by  changes  known  to  have  taken  place  of  rude  ^aM<?-rf7t^o,  with  figures  of  birds,  trees, 
in  ocean-currents,  and  •  what  would  be  the  stars,  serpents,  and  chariots.  The  soqUi  waU 
effect  of  a  possible  diversion  of  the  Gulf-  was  adorned  ^^with  a  representation  of  the 
Stream  by  the  cutting  of  a  ship-canal  through  sun,  and  immediately  below  this  the  figure  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien?  These  are  questions  •  a  man  in  the  act  of  stepping  out  of  a  boat,  and 
of  importance  not  only  to  the  geographer  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  dove.^'  So  far  the  revela- 
political  economist,  but  to  the  governments  tions  were  not  very  different  from  many  pre- 
which  may  attempt  to  change  the  natural  vious  ones  in  similar  caves  and  rock-chambers 
course  of  ocean-currents,  and,  without  intend-  throughout  our  Western  country.  But  Ihe 
ing  to  do  so,  may  effect  such  changes.  most  curious  part  of  the  discovery  was  yet  to 

II.  The  Nobth  Ambbioan  Continent  next  oome.    A  flat  slab  in  the  floor  of  the  cavern^ 

claims  our  attention.    In  British  America  little  being  raised,  revealed  below  a  vault  flDed  with 

has  been  done  for  geographical  science  during  skeletons  of  unusual  size,  the  largest  beini^ 

1870.  A  more  careful  survey  of  the  route,  part  seven  feet  and  eight  inches  high  by  actual 

railway  and  part  steamer,  from  Ontario  to  measurement.    By  the  side  of  each  skekfton 

British  Columbia,  has  been  made,  and  measures  was  set  a  small  vase  filled  with  yellow  earth, 

proposed  to  quiet  the  restless  uneasiness  of  the  beneath  which  were  found  animal  bones  and 

W  estem  provinces ;  but  the  road  is  not  likely  particles  of  animal  matter.  The  skeletons  were 

soon  to  be  built,  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  placed  in  a  semicircle  toward  the  southwest, 

now  in  progress  under  the  energetic  manage-  This  rock-chamber  points  with  great  positive- 

ment  of  Messrs.  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  will  prob-  ness  to  the  Oriental  origin  of  the  people  who 

ably  obviate  its  necessity  by  connecting  British  hewed  it  out  of  the  rock,  and  while  there 

Columbia  with  the  States  of  the  Mississippi  would  seem  to  be  a  marked  reference  to  the 

Valley  and  the  Atlantic.  The  Red  River  coun-  deluge,  the  figures  of  chariots,  serpents,  etc., 
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and  the  representation  of  the  san,  may  intimate  though  made  in  previous  years,  were  for  the 

a  connection  with  the  Assyrian  or  other  Meso-  first  time  fully  given  to  the  public  during  the 

potamian  nations,  all  of  whom  under  one  name  year  1870 ;  and  yet  farther  west,  the  work  of 

or  another  (Baal,  Apollo,  Ghamos,  Helios,  or  the  Oalifomia  Geological  Survey,  vigorously 

Bel)  worshipped  the  sun-god,  and  the  gigantic  and  steadily  prosecuted  during  the  year ;  the 

stature  of  the  skeletons  would  agree  with  what  United  States  survey  of  the  40th  parallel  under 

wo  know  of  the  early  Hamite  or  Himyaritio  Clarence  King ;  the  researches  of  Parry  and 

races.  Engleman,  and  of  Whitney  and  Brewer  on  the 

The  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers  of  the  peaks  and  parks  of  Colorado,  and  the  survey  of 
United  States  Army  have  been  engaged  since  the  Harvarii  mining-school  party  «of  the  lofty 
the  war  in  the  preparation  of  careful  and  very  summit  region  of  Colorado,  form  together  a 
complete  maps  of  all  the  battle-fields  of  that  mass  of  geographical  labor  and  exploration 
great  conflict  Those  east  of  the  AUeghanies  which  has  rarely  been  equalled  in  any  one 
were  puUished  in  1870,  and  are  worthy  of  country  in  a  single  year, 
notice  as  the  best  illustrations  of  the  regions  We  have  space  for  only  a  glance  at  a  few  of 
.•fought  over  which  have  been  or  probably  will  the  more  extraordinary  discoveries  made  by 
be  made.  There  have  been  also  carefully-pre«  these  numerous  explorers.  Hie  most  remarka- 
pared  geological  maps  of  some  of  the  Eastern  ble  sections  visited  by  any  of  the  exploring  par- 
States,  and  notably  that  of  New  Jersey  by  ties  were  the  regions  around  the  headwaters 
Prof.  Cook,  published  within  the  year.  The  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  the  Madison,  Jeffer- 
geological  survey  of  Ohio  now  in  progress,  son,  and  Gallatin,  the  primal  sources  of  the 
of  which  the  first  official  report  made  its  ap-  Missouri  in  Montana.  The  Langford  expedi- 
pearance  in  December,  1870,  though  mostly  tion  which  visited  this  region  consisted  of 
occupied  with  facts  and  investigations  apper-  nineteen  persons,  and  the  Hon.  N.  P.  Lang- 
tuning  rather  to  geology  than  geography,  has  ford,  who  has  resided  in  Montana  since  1862, 
yet  some  statements  of  geographical  interest,  and  was  appointed,  by  President  Johnson,  Gov- 

The  Greologioal  Corps  consisting  of  Profs,  emor  of  the  Territory,  was  its  leader.  The  party 

Newberry,  Orion,  AndiHsws,  and  Wormeley,  and  ascended  the  Belt  Range  from  Fort  Ellis,  and 

Hon.  J.  H.  Klippart,  with  their  assistants,  have  found  the  ascent  exceedingly  tedious  and  difK- 

fonnd  abundant  and  conclusive  evidence  that  cult,  leading  through  narrow  defiles,  up  sharp 

nearly  the  whole  surface  ofOhio,  the  beds  of  its  acclivities,  and  over  numerous  peaks,  before 

rivers  and  lakes,  and  its  plains,  valleys,  and  the  summit  was  attained,  at  an  elevation  of 

hills,  were  once  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  8,000  feet.    From  this  point  an  amphitheatre 

and  fifty  f^et  below  their  present  level ;  and  of  mountains,  400  miles  in  circumference,  en- 

thAt  the  lakes  occupied  a  much  wider  area  than  closing  a  valley  as  large  as  New  Hampshire, 

now,  and  that  Lake  Erie,  which  formerly  was  with  all  \tH  detail  of  pinnacle,  peak,  dome, 

connected  with  Lake  Huron  by  a  broad  though  rock,  and  river,  was  comprehended  at  a  glance, 

not  very  jdeep   channel,  formerly  extended  Following  the  range  to  the  right  for  forty 

soathward  through  the  State  in  a  long  valley,  miles,  the  eye  rested  upon  the  singular  depres* 

excavated  by  the  glaciers  of  that  early  period,  sion  where,  formed  by  the  confluent  streams 

The  productive  coal  area  is  estimated  at  of  Madison,  Jefferson,  and  Gallatin,  the  Mis- 

abont  10,000  square  ihiles,  or  about  the  same  souri  began  its  meanderings  to  the  Gulf..    At 

as  Great  Britain,  but  as  yet  produces  annually  the  left  were  the  towering  peaks  of  the  Tellow- 

only  abont  three  million  tons.  It  is  all  of  a  bi-  stone,  their  summits  half  enveloped  in  cloud, 

tnminons  character.  or  glittering  with  perpetual  snow.    In  front, 

West  of  the  Mississippi  there  has  been  an  carpeted  with  verdure,  was  the  magnificent  val- 

Tinusual  amount  of  geographical  and  geological  ley  of  the  Gallatin. 

exploration,  in  part  by  government  commis-  The  explorers  were  much  impressed  by  the 
sions,  and  in  part  by  private  companies  and  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  valley  of  the  Yel- 
individnals.  The  carefiil  preliminary  surveys  lowstone  River,  in  which  they  found  cations 
for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway;  the  North-  •  rivalling  those  of  the  Colorado.  They  pro- 
western  Boundary  Commission's  survey  of  the  ceeded  directly  up  the  valley,  encountering 
49th  parallel  from  the  Rocky  Mountuns  to  the  many  wonders  on  the  way,  such  as  immense 
Paoific  Ocean ;  the  geological  and  geographical  water-falls,  columns  of  pillar  basalt,  like  the 
surveys  of  the  United  States  geologist  Hayden,  ^*  Giont^s  Causeway,"  and  hot,  cold,  and  sul- 
and  his  corps,  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  pliur  springs,  until,  in  a  few  days,  they  reached 
Wyoming,  and  partial  surveys  in  Idaho,  Mon-  the  summit,  from  which  they  obtained  a  fine 
tana,  and  Dakota,  especially  to  the  sources  of  view  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  to  visit  it  left 
the  Yellow  Stone,  ttie  visit  of  Langford  and  the  well-defined  Indian  trail  and  passed  through 
others  to  the  Geysers  of  Montana,  the  private  a  region  never  before  traversed  by  civilized 
expedition  of  Prof.  Marsh  and  his  twelve  com-  men. 

pani<ms  from  Yale  College,  in  Nebraska,  Wy-  The  Yellowstone  Lake  was  reached  twelve 

oming,  and  Colorado,  and   along  the  upper  miles  beyond  the  mud- volcano,  and  many  days 

tributaries  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West ;  the  were  spent  in  exploring  the  country  in  its  vi- 

full  results  of  the  Powell  expedition,  and  of  cinity.    The  lake  was  ascertained  to  be  8,880 

Prof.  Newberry's  expedition,  both  of  which  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    It  is  an  ex- 
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pansion  of  the  river,  and  is  about  twentj-five  diameter.  A  remarkable  pecQ]]arit7  of  this 
idles  long  by  fifteen  wide.  It  abounds  Sn  geyser  is,  the  duration  of  its  discharges,  which 
Bpecided  tront  of  the  finest  quality,  and  vast  continued  for  three  hours,  in  a  steady  stream^ 
fiocks  of  geese,  ducks,  swans,  and  pelicans,  five  feet  in  diameter  and  145  feet  high.  Op- 
resort  to  it.  It  is  surrounded  by  stupendous  posite  their  camp  was  a  symmetrical  cone,  like 
mountain-ranges,  which  are  approached  on  ail  a  bee-hive,  about  ^ve  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
sides  by  undulating  plains  and  grassy  foot-  base,  and  with  an  orifice  at  the  top,  of  twenty- 
hills.  Forests  of  pine  touch  its  banks,  at  in-  four  by  thirty-six  inches.  They  had  not  sns- 
tervals,  and  its  beautiful  margin  presents  pected  it  to  be  a  geyser,  till  one  morning  there 
every  variety  of  sand  and  pebbly  beach,  glit*  suddenly  shot  up  from,  it  a  column  of  water, 
tering  with  crystals,  cornelian,  and  chcdcedony.  which  was  found,  by  triangulation,  to  be  219 
Indians  rarely  approach  it,  on  account  of  the  feet  high.  The  *'  Giantess  "  throws  up  a  col- 
superstition  inspired  by  the  volcanic  forces  of  umn,  six  inches  in  diameter,  to  a  height  of  250 
the  vicinity.  The  journey  around  it  was  at-  feet.  This  is  the  highest  of  all.  The  rays  of  the 
tended  with  difficulty  and  distress.  One  of  sun  falling  upon  the  geysers  in  action  produced 
the  party,  Truman  0.  Everts,  was  lost,  and  left  an  infinite  variety  of  prismatic  hues,  like  bro-  •. 
to  his  fate,  after  a  long  search,  by  his  com-  ken-up  rainbows. 

rades.  After  thirty-seven  days,  during  which  The  descent  of  the  Colorado  River  by  the 
he  nearly  perished,  he  was  rescued  by  two  Powell  Expedition,  of  which  some  account  was 
trappers,  who  found  him  one  hundred  and  ten  given  in  the  AimirAL  Gtclop^dia  for  1869, 
miles  from  the  place  where  he  had  been  missed,  was  attended  with  great  peril  and  some  loss  of 
Snow  had  fallen  to  the  depth  of  twenty-six  life;  three  of  the  party,  having  become  dis- 
inches,  when  the  explorers  turned  homeward,  couraged  and  determined  upon  making  an 
They  aimed  to  strike  the  head- waters  of  the  overland  Journey  across  the  plateau  to  the 
Madison,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so,  after  Mormonsettlement,  were  killed  by  the  Indians 
struggling  slowly  through  the  snow  for  severed  within  a  few  miles  of  that  settlement,  while 
days,  and  suffering  very  much.  The  desire  for  those  who  remained  with  Major  Powell  came 
home  had  taken  the  place  of  all  their  interest  through  safelj,  though  not  without  much  anx- 
in  the  explorations.  They  had,  as  they  sup-  iety  and  peril.  The  scenery  was  generally- 
posed,  jseen,  in  the  amphitheatre  already  de-  gloomy,-  but  sometimes  grand  and  sublime, 
scribed,  the  greatest  natural  wonders  of  the  The  practical  results  of  the  expedition  are 
continent.  They  were  convinced  that  there  mainly  negative.  The  settlement  of  the  pla- 
was  not  on  the  globe  another  region  where,  teau,  through  which  the  Colorado  and  its  affla- 
within  the  same  limits,  Nature  had  coupled  so  ents,  the  Grand,  Green,  Colorado  Chiqnito, 
much  of  grandeur  and  m^osty  with  so  much  and  other  streams,  have  eroded  for  themselves 
of  novelty  and  beauty.  What,  then,  was  their  channels,  seems  impossible  as  well  as  unde- 
astonishment,  on  entering  the  basin  of  the  Mad-  sir  able  unless  some  system  of  irrigation  could 
ison,  weary  and  exhausted,  and  with  a  feeling  be  devised  which  would  restore  to  these  lands 
of  the  utmost  indifference  and  listlessness,  at  their  ancient  feridlity ;  and  situated  as  it  is  in 
seeing  just  before  them  an  immense  body  of  the  great  Colorado  Basin,  on  which  little  or  no 
sparkling  water  projected  suddenly  and  with  rain  falls,  and  with  the  river-beds  from  one 
terrific  force  into  the  air,  to  the  height  of  125  thousand  to  six  thousand  feet  below  their  pur- 
feet  I  They  had  found  a  real  geyser.  In  the  face,  any  scheme  of  irrigation  which  should  bo 
valley  before  them  there  were  1,000  hot  at  all  effective  would  be  so  costly  as  to  render 
springs  of  various  sizes,  and  600  craters  throw-  it  impossible.  On  some  portions  of  the  plateau 
ing  oat  vapor.  The  geysers  were  seen  in  ac-  it  is  possible,  that  the  planting  of  the  seed  of 
tion  in  every  direction,  projecting  water  to  fdrest-trees  of  quick  growth  and  great  tenacity- 
various  heights.  The  one  first  referred  to  was  of  life,  such  as  the  ailantus,  the  locust,  the 
throwing  from  an  irregular  crevice,  about  sev-  mezquit,  or  the  post-oak,  might,  with  the  nat- 
en  by  three  feet,  a  column  of  water  of  corre-  ural  fertility  of  the  soil,  eventually  induce  a 
spending  dimensions  to  a  height  of  126  feet,  'forest- growth  which  would  attract  a  larger 
various  names  were  given  to  the  geysers,  rainfall,  and  so  restore  the  plateau  to  a  habit- 
One  was  called  the  "  Fan^ "  as  it  threw  up  to  a  able  condition.  Buch  has  been  the  result  in 
height  of  60  feet  two  radiating  sheets  of  water,  other  portions  of  what  wah  formerly  known  as 
resembling  a  feather  fan.  Forty  feet  from  thij  the  Great  American  Desert,  large  districts  of 
geyser  is  a  vent,  connected  with  it,  and  two  which  are  now  among  the  most  fertile  lands  in 
feet  in  diameter,  which  during  the  eruption  the  world. 

expels,  with  loud  reports,  dense  masses  of  va-       The  measurement  of  the  altitude  of  the  sum- 

por.      One  of  the  party  crawled  into   the  mits  of  the  Rocky  Mouijtains,  the  Sierra  Ne- 

"  Grotto  "  from  curiosity,  not  supposing  it  to  vada,  and  the  Coast  Range,  has  been  prosecuted 

be  a  live  geyser,  and,  as  he  emerged,  he  was  with  much  activity  during  the  year  and  very 

followed    by  an  eruption'  of   boiling  water,  fewof  them  remain  whose  height  is  not  known, 

which,  if  it  had  overtaken  him,  would  have  Thepeaksof  Colorado  and  the  *^High  Sierras'* 

cooked  him.    The  "Giant"  is  a  rugged  de-  of  Odifomia  have  been  especially  examined 

posit,  presenting  in  form  a  miniature  model  of  of  late,  and  their  height  ascertained  both  by 

the  Coliseum.    It  has  an  openiug  six  feet  in  means  of  the  barometer  and  by  triangulation. 
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Tho  highest  summits  in  Oolorado  exceed  13,000  revolatioiifl  leave  them  mnch  as  they  find  them, 

feet,  and  those  of  the  High  Sierras  approach  and  Nature,  though  prolific  in  its  tropical  vege- 

16,000  feet.  tation,  does  npt  change  materially  the  aspect 

lU.  Mexico  has  presented  no  explorations  of  of  mountain,  river,  or  plain,  except  when  some 
importance  the  past  year,  the  country  having  new  volcano  upheaves  a  savanna,  as  at  Jorullo, 
been  in  too  unsettled  a  state  to  admit  of  any  or  reduces  by  its  internal  fires  the  height  of 
scientifio  explorations.  The  attempted  settle-  some  mountain-peak.  We  may  thus  accept 
ment  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California  Kr.  Morelet's  descriptions  of  the  physical  ge- 
under  the  auspices  of  an  American  company  ography  of  Guatemala  as  being,  in  the  main^ 
has  proved  an  almost  entire  failure,  and  the  as  true  to-day  as  when  they  were  written,  and 
company  has  been  severely  denounced  for  al-  his  word-pictures  of  the  inhabitants  are  too 
leged  misrepresentations.  It  is  very  possible  evidently  drawn  from  the  life  to  be  doubted, 
that  the  emigrants  thither  may  have  expected  The  acljaoent  Republic  of  Hondura»  has 
greater  advantages  than  they  received,  and  that  come  into  prominence  within  the  past  two  or 
the  climate  and  productiveness  of  the  soil  may  three  years  from  the  construction  of  a  r^way 
have  been  painted  in  more  glowing  colors  than  across  it  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  to  be 
proved  to  be  just ;  but  any  emigrant  who  con-  completed  in  1872,  which  will,  it  is  said,  reduce 
sented  to  go  to  that  mountainous,  volcanic,  and  the  time  for  a  trip  by  sea,  from  New  York  to 
arid  region,  and  banish  himself  from  all  civil-  San  Francisco  via  the  Honduras  Railway,  to 
ized  society,  must,  if  he  knew  the  character  of  thirteen,  or,  at  the  most,  fourteen  and  a  half 
the  country  to  which  he  was  removing,  have  days.  This  is,  indeed,  twice  as  long  as  by  rail- 
been  sadly  in  want  of  a  retired  and  quiet  home,  way,  but  the  route  is  to  many  travellers  more 

Central  Amsbioa. — In  this  whole  region  pleasant.    That  portion  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Squier's 

there  has  been  active  exploration  going  on  very  able  work  on  the  states  of  Central  Amer- 

throughout  the  entire  year,  and  several  volumes  ica  which  related  to  Honduras  has  been  re- 

and  reports  of  previous  explorations  have  been  printed  in  London,  with  additions  by  the  au- 

published.  Begmning  with  the  Republic  of  Guar  thor,  bringing  it  down  to  the  present  time,  for . 

t^maZo^  which  a^oins  Mexico,  we  have  just  at  circulation,  to  promote  the  interests  of  this 

the  close  of  the  year  a  very  spirited  translation,  great  enterprise.    It  is  the  testimony  of  the 

by  Mrs.  E.  G.  Squier,  of  Morelet^s  "  Travels  in  best-educated  citizens  of  Honduras  that  no 

C^tral  America,^'  which  were  mostly  confined  work  published  is  so  full  and  accurate  in  re- 

to  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  and  to  Cam-  gard  to  the  geography  of  that  republic.    The 

peachy.  M.  Arthur  Morelet  is  a  French  gentle-  railway  in  course  of  construction  is  200  miles 

man  of  fortune  and  of  remarkable  attainments  in  length,  and  the  route  to  ^an  Francisco  is 

in  the  physical  sciences,  who,  some  twenty-  4,160  miles.    It  is  a  part  of  the  plan,  however, 

four  years. since  undertook  to  explore  the  in-  to  have  the  steamships,  on  the  Atlantic  side, 

terior  of  Guatemala,  at  his  own  expense,  but  leave  and  return  to  Charlotte  Harbor,  on  the 

under  the  general  patronage  of  the  Institute  of  west  coast  of  Florida,  which  is  in  direct  com- 

France.  His  joumeyings  occupied  nearly  three  munication  with  Charleston,  Norfolk,  Balti- 

years,  during  which  he  penetrated  into  the  more,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  by  rail, 

interior   of    Guatemala,  and   explored  more  and  the  voyage  by  sea  will  thus  be  shortened 

folly  than  any  white  man  had  done,  at  least  in  to  about  2,900  miles,  or  little  more  than  the 

modem  times,  the  course  and  navigability  of  distance  from    New  York  to  Southampton, 

the  groat  river  of  that  republic,  the  Usuma-  Communication  with  South  American,  Sand- 

sinta,  a  river  as  large  as  the  Red  River  of  wich  Islands,  and  Australian  ports,  from  Fon- 

Louisiana,  and  in  many  respects  similar  to  it.  seca,  the  port  on  the  Pacific,  will  be  as  speedy 

He  collected  a  great  number  of  choice  speci-  and  desirable  as  from  Panama,  while  tho  Hon- 

mens  of  the  plants,  minerals,  animals,  insectsi  duras  isthmus  is  less  affected  by  malaria  than 

and  birds  of  the  country,  which  he  arranged  that  of  Panama.    As  a  route  for  heavy  ireight 

scientifically,  and  presented  to  the  Museum  of  and  second-class   passengers,  this  Honduras 

Paris,  and  the  narrative  of  hb  travels  he  caused  Interoceanic   Railway   must   prove  superior 

to  be  privately  printed,  and  distributed  a  few  both  to  the  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Panama 

copies  among  his  nearest  friends,  but  declined  route. 

to  publish  it    It  is  this  narrative,  which ^ives        We  have  purposely  reserved  to  this  place 

by  feu:  the  most  full  and  complete  account  of  the  the  consideration  of  the  different  routes  and 

geography  of  Guatemala,  which  Mr.  Squier  has  plans  for  interoceanic  communication '  which 

obtained  his  consent  to  have  translated  and  within  the  year  have  assumed  new  promi- 

E^lished  in  the  United  States,  and  which  Mrs.  nence  (although  one  of  them  passes  across 

ier  has  rendered  into  most  admirable  Eng-  Mexican  territory),  because  it  was  more  con- 

.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  American  venient  to  consider  them  all  together.    With 

geographical  science,  as  valuable  as  any  of  the  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  there 

works  on  that  region  which  have  yet  appeared,  arose  a.  conviction  tbat,  while,  for  first-class 

while  it  occupies  for  the  most  part  entirely  passengers,  themore  valuable  articles  of  freight,  • 

new  ground.     The  Spanish- American  states  those  which  in  small  bulk  comprised  large 

change  but  little,  in  a  score  of  years,  either  values^  for  the  Government  business  and  trans- 

physically  or  politically;  the  ever-recurring  portation,  the  shipments  of  the  precious  metals. 
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and  the  way  traffic,  this  route  was  preferable  been  engaged  in  careM  exploration  of  the  IstL- 

to  any  other,  jet  for  heavy  and  bulky  freights,  mus  of  Darien,  and,  after  many  disappointments 

fbr  emigrants  and  second-class  passengers,  for  and  hardships,  he  succeeded  in  discovering  a 

the  large  And  increasing  trade  of  the  Central-  route  with  good  harbors  on  both  sides,  and  an 

American    states,  the  west  coast   of  South  altitude  so  moderate  as  to  admit  of  an  open 

America,  Australia,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  canal  with  but  few  locks,  and  a  sufficient  sap- 

the  more  bulky  Chinese  and  Japanese  goods,  ply  ^f  water  to  fill  them.    The  greatest  alti* 

there  was  need  of  water  transit,  which,  though  a  tude  of  the  summit  is  under  three  hundred 

little  longer,  should  not  require  any  transship-  feet,  and  tbia  is  but  for  a  short  distance.    The 

ment  of  die  goods,  and  yet  should  not  encounter  route  begins  with  the  Cacarica,  a  tributary  of 

the  dangers  andlongdelay  of  the  voyage  around  the  Atrato  River  (up  which  latter  river  tliere 

Gape  Horn.    The  ranama  route,  requiring  a  is  good  navigation  for  large  steamers  for  twelve 

double  transshipment,  did  not  meet  this  want,  miles),  and  turns  gradually  southwestward, 

nor  will  the  Honduras  Railway  fully  satisfy  it,  striking  a  navigable  river  on  the  Pacific  side, 

since,  though  materially  shorter  and  cheaper,  The  distance  is  considerably  longer  than  the 

the  cost  o|  transshipment  is  still  incurred.  No  Panama  Railroad,  but  the  route  is  more  prac- 

possible  route,  which  consisted  in  part  of  rail-  ticable  than  any  yet  discovered, 

way,  could  answer  the  purpose,  for  though  Attention  has  also  been  called  during  the 

there  might  be  an  advantage  to  passengers  in  year  to  the  feasibility  of  a  ship-canal  across 

having  several  competing    routes,  from  the  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  over  which   a 

better  accommodations  and  the  cheaper  price  railway  is  already  located,  though  not  built, 

of  passage  which  would  ensue,  and  the  local  and  a  Government  commission  baa  been  sent 

trade  of  the  Central- American  states  with  the  out  to  explore  it,  under  command  of  Captain 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  might  be  sufficient  Shufeldt,  of  the  United  States  Navy.    The 

to  sustain  one  or  more  lines,  yet  the  great  length  of  the  canal  and  slack-water  navigation 

point  was  still  unreached,  that  goods  once  would  be  173  miles,  and  it  would  reqnire^c- 

.  shipped  must  not  break  bulk  till  they  reached  cording  to  the  statement  of  Colonel  J.  J.  Wil- 
their  destination,  if  they  were  to  be  carried  liams,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Tehuantepec 
cheaply  and  safely.  It  was  obvious  that  there  Railway  Company,  180  lifting  locks,  each  of 
must  be  a  ship-canal  across  some  one  of  the  10  feet  lift.  The  summit  is  684  feet  above  the 
isthmuses  which  exist  on  that  portion  of  the  sea,  but  can  be  supplied  with  all  the  water  it 
continent.  Over  and  over  again,  for  two  hun-  needs,  and,  if  the  cuttings  are  made  60  feet  in 
dred  years  and  more,  has  the  question  been  depth  at  the  summit,  the  number  of  locks 
agitated,  where^this  canal  should^  or  rather  might  be  reduced  to  118.  The  harbors  on  both 
where  it  couldy  be  constructed.  England,  sides  can  be  made  good  at  no  very  heavy  ex- 
France,  and  the  United  States,  have  each  ex-  pense.  The  number  of  locks  seems  an  objec- 
plored  many  times  different  sections,  but  had  tion  for  a  ship-canal,  as  they  must  necessarily 
failed  to  find  a  point  where  such  a  canal  would  materially  enhance  the  tolls  and  delay  the  pas- 
be  possible,  except  at  an  expense  too  great  to  sage.  Colonel  Williams  estimates  the  cost  of 
be  safely  hazarded  by  any  one  nation.  There  such  a  canal  as  under  $82,000,000,  in  which  are 
were  several  routes,  indeed,  through  which  it  not  included,  however,  the  harbor  improve- 
might  be  possible  to  cut  a  canal,  but  only  at  an  ments,  nor  the  construction  of  the  locks  on  the 
expense  of  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  mill-  double  transit  plan,  which  is  preferable.  These 
ion  dollars.  At  Panama  the  route  was  not  would  probably  bring  the  cost  up  to  $50,000,- 
long,  but  it  would  require  a  tunnel  of  from  000 — and  in  the  actual  construction  it  would 
seven  to  twelve  miles  through  the  solid  granite  be  safe  to  add  50  per  cent,  to  this  estimate, 
deep  enough  and  high  enough  to  permit  the  lY.  South  Astesioa.  —  The  narrative  of 
largest  vessels  to  pass  two  abreast,  with  masts  Messrs.  Myers,  ^'life  and  Nature  under  the 
all  up.  Tropics,"  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
At  first  it  seemed  that  the  Nicaragua  route  gives  a  very  graphic  and  interesting  account 
afforded  all  necessary  advantages  for  a  canal ;  of  the  geography,  inhabitants,  customs,  man- 
but  good  harbors  on  both  oceans  were  as  ne-  ners,  productions,  etc.,  of  the  interior  of  Vene^ 
cessary  as  any  other  consideration,  and,  though  zuela^  as  it  appeared  to  these  young  but  care- 
the  canal  itself  and  the  slack- water  and  lake  ful  observers  in  1867-68.-  Tlieir  explorations 
navigation  could  be  accomplished  for  a  com-  were  mostly  confined  to  the  course  of  the 
paratively  moderate  sum,  the  expense  of  arti-  Upper  Orinoco  and  its  vicinity,  to  an  overland 
ficial  harbors  on  both  sides  and  of  structures  journey  from  that  river  by  way  of  Javita  and 
for  entrance  to  and  exit  from  the  lake  involved  Moroa  to  the  Rio  Nigro,  and  the  descent  of 
a  probable  expense  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  that  river  to  the  Ama2ons  at  Manaoa.  Thejr 
that  of  the  Panama  tunnel.  A  route  across  also  visited  Eenadar  and  explored  some  por- 
the  Isthmus  of  Chiriqui  offered  some  advan-  tion  of  its  territory,  on  which  Mr.  Hassaurek 
tages,  but  there  were  no  good  harbors  on  had  previously  been  almost  our  only  authority. 

•  either  side,  and  no  possibility  of  making  them  The  portion  of  Venezuela  which  they  traversed 
except  at  an  enormous  expense.  Through  had  not  before  been  visited  by  any  North- 
nearly  the  whole  of  1870,  and  into  1871*  Com-  American  traveller,  and,  indeed,  Humboldt 
manderSelfi'idge,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  has  and  Bonpland,  and  much  later  the  naturalist 
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Wallflce,  are  almost  the  only  Europeans  who  The  report  of  the  exploration  states  that  the 

have  explored  it  during  the  present  century,  soundings  in  the  Parana  gave  from  8  to  6 

and  even  they  had  not  penetrated  through  the  fathoms  in  depth  and  100  yards  in  width.    It 

entire  region  visited  hy  our  youthful  explorers,  traverses  the  country  of  the  Chunchumayos,  a 

Tbeir  narrative  is  replete  with  interest,  and  large  family  of  fhdians,  many  of  the  tribes  of 

throws  much  light  upon  the  natural  history  as  which  are  hostile  and  little  known.    In  the 

well  as  the  physical  geography  of  this  tropical  valley  of  the  Ohunchumayo  the  forests  consist 

region.    The  great  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco  at  of  trees  of  an  extraordinary  size,  the  population 

Atures  and  Maypurus  are  remarkable  for  their  is  numerous,  and,  according  to  Padres  Amieh 

rngged  grandeur  and  sublimity.    The  scarcity  and    Sobreviela,    two  Catholic   missionaries 

of  animal  life  on  and  around  the  black  waters  among  those  Indians,  belongs  to  the  tribe  of 

of  the  Rio  Negro,  while  it  is  so  abundant  and  the  *^Amages."    One  of  the  objects  of  the  ex- 

aunoying  in  inmost  every  other  part  of  this  pedition  was,  to  find  out  and  fix  the  situation 

tropical  region,  is  a  singular  fact,  but  has  been  of  the  Salt  Mountain.  Following  a  path  which 

previously  noted  on  the  lower  portion  of  that  seemed  to  lead  in  that  direction,  they  came 

river.    To  what  cause  it  is  attributable  seems  upon  an  Indian  camp,  in  which  was  a  house  20 

imcertain.    The  soil  along  the  banks  of  the  yards  long,  16  yards  broad,  and  15  yards  high« 

river  is  extremely  fertile,  the  foliage  abundant,  In  this  they  found  an  oven  for  melting  iron- 

and  the  country  not  unhealthy.  ore,  of  a  square  form,  about  2  yards  high,  and 

In  BritUh  Guiana^  in  April,  1870,  a  remark-  1^  yard  wide  each  way,  constructed  of  bricks 
able  cataract  was  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  B.  half  a  yard  long.  The  fire  was  furnished  with 
Brown,  chief  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Brit^  double  bellows,  the  fael  used  being  coal  and 
ish  Guiana.  It  was  on  the  Potaro,  an  affluent  wood  mixed  with  pounded  ore.  The  anvils  had 
of  the  Essequibo  River.  The  river  lust  above  been  removed  from  the  trunks  of  trees,  which 
the  fall  is  184  yards  in  width  and  makes  a  still  remained.  There  were  from  twenty  to 
single  leap  at  this  point  of  817  feet,  blossoming  thirty  quintals  of  cast-iron,  two  tanned  hides, 
soon  after  leaving  the  edge  of  the  precipice  tanks  for  water,  which  was  brought  from  a 
into  a  fine  foam,  or  spray,  in  which  all  sem-  height  in  canals  made  from  the  bark  of  trees, 
blance  of  water  disappears,  and  descending  in  They  also  found  a  variety  of  other  objects,  all 
the  well-known  rocket-like  forms  of  the  Staub«  of  which  excited  admiration  that  Indians,  called 
bach  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Yosemite.  Be^  barbarians,  should  possess  so  much  skill  and 
tween  this  fall  and  the  entrance  of  the  Potaro  industry.  They  were  not  molested  by  the  In- 
into  the  Essequibo,  there  are  tve  other  cata-  dians,  who  seem  to  have  retired  farther  back, 
raotfl,  all  of  considerable  size,  two  of  them  in-  The  party  that  was  sent  out  to  discover  the 
accessible.  The  Eaieteur  fall  above  described  salt-mountain  followed,  a  path  leading  north- 
was  visited,  in  July,  1870,  by  a  party  of  scien-  east  from  the  foundery  above  described.  On 
tific  gentlemen  from  Demerara,  and  its  height  the  way  they  observed  many  huts  and  planta- 
and  volume  earefally  ascertained.  tions  of  cocoa  and  Indian  com.    On  the  banks 

The  Peruvian  G&vemment^  not  satisfied  with  of  the  river  they  found  fishing-huts,  nets,  and 
its  progress  and  communications  on  the  Pacific  apparatus,  evidently  for  catching  and  salting 
elope,  18  seeking  an  outlet  for  its  commerce,  fish.  Farther  on  they  came  to  some  huts  on 
ana  productions  through  tlie  affluents  of  the  an  elevated  spur  of  the  mountain,  from  which 
Amazons.  For  several  years  it  has  been  ship-  they  could  see  that  the  course  of  the  river  was 
ping  a  portion  of  its  products  by  this  route,  very  tortuous.  To  the  northeast  were  various 
but  it  has  not  intermitted  its  explorations  to  dis-  bare  hills,  one  of  which  was  thought  to  be  the 
cover  some  navigable  tributary  of  the  great  Hill  of  Salt  (Gerro  de  Sal).  From  this  point  of 
river  which  should  approach  nearer  to  its  cap-  observation  they  noticed  that  they  were  stand- 
ital  than  those  as  yet  in  use.  The  region  in  ing  on  a  stratum  of  soft  sandstone,  and,  sup- 
whioh  these  streams  became  navigable,  though  posing  that  this  might  be  a  portion  of  the 
within  from  150  to  800  miles  of  Lima,  is  ramification  of  the  vein  of  salt,  which,  accord- 
oconpied  by  wild  Indian  tribes,  some  of  whom  ing  to  Padre  Sobreviela,  was  three  leagues  in 
are  warlike  and  ferocious,  and  all,  or  nearly  extension,  they  examined  its  formation  and 
all,  are  averse  to  any  intercourse  with  the  found  it  consisted  of  earth,  with  particles  of 
whites.  Lk  several  of  these  exploring  expedi-  salt  and  some  crystals  of  quartz.  Digging  still 
tions  the  parties  have  been  attacked  by  the  deeper,  they  found  the  salt  to  increase.  Be- 
Indians  and  some  of  them  killed,  while  others  yond  this  the  path  ceased,  and  the  party  re- 
were  seriously  wounded.  It  was  therefore  turned,  though  they  felt  assured  the  "Cerro  de 
very  gratifying  to  the  Peruvian  Government  Sal"  could  not  be  far  off» 
when,  o»  the  26th  of  October,  1870,  they  re-  The  Indians  use  the  bow  and  arrow,  but 
cetved  a  favorable  report  from  the  command-  seemed  much  afraid  of  fire-arms, 
ing  officer  of  the  expedition  to  examine  the  ca-  Prof.  C.  F.  Hartt,  who  was  attached  to  Prof, 
pabilities  of  the  River  Perene,  and  the  country  Agassiz's  expedition  to  the  Amazons,  has  re- 
adjacent  "Die  Perene  is  a  tributary  of  the  visited  Bra^nl,  and  during  the  summer  and 
Ucaydi,  and  is  navigable  for  steamers  to  a  autumn  of  1870  was  engaged  in  the  explora* 
point  only  58  leagues  from  Lima,  and  reached  tion  of  some  of  its  southern  affluents  and*  the 
by  a  route  available  for  railway  construction,  rivers  which  discharge  their  waters  Into  the 
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delta  of  the  great  river.    One  of  the  most  re-  without  cessation.    It  is  tventj-five  feet  both 

niarkable  of  these  is  the  Tooantins.    Its  source  in  vertical  and  horizontal  diameter,  and  at 

is  in  the  mountains  in  the  southern  part  of  the  some  points  the  mountain-surface  is  mor6  than 

province  of  Goyaz,  and  it  runs  almost  due  north  a  mile  above  it.    The  cost  is  said  to  have  been 

till  its  union  with   the  Araguaya,  when  it  about  $34,000,000. 

turns  eastward  and  winds  through  the  swamps  Prof.  Ansted  has  made,  during  the  year  1870, 
and  silty  deposit  of  the  delta  of  the  Amazons,  a  very  careful  and  interesting  study  of  the 
and,  indeed,  forms  a  delta  of  its  own,  with  basin  of  the  Po,  and  the  rivers  which,  entering 
eight  or  ten  channels  through  the  ooze.  These  its  delta,  have  contributed  to  form  those  ezten- 
channels  are  lined  on  either  bank  with  Muriti  sive  lagoons  of  which  the  site  of  Venice  is  the 
palms,  mangroves,  and  a  giant  arum,  which  best  known  example.  He  finds  in  this  forma- 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  being  substantial  tion — ^the  torrential  rivers  descending  the  south- 
land covered  with  fruits,  but  they  are  really  em  and  steeper  slope  of  a  great  mountain- 
only  vast  swamps  where  the  mire  is  of  great  range,  and  forming  wide  and  marshy  lagoons, 
depth.  Above  this  miry  delta  is  the  re^on  of  whue  the  northern  and  more  gently  desoendmg 
the  India-rubber  tree  {Siphonia  ela8tusa\  and  slope  gives  rise  to  great  rivers  which  discharge 
Prof.  Hartt  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  their  waters  without  extensive  deltas — the  ex- 
the  method  of  preparing  it  for  market.  pression  of  a  law  of  physical  geography  of  uni- 

The  French  lawyer  and  adventurer  Ton-  versal  application.    He  also  demonstrates  that 

nens,  who  some  years  since  ingratiated  him-  the  peculiar  growth,  civilization,  and  artistic 

self  with  the   independent  Indian  tribes  of  culture  of  Venice,  were  natural  and  inevitable 

Southern  Chili,  and  took  the  title  of  Aurelie  outgrowths  of  its  geographical  position  and 

Antoine  I.,  King  of  the  Araucanisns,  is  yet,  condition. 

it  seems,  operating  for  mischief  through  these  The  recent  abrogation  of  some  of  the  pro- 
tribes.  He  left  Southern  Chili  for  Europe  visions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  relative  to  Kus- 
in  1867  or  1868.  and,  after  spending  some  time  sian  occupation  of  the  Black  Sea,  has  led  to  an 
there,  it  is  said  in  the  study  of  military  investigation  of  the  nationalities  of  Turkey, 
science  and  in  procuring  arms  and  ammuni-  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  realizing' 
tion,  returned  to  Auroco,  the  principal  town  the  dreams  of  the  Greeks,  of  a  Pan-HeUenic 
of  the  Araucanians,  at  the  close  of  1869,  and  empire.  On  the  authority  of  Gdhlert^  a  recent 
soon  after  sent  a  note  to  General  Pinto,  Presi-  German  geographer,  it  is  stated  that  there  are 
dent  of  Chili,  informing  him  of  the  installa-  in  European  Turkey,  of  Greeks  and  Albanians 
tion  of  his  government,  its  officers,  his  army,  (both  originally  of  the  same  stock),  2,700,000 
etc,  and  declaring  that  he  would  suffer  no  souls;  in  Greece,  1,880, 000* souls;  in  the  Gre- 
more  Chilian  aggression.  He  also  notified  cian  Archipelago,  2,500,000 ;  and  on  the  shores 
General  Pinto  of  his  intention  to  found  two  of  Asia  Minor,  2,000,000  men^  making  in  aJl 
new  ports  on  the  coast,  and  invited  him  to  8,580,000  Greeks,  while  European  Turkey  has 
send  him  a  peace  commission.  General  Pinto  only  700,000  Turks,  the  remainder  of  tire  pop- 
refused  to  notice  Tonnens^s  communication,  ulation  being  Wallachians,  Bulgarians,  Hos- 
but  wrote  to  the  Indian  caciques,  allow-  nians,  Croats,  Servians^  etc.  A  Greek  empire 
ing  them  a  certain  time  within  which  to  lay  ^ight  be  formed  of  crescent  shape  along  the 
down  their  arms.  The  ohieib  declined  politely,  two  shores  of  the  ^gean,  including  the  idands 
and  asserted  their  faith  and  confidence  in  their  of  the  archipelago  between  its  home,  whieh 
new  king,  and  their  determination  to  make  war  would  contain  a  population  of  about  1 8,000,000, 
upon  ChiU.  Somewhat  unwisely,  General  Pinto  of  whom  two-thiros  would  be  Greeks, 
replied,  denouncing  Tonnens  as  an  outcast  and  VI.  Asia. — From  European  to  AHoHe  7«r- 
a  lunatic.  Thus  tSie  matter  rested  in  the  au-  iey  is  only  a  brief  journey,  but  one  which 
tumn  of  1870.  leads  to  much  that  is  interesting  to  the  geog- 

V.  EuBOPB. — The  studies  of  the  topography,  rapher;  for  portions  of  this  vast  region  have 
climate,  and  population  of  Alsace  and  Lor-  been  undergoing  careful  explorations  daring 
raine,  made  with  reference  to  their  probable  the  year  1870.  TVe  have  already  alluded  to 
absorption  by  Germany,  have  had  some  inter-  the  report  of  the  Palesdne  Exploration  Fund 
est  for  geographers ;  but,  though  making  us  Expedition,  in  the  vdume  entitled  ^^  The  Be- 
somewhat  better  acquainted  with  a  region  part  eovery  of  Jerusalem."  Besides  their  Yery 
of  which  has  not  been  much  visited  by  travel-  carefully  conducted  excavations  in  and  around 
lers  of  late  years,  they  hardly  merit  the  title  Jerusalem,  they  gave  considerate  time  and 
of  geographical  discoveries.  A  more  important  labor  to  the  investigation  of  geographical  and 
enterprise,  and  one  in  whieh  long  and  patient  arohsBological  questions  in  other  portiona  of 
labor  has  at  last  been  crowned  with  success  in  Palestine.  To  some  of  these  allusion  ^has  been 
the  union  of  two  great  nations  by  rail  way  com-  made  in  the  volume  of  the  AmnjAL  Ctou>- 
munioation,  is  the  completion  of  the  Mont  pjedia  for  1869.  In  regard  to  one  of  them^ 
Cenis  Tunnel  through  the  Alps,  thus  connect-  the  "  Moabite  Stone,"  their  report  is  very  fall 
ing  Italy  and  France.  The  tunnel  is  seven  and  and  interesting.  The  impressiona  taken  from 
four-fifth  miles  in  length,  bored  through  tlie  tiie  stone  while  it  was  yet  perfect  (it  has  been 
solid  rock,  granite,  quartz,  slate,  etc.,  and  the  broken  in  pieces  by  the  Arabs  since  that  time) 
work  has  been  prosecuted  for  thirteen  years  have  been  translated,  and,  although  there  are 
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portions  yet  illegible,  and  some  considerable  daotions  so  abondant  that  the  Orientals  declare 
wuna^  yet  there  is  snfficient  preserved  to  in-  it  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
dicateits  great  valae  as  the  earUest  reoord,  oat-  The  really  populous  and  productiye  portion  of 
side  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  naticmal  history  of  Eastern  Toorkistan,  of  which  the  kingdom  of 
any  of  the  tribes  of  Palestine.  The  inscription  Yarkhand  is  a  part,  is  in  shape  much  like  a 
has  been  deciphered  and  translated  by  two  horseshoe :  southward,  westward,  and  north- 
eminent  Oriental  scholars,  M.  Clement  Gan-  ward,  the  lofty  mountain-tops,  and  the  less 
nean  and  Prof.  Schlottman,  and  fk*om  different  lofty  bat  equally  sterile  table-lands,  form  its 
squeezes  or  impressions  taken  from  the  stone,  walls,  and  in  the  central  concavity  of  the  horse- 
They  agree  sabstantiaUy  in.  all  important  par-  shoe  there  is  another  desert  of  sand  and  alkali 
ticulars.  The  record  is  one  of  those  chronicles  — ^the  Great  Desert  of  GobL  The  crescent- 
on  stone  in  which  Oriental  monarchs  were  so  shaped  territory  sloping  down  from  the  moun- 
fond  of  reooonting  their  own  deeds  and  achieve-  tains  to  this  vast  desert  is,  however,  highly 
menta.  The  narrator  is  Mesa,  king  of  Moab,  a  fertile,  and  yields  abundantly  of  all  the  fruits 
contemporary  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and  a  and  grains  of  temperate  climates,  the  lack  of 
worshipper  of  Chemosh  or  Chamos,  the  Bel  or  rain  being  supplied  by  very  thorough  irriga- 
Baal  of  the  Syrians.  He  records  thcdeath  of  tion,  the  mountain-Btreams  which  would  other- 
Omri,  the  long  reign  of  Ahab,  and  ascribes  wise  lose  themselves  in  the  desert  being  di- 
the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Israelite  king  and  verted  for  this  purpose,  and  their  whole  supply 
his  own  captare  of  several  Hebrew  cities,  and  of  water,  in  many  oases,  exhansted. 
massacre  of  their  inhabitants,  to  the  favor  of  This  region  had  been  under  the  sway  of  the 
his  god  Chamoe.  The  whole  inscription  is  a  Chinese  Emperor  till  1864,  though  not  without 
remarkable  corroboration  of  the  accuracy,  even  frequent  insurrections  and  revolts ;  but  at  that 
in  minute  details,  of  the  Scriptural  narrative,  time  Yakoob  Beg,  a  petty  governor  of  a  town 
.  We  have  already  alluded  to  Mr.  Douglas  W.  in  Ehokand,  assisted  the  native  Mussulman 
Freshfield's  interesting  narrative  of  his  ezplo-  rulers,  who  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Chi- 
rations  in  the  Caucasus,  and  in  the  Ajstsxjal  nese,  in  regaining  thdr  power,  and  then  seized 
Otolofadla.  for  1869  a  brief  account  of  his  upon  it  himself.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of 
discoveries  was  given.  He  has  made  as  ao-  great  executive  ability,  has  established  himself 
qoainted  with  a  region  almost  wholly  unknown  very  firmly  upon  the  throne,  and  is  implicitly 
for  the  last  thousand  years.  obeyed  by  the  Yarkhandis,  who  seem  to  be  nat- 
A  still  more  interesting  exploration  is  that  nraUy  a  peaceful  and  industrious  people.  He 
now  in  progress  in  regard  to  Yarkhand  and  the  has  within  the  last  two  years  assumed  the  title 
Pamir  Land,  an  elevated  desert  plateau, 'of  of  Ataligh  Ghasi^  or  *^  Leader  of  the  FaithfiiL'' 
Eastern  Toorkistan,  in  which  the  Oxus  and  It  was  to  this  monarch  that  Mr..  Douglas  Por- 
the  Zerufshan  have  their  sources,  and  which  syth,  British  remdent  in  Cashmere,  sent  a  horse- 
the  Orientals  call  the  '^  Bamidunya,  or  Upper  load  of  tea,  grown  in  Assam,  as  a  present.  The 
Floor  of  the  World.''  Eastern  Toorkistan,  or,  Yarkhandis  and  their  rulers  are  passionately 
as  it  was  formerly  called,  Chinese  Tartary,  is  fond  of  tea,  and  since  driving  out  the  Chinese- 
similar  in  formation  to,  though  of  greater  ex-  tiiey  had  only  been  able  to  obtain  it  from  Bus- 
tent  than,  the  basin  of  the  Colorado  Biver  in  sia.  The  present  was,  therefore,  very  accept- 
our  once  famons  Great  American  Desert.  East-  able*  In  1869  Mr.  Shaw,  one  of  the  British 
em  Toorkistan  lies  between  the  Himalaya  cultivators  of  tea  in  Assam,  having  made  np  a 
mountain-system  on  the  south  and  the  Thian-  caravan  cargo  of  tea,  set  out  with  it  for  £ash- 
Chan  on  the  north,  and  its  western  boundary  gar  the  capital  of  Yarkhand,  and  arrived  there 
is  formed  by  the  elevated  plateau  which  con-  about  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Hay  ward,  who 
nects  the  two  nu>untffin-systems  and  forms  the  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Boyal  Geographical 
wall  of  division  between  Western,  or  Bussian,  Society  to  explore  the  Pamir  Steppe,  bat,  being 
and  Eastern  Toorkistan.  This  plateau  is  the  tmableto  penetrate  to  it,  had  visited  Yarkhand. 
Pamir  Steppe,  or  Pamir  Land,  and  ranges  in  The  Atalagh  Ghazi  received  both  very  cordially, 
altitude  from  18,000  to  17,000  feet  above  the  though  at  first  with  some  suspicion;  but,  event- 
sea.  The  five  successive  ranges  which  form  nally  becoming  fully  satisfied,  desired  to  enter 
the  ffimalayan  system  arrest  the  clouds  which  into  friendly  relations  with  the  British  Gov- 
rise  from  the  plains  and  rivers  of  India  and  emment ;  and  a  large  traffic  will  undoubtedly 
Barmah,  and  drain  them  of  their  moisture  ensue.  Mr.  Hayward  returned  to  British  India, 
before  they  reach  this  lofty  table-land ;  the  but  set  out  again  in  1870,  on  his  perilous  and 
oomplicated  chains  of  the  Thian-Chiui  do  the  difficult  journey  to  penetrate  the  Pamir  St^pe, 
aame  for  the  evaporation  from  the  northern  which  is  only  inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes  of 
rivers  and  streams;  while  a  lower  ohfun  of  fierce  Eirgheez,who  have  little  regard  for  human 
mountains,  the  King-Chan,  and  the  enormous  life.  He  had  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
distance  to  the  China  Sea,  act  as  a  bar  in  the  frontiers  of  Cashmere,  and  the  passes  which 
eastern  direction.  Hence  this  vast  tract  is  led  to  this  elevated  region,  but  at  the  last  re- 
almost  entirely  rainless,  and  much  of  it  is  a  port  was  pushing  forward.  The  Eirgheez  of 
desert.  The  Pamir  Steppe  is  especially  sterile  this  region  are  very  different  from  their  neigh- 
amd  forbidding,  though  there  are  not  wanting  bors  the  Yarkhandis  in  temper,  disposition,  and 
evidences  that  it  was  once  fertile,  and  its  pro-  civilization.    The  latter  have  attained  to  a 
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greater  measure  of  intelligence,  refinement,  and  set  ont),  one  of  those  disasters  like  the  loss  of 

BQbstantial  wealth,  than  any  other  nation  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  the  Arctic  regions,  in 

Central  Asia.  which  they  were  slow  to  believe;  and,  thongh 

There  have  been  several  sorveys  and  explo-  twenty-one  years  have  elapsed  since  the  ex- 
rations  of  the  great  river-systems  of  China  pedition  set  out,  the  colonists  have  not  yet  en- 
within  the  year  1870,  especially  of  the  Yang-  tirely  given  np  the  hope  of  finding  some  of  ita 
tse-Eiang  and  the  Yellow  River — ^bnt  not  many  members,  or  more  definite  traces  of  them.  Tho 
new  or  interesting  facts  have  been  elicited.  last  searching  expedition  for  the  missing  ex- 

YII.  Africa. — The  year  has  not  been  prolific  plorer  was  sent  ont  in  1869.  Mr.  F.  Roe,  a 
in  the  results  of  geographical  exploration  on  government  officer,  had  been  informed  by 
this  great  continent  In  the  Upper  Nile  region,  some  of  the  native  boshmeD  that,  at  a  point 
Sir  Samuel  Baker,  at  the  head  of  the  grandest  thirteen  days^  journey  north  of  Koblyanob- 
expedition  ever  undertaken  for  discovery,  had  bing,  there  were  still  the  bones  and  guns  of 
been  delayed  by  various  hinderances,  and,  on  some  white  men  who  had  been  killed  there 
attempting  to  ascend  the  White  Nile,  found  twenty  years  before.  They  gave  the  details 
that  it  was  not  navigable  in  consequence  of  the  of  the  place  and  circumstances  connected 
dense  mass  of  cane  and  reeds  which,  in  the  with  the«finding  so  minutely,  that  he  was  con- 
form of  floating  islands,  completely  choked  up  vinced  of  their  truthfulness,  and,  at  his  instanco 
the  passage.  He  cut  his  way  through  for  82  and  that  of  Dr.  McQler,  the  Colonial  Govem- 
miles,  but  was  then  obliged  to  return  to  lati-  ment  sent  out  a  small  expedition  to  visit  the 
tude  0**  26'  N.,  where  he  would  remain  till  point  designated.  Mr.  John  Forrest,  Surveyor- 
November,  1870,  when,  at  the  high-water  stage  General  of  the  colony,  commanded  the  party, 
of  the  river,  he  hoped  with  great  labor  to  be  to  which  two  of  the  natives  who  had  told  the 
able  to  force  a  passage  through,  and  with  a  story  were  attached.  As  they  drew  near  the 
portage  of  moderate  extent  to  succeed  some  point  indicated,  the  natives  b^an  to  waver  Iq 
time  in  1871  in  floating  his  fleet  of  steamers  on  their  statements,  and  it  finally  appeared  that  it 
the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  settle  the  questions  was  the  bones  of  some  horses,  lost  by  Captain 
hitherto  in  doubt.  Austin  in  1854,  which  they  had  seen  or  heard 

Dr.  Livingstone  has  been  heard  from,  but  of.     The  Australian  natives  are  nniversally 

only  indirectly,  but  is  supposed  to  have  received  notoriously  untruthful.  Mr.  Forrest,  however, 

his  supplies  sent  to  Uj^i  for  him,  and  to  be  pushed  on  as  far  as  his  provisions  would  allow, 

prosecuting  his  discoveries  relative  to  the  con-  m  the  hope  of  making  some  fbrther  discover- 

nection  of  Lake  Tanganyika  with  the  ultimate  ies,  and  found  another  of  those  great  salt-lakes 

sources  of  the  Nile,  and  perhaps  also  with  which  abound  in  the  interior  of  Australia,  and 

those  of  the  Congo  River.  which,  partly  dry  during  the  dry  season,  ex- 

In  the  region  of  the  Limpopo  and  in  terri-  tend  over  vast  areas  during  the  rains.    Ho 

tory  claimeu  by  the  Tranmaal  Republic  there  reached  a  )>oint  in  latitude  28^  45'  8.,  longi- 

have  been  great  excitement  and  large  emigra-  tude  122^  50'  £.,  from  Greenwich,  but  found 

tion  in  consequence  of  tho  discovery  of  dia-  the  country  barren  and  worthless, 
monds  there.  Very  many  supposed  gems  have        2.  South  Australia. — This  colony  has  been 

been    discovered,  but    there  is  still  a  grave  granted  by  the  British  Government  a  tract 

doubt  in  regard  to  the  real  character  of  most  running  through  to  the  north  coast,  on  the 

of  them,  some  eminent  lapidaries  pronouncing  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  the  Timor  Sea,  so 

them  quartz  crystals  of  unusual  purity  and  that  North  Australia  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  South 

brilliancy,  while  others  have  been  equally  con-  Australia,  though  separated  from  it  by  a  terri- 

fident  that  some  of  them  were  genuine  gems  ble  and  almost  impassable  desert.    The  Soutii 

of  great  value.    The  region  in  which  they  are  Astralian  Government  has  attempted  to  plant 

found,  hitherto  almost  unexplored,  is  likely  to  colonies  on  this  north  coast.    The  climate  is 

be  very  thoroughly  traversed,  and  to  a  con-  very  hot  from  October  to  April,  and  is  thought 

siderable  extent  by  men  who  are  capable  of  to  be  insalubrious.    Recently  Mr.  Goyder,  the 

makingproper  scientific  investigations.  Surveyor-General  of  South  Australia,  has  been 

Mr,  Win  wood  Reade  has  explored  the  upper  carefnlly  exploring  the  country,  and  recom- 

waters  of  the  Niger  or  QuorrOj  a  region  hither-  mends  the  location  of  a  colony  at  Port  Dar- 

to  not  visited  by  Europeans,  but  presents  very  win. 

few  new  facts,  the  country  being  similar,  in        8.  Papua^    or   New    Guinea, — This   great 

most  particulars,  to  that  so  vividly  described  island,  1,030  miles  in  length,  and  with  a  mean 

by  Lieutenant  Mag6.  breadth  of  800  miles,  is  inhabited  by  a  robnsti 

Some  new  contributions  have  been  made  to  powerful  race,  distinct  in  their  characteristics 

the  geography  and  natural  history  of  the  Island  from  the  Australians  or  the  Malays.    Captain 

of  Madagcuear,  which  is  now  becoming  a  fa-  Delargy,  of  the  schooner  Active,  an  En^isk 

miliar  ground  for  explorers.  vessel  engaged  in  the  hSehe-de-mer  fishery,  did, 

YIU.  Australasia.     1.  West  Australia. —  however,  succeed,  in  November,  1869,  in  open- 

The  loss  of  the  exploring  party  under  the  com-  ing  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Papuans  at 

raand  of  Dr.  Leichhardt,  in  lS4d>'50,  has  been  Sybee,  a  vUlage  in  Torres  Straits,  and  foond 

to  the  Australian  colonists,  and  especially  to  them  kind  and  friendly  when  they  were  con* 

those  of  West  Australia  (from  which  colony  he  vinced  that  his  intentions  were  peaoefuL 
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GEORGIA.  An  act  of  Congress  was  ap-  and  afterward  taken  part  in  the  rebellion, 
>  proved  by  the  President  on  the  23d  of  Decern-  were  disqualified  for  taking  the  oath  prescribed 
ber,  1860,  authorizing  the  Gorernor  of  the  in  the  act  of  December  for  promoting  the  re- 
State  of  Georgia  *Uo  summon  all  persons  construction  of  the  State.  The  apparent  inten- 
elected  to  the  General  Assembly  of  said  State,  tion  of  the  Gk)yemor  was,  to  prevent  certain 
as  appears  by  the  proclamation  of  George  G.  members-elect  f^om  taking  their  seats  in  the 
Meade,  the  general  commanding  the  military  Legislature,  on  account  of  their  avowed  hostU- 
district  including  the  State  of  Georgia,  dated  ity  to  the  course  of  the  existing  administration 
June  25,  1868,  to  appear  on  some  day  certain,  of  the  State,  and  an  opinion  was  obtained  from 
to  be  named  in  said  proclamation, (fit  Atlanta,)  the  Attorney-General  entirely  in  accordance 
in  said  State,  and  thereupon  the  said  General  with  his  wishes,  that  ofBcial  declaring  that,  in 
Assembly  of  said  State  shall  proceed  to  perfect  his  view,  the  classes  of  persons  designated  by 
its  organization,  in  conformity  with  the  Oon-  the  Governor  were  disqualified  by  the  acts  of 
stitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  accord-  Congress  and  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  this  act."  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    As  soon  as 

On  the  same  day  Governor  Bullock  issued  this  opinion  was  rendered,  an  advertisement 
his  proclamation  in  pursuance  of  the  provi-  appeared  in  several  newspapers  of  Atlanta^ 
slons  of  this  act,  summoning  the  persons  desig-  notifying  members-elect  that  if  they  should 
nated  to  assemble  at  Atlanta  on  the  10th  of  take  the  prescribed  oath,  and  afterward  be 
January  following^  and,  on  the  24th  of  Decern-  found  disquaJUySed  by  the  law  as  thus  construed, 
ber,  General  A.  II.  Terry  was  assigned  to  the  they  would  immediately  be  arrested  and  prose- 
military  command  of  the  District  of  Georgia,  cnted  for  peijury. 

in  addition  to  his  duties  as  commander  of  the  The  members  elected  to  the  Legislature  in 
Department  of  the  South.  On  the  2d  of  1868,  including  the  colored  members  and  those 
January,  the  new  commander  informed  Gen-  who,  it  was  claimed  by  the  Governor  and  his 
eral  Sherman,  by  telegraph,  that  he  had  as-  party,  were  not  qualified  to  take  the  oath,  as- 
sumed the  command,  and  intimated  that  it  sembled  at  Atlanta  on  the  10th  of  January,  in 
would  be  expedient  to  confer  upon  him  all  the  accordance  with  the  Govemor^s  proclamation. 
powers  originally  given  to  the  military  com-  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  took  the  Speaker^s  desk  in  the 
manders  by  the  reconstruction  acts.  There-  House  of  Representatives,  and  was  proceeding 
upon  the  following  order  was  immediately  is-  to  organize  the  House,  when  Mr.  Scott,  a  mem- 
sued  :  ber  from  Floyd  County,  arose,  and  reminded 
O^rural  Orders,  No.  1.  him  that  Irwin's  code,  which  had  been  made 

Hbadq'bs  01*  THs  Asarr,  Adj.-Ox^t.'b  Oitiob,  )  the  law  of  the  State  by  the  constitution,  pro- 

«  J.     ..      X^5?**?^' •^2'*?^  ^2  ¥!?•     '  vided  that  each  branch  of  the  Legislature 

mXl^r«(*O^Mrlott.?d  B^^  Jhould  be  orijaBized  by  the  Clerk  or  Secretary 

Third  Military  District  (Department  of  Georgia,  Flor-  thereof,  and,  m  the  absence  Of  such  officers,  by 

idft,  and  Alabama),  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Jnly  29^868,  a  chairman  appointed  by  a  vote  of  the  mem- 

and  80  much  of  General  Orders,  No.  66,  dated  Head-  bers ;  and,  ftirthermore,  that  the  oaths  of  office 

qottrteiB  of  the  Anny,A<yatant-Genena' a  Office,  ghould  be  admmistered  by  a  judge  of  the  Su- 

WashiDgton,  July  28, 1868,  as  refers  to  the  State  of  ^^„^^  ^«  g«,.««'««  n^«,*.      t«  ^•JSo*:^^  «*  ♦!.« 

Georgiaf  is  hereby  ciunteimanded.    Brevet  Miyor-  preme  or  Superior  Court.    In  violation  of  the 

General  Terry  will,  until  further  orders,  exercise  la^,  he  said,  the  Governor  had  appomted  one 
within  that  State  the  powers  of  the  commanders  of  a  of  his  own  employes  on  the  State  Koad  to  or- 
"^i^y  district,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  March  ganize  the  House,  and  a  registrar  in  bankruptcy 
L'Ztf  .S\rG^SS£lf Td^, '^r&,  Xt^S  hadb.e  a,iedintoadni|.i8tertheo.th.  He 
Headquarters  ofthe  Army,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  Wished  to  know  if  there  was  any  thing  im- 
Washingtoxk,  December  24, 1869.  '  proper  in  the  House  proceeding  to  organize 
By  oomnumd  of  General  SHERMAN  :  according  to  the  law  which  the  members  were 
E.  D.  TowNWHD,  Adjutant-General.  nwom  to  support.  Mr.  Hams  refused  to  give 
Instead  of  allowing  the  persons  originally  the  desired  information,  and  ordered  the  gen- 
elected  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1868  to  tleman  to  take  his  seat.  One  or  two  other 
meet'and  select  their  own  temporary  officers,  inquiries  relating  to  the  organization  of  the 
and  then  proceed  in  their  own  way  to  effect  a  House  were  Ynade,  but  Mr.  Harris  peremptorily 
permanent  organization  of  the  two  Houses,  refused  to  listen  to  them,  until  the  House  was 
Governor  Bullock,  on  the  8th  of  January,  organized.  A  protest  against  this  method  of 
directed  one  A.  L.  Harris,  not  a  member-elect  proceeding  was  made,  but  no  attention  was 
of  the  Legislature,  but  an  employ^  of  the  paid  to  it  by  the  "  Clerk  pro  tem.,^^  who  pro- 
State  Railroad,  to  act  as  Clerk  pro  tern,  of  the  ceeded  to  have  the  members  sworn  in.  After 
House  of  Representatives,  and  effect  the  organ-  the  first  one  had  taken  the  required  oath,  a 
ization  of  that  body.  He  applied  at  the  same  motion  was  made  that  the  correspondence  be- 
time  to  Colonel  J.  P.  Farrow,  the  Attorney-  tween  the  Governor  and  the  Attorney-General 
General  of  the  State,  for  his  opinion  regarding  be  read  for  the  information  of  the  House,  which 
the  disabilities  of  the  men  elected  to  the  Gen-  was  accordingly  done,  in  spite  of  several  objec- 
eral  Assembly,  and  especially  as  to  whether  tions  and  protests.  Mr.  Bryant  objected  to 
persons  who  had  held  the  positions  of  State  the  reading  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "  in- 
Librarian,  road  commissioner,  notary  public,  tended  to  intimidate  and  prevent  some  persons 
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from  takiDg  the  oath,  in  yiolation  of  section  five  Infantry,    Brevet   Brigadier-General   Haines, 

of  the  act  of  Congress"    He  was  peremptorily  Commissary  of  SnbsiBtenoe,  and  Mi\{or  Henry  • 

ordered  to  take  his  seat,  whereupon  he  declared,  Goodfellow,  Jadge  Advocate  of  the  United 

with  some  warmth,  that  he  was  a  duly-elected  States  Army,  and  directed  them  to  hear  the 

member  of  the  House,  that  he  had  been  a  loyal  evidence  and  determine  upon  the  qualifications 

Union  soldier,  who  had  perilled  his  life  for  of  such  members-elect  of  the  Legislatore  aa 

his  country,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  speak,  should  be  brought  before  them  for  the  purpose. 

and,  furthermore,  that  Mr.  Harris  had  no  right  The  questions  of  fact  to  be  examined  into  were, 

to  preside  over  or  organize  the  House.  Where-  whether  the  persons  brought  before  them  bad 

upon,  Mr.  Harris  ordered  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  held  an  office  prior  to  tne  secession  of  the 

to  arrest  Mr.  Bryant.    That  officer  attempted  Southern  States,  such  as  was  designated  in 

to  execute  the  order,  but  met  with  resistance,  the  act  of  Congress  of  December  22,  1869, 

and  a  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  pistols  appear  to  and  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitutioii 

have  been  drawn  on  both  sides.    Aa  soon  as  of  the  United  States,  and  had  afterward  sup- 

the  commotion  had  subsided,  Mr.  Bryant  made  ported  the  Confederate  cause,  or  given  aid  and 

a  motion,  and  put  it  himself,  that  Mr.  Caldwell  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  country.    The 

take  the  chair  as  Speaker  pro  Urn.    This  mo-  commission  sat  for  about  ten  days,  and  the 

tion  was  pronounced  to  be  carried  amid  great  case  against  the  members  brought  before  it 

confusion,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  in-  was  conducted  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the 

stall  Mr.  Caldwell  in  the  chair,  but,  meeting  State,  Mr.  Farrow,  while  several  prominent 

with  resistance,  that  gentleman  withdrew,  and  lawyers  appeared  as  counsel  for  their  defence. 

Mr.  Brvant  himself  was  chosen  Chairman  pro  Notices  were  served  upon  fifteen  persons  who 

tern.    Mounting  a  desk,  he  put  a  motion  to  ad-  had  been  elected  to  tne  House  of  Represent- 

journ,  which  was  carried,  and  then,  requesting  atives,  and  five  who  had  been  elected  to  the 

all  the  members  to  remain  in  their  places,  ap-  Senate,  to  appear  before  the  commission  and 

pointed  a  committee  of  three  to  wait  on  Gen-  answer  to  the  charge  of  ineligibility.  The  speci- 

eral  Terry,  to  inquire  whether  the  proceedings  fications  consisted  mainly  of  allegations  that  the 

in  the  House  were  meeting  with  his  approval,  accused  persons  had  held  some  inferior  official 

The  military  commander  requested  the  mem-  positions,  such  as  had  been  brought  within  the 

bers  to  allow  Mr.  Harris  to  proceed  with  the  scope  of  the  act  of  Congress,  by  the  opinion  of 

organization.    This  request  was  taken  as  equiv-  Attorney-General  Farrow,  and  had  afterward 

alent  to  a  command,  and  all  opposition  to  the  taken  part  on  the  Southern  side  in  the  civil  war. 

course  of  the  Governor's  Clerk  |7r<7  f«m.  ceased.  The  defence  was  generally  a  denial  of  these 

General  Terry  appears  to  have  been  some-  declarations,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  it  was 

what  doubtftil  of  his  authority,  and  several  shown   that  the  accused  had    been  stanch 

times  telegraphed  to  Washington  for  instruc-  Unionists  throughout,  to  the  great  detriment 

tions.    On  the  12th  of  January,  General  Sher-  of  their  persons  and  property, 
man   sent  him  the  following :    ^'  Your   dis-        While  these  investigations  were  going  on, 

Satches  have  been  shown  to  the  President  and  the  Legislature  was  a^oumed  from  time  to 

ecretary  of  War,  and  the  result  is  in  these  time,  by  order  of  Governor  Bullock,  to  await 

words:    *  Exercise  your  own  discretion  if  a  there^lt.    Thefirst  order,  dated  January  18th, 

flagrant  case  arises.    When  a  disqualified  per-  and  endorsed  with  the  approval  of  General 

son  proposes  to  take  tlie  oath,  investigate  the  Terry,  directed  the  Clerk  pro  Um»y  as  soon  as 

question  of  eligibility,  and  determine,  for  the  the  calling  of  the  roll  was  completed,  to  ad^ 

time  being,  his  rights'    I  will  maintain  you  in  Journ  the  House  until  the  17tb,  as  an  investi- 

all  exercise  of  any  'authority  that  will  main-  gation  into  the  *^ right  of  certain  persons  to 

tain  substantially  good  order  until  the  State  seats  under  the  reconstruction  acts  was  then 

of  Greorgia  is  recognized  by  the  Executive  and  in  progress."    On  the  17th  the  Clerk  pro  tern. 

Congress  under  the  congressional  act.    Some  was  ordered,  "after  making  announcement  and 

lawful  means  will  be  found  probably.    We  giving  ample  time,  for  such  persons  as  desire 

can  defend  our  friends  against  the  Eu-klnx  or  to  do  so,  to  take  the  oaths  prescribed  in  t^e 

bands  of  assassins."  act  to  promote  the  reoonstmcticm  of  the  "State 

As  Mr.  Harris  and  the  Prendent  of  the  Sen-  of  Georgia,"  to  declare  a  recess  until  the  19th. 

ate  proceeded  to  the  organization  of  the  Leg^s-  At  the  same  time  the  Treasurer  was  €»dered 

lature,  the  question  of  the  disability  of  certain  to  pay  to  each  member,  "against  whose  ellgi- 

members  to  take  the  required  oath  naturally  bility  no  objection  has  been  made,"  the  sum 

attracted  attention.    Several  presented  them-  of  $50  on  account  of  per  diem  and  mileage, 

selves  who,  it  was  daimed,  were  excluded  by  On  the  19th  a  further  recess  was  ordered  till 

the  provisions  of  the  law.    General  Terry,  at  the  24th,  and  on  that  day  it  was  again  extend- 

the  solicitation  of  Governor  Bullock,determined  ed  to  the  25th. 

to  appoint  a  commission,  composed  of  military       Meantime  the  members  of  the  Legislature 

ofiicers,  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  those  opposed  to  the  course  of  Governor  BuUook 

whose  right  to  sit  in  the  Legislature  was  ques-  and  his  adherents  were  not  idle,  but,  under 

tioned.    For   this   purpose,    he  appointed  a  the  lead  of  J.  E.  Bryant,  J.  H.  Caldwell,  and 

Board  consisting  of  Brevet  M^or-General  T.  other  conservative  Bepublicans,  determined  to 

H.  Rnger,  colonel  of  the  18th  United  States  do  all  in  their  power  to  restore  the  affairs  of 
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« 

the  State  to  what  thej  believed  to  be  their  legit*  from  the  forom  vhioh  the  law  of  Congress  does  not 

hnate  and  constitutional  channel.    They  held  ^JS?'^™  ^'JK  ^f  ^^^«^  *^«  constitution  provides. 

«  ^^r.*i^<^  ^^A  ^^^^i^4'*j%  «  ^<w««>;f«AA  ♦Jv  «.^  Thus  truthnilly  and  earnestly  expressing  our  de- 

a  meeting,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  pre-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  this  our  protest,  we  appeal  to 

pare  a  protest,  and  appeal  to  General  Terry,  the  general  commanding,  as  a  soldier  of  unsullied 

This  was  tinanimonsly  adopted,  and  was  in  the  honor,  a  servant  of  the  BepubUo,  to  exercise  the 

fdlowinir  words. :  power  to  him  by  the  Federal  Government  intrusted, 

__  ^^   __         ',         i_..xi.i.i^         iA  *o  rescue  the  people  of  Georgia  from  the  violence 

'\T^*?lv«   i*°J*™^      uf  *1  ^  -S®  ?«'»«^'»Vr •-  and  outrage  with  which  they  are  threatened  by  boldly 

samUv  of  this  State,  assembled  in  this  eity  on  Mon-  kicked  men.                                                   •/          'f 

day,  the  10th  inst.,  in  answer  to  a  proclamation  by  mv        i   '   j          i          i             •        i    ^ 

his  iicellency  K.  B,  Bullock,  Governor  of  Georgia,  Ihe  colored  members  also,  anxious  lest  meas- 

issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  Dili  nres  should  not  be  taken*  to  secnre  them  in 

recentlypassed  by  Congress,  "tojJromotethereoon-  the  possession  of  their  newly-gMned  honors 

"^"rw^'SrSA'biU^providos,  section!,    that  js  legislators,  held  a  meeting  a^^ 

the  Governor  is  authorized  to  summon  all  persons  *"©  following  to  the  commandmg  general  : 

elected  to  thp  General  Assembly,  as  appears  bv  the  In  behalf  of  ourselves,  and  of  the  93,000  colored 

proclamation  of  General  George  G.  Meade,  dated  voters  and  the  500,000  colored  citizens  in  Georgia 

June  25^  1868^  to  appear, t>n  some-dav  certain  to  be  whom  we  represent,  we,  the  colored  members  of  the 

named  m  said  proclamation,  at  Atlanta,  and  that  General  Assembly,  feeling  from  our  past  experience 

thereupon  the  said  General  Assembly  is  authorized  a  deep  interest  in  the  proper  organization  of  the  Le- 

to  proceed  to  perfect  its  organization  in  conformity  fflslature  under  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress, 

with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  have  met  together  to  consider  the  present  emeigency, 

Bocording  to  the  provLslons  of  said  act ;  and,  with  the  facts  which  are  apparent,  alleging  that  dls- 

Wherm*^  The  Governor,  as  we  believe  in  violation  quidified  persons  are  not  to  oe  excluded,  and  loyal  men 

of  the*  provisions  of  said  act.  directed  one  A.  L.  who  were  l^^ly  elected  to  be  awarded  their  seats,  do 

Harris,  not  a  member  of  said  General  Assembly,  but  hereby  adopt  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions ; 

an  appointee  of  the  Governor  on  the  Western  and  WKer€<Uj  No  city  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 

Atlantic  Siulroad,  property  of  the  State,  to  organize  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 

the  House  of  Eepresentatives ;  and,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  by  admitting  ille* 

Whereat^  Said  Harris  has  acted  arbitrarily,  and  gal  persons  to  the  power  of  legislation  our  rights 

has  assumed,  in  violation  of  law,  to  dictate  to  mem-  will  be  abridged ;  and  whereas  our  expulsion  from 

bers,  duly  elected  as  aforesaid,  what    they  shall  the  Legislature  on  account  of  our  color,  in  violation 

and  shall  not  say  and  do,  and  has  refUsed  to  allow  of  the  civiT  rights  bill  and  the  fourteenth  article  of 

them  to  proceed  to  perfect  the  organization  of  said  amendment  to  ^e  Constitution  of  tiie  United  States, 

House  of  Bepreaentatives  in  aocordanoe  with   the  was  accepted  by  disloyal  persons  as  evidence  that 

provisions  of  said  act,  and  has  wilfully  hindered  colored  men  and  women  in  Georgia  had  no  rights 

and  interrupted  the  oi^panization  of  said  House,  by  that  white  men  were  bound  to  respect,  and  was  fol- 

adjourning  it  from  day  to  day,  ^ainst^  the  will  of  a  lowed  by  the  whipping,  robbing,  and  murdering  of 

miMority  of  the  members  thereof^and  in  violation  of  our  people  for  no  reason  but  our  helpless  condition ; 

Bud  law  of  Congress ;  and,  and  whereas  it  is  reported  that  the  Government  is 

WktreoA,  The  siud  law  provides,  section  S^  that  said  disposed  to  regard  the  protestations  of  disloyal  per- 

members,  when  convened,  shall  take  certain  oaths,  sons  as  being  worUiy  of  consideration,  when  we  know 

which  most  of  the  memoers  of  said  House  duly  that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  and  should  not  bo 

qualified  under  siud  act  have  already  done,  and  all  believed :  Therefore,  be  it 

who  were  present,  who  think  themselves  qualified,  Betohed^    That  as  loyal  citizens  we  request  the 

have  presented  themselves,  and  demanded  to  be  Government  to  look  at  the  past,  and  be  controlled 

8W<Mni  in  accordance  with  said  act :  and,  by  it  for  the  future,  and  therefore  demand  a  rigid 

WksTMiy  The  said  Harris,  in  direct  violation  of  execution  of  the  law  by  the  exclusion  of  disqualified 

the  said  act  of  Congress,  h<u  ditmissed  the  said  mem-  porsons,  and  tlA  giving  their  seats  to  eligible  per- 

bers,  who  were  ready  and  willing  to  organbe  in  sons  who  were  legally  elected,  which  will  aid  us  in 

aecordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  law  of  Con-  maintaining  our  rights,  protect  our  wives  and  daugh- 

giess,  and  has  wilfUUy  hindered  and  interrupted^  the  ters  from  insult  and  inramy,  and  our  property  m>m 

said  members  from  participating  in  the  proceedings  the  despoiler. 

of  said  House  of  Bepresentatives,  after  having  taken  JSeiofoed^  That  a  committeei>e  appointed  to  present 

the  oaths  prescribed,  and  otherwise  complied  with  these  resolutions  to  General  Terry,  and  request  him 

said  act:  to  send  them  to  the  President  or  the  United  States 

We  therefore  present  the  following  ^test,  and  as  the  prayer  of  the  poor,  oppressed  colored  men  of 

appeal  to  the  general  commanding  the  Third  Mill-  Georgia. 

'^?liw?fCongress,underwhichweareconvened,  The  conservative  member  followed  ttieir 

being  thus  overridden,  the  constitution  and  laws  appeal  with  a  reqnest  that,  after  the  mvestiga- 

of  the  State  thus  disregarded,  and  desiring,  at  this  tions  of  the  military  oommission  had  been 

hoar,  to  advance  no  poUtical  purposes,  but  earnestly  completed,  and  a  record  of  the  facts  in  the 

of 

^     ^ _  ^                 _         _                                 the 

ancL  DemoontSf'but  tmited  in  tliis  effort,  protest  State),  for  their  opinion  as  to  the  eligibility 

against  the  proeeedinss  already  had,  and  the  action  of  members  whose  seats  are  questioned."    Ac- 

5Sem^,  tLM  Stt^Mlitn^rfe  comi«nying  thU  w«  .  Btatement,  rigned  by 

law  of  Congress  itoelf,  which  now  affords  the  warrant  Mr.  Bryant,   chainnan  of  the  committee  of 

for  our  aasembline  as  a  Leffislature ;  because  it  is  Conservative  members,  contuning  the  foUow- 

dea^^ed,  as  we  brieve,  for  tnepurpose  of  defeating  jj^g  declaratlona,  with  regard  to  the  wishes 

a  fair  organization  of  the  two  iTouses,  until  corrupt  ^^d  intentions  of  those  whom  he  represent- 

and  dangerous  men  shall  so  shape  affairs  that  the  ^ . 

State  may  fall  helpless  into  their  hands,  for  plunder  ^  * 

and  oppression ;  because  it  takes  the  power  of  deter-  I  believe  that  I  can  safely  say,  in  behalf  of  all  who 

nuningqu^iflcations  of  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  are  known  as  Democrats  ana  antirBullock  Bepub- 
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Kcans  in  the  LegisUture,  that  it  is  their  intention  to  commissioner,  held  by  some  of  the  accased 

Bubmit,  in  perfect  good  faith,  to  the  requirementa  of  members  prior  to  the  secession  movement,  did 

eemf  iT  ""        ^^'fSi^^^'^on  of  the  General  As-  ^^^  constitute  them  execative  or  jndicial  offi- 

It  is' their  ardent  desire  to  see  peace,  prosperity,  cers  within  the  meaning  oT  the  act  of  Con- 

and  good  government  restored  in  the  State,  and  I  gress    of  December,  1869,  and  declared  that 

beUeve  thfey  intend  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  pro-  the  "position  insisted  npon  for  the  erclusion 

duce  that  result.    They  will  neither  offer  factious  f  the  class  of  officers  mentioned  "  was  «  aim- 

opposition  to  the  Government  of  the  Umted  States,  ,      Z  "'"f^/'*  j^."**^*"  lu^uwwu^x*     ww     °"*" 

nor  will  they  countenance  or  encourage  such  oppo-  P'J  absnrd/      His  conclusion  waa,  that  there 

sition  in  others.    It  is,  I  believe,  their  settled  deter-  was  "  no  legal  reason  why  a  person  who.  held 

mination  to  use  all  their  influence  to  suppress  dis-  the  position  of  State  Librarian,  notary  public, 

order  and  crime  of  eveiy  character,  and  to  aid  in  the  yoad  commissioner,  officer  of  the  mihtia,  or 

enforcement  of  the  laws,  for  the  protection  alike  of  ^«t^^^  ^p  «  «»««;«iV«i  ^^•»r.^4>:».»    \f  5«    +1^^ 

all  persons,  without  regiJrd  to  race  or  color.  ?™<5er  of  a  municipal  corporation,  if  in  the 

I  further  state  that  I  believe  it  is  not  their  inten-  latter  cases  they  had  no  general  cimI  jurisdic- 
tion to  encourage  any  member  to  take  his  seat  who  tlon,  to  administer  a  general  law  of  the  Stat«, 
cannot  conscientiously  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  or  to  administer  Justice,  may  not'saf^y  take 

S^^tS^l^f  U^?SS?^ilh'"tS  stf^Tm-trll'^  ^  oath  prescribed  by  *e  late  act  of  Ocngress 

can  take  the  oath  occupy  his  seat.    One  of  the  chief  fo^  members  Of  the  Legislature  of  this  State.  ' 

reasons  which  prompt  this  desire  springs  from,  the  This  opinion,  however,  seems  to  have  had 

candid  conviction  that  it  is  the  dehberate  purpose  no  weight  with  General  Terry  or  the  military 

ofcertftinper80nB.whoare  prominent  in  urging  the  commission.    The  general  had  several  times 

exclusion  of  members,  to  procure  such  an  organiza-  ^^-,„„i4.«^   i»«  f»i^^«.i.  «t5*t,  *.-u^  «»4^%.»^f4^»  ^4. 

tion  of  the  Legislature,  and  of  such  materials,  as  will  consulted,  by  telegraph.  With  the  authontaes  at 

enable  them  to  consummate  their  favorite  scheme  of  ^  ashmgton,  and  was  assured  that  he  had  the 
involving  the  State  in  an  immense  debt,  for  their  support  of  the  Administration,  and  must  con- 
own  improper  use  of  the  public  ftinds  of  the  State,  tinue  to  use  his  own  discretion.  The  language 
which  wiir  not  bear  the  test  of  impartial  investoga.  of  General  Sherman  to  him,  on  the  aid  of 
tion.  I  do  not  mtend  to  impugn  the  motives  of  those  X  ^^"^**"  •^"^**^l^,*^  i,  '  ""«'"«  *j*n*  v« 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  who  sustain  these  Japnary,  was :  Decide  all  questions  as  they 
men,  but  such  is  their  power  that  they  are  able  to  arise,  and  do  not  depend  on  us.  You  are  to 
control  the  Republican  organization,  and  /oroe  men,  determine  absolutely  the  questions  of  doubt, 
b^  the  use  of  tbe  pwty  lash,  to  do  things  and  sus-  for  the  Attorney-General  thinks  you  are  the 
tain  measures  that  they  would  not  do  if  they  acted  ^„i„  ^^^^^^x^^jL  ^4.i.««  *v««,  4.v«i.  «^««.-«.«^  4.^ 
independently.  Hence  the  pertinacity  with  which  P'^^y  P^^^T  ^^^^^  ^\}^^  ^^^  *'^**  reserved  to 
they  push  forward  their  proscriptive  policy,  so  as  to  itself  by  Congress." 

exclude  as  many  native  white  citizens  of  Georgia  as  The  President  had  at  one  time  expressed  hia 

possible,  whose  entire  interest  is  in  the  State,  and  disapproval  of  the  metiiod  adopted  in  organ 


ling  their  own  private  extended  report  of  proceedings 

purses.    I  candidly  state  that  these  convictions  have  Terry,  and  consulting  with  Attorney-General 

much  more  to  do  with  our  anxiety  for  a  fair  and  just  Hoar,  he  withdrew  all  objection,  and  assured 

3sWeSns"Mvr  '""  '"^  ^''^^"^  the  military  commander  tLt  he\ould  be  sus- 

The  following  is  General  Terry's  reply  to  "^if  i^Xi^^^K^i^l  General  Terry 

the  committee :  •  x_         .11  j  x    av    tt  i'  -d^  x  J    ^ 

„         ,  _        -_  ^         r^  .  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 

^"TtI^^^Sk^^^^^  the  result  of  the  military  investigation     Five 

CoUmdJ.  E.  BryifU,  Chairman,  tU.  I  persons  were  declared  ineligible,  and  "pro- 

Snt :  After  giving  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  inst.  hibited  from  taking  part  in  the  organization  of 

a  careful  consideratioi^  1  have  dodded  that  I  ought  the  House,  and  from  attempting  to  exercise 

not  to  submit  the  questions  of  hiw,  which  have  arisen  the  functions  of  members  thereof. "    Sixteen 

m  regard  to  the  qualmcations  of  oertam  members-  ^^.t,^,  ^««.^«fl  «ri,^  \.^a  Va««  ^i^^^^^^i  <«  iqaq 

elect  of  the  Legisfature,  to  the  justices  of  the  Su-  <>ther  oersons  who  had  been  elected  in  1868, 

prcme  Court  of  Georgia.    I  have  the  highest  respect  were  also  prohibited  from  taking  their  seats, 

for  the  character  ana  attainments  of  the  gentlemen  although  tneir  cases  had  not  been  brought  be- 

who  oomnoso  the  court,  and  have  no  doubt  that  fore  the  military  commission,  on  the  sround 

they  would  endeavor  to^ve  mean  impartial  opin-  ^hat  they  had  "refused,  declined,  neglected, 
ion:  but  I  have  learned  from  several  sources  that  J*        ^     TT  j.  *^*,  ^^>   ^*^«^,  ^^rav^wvi, 

they,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  have  been  consulted  0^  ^^^  nnable  tO  take  one  of  the  oaths  pre- 

individually  as  to  the  eligibility  of  several  of  those  scribed  by  the  act  of  December  22,  1889." 

whose  cases  have  been  investigated,  and  have  given  The  other  members  were  allowed  to  qualify 

ruley  ^w,  wti'ch^  forbids  a  justice  to*'decide'i^?I  i^^ed  to  proceed,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 

matter  on  which  he  has  been  consulted  as  counsel,  Harris,  to  elect  its  omcers,  the  names  of  the 

should  be  followed  here.  persons  designated  as  ineligible  being  in  all 

ALFRED  TERRY,  Brevet  M^jor-Geneial.  cases  omitted  in  the  call  of  the  roll.    Mr.  Mo- 

It  was  true  that  the  committee  had  submit**  Whorter,  a   stanch  supporter   of  Governor 

ted  the  question  to  some  of  the  judges  of  BuUock,  was  elected  Speaker,  and  the  House 

the  Supreme  Court ;  and  Joseph  E,  Brown,  acyoumed.    On  the  next  day,  a  message  was 

the  Chief  Justice,  had  given  an  opinion  at  received  from  the  Governor,  recommending 

some  length,  in  which  he  argued  that  the  of-  that  the  persons  receiving  the  next  highest 

fices  of  State  Librarian,  notary  public,  and  road  vote  to  that  of  the  exclud^  members,  in  the 
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election  of  1868,  be  admitted  to  the  vacant  In  the  Senate,  after  some  discussion  on  the 
seats.  These  in  all  cases  belonged  to  tlie  party  Governor's  message,  in  which  certain  charges 
of  the  Governor,  and  in  several  instances  were  of  lawlessness  against  the  people  of  Georgia, 
negroes.  A  strong  effort  was  made  bj  the  and  a  declaration  that  all  legislative  action 
Conservative  members  to  prevent  l^eir  admis*  since  July,  1868,  had  been  illegal,  were  severely 
aion,  and  the  excitement  which  ensned  at  one  commented  upon  by  several  Conservative  mem- 
time  culminated  in  a  violent  personal  assault  bers,  the  fourteenth  amendment  was  ratified 
npon  Mr.  Bryant  *  After  a  very  stormy  dis-  by  a  vote  of  25  to  10.  A  resolution  assenting 
onssion,  the  gentlemen  recommended  by  the  to  the  act  of  Congress  striking  out  the  relief 
Governor  were  sworn  in,  and  the  organization  clauses  of  the  State  constitution  was  adopted 
of  the  House  completed.  Meanwhile,  the  Ben-  by  a  vote  of  28  to  8,  and  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ate  had  proceeded  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  man-  ment  adopted,  26  to  10.  In  the  Lower  House 
ner,  a^oumiug  from  day  to  day  to  await  tibe  the  resolution  ratifying  the  fourteenth  amend- 
action  of  the  House.  Three  members  had  ment  received  71  votes,  no  one  voting  against 
been  excluded  on  the  decision  of  th^  military  it.  The  Democratic  and  Conservative,  mem- 
commission,  and  the  persons  receiving  the  next  bers  generally  refrained  from  voting.  Among 
highest  vote  admitted  in  their  stead.  On  the  these  was  Mr.  Bryant,  who  submitted  the  fol- 
3 1st  of  January,  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  lowing  in  writing  as  the  reason  for  his  course: 
Houses  waited  on  Governor  Bullock,  and  in-  *'*'  It  is  well  known  that  the  fourteenth  amend- 
formed  him  that  their  organization  was  com-  ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
plete,  and  that  the  Legislature  stood  acyoumed  has  been  ratified  by  both  Houses  of  the  Gen- 
to  the  2d  of  February.  This  information  was  eral  Assembly  of  this  State.  I  believe  we  have 
trausmitted  to  General  Terry,  and  he  signified  already  legally  ratified  the  said  amendment, 
his  opinion  that  ^^  the  Houses  are  now  properly  and,  therefore,  I  now  decline  to  vote  for  its 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  assenting  to  and  ratification.  I  also  believe  that  this  House  has 
complying  with  the  conditions  imposed  by  been  illegally  organized,  and  I  therefore  de- 
Gongress  for  the  restoration  of  the  State  to  its  cline  to  vote  for  tne  ratification.'' 
original  relations  with  the  nation.''  On  the  resolution  assenting  to  the  expunging 
On  the  reassembling  of  the  Legislature,  on  of  the  relief  provisions  of  the  constitution  the 
the  2d  of  February,  the  Governor  submitted  vote  was  71  to  1,  and  the*fifbeenth  amendment 
his  message,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  whole  was  ratified,  55  to  29.  The  following  pro- 
course  of  reconstruction  in  the  State  and  the  test  was  made  by  a  Democratic  member :  ^^  A 
action  of  Congress  relating  thereto,  subse-  proposition  to  adopt  the  fifteenth  amendment 
quent  to  March  2,  1867.  He  then  submits  meets  with  the  uncompromising  reprobation 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  of  of  the  noble,  true,  and  brave  people  whom  I 
the  national  Constitution,  and  recommends  represent,  and  abo  with  the  feeling  of  their 
their  ratification,  but  reminds  the  Legislature  Bepresentative,  and  I  can  but,  in  this  as  well 
of  the  decision  of  the  Attorney-General,  that  as  in  all  other  hours  of  trial,  remain  true  to 
^^  it  is  not  entitled,  and  could  not,  without  viola-  them  and  true  to  the  principles  on  which  they 
tion  of  law,  be  allowed  to  transact  any  business,  elected  me.  And,  though  it  may  be  passed  over 
pass  any  act  or  resolve,  or  undertake  to  as-  my  head,  I  shall  leave  for  them  to  behold, 
sume  any  other  function  of  a  Legislature,  if  spread  upon  the  journals  of  this  House,  my  de- 
the  test-oatii  has  not  been  required  of  its  mem-  termined  protest  against  this  crowning  act  of 
bers."  A  recess  was  therefore  recommended  radicalism  and  treason  against  all  good  people 
till  the  15th,  when  the  election  of  United  of  the  South." 

States  Senators  might   be    proceeded  with.  Having  completed  this  action,  the  Legisla- 

After  eulogizing  the  Bepublican  party,  and  tare  took  a  recess  till  the  14th. 

condemning  its  opponents,  the  Governor  closes  During  the  recess,  Governor  Bullock  and 

with  the  following  appeal :  others  of  his  party  were  at  Washington  urging 

-,,                   ti  V  «L       -L       a        ^^11  upon  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate 

The  wrongB  which  liaTebeen  done,  the  lawlees  xiT^  •.«^«-i^v*.«.  rv^  «iirv«T;««  ««  ^1a«*;,^«  ^f  g«« 

outtBges  wh^h  have  been  oommitted  lA  many  parts  ^^  propriety  of  allowing  an  election  of  Sen- 

oftheState,  are  the  acta  of  afew  irresponsible  persons,  ators  m  Georgia  on  the  reassembling  ot  the 

When  aU  good  Qitizens  exert  their  Inflaenoe  in  favor  Legislature.     Messrs.  Joshua  Hill  and  H.  Y.  M. 

of  puatice,  lawlessness  will  cease.    Let  us,  therefore,  Miller  had  been  elected  at  a  previous  session, 

uniteinaoompktorecopitionof  the  rights  of  men,  ^]^Q^gi^  ^ever  admitted  to  their  seats,  and  it 

irrespective  of  birth,  color,  or  condition,  and  frankly    •"""«",  ""y»  »**^  Jiv^*  *vT ^   "  ^^  i^««i 

admft  that,  under  and  befero  the  law,  all  men  are  '^'^  ckimM  by  some  that  they  were  the  legal 

eqoal,  that  all  are  responsible,  and  see  to  it  that  by  members-elect,  only  waiting  for  the  action  of 

future  legislation  the  requirements  of  our  constitu-  the  Senate  on  their  admission,  and  that  another 

lion  are  recognized— that  free  schools  are  established  election  would  be  improper.     No  action  was 

and  mamtained,  and  that  protection  is  secured  for  x„v^^  ^^  ^.t,-    «„^a;o.«  !♦  w«nV»j««*^«  ««^  -«r>.An 

person  and  property,  and  for  the  free  expression  of  ^^P^ »?  J^  question  at  Washington  and  when 

poUtical  opinions.   Let  party  lines  be  extended  so  as  the  Legislature  came  together  on  the  14th  a 

to  welcome  and  include  all  who  are  in  favor  of  impar-  resolution  was  adopted,  in  the  face  of  consid- 

tial  8uffny?e  and  universal  amnesty.    Under  our  State  arable  opposition,  to  proceed  on  the  following 

coustltution  no  man  is  disfranchised,  and,  under  the  ^      x      f5,x          Senator  whose  term  should 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  no  man  will  be  dis-  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^?i/    r  J?  '  Y  ?q^i           «"  J^^ 

qualified  from  holding  office  who  is  ready  to  maintain  ^^Pire  on  the  4th  of  March,  1871,  one  whose 

and  uphold  the  Government.  term  should  expire  m  18  <  8,  and  one  to  hold  for 
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the  full  term  from  March  4,  1871  to  March  4^  give  validity  to  the  resolutions,  and  authorise 

1877.    On  the  15th  a  resolution  was  offered  them  to  take  effect.    And  the  acyoumment 

in  the  Senate,  declaring  that  Dr.  Miller  had  pending  the  action  of  Congress  is  recommended 

heen  regularly  elected  for  the  unexpired  term,  because  of  the  peculiar  political  condition  in 

and  no  further  election  could  take  place,  but  which  we  are  placed.    The  govemment  of  the 

this  was  ruled  out  of  order.    A  protest  was  State  being  provisional,  subject  in  all  respects 

then  presented,  signed  by  nine  Senators,  deolar-  to  the  district  commander  under  the  recon- 

ing  that  the  proposed  election  was  illegal  and  struction  acts,  the  Legislature  cannot  proceed 

unauthorized,  inasmuch  as  United  States  Sen-  to  general  le^lation,  unless  it  shall  organize 

ators  had  already  been  elected  in  accordance  by  administering  the  test-oath  to  its  members.'* 

with  the  requirements  of  the  constitution,  and  A  resolution  was  adopted  in  accordance  with 

had  not  resigned,  and  the  ^*  Senate  of  the  Uni-  the  first  recommendation,  after  a  long  debate, 

ted  States  had  not  informed  the  Legislature  of  and  against  a  vigorous  opposition  on  the  part 

Georgia  that  from  any  other  cause  there  was  a  of  the  Conservative  members.     The  substan- 

vacancy  in  the  representation  of  the  State  in  tial  groupds  of  this  opposition  were  set  forth 

that  body."    After  the  reading  of  the  protest,  in  a  protest  signed  by  over  forty  members  of 

an  election  was  at  once  proceeded  with,  ana  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  containing; 

Foster  Blodgett  was  chosen  for  the  fuU  term,  the  following  dedarations  : 

S'  w  w??T  ^"7  *^l*^^  ending  in  1873,  wid  j,  ^he  conrtitntion  of  this  State  wqnlres  that  «aU 

R.  H.  Whitely  for  the  term  endmg  m  1871.  bills  for  nUiDg  revenue  and  appropriating  money 

The  House  of  Bepresentatives  concurred  in  shall  originate  in  the  House  or  Bepiesentatives,'^ 

this  action  on  the  same  day,  though  a  vigorous  giving  to  the  Senate  only  the  power  to  **  propose  or 

opposition  was  made,  and  a  similar  protest  of-  concur  in  amendments,  as  in  other  bills.'^  The  act 

flJ^A      rfc«  +1,^  A>ii^«l?««  ^««  «  «»JL^«»a  »,«-  of  yesterday,  by  which  this  House  concurred  in  the 

fered.    On  the  followmg  day  a  message  was  meisure  wlfiih  originated  in  the  Senate,  to  pass  laws 

received  £rom  Governor  Bullock,  ezpressmg  by  mere  resolution  to  raise  and  appropriate  money, 

the  opinion  that  the  ordinary  laws  passed  in  was  so  clearly  in  violation  of  the  constitution  that  no 

1868  and  1869  had  not  been  rendered  invalid  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  it.    It  is  without  a 

by  the  ^t  of  Congresa  of  December  22^  1 869,  P^~'*«S^?H^tLnif/li?e?^^1f^l^^^        "^*^ 

but  at  the  same  tmie  recommendmg  that  no  a.  When  the  report  of  the  committee  containing 

further  general  legislation  be  undertaken  until  the  recommendations  of  his  Excellency,  on  which 

the  ^^  action  to  complete  the  reconstruction  of  this  action  was  based,  was  under  consideration,  some 

the  State  is  accepted  by  Congress."  According-  Sra™"e^<J*the%''  wker  ^Juhf A^^'roXtion  Bm 

ly,  on  the  17th,  both  Houses  a^oumed  for  sixty  couldTor  should)  le* introduced^  anFI'^upSn  in 

days,  after  adopting  the  following  resolution :  the  usual  way,  after  three  regular  nadings ;  that  it 

JUsohed,  By  the  General  Assembly,  that  all  pro-  S??J^iSf:i^  W^                                 th^  ^^l!'^^ 

ceedings  iA  the  several  courts  of  this  State,  founded  Sf  H^t^«^nS  «m«3J^^^^ 

on  any  debt,  or  contract,  made  or  entered  iiito  prior  *  f  \S2  Vn^ri^iSS  il^ll^fn^  ^    ^            migonty 

to  June  1, 1865,  and  alllevies  and  sales  by  virtue  of  ''^i„y'J^^fl  ♦T/^jSS^T  w^m  HT««i*f  fr^^  tha 

any  execution  so  founded,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  fof^lTJ^!?^^^*  ,T?^^T«pIw 

stayed  untU  twenty  days  a^  the  recess  taken  by  this  §^*!f^J^,?,?i3!?^^i?i™^^^ 

General  Assembly  shidl  have  expired.  fcS.lf£^X«f  w?i^fn^?.  J 

Be9oh€d,  That  the  General  Asaembly,  In  compliance  Sl^2!!^l!,Ta^n!I;,r^^^ 

'  consequence  of  instructLons  fi'om  General  Teny,  he 

The  Letrialature  was  in  session  a<?ain  for  a  had  changed  his  mind,  and  ruled  to  entertwn  the  mo- 

few  days^uring  the  latter  part  ofVu  and  iS'Si?hX°"^S?/lirXt^'Sk^^?^r& 

the  nrst  part  of  May.     A  message  was  sub-  tion  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Qeoraia. 

mitted  by  the  Governor,  recommending  "that  But,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Speaker, 

by  joint  resolution  the  appropriation  act  of  S"^®  *<>  *^i8  House,  General  Terry  is  alone  responm- 

1869  be,  in  proper  proportion  continued  for  SS/t."SSKt 'S.^i^'r^^rt'^ 
the  first  and  second  quarters  of  this  year ;  that  it  thus  appeara  that  he  haa  airoiated  tlie  sole  riglS  to 
the  Coniptroller-General  be  authorized  to  pro-  determine  the  manner  in  whidi  the  General  Aasemblr 
ceed  under  the  tax  act  of  1869,  and  that  your  "hall  raise  and  disburse  the  money  of  the  people^  and 
honorable  body  then  adjourn  untU  such  time  ^  framed  to  set  at  naught  the  most  sacred  ngbta 
in  the  future  as  will  beiost  likely  to  embrace  ^ •eJ^eSl^?  ' "  recogmaed  in  aU  repre.«itative 
the  action  of  Congress  for  the  recognition  of 

the  State,  and  her  admission  into  the  TJnion,^  The  Governor,  in  his  message,  had  also  re- 

and  suggesting  the  first  Wednesday  in  July  as  newed  a  recommendation  made  in  February, 

a  convenient  time  for  reassembling.     His  rea-  that  three  committees  be  appointed :  the  first, 

sons  for  these  recommendations  are  given  in  '^  to  investigate  the  indirect  charges  made  by 

the  following  terms :  "  The  recommendation  in  the  Treasurer,  through  the  public  prints,  against 

regard  to  the  resolution  for  appropriations,  etc.,  the  Executive,  as  well  as  any  and  all  charges 

is  made  because  we  have  the  assurance  of  the  he  may  now  have  to  present ;  ^*  the  second, 

general  commanding  this  district  that,  owing  **  to  inquire  as  to  the  Treasurer's  use  of  the 

to  the  pressing  necessity  for  such  action,  he  wifl  public  money  for  his  own  personal  benefit,  and 
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• 

into  the  system  of  book-keeping  in  the  Treas-  he  was  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  lawfol 
nrer's  office;"  and  the  third,  *^to  inquire  into  authority,  and  that,  under  the  circumstances 
the  financial  condition  and  operations  of  the  of  much  difficulty  and  delicacy,  he  conducted 
Tf  estem  and  Atlantic  Bailroad.'^  The  charges  affairs,  although  outside  of  the  law,  in  such  a 
and  counter-charges  ofcorruption  made  against  manner  as  to  command  the  personal  respect 
each  other  by  Gbvemor  Bullock  and  Treasurer  and  confidence  of  all  parties  concerned.  The 
Angier  were  of  long  standing,  and  will  be  committee  also  believe  that  the  persons  ex- 
found  noticed  at  some  length  in  the  Astsval  duded  who  desired  to  qualify  would  have  vio- 
OTOLOP.ADIA  for  1869.  The  Western  and  Atlan-  lated  the  act  by  taking  the  oath,  so  that  there 
tic  Railroad  is  the  property  of  the  State,  and  was  no  actual  ii\justice  done.^' 
the  Governor  and  his  appointees  were  accused  Their  general  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
of  mismanaging  its  affairs  and  applying  its  rev-  organization  of  the  Legislature  are  that  they 
ennes  to  improper  uses.  The  investigating  com-  were  not  warranted  bylaw  in  the  following 
mlttees,  as  requested,  were  appointed,  and  the  respects : 

Legislature  a^ifonmed  until  the  first  Monday  1.  In  the  control  and  direction  of  its  pro- 
of July.    During  the  recess  a  large  amount  of  oeedings  by  Harris. 

testimony  was  taken  in  the  several  investiga-  2.  In  the  exclusion,  from  taking  the  oaths 

tions  and  long  reports  prepared  by  the  com-  and  from  seats,  of  the  three  members-elect  who 

mlttees.    These  show  a  good  deal  of  laxity  in  offered  to  swear  in. 

the  management  of  financial  affairs  in  the  3.  In  the  seating  of  the  persons  not  having 

State  and  give  ground  for  the  suspicion,  to  a  minority  of  the  votes  of  the  election, 

say  the  least,  that  public  funds  and  public  pa-  With  regard  to  the  necessity  for  further 

tronage  were  employed  in  various  ways  to  for-  legislation  the  report  says :  *^  As  the  represent- 

ward  the  poltti<Mil  objects  of  those  who  had  atives  of  those  who  contended  that  the  pro- 

the  power  in  their  hands.    The  matter  is  not  ceedings  in  organizing  the  Legislature  were 

of  sufficient  general  interest  to  warrant  an  in-  illegal  and  irregular  had  expressed  their  wiU- 

telligible  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ingness  that  Congress  should  refrain  from  frir- 

oommittees.  ther  interference  with  the  organization  and 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  Georgia,  and  the  composition  of  the  Legislature,  and  leave  it  to 

question  of  readmitting  the  State  to  her  place  proceed  in  the  exercise  of  its  legislative  func- 

in  the  Union,  occupied  the  attention  of  Oon-  tions,  and  the  other  party  Justified  what  had 

greas  from  the  time  of  her  ratification  of  the  taken  place,  and,  of  course,  objected  to  any 

fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  early  in  action  on  the  suliject,  and  inasmuch  as  the  er- 

February,  down  to  the  acyoumment  of  that  rors  of  the  general  in  command  of  the  State 

body  in  July.    The  irregular  method  adopted  do  not  appear  to  have  worked  any  serious  in- 

hj  Governor  Bullock  and   his  followers  in  justice  in  point  of  fact,  and  as  the  error  in 

organizing  the   Legislature  was  first  of  all  seating  the  minority  candidates  was  committed 

brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Senate,  and  reso-  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  exer- 

lutions  were  adopted  directing  the  Judiciary  else  of  a  right  ordinarily  belonging  to  it  in  the 

Committee  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  re-  first  instance ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  appears  cer- 

port  ^^  whether  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  has  tain  that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  Georgia 

been  reorganized  in  accordance  with  the  pro-  Legislature,  and  of  its  State  government,  wDl 

visions  of  i^e  act  passed  at  the  present  session  expire  at  the  same  time  that  they  would  have 

to  promote  the  reconstruction  of  that  State,  done  had  the  State  been  fully  restored  to  its 

and  whether  further  legislation  is  necessary  place  in  the  Union,  in  July,  1868,  and  did  not 

upon  the  subject  of  the  organization  of  the  commence  or  run  from  the  date  of  its  future 

Provisional  Legislature  in  Georgia."  admission  to  representation,  without  reference 

The  committee  gave  a  patient  hearing  to  to  what  might  be  the  legal  or  literal  construe- 
both  parties.  Governor  Bullock  appeared  be-  tion  of  the  last  clause  of  the  second  subdivi- 
fore  them  to  defend  the  course  pursued  in  or-  sion  of  the  first  section  of  the  third  article  of 
ganizing  the  Le^^ature,  and  to  condemn  the  the  constitution,  the  committee  feel  justified 
conduct  of  his  political  opponents;  and  Messrs.  in  omitting  to  recommend  any  ftirther  legisla- 
Bryant  and  Oaldwefl,  Conservative  Republican  tion  on  the  subject  of  organizing  the  Legisla- 
members  of  the  Lower  branch  of  the  Assem-  ture." 

bly,  gave  their  testimony  on  the  other  side.  A  bill  had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  submitted  on  tee  on  Reconstruction  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
the  2d  of  March,  After  reciting  the  facts  and  sentatives  on  the  23d  of  February,  providing 
circumstances  as  they  were  brought  out  in  the  for  the  restoration  of  Georgia,  similar  in  its 
various  statements  which  had  been  made  be-  terms  to  that  admitting  the  State  of  Missis- 
fore  them,  they  condemn  the  action  of  the  Gov-  sippi  (see  Mississippi).  A  long  debate  fol- 
emor,  and  declare  the  course  of  the  military  lowed,  in  the  course  of  which  an  amendment, 
authorities  "not  authorized  by  law."  They  offered  by  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  was  adoptedi 
think  it  due  to  the  general  in  command,  how-  and  the  bill  passed.  The  Bingham  amende 
ever,  to  say  "  that  circumstances  justify  the  ment  had  reference  to  the  terms  of  office  in 
coDunittee  in  reporting  that  his  whole  conduct  the  State  and  the  holc^ng  of  the  election,  and' 
in  the  affair  was  under  the  sincere  belief  that  will  be  found  incorporated  in  the  bill  as  finally 
Vol..  x.— 22  A 
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passed  (see  Oongbess).    In  the  Senate  a  large  admitted  Seiuton  or  Bepresentatives.  By  Bection  5 

number  of  amendments  were  offered  and  de-  9f  the  Beoonsteuotion  Act  of  Maroh  2,  1867,  the 

bated,  a  portion  of  the  Senators  desirinir  to  [[^"^  •dmiwlon  of  Senators  and  Bepreeentotives 

.         '  o  y\Miviyu.  V*  v^v  k^^uovvao  u«7ouiug  w  jg  m^^i^  g  oonditiott  precedent  to  the  abrogation  of 

impose  conditions  and  require  gfoarantees  of  military  authority,"  and,  unless  otherwiee  oi3ered  bv 

the  State  before  admitting  it  to  representation,  the  President,  the  military  status  will  continue  until 

and  others  being  in  favor  of  a  simple  act,  the  admission  of  Senators  and  BepresentativeB,whieh 

admitting  the  State  precisely  as  it  stood,  with-  jj"i  ^^^"""^  ^o^^^i  *^«  Pjff*  ^P^  the  rea««sra- 

^«f    A,.4^^.  •..^^.yx.  ^4?  ««»  ^A^A  /^l  rtvv^  bhng  of  Congress  in  December  next    But  I  am  m- 

out   ftirth^r  provisos  of  any  tand  (»c<j  Con-  ^med  that  the  general  commanding  will  make  no 

OKE88),    Ine  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  oii-  objection  to  the  General  Assembly  proceeding  with 

fered  materially  from  that  passed  by  the  Hoose,  legislation.  BUFU6  B.  BULLOCK. 

and  was  sent  back  for  cononrrence  in  the 

changes.    This  was  not,  however,  granted,  bat       The  Legislature  continned  its  sessions  nntil 

several  new  modifications  were  made.     The  the  25th  ofOctober,  when  it  was  adjourned  bj  a 

two  branches  conld  not  agree  to  each  other^s  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  in  consequence 

amendments,  and  on  l^e  8th  of  July  a  commit-  of  the  failure  of  the  two  Houses  to  agree  on 

tee  of  conference  was  appointed,  who  reported  a  time  for  adjournment.    A  great  number  of 

a  new  bill  embodying  the  Bingham  amendment  acts  were  passed  relating  to  the  internal  af- 

and  certain  other  provisions  which  had  been  fairs  of  the  State,  only  a  few  of  which  are  of 

suggested  daring  the  long  debate.    This  was  general  interest.    The  subject  occupying  the 

adopted  by  both  Houses  without  a  division  on  largest  share  of  attention  was  that  of  holding 

the  14th  of  July,  and  was  approved  by  the  a  State  election  in  November,  in  accordance 

President  on  the  following  day.  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.    A 

While  this  act  was  under  consideration  in  portion  of  the  members  contended  that  the 
Congress,  Governor  Bullock  was  very  active  in  government  of  the  State  was  provisional  until 
his  endeavors  to  influence  the  action  of  the  it  was  admitted  to  representation  in  Congress, 
members  in  accordance  with  his  own  views,  and  that  the  regular  term  of  office  of  all  per- 
He  published  a  long  letter  dated  May  21st,  and  sons  elected  in  1868  should  date  from  the  time 
addressed — ^*  To  the  Republican  Senators  and  of  such  admission.  This  would  render  an 
Representatives  in  Congress  who  sustain  the  election  in  1870  unnecessary,  and  continue  all 
reconstruction  acts."  It  was  an  argument  on  the  State  officials  in  their  several  positions 
the  general  subject  of  the  political  condition  two  years  beyond  the  time  contemplated  by 
of  the  State  and  the  restrictions  necessary  for  the  people  at  the  time  of  their  election.  It 
future  security.  Its  statements  were  not  al-  was  even  claimed  that  the  act  of  Congress  ad- 
lowed  to  pass  unchallenged,  but  a  reply  was  mitting  the  State  declared  against  the  holding 
published  by  Hon.  Nelson  Tift,  on  the  4th  of  of  an  election  in  November  of  this  year.  A 
June.  A  variety  of  other  documents  and  resolution,  which  was  the  text  of  a  long  and 
pamphlets  were  circulated,  and  the  zealous  somewhat  virulent  debate,  declared  that  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State  was  even  ac-  General  As8embly,after  its  adjournment,  should 
cused  of  using  the  public  funds  to  forward  his  not  meet  again  until  the  first  of  January,  1872, 
object,  and  of  attempting  to  bribe  several  that  no  election  for  members  of  the  General 
members  of  Congress  to  give  their  votes  in  fa-  Assembly  should  take  place  until  November, 
vor  of  his  schemes.  These  charges  were  never  1872,  and  that  all  officers  should  remain  in  of- 
sufficiently  substantiated,  but  it  is  quite  cer-  flee  until  after  such  election.  It  was  soon 
tain  that  both  parties  used  their  utmost  efforts,  found  that  this  policy  would  not  receive  the 
both  at  Washington  and  in  the  State  of  Geor-  countenance  of  uie  best  men  even  of  the  Re- 
gia,  to  carry  out  their  own  designs.  The  re-  publican  party  in  the  State,  and  that  it  had 
suit,  as  given  above,  was  generally  regarded  as  no  chance  of  being  sustained  at  Washington, 
a  triumph  of  what  was  popularly  Imown  as  Several  leading  citizens,  including  H.  P.  Far- 
the  anti-Bullock  party.  row.  Senator-elect  to  Congress,  and  Nelson 

The  Legislature  reassembled  according  to  Tift,  a  Democrat  elected  for  Representative 

the  terms  of  its  a^ournment,  on  the  6tn  of  in  Congress  in  1868,  addressed  letters  to  the 

July,  but  at  once  took  a  recess  until  the  12th,  members  of  the  Legislature  advising  against 

to  await  the  action   of  Congress.    Hearing  the  passage  of  the  "prolongation  resolution," 

nothing  definite  from  Washin^n,  it  then  ap-  as  it  was  called,  ana  public  meetings  were 

pointed  its  standing  committees  and  proceeded  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State  to  protest 

to  general  legislation.    On  the  18th  the  Gov-  against  the  attempt  to  perpetuate  any  person 

emor  submitted  the  following  message :  in  office  beyond  the  period  for  which  he  waa 

A  T  f  -,0  to*.,^  chosen.    The  argument  in  all  cases  waa  the 

To  tke  Oene^l  Auen^.    ^"^^'  •""*  '''  ''^'-  TZ-  ^^^^'^  ^^^iS^t  *^l  ""^^^^  .T^^^  ^ 

GENTuamr:   Unofficial  information  has  boen  re-  Ji^j^^^'^^^^  ^*^x    i,.?   i       ^constitution  of 

vceived,  announcing  the  passage  by  Congref^s,  and  the  1868,  and  the  effect  of  the  late  act  of  Congress 

.approval  by  the  Presideut,  of  an  act  to  admit  Geor-  was  to  forbid  any  departure  A'om  the  man- 

giato  representation  in  Congress.    An  official  copy  dates  of  that  instrument.     The  subject  con- 

^S^WtaU^eU^ti^sSr*^^^^^^^  «'»'>«d  under  du«a«,i<m  wveral  weeks,  «.d 

The  act  having  been  adopted  during  the  last  hours  numerous  substitutes  were  onerea  in  place  or 

of  the  session,  Congress  adjourned  without  havliig  the  original  resolution,  without  bringing  about 
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a  definite  setdement  of  the  question.    Finally,  then  there  will  be  a  reason,  which  does  not 

seyeral  prominent  members  appealed  to  Amos  now  exist,  for  postponiDg  the  election.    If  the 

T.  Ackerman,  a  citizen  of  Georgia,  who  had  election  shonld  be  held,  and  should  be  grossly 

recently  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  unfair,  perhaps  some  lawfal  means  of  correct- 

Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  for  his  ing  the  wrong  may  be  found,  either  in  the  State 

opinion  regarding  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  or  out  of  the  State.    However  that  may  be,  it 

in  the  matter.    He   replied  at  considerable  does  not  become  us  to  do  wrong  for  fear  that 

length,  under  date  of  August  8th.    '^The  con-  our  adversaries  will  do  worse.    Hitherto  the 

stitution  of  Georgi^"  he  said,  "had  been,  for  all  excess  of  wrong  has  been  immensely  on  their 

practical,  legal,  and  political  purposes,  the  fun-  side.    Let  us  leave  it  there." 

damental  State  law  ever  since  July,  1868 ;"  and,  His  conclusion  is  as  follows :  "  For  these 

whether  the  government  was  regarded  as  pro-  reasons,  I  think  that  an  election  should /be 

visional  or  not,  that  instrument  must  control  held  this  year.    The  Legislature  has  control, 

the  affairs  of  the  State,  except  when  set  aside  under  the  constitution,  of  the  particular  time 

by  the  "  paramount  authority  exercised  by  the  of  the  election,  provided  it  shdl  not  be  so 

national  Legislature."     That  constitution  had  long  deferrea  as  to  extend  the  terms  beyond 

provided  the  time  of  holding  elections  and  the  constitutional  period.    I  see  no  grave  ob- 

fixed  upon  the  terms  of  office  in  the  State.    If  jection  to  a  postponement  of  the  election  until 

any  one,  elected  for  two  years  in  1868,  shonld  about  the  20th  of  December.    By  that  time, 

serve  after  1870,  he  would  not  be  serving  "  as  organization  could  be  complete.    Legislation, 

the  agent  of  the  .people,  but  by  virtue  of  an  if  any  is  necessary,  to  secure  fairness  in  the 

unprecedented  usurpation  of  his  own."    With  elections,  could  be  perfected ;  and  preparation 

regard  to  the  apprehension  that  the  Republi-  could  be  made  for  enforcing  it.    There  would 

can  party  would  lose  control  of  the  State,  if  be  time,  too,  after  the  commencement  of  next 

an  election   were   held  this  year,  he  said :  session,  for  that  body  to  prohibit  the  election 

"  We  may  better  lose  the  State  than  keep  it  if  it  discovered  that  the  people  of  Georgia  had 

wrongfully.    If  we  lose  the  State  in  a  fair  mistaken  its  will." 

dection,  though  it  may  be  disagreeable,  yet  we  An  election  law  was  subsequently  framc^ji 
shall  have  no  right  to  complain.  It  is  one  of  in  accordance  with  this  advice,  and,  after  con- 
a  freeman^s  privileges  to  vote  perversely  when  siderable  discussion,  finally  adopted  on  die  8d 
80  minded,  and,  if  the  m^yority  choose  so  to  of  October.  This  provides  **  that  an  election 
vote,  the  rest  of  us  must  submit  for  the  time,  shall  be  held  in  this  State,  beginning  on  the 
and  trust  that  reflection  and  experience  will  20th  day  of  December,  1870,  and  ending  on  the 
bring  them  in  the  end  to  sounder  politics.  22d  of  said  month  of  December,  1870,  for 
*  ♦  *  *  But  -^Q  ahaXl  not  lose  the  State  in  a  members  of  Congress  to  serve  during  the  un- 
fair election,  if  our  party  shall  be  organized  expired  term  of  the  Forty-first  Congress  of 
with  tolerable  efficiency,  shall  put  forward  the  United  States,  and  for  members  of  the 
suitable  men  for  office,  and  shall  take  a  stand  Forty-second  Oon;gress;  for  Senators  in  the 
on  no  false  groond,  that  is.  no  ground  that  will  State  Senate  from  each  district  numbered  in 
isolate  us  from  the  Republicans  of  the  whole  the  constitution  with  an  odd  number ;  for 
country.  Let  the  party  be  properly  organized;  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
let  it  be  managed  in  no  individual  interests;  the  General  Assembly;  for  Sheriffs,  Clerks  of 
let  it  commit  itself  sternly,  thoroughly,  and  the  Superior  Court,  Tax  Receivers  and  Tax 
boldly,  to  an  economical  administration  of  the  Collectors,  County  Treasurers,  Coroners,  and 
State  government,  to  the  cause  of  popular  edu-  County  Surveyors,  of  the  several  counties  of 
cation,  to  an  energetic  administration  of  the  this  State." 

local  law,  to  the  principles  of  the  Republican  This  was  to  be  managed  and  superintended 

party  of  the  nation  without  abatement,  with-  at  the  several  county  court-houses,  or  in  the 

out  exception,  without  any  compromises  with  city  election  precincts,  by  five  managers  for 

local  pregadice,  and  we  shall  not  faU  if  the  each  precinct,  three  of  whom  were  to  be  ap- 

election  be  fair.    But  will  the  election  be  fair?  pointed  by  the  Governor,  and  two  by  the  or- 

Here  is  the  seripus  rub.    An  unfair  election  is  dinary  of  the  county.    These  managers  are 

worse  than  no  election.    I  have  not  forgotten  anthorized  to  perform  the  duties  ordinarily 

the  atrocities  of  November,  1868.    But  I  trust  reouired  in  holoing  elections,  and  to  preserve 

that  the  Democratic  frenzy,  which  then  ex-  order  at  and  near  the  polls,  bat  they  have 

pressed  itself  in  one  of  the  most  horrible  pages  ^*  no  power  to  refuse  ballots  of  any  male  person 

that  has  ever  been  written  in  the  history  of  of  apparent  fuU  age,  a  resident  of  the  county, 

Geor^a,  has  subsided.    If  our  people  have  not  who  has  not  previously  voted  at  the  said  elec- 

been  brought  to  reason,  moderation,  and  fair-  tion."    It  is  further  provided  that  'Hhey  shall 

ness,  by  two  years  more  of  reflection,  two  years  not  permit  any  person  to  challenge  any  vote, 

of  general  prosperity,  almost  two  years  of  lib-  or  hinder,  or  delay,  or  interfere    with  any 

era!  and  Just  national  administration,  when  other  person  in  the  free  and  speedy  casting 

will  they  come  to  reason?    Let  us  try  the  ex-  of  his  ballot."    Another  section  declares: 

periment  of  trusting  them.    At  least,  let  us  g^  ^^  ^^^^     ^^  ^^^  ^  prohibiting  challengeB 

prepare  to  try  it.    If  the  savage  disposition  of  at  the  poUe  ghaUbe  confltrued  to  author!^  any  one  to 

1868  should  reappear  in  formidable  strength,  vote  who  is  not  under  the  constitution  a  qualified 
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voter  in  the  county  of  the  election ;  but  all  persons  debtednefts  was  orerdae,  with  no  provision  for 

not  duly  qualifled  to  vote  are,  and  shall  oontinue  to  itg  payment,  and  the  greater  part  consisted  of 

S^iSeX -'^  ite^  •"'  '''^'^"  "^"^  ""^  ""^  cnrJency  bonds  bearinlseven  ner  cent,  currency 

vr          ••      V              •       J  r    i.v  J  i..  interest,  and  carrTiiig  a  ntecialmortaaiK  on  the 

No  provisioi^  however,  u  made  for  the  detec-  -^^^^     ^  ^^^^^  Bilroad.  In  ieiordanoe 

tion  of  f^adtilent  voters.    Ample  powers  are  jj^  ^  recommendation  of  the  Qovemor.  an  act 

«ven  to  the  mwiagers  to  prevent  riots  and  ^^  ^^^    ^^  ^^  anthorixe  the  issue  it  new 

aistnrhances,  and  aU  shenflfs,  consteblM,  and  y^j    toiedeem  those  which  had  fallen  due, 

police  offloers,  are  for  the  time  being  made  sub-  andtofbnd  the  old  currency  bond*    Thes^ 

ject  to  their  orders.    They  have  power  by  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^.^       ^^  i^t^^  .^     j^ 

parole  to  order  arrests,  and  the  officew  under  y    „uarterly,  anS  are  redeemable  in  gold 

their  direction  are  reqmred   to    make  such  ^'^^  ^  ^,  ^^j                This  act  may  be 

arrests  without  warrants.    FuU  directions  are  aaidtopUce  the  finings  of  the  State  on  a  i>M 

given  for  receiving  and  counting  the  baUots.  ^^5,^    ^^  ^jj^  statement  has  been  made  of 

880.  l2.Itslidlbettedutyof  »ddin«iiMe«  to  re-  tj,^  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  govem- 

ceive  each  ballot  and  depomt  the  aame  m  a  ballot-boz :  _„_..  ^.^  \  ofrn  y^^nS-i  s«o  *i.«  «,>>«..  .»<.«.* 

and  it  shall  not  be  UwM  for  either  of  them,  or  for  any  ™ent  for  1870,  but  in  18«9  the  former  un^t- 

derk,  to  open  any  closed  ballot  until  the  polls  era  ed  to  $3,188,900.61  and  the  latter  to  $1,867,- 

cloaed  and  the  oonntinc  of  the  vote*  is  oommenoed.  826.98.    On  the  16th  of  January,  1870,  there 

Sbo.  18.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  sidd  maaagera  to  ^as  a  bdance  on  hand  of  $441,960.18.    The 


ballot-box  or  the  polUxig-plaoe  as  to  examine  the  tick-  gOTemment  for  the  year  1870.     It  also  author- 

ets  or  to  huKUe  any  ticket,  and  they  shall  have  the  ized  aleaso  of  the  Btate  Railroad,  known  as  the 

same  ^wer  to  enforce  this  as  other  duties  herein  oast  Atlantic  and  Western,  at  a  monthly  rental  of 

^^KO.  U?The  sidd  managers  may  select  three  com-  i^ot  less  than  $25,000.  ^ 

potent  persons  to  act  as  derks  in  Keeping  the  list  of        Toward  tne  Close  of  the  session  an  act  was 

voters  and  tally-sheets,  but  said  derKs  shall  not  be  passed  providing  that,  ^  in  all  salts  pending 

permitted  to  handle  any  ballot  or  examine  the  same,  q^  hereafter  brought  in  or  before  any  court  in 

•  Sec.  16.  One  of  siud  managers  shall  receive  the  biJ-  ^y^^  g^^  fotind^  upon  any  debt  or  contract 
lots  from  the  voters  and  hand  them  to  a  second,  who  j  w*"***^,  xvuuu^  U*^    ^u  ^a  L  j       wuwtM-u 

shall  deposit  the  same  in  the  box,  and  at  no  time  shall  "»ade  or  implied  before  the  first  day  of  Jane, 

any  vote  be  received  unless  there  be  at  least  three  of  1865,  or  apon  any  debt  or  contract  in  renewal 

said  managers  present.  thereof,  it  shall  not  be  lawfid  for  the  plaintiff 

Seo.  16.  Baidmanagers,  clerks.  Mid  offloers,  exwyt  to  have  a  verdict  or  judgment  in  his  fevor  nntU 

pohce  officers  actually  on  duty,  shall  receive  from  the  x^^  ^^^  ^<.j«  u  a1a«1i«^  »»«^a..  ♦/>  ♦i*^  4^K«.»<ai 

county  treasurer  three  dollar?  for  each  day's  duty  at  ?®  has  made  it  cjearly  appear,  to  the  tribunal 

said  election.  trying  the  same,  that  all  the  legal  taxes  charge- 

Sbo.  17.  It  shall  be  in  the  power  of  sidd  managers,  or  able  upon  the  same  have  been  duly  paid  for  each 

any  three  of  them,  to  fine  any  sheriff,  deputy  sheiii!^  year  smce  the  making  or  implying  of  said  debt 

marshal,  or  police  officer^  not  more  th«i  one  hundred  ^   contract ;»  and  that  "  in  all  suits  now  pend- 

dollars,  as  for  contempt,  if  he  fail  to  obey  any  lawftil  r^  "^"»"""''  >  J*"".  * V^,    "* »«  o«*i.o  *iv  w  p^^ 

order  of  sidd  managew,  or  either  of  them,  for  the  on-  "*?»  or  hereafter  to  be  brought  m  any  court  in 

forccment  of  the  laws  for  keeping  the  peace,  preserv- .  this  State,  founded  on  any  sach  contract,  or  upon 

Ing  order,  and  protecting  the  ft^edom  of  election,  on  any  debt  in  renewal  thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful 

the  day  of  the  election.  for  the  defendant  to  plead  and  prove  in  de- 

An  oath  is  to  be  taken  that  these  dulaes  wUl  fence,  and  as  an  offset  to  the  same,  any  losses 

be  faithfully  performed,  and  every  fraudulent  the  said  defendant  may  have  suffered  by  or  in 

practice  on  the  part  of  the  managers  is  made  a  consequence  of  the  late  war  against  the  Uni- 

misdemeanor  and  punishable  as  such.  ted  States,  by  the  people  of  this  and  other 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  also  States,  whether  said  losses  be  from  the  eman- 
required  considerable  attention  in  the  Legis-  cipation  of  slaves,  the  destruction  or  deprecia- 
lature.  It  was  not  such  as  to  give  any  ap-  tion  of  property,  or  in  any  other  way  be  fairly 
prehension  as  to  the  solvency  of  tiie  Treasury,  caused  by  said  war  and  the  results  thereof." 
but  the  quarrels  between  the  Governor  and  Another  important  matter,  disposed  of  by 
Treasurer,  and  the  uncertainty  which  existed  the  Legislature  during  this  session,  was  that 
with  regard  to  the  actual  treatment  of  the  of  establishing  a  system  of  public  education. 
public  rands  and  the  State  debt,  had  un-  First  of  all,  an  investigation  was  ordered  re- 
doubtedly  iigured  the  credit  of  the  Com-  specting  the  condition  of  the  school-fund,  and 
monwealth.  Moreover,  the  action  of  the  Le-  it  was  ascertained  that  that  fbnd  amounted  to 
^slature  since  the  war  had  not  served  to  in-  $242,000  and  was  secured  by  $268,000  of  seven 
crease  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  with  the  per  cent,  bonds.  An  act  was  then  passed,  set- 
management  of  the  public  finances,  or  the  con-  ting  apart  and  securing  this  amount  to  the 
fidence  of  others  in  the  soundness  of  their  sole  purpose  of  promoting  popular  education, 
condition.  The  debt  amounted  to  only  $6,014,-  This  was  followed  by  a  bill  ^*  to  establish  a  sys- 
500,  and  had  not  been  increased  Educe  1867,  tem  of  public  instruction."  This  provides  for  a 
while  the  State  possessed  available  assets.  State  Board  of  Education,  to  ocmsist  of  the 
which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Gov-  Governor,  Attorney-General,  Secretary  of 
emor,  would  seU  at  public  auction  for  more  State,  OomptroUer-General,  and  State  Snchocd 
than  $12,000,000 ;  but  a  portion  of  this  in-  Oomraissioner,  which  is  to  hold  meetings  at 
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the  call  of  its  presiding  officer,  and  have  the  apparatus,  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
charge  and  control  of  the  school  property  and  district  as  now  organized,  or  which  may  liere- 
ftinds  of  the  State,  which  shall  be  confided  after  be  organized,  within  the  limits  of  their 
to  the  State  Treasurer  for  safe  keeping.  The  Jorisdiction,  with  all  power  to  control  the 
board  is  also  aathorized  to  prescribe  all  text-  same  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  will 
books  and  books  of  reference  to  be  used  in  best  subserve  the  interest  of  common  schools 
the  common  schools,  ^*  provided  that  the  Bible  and  the  cause  of  education  ;^'  and  may  "  es- 
shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools,"  tablish  in  their  respective  counties  such  graded 
and  is  required  to  make  a  report  to  the  Legis-  schools  as  they  may  deem  proper,  with  full 
latore,  at  every  annual  session,  *^  of  all  the  power  in  respect  to  such  schools  to  employ, 
doings  of  said  board,  with  such  observations  pay,  and  dismiss  teachers ;  to  buUd,  repair,  and 
upon  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  sys-  furnish  the  necessary  school-books,  purchase 
tern  of  popular  education,  and  such  sugges-  or  lease  sites  therefor,  or  rent  suitable  rooms, 
lions  as  to  the  most  practicable  means  of  ex-  and  make  all  other  necessary  provisions  rela- 
tending  and  improving  it,  as  the  experience  tive  to  such  schools  as  they  may  deem  proper ; 
ftad  reflection  of  the  board  may  dictate."  The  and  it  shall  be  ^e  duty  of  said  Board  of  Edu- 
State  School  OommiBsioner  is  to  be  appointed  cation  to  exercise  all  the  powers  conferred  on 
by  the  Governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  local  trustees,  in  respect  to  sub-district  schools, 
and  is  charged  with  the  "  administration  of  whenever  such  local  trustees  shall  neglect  to 
the  system  of  public  instruction  and  a  general  discharge  their  duties  in  any  sub-district,  as  re- 
superintendence  of  the  business  relating  to  the  quh-ed  by  this  act ;  and  it  shall  also  be  the  fur- 
common  schools  of  the  State,  and  of  the  school  ther  duty  of  said  board  to  prescribe  such  rules 
funds  and  school  revenues  set  apart  and  appro-  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  schools 
priated  for  their  support"  He  is  required  ^'to  within  their  jurisdiction,  consistent  with  the 
visit,  at  least  once  annually  in  their  respective  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  Gommis- 
senatorial  districts,  the  county  commissioners  sioners  for  the  management  of  the  same." 
in  said  senatorial  districts,  and  who  are  hereby  The  county  boards  also  examine  and  license 
required  to  be  present  at  such  time  and  place  all  teachera  "  If,  from  the  ratio  of  correct 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  State  Commis-  answers,  and  other  evidences  disclosed  by  the 
flioner,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  and  examination,  the  applicant  is  found  to  possess 
consulting  upon  the  school  interests  in  said  knowledge  which  is  sufficient,  in  the  estima- 
distriot,  superintending  and  encouraging  teach-  tion  of  the  board,  to  enable  said  applicant  to 
era'  institutes,  conferring  with  school  officers,  successfully  teach,  in  a  common  school  of  the 
and  counselling  and  delivering  lectures  on  State,  orthography,  reading,  writing,  ariUimetic, 
topics  calculated  to  subserve  the  interest  of  English  grammar,  and  geography,  and  to  gov- 
popular  education."  He  must  also  make  an  em  such  a  school,  said  conunissioners  ^all 
annual  report  of  his  labors  and  observations,  give  to  said  applicant  a  license  of  the  first, 
including  a  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  second,  or  third  grade,  according  to  the  ratio 
of  various  grades,  and  the  number  of  scholars  in  of  correct  answers,  and  other  evidences  of 
attendance,  their  sex  and  color,  and  the  stud-  qualification,  given  upon  said  examination — 
ies  pursued,  together  with  a  full  account  of  all  the  standard  of  which  grade  of  license  shall 
expenditures,  and  the  plans  and  improvements  be  fixed  by  the  State  Commissioner )  and  said 
adopted,  and  "  such  otner  information,  relative  license  shall  be  good  for  one,  two,  or  three 
to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  as  he  years,  according  to  its  grade,  and  all  applicants 
may  think  iniportant."  Provision  is  also  made  before  being  licensed  shidl  produce  to  the  com- 
for  county  l5oards  of  Education,  and  each  mmissioner  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  mor- 
coonty  and  incorporated  city  or  town  is  to  con-  al  character." 

stitute  one  district,  ^'  fbr  all  purposes  connect-  Among  other  acts  of  the  Legislature,  of  minor 
ed  with  the  general  interests  of  education  in  importance,  was  one  completing  the  purchase 
the  county,"  to  be  divided  into  sub-districts  of  the  Kimball  Opera-House  at  Atlanta,  for  the 
by  the  oounty  boards,  in  each  of  which  a  uses  of  a  State  oapitoL  The  sum  paid  for 
school  is  to  be  established  of  such  a  grade  as  this  building  was  $380,000,  of  which  the  city 
the  public  good  may  require.  Each  county  of  Atlanta  contributed  $130,000.  A  bill  mak- 
Board  of  Education  is  to  *^  consist  of  one  per-  ing  some  inwortant  changes  with  regard  to  the 
son  from  each  militia  district,  and  one  person  municipal  election  of  the  city  of  Savannah 
from  each  ward  in  any  city  in  the  county,  and  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  and  faXiod  to  be- 
that  in  cities  not  laid  off  in  wards,  of  three  come  a  law. 

commissioners  elected  by  the  legal  voters  there-  The  election  occurred  on  the  appointed  days, 

of^  at  the  regular  election  fbr  members  of  the  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  five  Democrats 

General  Assembly.    The  first  board  shall  be  and  two  Republicans  as  members  of  Congress 

elected  on  the  eighth  day  of  November,  eigh-  for  the  remainder  of  the  Eorty-first  and  for 

teen  hundred  and  seventy,  and  shall  hold  their  the  Forty-second  Congress.    Those  elected  to 

office  fbr  two  years,  or  until  successors  are  the  Forty-first  Congress  were   subsequently 

elected."    They  are  to  hold  meetings  once  in  admitted  to  their  seats.    The  credentials  of  the 

three  months,  and  to  have  ^'  care  and  custody  Senators-elect  were  referred  to  the  Judiciary 

of  all  school-houses,  sites,  school  libraries.  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  three  reports 
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wcro  made.  The  ranjority  were  in  favor  of 
admitting  Ur.  Joehna  HQl,  and  r^ecting  the 
claims  of  Mesare,  Farrow  and  Whiteley.  Mr. 
Miller  the;  believed  ineligible  on  account  of 
having  served  as  a  snrgeon  in  the  SoatLem 
army.  The  minority  reported  in  favor  of 
Measra.  Farrow  and  Whiteiej,  while  one  mem- 
ber, >Ir,  Thurman,  ap'eed  with  the  m^ority 
with  regard  to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Hill,  bat  he- 
liovcd  Miller  also  should  be  admitted.  The 
m^ority  report  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Hill 
sworn  in  as  a  Senator,  the  first  which  the  State 
had  bad  in  Congress  aince  1661. 

The  general  prosperity  of  the  State  has  been 
greatly  retarded    by  its  political    condition. 


GERMAN-FRENCH  WAR. 

The  Commissioners  of  Immigration,  elected  In 

1869,  Kealously  distributed  circulars  both  in 
this  conntry  and  in  Enrope,  one  of  them  going 
abroad  for  the  purpose,  and  remaining  fourteen 
moDthB  in  Germany,  but  the  practical  results 
are  not  as  yet  very  encouraging.  In  their  re- 
port, rendered  in  AngosL  1870,  the  co 
sioners  ennmerate  many  hinderances  t 
work  of  aeanring  immigrants  for  the  State. 

The  population  of  the  various  counties  of 
the  Btate,  acoording  to  the  Federal  censns  of 

1870,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table.  For 
the  sake  of  comparison,  the  figures  of  the  next 
preceding  enumeration  are  given  in  a  parallel 
column : 
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The  following  table  of  the  agricnltnral  prod- 
ncts  of  the  State  covers  the  year  18G0,  hnt 
the  figures  are  the  latest  to  be  obtuued : 


raoDDtn,. 

A«. 

B.^ 

'Sir 

U3,U4 

^«c,ooo 

S,170,000 

78,000 

1.!Oa,0D0 

PotUon 

The  same  year  48,000  tpns  of  hay,  and 
1,966,216  bushels  of  beans  and  peas,  were 
raised.  The  whole  number  of  acres  of  im- 
proved land  in  the  State  is  8,062,768.    The 


number  of  domestic  animals  in  1869  was  aa 
follows:  Horsea,  198,800;  mules  and  asses, 
200,150;  milch-cows,  801,180;  yonng  cattle, 
780,850;  aheepj  860,212;  swine,  2,150,300; 
value  of  domestic  animals,  $46,872,734. 

An  agricultural  fair  was  held  at  Atlanta  in 
October,  which  was  pronounced  to  be  tfa« 
most  BQCceesfbl  ever  held  in  the  State. 

GERMAN-FRENCH  WAR,  Tbe.— On  the 
80th  of  June,  the  Prime-Minister  of  France, 
Emile  Ollivier,  officially  declared  in  the  Corps 
U^slatif  that  peace  was  more  secure  than 
ever.  The  satisfaction  with  which  all  Europe 
received  this  assurance  lasted  a  very  short 
time.    Two  days  later  the  political  horizon 
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was  covered  with  a  dark  war-olond,  and,  two  indignation,  refused  to  listen  to  the  demands 

weeks  later,  a  war  was  formally  declared,  of  the  ambassador,  who  was  notified  by  one 

which  was  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  conflicts  of  the  a^utants  of  the  King  that  he  would  not 

of  the  nineteenth  century.  receive  another  audience  about  this  affair. 

Barely  has  a  great  war  ostensibly  arisen  out  On  the  next  day,  July  14th,  Baron  von  Wer- 
of  a  more  groundless  pretext  The  Provisional  ther  was  recalled  from  Paris,  and  Count  Bene- 
Goremment  of  Spain,  after  several  unsuocess-  detti  from  Ems.  Military  preparations  on  the 
ful  attempts  to  induce  a  foreign  prince  to  ac*  grandest  scale  were  at  once  made  in  both 
oept  the  Spanish  crown,  had  resolved  (July  4th)  countries,  and  a  frantic  war-excitement  seized 
to  propose  to  the  Cortes  Prince  Leopold  of  the  two  nostile  nations.  King  William  (July 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  as  King'  of  Spain.  15th)  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  greeted 
In  Paris  this  news  produced  great  excitement,  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  Numerous  ad- 
Two  of  the  ministers,  the  Prime-Minister  and  dresses  from  all  parts  of  Germany  assured  the 
the  Duke  de  Gramont,  declared  (July  6th)  in  King  of  the  warmest  approval  of  his  attitude 
the  Corps  L^gislatif,  that  the  candidacy  of  a  by  the  German  people.  On  the  16th  of  July 
prince  of  the  house  of  HohenzoUem,  agreed  the  Federal  Council  of  the  North-German  Con- 
upon  without  the  knowledge  of  the  French  federation  met  in  Berlin  and  unanimously  rec- 
Gbvemment,  would  be  injurious  to  the  honor  ognized  the  necessity  of  energetically  repel- 
and  the  influence  of  the  French  nation.  In  ling  "  the  arrogance  of  France."  Orders  were 
vain  did  a  dispatch  (July  7th)  of  the  Spanish  at  the  same  time  given  to  mobilize  not  only  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sagasta,  assure  army  of  the  North-German  Confederation,  but 
France  that  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern  was  also  those  of  the  South-German  States,  which, 
the  free  choice  of  the  Spanish  Government  according  to  the  treaties  of  1866,  are  in  case 
and  had  been  elected  without  the  cooperation  of  war  placed  under  the  supreme  command  of 
o^  or  previous  negotiation  with,  any  other  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  Governments  of 
power  of  Europe.  France  demanded  the  for-  South  Germany,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
mal   withdrawal  of  the   candidate,  on   the  of  France,  promptly  declared  their  readiness 

ground  that  the  occupation  of  the  throne  of  to  fulfil  the  stipulation  of  the  military  treaties 

pain  by  a  prince  of  HohenzoUem  was  inoom-  and  to  Join   the  North-German  Confedera- 

patible  with  her  interestSb    The  French  am-  tion  in  the  war  against  her.    In  the  French 

bassador  at  the  court  of  Prussia,  Count  Bene-  Corps  L^slati^  meanwhile,  the  Duke  de  Gra- 

detti,  was  instructed  to  demand  (July  9th)  mont  had  declared  (July  16th)  the  conduct  of 

of  King  William,  who  was  at  that  time  stay-  Prussia  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  an  affront  to 

ing  at  Ems,  to  forbid  the  Prince  of  Hohen-  the  honor  and  dignity  of  France.    He  consid- 

zoUem  to  accept  the  Spanish  crown.    The  de-  ered  that  a  casus  belli  had  arisen.    Emile  01- 

mand  met  with  a  fiat  refusal ;  the  King  reply-  livier,  in  the  name  of  the  Government,  de- 

in^,  that  he  had  no  right  to  give  orders  to  a  manded  the  arming  of  the  Garde  Mobile,  500,- 

prmce  of  HohenzoUem  who  was  of  age.'   At  000,000  francs  for  the  land  army,  and  16,000,- 

the  same  time  (July  10th),  a  circular  oispatch  000  for  the  navy,  all  of  which  demands  were 

of  the  Prussian  Government,  addressed  to  the  granted  by  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  only  a  few 

representatives  of  Prussia  near  the  German  votes  being  given  against  them.    The  Senate 

Governments,  made  known  that  the  Govern-  (July  16th)  unanimously  granted  the  desired 

ment  of  Prussia  had  no  part  whatever  in  the  credit,  and  in  a  body  wait^  upon  the  Emperor 

selection  of  Prince  Leopold  to  the  Spanish  at  St.  Cloud,  when  its  president  thanked  his 

orown.    As  the  French  Government  was  not  Miyesty  for  the  steps  which  had  been  taken 

satisfied  with  the  official  declarations  given  by  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  France.    An  offer  of 

the  Governments  of  Spain  and  Prussia,  the  mediation  made  by  the  English  ambassador  at 

situation  appeared  to  become  very  grave.    All  Berlin,  Lord  Lofbus,  was  declined  by  Count 

fear  of  a  war  seemed,  however,  to  be  dispelled  Bismarck,  so  long  as  France  should  not  declare 

when  (July  12th)  Prince  Leopold  of  his  own  ao-  her  readiness  to  accept  the  mediation  of  Eng- 

cord  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  crown,  land. 

Thus,  it  was  thought,  all  that  France  claimed  On  the  19th  of  July,  the  French  oharg^  d'af- 

had  been  conceded,  but,  to  the  utmost  surprise  faires,  Le  Sourd,  formally  presented  to  Count 

of  all  Europe,  the  Duke  de  Gramont  notified  Bismarck  the  IVench  declaration  of  war.    It 

the  ambassador  ofPrussia,  Baron  von  Werther,  rests  upon  the  following  basis:  1.  The  insult 

that  France  was  not  satisfied,  and  that  King  offered  at  Ems  to  Count  Benedetti,  the  French 

William  in  an  autograph  letter  to  the  Emperor  minister,  and  its  approvid  by  the  Prussian 

Napoleon  must  guarantee  that  no  Prince  of  Government.    2.  The  refusal  of  the  King  of 

HonenzoUem  would  be,  in  future,  a  candidate  Prussia  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  Prince 

for  the  Spanish  throne.    As  Count  Bismarck,  Leopold's  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  Spanish 

to  whom  these  new  chums  of  France  were  throne;  and  8.  The  fact  that  the  King  per- 

communicated  by  Baron  von  Werther,  declined  sisted  in  g\ving  the  prinoe  liberty  to  accept  the 

to  lay  them  before  the  King,  Count  Benedetti  throne. 

obtruded  himself  into  the  presence  of  the  King  Immediately  after  the  presentation  of  the 

in  a  public  walk,  at  Ems,  to  renew  them  in  an  declaration  of  war,  the  chancery  of  the  French 

imperious   manner.     The  King,   with   great  embassy  at  Berlin  and  the  chancery  of  the 
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Korth-GermoQ  embassy  at  Paris  ceased  their  tion,  Count  Bismarck  cansed  the  photographic 

fonctions ;  the  French  ambassadors  at  Mnnich,  publication  of  the  proposed  treaty  in  the  very 

Stuttgart,  Oarlsruhe,  and  Dresden,  received  handwriting  of  Benedetti.  The  reply  of  Bene- 

their  passports.  The  protection  of  the  Germans  detti,  in  the  Journal  OfficuiL  of  Paris,  of  Jnly 

in  France  was  accepted  by  the  ambassador  of  29th,  that  the  project  of  annexing  Belgium  to 

the  United  States ;  while  the  English  ambas-  France  did  not  proceed  from  Louis  Napoleon, 

sador  in  Prussia  charged  himself  with  the  pro-  but*  from  the  Prussian  Goyemment,  and  that 

tection  of  the  French  in  Germany.    One  more  Count  Bismarqjc  dictated  to  him  the  articles 

effort  at  mediation  was  made  by  the  Pope,  who  of  treaty,   was  regfurded  by  public  opinion 

wrote  as  follows  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  an  as  a  more  subtle  than  plausible  subterftige. 

identical  letter  being  sent  to  the  Emperor  When  the  war  was  formally  declared,  the 

of  France :  fear  was  widely  entertained  in  Germany  that 

YoiJB  Majbbty:  In  the  present  grave  drcum-  ^^?    eagerness  of  France   to  precipitate    so 

stances  it  may  appear  an  unusual  thinf?  to  receive  a  colossal  a  contest  mdicated  a  very  forward 

letter  from  me ;  but,  as  the  vicar  on  earth  of  God  and  state  of  preparation  on  her  part,  and  made 

peace,  I  cannot  do  less  than  offer  my  mediation.    It  an    invasion  of   German    soil    by   a   French 

IS  my  desire  to  witness  the  oossation  of  warlike  prep-  ^         ^  ^,^    commencement  of  the  war  prob- 

arations  and  to  stop  the  evils,  their  mevitable  con-  i ,  ^     \         wuiuiv^^oinciiw  vt  i."^  ^a*   ^^v- 

Boquences.    My  mediation  is  that  of  a  sovereira  *^'®'    -^  great  relief  Was  therefore  felt  when, 

whose  small  dominion  excites  no  jealousy^  and  who  at  the  end  of  July,  the  German  army  was  oon- 

inspires  confidence  by  the  moral  and  religious  in-  centrated  on  the  French  frontier  without  find- 

iluenoe  he  personifies.    May  God  lend  an  ear  to  my  i^g  an  invading  force  to  repel    At  the  begin- 

wishes,  and  listen  also  to  those  I  form  for  your  Ma-  _.®„  ^^  a«««o+  -«  :»,**.  a*.  ^Iri^.^^^  a^-*««.— . 

jesty,  to  whom  I  would  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  ^^^^J}  August,  an  immense  German  force  WM 

chanty,                                                   PIUS.  guardmg  the  border  of  the  Prussian  and  the 

Given  at  the  Vatican,  July  22, 1870.  Hessian  Rhine- provinces,  the  Bavarian  Palat- 

TheXmgreplied«,followB:  ir^t?n!ch^J»e^L!1^y  IS 
MoflT  AuauflT  Poimr»:  I  am  not  surprised,  but  xing  William  of  Prussia,  who,  on  the  81st  of 
profoundly  moved,  at  the  touching  words  traced  by  t^i  f  ,  ^  \  ^'l^^rT  2  t>«  i  *tl 
your  hani  They  cause  the  voi<S  of  God  and  of  J^^*  ^  cony^any  with  Count  Bismarck,  the 
peace  to  be  heard.  How  could  my  heart  refuse  to  Minister  of  War,  Yon  Boon,  and  General  von 
listen  to  so  powerful  an  apneal  ?  Moltke,  left  Berlin  to  join  the  advance.  (Jen- 
God  witnesses  that  neither  I  nor  my  people  de-  eral  von  Moltke  was  chief  of  the  general  staff 

;^irdT.2^1rJi  ^'^t^J'Lr^o^T.  of  the  entire  German  force^whijjV^^^^^^ 

take  up  the  sword  to  defend  the  independence  and  "^^  three  large  armies.    Ine  first,  or  the  right 

honor  of  our  country,  ready  to  lay  it  down  the  wing,  consisting  of  the  First,  Seventh,  Eighth, 

moment  those  treasures  are  secure.  ^        ^ .       ^  and  Ninth  Army  Corps  of  Northern  Germany, 

un?x^ec?eS^l"w^  ""^«?5  ^''^nf .1^^^^^  ^^^ 

paciS  dispositions  and  guirantees  against  a  simili  manded  by  General  Charles  Fredenck  von  Stem- 

attempt  upon  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Europe,  it  metz.     The   second  or  centre,  embracmg  the 

certainly  will  not  be  I  who  will  re^se  to  receive  Guards,  and  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Tenth, 

them  from  your  venerable  hands,  united  as  I  am  with  and  Twelfth  Army  Corps  of  Northern  Germany, 

you  m  bonis  of  Christian  chanty  and  Bmg^  frwnd-  ^^  ^^^^  ^he  oommiid  of  Prince  Frederick 

Charles  of  Prussia.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Prus- 
As  the  Emperor  of  France  did  not  offer  the  sia  received  the  command  of  the  left  wing,  con- 
assurances  demanded  by  King  William,  the  sisting  of  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Eleventh  North- 
mediatorial  offer  of  the  Pope  remained  with-  German  corps,  and  the  troops  of  Bavaria,  WlLr- 
out  results.  temberg,  ana  Baden.  In  addition  to  these  three 
The  speculations  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  armies,  tiiere  was  a  considerable  force  retained 
other  powers  were  soon  set  at  rest  by  formal  for  the  defence  of  the  German  coasts  under 
declarations  of  neutrality ;  Belgium,  Holland,  the  command  of  General  Yogel  von  Falken- 
and  Switzerland,  cidled  out  a  considerable  stein,  and  a  reserve  army,  called  the  Army  of  the 
number  of  troops,  to  enforce  their  neutrality.  North,  formed  under  the  command  of  the 
France  and  Prussia,  in  turn,  assured  these  Grand-duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
states  that  their  neutrality  would  be  respected.  The  French  army  was  under  the  command  of 
The  belligerent  Governments  continued  for  a  the  Emperor.  General  Leboeuf,  Minister  of  War, 
time  to  issue  diplomatic  notes  explanatory  of  was  chief  of  the  general  staff.  The  troops  ready 
the  cause  of  war,  and  charing  each  other  with  for  the  field  were  divided  into  the  Coros  de 
duplicity  and  falsehood.  None  of  these  diplo-  Garde,  commanded  by  General  Bourbaki,  and 
matic  documents  produced  so  profound  an  seven  army  corps,  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
impression  as  the  publication  by  Count  Bis-  shal  MacMahon,  General  Frossard,  Marshal  Ba- 
marck  of  a  secret  treaty  which,  he  stated,  the  zaine.  General  de  PAdmirault,  General  de  Fail- 
French  ambassador  in  1866  had  submitted  to  ly.  Marshal  Canrobert,  and  General  Felix  Douay. 
Prussia,  and  which  proposed  the  concurrence  A  few  days  later  Marshal  Bazaine  was  made 
of  France  in  the  unity  of  all  Germany  under  the  acting  commander-in-chief,  with  his  head- 
the  leadership  of  Prussia,  in  case  Prussia  should  miarters  at  Metz,  and  with  the  Army  of  the 
agree  to  the  annexation  of  Belgium  to  France.  North  (including  the  Fourth,  Second,  and  Third 
In  order  to  prevent  any  denial  of  his  declara-  Corps)  under  his  immediate  direction,  while 
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Karahal  UscUahon  was  placed  at  the  head  of  endeaTorod  to  take  possession  of  the  bridge 

the  Arm7  of  the  Soath,  coasteting  of  the  fifth  near  Webrdeo,  over  the  Saar,  but  they  were 

Corpa,  and  Uarshol  Oaurobert  NoeWed  the  drivenbackbythefireof  thePrassiaiis  intothe 

command  of  the  Army  of  Eeaerre.  woods  toward  Olarenthal.   Three  French  oom- 

Immedktely  after  the  declaration  of  war,  a  panle^  which  for  the  same  purpose  marched 

few  French  rogimoulH,  which  were  collected  toward  Oersweiler,  were  retralfled  by  Pmsaian 

at  Forbach,  endearored,  bj  repeated  reoonnoia-  fasileera,  who    were    gnarding   the    railroad 

sancee,  to  asoertain  the  atrengtb  of  the  Pma-  bridge  near  Bardach,  with  a  loss  of  eleven 

aian  garris<m  of  Baarbrilcken,  and  to  interrnpt  killed  and  wonaded.    Thirty  Proasian  nhlana 

the  connection  betVeen  this  town  and  the  for-  burst  the  railroad  tunnel  between  Saargenifiiid 

tress  ot  Saar-Lonis.    On  Jnly  SSd,  the  French  and  Bitsch,  thus  for  a  time  making  uie  road 


from  Forbach  to  Hagenaa  unavailable.     On  prince,  had  first  to  occupy  northern  Alaace 

July  3lBt  the  French  were  repnlaed  with  some  and  the  passes  of  the  Vosses.     On  the  side  of 

loaa  near  Lndweiler.    On  the  next  day  they  the  Frenclk,  Marshal  MacMabon,  who  with  the 

moanted    seven   pieoes    of  artillery  on    the  Pirat  Corps  was  stationed  io  and  near  Stras- 

hsights  of  Splcheren  and  bombarded  the  op,en  bourg,  was  directed  to  prevent  the  union  of 

town,  without,  however,  doing  much  damage,  the  German  armies.    On  July  26th  a  body  of 

The  bombardment  was  repeBl«d  on  Jnly  80th,  French  infantry  whiob  was  to  occupy  Rhein- 

but  an  advance  of  the  French  infantry  was  re-  heim,  in  the  Bavarian  palatinate,  was  repnlsed 

pulsed  by  the  German  fo^eers.    The  first  im-  by  Prnssian  nhlans  and  Bavarian  choBseurs. 

portant  movement  began  on  Aagnat  2d,  when  On  Jnly  38th  there  were  several  skirmishes 

the  corps  of  General    Frossard,  numbering  near  ff  eissenbnrg.     On  Aogust  2d  King  Wil- 

abont  30,000,  advanced  from  8t.  Avoid  against  liam  arrived  at  Mentz,  and  issued  an  army 

Saarbrtkcken.    This  town  had  a  garrison  of  order  by  wMch  he  assumed  the  chief  command 

only  600  men,  several  companies  of  which,  of  all  the  German  armies.  Telen'ams  from  the 

upon  learning  the  advance  of  the  French,  oc-  front  informed  him  that  all  the  armies  were 

cupied  the  heights  near  the  city.    After  de-  ready  for  an  advance.    The  Third  arm;r  began 

taming   the   French  for    a  few  honrs,   and  to  move  on  Augnst  4tb.    It  was  on  this  day  to 

inflicting  upon  them  a  loss  of  6  killed  and  07  achieve  two  things  in  order  to  force  a  paaaage 

wounded,  the    small  band  withdrew  to  the  into  Alsace.  The  Fifth  and  Eleventh  Prnssian 

right  bank  of  the  Soar.    Tlte  French  occupied  Army  Corps,  and  the  Bavarian  dirision  Both- 

the  heights  around  Saarbrflcken,  bat  nut  the  nier,  were  to  take  Weisaenbnrg,   while  the 

town  itself,  and  Napoleon  telegraphed  to  the  divisions  of  Baden  and  WQrtemborg,  under 

Empress:  "Louis  (the  Prince  Imperial)  has  General  Werder,  were  to  march  upon  Lauter- 

received  the  baptism  of  fire.    He  displayed  an  bnrg.    Weissenhnrg  and  Lauterbarg  are  both 

admirable  lanf  /raid,  and  was  in  no  way  ex-  aiCuated  on  the  Lanter.  and  are  connected  by  a 

cited.    He  has  preserved  a  ball  which  dropped  chain  of  ditches  and  iatrenchments  (the  so- 

cloae  to  hun.    There  were  soldiers  who  cried  called  Weissenbnrg  lines),  which  were  intended 

when  they  saw  him  so  calm."  to  gnord  Alsace  against  an  invasion  from  the 

According  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign  de-  north.    About  two  miles  south  of  Weissen- 

Tiaed  by  Moltke,  the  three  German  armies  bei^,  the  Qeisberg  is  sitnated,  a  hill  riung 

were  to  advance  by  converging  marches  apon  about  860  feet  above  the  valley.    The  defence 

the  Moselle,  and  there  to  form  a  junction.  To  of  this  key  to  Alsace  was  intrusted  to  the 

(hat  end  the  Third  army,  mider  the  crown  division  of  General  Abel  Douay,  one  of  the 
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best  "A&ioan"  generals.  At  8  o'clock  the  WOrth;  the  Eleventh  Prnssian  Corpti,  vnder 
Bavariiins,  under  Lientenant-General  Hart-  OenemlBose,  at  Eolscbloch;  the  WOrtemberg 
mann,  began  the  attack  upon  Weiaseobarg,  division  at  Gnustett;  and  the  caTalrr  north  of 
which  was  vigoroosl;  defended  br  the  French,  Snli,  at  SchOnenbnrg.  Skin^Uies  betwe^i 
bnt  had  to  sarrender  when  the  Fifth  PrnsBum  the  ontpoata  began  early  in  the  mommg,  and 
Corps  artiwed  for  the  soppott  of  the  Bava-  at  4  o'clock  Warth  was  occnpied  bj  the  Gor- 
riana.  The  moat  difficult  taak  of  the  da;  was  mans.  At  S  o'clock  the  Second  BaTarias 
the  stormtiiK  of  the  Getsberg,  where  General  Corps  began  the  battlej^  in  which  soon  the 
Dona;  had  drawo  np  the  best  portion  of  his  whole  artiUer}-  of  the  !Eifth  Corps  took  part, 
divialon.  The  French  mitraillenses  made  ter-  As  the  other  corps  were  still  a  cooeiderable 
rible  havoo  in  the  ranks  of  the  three  German  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  battle,  the  Fifth 
regiments  which  stonned  the  hill,  but  availed  Corps  waa  Ordered  to  fall  back  until  all  the 
nothing  against  the  irapetuons  braverj  of  the  troops  would  be  in  the  pondon  aaalgiied  to 
German  columns.  About  13  o'clock  General  them.  In  the  mean  whUe,  the  Second  B«- 
Doaay  himself  fell,  the  French  line  broke,  800  varlan  Corps  had  gained  en  advantageoos  po- 
prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Gerinana,  sition  on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  which  it 
and  the  key  to  Alsace  was  sa«tired.  The  crown  abandoned  when  it  received  the  order  of  the 
prince,  who  from  the  heights  of  8chweig«n,  commander-in-chief.  The  French,  tbaa  re- 
near  Weiaaenhnrg,  had  directed  the  battle,  was  lieved,  and  receiving  by  railroad  large  reen- 
received  by  hia  troops  with  indescribable  en-  forccments  from  the  corps  of  FaiUy  and  Oan- 
thnsiasm.  The  town  of  Lauterhurg  was  occn-  robert,  concentrated  their  whole  strength 
pied  by  the  troops  of  Baden,  under  General  against  the  Fifth  German  Corps,  at  WOrth. 
Beyer,  and  those  of  fftkrtemberg,  under  Gen-  A»  the  Eleventh  Gennan  Corps  oonid  already 
ertd  Obcmitz,  without  enconntedng  any  ra-  be  seen  to  be  oa  the  raarcb  from  Gnnatett,  the 
Stance.  Fifth  Corps  assumed  the  offeorive.  loree 
On  Angnst  Gth  the  headqnnrtera  of  the  times  it  endeavored  to  penetrate  actosa  the 
crown  prince  were  at  Sniz.  Jt  was  at  once  Bauer  and  beyond  WOrth,  but  each  time  it  was 
ascertained  that  MacUahon,  to  arrest  the  ad-  driven  bark  with  immense  slaughter.  At  2 
vance  of  the  victorious  Germans,  waa  rapidly  o'clock  the  engagement  became  general  along 
conoeDtratiog  his  corps  west  of  WCrth.  In  the  whole  line.  The  Eleventh  Corps  attacked 
the  morning  of  August  Gth  he  occnpied  the  Elsaaahansen,  and  the  First  Bavanaxi  Corps  ap- 
line  extending  from  FroscLweilcr  to  Mora-  pearcd  on  the  field  from  GoradofF.  Furionsat- 
bronn,  having  his  centre  in  Elaasahauaen.  On  tacks  were  made  and  repulsed  oii1>ot)i^des,bot 
the  German  side,  the  Second  Bavarlau  Corps  at  length  Elaaaahausen  was  taken,  and  the  Eler- 

Sider  General  Hartmann)  had  its  position  at  enth  Corps,  soon  followed  by  the  Wttrtembeq; 

mbach,  north  of  WOrth ;  the  Fifth  Prussian  divisioD  from  the  south,  and  the  First  BavarieD 

Corps,  under  General  Klrohbach,  at  Prensch-  from  the  east,  cojiperated  in  the  attack  upon 

dor^  east  of  WOrth ;  the  First  Bavarian  Cor])B,  ttie  last  position  of  the  French  at  IVoschwd- 

imder  General  Von  der  Tann,  at  Lamperts-  ler.    At  4  o'clock  the  victory  of  the  Germans 

loch,  south  of  the  road  leading  from  Snlz  to  was  complete,  and  the  French,  hotly  poraaed 


by  the  German  cavalry,  put  to  flight.    The  tured  Dr  billed.  The  Gennana  lost  about  4,000 

loss  of  the  French  in  killed  and  wounded  was  in  killed  end  wounded. 

estimated  at  10,000.    Among  the  dead  were        On  the  aame  day  on  which  UacMabon  waa 

Generala  Colson  and  Raoul.    Two  eagles,  30  defeated  at  Worth,  parts  of  the  First  and 

cannons,  6  mitrailleuses,  860,000  francs,  and  Second   German    armies,    numbering   in    oil 

8,000  priaonera,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ger-  twenty-seven  battalions,  gained  a  brilUant  vic- 

mans,    Most  of  the  Tnroos  were  either  cap-  tory  over  the  Second  Freni^  Corps  under 
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General  Frossard,  near  Saarbrlicken.  On  the  new  corps,  the  Tenth  and  the  Thirteenth^ere 
approach  of  the  Germans,  Frossard  withdrew  to  be  organized  near  Chalons  and  near  Paris, 
his  forces  to  the  steep  and  partlj-wooded  nnder  Trochn  and  Yinoy.  It  was  at  first  the 
heights  of  Spichern,  which  were  considered  plan  of  Bazaine  to  maintain  his  favorable  posi- 
an  almost  impregnable  position.  The  heights  tion  on  the  Neid,  between  Boozonville  and 
rise  several  hundred  feet  above  the  valley  in  Hetz,  and  there  to  fight  a  decisive  battle.  But 
which  Saarbrflcken  is  situated,  and  which  the  when  it  became  more  evident  from  day  to  d&j 
German  infantry  had  now  to  traverse  without  that  German  forces  in  overwhelming  nnmberg 
any  cover.  In  many  places  the  hUls  mn  out  were  massed  against  Hetz,  and  the  Crown 
into  the  valley,  flanking  it  in  every  direction.  Prince  began  to  tnm  the  right  wing  of  the 
Though  fatigued  by  forced  marches,  the  Prus-  French^  it  was  resolved,  after  leaving  behind 
sian  troops  at  noon  were  ordered  to  storm  the  one  ooi^s  in  Metz  for  garrison  duty,  to  abandon 
heights.  They  met  with  a  formidable  resist-  the  line  of  the  Moselle,  fcdl  back  across  the 
ance,  and  suffered  immense  losses ;  the  single  Meuae  in  the  neighborhood  of  Verdun,  and 
division  StOlpnagel  alone  losing  2,297  men.  form  at  Chalons  a  junction  with  MacMahoo  and 
For  several  hours  no  progress  was  made,  but  the  new  corps,  and  thus  to  oppose  the  farther 
when  the  artillery  of  the  Fifth  Division  succeed-  advance  of  the  Germans  by  an  army  of  more 
ed  in  mounting  two  batteries  on  the  heights,  the  than  300,000  men.  This  change  of  position  by 
mitrailleuses  were  silenced,  and  the  position  the  French  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  com- 
of  the  French  became  untenable.  They  re-  pliance  with  the  advice  of  General  Changar- 
treated  in  great  haste  during  the  night,  leaving  nier,  who,  though  an  ardent  Orleanist,  offered 
behind  their  dead  and  wounded.  The  Ger-  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  his  services  to  the 
mans  took  about  2,000  unwounded  prisoners  Emperor,  and,  uiough  they  were  not  accepted, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  war  material.  On  went  to  Metz,  where  he  had  a  long  interview 
the  next  day,  August  7th,  the  Prussians  occu-  with  Napoleon.  The  movement  of  the  French 
pied  Forbach  and  Saargemtlnd ;  on  August  was  to  begin  on  the  14th  of  August.  At  the 
9th,  St.  Avoid.  headquarters  of  the  German  army  it  was  re- 
in consequence  of  these  German  successes  garded  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
the  entire  French  army  fell  back.  The  corps  to  prevent  the  concentration  of  the  French  at 
of  MacMahon,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Germans,  Chalons,  and  to  that  end  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
hastily  retreated  toward  Nancy  and  Metz.  of  Bazaine.  Steinmetz  accordingly  was  or- 
The  other  corps  retreated  in  the  same  direc-  dered  to  attack  the  retreating  French  in  the 
tion,  occupying  a  new  position  along  the  line  rear,  and  as  long  as  possible  to  detain  them, 
of  the  Moselle.  A  proclamation  by  the  Em-  while  Prince  Frederick  Charles  was  to  get  to 
press  Eng6nie,  who  had  been  appointed  Re-  their  front  on  the  road  from  Metz  to  Ver- 
gent  of  France,  acknowledged  that  the  French  dun,  and  attack  them  in  front  and  on  the  left, 
army  had  suffered  a  serious  check,  and  called  The  most  difficult  part  of  this  strategic  opera- 
for  the  organization  of  the  most  vigorous  tion  was  that  assigned  to  Prince  Frederick 
resistance.  The  Ministerial  Council  declared  Charles.  In  order  to  secure  the  passage  of 
Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  convoked  the  the  Moselle,  he  must  seize  and  hold  Pont-i- 
Chambers,  which  met  on  the  9th,  and  de-  Mousson,  a  town  about  12  miles  south  of  Metz. 
clared  at  once  their  want  of  confidence  in  the  His  troops  reached  and  secured  the  place  only 
ministry,  and  caused  the  appointment  of  a  new  a  few  minutes  before  the  arrival  of  a  train^  with 
Cabinet  with  Count  Palikao  as  president.  Both  Freneh  troops  from  Metz,  who,  when  they  saw 
the  Senate  and  the  Legislative  Body  adopted  the  town  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  returned 
the  Repositions  of  the  Government  for  an  in-  in  great  haste.  It  was  apparent,  nevertheless, 
crease  of  l^e  army,  and  for  a  reorganization  that  Prince  Frederick  Charles  could  not  strike 
of  the  National  Guard.  The  war  credit  was  the  road  from  Metz  to  Verdun  before  the  16th, 
raised  to  1,000,000,000  francs,  and  the  most  and,  as  Bazaine  intended  to  leave  Metz  on  the 
extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to  prepare  for  14th,  it  became  the  task  of  Steinmetz  to  detain 
a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  him  for  at  least  two  days.  This  led,  on  the 
On  the  12th  of  August  the  First  and  Second  same  day,  to  the  battle  of  CourceUes.  General 
German  armies,  or  their  right  wing  and  cen-  Steinmetz  had  nnder  his  orders  three  army 
Ire,  advanced  along  their  whole  line.  Detached  corps :  the  First  (East  Prussian),  under  General 
troops  of  the  First  Army  had  on  this  day  a  skir-  Manteuffel;  the  Seventh  (Westphallan),  nnder 
mish  with  the  vanguard  of  the  French  con-  General  Zastrow ;  and  the  Eighth  (Rhine-Pros- 
centrated  near  Metz  nnder  Marshal  Bazaine,  sian),  under  General  GOben.  The  First  Corps 
who  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  was  stationed  between  the  two  roads  leading 
of  the  entire  French  forces.  He  had  under  his  to  Boulay  and  St.  Avoid ;  the  Seventh  between 
orders  five  corps:  the  Guards,  the  Second  Corps  the  latter  road  and  that  leading  to  Faulque- 
under  Frossard,  the  Third  under  Decaen,  the  mont,  the  Eighth  as  a  reserve  behind  both  and 
Fourth  under  L' Admirault,  and  the  Sixth  under  near  the  town  of  CourceUes,  which  lies  in  the 
Canrobert.  At  the  same  time  Marshal  MacMa-  centre  of  this  position.  Two  cavalry  divisions 
hon  had  his  headquarters  at  Chalons,  with  his  were  stationed  near  St  Barbe  and  I'rontigny. 
own  corps,  the  First,  the  Fifth  under  Failly,  The  French  occupied  the  line  from  Colombey 
and  the  Seventh  under  Felix  Douay.    Two  overMontoy  andNoissevilletoServigny.    The 
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battle  began  in  the  afternoon  with  a  vi(^ent 
attack  by  the  Thirteenth  Piviflion  of  the 
WestjphaUan  Oorps  upon  the  rear-g^ard  of 
the  Third  French  Corps,  and  soon  the  con- 
test raged  along  the  whole  line.  On  the 
fart  of  the  French  the  Second,  Third,  and 
'onrth  Corps  were  drawn  into  the  fight;  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans  the  First  and  Second 
corps,  the  divisions  of  the  Fourth  Corps  and 
one  regiment  of  the  Ninth  Corps  (Manstein) ; 
the  Eighth  German  Corps  did  not  become  in- 
Tolyed.    The  cavalry  on  both  sides  took  bat 


little  part  in  the  action,  which  was  chiefly  fought 
by  the  infantry  and  artillery.  Both  armies 
displayed  great  obstinacy,  but  at  10  o^clock  the 
Germans  were  masters  of  the  whole  field,  the 
French  having  been  driven  back  toward  the 
fortress.  The  loss  of  the  Germans  in  dead  and 
wounded  waa  estimated  at  about  4,000,  while 
the  loss  of  the  French  was  at  least  equally  large. 
On  the  morning  of  August  16th  General  Stein- 
metz  obtained  the  consent  of  Marshal  Bazaine 
to  an  armistice  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  of 
both  armies.    The  result  of  the  battle  fully 


corresponded  with  the  intentions  of  the  Ger- 
man headquarters.  The  enemy  had  been  dis- 
lodged from  the  villages  east  of  Metz  which  it 
occupied  on  the  mormng  of  the  14th,  and  the 
departure  of  the  army  from  Met2  on  the  14th 
of  August  had  been  prevented. 

The  Army  of  the  Moselle,  under  Marshal  Ba- 
zaine (its  official  name  still  was  the  ''Army  of 
the  Rhme"),  left  Metz  on  August  16th,  ac- 
companied by  the  Emperor  and  his  son,  in 
order  to  retreat  over  Verdun,  Clermont,  and 
St.  Menehould.  to  Chalons,  on  the  Mame.  For 
its  march  to  Yerdun  it  had  at  its  command 
three  main  roads:  a  northern  one,  about  88 
miles  long,  over  Briey  and  Etain,  passing 
through  an  open  and  hilly  country,  with  sparse 
woody  tracts ;  a  central  one,  about  84  miles 


long,  leading  over  Gravelotte,  Conflans,  and 
Etain,  and  traversing  many  heights  and  woody 
ravines ;  and  a  southern  one,  about  80  miles 
long,  which  leads  over  Gravelotte,  Bezonville, 
Vionville,  Mars  la  Tour,  and  Manheulles,  and 
passes  beyond  Gravelotte,  through  several 
trough-shaped  ravines,  the  narrow  valleys  of 
several  creeks  which  flow  into  the  Ome,  and 
always  in  close  proximity  to  villages.  The  line 
from  Mars  la  Tour  to  Gravelotte,  and  the  two 
lines  leading  fh)m  there  northward  to  Jamy, 
constitute  a  triangle,  the  interior  of  which  is 
sprinkled  with  villages,  hamlets,  and  partly 
with  woods.  This  triangle,  so  well  adapted 
for  defensive  pun>oses,  was  the  scene  of  the 
battle  of  Viontilte^  on  August  16th.  Bazaine 
chose  for  his  retreat  t^e  southern  road,  as  it  is 
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the  shortest,  although  it  was  the  one  the  most  perform  it  the  hrigade  lost  two-thirds  of  its 

exposed  to  an  attack.    He  appears  not  to  have  men  in  dead  and  womided ;  bnt  it  was  sue- 

been  altogether  unprepared  for  the  advance  of  cesaftil.    The  Germans  maintained  their  posi- 

the  enemy,  but  feared  no  serious  danger,  ex-  tion  until,  about  three  o'clock,  the  whole  of 

pecting  at  all  events  an  escape  by  the  central  and  the  Tenth  Corps  (Hanoverians,  under  General 

northern  roads  unimpeded.    To  the  Emperor,  Yoigt-Rheetz)  appeared  on  the  battle-field,  and 

whose  large  retinue  was  a  serious  obstruction  simcdtaneously  with  them,  Prince  Frederick 

to  the  retreating  army,  the  danger  was  repre-  Charles,  who  had  ridden  from  Pont-A-Monsson 

sented  as  greater  than  it  really  was,  and  he  was  to  Yionville,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  in  one 

prevailed  upon  to  separate  from  the  army  on  the  hour,  and  at  once  assumed  the  chief  command, 

morning  of  August  16th,  and  to  hasten  from  The  battle  continued  to  rage  with  unabated 

Gravelotte  over  Etain  to  Verdun,  and  thence  violence.  The  Westphalian  cavalry  brigade  of 

to  Chalons.    To  the  inhabitants  of  Metz  the  General  Wedell  severely  suffered  in  storming 

Emperor  had  bidden  farewell  on  August  14th  the  heights  to  the  northeast  of  Mars  la  Tour, 

by  the  following  proclamation :  ^'  While  I  leave  and  was  subsequently  driven  back  with  great 

you  to  fight  against  the  invader,  I  intrust  to  loss;  but  the  fruit  of  its  victory  was  saved  by 

your  patriotism  the  defence  of  this  large  city,  a  brilliant  attack  from  the  cavalry  division 

You  will  not  allow  the  enemy  to  take  posses-  Rheinbaben  upon  the  French.    On  the  right 

sion  of  this  bulwark  of  France,  and  you  -frill  wing  of  the  Germans,  the  French  in  the  after- 

vie  with  the  army  in  courage  and  sacrifices,  noon,  after  occupying  the  ^'Bois  desOignons'* 

I  shall  always  retain  a  thankfhl  memory  for  and  the  "  Bois  de  St.  Amould,"  southeast  of 

the  reception  which  I  have  found  within  your  Rezonville,  and  planting  their  artillery  on  the 

walls,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  in  happier  times  heights  between  Rezonville  and  Gravelotte, 

to  thank  you  for  your  noble  attitude.''  made  a  desperate  effort  to  turn  the  position  of 

The  Third  Army  Corps  (Brandenburgers,  the  Division  Btfdpnagel,  and  to  expose  the 

under  General  Alvensleben)  crossed  the  Mo-  Third  and  Tenth  German  Corps  to  an  attack 

selle  on  the  evening  of  August  15th  near  No-  from  all  the  five  French  corps  on  three  sides, 

veant,  Champey,  and  Pont-£-Mousson.    It  was  This  danger  was  averted  by  the  arrival  of  the 

the  Fifth  and  Sixth  infantry  divisions  under  Division  Bamekow,  of  the  Eighth  Corps,  and 

Generals  Sttllpnagel   and  Buddenbrock,  the  the  Hesse-Darmstadt  division  of  the  Ninth 

Sixth  cavalry  division  under  the  Duke  Wil-  Corps,  under  command  of  Prince  Louis  of 

liam  of  Mecklenburg,  and  the  artillery  of  the  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  son-in-law  of  Queen  Yic- 

oorps.    At  midnight  the  advance-guards  had  toria.     At  seven  o^clock  the  entire  German 

arrived  at  the  town  of  Gorze.    At  five  o'clock  line  was  on  the  advance ;  at  nine  o'clock  the 

on  the  morning  of  August  16th  the  advance  battle  was  over,  and  the  French  in  ftdl  retreat, 

was  continued,  General  Buddenbrock  with  the  The  Germans  had  won  a  complete  victory,  and 

artillery  marching  to  the  left  against  Mars  la  had  taken  from  the  French  2  eagles,  8  guns, 

Tour,  aud  General  StQlpnagel  with  l^e  cavalry  and  2,000  prisoners.   But  this  victory  had  been 

division  to  the  right  against  Yionville.    Soon  it  dearly  purchased,  for  their  entire  loss,  killed 

was  announced  that  Yionville  and  Flavigny  and  captured,  was  estimated  at  17,000  men, 

a  little  more  to  the   south,  as  well  as  the  among  whom  were  700  officers.    Among  the 

heights  in  the   south  and  southwest,  were  dead  were  Generals  D6ring  and  Wedell ;  among 

occupied  by  the  enemy.     The  bulk  of  the  the  wounded,  Generals   Ranch  and  Gruter. 

French  army   was  located   north   and   east  The  Twenty-fourth  Regiment  alone  had  lost  no 

of  Yionville,  in  the  direction  toward  Rezon-  less  than  47  officers  and  1.400  men. 
ville.      The    first    skirmishes    between    the        On  August  16th  the  heaaquarters  of  the  Xing 

vanguards  took  place  between  eight  and  ten  were  moved  from  Hemy  to  Pont-d-Mousson. 

o'clock  A.  H.    Soon  after,  the  Division  Bud-  The  royal  headquarters  at  this  time  consisted 

denbrook  took  YionviUe  and  Flavigny,  while  of  about  one  thousand  persons ;  and  included 

the  Divinon  Stftlpnagel  by  a  bayonet-charge  the  Civil  Cabioet,  the  IGIitary  Cabinet,  the 

repulsed  several  French  battalions  which  en-  latter  under  Ac^utant-Gkneral  von  Treskow ; 

deavored  to  advance  from  Rezonville  to  fla-  the  general  staff  of  which  Count  Moltke  was 

vigny,  and  maintained  the  heights  running  the  chie^  and  Greneral  Podbielski   quarter- 

from  Gorze  to  Yionville  against  repeated  at-  master-general,  the  American  General  Sfaeri- 

tacks  of  the  French.    Fully  appreciating  the  dan,  and  the  Russian  Count  Zutusow.    In  the 

importance  of  the  position,  the  French  massed  evening  of  the  same  day  Prince  Frederick 

immense  bodies  of  troops  fbr  its  recovery ;  but  Charles  returned  from  Yionville  to  GK)rze,  and  as 

the  two  German  divisions,  though  suffering  early  as  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  (August 

"^ry  heavy  losses,  bravely  stood  their  ground  17th),  he  was  on  the  battle-field  to  reconnoitre 

against  overwhelming  numbers.  Early  in  the  af-  the  movements  of  the  enemy.    The  King,  in 

temoon,  the  Dirision  Buddenbrock  was  in  dan-  consequence  of  a  dispatch  received  by  him  from 

ger  of  luiving  its  position  turned  by  the  French,  the  prince  at  two  o'clock,  set  out  from  Pont-A- 

when  the  cavalry  brigade  of  General  Bredow,  Mousson  at  four  o'clock,  and  two  hours  later 

of  the  Tenth  Corps,  arrived  in  time  to  engage  joined  the  prince  on  the  battle-field.    A  recon- 

the  French  centre  at  Yionville.    The  task  was  noissance  soon  showed  that  the  French  medi- 

one  of  extreme  danger,  and  in  underti^dng  to  tated  not  a  renewal  of  the  battle,  but  the  con- 
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tinuance  of  their  retreat  As  the  soathem  and  of  St.  Marie,  thereby  catting  off  a  farther  re- 
oentral  roads  from  Metz  and  Yerdon  were  oon-  treat  of  the  French  on  the  northern  road  from 
trolled  hj  the  Germans,  the  northern  road  lead-  Metz  to  Yerdan.  At  five  o'clock  p.  m.,  Prince 
ing  over  Briey  offered  the  only  chance  of  escape,  Angost,  hoping  that  the  Saxons  woald  soon 
and  the  cavalry  was,  therefore,  at  once  ordered  arrive,  ordered  an  assaalt  apon  8t.  Privat,  the 
to  watch  the  Frencn  movement  in  this  direo-  highest  point  of  the  whole  battle-field,  and  the 
tion.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  key  of  the  French  position.  The  Germans 
consaltations  by  the  King,  the  prince,  General  fooght  with  extraordinary  bravery,  bat  al- 
Moltke,  and  the  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  thoagh  St.  Privat  bamed  in  several  places, 
the  Second#Army,  General  Stiehle.  On  the  they  were  repalsed  with  immense  slaughter, 
morning  of  August  16th,  all  the  preparations  and  were  unable  to  make  any  headway,  until, 
for  a  general  attack  upon  the  positions  of  the  about  seven  o'clock,  when  the  Saxon  infantry, 
French  were  completed.  The  King  himself  was  which  had  made  a  wider  circuit  than  was  ex- 
on  the  battle-field  at  fbur  o'clock,  and  assumed  peoted,  and  caased  the  evacuation  of  Roncourt, 
the  command  of  both  the  First  and  Second  arrived  firom  the  north.  The  attack  was  sim- 
Armiea.  Altogether,  eight  German  army  corps  ultaneously  and  on  all  sides  renewed  both  by 
were  ready  to  take  part  in  the  decisive  bat-  the  Guard  and  the  Saxons ;  but  still  the  French 
tie,  which  was  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  held  out  with  desperate  bravery,  and  although 
French ;  besides  the  five  which  had  taken  part  the  whole  place  was  burned  down,  the  ruins 
in  the  battles  of  Oourcelles  and  YionviUe  were  taken  only  step  by  step.  Finally,  under 
(Third,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth),  the  the  cover  of  the  darkness  toey  effected  a  re- 
Second  (Pomeranians),  under  command  of  treat  on  the  road  to  Metz.  In  the  centre,  the 
Greneral  Fransecki,  the  Twelfth,  containing  the  Ninth  Corps,  reCuforced  by  divisions  of  the 
army  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  under  the  Third  and  Tenth,  especially  their  artillery. 
Crown  Prince  Albert  of  Saxony,  and  the  Corps  toward  evening  took  Amanvillers,  and  com- 
of  .the  Guard,  under  Prince  August  of  W0r-  pelled  the  enemy  to  retreat.  On  the  right 
temberg.  The  Gorman  army  was  drawn  up  wing,  General  Steinmetz  hastened  to  join  in 
as  follows:  The  right  wing,  south  of  Gravelott^  the  battle,  as  soon  as  the  thunder  of  cannon 
consisted  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Corps,  from  Yerneville  notified  him  of  the  advance 
under  General  Steinmetz,  to  which  the  Second  of  the  Ninth  Corps.  After  one  hour's  firing 
Corps,  which  left  Pont-^Mousson  at  two  o'clock  he  silenced  the  French  artillery  on  the  points 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  served  as  a  re*  of  Point  da  Jour,  which  is  separated  from  the 
serve ;  the  Ninth  Corps,  with  the  Hessian  di*  heights  of  Gravelotte  by  a  woody  ravine.  The 
Tision,  formed  the  centre ;  the  left  wing  was  brigade  of  Goltz  took  the  village  of  Yaux  and 
composed  of  the  Guard  and  the  Twelfth  Corps,  stormed  the  heights  of  Jussy.  The  Eighth 
The  Third  and  Tenth  Corps  were  a  reserve  for  Corps  advanced  from  Bezonville  against  the 
both  the  centre  and  left  wing.  On  the  French  bois  de  Genevaux,  silenced  the  batteries  of 
side  the  corps  of  I'Admirault  was  placed  in  the  the  enemy,  took,  after  repeated  attacks  and 
centre ;  the  corps  of  Frossard  and  Decaen  on  most  severe  losses,  St  Hubert,  but  was  unable 
the  left,  the  corps  of  Canrobert  on  the  right,  to  get  possession  of  the  heights  behind  it  A 
and  the  Gaard,  as  a  reserve,  on  the  right  wing,  last  onset  which  the  French  made  from  the 
The  centre  of  the  French  army  was  at  the  heights  of  Gravelotte  was  repulsed.  Then  the 
village  of  Amanvillers,  on  both  sides  of  which  Second  Corps,  which  had  not  yet  taken  any 
it  held  the  heights  of  St  Privat,  Leipsig,  Mos-  part  in  the  battle,  received  orders  to  storm  the 
cow,  St  Hubert,  and  Point  du  Jour.  Accord-  nei^ts  of  RozerieuUer,  with  the  exception  of 
ing  to  the  German  plan  of  battle,  the  Seventh  St  Privat  the  best  fortified  and  an  apparent- 
and  Eighth  Corps  were  to  take  the  heights  ly  impregnable  point  of  the  French  position, 
and  woods  east  and  south  of  Gravelotte;  the  Again  the  French  stood  their  ground  with  great 
Ninth  was  to  advance  from  Bezonville  against  bravery,  and  inflicted  terrible  losses  upon  the 
YemeviUe  and  Amanvillers ;  on  the  left,  the  storming  columns;  bat  again  it  was  of  no  avail ; 
Guard  was  to  march  in  a  northerly  direction  the  heights  were  taken  and  the  French  driven 
over  Doncourt  upon  St  Marie ;  still  more  to  back  under  the  cannon  of  Fort  St  Quentin. 
the  left  the  Saxons  were  to  march  northward  The  German  victory  was  complete.  The 
through  Jamey,  to  pass  by  St  Marie,  to  cross  Twelfth  Corps  received  orders  to  oispatch  two 
the  road  of  Briey  to  turn  the  positions  of  the  squadrons  to  destroy  the  railroad  leading  f^m 
French,  and  to  attack  their  greatest  bulwark,  Metz  to  Thionville  and  the  telegraph,  and  also 
the  village  of  St  Privat  la  Montague,  in  flank  to  send  a  larger  force  to  Wolppy,  where  the 
and  in  tibie  rear,  while  Duke  August  of  Wtir-  road  branches  ofll  The  orders  were  executed 
temberg  would  attack  it  in  front  The  bat-  during  the  night,  and  thus  Metz  was  isolated 
tie  was  opened  about  noon  by  the  Ninth  on  all  sides.  The  loss  of  the  German  army. 
Corps,  which  took  Yerneville  and  advanced  exclasive  of  the  Second  Corps,  amounted  to 
upon  Amanvillers,  but  was  kept  at  bay  by  the  620  officers  and  over  18,000  men. 
brave  resistance  of  the  Frencn.  The  Guard  The  results  of  the  battles  near  Metz  were  of 
took  the  village  of  St  Ail,  not  &r  from  Aman-  decisive  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the 
▼iUers,  and,  about  three  o'clock,  after  a  brief  but  war.  The  best  portion  of  the  French  army 
Tiolent  encounter  with  the  enemy,  the  village  was  shut  up  in  a  fortress,  and  made  unavaila* 
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ble  for  a  farther  resistance  to  the  progress  of  Ligny  on  Angast  26th,  and  through  Bar-le-Dno 

the  Germans.    Although  several  German  corps  proceeded  to  Remigny. 

had  to  remain  for  the  investment  of  Metz,  The  fortified  cax^p  at  Chalons,  which  was 
landwehr  regiments  began  to  arrive  in  France,  regarded  by  the  population  of  Paris  as  an  im- 
and  to  relieve  the  regular  am\y.  At  the  dose  pregnable  buttress  to  the  capital,  was  evaou- 
of  August,  80,000  landwehr  infantry  and  four  ated  from  August  21st  to  August  2Sd.  Karslial 
regiments  of  landwehr  cavalry  had  entered  MacMahon,  accompanied  by  the  Emperor  and 
the  country,  swelling  the  total  number  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  proceeded  on  August  21st 
German  troops  in  France  to  about  600,000.  via  Courcelles,  to  Reims ;  on  August  23d  the 
At  the  same  time  three  reserve  army  corps  last  French  battalions  left,  and  on  August  25th 
were  organized  in  Germany,  one  on  the  Rhine,  the  place  was  occupied  by  German  troops.  On 
tmder  the  Grand-duke  of  Meoklenburg-Schwe-  the  same  day  the  small  fortress  of  Vitry,  which 
rin,  a  second  in  Berlin  under  General  Can*  is  situated  about  thirteen  miles  from  Chalons, 
stein,  and  the  third  near  Glogau,  under  Gen*  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hame,  and  com- 
eral  Ldwenfeld.  mands  both  the  railroad  which  leads  from  St. 
The  army  of  investment  which  was  left  at  Dizier  or  Bar-le-Duc  to  Chalons  and  Paris,  and 
Metz  consisted  of  the  First  Army,  heretofore  the  southern  road  to  Sezanne  and  Paris,  capit- 
commanded  by  General  Steinmetz,  and  the  ulated.  About  1,100  men,  who  already  had 
Second  Army ;  the  whole  under  the  command  left  the  fortress  to  join  MacMahon,  were  over- 
of  Ptince  Frederick  Charles.  It  comprised  the  taken  by  Prussian  cavalry  and  captured. 
First,  Second,  Third,  Seventh,  Eighui,  Ninth,  At  the  German  headquarters  it  was  at  first 
and  Tenth  Corps,  and  two  cavalry  divisions,  unknown  whether  MacMahon  was  moving  for 
The  remainder  of  the  troops,  which  was  at  Paris  or  for  Metz.  Soon,  however,  the  recon- 
once  to  resume,  under  the  command  of  the  noissanoes  made  in  every  direction,  and,  still 
King,  the  advance  into  the  interior,  was  divided  more,  some  important  information  about  the 
into  two  armies,  of  which  one,  the  Third  Army,  movements  of  the  French  armies  which,  in  an 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Crown  imprudent  correspondence  from  Mezitres,  was 
Prince  of  Prussia;  the  other,  the  Fourth,  un-  conveyed  to  a  Belgian  newspaper,  and  from 
der  that  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony.  The  Berlin  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  headquarters 
former  comprised  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Elev-  of  the  King,  gave  to  General  Moltke  the  assor- 
enth  North-German  Corps,  the  two  Bavarian  anoe  that  MacMahon  had  marched  to  the  re- 
Corps,  the  WUrtemberg  division  (that  of  Baden  lief  of  Bazaine.  The  positive  information  was 
was  investing  Strasbourg),  and  one  division  of  received  by  General  Moltke  while  at  his  break- 
cavalry  ;  to  the  other,  the  Fourth  Army,  be-  fast,  and,  before  the  meal  was  finished,  a  plan, 
longed  the  Fourth  and  Twelfth  Corps,  the  which  aimed  at  cutting  off  the  retreat  of 
Guard,  and  two  divisions  of  cavalry.  Bolii  MacMahon  toward  Paris,  and  required  for  its 
armies  were  by  converging  marches  to  ad-  successful  execution  foroed  marches  during  a 
vauce  upon  Chalons,  the  one  from  Nancy,  few  days,  from  four  oVlock  in  the  momingto 
where  its  headquarters  were  as  late  as  August  ten  in  the  evening,  was  decided  upon.  The 
16th,  over  Commercy,  Ligny,  Bar-le-Duc,  and  army  of  the  Prussian  Crown  Prince  abandoned 
Yitry ;  the  other  from  the  battle-field  near  the  march  upon  Paris,  and,  in  order  to  flank 
Metz,  over  Verdun  and  Menehould.  Before  the  MacMahon,  hastened  from  Chalons,  over  Snip- 
beffinning  of  the  advance,  the  King  of  Prussia  pes  to  Vouziers,  while  the  Fourth  Army  of  tiie 
and  the  crown  prince  had  an  interview  at  Pont-  Saxon  Crown  Prince  advanced  from  Verdnn 
d-Mousson,  the  first  meeting  since  their  de-  through  the  upper  valley  of  the  Meuse  toward 
parture  from  Berlin.  The  King  conferred  the  Dun  and  Stenay,  its  left  wing  retaining  con- 
iron  cross  upon  the  crown  prince ;  the  latter  stant  connection  with  the  right  wing  of  the 
declared,  however,  that  he  could  wear  this  badge  Third  Army.  The  royal  headquarters  were 
of  distinction  only  on  condition  it  should  be  at  steadily  moved  forward  between  these  two 
the  same  time  conferred  upon  the  chief  of  his  armies ;  being  transferred,  on  August  26th, 
staff.  General  Blumenthal ;  and  the  King  at  tcom  Bar-le-Cnc  to  Clermont,  and  aa  Angast 
once  complied  with  this  wish.  On  the  2dd  of  29th  from  Clermont  to  Grandpr€.  The  French 
August  the  headquarters  of  the  crown  prince  army  consisted  of  tiie  First,  Fifth,  Seventh,  and 
were  removed  from  Yaucouleurs  to  Ligny,  Twelfth  Corps,  which  had  been  concentrated 
where  on  the  24tfa  the  King  also  arrived,  in  Chalons ;  of  the  Dumont  Brigade,  which  had 
While  all  were  waiting  for  the  King,  the  crown  been  recalled  from  Rome ;  of  some  divisions  of 
prince  received  the  important  news  that  Mar-  the  marine  infkntry;  ai  four  regiments  which 
shal  MacMahon  hod  evacuated  Chalons.  Ac-  had  belonged  to  the  escort  of  the  Emperor ; 
cordingly.  General  Moltke,  who  arrived  about  and  reinforcements  received  from  Paris,  In 
two  hours  before  the  King,  had  at  once  a  con-  consequence  of  their  ibrced  marches,  the  G^^ 
ference  with  General  Blumenthal,  in  which  the  mans  soon  overtook  the  French.  On  Angast 
two  strategists  discussed  a  new  and  bold  plan  27th,  Saxon  cavalry  encountered  six  squadrons 
adapted  to  the  altered  military  situation.  The  of  a  French  regiment  near  Busaney^  eleven  miles 
King  on  the  same  day  left  for  Bar-le-Duc,  southeast  of  Stenay,  and  forced  them  to  retreat, 
where  the  chief  headquarters  were  to  be  es-  On  the  29th  the  Saxon  vanguard  took  the 
tablished ;    the  crown  prince  set  out    from  heights  near  Nbuart,  northeast  of  Buzancy ; 
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and  on  the  some  day  two  squadrons  of  Prns-  the  Second  Bavarian  Corps  was  to  advance 
sian  hussars  stormed  the  village  of  Yonoq,  against  Wadelinconrt  and  Frenois,  the  Elev- 
north  of  YoazLers,  and  made  many  prisoners,  enth  against  St  Menges;  the  ilfth  Corps  was 
It  was  known  in  consequence  of  several  re-  to  support  the  movement,  and  the  WUrtemberg 
connoissanoes  that  MacMahon  had  concentrated  Division  to  remain  near  Donchery  for  the 
between  Beaurnont  and  La  Ch^ne,  and  accord-  prot^tion  of  the  road  leading  to  Mezi^res. 
inglj  a  simnltaneoas  attack  was  ordered  to  be  The  centre  of  the  French  position  was  in  the 
made  on  Angast  80th,  by  portions  of  the  Third  fortress  of  Sedan;  its  flank  extended  from 
And  Fourth  Armies.  The  battle  began  at  noon  Givonne  along  the  Ardennes,  which  are  sit- 
and  lasted  until  night.  The  right  of  the  nated  in  the  rear  of  Sedan,  to  the  road  of 
French,  which,  after  being  driven  from  the  vil-  M^zi^res.  The  crown  prince,  who  had  left  his 
lage  of  Oches,  had  occupied  a  very  strong  night-quarters  in  the  village  of  Chemery  at 
position  on  the  heights  near  the  village  of  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  to  view  the  bat- 
Stonne,  was  forced  to  retreat  when  the  Fourth  tie  from  a  hill  near  Donchery ;  the  King  from 
German  Corps  occupied  Beaumont.  The  First  a  height  south  of  Frenois.  The  battle  was  be- 
Corps  of  the  Bavarians  drove  the  French  gun  by  the  First  Bavarian  Corps  under  Gen- 
northward  toward  Raucourt,  and  the  Saxons  eral  von  der  Tann,  to  whose  discretion  it  had 
inflicted  heavy  losses  upon  them  while  a  re-  been  left  to  attack  Bazeilles  even  during  the 
treat  across  the  Mense  was  effected  to  Mouzon.  night,  and  to  arrest  the  enemy  as  much  as  pos- 
More  than  7,000  prisoners,  20  cannon,  and  11  sible  until  the  arrivid  of  the  other  corps.  At 
mitrailleuses,  were  the  trophies  of  the  day  of  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  vanguard  of  the 
Beaumont.  On  the  part  of  the  French  the  First  Corps  advanced  to  storm  Bazeilles.  For 
corps  of  Failly  was  idmost  the  only  portion  of  six  hours,  the  French,  vigorously  supported 
the  army  which  was  actually  engaged,  but  the  by  the  entire  population,  disputed  the  posses- 
whole  army  of  MacMahon  was  delayed  in  its  sion  of  this  place  with  great  obstinacy,  but 
march,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  success  of  the  about  ton  o'clock  they  abandoned  it.  Sopn 
German  plan.  On  August  81st  the  German  after,  a  division  of  the  Fourth  Corns,  which 
armies  continued  to  advance,  and  again  had  arrived  for  the  support  of  the  Bavarians, 
several  encounters  at  Remilly,  Bazeilles,  and  advanced  beyond  Bazeilles  to  the  village  of 
Carignan,  which  were,  however,  less  bloody  Balan,  in  and  around  which  the  battle  raged 
than  those  of  the  preceding  day.  The  army  until  after  four  o'clock.  It  was  taken  by  the 
of  the  Saxon  Crown  Prince  pushed  forward  Germans,  partly  retaken  by  the  French,  but 
beyond  Carignan  and  Mouzon.  From  the  west  finally,  when  fresh  troops  arrived,  permanent- 
information  was  received  that  the  army  of  the  ly  occupied  by  the  Germans,  who  drove  the 
Grown  Prince  of  Prussia  had  nearly  completed  enemy  back  into  the  fortress  of  Sedan.  As 
the  turning  of  the  enemy's  position.  A  divi-  the  people  of  Bazeilles  continued  to  fire  from 
sion  of  Bavarians  in  the  centre  had  orders  to  their  houses  upon  tiie  German  troops,  even 
harass  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  after  the  place  nad  been  occupied,  and  as  they 
to  lead  him  to  believe  that  he  had  to  face  a  were  chai^d  with  inhuman  cruelties  against 
whole  army,  and  thus  detain  him.  The  French  the  German  wounded  left  in  their  houses,  the 
were  chiefly  concentrated  near  Bazeilles  and  enraged  Bavarians  burned  down  nearly  the 
Douzy.  The  latter  place  was  captured,  as  was  whole  village.  On  the  right  flank  of  the 
also  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  Meuse  near  Bavarians,  the  Saxons  of  the  Twelfth  Corps 
BazeUles.  .  advanced  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  from 
In  the  evening  of  July  81st  the  iron  circle  Douzy,  which  had  beeA  occupied  on  August 
oroond  the  army  of  MacMahon  was  nearly  81st,  to  the  village  of  La  Moncelle,  posted  their 
completedf  It  was  at  first  intended  to  leave  artUlery  on  the  height  west  of  the  village,  and 
to  the  Fourth  Army,  after  its  forced  marches  took  from  the  Zouaves  three  mitrailleuses.  In 
and  many  encounters  on  August  80th  and  81st,  the  afternoon  one  division  of  the  corps  under 
one  day  of  rest,  and  to  defer  the  decisive  a1?>  the  command  of  Prince  George  of  Saxony,  ad- 
tack  on  Sedan  to  September  2d;  but,  at  an  vancing  to  the  right,  stormed  tibe  heights  to 
interview  held  between  the  Kmg  and  the  the  west  of  Daigny,  and  took  about  2,000  pris- 
orown  prince,  Moltke,  and  Blnnienl^al,  on  the  oners.  On  this  part  of  the  battle-field  fighting 
evening  of  August  81st,  it  was  deemed  pref-  ceased  about  four  o'clock  p.  m.  ;  when  the 
crable  not  to  wait,  but  tq  proceed  with  the  Saxons  held  the  heights  of  Moncelle  and  Dai- 
assault  early  on  the  morning  of  September  1st ;  guy.  Still  more  to  the  right,  the  corps  of  the 
and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  was  accord-  Guard  marched  upon  Givonne,  a  place  situated 
to  ingly  ordered  at  one  o'clock  in  the  night  north  of  Daigny.  After  the  enemy's  vanguard 
open  fire  at  five  o'clock.  The  plan  of  bat-  between  Givonne  and  Yillers-Temay  had  been 
tie  was  as  follows:  The  Twefth  Corps  (Sax-  driven  back,  and  the  artillery  of  the  corps 
ons),  and,  more  to  the  right,  the  Guard,  were  to  been  mounted  on  the  heights  east  of  Givonne,- 
advance  upon  Moncelle  and  Givonne ;  the  the  vanguard,  about  half-past  nine  o'clocb  in 
Pourth  Corps  partly  %o  remain  in  reserve,  and  the  morning,  took  Givonne  and  captnred  a 
partly  to  support  the  attack  of  the  Bavarian  battery  with  seven  pieces  and  three  mitrail- 
Corps  upon  Bazeilles.  The  latter  were  to  lenses.  One  division  turned  toward  Daigny, 
cross  the  Mense  at  RemiDy  and  take  Bazeilles;  penetrated,  in  the  midst  of  a  riolent  infdntry 
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fire,  into  the  ravine  in  front  of  this  place, 
gradnallj  passed  heyond  Daigny,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  Saxon  troops  made  many 
prisoners.  Its  artillery  maintained  an  effec- 
tive fire  upon  Daigny  and  the  heights  on  the 
other  side.  About  eleven  o^dock  an  nitinter- 
rupted  roar  of  cannon  was  heard  from  the 
west  and  northwest,  and  soon  the  batteries 
of  the  Prussian  Crown  Prince  were  discovered 


in  the  neighborhood  of  Fleigneuz  and  St  Men- 
ges,  directed,  it  seemed,  against  the  Bois  de  la 
Garenne,  which  lies  between  Sedan  and  Gi- 
vonne,  and  agdnst  the  heights  in  front  of  it. 
The  cavalry  division  hastened  to  establish  a 
connection  with  the  army  of  the  crown- 
prince,  thus  adding  the  last  link  to  the  iron 
ring  which  encircled  Sedan  and  the  French 
army.    Several  more  attempts  were  made  by 


the  French  to  breakthrough  here  or  there,  but 
every  time  their  deoimat^  columns  were  re- 
pulsed with  terrible  slaughter.  On  the  slope 
of  the  height  east  of  Givonne,  Prince  Augustus 
of  Wtlrtemberg,  the  commander  of  the  Guard, 
planted  eleven  batteries,  whose  destrnctiveness 
was  terrific.  They  commanded  the  Bois  de  la 
Garenne  and  a  lawn  about  2,400  feet  long. 
On  the  heights  numerous  French  columni?  ap- 


peared, which  the  army  of  the  crown  prince 
had  driven  out  of  the  woods.  The  artillery  of 
the  Guard  drove  them  back  into  the  woods, 
where  they^  in  turn,  had  again  to  encounter  the 
batteries  of  the  crown  p  rince.  At  hidf-past 
two  o'clock  a  general  advance  of  the  Guard  was 
ordered,  to  expel  the  French  from  this  last 
refuge,  the  Bois  de  la  Garenne ;  but  no  more 
fighting  was   necessary,  for  .already,  in  the 
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valley   situated    between    Givonne  and   tlie  been  sent  over  Avesne,  into  the  department 

woods,  abont  4,000  prisoners  were  brought  in;  du  Nord,   whence,  after  few  days,  he  pro- 

among   them   many    officers   of  high   rank,  ceeded  to  Belgium.    General  MacMahon,  the 

Altogether  the  Corps  of  the  Guard,  which  commander  of  the  surrounded  army,  had  been 

on  this  day   had  about  25,000  men   on  the  among  its  first  victims,  being  wounded  early 

battle-field,  made    d,000  prisoners,  exclusive  on  the  morning  of  August  81st,  at  the  attack 

of  the  wounded.    The  march  of  the  Prussian  upon  Bazeilles  by  the  Bavarians.    He  surren- 

Orown  Prince  on  the  left  wing  was  no  less  dered  his  chief  command  to  General  Ducrot, 

successful  than  that  of  the  Saxons,  the  Bavari-  but' soon  after  General  de  Wimpfien  arrived  on 

ana,  and  the  Guard.    The  Eleventh  and  Fifl^  thd  battle-field  with  an  order  from  the  Minister 

Corps  penetrated  from  Donchery  over  Brian-  of  "War,  appointing  him  commander-in-chief, 

court  upon  St.  Mengea  and  Fleigneux.    After  in  case  any  accident  should  befall  General 

a  short  out  obstinate  fight  the  enemy  evacuated  MacMahon.  In  the  afternoon  of  September  1st, 

St.  Menges  and  fell  back  upon   its  fortified  when  the  French  were  retreating  on  all  sides, 

main  position  between  Floiug  and  Illy.    Here  Wimpfien  proposed  to  Napoleon,  who  had 

a  violent  artillery  duel  raged  for  several  hours,  been  with  ratalistio  indifference  in  the  thickest 

the  Frenoh  being  not  only  exposed  in  their  of  the  battle,  to  concentrate  a  large  force,  in 

flank  to  the  fire  of  the  Eleventh  and  a  part  of  the  order  to  break  through  the  enemy's  Imes  at 

Fittix  German  Corps,  but  in  their  rear  also  to  Carignan,  and  to  save  him  ft'om  being  made  a 

the  batteries  of  the  Bavarians,  who  on  the  left  prisoner ;  but  the  Emperor  refused  to  sacrifice 

bank  of  the  Mense  had  occupied  Wadelincourt  any  number  of  persons  to  save  himself.    In 

and  Frenois.    At  one  o'clock  the  Eleventh  and  order  to  escape  the  mortification  of  signing  the 

a  brigade  of  the  Fifth  Corps  advanced  for  an  inevitable  capitulation,  Wimpffen  then  asked 

assault  upon   Floing;    at  three  o'clock  the  the  Emperor  to  accept  his  resignation;  but 

whole  force  of  the  French  was  in  full  retreat  this  was  likewise  refused.     Soon  after  five 

upon  Sedan.     The  main  body  of  the  Fifth  o'clock,  a  French  colonel  left  Sedan  with  a 

Corps  in  the  mean  while  had  turned  against  white  flag.    Suddenly  the  firing  ceased ;  the 

Hly  and  the  adjoining  heights.    Its  artillery  news  of  the  offered  capitulation,  and  of  the 

crossed  the  oreek  near  Fleigneux,  and  there  es-  presence  of  Napoleon  in  the  surrendered  army, 

tablished  a  connection  with  the  Corps  of  the  spread  with  lightning  rapidity  throughout  the 

Guard.   The  possession  of  the  height  and  wood  circle  of  the  valleys  and  heights  occupied  by 

south  of  Illy  was  violently  disputed,  but  soon  the  German  troops,  who  filled  the  air  with 

the  French  were  pushed  back  and  retreated  in-  their  frantic  shouts :   "  Victory,  victory  I   the 

to  the  Bois  de  la  Garenne,* where,  as  already  Emperor  is  there! "    The  King,  in  the  mean 

stated,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Guard,  while,  had  sent  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bronsart 

At  three  o'clock  the   crown  prince  saw  the  to  Sedan,  to  demand  an  unconditional  surren- 

whole  force  opposed  to  him  in  retreat  to  Se-  der.  The  Emperor,  in  return,  sent  his  adjutant, 

dan.    On  the  extreme  left  the  WUrtemberg  General  Reille,  to  the  King  with  the  following 

Division,  which  had  to  watcli  the  road  from  letter:   **Mt  Bbotheb — Since  I  have  not  been 

Sedan  to  Mezidres,  had  little  opportunity  to  vouchsafed  to  meet  death  in  the  midst  of  my 

tflJce  part  in  the  battle.    At  three  o'clock  it  troops,  I  lay  my  sword  at  the  feet  of  your 

occupied  a  position  near  Donchery,  and  there  Migesty."  Before  opening  the  letter,  the  £ing 

received  information  that  French  troops  were  remarked :   ^^But  I  demand  as  a  first  condition 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse  advancing  from  that  the  army  lay  down  its  arms; "  then,  after 

M6zi^res  upon  the  pontoon  bridge  near  Nou-  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  he  replied  to  Na- 

vion.  Reinforcements  were  at  once  sent  to  the  poleon  as  follows :   "  My  Bbothes — 1  accept 

battalion  of  chasseurs  which  had  been  left  to  your  sword  and  ask  yon  to  appoint  some  one 

defend  the  bridge,  and  after  a  short  and  light  with  whom  the  negotiations  concerning  the 

encounter  the  French  retreated  down  the  val-  capitulation  of  your  army  may  be  conduqted." 

ley  and  over  the  heights  of  Ayvelles  toward  General  Reille  at  once  returned,  and  the  King 

M^zi^res.    Between  uiree  and  four  o'clock  the  appointed  Moltke  as  military  and  Bismarck  as 

battle  rested  on  all  sides.    At  four  o'clock  the  political  commissioner   to  meet  the  French 

crown  prince  announced  to  the  headquarters^  commissioner  at  Donchery.    The  meeting  of  ^ 

^' Great  Victory  I"  Soon  after,  he  hastened  to  the  commissioners  too^   place  in  the  same 

the  King.    As  no  white  flag  was  yet  discov-  evening.    On  the  part  of  the  French,  Wimpffen ; 

ered,  the  bombardment  was  ordered  to  begin  came  himself.    Mx>ltke  demanded  an  uncondi- ' 

at  half-past  four  o'clock.    Bavarian  batteries  tional  surrender  of  the  fortress  and  the  whole 

fired  the  first  shots.    The  flames  burst  forUi  army ;  but  offered  to  liberate  all  generals  and 
from  a   magazine    filled  with   straw.     The  •  officers,  on  giving  a  written  pledge  that  they 

French  perceived  that  the  Germans  were  in  would  not  take  up  arms  again  in  the  course  of 

terrible  earnest|  and  at  once  opened  negotia-  the  present  war,  nor  act  in  any  other  manner 

tions.  against  the  interests  of  Germany.    Wimpffen 

On  the  81st  of  August  the  Emperor  Napoleon  declared  that,  rather  than  sign  such  a  capitnla- 

had  issued  hia  last  proclamation  to  the  French  tion,  he  would  blow  up  himself  and  the  fortress, 

army,   showing  a  faint  hope  of  final  success.  Moltke,  vi  reply,  stated  that,  if  the  capitula- 

On  the  day  before^  the  Prince  Imperial  had  tion  was  not  signed  by  nine  o'clock  the  noxt 
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morning,  the  bombardment  would  begin  anew.  25,00D  in  the  battle  at  Beaumont.  Moreover, 
Daring  the  night  from  September  1st  to  Sep-  44,000  wounded  were  found.  The  Germans 
tember  2d,  Napoleon  resolved  to  endeavor,  in  a  also  captured  TO  mitrailleuses,  400  cannon, 
personal  interview  with  King  William,  to  ob-  10,000  horses,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
tain,  if  possible,  more  lenient  conditions.  The  ammunition.  The  prisoners  were  sent  into 
Emperor  left  Sedan  at  five  o'clock  on  the  Germany,  and  there  proportionallj  distributed 
morning  of  September  2d.  Bismarck,  who  had  among  the  several  states, 
spent  the  night  in  Donohery,  being  informed  While  the  Third  and  Fourth  German  armies 
of  the  Emperor's  arrival,  hastened  to  meet  him  were  pursuing  MaoMahon,  Prince  Frederick 
on  the  road  from  Sedan  to  Donchery,  and  in  a  Charles  was  pressing  the  siege  of  Metz.  Strong 
small  house  near  Donchery  had  a  conversation  intrenohments,  thrown  up  around  the  fortress, 
with  him,  lasting  for  about  half  an  hour.  Bis-  secured  each  of  the  army  corps  against  sur- 
marck  declined  to  discuss  the  question  of  prise,  and  enabled  it,  in  case  it  was  attacked 
capitulation,  as  this  belonged  altogether  to  by  a  superior  force,  to  hold  out  until  other 
Moltke;  the  Emperor,  on  his  part,  declined  to  corps  could  be  summoned  to  its  aid.  Bridges 
discuss  the  question  of  peace,  referring  Bis-  had  been  made  above  and  below  Metz  to  faoiil- 
marck,  concerning  this  pomt,  to  the  regency  in  tate  communication,  and  telegraph-lines  con- 
Paris.  Moltke,  who  soon  came  to  take  part  in  nected  the  headquarters  o^  the  several  corps 
the  conference,  was  requested  by  the  Emperor  with  each  other,  and  with  the  headquarters 
to  present  his  wishes,  concerning  the  capitula-  of  the  commander-in-chief.  During  the  last 
tion,  to  the  King.  It  was  now  between  nine  days  of  August,  Marshal  Bazaine  seemed  to  be 
and  ten  o'  clock.  Bismarck  proposed  to  the  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  movement  of  Mac- 
Emperor  the  castle  of  BeUevue  near  Frenois  Mahon.  On  August  Slst,  a  strong  force  broke 
as  a  fit  place  for  an  interview  between  him  forth  from  the  intrenched  camp  of  the  French 
and  the  fcing.  The  Emperor  consented,  and,  against  the  road  leading  over  Boalay  to  Saar- 
preceded  by  an  honorary  escort  of  Prussian  cai-  Louis,  and  engaged  the  First  Corps  ^ast  Prus- 
rassiers,  he  was  accompanied  by  Bismarck  to  sians)  under  Manteuffel  in  a  bloody  battle 
the  castle.  While  Moltke  was  on  his  way  to  between  the  villages  of  Noisseville  and  8er- 
the  King,  General  Podbielsky  resumed  the  vigny,  north  of  the  road,  and  the  village  of 
negotiations  with  Wimpffen.  The  King  ratified  Retonfay,  south  of  it  The  French  were  at 
the  terms  of  capitulation  as  proposed  by  first  successftil;  in  the  afternoon  of  August  3 1st, 
Moltke,  and  declared  he  would  see  Louis  Na-  the  German  troops  were  obliged  to  abandon 
poleon  only  after  the  conclusion  of  the  capitu-  the  villages  of  Vany,  Failly,  Ohailly,  and 
lation.  Wimpffen  yielded,  and  the  capitulation  Vremy,  and  soon  after  midnight  the  German 
was  signed  by  him  and  Moltke.  At  twelve  garrisons  were  expelled  from  the  villages  of 
,  o'clock,  the  King,  surrounded  by  the  crown  Retonfay,  Flanville,  Servigny,  and  Noisse- 
*  prince,  the  Grand-duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  ville.  But  the  arrival  of  the  Ninth  German 
Prince  Luitpold  of  Bavaria,  the  Dake  of  Saxe-  army  corps  and  the  Twenty-eighth  Brigade  of 
Coburg,  and  several  other  German  princes,  re-  infantry  soon  turned  the  tide.  The  Germans 
coived  the  original  treaty  of  capitulation  from  recaptured  all  the  villages  which  had  been 
the  hands  of  Bismarck  and  Moltke.  About  abandoned,  took  Montoy  and  Golombey,  and 
one  hour  later  the  King,  accompanied  by  the  drove  the  French  back  into  the  fortress, 
princes  just  named,  set  out  for  the  castle  of  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  news  of  Sedan 
feellevue,  where  he  was  also  joined  by  his  produced  the  wildest  revolutionary  agitation 
brothers  Charles  and  Albert,  and  the  Princes  in  Paris.  Immense  crowds  of  people  of  all 
William  and  Eugene  of  Wfirtemberg.  In  one  classes  assembled  on  the  boulevards,  demanding 
of  the  glass  saloons  of  the  castle  he  had  an  in-  arms  and  crying,  "  Vive  la  rSpubliqnef  "  and 
terview  with  Napoleon,  lasting  about  fifteen  "Onward  against  the  enemy  1"  In  the  Corps 
minutes.  He  offered  to  the  imperial  captive  L6gislatif  Jules  Favre  at  once  moved  to  depose 
the  castle  of  Wilhelmsh5he  near  Kassel  as  his  the  Emperor  and  his  dynasty.  As  a  last  ef- 
future  residence,  which  was  readily  accepted,  fort  to  remain  master  of  the  situation,  the  Min- 
In  the  evening  the  King  visited  the  bivouacs,  ister  of  War,  Count  Palikao,  moved  the  ap- 
in  all  of  which  he  was  received  with  immense  pointraent  of  a  committee  for  the  defence  of 
enthusiasm,  and  with  the  universal  shout,  the  country,  reserving  to  himself  the  offioe  of 
"  On  to  Paris ! "  Napoleon  left  BeUevue  on  governor-general,  while  the  ministers  were  to 
the  morning  of  September  3d,  being  escorted  be  appointed  with  the  consent  of  the  commit- 
by  a  squadron  of  Prussian  hussars  to  the  Bel-  tee.  Thiers  seconded  the  motion,  and  moved 
gian  frontier.  There  he  was  received  in  the  an  amendment,  supported  by  forty-five  mem- 
name  of  the  Belgian  Government  by  General  bet's  from  the  two  centres,  that  a  Constituent 
Chazal,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  Prussian  Assembly  be  called  together.  During  the  dia- 
frontier.  In  the  evening  of  September  6th  he  eussion  a  great  number  of  people  forced  an 
arrived  at  Wilhelmsh5he.  By  the  capitolation  entrance  into  the  hall,  demanaing  the  abolition 
about  88,000  men,  inclusive  of  4,000  oflicers  of  the  dynasty  and  the  proclamation  of  a  re- 
and  over  50  generals,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  public.  The  members  of  the  mtgority  fled  be- 
Oermans,  25,000  men  had  previously  been  lore  these  threatening  masses,  while  the  most 
captured  in  the  battles  around  Sedan,  and  prominent  speakers  of  the  left  vainly  appealed 
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to  tho  people  to  respect  the  freedom  of  deliber-  in  their  place.  All  revenues  formerly  belong- 
ation  and  to  listen  in  silence.  The  tumult  at  ing  to  toe  budget  of  the  imperial  household 
length  became  so  great  that  nothing  but  the  "were  transferred  to  the  budget  of  the  state, 
cry  of  "  Vive  la  republiqtie  "  could  be  distin-  while  the  family  domains  of  Napoleon  were 
golshed.  Crambetta  and  the  other  leaders  of  administered  by  a  special  commission^  The 
the  left  then  resolved  to  -proceed  to  the  H6tel  Orleanist  prince.  Be  Joinville,  and  the  Dukes 
de  Ville.  In  front  of  these  head(]uarter8  of  all  d'Aumale  and  Chartres,  came  to  Pans,  but 
French  revolutions  a  great  multitude  had  al-  they  were  not  allowed  to  remain,  and  had  to 
ready  assembled,  filling  the  air  with  loud  cries  leave  the  country  again.  An  attempt  made  on 
of  *'  Vive  la  ripvJblique,^'*  All  Paris  was  in  a  September  4th,  by  the  m^'ority  of  the  mem- 
fever  of  excitement.  The  National  Guards,  hers  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  to  establish  an 
the  Guards  Mobile,  and  the  troops  of  the  line,  opposition  government  failed ;  they  were  dis- 
fratemized  with  the  p^le ;  the  cries  of  *'  Vive  persed  by  military  force. 
la  repuhUqus  t  ^^  and  **  We  must  drive  the  enemy  A  number  of  deputies  from  the  southern  de- 
out  P'  were  heard  on  all  sides.  When  Gam-  partments  established  a  Southern  League  for 
betta  and  his  friends  reached  the  Hotel  de  national  defence,  and  selected  Marseilles  as  the 
Tille  they  constituted  themselves  a  provisioned  seat  of  administration,  and  Lyons  as  a  central 
government,  and  elected  GeneridTrochuPresi-  point  for  their  operations  of  attack  and  de- 
dent,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  fence.  At  Lyons,  dissensions  broke  out  among 
forces  of  tlie  country ;  Jules  Favre,  Minister  the  republican  leaders,  and  resulted  in  a  split 
of  Foreign  Affairs;  Gambetta,  Interior ;  Picard,  of  the  republican  camp,  the  Red  Republicans 
Finance ;  Fourichon,  War  and  the  Navy ;  Cre-  ruling  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city^  and  in 
mienXy  Justice ;  Simon,  Public  Instruction  and  Groix-Rousse,  while  the  other  districts  ad- 
Worship;  Dorion,  Public  Buildings;  Magnin,  hered  to  the  more  moderate  faction  of  the 
Agriculture;   K^ratry,  Chief  of  Police;   and  party. 

Arago,  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Paris.  The  first  The  delegation  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
measures  of  the  government  were  the  procla-  ment  at  Tours  was  reeziforced  by  Gambetta, 
mation  of  a  general  amnesty  for  political  of-  who  left  Paris  in  a  balloon,  and  soon  became 
fences,  the  dissolution  of  the  Corps  LegUlattf^  the  virtual  head  of  the  Government.  The 
the  abolition  of  the  Senate,  the  removal  of  all  extraordinary  activity  displayed  by  Gambetta, 
restrietions  upon  the  manufacture  of  arms,  in  conducting  the  administration  of  the  country 
and  the  abrogation  of  political  oaths.  The  and  in  directing  the  military  operations,  was 
first  proclamation  of  the  Provisional  Govern-  universally  admired,  though  many  of  his  de- 
ment was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  peo-  crees  created  great  dissatisfaction.  The  clergy, 
pie.  It  reminded  them  that  the  republic  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  many  officers,  were 
1792  had  once  before  repulsed  the  invading  indignant  at  tne  appointment  of  Garibaldi  to 
forces  of  the  foreigner,  and  called  npon  them  an  important  command,  and  the  Archbishop 
to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  country  now.  of  Tours  expressed  his  deep  mortification  that 
*'^  The  revolution,'*  said  the  proclamation,  **  has  France  should  share  the  honor  of  working  out 
been  made  in  order  that  the  rights  and  the  her  salvation  with  a  foreigner,  a  declared  ene- 
welfare  of  the  people  may  be  duly  protected.**  my  of  the  Church. 

"Fellow-citizens,  guard  the  city  which  has  On  the  Ist  of  November,  the  Provisional 

been  intrusted  to  you;   to-morrow  you  will  Government  made  a  war  loazi,  in  London,  of 

join  the  army  in  order  to  avenge  our  beloved  £10,000^000  sterling,  but,  as  this  sum  was  alto- 

conntry."  gether  madequate  to  supply  even  the  most 

No  opposition  of  any  kind  was  offered  by  pressing  wants,  the  Government  at  Tours  re- 

those  lately  in  power,  and  the  ministers,  diplo-  solved  to  levy  a  war-tax  of  25  per  cent,  of  the 

matlsts,  and  those  who  had  been  in  the  con-  ordinary  annual  contributions ;  the  money  to 

fidenoe  of  the  Emperor,  disappeared  one  by  be  paid  in  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of 

one  and  sought  refuge  in  Belgium  or  in  Eng-  the  decree.    It  was  thought  that  the  200,000,- 

land.    The  principal  objects  of  the  Provisional  000  francs  required  by  the  middle  of  November 

Government  were  the  defence  of  the  country,  could  be  raised  in  this  manner, 

the  formation  of  alliances,  and  the  consolida-  Immediately  after  the  capitulation  of  Sedan, 

tion  of  their  o#n  power.    The  republic  was  the  Third  and  Fourtli  armies,  under  the  com- 

recognized  by  tJie  Government  of  the  United  mand  of  the  Crown  Princes  of  Prussia  and 

States,*  by  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Italy.    The  Saxony,  resumed  the  march  on  Paris.  Together 

ambassadors  of  the  other  powers  continued  the  two  armies  consisted  of  eight  and  a  half 

their  diplomatic  intercourse  with  France,  but  army  corps,  which  approached  their  common 

left   Paris  for  Tours,  where  Cremieux  and  goal  by  different  routes.    The  northernmost 

Glais-Bizoin  represented  the  Provisionid  Gov-  road,  taken  by  the  Saxons,  led  through  Laon 

emment.     Thiers  accepted  a  diplomatic  mis-  and  Soissons;  the  army  of  the  Prussian  Crown 

Bion  to  London,  Vienna,  and  St  Petersburg,  Prince  advanced  partly  by  way  of  Rheims, 

%vhich  proved,  however,  unsuccessful.  Ch&teau  Thierry,  and  Meaux,  and  partly  by 

The  prefects  of  departments  were  mostly  a  more  southern  road  through  Epemay,  Mont- 
dismissed,  on  account  of  their  sympathies  with  mirail,  and  Coulommiers.  A  deplorable  ac- 
the  imperial  regime^  and  republicans  appointed  cident  took  place  on  September  9th,  on  the 
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occasion  of  the  capUulation  of  the  fortress    porting  much  longer  an  army  of  173,000  men 
of  Laon  to  Bake    William  of  Mecklenburg,  in  the  fortress,  which  had  onlj  been    pro- 
Immediately  after  the  surrender,  a  fanatical    visioned  for  an  anny  of  about  20,000  for  three 
soldier  treacherously  blew  up  the  powder-maga-  mouths,  began  to  open  negotiations.    At  first 
zine,  thereby  causing  the  death  of  36  German  he  offered  through  General  Boyer,  who  visited 
soldiers,  but  at  the  same  time  of  a  much  larger  the  royal  headquarters,  to  surrender  his  army, 
number  of  Gardes  Mobile.      On  the  19th  of  but  not  the  fortress.  This  was  promptly  refused. 
September  the  troops  of  both  armies  arrived  On  October  27th  th^  negotiations  for  the  sar« 
at  Paris,  and  completely  invested  the  city.  render  of  both  the  army  and  the  fortress  were 
On  September  12th  the  commander-in-chief  brought  to  a  close  at  the  castle  of  Frescaty. 
of  the  First  army,  General  von  Steinmetz,  was  Bazaine  insisted,  and  the  King,  to  whose  deci- 
reoalled,  and  both  the  First  and  Second  army  sion  this  point  was  referred,  conceded  that 
placed  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles.    On  aU  the  French  officers  should   retam   their 
September  22d  and  23d  the  French  tried,  under  swords.  All,  who  pledged  themselves  in  writing 
the  protection  of  the  cannon  of  Fort  St.  Julien  not  to  take  up  arms  against  Germany  during 
(situated  at  a  height  of  770  feet),  to  harass  the  the  remainder  of  the  war,  were  exempted* ftom 
investing  army.    The  attack  was  repulsed  by  captivity.    The  captured  army  consisted  of 
part  of  the  East  Prussians  and  the  Westphalian  about  150,000  troops  of  the  Guard  and  line,  and 
Corps,  and  of  the  landwehr  division  Eummer,  20,000  Gardes  Mobile,  and  comprised  the  corps 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  German  batteries  of  Generals  Frossard  (second),  XelxBuf  (third), 
in  the  villages  of  Chiculles,  Vany,  Failly,  and  TAdmirault  (fourth),  and  Oanrobert  (sixth). 
Servigny.   A  new  sortie  was  made  on  Septem-  With  this  army,  63  eagles  and  banners,  641 
ber  27th,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  im-  field-pieces,  the  material  for  86  batteries,  about 
portant  supplies  which  had  been  collected  at  800  siege-pieces,  66  mitrailleuses,  about  300,000 
Oourcelles.  The  onset  of  the  French,  to  whom  chassepots,  a  new  powder-manufactory,  and  an 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Peltre,  by  immense  amount  of  other  war  material,  fell  into 
means  of  hanging  out  French  flags,  had  given  the  hands  of  the  victors.    The  occupation  of 
important  information,  was  rapid  and  unex-  the  forts  around  Metz  took  place  on  October 
pected.  They  took  the  village  of  Mercy  le  Haut,  29th ;  the  occupation  of  the  fortress  and  city 
captured  a  part  of  the  Fifty-fifth  German  in-  was,  on  account  of  serious  disturbances  on  the 
fantry  regiment,  and  succeeded  in  driving  the  part  of  the  population  and  the  National  Guard, 
larger  portion  of  a  herd  of  oxen  into  the  for-  which  in  particular   uttered  violent  threats 
tress.  Otherwise  the  sortie  was  not  successful;  against  Bazaine,  postponed  to  October  30th. 
the  Germans  recaptured  the  village  of  Mercy  le  On  October  29th  Marshal  Bazaine  arrived  at 
Haut,  burned  Peltre,  and  forced  the  French  to  the  headquarters  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
fall  back.    The  capitulation  of  Strasbourg,  on  at  Corny ;  on  the  next  day.  General  Changar- 
September  28th,  produced  a  considerable  change  nier  and  Marshal  Canrobert.    General  Kura- 
in  the  plan  of  investment.    Sorties  in  a  south-  mer,  whose  landwehr  division  had  specially 
erly  direction  were  no  longer  to  be  expected,  distinguished  itself  in  the  battles  around  Metz, 
and  henceforth  the  object  of  all  the  uerman  was  appointed  commander  of  the  fortress, 
movements  was  to  prevent  an  escape  of  Ba-  On  the  28th  of  October,  the  Ejng,  in  reward 
zaine,  by  way  of  Thionville,  into  Belgium,  for  the  brilliant  victories  won  by  them,  ap- 
Early  in  the  morning  of  October  2d,  the  Ger-  pointed  the  crown  prince  and  the  Prince  Fred- 
man  outposts  were  expelled  from  St.  Agathe  erick  Charles  general  field-marshals,  thehis^h- 
and  Ladonchamps;  but,  in  spite  of  superior  est  military  dignity  known  in  Prussia.     The 
numbers,  the  French  were  unable  to  gain  any  dignity  had  never  before  been  conferred  upon  a 
further  advantages.    The  last  and  (next  to  the  prince  of  the  liouse  of  Prussia,  and  altogether, 
engagement  at  Koisseville)  most  important  sor-  during  the  230  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
tie  took  place  on  October  7th.    iTie  French  royal  house  of  Brandenburg-Prussia,  oiJy  upon 
force  of  about  20,000,  including  the  two  di-  sixty-two  persons.    General  Moltko,  who,  on 
visions  of  the  Guard,  fell  in  the  afternoon  upon  October  26th,  had  finished  his  seventieth  year, 
the  German  landwehr,  occupying  St.  Remy,  received  the  title  of  count.    On  the  same  day 
Bellevue,  les  Grandes  Tapes,  and  les  Petites  (October  28th),  a  royal  army  order  thanked  the 
Tapes,  and  compelled  them  to  evacuate  these  soldiers  of  the  allied  German  armies  for  their 
places.    In  the  evening,  however,  all  of  them  services  in  the  most  glorious  war  of  history, 
were  recovered,  after  the  Ninth  Brigade  of  Ger-  and  stated  that  the  King  desired  to  distingui&h 
man  infantry,  under  Colonel  von  Conta,  had  and  honor  all  bythe  appointment  of  his  son  and 
taken  from  tte  French  the  wood  of  Woippy.  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  as  field-marshals. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle  the  French  A  proclamation  fh)m  the  I^nch  Government 
made  a  violent  attack  upon  the  German  front  of  Tours  (Cremieux,  Glais-Bizoin,  Qambetta), 
between  Villers  I'Orme  and  Nouilly,  without  announcing  the  capitulation,  accused  Bazaine 
being  able  to  gain  any  advantage.    The  Ger-  of  having  committed  treason ;  of  having  made 
mans  suffered  a  loss  of  66  officers  and  1,665  himself  a  tool  of  the  man  of  Sedan,- and  an 
men,  but  the  designs  of  the  French  were  totally  accomplice  of  the  conquerors ;  and  of  having, 
foiled.  in  disregard  of  the  honor  of  the  army,  and 
Bazaine,  seeing   the   impossibility  of  sup-  even  without  making  a  last  eflTort,  delivered 
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OTBT  to  the  enentj  120,000  combatants,  20,000  The  iuveetment  of  Parla  waa  not  to  b«  oom- 
iromided,  his  oanDon,  Runs,  Btandanla,  and  the  pleted  without  at  least  a  lew  feeble  attempts 
strongest  citadel  of  France.  Agoinat  these  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  delay  it.  Oq 
chaises,  General  Bojer  entered  an  indignant  September  ITth,  Hie  Fifth  German  army 
protest,  from  BroBsela,  on  OetoberSUt,  and  in  corpa  threw  a  pontoon  bridge  across  the  Seine, 
the  name  of  the  whole  Anaj  of  the  Rhine,  near  Yillenenve.  A  brigade  of  infantry,  with 
as  well  as  of  its  honored  chief,  be  declared  two  sqnadroDS  of  cavalry,  and  two  batteries 
that  Gambetta,  by  speaking  of  infamy,  out-  which  oconpied  the  heights  of  liraeil  in  order 
raged  the  pnbKo  conscience  no  less  than  the  to  protect  the  bridge,  was  attacked  by  six  bat- 
brave  soldiers.  talions  of  French  infantry  and  ancceasftilly 
A  few  days  before  the  capitolatton  of  Uctz,  Etood  ita  gronnd.  On  the  18th  of  September, 
on  October  24th,  the  fortress  of  Schlettstadt,  the  Ninth  Division  of  the  Fifth  German  corps 
in  Alsace,  had  snrrendered.  It  was  eoon  reached  Biivro;  tbe  Tenth  Division,  Palaiaeau. 
(November  Tth)  followed  by  the  Borrender  of  A  part  of  the  Ninth  Diviaion  had  a  severe  en- 
Fort  Mortier,  near  New  Breisaob,  and  (No-  gagement  with  the  French  in  the  neighbor- 
vember  10th)  by  the  fortreas  of  New  Breisach.  hood  of  Petit  Blcfitre.  The  first  attack  of  the 
On  November  8th,  the  important  fortress  of  French  was  repulsed.  On  the  next  day,  Sep- 
Yerdnn  capitulated,  thns  removing  the  last  tember  S9th,  the  attack  was  renewed  with 
obstmction  to  the  direct  railroad  oommnnica-  greater  force,  and  a  larger  number  of  German 
tion  between  Paris,  Metz,  and  the  Prussian  troops  became  involved.  At  length,  however, 
BUne  province.  In  Schlettatodt,  2,400  priaon-  the  French  bad  to  leave  their  position,  which 
ers  were  made ;  6,000  in  New  Breisach,  end  extended  to  the  west  of  Plessie-Piquet.  Wbilo 
4,100  in  Verdnn.  The  capitnlation  of  Schlett-  the  Fifth  Corps  waa  advancing  to  the  occupa- 
stadt  and  New  Breisach  nearly  completed  the  tion  of  Versailles,  the  Sixth,  which,  like  the 
occapation  of  Alsace,  of  which  only  Belfort  Fifth,  had  crossed  the  Seine  near  Yillenenve, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  advanced  toward  Paris  by  way  of  Yillenenve, 


Le  Boi,  and  Orly.  The  Are  from  a  very  strong  oners.  General  Trochn,  in  an  order  of  the 
intrenchment,  which  the  enemy  had  thrown  np  day,  severely  censured  the  First  Regiment  of 
sonth  of  ita  forte  near  ViU^joif;  arrested  the  Zonavea  for  its  demoralization,  and  threatened 
further  advance  of  the  corps;  but  all  the  at- '  severe  measures  against  undisciplined  and  de- 
tacts  made  by  the  French  were  snccessfnlly  moralized  regiments,  Numerons  squadrons  of 
repulsed.  They  lost  about  1,000  prisoners,  cavalry  mainttuned  the  connection  of  the  army 
and  had  to  fall  batjt  behind  Chitillon,  within  of  the  Pmaaian  Crown  Prince,  south  and  west 
the  fortifications  of  Paris.  The  crown  prince  of  Paris,  with  that  of  the  Saxon  Crown  Prince, 
establiahed  his  headouarters  at  Yersaillos,  which  invested  Paris  on  the  north. 
■  where  2,000  Gardes  Mobile  were  made  pris-        Soon  after  tbo  establishment  of  the  repub- 
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li(^,  the  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Jales  was  gladlj  granted.    Favre  twieo  met  Bis- 
Favre,  issued  (September  6tb)  a  circular  to  the  marck  on  September  19th,  and  a  third  time  on 
diplomatic  asents  of  France.    He  held  impe-  September  20th.    Bismarck  declared  that  he 
rial  France  alone  responsible  for  the  war,  and,  conld  not  enter  into  a  detailed  discnsrion  of 
as  the  republic  was  desirous  of  peace,  he  in-  the  frontier  demanded  by  Grermanj  until  France 
sisted  that  there  was  no  reason  for  continuing  accepted  the  principle  of  a  cession  of  terri- 
the  war,  and  that  the  German  armies  should  tory.  At  present,  the  line  of  Thionville,  Metz, 
return  home.  In  case  they  wanted  to  continue  Saarburg,  PMzburg,  and  the  Yosges  down  to 
the  war,  he  wished  them  to  understand  that  Belfort,  would  answer  the  intentions  of  the 
France,  restored  to  herself,  would  be  uncon-  German  Government.    Favre  was  willing  to 
querable ;    that  no  foot  of  French  soil,  no  pay  any  amount  of  indemnity,  but  persisted 
stone  of  its  fortresses,  would  be  sacrificed.    If  in  rejecting  the  cession  of  territory  as  humili- 
Napoleon  was  responsible  for  the  beginniog  of  ating,  yea,  as  dishonoring  for  France.    Bis- 
the  war,  King  William  would  bear  the  respon-  marck  reminded  Favre  that  France  had  Imt 
sibility  for  its  continuance.    When  the  Ger-  recently  demanded  the  cession  of  territory 
man  troops  were  with  unexpected  rapidity  from  Italy  and  Germany,  and  that,  in  1815, 
completing  the  investment  of  J?aris,  Favre,  on  Landau  and  Saar-Louis,  which  for  more  than  a 
September  ITth,  issued  a  second  circular,  in  hundred  years  had  been  French  towns,  had 
which  he  admitted  that  victorious  Prussia,  been  restored  to  Germany ;  but  Favre  showed 
having  been  provoked  to  war,  had  a  right  to  himself  unyielding  on  this  point.  At  the  third 
demand  an  indemnity;  but  again  protested  interview,  the  question  of  an  armistice  was 
against  '^unacceptable  conditions."     A  few  discussed,  during  which  the  elections  for  a 
days  before  the  second  French  circular  was  is-  Oonstituent  Assembly  were  to  be  held.    As 
sued.  Count  Bismarck,  in  two  diplomatic  cir-  the  armistice  was  altogether  in  the  interest  of 
culars,   dated   Reims,   September   18th,  and  France,  Bismarck  declared  the  consent  of  Ids 
Meaux,  September  16th,  had  indicated   the  Government  to  the  armistice  to  be  dependent 
conditions  on  which  victorious  Germany,  at  upon  a  military  equivalent.    As  such,  he  de- 
th#  conclusion  of  peace,  would  insist    The  manded  the  surrender  of  Strasbourg,  Tool, 
Chancellor  of  the  North-German  Confedera-  and  a  few  smaller  places;  and,  if  Paris  was  to 
tion  stated  that  France  was  not  so  guiltiess  as  be  allowed  to  receive  fresh  provisions,  the  oc- 
Favre  endeavored  to  prove,  but  that  the  ag-  cupation  of  one  of  the  forts  commanding  the 
gressive  war  against  Germany  had  been  de-  city.    When  this  demand  was  absolutely  re- 
manded by  nearly  the  whole  Senate  and  Corps  fused,  Bismarck  declared,  as  the  German  ulti- 
L^gislati^  and  nearly  aU  the  organs  of  public  matum,  that  an  armistice  of  from  fourteen  to 
opinion.    In  consequence  of  tiie  result  of  the  twenty-one  days  would  be  allowed  on  oondi- 
present  war,  ^'  Germany  must  be  prepared  for  tion  tiiat,  in  and  before  Paris,  the  military 
another  attack  from  France,  whatever  condi-  status  quo  be  maintained ;  that  hostilities  in 
tions  of  peace  she  may  impose.    On  that  ao-  and  before  Metz,  within  a  certain  limit,  be  con- 
count,  Germany  must  demand  material  guar-  tinned ;  and  that  the  fortresses  of  Strasbourg, 
antees  against  future  aggressions,  not  from  a  Toul,  and  Bitsch,  be  surrendered ;  the  garriscn. 
transitory  government,  but  from  the  French  of  the  former  to  be  prisoners  of  war,  while 
nation,  which  has  shown  a  readiness  to  foUow  the  two  latter  would  be  allowed  to  maroh  off. 
any  leader  in  a  war  against  Germany.    Ger-  Favre  returned  to  Paris,  and  on  the  next  day, 
many  must  render  future  attacks  by  France  September  2l8t,  informed  Bismarck  that  the 
upon  her  southwestern  frontier  more  difficult,  GoTemment  did  not  accept  the  conditions  of 
by  advancing  this  frontier,  and  by  bringing  the  the  armistice.    The  Ghovemment  of  Tours,  on 
threatening  fortresses  into  her  power."    As  September  2dd.  issued  a  prociamation'charging 
long  as  France  remains  in  possession  of  Stras-  Prussia  with  tne  design  of  degrading  France 
bourg  and  Metz,  its  offensive  is  strategically  to  the  rank  of  a  second-class  power,  and  pro- 
stronger  than  the  German  defensive,  with  re-  testing  that,  rather  than  submit,  Paris  would 
gard  to  the  entire  soutii  and  the  western  bank  allow  itself  to  be  buried  beneath  its  walla.  In 
of  the  Rhine  in  Northern  Germany.    In  the  a  dispatch,  dated  October  Ist,  Bismarck  stig- 
hands  of  Germany,  Strasbourg  and  Metz  have  matized  the  charge  of  Gambetta  as  ridicnlons. 
a  defensive  character;  for  from  Germany  no  Only  three  days  after  the  interview  between 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  Europe  is  to  be  Favre  and  Bismarck,  the  fortress  of  Toul,  which 
feared.    At  the  same  time  Bismarck  gave  the  by  many  Frenchmen  was  regarded  as  im- 
neutral   powers  to  understand  that   France  pregnable,  surrendered.    The  fortress  was  of 
would  soon  abandon  her  useless  resistance  if  great  importance  for  the  (Germans,  as  being 
she  clearly  saw  that  she  could  not  rely  on  aid  the  only  point  on  the  railroad  from  Strasbourg 
from  any  foreign  power.    Those  two  circulars  to  Paris  in  the  hands  of  the  French.    The  re- 
were  not  yet  known  in  Paris  when  Favre  mainder  of  the  railroad  had  been  repidred  by- 
wrote  his  second  circular ;  but,  anxious  to  as-  the  Germans,  and  the   occupation   of  Toul 
certain  the  real  demands  of  the  Germans,  would  therefore  enable  them  to  use  the  entire 
Favre,  through  the  mediation  of  the  English  sailroadfrom  Strasbourg  to  Paris  for  the  trans- 
ambassador,  asked  for  an  interview  with  Bis-  portation  of  the  artiUery,  ammunition,   and 
marck  at  the  castle  of  FerriSres.    The  request  provisions,  needed  for  the  siege  of  the  French 
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oapitd.  Aftor  the  arrival  (Sepfcember  l7tli  and  of  ammnnition,  and  50  railroad  looomotivee. 
18th)  of  two  trains  of  heavy  rifled  24-poimder8  When  the  French  garrison  defiled  before  the 
from  Cologne,  Toal  saocumbed,  on  September  Frassian  and  French  commanders,  a  portion 
23d,  to  a  bombardment  lasting  eight  hours,  of  them  were  intoxicated,  and  shouted,  "  We 
The  capitalation  was  made  on  the  same  con-  have  been  betrayed ;  Uhrioh  is  a  rascal  I '' 
dittona  as  that  of  SedaB,  and  delivered  into  the  The  citizens  of  Strasbourg,  in  general,  showed 
hands  of  the  QenoMDa  109  oflScers,  2,240  men,  very  hostile  feelings  against  the  Germans,  and, 
120  horses,  197  eannon  (48  rifled),  8,000  guns,  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  oc- 
and  a  oonsiderabld  amount  of  ammunition,  cupation,  two  soldiers  were  murdered.  The 
Fonr  days  later,  September  27th,  Strasbourg,  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  made  extraordinary 
the  capital  of  Alsace,  capitulated.  After  the  efforts  to  reconciliate  the  captured  city,  and  to 
bttttles  of  Weissenburg  and  WOrth,  the  speedy  dispose  the  people  favorably  for  a  union  with 
oocnpation  of  Strasbourg  was  urgently  de-  Germany.  The  royal  house  of  Prussia,  and, 
manded  by  tiie  people  of  Germany,  especially  after  the  precedence  of  Berlin,  a  large  number 
of  Southern  Germany.  Although  the  city  bad  of  German  cities,  sent  liberal  contributions  for 
belonged  to  France  since  1681,  it  had  occupied  repairing  the  losses  and  mitigating  the  suffer- 
so  prominent  a  place  in  the  former  history  of  ings  caused  by  the  war,  and  the  universities 
the  G^erman  Empire,  that  the  people  of  Ger-  and  booksellers  vied  with  each  other  in  col- 
many  had  never  forgotten  its  loss.  Poets  and  lecting  books  for  replacing,  as  far  as  possl- 
patriotic  enthusiasts  had  never  abandoned  the  ble,  the  very  valuable  library  which  had  been 
hope  that  Strasbourg  might  once  more  become  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  besieging  army, 
a  German  dty ;  but  never,  until  the  retreat  of  On  October  8th,  the  German  Governor-General 
the  defeated  French  army  from  Alsace,  had  of  Alsace,  Count  Bismarck-Bohlen,  transferred 
there  been  a  strong  or  general  feeling  on  this  his  seat  from  Hagenau  to  Strasbourg,  and  he 
point  among  any  considerable  portion  of  the  was  soon  followed  by  the  prefect  of  the  De- 
German  people.  Now  it  became,  all  at  once,  partment  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  Bavarian 
the  voice  of  the  whole  German  people,  which  Count  Luxburg. 

was  nearly  nnaniqions  in  designating  the  re-  When  the  army  of  MacMahon  had  snrren- 

nnion  of  Strasbourg,  the  whole  of  Alsace,  and  dered  at  Sedan,  and  that  of  Bazaine  had  been 

the  Gennan  portion  of  Lorraine,  as  the  most  shut  up  in  Metz,  the  French  Government  made 

essential  condition  which  their  Government  extraordinary  efforts  to  organize  two  new  ar- 

would  be  expected  to  insist  on  at  the  final  con-  mies ;  the  one  near  Lyons,  the  other  in  the 

dosion  of  peace.     The  investment  of  Stras-  centre  of  France,  on  the  Loire.    Both  had  as  a 

bonrg  began  soon  after  the  battle  of  Wdrth.  nucleus  a  number  of  regular  troops,  estimated 

On  August  14th,  the   Prussian   Lieutenant-  at  about  20, 000' men;  they  were  to  be  joined 

General  von  Werder  assumed  the  chief  com-  by  from  50,000  to  60,000  Guards  Mobile,  and 

mand  of  the  besieging  army,  which  consisted  by  National  Gardes,  so  as  to  bring  the  strength 

of  the  division  of  Baden  and  several  Prussian  of  each  to  70,000  or  80,000.    Long  before 

divisions.    The  bombardment  began  on  Au-  these  numbers  had  been  reached^  the  Army  of 

gnat  24th.    As  the  citizens  of  Strasbourg  fhlly  Lyons  was  pushed  forward  toward  the  Yosges, 

agreed  with  the  commander  of  the  fortress,  and  that  of  the  Loire  toward  Orleans.    The 

General  Uhrich,  in  favor  of  an  energetic  re-  former  had  the  special  mission  to  cut  the  line 

sistanoe,  the  regular  siege   operations  were  of  communication  between  the  army  besieging 

begun  on  August  27th.    The  French  made  Paris  and  Germany.    To  thwart  this  plan  was 

sevend  attempts  to  interrupt  these  operations,  the  task  of  the  Fourteenth  army  corps,  which, 

and  even  bombarded  the  open  German  town  after  the  capitulation  of  Strasbourg,  was  formed 

of  Kehl,  which  lies  opposite  Strasbourg,  on  the  of  the  division  of  Baden  and  some  Prussian 

right  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  but  the  siege- works  troops,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Gen- 

advanoed  steadily,  with  but  moderate  losses  to  eral  von  Werder.    The  corps  was  ordered  to 

the  besiegers.    A  deputation  of  the  Interna-  advance  in  the  direction  of  Besan^on  and  Di- 

tional  Commission  of  Geneva  received  permis-  jon.     On  October  6th,  a  brigade  of  Baden 

sicm  from  the  Prussian  commander  to  conduct  troops,  under  General  Degenfeld,  numbering 

the  aged  and  the  sick,  the  women  and  the  about  8,800  m^n,  encountered,  at  Etival,  a 

children,  who  wished  to  leave  the  city,  into  French  force  of  about  12,000,  belonging  to  the 

Switzerland,  and  about  800  accepted  their  in-  corps  of  General  Cambriel.    After  a  bloody 

yitation.    The  reminder  of  the  population  engagement,  which  lasted  for  six  hours,  and  in 

coorageonsly  braved  the  immense  sufferings  which  the  Germans  took  three  places  by  a 

which  the  sie^e  entailed,  and  the  commander  bayonet  charge,  the  French  were  compelled  to 

hold  out  nntil  September  27th,  when,  i^er  flee.    The  loss  of  the  Germans  was  874  killed 

seyerid  important  outworks  had  been  taken,  and  wounded,  while  the  French  lost  about 

General  Uhrich  agreed  to  a  capitulation,  on  1,400  killed  and  wounded,  and  688  captives. 

the  same  conditions  which  had  been  accepted  This  victory  cleared  nearly  the  whole  of  South- 

at  Sedan.    The  garrison,  consisting  of  17,111  em  Lorraine  from  franc- tireurs,  who  had  of 

men,  was  chiefly  conducted  into  the  fortress  late   become   exceedingly  troublesome.    The 

of  Kastadt ;  besides  them,  the  Germans  took  whole  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps  now  advanced 

1,070  cannon,  12,000  chassepots,  6,000  cwt  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  and  soon  the 
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establishment  of  a  connection  with  Lnnerille,  of  Garibaldi  to  advantage,  and  he  conld  not 
on  the  road  leading  from  Strasboarg,  through  reinst  an  invitation  to  draw  his  sword  for  the 
Nancj  and  Chalons  to  Paris,  secured  this  Ger-  defence  of  a  republic.  He  left  his  insnlar 
man  line  against  attack.  On  October  2l8t  the  home  at  Oi»>rera  on  October  6th,  and  at  Bo- 
headquarters  of  General  von  TVerder  were  nificio,  in  Corsica,  embarked  for  Marseilles, 
established  at  Yesoul,  on  the  line  leading  from  where  he  arrived  on  October  7th.  He  had 
MtLhlhausen  through  Belfort  to  Paris.  As  in-  been  preceded  bj  a  Garibaldian  Legion,  num- 
formation  was  received  of  the  concentration  of  bering  from  600  to  600  men,  who,  on  Septem- 
a  large  body  of  French  troops  under  General  her  26th,  had  left  Marseilles  for  Tonrs.  On 
Oambriel  near  Besan^on,  the  whole  divison  October  9th  he  arrived  at  Tours,  and  at  once 
of  Baden  troops,  under  command  of  Lieuten-  received  from  Gambetta  the  chief  command 
ant-General  von  Bojer,  was  ordered  to  drive  over  all  the  franc-tireurs  and  free  corps.  He 
them  back.  The  division  began  its  march  on  expected  that  he  would  soon  be  joined  by 
October  22d,  defeated  two  French  divisions  many  thousands  of  red  shirts  from  Italy  and 
which  were  to  guard  the  French  line  of  de-  other  countries,  while  Gambetta  promised  to 
fence  along  the  Oignon  Biver,  at  the  villages  add  a  sufficient  number  of  National  and  Gardes 
of  Rioz  and  Etus,  crossed  the  Oignon,  and  Mobile  to  make  *Hhe  Army  of  the  Yosges'^  an 
drove  the  French  out  of  the  village  of  Auxon-  irresistible  corps.  On  October  14ih,  Garibaldi 
DessttS,  where  they  rallied  for  the  last  time,  arrived  at  Be3an(^on  and  Belfort,  where  he 
back  toward  Besangon.  The  Fourteenth  Corps  met  with  any  thing  but  a  friendly  reception  on 
now  was  ordered  to  advance  westward  toward  the  part  of  the  commanding  general,  Oambriel, 
Dgon,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  and  the  chief  of  the  free  corps  for  the  defence 
Burgundy.  The  town  is  of  some  strategical  of  Southern  Alsace,  the  deputy  Keller.  Gam- 
importance,  as  it  is  situated  on  the  Paris-Lyons  betta  had  to  hasten  from  Tours  to  Besan^on 
Railroad.  The  march  of  the  corps  was  greatly  (October  16th)  to  settle  the  conflict  of  author- 
harassed  by  franc-tirenrs,  as  the  rumor  of  a  ity.  On  October  18th,  Garibaldi  went  from 
great  French  victory  near  Besan^on  was  gen-  Besan^on  to  D61e,  where  he  applied  himself  to 
erally  believed,  and  the  peasants  were  eager  the  organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Yosges. 
to  aid  in  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  Germans.  He  formed  three  brigades,  which  were  com- 
A  serious  encounter  took  place  on  October  manded  by  the  Polish  General  Bo&sak,  Colonel 
27th  at  Talmay,  or  Gray,  with  one-half  of  the  Marin,  and  his  son,  Menotti  Garibaldi.  In  his 
corps  of  General  Michel^  who  had  succeeded  proclamation,  Garibaldi  assured  his  soldiers 
the  deposed  General  Cambriel,  and  it  required  that  they  were  fighting,  not  only  for  the 
four  hours'  fighting  to  drive  tjie  French  from  French,  but  for  the  universal  republic.  The 
their  strong  positions.  As  the  corps  had  been  plan  of  Garibaldi  embraced  a  march  through 
for  several  weeks  cut  off  from  the  base  of  its  the  Southern  Yosges  and  Upper  Alsace,  and 
supply,  and  had  to  live  entirely  upon  the  con-  an  invasion  of  Baden,  in  the  mountains  of 
quered  country.  General  von  Werder,  on  Oc-  which  country  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  carry  on 
tobor  29th,  deemed  it  best  to  order  a  retreat  a  successM  guerrilla  war,  and  to  cut  the  Ger- 
to  Yesoul.  Immediately  after  issuing  this  man  communications.  The  plan  was  never 
order,  he  learned  that  Dijon  was  not  occupied  executed,  and,  on  November  8th  and  9th, 
by  the  French.  ^  Generid  Beyer  was  conse-  while  the  German  troops  occupied  Montb41i- 
quently  directed  to  take  possession  of  the  city,  ard.  Garibaldi  marched  westward  to  Autnn. 
but,  before  this  order  could  be  executed,  new  The  tow^n  of  Montb^liard  or  Mdmpelgard, 
French  troops  had  arrived  in  the  town.  On  which  for  several  centuries  was  in  the  posaea- 
October  80th  the  French  made  a  desperate  sion  of  the  Dukes  of  Wttrtemberg,  was  in  1792 
attempt  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  Germans,  annexed  to  France,  and  in  1801  formally  ceded 
at  first  on  the  heights  of  St.  Apollinaire,  a  vil-  to  it.  It  is  distant  no  more  than  thirteen  miles 
lage  near  Dijjon,  subsequently,  when  they  were  from  Belfort,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
driven  from  St.  Apollinaire,  in  the  suburbs,  of  France,  and  its  well-fortified  castle  com- 
and,  finally,  in  the  streets  of  the  town.  Sev-  mands  the  railroad  leading  from  Belfort  to 
eral  parts  of  the  town  were  set  on  fire  by  the  Besan^on,  and  the  canal  connecting  the  Rhine 
German  artillery,  and  late  in  the  evening  the  with  the  Rhone.  The  operations  of  the  Ger- 
white  flag  was  hoisted.  On  October  81st  the  mans  against  Belfort  had  begun  on  November 
capitulation  was  signed,  and  the  town  occupied  8d,  and,  on  November  9th,  when  Montb^liard 
by  the  Germans.  and  Delle,  a  small  place  near  the  frontier  of 
Near  the  scene  on  which  the  operations  of  Switzerland,  were  occupied,  the  fortress  was 
the  Fourteenth  Corps  were  conducted,  a  new  completely  isolated.  The  town  of  Belfort  has 
army  was  forming  about  this  time  under  the  about  8,400  inhabitants.  The  citadel  which 
command  of  Garibfddi.  At  the  beginning  of  commands  it  is  situated  on  an  almost  vertical- 
the  war,  the  old  revolutionary  general  had  de-  ly  ascending  rock;  it  is,  moreover,  defended 
nounced  the  aggressive  policy  of  Louis  Napo-  by  the  Forts  de  la  Miotte  and  de  la  Justice,  and 
leon;  but,  after  the  proclamation  of  the  French  by  the  strong  bastions  Des  Barres  and  Des 
Republic,  his  sympathies  were  strongly  enlist-  Hautes  Perches.  Tower  and  fortress  were 
ed  on  the  side  of  France.  The  French  Gov-  wholly  inaccessible  for  ordinary  artiUery.  The 
emment  expected  to  be  able  to  turn  the  fame  Germans  established  batteries  on  several  of  the 
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neighboring  hills,  and  bogan  a  vigorous  bom-  of  October,  marched  against  Yesoal,  Besan^on, 
bailment  on  December  3d.  The  sorties  which  and  Dgon,  another  corps  advoncea  npon  Or- 
were  made  by  the  garrison  on  November  16th  leans  on  the  Loire.  Orleans,  sitaated  on  the 
and  23d  were  repulsed.  The  technical  direo-  northern  bend  of  the  great  curve  which  ther 
tion  of  the  siege  was  assumed  bj  General  Loire  forms  from  the  town  of  Nevers  toward 
Mertens,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  him-  the  north,  has  been  of  great  strategical  im- 
self  in  this  respect  before  Strasbourg.  portance  in  the  wars  of  ancient  as  well  as 
The  headquarters  of  General  von  TVerder  modem  times.  For  an  army  advancing  from 
remained  throughout  the  month  of  November  the  south  toward  Paris,  it  has  great  advan- 
in  Dvjon.  Day  by  day  flying  columns  were  tages  as  a  sally-port,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
sent  out  in  every  direction,  to  harass  the  one-  it  is  a  main  point  of  support  for  an  army  which 
my,  to  prevent  the  concentration  of  hostile  intends  to  isolate  Northern  France  and  cut  it 
armies,  to  forage,  and  to  enforce  requisitions,  off  from  the  south.  From  Orleans  a  railroad 
Amid  incessant  skirmishes  with  the  franc-  runs  southward  to  Yierzon,  and  from  there  on 
tireurs,  who  found  a  safe  refuge  in  the  06te  the  right  through  Limoges  to  Bordeaux,  and,  on 
d'Or  Mountain,  the  flying  columns  advanced  the  left,  through  Bourges  to  Lyons.  IftheGer- 
partly  on  the  road  leading  to  D6Ie,  and  partly  man  troops,  advancing  as  far  as  Bourges  and 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  toward  Nuits.  Nevers,  could  establish  a  connection  with  the 
On  November  19th,  Bicciotti  Garibaldi  sur-  army  near  DHon,  they  would  draw  a  line  al- 
prised  three  battalions  of  infantry  and  one  most  across  the  whole  of  France  from  east  to 
squadron  of  cavalry,  stationed  at  Ch&tillon-  west,  dividing  the  country  into  two  nearly 
sur-Seine,  capturing  about  one  hundred  men.  equal  parts,  and  would  find  it  comparatively 
The  place  itself  was  soon  retaken  by  the  Ger-  easy  to  retain  a  firm  hold  of  the  northern 
mans,  who  received  reSnforcements,  and  se-  and  more  fertile  part.  The  French  Army 
verely  punished  the  inhabitants  of  Gh&tillon  of  the  Loire  was  found,  by  a  large  recon- 
who  had  aided  in  the  execution  of  the  sur-  noissance,  to  number  from  80,000  to  40,000 
prise.  An  attempt,  made  by  Garibaldi  him-  men.  It  was  to  advance  on  three  different 
self  on  November  25th,  to  capture  D^jon,  roads  toward  Paris,  to  attack  the  army  of  the 
failed.  The  advance  of  his  troops,  w,hich  num-  crown  prince,  and  thus  famish  an  opportu- 
bered  about  10,000  men,  was  arrested  before  nity  to  the  besieged  to  break  through  the  Ger- 
he  reached  D\jon.  While  on  the  retreat  to  man  lines  and  raise  the  siege.  To  forestall  this 
Aatun,  he  was  attacked  by  three  German  movement,  the  Bavarian  General  von  der 
brigades,  at  the  village  of  Pasques,  and  lost  Tann  was  ordered  to  advance  toward  Orleans 
about  400  men.  The  conduct  of  the  French  with  the  First  Bavarian  Corps  and  three  Pms- 
Gardes  Mobile,  during  this  movement,  was  sian  divisions.  Setting  out  from  Longjumeau 
severely  censured  by  Garibaldi,  who  says  of  on  October  6th,  and  advancing  over  Etampes 
them  in  a  letter:  ^^ These  cowards  cannot  and  Angerville,  Yon  der  Tann  pushed  back 
stand  the  fire ;  they  either  throw  themselves  the  French  centre  which  had  chosen  this  road, 
into  the  ditches,  or  fly  like  frightened  sheep.^'  and  on  October  10th  reached  Artenay,  about 
In  the  evening  of  November  27th,  (reneral  ten  miles  from  Orleans.  There  a  French  force, 
Werder  returned  to  Dyon,  and  imprisoned  consisting  of  three  batteries,  four  regiments 
about  200  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  'hoping  to  of  cavalry,  and  a  numerous  infantry,  made  a 
be  soon  delivered  by  Garibaldi  from  the  Ger-  stand;  but,  after  a  severe  hand-to-hand  fight, 
man  occupation,  had,  daring  his  absence,  com-  in  which  six  battalions  of  Zouaves  distin- 
mitted  excesses  against  the  German  garrison,  guished  Ifhemselves  by  great  bravery,  while  the 
In  order  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  base  of  remainder  of  the  infantry  showed  the  greatest 
operations,  his  resources,  and  his  connection  cowardice,  the  position  of  the  French  was 
with  the  regular  troops,  the  brigade  Keller,  of  flanked  by  the  German  cavalry,  and  they  had 
the  Baden  troops,  was  ordered  to  make  a  raid  to  make  a  hasty  retreat.  They  lost  about  200 
against  Autun.  They  arrived  before  the  town  dead  and  wounded,  and  nearly  2,000  prisoners, 
on  December  1st,  but,  while  preparing  for  an  while  the  total  German  loss  amounted  to  about 
attack,  received  an  order  from  General  Werder  100.  On  the  next  day,  October  11th,  a  larger 
to  return.  While  near  the  little  town  of  Yan*  French  force,  numbering  about  25,000  men, 
denesse,  on  December  Sd,  the  brigade  was  sur-  and  commanded  by  the  aged  General  La  Motte 
prised  by  a  murderous  fire  from  the  castle  Bouge,  was  met,  and  a  hot  battle  was  fought 
Chateauneuf^  which  is  situated  on  a  steep  and  at  the  village  of  Ormes  and  near  and  in  the 
woody  hUl,  and  had  been  occupied  by  mobil-  suburbs  of  Orleans.  Well  intrenched  in  an  ad- 
ized  National  Guards  under  General  Oremer,  vantageous  position,  the  French  suocessflilly 
and  a  battery.  The  whole  brigade  was  in  resisted  until  German  pioneers  secured  for  the 
danger  of  being  lost,  but,  througn  the  heroic  artillery  the  occupation  of  a  vineyard  which 
bravery  of  the  first  battalion  of  the  Fifth  commanded  the  whole  battle-field  and  the 
Bogtment  of  infantry,  which  stormed  the  hill  French  line  of  retreat.  Now  the  German 
and  engaged  the  enemy  for  seven  hours,  it  es-  batteries  soon  silenced  the  French ;  the  latter 
caped  with  a  loss  of  153  men,  and  on  Decem-  fell  back  and  left  the  infantry  at  the  mercy  of 
her  4th  safely  arrived  at  D^on.  the  Germans.  Several  thousand  were  cap- 
While  the  corps  of  Werder,  at  the  beginning  tured.    The  remainder,  about  5  o'clock  in  the 
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evening,  took  to  flight.  Yon  der  Tann  ordered  emor-generol  of  all  the  parts  of  France  which 

his  armj  to  halt  in  front  of  Orleans,  but,  in-  were  occnpied  by  German  troops,  with  the  ex- 

toxicated  with  victorj,  the  Bavarians  pene-  ception  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  transferred  oa 

trated  into  the  city.    The  French  troops  in  October  23d  his  headquarters  from  Reims  to 

Orleans  were  in  a  most  demoralized  condition,  the  castle  Ferri^rcs  near  Paris ;  and  a  new  corps 

and,  as  soon  as  the  Germans  began  to  throw  (the  Thirteenth),  formed  of  the  Wiirtemberg 

the  first  bombshells  into  the  city,  its  surrender  troops  and  of  a  aivision  of  Prussian  landwehr 

was  resolved  upon.    At  8  o'clock  in  the  even-  which  had  arrived  from  Strasbourg,  was  placed 

ing  the  Germans  entered.    On  the  next  day  under  his  chief  command.     From  Paris  an 

they  imposed  upon  the  city  a  contribution  of  important  sortie  had  been  made  in  the  mean 

1,000,000  francs,  which,  at  the  earnest  solicits-  while,  under  the  command  of  Ducrot,  in  the 

tion  of  the  mayor,  was  reduced  to  600,000  direction  of  Bongival  (west  of  Paris  on  the 

francs.    The  two  wings  of  the  French  army  Seine) ;  but,  although  the  Germans  were  sur- 

of  the  Loire  were  not  more  successful  than  prised,  and  the  sortie  was  vigorously  supported 

the  centre.    The  right  wing,  on  learning  the  by  the  forts  and  by  gunboats  in  the  Seine*  it 

advance  of  the  Germans,  fell  back  from  Pithi-  was  repulsed  by  Brandenburg  and  Schleswig- 

viers  toward  Orleans  without  risking  a  battle,  Holstein  troops. 

while  the  left  wing  was  forced  to  retreat  In  order  to  organize  the  resistance  of  France 
across  the  river  Eure,  and  lost  in  a  skirmish  more  efficiently,  the  country  had  been  divided 
near  Cherisy  1,000  prisoners.  A  few  days  into  four  military  districts,  each  of  which  was 
after  the  capture  of  Orleans,  the  Twenty-  placed  under  a  military  governor-generals 
second  Prussian  Division,  under  General  Wet-  K^ratry  received  the  supreme  command  of 
tick,  advanced  toward  the  road  leading  frorn  the  Gardes  Mobile,  the  National  Guard,  and  the 
Paris  to  Tours.  It  captured,  on  October  18tb,  franc-tircurs  of  the  western  departments.  On 
after  a  battle  lasting  five  hours,  Ohateaudun;  October  28th  the  German  army  whicb  bad 
on  October  Slst,  Gbartres,  the  capital  of  the  conquered  Metz  began  its  new  movements, 
department  Eure-et-Loire ;  and,  on  October  One  part  of  the  Seventh  Corps  was  sent  out 
25th,  Drenx.  While  generally  successful,  the  to  besiege  Thionville,  while  the  other  part  re- 
corps  of  Von  der  Tann  met  with  one  accident,  mained  to  garrison  Metz;  the  Third,  Ninth, 
On  October  8th  a  squadron  of  a  cavalry  regi-  and  Tenth  Corps,  under  Frederick  Charles, 
ment  was  surprised  in  the  little  town  of  Ablia,  turned  toward  Central  and  Southern  France, 
and  with  the  exception  of  only  48  men,  cut  and  the  First,  Second,  and  Eighth  Corps,  under 
down  or  captured.  As  the  inhabitants  were  Manteuffel,  marched  northward  along  the 
charged  with  having  aided,  not  only  in  carrying  northern  frontier.  On  the  same  day  a  new 
out  the  surprise,  but  in  massacring  the  German  sortie  was  made  from  Paris  in  a  northerly 
soldiers,  the  whole  town  was  burned  down.  direction,  which  was  so  far  successful,  that 
The  Parisians,  in  the  mean  while,  had  made  the  French  took  possession  of  Le  Bourget,  east 
several  attempts  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  of  St.  Denis.  Trochu  announced  the  success 
siege.  On  September  80th  a  sortie  was  made,  in  a  glowing  proclamation,  which  created  in  the 
chiefly  directed  against  L'Hay,  but  branching  Parisians  an  enthusiastic  hope  for  a  turning  of 
off  toward  Chaisy  le  Boi  in  the  east  and  Sevres  the  tide.  But  the  hope  was  of  short  duration, 
in  the  west.  It  was  everywhere  repulsed,  and  As  early  as  October  29th  the  artillery  of  the 
caused  to  the  French  a  loss  of  1,200  killed  and  Prussian  Guard  began  successfully  to  bombard 
wounded,  and  800  unwounded  prisoners.  A  Le  Bourget,  and  on  October  80th  it  was  re- 
sortie,  on  October  18th,  was  made  to  re-  taken  by  the  Prussian  Guard  under  Budritxky, 
gain  the  heights  of  Clamart,  which  had  been  after  a  brilliant  and  most  bloody  battle.  This 
taken  by  the  Germans  on  September  19th,  and  reverse  brought  on  the  explosion  of  the  ex- 
changed into  a  German  outpost;  it  was  equally  citement  which  for  along  time  had  been  mani- 
unsnccessful.  The  only  important  result  of  fest  among  the  Reds  of  the  suburbs  Belleville 
the  French  cannonading  was  the  destruction  and  La  Yillette.  Large  masses  of  furious 
of  the  celebrated  castle  of  St.  Cloud.  Several  people,  headed  by  Flonrens,  marched  to  the  H6- 
other  sorties,  on  the  next  day,  were  easily  re-  tel  de  Ville,  occupied  it,  made  several  members 
pulsed  by  the  Twelfth  and  Sixth  Corps.  About  of  the  Provisional  Government  prisoners,  and 
this  time  (October  16th)  the  town  of  Sois-  charged  them  with  treason.  Picard^  with  the 
sons  capitulated,  after  a  bombardment  lasting  aid  of  the  National  Guard,  succeeded  in  clearing 
for  four  days.  The  capitulation  gave  to  the  the  town  hall,  and  releasing  the  imprisoned 
Germans  not  only  4,T00  prisoners  and  1 28  pieces  members  of  the  Government,  and  dispersing  the 
of  ordnance  but  also  full  control  of  a  very  crowd.  At  an  election  held  on  November  Sd, 
important  railroad,  which  not  only  increased  the  people  of  Paris,  by  a  very  large  mfl^ority, 
the  means  of  communication  with  Germany,  gave  to  the  Government  a  vote  of  confidence ; 
but  ^ave  them  easier  access  to  the  most  fertile  but  the  insurrection  had  made  so  profound  an 

Sortion  of  France.    On  October  17th  Montdi-  impression,  that  Thiers  deemed  it  best  to  make 

ier  was  captured  by  Saxon  cavalry  after  a  a  new  effort  for  the  conclusion  of  an  armis- 

brief  defence;  and  on  October  21st  the  Prussians  tice.    He  thought  at  first  of  going  to  Paris  in 

entered  the   fortress  of  St.  Quentin.     The  order  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Paris  mem- 

Grand-duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  gov-  bers  of  the  Government.    But,  when  Bismarck 
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definiteljrofosed  to  allow  this,  he  went  tb rough  in  front  of  Paris,  in  order  to  form  a  junction 
Orleans  to  Versailles,  where  he  arrived  on  with  him  and  to  assume  the  chief  command. 
October  80th.  Bismarck  was  willing  to  con-  This  changed  the  situations  all  the  more, 
cede  an  armistice  of  four  weeks,  during  which  because  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  who  at 
the  military  situation  was  to  remain  unchanged,  first  was  supposed  to  have  an  intention  of 
Bnt  Thiers,  in  the  name  of  the  Provisional  marching  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  like- 
G-orernment,  idso  demanded  that  Paris  be  al-  wise  advanced  by  forced  marches  to  the  relief 
lowed  to  take  in  fresh  provisions,  without  offer-  of  Von  der  Tann.  On  November  13th  the 
ing  for  this  concession  a  military  compensation,  prince  reached  Fontainebleau ;  on  the  follow- 
This  demand  was  rejected  by  Bismarck.  On  ing  days  Troyes  and  Seez  were  occupied,  in 
November  7th,  Thiers  returned  to  Tours  with-  order  to  establish  a  connection  with  General 
out  having  accomplished  any  thin^.  von  Werder.  Nevertheless,  Aurelles  de  Pala- 
In  the  south,  the  Germans  had,  in  the  dines  made  one  attempt  to  throw  himself  be- 
mean  while,  been  compelled  to  abandon  a  few  tween  Paris  and  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  but 
of  the  places  which  they  had  occupied.  Any  the  latter,  being  informed  of  the  movement, 
intention  of  marching  upon  Bonrges  was  advanced  upon  Dreux,  and  on  November  17th 
abandoned  when  it  was  learned  that  the  forti-  forced  the  whole  French  line  to  fall  back.  On 
fications  of  that  place  had  been  greatly  strength-  the  same  day  General  von  Tresckow  dispersed 
ened.  On  Tours,  General  von  der  Tann  hesi-  a  French  corps  of  17,000  men,  took  Dreux,  and 
tated  to  march,  as  it  appeared  dangerous  to  sep-  pursued  the  enemy  to  Le  Mans, 
arate  too  far  from  the  bulk  of  the  Third  Army.  With  a  view,  probably,  to  a  cooperation  with 
Soon  it  was  seen  that  this  precaution  was  well  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  General  Trochn,  on  No- 
grounded  ;  for  the  French  army,  in  conse-  vember  12th,  had  completely  reorganized  the 
qnence  of  the  zeal  displayed  by  Gambetta,  Army  of  Paris  by  dividing  it  into  three  armies; 
and  the  inde&tigable  efforts  of  able  generals,  the  first,  consisting  of  276  battalions  of  resi- 
in  particular  of  the  chief  commander,  Gen-  dent  National  Guards,  under  General  Thomas ; 
eral  Aurelles  de  Paladines,  increased  to  a  much  the  second,  consisting  of  the  corps  Vinoy,  Re- 
greater  strength  than  the  Germans  had  antici-  nault,  and  Ezea,  under  Ducrot ;  the  third, 
pated,  and  on  November  5th,  numbering  about  comprising  seven  divisions,  under  General 
100,000,  began  to  advance  on  the  right  bank  of  Troohu  himself.  Soon  (November  27th)  the 
the  Loire.  On  November  7th  the  vanguard  of  vanguard  of  Frederick  Charles  struck  the  out- 
the  two  armies  met  in  the  wood  of  Marchenoir.  posts  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire.  The  first 
The  French  outnumbered  the  Germans,  and  skirmishes  took  place  at  Ncuville,  Bois  Com- 
the  engagement,  which  by  the  French  is  called  mun,  and  Maizidres.  An  important  and  bloody 
the  battle  near  Poisly,  ended  in  the  retreat  of  encounter  took  place  on  November  28th,  at 
the  Germans.  The  French  conceived  the  plan  Beaume-la-Rolande.  The  French  lost  about 
of  turning  the  position  of  Von  der  Tann,  in  1,000  killed,  4,000  wounded,  and  1,600  prison- 
order  to  shut  him  up  in  Orleans ;  but  Von  der  ers  were  taken  on  this  and  the  following  day. 
Tann  saw  their  design,  and  on  November  8th  The  total  loss  of  the  Germans  was  about  1,000 
left  Orleans  with  his  corps,  which  numbered  men.  The  Grand-duke  of  Mecklenburg,  who 
from  17,000  to  18,000  men.  On  the  next  day  the  had  driven  back  the  French  beyond  Le  Mans, 
two  armies  met  at  Coulmiers.  The  general-  and  advanced  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  in 
ship  of  the  French  in  this  battle  was,  accord-  order  to  ooOperate  with  Frederick  Charles, 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  the  German  ofScers,  was,  on  December  2d,  attacked  at  Bazochesles- 
better  than  in  any  other  battle  of  the  war.  Hautes,  thirteen  miles  north  of  Orleans,  by  the 
The  Bavarians  were  largely  in  the  minority,  left  wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  which 
still  they  successfully  repulsed  seven  attacks  again  endeavored  to  advance  toward  Paris, 
upon  their  position.  The  engagement  lasted  The  French  were  defeated,  and  the  Twenty- 
from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  5  in  the  second  Division  advanced  as  far  as  Artenay. 
evening,  when  the  Bavarians  began  to  retreat  Eleven  pieces  of  ordnance  fell  into  the  hands 
toward  Toury,  without  being  in  the  least  har-  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Seventeenth  Division 
assed  by  the  Fren<^.  The  French  took  in  this  alone  took  1,800  prisoners.  On  the  next  day 
battle  two  cannon  (the  first  in  the  war)  and  the  two  armies  met  at  Chevilly,  and  the 
twenty  wagons  of  ammunition ;  but  their  French  were  again  defeated.  Prince  Frederick 
losses  were  greater  than  those  of  the  Ger-  Charles,  on  advancing  from  Pithiviers,  where 
mans.  In  Oneans,  which  the  French  occn-  his  headquarters  had  been  on  November  21st, 
pied  on  November  10th,  about  1,000  Germans,  encountered  the  right  wing  of  the  Army  of 
mostly  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  fell  into  the  Loire  at  Chilleuse«ux-Bois,  and  drove  it 
their  hands.  The  fear  entertained  in  Germany,  back  into  the  wood  of  Orleans.  On  Decem- 
that  this  success  of  the  French  might  have  an  her  4th,  the  battle  was  renewed  by  both  the 
influence  upon  the  siege  of  Paris,  proved  to  be  German  armies,  and  the  French  on  all  points 
groundless.  *  Von  der  Tann  was  at  once  r^  forced  to  fall  back  upon  Orleans.  In  the  even- 
enforced  by  sereral  detached  bodies  of  troops ;  ing,  the  Ninth  Corps  (Manstein)  stormed  the 
moreover,  the  Grand-duke  of  Mecklenburg-  railroad  depot  and  the  suburb  St.  Jeanne  la 
Schwenn,  with  the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps  Ruelle.  During  the  night  Orleans  was  evacu- 
and  the  Third  Bavarian  Division,  left  the  army  ated  by  the  French,  who,  being  split  into  two 
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parts,  retreated  across  the  Loire.    The  Ger-  which  lasted  eight  hours,  and  in  -which,  on 

mans  immediately  reoccapied  the  city.    Ten  the  part  of  the  Germans,  in  particular  the 

thousand  prisoners,   77  pieces   of  ordnance,  Eighth  Corps  (Goehen)  distinguished  itself, 

and  five  armed  steamhoats,  were  taken  by  The  Germans  lost  about  1,800 ;  while  the  loss- 

them   during   these  three    days  of  fighting,  es  of  the  French  were  greater.    On  Novem- 

On    December    6th  the  German  armies  re-  be9  2Sth  the  corps  of  Goeben  entered  Amiens, 

sumed   their   advance   in   the   direction   of  and  on  November  SOth  the  citadel  of  Amiens 

Tours,  Frederick  Charles  operating  in  the  east  had  also  to  capitulate.      The  French  in  a 

against  General  Chanzy,  and  the  grand-duke  greatly  discouraged  condition  fled  northward, 

in  the  west  against  the  so-called  First  Army,  in  order  to  find  new  points  of  support  in  the 

under  Bourbii^i.     As  Gambetta  caused  the  fortresses,  especially  in  Lille.     The  German 

appointment  of  a  committee  for  investigating  Eighth  Corps  from  Amiens  took  the  road  to 

the  causes  of  the  evacuation  of  Orleans,  Au-  Rouen,  and,  after  several  successful  skirmishes 

relies  de  Faladincs  resigned  his  command.  on  December  4th,  entered  Rouen  on  Decem- 

Before  the  news  of  the  French  defeats  in  the  her  5th.    From  there,  one  part  of  the  corps 

east  and  south  was  received  in  Paris,  General  turned  toward  the  port  of  Dieppe,  on  the  Chan- 

Trochu  made  on  November  29th  the  grand  sor-  ncl,  and  the  French  Government  saw  itself 

tie  which  for  some  time  had  been  announced,  obliged  to  declare  a  blockade  of  its  own  ports, 

After  violent  firing  from  several  forts   and  Dieppe,  Havre,  and  F6camp.   The  siege  of  the 

several  feigned  attacks  on  different  points,  a  French  fortresses  had,  in  the  mean  while,  also 

very  large  force  was  hurled  against  L'Hay,  made  favorable  progress.    On  November  25th, 

south  of  Fort  Bicfetre  between  Villejuif  and  Thionville  (Diedenhofen)  surrendered  to  Gen- 

Sceaux.    The  attack  was  repulsed,  but  on  the  eral  Kamccke  with  4,000  men  and  200  pieces 

next  day  resumed  with  new  energy.    On  the  of  ordnance ;  on  November  27th,  La  F^re,  be- 

peninsula  of  St.  Maur,  which  is  formed  by  tween  Laon  and  Quentin,  with  2,000  men  and 

a  curve  of  the  Mame,  and  in  the  wood  of  70  pieces  of  ordnance. 

Vincennes,  about  100,000  men  were  concen-  The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  the  Provisional 
trated  and  advanced  against  the  WtLrtemberg  Government  from  Tours  to  Bordeaux  de- 
and  Saxon  troops  which  were  stationed  at  stroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Parisians  for  a  union 
Bonneuil,  Champigny,  Brie,  and  Yilliers  on  with  the  Army  of  the  Loire.  That  part  of  this 
the  Mame.  The  French  obtained  at  first  a  army  which,  under  the  command  of  Bourbaki, 
decided  success,  and  the  places  mentioned  was  retreating  on  the  road  to  Bourges,  was 
had  to  be  abandoned  by  the  Germans  after  hotly  pursued  by  Prince  Frederick  Charlesi, 
a  gallant  defence.  A  part  of  the  lost  ground  and,  on  December  8th,  Vierzon  on  the  Cher, 
was  regained  when  reinforcements  for  the  an  important  railroad  junction,  was  occupied 
Germans  arrived.  On  the  next  day  an  ar-  by  the  Germans,  who  thus  gained  a  firm  foot- 
mistice  was  granted  to  the  French  for  bury-  ing  in  the  cattle- abounding  region  of  Berri 
ing  their  dead.  During  the  night  of  the  1st  and  Nivernois.  The  Grand-duke  of  Mecklen- 
of  December  the  Germans  suddenly  attacked  burg  found  a  more  vigorous  resistance  on  the 
Champigny  and  Brie,  which  had  remained  in  part  of  Ganeral  Chanzy,  who  was  retreating 
the  hands  of  the  French,  and  in  the  morning  with  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth 
they  occupied  both  villages.  The  French  re-  Corps  and  some  fresh  troops,  along  the  right 
newed  the  battle  along  the  whole  line,  and  in-  bank  of  the  Loire  through  Blois  to  Tours.  Oc- 
fiicted  very  severe  losses  on  the  Germans,  but  cupying  a  firm  position  at  the  For^t  de  Marehc- 
after  eight  hours'  fighting  they  had  to  fall  back  noir,  between  Beaugency  and  Mor6,  on  the 
at  all  points.  The  Saxons  lost  in  these  en-  Loire,  he  endeavored  both  to  endanger  the  ad- 
gagements  over  2,000  men,  and  the  loss  of  the  vance  of  the  grand-duke  upon  Blois  and  to 
Wtirtemberg  troops  was  equally  great.  On  protect  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  the  Gov- 
December  4:th  the  French  destroyed  the  ernment  to  Bordeaux.  Here  a  series  of 
bridges  opposite  the  battle-field,  and  aban-  bloody  encounters  took  place;  on  December 
doned  their  last  positions  on  the  Mame.  On  7th,  at  Meung ;  on  December  8th,  at  Beaugen- 
December  6th  Moltke  informed  Trochu  of  the  cy ;  on  December  9th,  at  Yillorceau.  The 
defeat  of  the  French  Army  of  the  Loire,  -and  Germans  remained  victorious  and  took  6  pieces 
proposed  to  him  to  ascertain  the  real  situation  of  ordnance  and  1,500  prisoners ;  but  they  snf- 
by  sending  a  French  officer  to  the  scene  of  fered  themselves  heavy  losses  and  gained  but 
action.  Trochu  declined  the  offer,  on  the  little  ground.  The  Hessian  Division,  which  ad- 
ground  that  he  was  sufficiently  informed.  vanced  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire  over  Clery 

The  First  Army  (Firstand  Eighth  Corps),  un-  and  St.  Di6,  repulsed  an  attack  by  the  French 
der  Manteuffel,  was,  in  its  operations  against  at  Montlivault,  occupied  the  Castle  of  Cham- 
the  French  Army  of  the  North,  as  successfiil  as  bord,  and  thereby  compelled  Chanzy  to  leave 
the  other  armies.  On  November  27th  the  his  favorable  position  and  to  continue  his  re- 
French,  who  were  intrenched  in  a  camp  on  treat.  The  Germans  followed  him  closely, 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sonmie,  southeast  of  and  on  December  11th  the  Hessians  occupied 
Amiens,  advanced  in  a  southeasterly  direc-  Blois.  General  Chanzy  suddenly  changed  his 
tion  toward  Montdidier,  but  they  were  over-  line  of  retreat,  taking  the  road  to  Le  Mans, 
taken  at  Moreuil,  and  defeated  in  a  battle  The    Germans  now  had  likewise  to  change 
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the  roato  of  their  march ;  one  part  of  the  tun  upon  Chagnj  and  Beaume,  south  of  Nuits, 
Second  Armj  joined  the  grand-duke,  and  in  and  reoeiyed  various  reiinforcements,  among 
the  place  of  the  First  Bavarian  Corps,  which  them  a  Polish  legion  under  Dombrowsky. 
Tvaa  sent  to  Orleans,  the  Tenth  Corps  resumed  In  the  north,  the  armj  of  Manteuffel,  after  oc- 
the  pursuit.  After  a  victorious  engagement  cupying  Dieppe  and  Fecamp,  marched  in  the  di- 
on  December  15th,  it  occupied,  on  December  rection  of  Havre,  for  the  defence  of  which  the 
16th,  Yend6me  on  the  Loire.  Other  divisions  most  energetic  measures  were  taken.  But 
advanced  from  Chartres  after  successful  skir-  when  Fai&erbe  surprised  small  divisions  of 
mishes  beyond  Ch&teaudun.  On  December  German  troops  near  La  F^re  and  Ham,  and 
17th,  the  French  were  again  beaten  near  seemed  resolved  to  make  a  new  movement  for 
Epnizay,  and  the  retreat  more  and  more  re-  the  relief  of  Paris,  Kanteuffel  hastened  back 
sumed  the  nature  of  a  flight.  The  Provisional  from  Normandy,  arrested  his  advance  and 
Grovemment,  which  at  first  had  published  the  compelled  him  to  fall  back,  and  pursued  him  , 
most  brilliant  accounts  of  pretended  successes  as  far  as  Amiens.  On  December  23d,  Man-  ' 
of  the  Armies  of  Paris  and  the  Loire,  at  length  teuffel  encountered,  not  far  from  the  for- 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  an  order  clearly  in-  mer  battle-field,  the  bulk  of  the  Army  of  the 
dicating  the  danger  of  the  situation.  On  De-  North,  which  was  encamped  behind  the  Hallue, 
cember  1 1th,  a  circular  of  Gambetta  decreed  the  an  affluent  of  the  Somme.  After  a  bloody  bat- 
organization  of  regiments  of  gendarmes  who  tie,  lasting  from  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
were  to  receive  oraers  directly  from  the  Min-  to  six  in  the  evening,  the  Germans  occupied 
isterof  War  and  to  follow  the  army,  in  order  to  all  the  villages  which  in  the  morning  had 
arrest  all  fugitives  and  to  deliver  them  over  been  in  possession  of  the  French — among 
to  courta-martiaL  Another  decree  ordered  them  Pont-Noyelles,  the  centre  of  their  posi- 
the  establishment  of  ten  new  camps.  The  tion.  They  also  made  1,000  prisoners,  but 
execution  of  this  decree  would  have  lormed  a  darkness  prevented  them  from  following  up 
new  army  of  nearly  one  and  a  half  million  of  the  victory.  Faidherbe,  on  his  part,  claimed 
soldiers,  bat  it  was  soon  found  to  be  impossible  to  have  defeated  the  Germans,  but  did  not  ex- 
to  collect  so  large  a  force.  The  remainder  of  the  plmn  the  cause  of  his  retreat  to  the  Belgian 
army  of  Chanzy  sought  a  refuge  in  the  camp  of  frontier.  Trochu,  not  being  informed  of  this 
Couiin  near  Le  Mans,  behind  the  Sarthe,  where  retreat,  and  expecting  to  cooperate  with  Faid- 
it  was  to  form  a  junction  with  the  remainder  herbe,  made,  on  December  21st,  another  great 
of  the  Army  of  Brittany.  The  Grand-duke  sortie.  Three  divisions  attacked  the  Prussian 
of  Mecklenburg  continued  to  advance  in  this  Guards  near  Stains  and  Le  Bourget,  and  ad- 
direction,  while  the  Tenth  Corps  marched  upon  vanced  in  the  east,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ourcq 
Tours.  Aiter  a  few  bombshells  had  been  thrown  Canal,  from  Bobignyupon  Sevran,  and  from 
into  the  city,  it  hoisted  the  white  flag  and  asked  Bosny  and  Neuilly  sur  Marne  upon  Chelles, 
for  a  German  garrison.  The  Germans,  how-  against  the  right  wing  of  the  Saxon  corps.  The 
ever,  contented  themseves  with  destroying  the  vanguard  of  the  Germans  had  to  be  withdrawn 
railroad  to  Paris,  and  encamped  on  the  right  from  Stains  and  Le  Bourget,  but,  after  being 
bank  of  the  Loire.  The  Tlurd  Corps,  which  efficiently  bombarded  for  a  short  time,  both 
had  followed  the  army  of  Bourbaki  as  far  as  places  were  retaken  by  storm.  The  Saxons 
Gien,  was  recalled  and  took  up  a  position  be-  also  had  at  first  to  evacuate  Yille  Evrard  and 
tween  Blois  and  Tours.  In  the  east,  the  Maison  Blanche,  which  are  situated  opposite 
Brigade  Goltz,  of  the  corps  of  General  Wer-  the  Plateau  of  Avron,  but  regained  them  after 
der,  was  ordered  to  operate  against  the  for-  a  bloody  engagement  before  evening.  The 
tress  of  Langres,  which  formed  the  chief  sup-  attack  had  been  repulsed  so  energetically  that 
port  of  the  franc-tireurs  in  the  Champagne,  the  fire  of  two  batteries  at  Noisy  was  sufficient 
The  franc-tireurs  were,  on  December  16th,  to  repel,  on  December  22d,  a  new  attack  by 
beaten  in  a  three-hours'  fight  at  Longeau,  south  the  French  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  Saxons, 
of  Langres,  and  driven  back  upon  this  fortress.  On  December  27th  the  Germans  began  a  vig- 
A  more  important  engagement  took  place  on  orous  fire  upon  Mont  Avron,  a  height  east  of 
December  18th  at  Nuita,  about  thirteen  miles  the  city,  of  350  feet^  which  had  been,  on  De- 
south  of  D\ion,  between  the  division  of  Ba-  cember  21st,  the  chief  support  of  the  French 
den  (Von  Glfkmer)  and  20,000  Gardes  Mobile,  sortie.  The  French  batteries  were  silenced  in 
It  lasted  five  hours,  and  ended  in  the  occupa-  the  evening,  and  on  December  29th  the  Twelfth 
tion  of  the  town  by  the  Germans.  The  French  Corps  occupied  Mont  Avron,  an  important 
lost  1,000  dead  and  wounded,  700  prisoners,  position,  as  it  facilitated  an  efficient  bom- 
and  a  vast  amount  of  arms  and  ammunition ;  bardment  of  Forts  Noisy,  Bosny,  and  No- 
bat   the   Germans   likewise  lost  about   800  gent.                         , 

men.    The  corps  of  Werder  had,  in  spite  of  Thus  the  close  of  the  year  saw  the  French 

its   yictoriesy  a  very  difficult  stand,  as   the  everywhere  defeated.    On  January  28,  1871, 

franc-tireurs,  however  often  they  might  be  the  capitulation  of  Paris  virtually  put  an  end 

dispersed,  found  a  si^e  refuge  in  the  moun-  to  the  war,  which  ceased  altogether  on  Feb- 

tains,  and  as  large  bodies  of  troops  arrived  ruary  26, 1871.    The  details  must  be  reserved 

from  Lyons  for  the  purpose  of  raising   the  for  the  Ausbican  Annual  Ctclofedia  for 

siege  of  BelforU    Garibaldi  advanced  from  Au-  1 871  • 
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GERMANY.  From  1806,  when  tho  old 
German  Empire  was  dissolved  by  the  abdication 
of  Emperor  Francis  II.,  until  1870,  Germany 
was  only  the  collective  name  for  a  nnmber  of 
independent  states,  bound  together  by  the  feel- 
ingof  a  common  nationality.  The  Congress 
of  Yiennn,  in  1815,  established  a  confederation 
of  the  German  stades,  with  a  Federal  Diet 
(Bundestag),  consisting  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  several  governments  and  presided  over 
by  a  representative  of  Austria,  as  a  bond  of 
union.  The  revolutionary  movements  of  the 
year  1848  led  to  the  convocation  of  a  National 
Parliament,  but  the  attempt  to  reestablish  the 
empire  failed,  and,  after  a  protracted  state  of 
transition,  the  old  Federal  Diet  was  restored. 
The  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  in  1866 
was  the  first  great  step  toward  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  united  Germany.  Twenty-two  states 
formed  under  the  presidency  of.  Prussia  the 
North-German  Confederation,  while,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  France  to  a  union 
of  all  Germany,  the  South-German  States  of 
Bavaria,  WUrtemberg,  Baden,  and  a  part  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  were  left  wholly  indepen- 
dent and  free,  in  case  they  saw  fit  to  do  so,  to 
establish  a  South-German  Confederation.  For 
the  year  18T0  it  was  reserved  to  remove  the 
last  obstacles  to  a  reunion  of  th^  northern  and 
southern  states,  and  to  reintroduce  the  German 


Empire  into  the  family  of  European  nations. 
The  governments  of  the  southern  states  con- 
cluded treaties  with  the  North-German  Con- 
federation concerning  their  entrance  into  tho 
union ;  aU  the  princes  and  free  towns  request- 
ed King  William  of  Prussia  to  assume  the  titiLe 
of  Emperor ;  the  North-German  Parliament 
expressed  the  same  wish,  and  King  William 
yielded  to  the  general  request.  The  treaties 
were  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  south- 
ern states,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lower 
Chamber  of  Bavaria,  whicn  delayed  its  assent 
uutil  Janua^  1871.  On  the  18th  of  Jannaiy, 
1871,  King  William,  by  a  formal  j>roclamatioiiy 
announced  that  he  assumed  the  impend  t-itle 
for  himself  and  his  successors.  The  new  Ger- 
man Empire,  which  was  thus  reconstmctedf 
embraced  all  the  countries  represented  in  the 
Federal  Diet  of  1815,  except  Austria,  Lim- 
bnrg,  Luxemburg,  and  Licht«nstein ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  and  the 
two  Prussian  provinces  of  Prussia  and  Poeen, 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  Confederation  of 
1816,  are  parts  of  the  new  empire,  and  the 
victory  of  Germany  over  France  in  1870  made 
it  probable  that,  on  the  concludon  of  peace, 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  would  also  be  annexed 
to  Germany. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  German 
States  were,  at  the  latest  census,  as  follow^ : 


STATES. 


Kingdom  of  PravsiA,  inclading  Lauenbut;? 

Kingdom  of  Saxony 

Grand-dachy  of  MecUenbaiig-Scbwerin 

Orand-dnchy  of  Saxc-Welmar 

Grand-dachy  of  Mecklenbnrg-Strolitz 

Grand-dnchy  of  Oldonbarg 

Dachy  of  Brunswick 

DQcby  of  Saxe-Heiningcn 

Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenbnrgr 

Dachy  of  Saxe-Coboig  and  Gotba 

Dachy  of  Anhalt 

Principality  of  Schwarzborg-Radolstadt 

Principality  of  SchwaRbarsT'SondeniuoBen. . . 

Principality  of  Waldeck 

Principality  of  ReaM,  older  line 

Principally  of  Reaaa,  yoanger  line 

PrlDclpality  of  Schaamnarg-Xippe 

Principalis  of  Lippe-Detmold 

Free  City  of  Llibeck 

Free  City  of  Bremen 

Free  City  of  Hambaig 

Hcsee-Darmatadt  (province  of  Upper  BeMc).. . 

Total Korth-German  Confederation. 

Ba  varla 

WOrtemberg 

Baden  

UcBBe-IXitrmstadt  (exclusive  of  Upper  Hcase). 

Total  Oennany 


I 


Squn  MIIm. 


135,806 

5,779 

5.190 

1,401 

1,058 

2,469 

1,435 

956 

510 

760 

1,0S6 

874 

88S 

4a3 

145 

820 

171 

4S8 

107 

74 

156 

1,S80 


160,207 

29,298 
7,582 
5,870 
1,689 


204,591 


Popolatioo,  1867. 


24,089,668 

2,428,401 

560,618 

282,928 

98,770 

815,622 

802,792 

180,836 

141,426 

168,851 

397,041 

75,116 

67,583 

56,807 

48,889 

88,097 

81,186 

111,352 

48.538 

100,(^ 

805,196 

257,479 


29,906,217 

4,824,421 

1,778,896 

1,484,970 

565,659 


88,500,663 


M«1m. 


11,918,178 

1,184,260 

274,268 

138,798 

48,269 

156,279 

151,204 

88,179 

69,291 

82,001 

97,844 

86.989 

82,996 

26,461 

21,721 

48,200 

15,869 

66.748 

28.106 

58,288 

150,637 

127,148 


14,791,000 

2,874,962 
880,697 
700,621 
277,410 


19.004.690 


F«IMl«. 


12,126,490 

1,236,584 

286,850 

144,180 

50.501 

159,848 

151,588 

92.166 

72,135 

86,860 

99,a97 

88,127 

84,587 

80,816 

22,168 

44,807 

15,799 

55,796 

25.482 

66,28» 

154,559 

180,881 


15,114,000 

2,4«»,4fi9 
017,699 

To4|03il 

268,249 


Na.«r 

to 


19,506,756 


amy  1,000 
naki. 


1,018 
1,041 
1,044 
1,088 
1,(M5 
1,QS0 
1,002 
1,045 
1,040 
1,0G9 
1,0M 
1,080 
1.015 
1,147 
1,034 
1,088 
1,028 


1,101 
1,056 
1,096 
1,QS 


1,082 

1,0B1 
1,066 
1,043 
1,089 


1.027 


As  regards  nationality,  the  popnlation  of  the 
middle  and  smaller  states  is  exclusively  Ger- 
man. The  foreign  element  in  Saxony  consist- 
ed of  61,895  Yindes  of  Slavonian  origin,  while 
Prussia  nnmbered,  in  1867,  2,901,000  non-Ger- 
man inhabitants,  almost  exclusively  in  the  east- 
em  provinces.  Altogether  the  North-German 
Oonfederation  contained  26,946,000  Germans, 


or  00  per  cent.,  and  2,960,000  non-Germans,  or 
9,9  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population. 

Besides  those  enumerated  in  the  following 
table,  there  were  2,500  Greek  Oatholics, 
106,000  belonging  to  other  Christian  sects, 
and  6,200  not  belonging  to  any  of  the  de- 
nominations named.  The  religions  statistics 
of  Germany,  in  1807,  were  as  follows: 
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STATES. 


Pnis«I«,  including  Lauenl)aig. 

OMenbnn. , 

8nB»-WaiEUur. , 

Llppe 

WaMeck. 


CrtiigvUemlii 


Hambnis. 

BniiMwiek 

AnbMli 

Lflbeck 

flaxe-MciiDinffen . 


Sduuimtaig^ppe  .......... 

Saze-Cotm^-QoUiA 

Beitfs,  older  line 

Sehwar^lnuig^flandenhAiiiea . 

R«iiM,70iii]^rttne.; 

Heclden1>arg^Behwerln. 

MeeUenlraty-Strellts. 

Sftxe-AltenlmnBr 

Schwanbaig-Badolstadt 

Upper  Heeee 
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BsvfttU 

Wftrtambeig 

Baden 

Heise-Bannitadt  (ezcln.  of  Upper  H.) 


Total  Germany. 


15,679,400 
941,881 
971,767 
109,819 

66,886 
9367,484 
106.611 
980,978 
996,890 
191,688 

47,868 
177,819 

80,681 
167,089 

48,676 

67,689 

87,706 
566,290 

07,987 
111,140 

74,907 
996,418 


Ronaa  CathoUo. 


91,811,000 

1,88&718 

1,990,194 

475.018 

888,944 


94,674,000 


7,055.150 

7f,077 

9,906 

9,658 

1,995 

61,476 

9,449 

6,990 

4,869 

8,156 

864 

1,195 

194 

1,005 

900 

990 

979 

1,195 

169 

MO 

98 

17,696 


8,19,000 

8,441,090 
648,508 

081,007 
911,664 


18,960,000 


Jvwa. 


818,950 

1,597 

1,189 

1,125 

815 

9,103 

271 

18,448 

1,088 

9,108 

600 

1,689 

849 

187 

10 

916 

14 

8,064 

466 

1 

118 

7.000 


860,000 

4.9640 
11,669 
25,599 
18,926 


456,000 


mtCKSTJMM. 


Eraa(»Ucal. 


65.91 
76.45 
96.09 
96  64 
96.98 
97.68 
97.09 
91.86 
97.96 
97.98 
97.89 

96.98 
99.90 
09.51 
99.26 
99.65 
99.28 
09.86 
99.80 
99.78 
90.07 


71.98 

97.56 
68.6 
88.17 
69.68 


64.89 


Oftlkolkiu 


89.68 
99.84 
8.59 
9.85 
9.18 
9.19 
9.99 
9.05 
1.68 
1.60 
0.74 
069 
0.69 
0.60 
0.46 
0.44 
0.89 
0.91 
0,17 
0.17 
0.19 
7.04 


97.19 

71.89 
80.6 
64.88 
87.96 


84.97 


Jtwa. 


0.48 
0.49 
0.99 
1.49 
0.09 
0.26 
4.89 
0.86 
1.07 
1.98 
0.90 
1.19 
0.06 
0.09 
0.81 
0.02 
0.66 
0.47 
0.08 
0.15 
9.79 


1.18 

1.18 
0.08 
1.96 
&91 


1.11 


The  public  debt  of  the  Confederation  con- 
sists of  a  loan  of  10,000,000  thalers,  authorized 
by  law  of  November  9,  1867,  for  army  and 
marine  purposes;  besides,  the  concession  for  a 
loan  of  100,000,000  thalers  was  given  by  a  law 
of  July  20, 1870,  to  cover  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  mobilization  of  the  army.  This  loan 
was  subscribed  to  at  the  rate  of  88,  and  bears 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  paper  emission  of  the  various  states  of 
the  Ck>nfederation  amounts  to  40,652,743  tha- 
lers, as  follows : 


TlMlcn. 

ProMia 19,919,584 

Lanenbanz; ^ 40,855 

Saxony.. 7. 1,054,908 

Heeee r 907,685 

Meddenbarg-Bcliwerin 469,079 

Saxe- Weimar 146,809 

HecUenbare^tielitx 81,749 

OldenburK 901,109 

Bmniwick 995,400 

Saze-MelniDgen 90,064 

Saxe-Altenbnrg 78,978 

Saxe-Cobnig-GRytha 6,908 


STATES. 


Pnmla 

Saxony,  94,800,000  florhu,  or 

Heeae 

Weimar. 

HeddenbQis-Strelltz. 

Bnmswiek , 

Melningen 


AHenbnrr .... 

k>biinr-<lotlia 

Anhalt. 


Ool 


Scliwaxzbarg-RadolBtadt. . . . 

Schw^-Soodeiabanien 

Waldeck 

Rente,  older  Une 

RensB.  younger  line 

ScbatimlMug-JLtppe 


Total. 


ToUl  Thftl«n. 


90,478,000 
19,000,000 
9,467,149 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
485,600 
600,000 
960,000 
900,000 
150,000 
910,000 
180,000 
890,000 
872,000 


40,652,749 


For  Mck  Inhabb 


0.883 
4.960 
9.988 
9.117 
5.600 
1.980 
8.880 
&417 
8.560 
4.817 
9.686 
2.217 
8.700 
9.975 
8.625 
11.017 


00,918 
87,604 
88,594 
29,469 

48.711 
15,989 
60,428 
91,790 
79.006 
Hambuig 190,881 

ToUl 98,860,088 


Anhalt 

Schwarsboiig^oBiidolKtadfc. . . . 
Schwa  nburff-Sonderahaasen 

Waldeck...:. 

Benis,  older  line 

"      yonnger  Une 

ScbanmboiK-Llppe 

Ltppe 

Llfbeck ; 

Bremen 


1.856 


The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of 
the  budget  for  the  year  1871,  as  established  by 
the  Iaw  of  June  11, 1870 : 

BKVXNVK.  TbaUw. 

1.  DaliM  and  exciae  of  conaompUon 48,674,500 

ft.  StampdQ^ 896,000 

8.  AdmimttrationofpostaJ  service  (net  rerenne),  2,400,715 
4.  **  ieleffraphsCnetrevenne)...        69,829 

ft.  Varlooa 184^988 

6.  SUte  contribatioiis 28,860,088 

Total 77,446,987 

The  repartition  of  theseparate  contributions 
was  made  aa  follows: 
Voi„  Z.—24  A 


XZFEKDITimiS.  * 

OBBUAST. 

MAST. 

Chancery  of  the  Confederation, 

Ooonctl,  and  Committees 

Helcbstag 

Tlialm. 

974,460 

90,568 

886,580 

854,860 

66,856,688 

8,596,780 

•19,000 

68,000 

68,600 

Tlud«n. 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Aflkirs 

Consnlates 

VinifitrT  of  War ^ 

948^994 

"        Marine 

4;408,460 

Interest  on  Loan 

Chamber  of  Acconnta 

Board  of  Trade 

Administration  of  postal  service 
''              telegraphs... 

19,990 

60,899 

Total 

79,721,861 

4,734,496 

Omnd  total  of  exnenditima  ...,*** ^ «..**.  .^ •  • 

77,446,987 
77,446,987 

••          ♦*      revenue » 

The  army  budget  is  calculated  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  regular  army  on  a  peace-foot- 
ing. The  minor  states  being  exempt  from 
contributions  to  the  requisite  fund,  the  above 
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66,850,638  thalera  have  to  be  provided  for  as 
follows :  By  Prussia,  60,290,919  thalers ;  Sax- 
ony, 4,879,816  thalers;  Mecklenburg,  1,102,- 
140  thalers;  Hesse,  498,768  thalers. 

The  army  of  the  Korth-Gennaa  Confedera- 
tion consists  of  one  army  corps  of  the  Guard 
and  of  12  provincial  army  corps,  each  of  which 
is  composed  of  two  divisions.  The  army  corps 
of  the  Guard  and  the  Twelfth  army  corps  (Sax- 
ony) have,  moreover,  a  special  cavalry  division; 
while  the  Eleventh  army  corps  comprises  a 
third  separate  division,  recruited  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse.  According  to  an  army  order 
of  July  16,  1870,  the  proportion  of  troops  to 
be  furnished  for  the  army  of  the  Confedera- 
tion was :  1.  Contingent  of  Prussia :  105  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  14  battalions  of  chasseurs, 
68  regiments  of  cavalry,  12  regiments  of  field 
artillery,  nine  regiments  of  artillery  for  for- 
tresses, 12  battalions  of  sappers  and  miners, 
and  12  battalions  for  the  train  of  the  army. 
2.  Contingent  of  Saxony :  nine  regiments  of 
infantry,  two  battalions  of  chasseurs,  six  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  one  regiment  of  field  artil- 
lery, one  regiment  of  artillery  for  fortresses, 
one  battalion  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  one 


battalion  for  the  anxiy  train.  8.  Contingent 
of  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse:  Four  regiments 
of  infantry,  two  battalions  of  chasseurs,  two 
regiments  of  cavalry,  six  batteries  of  field  artil- 
lery, one  quarter  of  a  battalion  of  sappers  and 
miners,  and  one-half  a  battalion  for  the  army 
train. 

The  former  contingents  of  the  smaller  states 
of  the  Confederation  have  either  been  entirely- 
abolished,  and  incorporated,  in  virtue  of  special 
conventions,  with  the  Prussian  army,  or  they 
form  integral  parts  of  the  same,  and  are,  there- 
fore, not  separately  mentioned. 

One  regiment  of  infantry  of  the  line  num- 
bers 1,601  men,  rank  and  file  (exclusive  of  offi- 
cers), on  a  peace  footing,  and  8,029  men  on  & 
war  footing.  The  corps  of  officers  of  the  Prus- 
sian army,  in  1869,  consisted  of  one  general 
field-marshal,  one  general  master  of  the  ord- 
nance, 46  generals,  55  lieutenant-generals,  108 
miyor-generals,  153  colonels  of  infantry,  51 
colonels  of  cavalry,  88  colonels  of  artillery, 
17  colonels  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  two 
colonels  for  the  army  train.  The  numerical 
strength  of  the  army  of  the  North-Gonpan 
Confederation  was : 


9  Reg;imentfl  of  InfiiDtry  of  the  Qaard 

109  Rdglments  of  Infantry  of  the  Line 

1  Battalion  of  ChaBBCors  of  the  Onard 

1  Battalion  Sharp-Bbootcra  of  the  Qaard 

Id  Baitalions  Chaaseors  of  the  Line 

Total  Infantry 

The  cavalry  force  of  the  army  consisted  of: 


BktUlkmf. 


27 

888 

1 

1 
16 


868 


pbjlcx  rooTOfo. 


Maa. 


WAB  Foonso. 


18,176 

172,874 

684 

534 


200472 


27,451 

a2«,131 

l,l«6 

1,006 

16,096 


371,689 


5  RegimentB  of  Cavalry  of  the  Guard 
68  BeglmentB  of  Cavalry  of  the  Line. . 

Total  Cavaliy 


SqnBdroni. 


PEACE  poormo. 


Hea. 


40 
8i0 


880 


6,730 
47,786 


68.486 


WAR  rOOTIKO. 


4.857 
41,980 


4<6,18r7 


The  field  artillery  consisted  of:  One  regi- 
ment of  artillery  of  the  guard,  with  15  batter- 
ies ;  60  field-pieces  and  1,700  men  on  a  peace 
footing,  against  16  batteries,  96  field-pieces, 
and  8,181  men,  on  a  war  footing;  12  field  ar- 
tillery regiments  of  the  line,  with  181  batter- 
ies, 724  field-pieces,  and  19,946  men,  on  a  peace 
footing,  agidnst  192  batteries,  1,152  field-pieces, 
and  87,440  men,  on  a  war  footing ;  besides 
which,  there  was  a  small  division  of  Hes- 
sian artillery  (about  one-third  of  a  regiment), 
with  six  batteries,  24  field-pieces,  and  677  men, 
on  a  peace  footing,  against  868  men  on  a  war 
footing.  This  would  make  a  total  of  field  ar- 
tillery on  a  peace  footing,  of  Idi-  regiments, 
202  batteries,  808  guns,  and  22,823  men, 
against  a'  total  of  field  artlDery  on  a  war  foot- 
ing, of  18i-  regiments,  214  batteries,  1,272 
guns,  and  41,489  men. 

Besides,  there  were  Wi  battalions* of  sap- 
pers and  miners,  comprising  58  companies, 


with  6,613  men  on  a  peace  footing,  and  8,030 
men  on  a  war  footing ;  and  13^  battalions  of 
the  army  train,  consisting  of  27  companies, 
with  8,037  men,  on  a  peace  footing,  against 
44,540  men,  on  a  war  footing. 

This  would  make  a  grand  total  for  the  field 
army,  in  tim^s  of  peace,  of  285,449  men  and 
808  guns,  ana,  in  times  of  war,  of  511,826  men 
and  1,272  guns. 

The  seeming  contradiction,  in  the  figures 
given  of  the  strength  of  the  cavalry  on  a  peace 
footing  and  on  a  war  footing,  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  part  of  the  cavalry  of  the  line  is 
transferred  to  the  army  of  the  reserve  during 
times  of  war,  while  only  four  squadrons  of 
each  regiment  remain  with  the  field  army. 

The  formation  of  the  army  of  the  reserve 
takes  p4ace  simultaneously  with  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  regular  army.  It  consists  of  one 
battalion  for  each  regiment  of  infantry  of  the 
field  army  of  one  company  for  each  battalion 
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of  chasseurs  and  sappers  and  miners,  of  one 
sqnadron  for  each  regiment  of  cavalry,  of  four 
batteries  for  each  brigade  of  artillery,  and  of 
one  division  for  each  battalion  of  the  army 
train.  Thus  the  army  of  the  reserve  com- 
prises: 


Mm. 

Gum. 

118  Battalions  of  In&ntry 

118,826 
8,618 

15,200 
7,814 
2,696 
6,526 

76  Squa'droM  of  Caralry 

68  Batteries  of  Artillery 

213 

18  Oompaoles  of  Sappers  and  Miners.. . 
18  DiYiaioBS  of  the  Armj  Train 

Benides  wliich,  there  arc  Artisans  with 
the  Army  of  the  Beaerve  to  the  No.  of. 

151,110 
26,700 

212 

m  % 

Maklngatotal  of. 

180,810 

•  ■ 

The  army  for  garrison  dnty  consists  of  211 
battalions  of  infantry,  and  18  divisions  of  chas- 
seurs, numbering,  in  all,  on  a  peace  footing, 
8,584  men,  and  on  a  war  footing,  219,602  men. 
The  cavalry  doing  garrison  duty,  in  times  of 
war,  comprises  64  squadrons,  with  9,696  men, 
while  the  artillery  consists  of  22  divisions, 
with  88  companies  and  9,782  men,  on  a  peace 
footing,  against  184  companies  and  82,200  men 
on  a  war  footing.  The  number  of  sappers  and 
miners  assigned  to  garrison  duty  (in  time  of 
war  only)  amounts  to  8,684  men.  This  would 
make  a  total  of  garrison  troops,  in  tim^s  of 
peace,  of  18,866  men ;  in  times  of  war,  of  265,- 
082  men.  The  total  strength  of  the  army  thus 
amounts  to : 


den,  with  158,000  men,  consists  of  1,128,894 
men. 

At  the  commenceraeot  of  the  year  1870,  the 
German  marine  consisted  of  88  screw  steam- 
ers, of  8,466  horse-power,  86,652  tons,  and  820 
guns ;  seven  sailing-vessels,  of  5,868  tons,  and 
160  guns;  82  rowing-sloops,  with  two  guns 
each,  64  guns;  four  rowing-boats,  with  one 
gun  each,  four  guns.  Total,  81  vessels  and 
boats,  with  548  guns. 

According  to  the  original  plan,  there  still 
remain  to  be  constructed  up  to  the  year  1877 : 
11  iron-clads,  11  corvettes,  seven  avisos,  and 
three  transports.  Of  these,  there  were  in 
course  of  construction,  on  January  1,  1870, 
two  iron-dad  frigates,  one  iron-dad  corvette, 
one  corvette,  three  avisos,  and  two  steamers 
for  harbor  service.  The  marine  is  under  the 
command  of  one  admiral,  one  vice-admiral, 
two  rear-admiraJs,  twenty-seven  captains,  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  lieutenants  and 
second-lieutenants. 

The  merchant  fleet  of  the  !N'orth-German 
Confederation  consisted,  in  1870,  of: 


Tom. 


Fniseian , 

Hamburg .... 

Bremen....... 

Heckleobaig 
Oldenburg. . . 
Ltibeck. 


Total, 


642,806 

8,872 

255,457 

488 

286,280 

806 

89,585 

440 

64,264 

566 

11,642 

45 

1,299,068 


No.  of  VotMll, 


5,110 


FSACB  F0OT*O 

WABVOOTINO. 

Msa. 

Moo. 

Field  AnuY. 

285,551 
18^866 

511,826 

Beaerve. »..» 

180,810 

Oarrisou  TrooDa. 

266,062 

Total  eubaltem  offlcera 

and  men 

To  which  must  be  added: 
Offlcera 

293,917 

18,128 

2,260 

70 

17 

4,148 

206 

967,718 
15,000 

Qendarmeff-. ....  r  r .......  r . . 

2,250 

Boyal  Body-Ouard 

TO 

Mounted  Ckirpa  of  Chaesenri 
InvaUdp 

17 

•  •  «  • 

Pyrotechnical  DivlBion. 

839 

Total . 

818,786 

975,894 

Of  non-combatants  there  are  1,810  physl- 
dans,  517  paymasters,  680  veterinary  surgeons, 
402  gunsmiths,  and  76  saddlers.  The  time  of 
service  in  the  regular  army,  and  in  the  reserve 
and  landwehr,  is  twelve  years.  On  an  average, 
100,000  men  are  annually  drafted,  which,  for 
nine  years  of  furlough,  would  make  a  total  of 
900,000  men.  Deducting  16  per  cent,  for  sick- 
ness and  mortality,  there  still  remain  766,000 
men,  well  drilled,  and  fit  for  field  service. 
Thus,  even  after  the  army  has  been  placed  on 
a  war  footing,  there  are  yet  available  116,- 
000  men,  whose  time  of  service  has  not  ex- 
pired. 

The  entire  G^erman  army,  including  the  con- 
tingents of  Bavaria,  "WUrtemberg,  and  Ba- 


Comprising  146  steamers,  of  102,149  tons. 
.  The  commercial  interests  of  all  the  German 
States  are  represented  by  the  ZoUverein  (Cus- 
toms Union),  which  was  originally  founded  in 
1828,  and  re^tablished  on  a  new  basis  by  a 
treaty  of  July  8,  1867,  for  the  term  of  ten 
years,  from  January  1,  1868,  till  December  81, 
1877.  Its  council  of  administration  resides  in 
Berlin. 

After  the  above-mentioned  treaty  had  been 
concluded,  Lauenburg  was  admitted  into  the 
ZoUverein  on  January  5,  1868;  the  city  of 
Bergedorf,  which  forms  part  of  the  domain  of 
the  free  city  of  Hamburg,  on  February  11, 
1868 ;  the  Austrian  district  of  Jungholz^  on 
July  1, 1868 ;  and  the  grand-duchies  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin  and  M&cklenburg-Strelitz, 
together  witii  the  free  city  of  Ltlbeck,  on  Au- 
gust 11,  1868. 

The  following  parts  of  German  states  were 
still  excluded  from  the  ZoUverein  in  1870 :  Of 
Baden,  abont  22  square  miles,  with  6,847  in- 
habitants; of  Prussia^  21  square  mUes,  with 
88,121  inhabitants ;  of  Oldenburg,  2.66  square 
miles,  with  2,691  inhabitants ;  of  the  territory 
of  Bremen,  76.9  square  mUes,  with  108,196 
inhabitants;  of  Hamburg,  84  square  mUes, 
with  270,480  inhabitants.  Total  area  of  the 
ZoUverein,  206,628  square  miles;  population, 
88,802,890. 

The  duties  (in  thalers)  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports in  the  ZoUverein,  during  the  year  1869, 
amounted  to : 
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Prassla 

Lnaenbniy. . . 

Ltibeck 

Bromon 

Hambug .... 

Saxony  

Upper-Hesse. 
ThurinKla.... 
Mecklenburg. 
Oldenbnrff . . . 
Bmnawlck... 


Total  N.  German  Confod. 

Luxembarg 

BararlA 

Wftrtemberg 

Baden 

Hesse,  sonth  of  the  Maiu . . . 

Total  Zonrerein 


InhAblUaU. 


U,898,957 

M,iffr 

44,880 


2,430,794 
257,878 

1.117,797 
657,188 
246,413 
804,087 


29,494,462 

199,9e8 

4.880,778 

1,778,896 

1,488,625 

664,971 


88,802.890 


Gnm  rMMlpts. 


17,928,179 

19,906 

170,608 

288,684 

464,482 

2,762,568 

85,091 

803,180 

166,788 

198.801 

264,475 


22,651,080 
290,008 

1,460,212 
498,800 

1,276,774 
401,097 


26.575.416 


sooiation  extended,  on  October  1, 1870,  over 
78  dLSerent  railroads,  of  which  49  were  Ger^ 
man,  24  AnsCrian,  and  5  belonging  to  foreign 
conntries.  Their  total  length  was  18,412 
miles. 

The  German-Anstrian  Postal  Union  com- 
prises, besides  all  the  German  states  and  Lax- 
emburg,  the  whole  Austro-Hnngarlan  Empire. 
In  North  Germany,  since  the  establishment  of 
the  North-German  Confederation,  all  the  post- 
offices  are  under  one  central  aaministri^ion, 
the  territorj  of  which  extended  (in  1868)  over 
an  area  of  168,478  square  miles,  with  80,476,035 
inhabitants.  The  following  is  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  post-offices  thronghout  Ger- 
many. 


With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  roads 
leading  from  the  main  lines  to  private  mann- 
faotorinff  establishments,  or  to  coal  and  iron 
mines,  ul  the  railroads  of  Germany,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Anstro-Hungarian  Empire  and  of 
the  Netherlands,  belong  to  the  '^Association 
of  German  Railroad  Companies,"  which  has 
its  centre  at  Berlin.    The  territory  of  the  As- 


STATES. 


N.  Germany  (1860)... 
Bavaria  (1868)... 

Wartemberg(1869)... 
Baden  (1868)... 


No. 
Offlccii 


4,520 

1,061 

435 

485 


lUmns. 


20,990,789 

2,988,109 
1,865,000 


20,725,606  tbalen* 

2,988,11)0  florine. 
1,486,700     ** 


The  Dumber  of  letters,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
papers, passing  though  the  post-offices,  was  as 
follows : 


STATES. 

Pri^U  Lrtton. 

OOdal  Lrtten. 

PampU^ti. 

Nvwtpapcn. 

North-Oerman  Confederation  (1869) 

Bavaria (1868) 

Wflrtemberg (1869) 

Baden (1888) 

248,263,198 
42,485,444 
15,227,943 
14.915.000 

40,056,848 
7,025,292 
8.009,788 
1,871,000 

48,867,922 
2,877,000 

152,869,781 
68,451.975 
18,086,^ 
12,571,000 

The  German- Austrian  Telegraph  Union  ex- 
tends over  all  the  German  states,  the  Austro- 
Ilungarian  monarchy,  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  length  of  telegraph-lines,  on  January  1, 
1869,  was:  In  the  North-German  Confedera- 
tion, 14,850  miles;  length  of  wire,  48,558 
miles ;  in  Bavaria,  length  of  lines,  2,491  miles, 
length  of  wire,  7,670  miles ;  in  Wdrtemberg, 
length  of  lines,  1,298  miles,  length  of  wire^ 
2,575  miles ;  in  Baden,  length  of  lines,  1,027 
miles,  length  of  wire,  2,677  miles.  The  num- 
ber of  dispatches  sent  over  the  various  lines  in 
Germany,  in  1868,  was  8,118,102. 

During  the  period  from  1859  to  1861  the 
annual  consumption  of  raw  cotton  averaged 
1,808,000  hundred-weights  net ;  -^'rom  1862  to 
1865  the  annual  consumption  fell  off  to  836,000 
hundred- weights;  while  from  1866  to  1868  it 
had  again  increased  to  1,364,000  hundred- 
weights per  annum.  The  proportion  of  im- 
ported yam  to  the  quantity  of  yarn  manufac- 
tured in  home  spinnerles,  out  of  the  above-men- 
tioned raw  material,  was,  ftom  1859  to  1861, 
44  per  cent. ;  from  1862  to  1865,  28  per  cent. ; 
fi-om  1866  to  1868,  26  per  cent.  This  shows 
that  the  home  production  of  yam  during  the 
latter  period  has  not  fallen  off  in  quantity  as 
compared  with  the  most  favorable  period  pre^ 
vious  to  the  cotton  crisis,  and  has  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  foreign  comnetition.  The  export 
of  cotton  yam  increased  from  20,959  hundred- 
weights,  in  1859,  to  69,270  hundred- weights,  in 
1868.  For  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
the  following  quantities  of  yarn  (imported  and 
home  made)  were  absorbed ;  from  1859  to  1861, 


1,482,000  hundred- weights;  from  1862 to  1805, 
806,000  hundred-weights ;  and  from  1866  to 
1868,  1,313,000  hundredweights  annually. 
Thus,  while  there  was  a  slight  diminution  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  the  produc- 
tion of  yarn  increased  instead  of  declined. 
The  proportion  of  cotton  consumed  in  German 
spinneries  to  the  quantity  used  in  Great  Brit- 
ain was :  from  1859  to  1861,  18.7  per  cent. ; 
from  1866  to  1868,  15.5  per  cent.  The  total 
value  of  the  cotton  used  in  the  states  of  the 
Zollvereln  during  the  eight  years  from  1861  to 
1868  was  estimated  at  $223,650,000. 

On  the  14th  of  January  the  North-GJerman 
Parliament  was  opened  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  delivered  the  following  speech  from  the 
throne : 

HoKOBiD  QzsTtnces  ov  tub  PABLiAsnnrr  of  thb 
NoBTH-GxRMAK  CoNrEDSRATiox :  In  the  name  of  the 
confederate  governments  I  hid  yon  welcome  to  the  last 
session  of  the  legislative  period.  In  this  session  vou 
will  be  called  upon  to  complete  and  farther  establish 
those  institutions  which  have  been  created  withyour 
cooperation,  and  have  come  into  existence  through  the 
unanimous  exertions  of  the  confederate  govemmenta. 
To  my  great  gratification,  the  devoted  labors  of  those 
persons  who  were  intrusted  with  the  preparadon  of  a 
penal  code  for  the  North-German  Confedoracv  have 
resulted  in  brinjoring  that  Important  work  to  sncn  a  de- 
gree of  completion  that  it  has  already  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Coundl,  and  is  ready  to  be  laid 
before  you  to-day.  While  this  code  perfects  the  na- 
tional unity  of  the  North-German  Confederation  lu 
one  of  the  most  important  fields  of  public  law,  it  con- 
tains at  the  same  time  features  which  show  a  marked 
progress  upon  the  penal  laws  at  present  in  force  in  tho 

*  One  thaler  =  00  cents ;  one  florin  *  40  cents. 
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territories  of  theOonfederatioD,  and  whloli  are  in  liar-  The  sentiment  of  national  unity  to  wliloh  the  prea- 

monj  with  the  reqairements  of  acienee  and  the  results  ent  treaties  owe  their  existence,  the  mutually  pledged 

of  firoitful  experience.  The  same  has  been  the  aim  in  a  word  of  German  princes,  and  the  commniuty  of  8a« 

kindred  branch  of  legislation,  namcJy ,^in  the  proposed  P^^fQ^  naUonal  interests^  tend  to  give  out  relationa 


pnnci 

tfaer  developed  in  the  laws  upon  freedom  of  residence  mjself  conident  that  mv  sincere  efforts  to  gratifj^  the 

and  in  the  trade  rerulalions,  will  obtain  its  final  ex-  wishes  of  nations  and  Ailfil  the  Te<|airements  of  oivili- 

tension  in  several  directions  bj  the  adoption  of  the  zation  bj  the  avoidance  of  any^  disturbance  of  peace 

laws  to  be  submitted  to  you.    A  bill  respecting  the  could  not,  with  the  help  of  Providence,  fail  of  success, 

acquirement  and  deprivation  of  the  rights  belonging  It  does  my  heart  good  to  be  able  to  announce  to-day 

to  a  subject  of  the  Bund  or  state  will  m  presented,  to  from  the  same  place  that  my  confidence  was  fUly 

meet  the  wiah  expressed  by  you  last  session.    The  justified. 

estahliahment  of  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  resi-  Among  the  governments  as  well  as  among  the  na- 

dence  has  drawn  attention  to  great  inequalities,  aria-  tlons  of  the  present  day  a  conviction  is  successfully 

ing  from  the  greatly- vaiying  regulations  in  the  sev-  making  way,  to  the  effect  that  to  each  political  commu- 

eral  oountriee  of  the  Bund,  in  connection  with  the  nity  belong  the  task  and  the  duty  oi  fostering  inde- 

righte  of  domicile  and  the  support  of  the  poor.    The  pendently  at  home  its  own  welfare  and  the  principles 

removal  of  these  inequalities — suggested,  mdeed,  by  of  freedom  and  justice,  and  that  the  armed  force  of 

you — could  not  be  long  delayed,  and  a  relief  and  each  country  is  destined  to  protect  its  own  indepen- 

dwelling-house  bill  wilibe  introduced,  which  is  cal-  dence,  not  to  assail  that  of  others, 

eulated  to  remove  the  most  prominent  of  the  evils  The  legislative  period  of  the  present  Parliament  is 

complained  of.    Those  impediments  still  existing  to  approachmg  a  clone.     By  its  former  successful  (lo- 

the  nill  development  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  tivity  and  the  fruitful  cooperation  between  the  con* 

residence,  which  arise  from  the  state  laws  on  direct  federate  governments  and  the  Parliament  in  their 

taxation,  are  to  be  removed  by  a  bill  now  before  the  labors,  the  federal  institutions  have  been  firmly 

Federal  Council.  founded,  and  have  developed  in  a  direction  destined 

The  position  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  former  to  prove  most  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  father- 

Schleawig-Holstein  army  claims  the  same  sympathy  land.    The  deliberations  of  the  present  session  will 

as  was  expressed  in  your  last  aession  but  one  witn  be  renewed,  and  your  energetic  activity  is  again 

regard  to  the  officers  of  that  army.    A  bill  on  this  claimed  for  the  furtherance  of  this  object.    By  ful- 

suoiect  will  be  laid  before  you.     The  reservation  filling  the  tasks  which  will  be  laid  before  you,  you 

made -in  the  federal  consulates  law,  in  favor  of  set-  will  bring  the  successful  career  of  the  present  Parlia* 

tling  the  competency  of  the  federal  consuls  to  cele-  ment  to  a  termination  which  will  cause  the  labora  it 

brate  marriages  and  to  authenticate  the  position  of  has  exacted  to  be  rewarded  with  a  nation's  thanks, 

individuals,  will  be  dealt  with  by  a  bill  to  be  pre-  and  secure  for  it  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of 

sented  to  you.  and  the  bill  respeotln{(  the  position  of  the  institutions  of  tne  fatherland, 

federal  officials  will  again  be  submitted  to  you  for  , 

decision.    The  increase  of  trade  and  the  reform  of  On  February  18th,  Dr.  Simson  was  reelected 

the  sugar-tax  have  enabled  the  Government,  while  president,  and  the  Duke  von  Ujest  and  Count 

maintaining  the  basis  of  prudent  ^culatipn,  to  fix  in  Bennintrsen  vice-presidents  of  the  Assembly, 

^r:viSjftu»ens!ixSS^^^^^^  ^l,^\^^^  «^V''  "^'^f-frf "?l^«'^^^^^^^^ 

the  customs,  the  taxes  upon  articles  of  consumption,  1^5.     No  opposition  candidate  received  more 

and  the  suiplus  from  the  postal  service.  A  prospect  than  five  votes.  At  the  discussion  of  the 
is  therefore  aiforded  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  treaty  with  Bflden,  Deputy  Lasker,  in  behalf 
Btill  excessive  expenditure  necessitated  by  the  de-  ^f  the  National  Liberals,  moved  the  earliest 
l^^^q^t:n^XtlT^^^  r^ible  acceptance  of  the  offer  of  Baden  to 
covered  by  the  Bund's  own  revenue.  become  a  member  of  the  JS  ortn-Orerman  Oon- 
Preparatory  steps  toward  the  arrangement  con-  federation.  Count  Bismarck,  in  reply,  de- 
templated  innrtiolefour  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  for  nounced  the  motion  as  an  untimely  one.  He 
the  na^onal  imion  of  the  North-German  Confederal  ^^^  ^hat  the  acknowledged  patriotic  devotion 
tion  with  the  South-German  States,  are  the  object  of  -  -q^a^^  *,^^a^a  ^^  «^«*w.«i*  k„*  u<,  ^^^^.o^/i^ 
my  incessant  attention,  A  jurisdiction  treaty,  which  ?^  ^^^^^  needed  no  comment,  but  its  entrance 
will  be  submitted  to  your  approval,  has  been  con-  mto  the  North-German  Confederation  would 
eluded  with  the  grand-ducny  of  Baden,  with  the  not  settle  the  German  question,  but  only  tend 
object  of  extending,  in  a  national  sense,  beyond  the  to  increase  the  opposition  in  the  other  South- 
frontiers  of  the  feiJeral  territory,  the  principles  of  German  States.  Mr.  Lasker  then  withdrew  his 
commumty  of  legal  protection  which  obtain  through-  -"^jiu^ft^wvaw^o.  -^  ,  ^  ^  ,  *i,^  t>a««"u«*«« 
out  the  North-German  Confederation  by  mean?of  motion.  On  the  6th  of  March  the  Reichstag 
the  law  for  affording  legal  assistance.  Bv  a  bill,  voted  the  extension  of  uniform  weights  and 
which  is  to  be  brought  forward  to  supply  defects  in  measures  to  the  states  of  South  Germany, 
the  law  on  wei^htsand  measures,  it wiU  become pos-  gjHy  ^^^q  adopted,  securing  the  rights  of  au- 
Bible  to  umtem  a  common  system,  mthat  respect,  xi  ^«„  «^j  «Vrxfs«i»;«,,  ««t^Uo1  -r^^-r^i^Tnt^n*  Knf 
with  other  German  states,  byUo  mutual  odmissioS  ^J'^^s,  and  abolishing  capital  punishment,  but 
of  the  reformed  arrangements.  In  consequence  of  Count  Bismarck  declared,  with  regard  to  the 
my  mediation,  the  Bund  has  willingly  cooperated  in  latter,  that  the  Federal  Council  would  not  ftp- 
the  establishment  of  a  commission  on  the  South  Ger-  prove  it  A  postal  convention  between  the 
man  fortresses,  hj  agreeing  to  an  undivided  proprie-  ^  j^^  g^^  ^  ^1,^  North-German  Confcd- 
torship  in  the  fortifications.  The  entirety  of  the  ..  i  ^  «  Atis^.i 
treaties  which  connect  the  north  of  Germony  with  oration  was  also  ratified.  . 
the  south  is  a  security  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  The  King  of  Prussia  closed  the  session  of 
common  German  fatherland,  and  affords  those  trusty  the  Reichstag,  May  27th,  at  Berlin,  with  the 
guarantees  which  are  mherent  in  the  strength  and  following  speech  from  the  throne : 
complete  organization  of  the  North-German  Bund.  °    ^ 

The  confidence  which  our  South-German  allies  re-  Hovobxd  Gxrtlzicxv  :  The  task  of  the  first  Par- 
pose  in  these  guarantees  is  based  upon  complete  liamcnt  of  the  Confederation  was  to  introduce  the 
reciprocity.  most   essential    disposition  of   the    constitutional 
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rfffime,  widoT  the  fonn  of  org^anlo  laws,  into  the  tion  that  the  satiafaotion  with  which,  in  this  place, 

political  and  cItU  life  of  the  people.    You  have,  in  we  perceive  the  striking  results  of  the  common  activ- 

the  course  of  four  laborious  sessions,  advanced  the  ity  will  he  shared  throughout  the  German  countiy 

aooomplishment  of  that  work  in  such  a  manner  that  and  also  beyond  the  frontiers.    The  great  effects 

you,  as  well  as  myself,  will  feel  a  satisfaction,  at  the  which  have  been  achieved  in  so  short  a  tun«,  bj 

dose  of  this  legislative  period,  in  easting  a  retro-  means  of  a  free  aooord  between  the  fedeml  govern- 

spective  glance  at  the  results  of  your  devoted  activity,  ments  and  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  render 

The  Confederation  owes  to  those  efforts  the  most  the  whole  people  jointly  interested  in  the  accomplish- 

important  reidizatlon,  and  among  others  that  of  fix-  ment  of  Uie  nopes  attached  to  the  creation  of  the 

inff  the  rules  of  federal  nationality,  the  right  of  dom-  Confederacy.    All  these  facts  prove  that  the  German 

ioue,  purchase  of  real  property,  and  liberty  of  trades  mind,  without  renouncing  the  ftee  development  in 

and  professions.  which  its  strength  reposes,  knows  how  to  fund  union 

You  have  regulated,  by  means  of  laws  and  treaties,  in  the  common  love  of  all  for  the  fktherland.    The 

the  conditions  for  acquiring  or  forfeiting  federal  ana  results  obtained  by  confidence  and  incessant  labor  in 

state  rights  of  citizenship,  suppressing  the  exeep-  the  domiun  of  prosperity  and  progress,  of  order  and 

tional  taxes  which  in  each  country  of  the  Confedera-  liberty  in  our  own  lana,  also  give  to  ibreigners  the 

tion  were   imposed   on  individuals   belonging   to  certitude  that  the  Northern  Confederation,  in  the 

others,  abolishing  the  police  restrictions  on  mar-  realization  of  its  interior  reforms  and  of  its  conatitu- 

riages,  estabiishmff  the  independence  of  the  par-  tional  national  union  with  the  states  of  the  South, 

ticular  rights  of  the  state  apart  from  the  religious  displays  the  Gorman  strength,  not  to  menace  others, 

distinctions,  directing  the  federal  flag,  protecting  but  to  solidly  establish  the  general  peace.  ■  That  at- 

German  navigation  by  legations  and  consmatos.  and  titude  procures  us  the  confidence  and  consideration 

regulating  the  effective  action  of  the  consuls  ana  the  of  foreign  peoples  and  governments.    . 
rights  attributed  to  those  ftinotionaries  of  the  Con-         -,,     ^  ^    ,.  ^  ^«  ,,       , 

federation.    By  the  abolition  of  the  Elbe  dues  and        The  Oastoilis  Parliament  (Zollparlament)  as- 

by  the  establishment  of  proper  rules,  the  liberty  of  sembled  on  April  21st ;  the  principal  measures 

the  Gennan  rivers,  so  long  desired,  has  been  reali^^^^^  adopted  were,  the  ratification  of  a  treaty   of 

The  series  of  treaties  by  which  the  postal  relations  ^«^V„«-^^  «,uv  xr^^;..^.  «»  i^^^^^t,^  ^P4^i,^  ••^■^ 

of  the  Confederation  abroad  were  ertablished  on  a  commerce  with  Mexico ;  an  moreaae  of  the  rate 

liberal  basis  have  been  extended  by  arrangements  Of  duty  on  coffee;  the  abolition  of  tne  onerous 

concluded  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  regulations  controlling  the  manufacture  of  beet- 

of  America,  and  which  measures  you  have  sanctioned,  root  sugar ;  the  adoption  of  a  revised  tariff 

The  organization  of  the  fedend  army  is  terminated.  ^^  ^^    extension  of  uniform  coinage  to  the 

and  the  navy  of  the  Confederation  has,  by  means  of  ""^        «  a     tv  vT  ^  iij.      ^{S?„,  .^ 

the  resources  which  you  have  guanmteed,  entered  on  ^},^^^?  ©f  South  Germany.    King  William,  in 

a  course '  of  development  which  promises  to  that  dismissmg  the  members  of  the  Parliament  at 

branch  of  our  national  armament  a  rank  correspond-  the  close  of  its  three-years  legislative  period, 

^«.  ^  Si?  legiBlative  aspirations  of  the  German  on  May  81st,  expressed  his  satisfaction  with 

nation.  The  finances  of  the  Confederation  have  been  av^  ^^JLu  ^pxi^^f^  ;i«i;v«.-**.;o>,»a  4.\x^  t,A^^4^^^ 

establUhed  on  a  firmer  basis.    The  taxation  of  artl-  the  result  of  the^deliberations,  the  adoption 

des  of  food,  regulated  by  the  Confederation,  has  of  the  revised  tariff,  anaoi  seyeral  other  meas- 

been  fixed  in  a  uniform  manner.  ures  proposed  by  the  allied  governments.     He 

By  the  establishment  of  a  stamp  duty  on  bills  of  called  their  action  a  praiseworthy  concession 

i'nutef  l>SSal  freed^^^^^^^  Z  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^f^'f.f  T"^""  ^^  ""  "^^ 

common  rules  of  hiw  which  the  constitution  requires  ^<>L^^  benefit  of  the  fatherland, 
has  been  hastened  on  in  a  manner  which,  four  ^eara        The  peaceable  relations  of  the  North*Ger- 

back,  wo  hardly  dared  to  hope  for.  The  bill  on  judi-  man  Oonfederation,  on  which  Kiug  William  in 


law  of  procedure,  the  examination  of  which  wiU  QiDg  of  June.     The. offer  of  the  Spanish  crown 

Boon  be  finished,  ooviated  the  difficiUties  opposed  by  to  a  prince  of  HohenzoUern  seemed,  in   the 

the  frontiers  of  the  states  to  the  efficacy  of  legal  opinion  of  the  French  Government,  to  involve 

decisions.    The  supnressipn  of  restrictions  on  the  ^'^^^      ^^  ^  ^  ^Yirea,t  to  France.     As 

interest  on  money,  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  of  i;  .         -T^*  u   j     i     \  Z'  j*  **""':" 

attachments  on  wages,  has  introduced  some  vei7  im-  Pnnoe  Leopold  declared  his  readiness  to  ac- 

portant  provisions  into  matters  affecting  political  cept  the  throne  with  the  approval  of  King 

economy^.    The  commercial  code  and  the  legislation  William,  as  the  head  of  the  nouse  of  Hohen- 

concernmg  bUls  of  exchange  were  voted  by  you  as  a^Hern,  France  demanded  that  the  King  of 

federal  laws,  and  both  of  them,  as  well  as  the  one  on  t> .'  «i^^„i  j  ^*„„^  *u^  ^-:«^^  a^  a^^izZz  4.\.^ 

oompanies  in  shares  and  that  on  copyright,  have  ^I"»»'*  «^^^^  ^^^  *^®  prmoe  to  deolme  the 

been  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  the  High  Court,  offered  throne.     The  war-cloud,  so  sudden]  j 

which  will  soon  commence  its  operations.    The  first  gathering  over  Europe,  seemed  to  be  happily 

rank  in  this  series  of  important  measures  belong  to  dispersed  when  Prince  Leopold  declared  that 

the  Uw  which  was  adopted  yesterday  bv  you  anS  the  f     ^    g^ke  of  peace  he  withdrew  his  accept- 
Federal  Council.    The  penal  code  belongs  to  that  ^?v     .^    y%>av^**v  ^  xvM^^xl.^^Jfw  »««  avvv|^i. 

totality  of  enactments  by  which  the  great  object  of  ^^^  9^  *d^  throne.     France,  however,  insisted 

German  judicial  unity  is  advanced  in  a  remarkable  that  she  could  not  be  satisfied  with  this  step, 

manner ;  it  could  only  be  brought  to  a  favorable  ter-  but  must  demand  from  Prussia  a  guarantee 

mination  by  some  saormces  of  opinion  beinfl- made  that  no  prince  of  the  house  of  HohenzoUern 

^riislSSeSVrp^^^  should  in  fature  be  permitted  to  aacend  the 

more  alfficult,  and  at  tne  same  time  more  productive,  opamsh  throne.     When  this  demand  was  m- 

that  the  questions  treated  and  the  solutions  thev  were  dignantly  rejected  by  Prussia,  France  hegan. 

to  receive  more  profoundly  affected  the  rights  of  the  great  German-French  War  which  was  to 
the  pubUc.    I  thank  you  for  your  devotecfness  in         ^^i  ^^  jj^^^jf       j^  dreadful  oonseqnences. 

making   these  saonfices;    you  have  thus  met  the  ^7,     rt^  t?         «**  «*««^*«"  w«w«^«o«v^55». 

wishes  formed  by  the  vaAous  governments.  ('^  Gbbmak-Fbbkoh  War  and  Fkawoe.) 
HoKORXD  GxNTLXMXK :  1  may  express  the  convlo-        On  July  14th,  King  William  left  Ems,  where 
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he  had  stayed  durliig  the  progress  of  the  ne-  tion  of  passions.    The  more  the  confederate  govem- 

gotiations,  for  Berlin,  and  was  received  with  ments  are  conscious  of  having  done  all  our  honor 

enthusiastic  demonstrations  all  a^^^^  SSfss^^f  p^aSr/a^^  the  ^.TrrclnSnl^^h^^  aj! 

On  the  18th  he  made  a  speech  to  a  great  crowd  pear  to  all  mmds  that  the  sword  has  been  thrust  into 

of  the  people  of  Berhn  who  came  to  congratn-  our  hands — the  more  confidently  shall  we  rely  upon 

late  him.    He  said  "he  was  not  responsible  the  united  will  of  the  German  governments,  both  of 

for  the  war  which  had  ^uat  hroken  out.    He  *»^»"^ai„'5^K^r4«S2?^^i 

might  personally  he  paasive  under  outrage,  hot  against  the  violence  of  foreign  invaders,  inasmuch 

Grermany,  even  from  beyond  the  seas,   had  as  we  pursue  no  other  object  tnan  the  lasting  estab- 

spoken.    Sacrifices  were   sure.    Prussia  had  lishment  of  peace  in  Europe.    God  will  be  with  us, 

been  spoiled  by  her  rapid  riotories  in  two  "  He  was  with  our  forefathers, 

wars,  and  perhaps  a  worse  fate  awaited  her  The  demands  by  the  Government  of  an  ex- 

now.    He,  however,  knew  what  to  hope  from  traordinary  war-credit,  and  of  the  prolonga- 

God,  the  army,  and  the  people."    On  the  19th  tion  of  the  legislative  period  in  order  to  avoid 

the  North-German  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  necessity  of  new  elections,  were  granted 

the  King  with  the  following  speech  from  the  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and  the  extraor- 

throne :  dinary  session  of  the  Reichstag  closed  on  the 

„            ^                           .^              ■  21  st  July,  the  ceremony  of  a  formal  dismis- 

^f^:^^^^r,^^.f'y^.^jZn  ^  of  the  deputies  bemg  dispe^d  wi«..in 

meeting  I  bade  you  welcome  from  this  place  in  the  view  of  the  grave  aspect  of  political  affairs, 

name  or  the  allied  governments,  it  was  with  joy  and  and  the  enormous  pressure  of  business  in  the 

gratitude  that-I  was  able  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  chancery  of  the  Bund. 

that,  by  the  help  of  God,  success  had  rewarded  my  q^  November  24th,  the  Reichstag  again  as- 

ainoere  efforts  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  „^^vi^j    •„   «^«„i«,    o^««;««       tv.^   iLr;,^;.,^^. 

the  requirements  of  civilization  by  avoidiilg  any  dis-  ^™^^®^^  ^  regular    session.      The  Mmister 

turbanoe  of  the  peace  of  Europe.    If,  notwithstand-  Delbrttok,  who  by  order  of  the  Kmg  opened 

ing  this  assurance,  the  menace  and  imminence  of  the  Parliament,  said  it  would  have  given  his 

war  have  now  laid  upon  the  confederate  govern-  Majesty  great  satisfaction,  if  he  could  have 

mente  the  duty,  of  caHmg  you  together  for  an  ex-  ^^   present  to  thank  God  in  the  midst  of  the 

traordinary  session,  you  as  well  as  ourselves  will  be  ^'"  p»ww«  bv  *'"'»^  v»vu,  *i*  vi*o  «j*«o« 

animated  with  the  conviction  that  the  North-German  representatives  of  the  nation,  for  the  successes 

Confederation  has  labored  to  improve  the  national  with  which  the  German  arms  had  been  favored, 

forces,  not  to  imperil,  but  to  protect  more  efficiently  and  to  acknowledge  with  profound  gratitude 

universal  peace:  and  that,  when  we  call  upon  this  j^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^he  national  attitude  and  the  una- 

national  army  to  defend  our  independence,  we  only  ^.^-x^  ^f  i>«  ji«^A«+  i^  «av.«^:«»  *-k«  ^^o»« 

obey  the  mandates  of  honor  and  duty.  ^  ^The  can-  nimity  of  Parhament,  m  affording  the  means 

didature  of  a  German  prince  for  the  Spanish  throne,  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war,  had  aided 

with  the  bringing  forward  and  withdrawal  of  which  those  successes.     After  alluding  to  the  glorious 

the  confederate  governments  had  nothing  to  do,  victories  gained  by  the  German  armies,  he  ex- 

and  which  intewBted   the  North-German  Confed-  pressed  his  regret  that  those  who  held  power 

eration  only  m   so   far   as   the   government  of  a  i'*^'*'^  "•"  **'&  y           .«       x-l       x       ^hT    i? 

friendly  country  appeared  to  base  upon  its  success  !»  France  chose  to  sacrihce  the  strength  ot  a 

the  hope  of  acqumng  for  a  sorely-tried  people .  a  noble  nation  in  a  hopeless  struggle,  instead  of 

pledge  for  a  regular  and  peaceful  government,  af-  ordering  the  election  of  a  National  Assembly, 

ibrded  the  Emperor  of  the  French  a  pretext  for  a  ^hj^h  ^ould  deliberate  on  the  present  and  fu- 

c(uu8  Mlu  put  forward  in  a  manner  which  has  long  .   .^  «+«*^  ^*  *v«.  a^««4.»«>      tt^  »^<ka  ^f  /xri;ni/^Tl 

been  untnSwn  in  the  annals  of  diplomatic  inter-  ♦j'*?  »^^  ^^  the  country.     He  was  of  opmion 

couiBc,  and  adhered  to  after  the  removal  of  the  very  that  peace  would  he  imperilled  in  tutnre  by 

pretext  itseli^  with  that  disregard  for  the  people's  the  remembrances  which  this  war  would  leave 

right  for  the  blessings  of  peace,  of  which  the  history  Jq  France,  when,  hy  the  recovery  of  her  own 


was  only  because  in  her  then  divided  state  she  knew  renew  the  struggle.     It  was,  ahove  all  things, 

not  her  own  strength.    To-day,  when  the  links  of  necessary  that  a  Strong  frontier  should  be  es- 

all  intellectual  and  rightful  communion,  which  bejjan  tablished  for  Germany,  as  a  bar  against  the 

l^lo^l^T^^'^hi^^'^^rr:^''^^^^  j^gresaion*  of  fatare  rulerB  of  France,  The 
man  nation  contains  within  itself  the  will  and  the  Government  felt  sure  that  the  patriotism  of 
power  to  repel  the  renewed  aggression  of  France.  It  the  North-German  Parliament  would  not  re- 
18  not  arrogance  that  puts  these  words  Into  my  mouth,  fijgg  the  means  still  required  for  the  attain- 
The  wnfederatogovenimentsimd  myself  a^^^  ment  of  those  objects.  The  sentiments  of 
with  full  consciousness  that  victory  and  defeat  are  in  "tT"  x,.  j  v™  ^r«^^»4iv<.«.^  4^  +1.^  n^w^txr* 
the  hands  of  Him  who  decides  the  fate  of  battles,  unity  had  been  stren^hened  m  the  German 
With  a  clear  eye  we  have  measured  the  responsibility  hearts,  and  peoples  and  princes  were  now  con- 
which,  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God  and  of  man-  yinced  that  stronger  links  of  union  than  those 
kind,  must  fall  upon  him  who  dritfs  mto  war  two  afforded  by  international  treaties  were  needed 
^reat  and  peace-loving  nations,  bot£  equally  emoy-  y^^^ween  the  North  and  South.  A  Oonstitu- 
vag  and  desinng  the  blessmgs  of  a  Christian  civilizar •  r.  * ^ !"'" /^  >,  rTiTjiJ*  X T  i.  \^a 
tion  and  of  an  mcreasing  prosperity,  both  called  to  tion  for  the  German  Confederation,  which  had 
a  more  wholesome  rivalry  than  the  sangainary  con-  been  agreed  upon  by  the  North-German  Con- 
flict of  arms.  Tet  those  who  hold  power  in  France  federation  and  the  grand-duchies  of  Baden  and 
lutre,  by  preconcerted  misstotenjents,  found  means  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  unanimously  adopted  by 
to  work  upon  the  legitimate  but  excitable  national  77^^  ji  i  r»^„r«ii  «^ni.i  k^  i<.;^  k^Ax*^  *\^^JL 
aentiments^of  our  gr5it  neighboring  people,  for  the  the  Federal  Council,  would  be  laid  before  them 
furthezance  of  personal  interests  and  the  gratifioa-  for  approval.     An  imaerstranaing  had  been 
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arrived  at  upon  a  similar  basis  with  Bayaria,  approved  the  Federal  treatiei,  and  Toted  a  fur- 

and  it  was  hoped  that  the  negotiations  with  ther  war-credit  of  3,662,000  florms. 
WUrtemberg  wooid  also  have  a  favorable  re-       The  proposition  to  consolidate  the  isaoes  of 

salt.  the  new  loan  of  100,000,000  thalera  ($69,000,- 

The  treaty  uniting  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  000)  was  accepted  on  December  dd.    On  the 

with  the  North-German  Confederation  was  6th  of  the  same  month,  the  bankers  of  Berim 

signed  on  November  2dd,  subject  to  the  ratifi-  paid  in  84,000,000  thalera  ($28,460,000),  and 

cation  of  the  Ohambers.  aononnoed  their  readiness  to  take  17,000,000 

On  the  28th  of  November,  the  North-Ger-  thalers  more.     Crovemment  decided  to  offer 

man  Parliament   granted  the   extraordinary  only  aboat  £3,000,000  ontside  of  Germany. 

war-credit  demanded  by  the  Government,  by  a  Bonds  of  the  loan  were  issued  of  the  denomi- 

vote  of  178  yeas  to  9  nays.    On  the  same  day,  nations  of  100,  500,  and  1,000  thalera,  dated 

Minister  DelbrUck  announced  to  the  House  the  November  1,  1870.    In  London,  on  December 

ratification  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  11th,  their  price  was  951>  plus  interest  accrued 

treaty  providing  for  the  entrance  of  the  king-  at  the  dates  of  the  instalments,  which,  indud- 

dom  of  Wttrtemberg  into  the  Confederation.  ing  deposits,  were  to  be  made,  the  first  on  De- 

Early  in  December,  Parliament  voted  an  ad-  cember  22d,  the  second  on  January  20, 1871, 

dress  to  tiie  King  of  Prussia,  inviting  him  to  and  the 'third  on  February  28,  1871. 
assume  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Gennany,  with       In  an  article  on  the  position  assumed  by 

the  assent  of  the  other  German  sovereigns.  Denmark  toward  Germany,  the  semi-official 

A  deputation  of  members  was  sent  immedi-  North-Qtrmma  Oaastte  of  April  14th  allDded 

ately  to  the  royal  headquarters  before  Paris,  to  some  debates  in  the  Danish  Chambers  on 

to  present  it  to  his  H<Odsty.    On  December  the  naval  budget,  saying  that  these  debates 

6th  the  King  of  Bavaria,  in  a  letter  to  King  were  in  keeping  with  the  attitude  of  Denmark 

William,  urged  him  to  accept  the  offer,  while  with  reference  to  article  five  of  the  Trea^  of 

the  sovereigns  oi  the  other  states  also  gave  Prague.    The  obligations  entered  into  toward 

their  assent.  Austria  by  Prussia  in  the  treaty  of  peace  were 

On  December  18th  the  King  received  the  easy  of  fulfilment,  but  Denmark  insisted  upon 

deputation  of  the  Parliament  of  the  North-  the  cession  of  North  Schleswig  aa  &r  as  Flena- 

G^rman  Confederation  at  Y ersaillea,  and  ad-  burg,  a  territory  which  would  embrace  Alaen 

dressed  them  as  follows :  and  DdppeL    This  demand  could  not  be  con- 

GxHTLXHXir:  In  reoeivhig  you  here  on  foreign  ter-  ceded.    The  DJennebrucht  or  Apenrade  line 

ritoxy,  far  diiitant  from  the  German  fhtntier,  I  am  would  admit  a  discussion.    From  the  debates 

prompted  to  expreaa  my  gratitude  to  that  Providence  Jq  the  Danish  Rigsdag,  says  the  GiueUe,  it  was 

^e^r  rtt«r^^tri^^  ^  -VV^-l  that  an^W  existed  flTsn^^ 

given  VLB  victories  which  we  hardly  dared  to  hope  or  oi  an  attack  and  bombaroment  of  uopenoa- 

to  ask  for.    When,  last  summer,  I  asked  your  sup-  gen  by  a  North-German  fleet,  and  this  fear 

port  in  this  great  war,  you  gave  me  that  support  to  was  openly  expressed  in  the  secret  gitting 

Its  fullest  extent.    I  thank  you  in  my  name  and  in  ^^  ^j^^  Chamber.     It  was  therefore  evident 

that  of  the  army  ana  nation.  xi.  *.      i.    r\^     ^v. •-.  j. 

The  victorious  armies  among  which  you  have  V^at    at   Copenhagen   coiyectures    were    m- 

Bought  me  have  found,  in  the  saorifioing  spirit  of  dulged  m  With  regard  to  eventualities  which 

the  country,  enooun^ement  and  support  amid  battles  might  force  Germany  to  undertake,  in  self- 

and  privaUons.    ^  ,  .      .  .       .       .  .  defence,  hostilities  against  the  Danish  capitaL 

The  means  voted  for  the  continuation  of  the  war  ta  „««™Lj  «„  ;<?  •^i;™*^  «,«»  ■^\^r^^j\  «^^«  liic.^ 

by  the  late  Diet  have  given  a  new  proof  that  the  na-  It  aeemed  as  if  reliance  was  phioed  np;on  allws 

tion  is  determined  to  exert  all  its  ener^es.    The  po-  ^ho    could    keep  the    high-sea    against    the 

litioal  life  of  the  (Germans  wiU  develop  itself  all  the  North-German  fleet,  and  that  with  this  idea 

more  because  the  basU  offered  to  the  EouUi-German  efforts  had  been  made  to  induce  these  allies  to 

allies  is  of  their  own  free  choice.    I  hope  those  states  y^^^^  j^^  g^  j^^^  ^  f^^^  ^  possible,  botii  QQ 

yet  to  be  consulted  will  follow  the  same  path.  ,     j   ■**;  5,1     *y**^  «  t^*"™"*^  "v""  «* 

The  summons  addressed  to  me  by  the  King  of  Ba-  ^^^  *^"  »®ft-     I"®  Gaeette  thought  there  waa 

varia  to  re^sUblish  the  imperial  dignity  of  the  ancient  no  hope  of  reconciliation  with  Denmark,  and 

German  empire  has  deeply  moved  me,  and  not  my  that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  ipaVing  the 

own  feelings  nor  even  my  own  judgment  has  deter*  attempt. 

mined  my  decision  only.    In  the  unanimous  voice  of         nnTrirkTTPTA    rL&«./^i.oi  Tk^^^^r.^  «>«    «  n« 

the  GermMi  princes,  tfie  free  cities,  and  the  German  ,   GOICOURIA,  Goieral  DoMwao  D^  a  On- 

nation,  I  can  recognise  a  call  of  Providence,  which  I  ban  revolutioniBt  of  great  energy  and  ezeen- 

can  obey  with  God's  blessing.    The  Kinff  of  Bavaria  tive  ability,  bom  in  Cuba,  in  17(19 ;  garroted 

has  informed  me  that  the  assent  of  all  uie  German  at  Principe  Fort,  Havana,  by  order  of  a  drmm- 

a^iSte^^^^^^  ^."'f- '"^*"^'?^i1^^Jt^^  Anenthn- 

painftd  sacrifices  which  we  m  undergoing,  and  which  «*8tw  patriot,  he  had  early  favored  measarea 

touch  my  heartas  yours,  will  not  be  in  vain,  we  will  for  the  liberation  of  Cuba  from  the  Spanish 

not  ley  aside  our  arms  until  Germany's  frontier  has  yoke,  and  was  driven  from  the  island  by  the 

^°.&^T*^?^^^^™^i?.".  v'*°^"-       1,  ^  .  Spanish  Government  nearly  thirty  yeara  pre- 

The  mrth-German  Diet  has  been  called  upon  to  ..fl.-,-,  ;«  «r»«imrtTiA««/k  ***•  y,\n  uu^wJi  ^^-^A^^Zi^^ 

cooperate  In  the  work  of  the  unification  of  Germany.  1^  '^  "^  consequence  of  his  hberal  tendencusk 

I  thank  it  for  its  almost  unanimous  assent  to  the  1*®  had  made  Jus  nome  m  Mississippi,  and 

treatiesgiviDgorganicexpressionsto  the  unity  of  the  there  he  co5perated  with  Lopes  in  his  disas- 

nation.  trous   filibustering    expeditions  in  1849-'52, 

On  the  2l8t,  the  Diet  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  though  he  did  not  go  to  Cuba  in  person.    Ho 
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eadflft^ored^  but  in  Tain,  to  restrain  the  rash-  Committee  of  Privj  Council  on  Educatiou, 
ness  of  Loflez,  and  effect  a  perfect  internal  or-  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
gmnization  before  invading  the  island*  After  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  the  same 
the  death  of  Lopez,  GoicooHa  applied  himself  as  in  1869.  {See  Aitnual  Ctolopjedia  for 
to  the  organization  of  a  new  expedition  on  a  1869,  art.  Gbxat  Bsitun.)  The  number  of 
larger  aci^  and  General  Quitman  was  chosen  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
as  its  leader.  Quitman  entered  into  the  scheme  reduced  to  652  by  the  disfranchising  of  two 
with  great  enthuaiasm,  and  organized  a  staff  English  and  two  Irish  boroughs.  The  Glad- 
embraoing  the  names  of  Gustavus  W.  Smith,  stone  Cabinet  continued  in  power  throughout 
Mansfield  LoveU,  and  G^rge  B.  McClellan.  the  year,  though  with  a  slightly-waning  ma- 
Gtoieonria  was  business  manager  and  treasurer  jority  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  conse- 
to  the  enterprise,  and  proved  a  very  efficient  quence  of  its  stringent  measures  for  carrying 
man  in  that  position.  Among  the  oontribu-  tne  Irish  Peace-Preservation  Bill,  and  the  al- 
tifioa  to  the  oanae^  was  a  half-bciaheL  of  jew-  leged  incompleteness  and  somewhat  objection- 
dry,  ^ven  by  the  patriotic  ladies  of  Cuba,  able  features  of  the  Irish  Land-Reform  Bill. 
From  some  reason  never  made  public,  this,  the  These  bills,  which  were  the  most  important 
most, respectable  of  the  expeditions  gotten  up  measures  of  the  session,  were  not  passed  with- 
for  the  benefit  of  Cuba,  was  suddenly  aban-  out  material  amendments— some  of  them  ef- 
doned.  After  the  failure  of  this  scheme.  Gen-  fecting  considerable  changes  in  their  character, 
eral  Croioouris  became  associated  with  Gen-  They  were  finally  enacted  by  a  large  minority 
eral  Walker  in  his  noted  Nicaraguan  expe-  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  small  one  in 
dition;  but  they  did  not  long  agree,  and  the  House  of  Lords.  An  act  for  the  promo- 
Gk^oouria  returned  to  the  United  States  and  tion  of  elementary  education  in  England  was 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  while  the  head-  idso  passed,  which,  while  defective  in  many 
strong  Walker  perisheid  like  his  filibustering  of  its  provisions,  as  will  be  found  on  trial,  was 
predeoessor  Lopez.  During  the  late  civil  war,  yet  a  long  step  in  advance  on  that  important 
Goieottria  came  to  Louisiana  and  engaged  in  subject.  The  measure  is  only  tentative,  and 
trade  and  transportation,  not  taknig  part  in  is  based,  though  with  considerable  differences, 
tiie  war.  When  the  Cuban  revolution  broke  on  the  district-school  laws  in  New  England 
out,  he  became  prominent  in  the  movement,  and  New  York.  Elementary  education,  es- 
aothig  principally  as  an  organizer  and  man-  peclolly  among  the  poorer  classes  in  England, 
ager  of  expeditions  from  this  country ;  but  in  has  been  painmlly  neglected.  By  the  new  act 
an  evil  hour  he  was  led  to  visit  the  camp  of  the  rate-bill  system  is  maintained,  but  the  lo- 
the  insurgents,  and  was  taken  prisoner  near  cal  school-boards  have  the  power  to  pay  the 
Nnevitas.  He  was  treated  with  great  cruelty  whole  or  any  part  of  the  school-fees  payable 
by  his  captors,  sent  at  once  to  prison,  and  his  at  any  public  elementary  school  by  any  child 
trial  by  court-martial  took  place  the  same  day.  whose  parents  are  in  their  opinion  too  poor  to 
He  was  executed  at  eight  oWock  the  next  pay  the  same.  Whether  they  will  avail  them- 
moming,  and  compelled  at  three  ▲.  m.  to  march  selves  of  this  option  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
two  and  a  half  mues  to  the  place  of  execution,  aversion  of  the  tax-payers  to  be  assessed  for 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  on  Thk  Unitbd  Einch  the  benefit  of  others  in  this  way,  which  bos 
Dox  or  GsBAT  Bbitaht  AiTD  Irrlasd, — Area,  always  been  an  obstacle  to  th^  success  of  pub- 
120,879  English  square  miles,  or  62^448,127  lie  elementary  education  in  England,  will,  we 
statute  acres.  Estimated  population  m  1870,  fear,  lead  the  local  boards  to  be  very  slow  in 
80,838,210.  Government,  a  constitutional  mon-  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  parents  are  too 
arehy,  in  whieh  the  greater  measure  of  actual  poor  to  pay  the  school-fees.  They  will  be 
power  resides  in  the  ministry,  who  represent  likely  to  mcline  to  the  other  alternative,  that 
the  views  of  the  minority  of  the  House  of  the  child  can  go  without  the  instruction.  The 
Commons  for  the  time  being.  Queen,  Victoria  provision  should  have  been  mode  peremptory, 
I.,  who  suooeeded  to  the  throne  June  20,  1887,  not  optional. 

and  was  crowned  June  28,  1888.  Heir-appar-  The  course  of  the  administration  in  regard 
ent  to  the  throne,  her  eldest  son,  Albert  Ed-  to  the  Continental  war,  and  the  proposition 
ward.  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Cabinet  formed  of  Russia  in  regard  to  the  abrogation  of  a 
December  9,  1868,  under  the  premiership  of  portion  of  the  treaty  .of  1856,  occasioned 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Was  partially  some  animadversion ;  but,  though  not  marked 
changed  in  July,  1870,  in  consequence  of  the  by  the  boldness  and  decision  which  character- 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  (See  Clxr-  ized  her  Government  in  the  times  when  she 
sarooif,  in  this  volume.)  Earl  Granville,  who  was  the  leading  power  in  Europe,  it  is  difficult 
had  been  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  say  that,  under  her  present  circumstances, 
was  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Office ;  Earl  she  could  have  taken  any  other  course  without 
Kimberley,  who  had  been  Lord  Privy  Seal,  involving  herself  in  a  costly  and  protracted 
was  made  Secretary  for  the  Colonies ;  Vis-  war.  Discretion  is,  sometimes,  the  better  part 
count  Halifax,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  of  valor. 

State  for  India  in  the  last  Palmerston  Admin-        The  relations  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United 

istration,  was  made  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  and  Rt.  States  were  not  materially  changed  during  the 

Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  Vice-President  of  the  year.    The  Alabama*  claims  were  held  in  abey- 
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ance,  though  early  in  18T1  a  joint  High  Com-  tivel^  limited  traffic,  but  nin.e  of  the  leading 

mission  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Washington  roads,  including  nearly  one-half  the  whole  ex- 

for  the  settlement  of  all  questions  at  issue  be-  tent  of  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  did 

tween  the  two  countries.    The  questions  grow-  pay  dividends  in  1870. 

ing  out  of  troubles  concerning  the  fisheries  on  Statisticb  ih  1870. — ^I.  TmAiscBa,  1.  Seva- 
the  coast  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  North  nu^.— The  gross  receipts  of  the  public  revenae 
American  colonies,  which  had  occasioned  some  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending 
unpleasant  feeling,  were  to  be  submitted  to  March  81,  1870,  were  £78,960,009  ISs.  7id.  = 
this  commission  for  a^udication.  $894,800,049,  and  the  net  receipts  for  the  same 
The  railway  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  period  £75,674,196  Ss.  Oid.=  $378,370,982.  Of 
is  still  extending.  Complete  statistics  from  all  the  gross  receipts,  there  were  collected  from 
the  lines  are  not  attainable  of  later  date  than  imported  goods,  as  customs  (under  which  head 
January,  1868.  At  that  time  there  were  14,-  were  included,  in  the  order  of  their  revenue 
247  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic ;  the  total  productiveness,  tobacco  and  snuff,  sugar  unre- 
capital  paid  up,  including  shares,  loans,  float-  lined,  tea,  rum,  brandy,  wine,  refined  sugar, 
ing  debt,  etc.,  of  these  lines,  was  £502,262,867  various  spirits,  coffee,  currants,  raisins,  com, 
=  $2,511,814,435,  or  more  than  the  nearly  four  molasses,  chicorj,  Geneva  cordials,  cocoa,  figs, 
times  greater  extent  of  railways  in  the  United  etc.),  £28,569,892  17s.  6d.  =  $117,849,464;  ex- 
States.  The  total  number  of  passengers  car-  eiss  (which  includes  duties  on  home  prodnc- 
ried  the  year  previous  was  287,807,904,  an  tions  and  occupations,  as,  for  instance,  on  dia- 
average  of  20,201  per  mile.  The  total  amount  tilled  spirits,  malt,  licenses,  railways,  hackney- 
of  traffic  receipts  was  £39,479,999  =  $197,240,-  carriages,  sugar,  chicory,  etc.),  £22,605,285  Ss* 
000,  or  an  average  of  £2,771  ==  $13,855  per  6id.  =  $113,026,426 ;  stamps  (which  includes 
mile.  The  total  working  expenses  were  £19,-  much  the  same  items  as  with  us),  £9,545,751 
848,952  =  $99,244,760,  and  the  net  receipts  or  6s.  4id.  =  $47,728,757 ;  taxes  (including  land 
profits  were  £19,631,047  =  $98,155,235.  The  and  assessed  taxes,  the  property  and  income 
increase  in  the  length  of  lines  has  averaged,  tax,  and  comprising,  under  the  head  of  assessed 
for  several  years,  about  545  miles,  so  that  in  taxes,  those  on  houses,  servants,  carriages, 
January,  1871,  there  should  have  been,  and  riding  and  other  horses,  and  armorial  bear- 
probably  were,  about  15,882  miles  of  railway  ings),  £14,930,602  15s.  8Jd,  =  $74,663,014  ; 
open  for  traffic.  The  cost  and  amount  of  busi-  the  post-office,  £4,687,260  12s.  10id.=$28,- 
ness  were  probably  not  increased  in  the  same  436,303 ;  the  telegraph  service,  £107,479  16s. 
proportion.  The  receipts  of  the  chief  lines  do  9d.  =  $537,399  ;  the  crown  lands,  £447,723 
not  compare  with  those  of  our  leading  rail-  lis.  4d.  ^  $2,238,618,  and  miscellaneous  items 
roads,  although  their  cost  was  greater.  For  amounting  to  £3,206,252  lOs.  6d.  =  $16,026, - 
instance,  the  Northeastern  Railway,  which  in  263.  There  was  an  excess  of  revenue  over 
its  various  branches  has  1,275  miles  of  railway,  expenditure  of  £6,369,501  =  $31,847,506.  The 
and  cost  for  construction,  etc.,  £40,683,385  =  revenue  estimates  for  the  jeer  ending  March 
$208,416,925,  or  about  double  the  cost  of  the  31,  1871,  were,  in  all.  £71,450,000  =  $867,- 
Pacific  Railway,  reported,  as  gross  receipts  in  350,000,  and  were  made  up  of  the  following 
1870,  £1,020,304  =  $5,101,620.  The  London  items:  customs,  £21,650,000;  excise,  £21,- 
and  Northwestern,  with  1,504  miles  open  to  640,000;  stamps,  £8,700,000 ;  income-tax,  £7,- 
traffic,  and  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £58,-  600,000 ;  assessed  taxes,  £2,850,000 ;  post- 
485,490  r=  $292,427,450,  had  in  1870  £1,583,-  office,  £4,900,000  ;  telegraphs,  £676,000  ; 
661=$7,918,305,  or  less  than  half  the  gross  re-  crown  lands,  £385,000;  miscellaneous,  £8,- 
ceipts  of  the  New  York  Central.  The  Great  050,000.  The  income  tax  was  reduced  to  4a. 
Western,  with  1,386  miles  of  railway,  costing  in  the  pound  sterling,  or  If  per  cent. ;  the 
£49,970,341  ==  $249,851,705,  had  but  £618,314  grain  customs  duty  was  repealed ;  the  duties 
=  $3,091,570  of  gross  receipts.  We  might  mul-  on  beer  and  ale,  except  spruce-beer,  slightlj 
tiply  examples,  but  these  are  sufficient.  Our  reduced;  the  licenses  and  duties  on  tea-deal- 
average  rates  of  fare  are  not,  we  think,  higher  ers,  post-horses,  stage  and  hackney  carriages, 
thantiieirs,  perhaps  not  (]^uite  as  high,  but  they  were  repealed;  the  fire-insurance  stamp  re- 
must  do  much  less  busmess  than  our  great  pealed,  and  for  assessed  taxes  on  the  foUow- 
lines ;  yet  it  would  seem  to  be  a  more  profit-  ing,  and  some  other  articles,  licenses  were 
able  business,  for  the  stock  of  both  the  North-  substituted :  hair-powder,  armorial  bearings, 
eastern  and  London  and  Northwestern  is  con-  carriages,  horses,  servants,  and  horse-dealers, 
siderably  above  par — ^the  former  being  held  at  2.  Expenditure, — ^The  total  expenditure  of 
144  and  the  latter  at  128.  The  Great  Western  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
has  smaller  receipts,  and  probably  does  less  year  ending  March  31,  1870,  was  £69,064,- 
business  than  many  of  the  shorter  English  751  19s.  6d.  =  $345,323,760.  Of  this  amount 
lines,  and  its  stock  is  held  at  71.5.  With  the  the  interest  and  management  of  the  publio 
enormous  cost  of  many  of  these  roads,  most  debt  absorbed  £27,077,529  8s.  =r  $135,387,- 
of  them  ranging  between  $160,000  and  $600^-  649.50;  the  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fond 
000  per  mile,  and  three  surpassing  that  sum,  it  (including  the  civU  list,  annuities  and  pen- 
would  seem  that  they  would  be  unable  to  earn  Bions,  salaries  and  allowances,  diplomatic  sala- 
enough  to  pay  a  dividend  with  their  compara-  ries  and  pensions,  courts  of  Justice,  and  mis- 
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cellaneons  charges)  amounted  to  £1,730,183  ers,  nnmber  not  stated,  but  of  no  great  effi- 

63.  6d.  =  $8,650,666;  the  supply  services  (in-  ciencj.    The  money  voted  to  them  was  £68,- 

eluding  the  armj,  the  navy,  the  Abyssinian  020  =  $840,100.    The  present  Premier  has  in- 

expedition,  misceUaneoas  civil  services,  salaries,  troduced  a  bill  into  Parliament  for  preventing 

Auperannnations,  etc.,  of  customs  and  inland  the  sale  of  army  commissions,  capitalizing  the 

revenue,  and  of  the  post-office,  telegraph  ser-  value  of  his  commission  to  a  retiring  officer, 

vice,  and  packet  service)  required  £40,221,058  and  thus  preventing  what  has  been  the  greatest 

16s.  Id.  =$201,105,294;  and  there  was  an  ex-  source  of  demoralization  and  inefficiency  in 

penditure  of  £200,000  =  $1,000,000  on  fortlfl-  the  army.    The  officers  of  the  British  Army 

cations.    The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  have  hitherto  been  almost  exclasively  the  sons 

year  ending  March  81,  1871,  was  £67,118,000  of  the  nobility  or  of  the  wealthy  class,  and  no 

=  $335,665,000,  and  included  for  the  interest  commission  could  be  obtained  in  the  army 

and  management  of  the  national  debt,  £26,-  from  lieutenant  to  lieutenant-colonel  except 

650,000  =  $188,250,000;  for  the  Oonsolidated  by  purchase-^he  money  going  in  part  to  the 

Fund  charges,  £1,820,000  =  $9,100,000,   and  officer  who  relinquished  his  commission,  and 

the  supply  service,  £88,643,000  =  $198,215,-  a  small  part  to  the  regiment.    An  established 

000.   The  surplus  thus  created,  the  Ohanoellor  price  had  been  put  on  each  grade;  that  of  lieu- 

of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to  consume  by  a  tenant-colonel  was  worth  $52,500,  and  the 

reduction  of  sagar-duties,  and  a  farther  de-  purchaser  might  be  far  inferior  in  military 

crease  of  the  income-tax.    The  national  debt  knowledge  or  ability  even  to  some  privates  in 

on  the  31st  of  March,  1870,  amounted  to  £747,-  his  command ;  if  he  could  pay  for  the  commis- 

551,048,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  capital  of  sion,  he  received  it.    The  terrible  demoraliza- 

the  terminable  annuities,  a  constantly- varying  tion  of  the  French  Army  in  the  war  of  1870, 

amount,  which  was  computed  to  be,  at  that  owing  to  the  inefficiency  and  woithlessness  of 

date,  £58,180,880,  making  the  total  of  national  its  officers,  opened  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  men 

debt  and  liabilities,  £800,681,428  =  $4,008,-  in  the  British  Parliament  to  the  necessity  of  a 

407,140.  thorough  reform  in  their  own  army. 

II.  Army  Aim  Navt. — 1.  Army, — ^The  total  2.  itavy, — ^The  British  Navy  has  always  been 

army  force  (i.  e.,  regulars)  for  the  year  1870-  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  British  Govem- 

*71  was  115,087  men.    It  was  composed  of  the  ment.    The  government  and  control  of  it  is 

following  officers,  regiments,  depots,  and  train-  vested  in  the  FiveLords  of  the  Admiralty  and 

ing-establishments :   Officers  on  the    general  the  Financial  Secretary,  and  its  management 

and  departmental  staff,  1,239 ;  total  regiments  under  these,  who  chang^  with  each  adminis- 

of  different  arms  of  the  service :  5,037  officers ;  tration,  is  confided  to  a  permanent  secretary 

11,197   non-commissioned   officers,  etc.,   and  and  seven  heads  of  departments,  the  aocount- 

90,593  rank  and  file ;  depots  of  Indian  regi-  ant-general,  the  controller  of  victualling,  the 

ments,  227  officers,  454  non-commissioned  of-  saperintendent  of  stores,  the  superintendent 

ficers,  and  5,518  rank  and  file ;  recruiting  and  of  contracts,  the  medical-director- general,  the 

teaching-establishments,  28  officers,  85  non-  director    of    engineering    and    architectural 

commissioned  officers,  and  62  rank  and  file ;  works,  and  the  director  of  transports.    The 

training-schools  and  factories,  59  officers,  831  appropriation  for  the  navy  for  the  year  ending 

non-commissioned  officers,  and  17  rank  and  March  81,  1871,  was  £9,250,580=  $46,252,- 

file,  making  an  aggregate  of  6,585  officers,  650,  a  decrease  of  $3,700,000  from  the  previous 

non-commissioned  officers,  etc.,  12,267 ;  rank  year.    The  number  of  seamen  and  marines 

and  file,  96,185,  or  a  total  force,  officers  and  provided  for  the  naval  service  for  the  year 

men,  of  115,087.    Provision  was  made  by  Par-  1870-'71  was  as  follows:  Forthefieet — seamen, 

liament,  August  2,  1870,  for  raising  an  addi-  34,480 ;  boys,  7,000 ;  aggregate,  41,430.    Ma- 

tional  number  of  land  forces,  not  exceeding  rines    afloat,   8,000 ;    ashore,    6,000  =  14,000. 

20,000,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  Total,   55,430.    For  the  coast-guard,  4,300 ; 

Europe.    What  proportion  of  this  force  was  for  Indian  service,  1,270.    Grand  total,  61,000. 

actually  raised  is  unknown.  The  British  Kavy  consisted  in  February, 

To  this  regular  army  intended  for  home  1870,  of  408  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  of 
service,  must  be  added — 1.  The  British  Army  which  875  were  steamers,  with  15  more  steam- 
in  India,  consisting  of  2,941  officers,  4,784  non-  ers  building,  and  18  sailing-vessels.  Of  these 
commissioned  officers,  and  62,968  men  of  all  62  were  iron-olads,  27  of  them  wholly  of  iron, 
arms.  2.  The  disembodied  militia,  the  num-  15  of  wood  plated  with  iron,  nine  iron  armored 
ber  of  whom  is  stated  at  128,971,  and  a  grant  vessels  building,  and  one  armored  dailing-ves- 
of  £720,034  =  $3,600,170  was  voted  in  1870-  sel  of  the  floating-battery  class.  There  were 
'71  for  pay  for  twenty-seven  days'  training  47  ships-of-the-line,  fdl  hot  two  screw-steamers, 
during  the  year.  8.  The  yeomanry  cavalry,  and  two  of  these  building;  29  screw-frigates ; 
15,485  in  number,  to  whom  was  voted  £1,-  and  8  paddle-frigates;  24  corvettes,  84  sloops, 
874  =  $409,870.  4.  The  volunteer  force,  com-  both  classes  screw-steamers,  50  gun-vessels,  58 
prising  201,196  enrolled  men,  of  whom  170,094  gunboats,  all  screw  or  double-screw^  and  the 
wore  efficient,  and  81,102  non-efficient.  The  remainder  iron  mortar-ships,  storeships,  tend- 
vote  to  them  was  £412,899  =  $2,061,995.  5. .  ers,  tugs,  transports,  etc.,  etc. 
The  army  reserve,  including  enrolled  pension-  At  the  end  of  August,  1870,  there  were  in 
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commission   174   steamships,  25   coast-guard  in  to  the  amount  of  £37,847,858  =  $186,736,- 

tenders,  and  89  sailing-vesseLs.  having  a  total  790,  and  the  second  item  of  export  was  woollen 

horse-power  of  67,205,  carrymg  1,984  gons,  goods,   of  which  £22,625,190  =  $113,125,950 

and  with  a  total  tonnage  of  814,449  toDs;  were  sent  out.    The  other  leading  articles  of 

there  were  also  in  reserve  and  building  818  import  were  wool  (258,461,689  pounds),  tea, 

steamships,  having  in  all  64,286  horse-power,  and  raw  sugar;    and  the  other  leading  arti- 

carrying  8,610  guns,  and  witii  a  total  tonnage  cles  of  export,  iron,  silver  manufactures,  and 

of  818,845  tons.    The  iron-clad  fleet,  which  is  coal. 

reckoned  the  most  important  division  of  the        3.  Shipping. — ^The  total  numher  of  vessels 

navy,  consisted  in  September,  1870,  of  54  ves-  belonging  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1869  was 

sels,  of  which,  however,  seven  would  not  be  21,881,  of  which  1,725  were  steamers;  the 

completed  under  one,  two,   or  three  years,  total  tonnage  was  5,577,308,  of  which  880,018 

Forty-seven  of  these  had  cost  somewhat  more  was  of  steam-vessels,  and  the  number  of  men 

than  sixty-five  million  dollars,  aside  from  their  employed  was  195,490,  of  whom  43,304  were 

armament.    They  are  of  various  designs,  and  employed  on  steam-vessels.    The  total  tonnage 

many  of  them  armored  so  heavily  that  there  of  entrances  and  clearances  at  ports  of  the 

is  little  probability  of  their  being  riddled  by  United  Kingdom  in  1869  was  34,910,281  tons, 

any  opposing  vessel.    A  number  of  them  have  of  which  23,789,167  were  British,  and  11,121,- 

also  a  ram-bow,  which  is  a  formidable  addition  114  tons  foreign  vessels, 
to  their  power  of  offensive  warfare.    None  of        4.  MetaU. — Of  pig-iron  there  was  produced 

them  have  ever  yet  been  tested  in  a  naval  in  the  United  Kmgdom  5,445,757  tons,  of 

battle,  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  value  of  £18,614,397  =  $68,171,985 ;   of 

they  would  acquit  themselves  admirably  there,  copper,  8,291  tons,  valued  at  £644,065  =  $3,- 

Some  of  the  best  of  them  have,  however,  proved  220,825;  of  lead,  73,259  tons,  valued  at  £1,- 

deficient  in  sea-worthiness.    The  Captain,  a  397,415  =  $6,987,075;  of  tin,  9,760  tons,  valued 

twin  ship  to  the  Monarch,  and  regarded  by  at  £1,201,456  =  $6,007,280 ;  of  coal,  107,427,-" 

its  designer.  Captain  Cowper  Coles  (see  Coles,  557  tons  were  raised,  of  the  declared  vdue  of 

in  this  volume),  as  his  ehif-cTcsuvre,  foundered  £26,856,882  =  $134,284,410. 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  a  moderate  gale,  from        IV.  Educational  Statistics.  Primary  edn- 

being  top-heavy,  and  over  500  souls,  including  cation  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  advancing 

Captain  Coles  himself,  went  down  in  her.   The  slowly  but  steadily.    In  1869,  the  number  of 

problem  seems  as  yet  not  fairly  solved  of  schools  inspected  in  England  and  Wales  was 

building  an  armored  ship  completely  protected,  8,592 ;  the  number  of  children  who  could  be 

of  high  speed  and  perfect  seaworthiness.  accommodated  in  these  schools  was  1,838,416, 

III.  CoMMBBoiAL  STATISTICS.  1.  Imports. —  and  the  number  in  average  attendance,  1,153,- 
The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  572,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  541 
year  ending  December  31,  1869,  were  £296,-  schools,  accommodation  for  112,000  pupils, 
460,214  =  $1,477,301,070,  of  which  £225,043,-  and  an  average  attendance  of  93,500.  In  Scot- 
720  =  $1,125,218,600  were  from  foreign  conn-  land,  the  same  year  (1869),  the  number  of 
tries,  including  £42,573,383  =  $212,866,915  schools  inspected  was  1,745,  there  was  school 
from  the  United  States,  and  £70,416,494=  accommodation  for  237,928  children,  and  the 
$352,082,470  from  the  British  colonies  and  actual  average  attendance  was  179,214.  In  Ire- 
other  possessions  abroad.  The  imports  from  land  the  number  of  primary  schools  was  6,707, 
the  United  States,  though  only  about  one-  of  children  on  the  rolls,  991,385,  and  of  aver- 
seventh  of  her  entire  imports,  and  less  than  ago  daily  attendance,  358,560 ;  showing  that  . 
one-fifth  of  those  from  foreign  countries,  were  primary  education  is  better  cared  for  in  Ire- 
yet  very  much  larger  than  those  from  any  land  than  in  England  and  Wales.  The  total 
other  country.  From  France,  which  was  next  for  the  United  Kingdom  are,  schools,  17,044 ; 
in  rank,  her  imports  were  £38,527,877=$168,-  school  accommodation  for  8,069,779  children ; 
636,885.  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,691,346  chil- 

2.  EseporU, — ^The  total  exports  of  the  United  dren,  or  an  actual   attendance    on  primarj 

Kingdom  in  the  year  ending  December  31,  schools  of  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 

1869,  were  £287,015,052  =  $1,185,075,260,  of  tion.    The  ratio  is  much  too  small  as  yet.    It 

which   amount  £51^891,747  was  to   British  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  law  will  make  an 

colonies  and  possessions,  and  £185,123,805=  improvement  in  this  respect.  The  Government 

$925,616,525  was  to  foreign  countries.    Of  this  grants  for  the  year  1870  were  for  public  edu- 

last  sum  £26,787,781  =  $188,988,655  was  ex-  cation  in  Great  Britain  £914,721  =  $4,673,605 ; 

ported  to  the  United  States.  and  for  the  same  purpose  in  Ireland  £381,172 

The  heaviest  item  of  importation  in  1869  was  =  $1,905,860,  a  grand  total  of  $6,479,465.  The 
as  usual  raw  cotton,  of  which  from  all  countries  schools  of  Great  Britain  receive  from  school- 
there  was  received  1,220,809,856  pounds,  of  the  rates,  subscriptions,  endowments,  etc.,  a  little 
valueof£56,834,709=$284,173,545.  Theheavi-  more  than  twice  as  much  as  from  the  Govem- 
est  export  was  cotton  manufactures,  which  were  ment,  so  that  the  actual  expenditure  in  Great 
sent  out  to  the  amount  of  £67,159,064  =  $885,-  Britain  is  very  nearly  $16,000,000.  In  Ire- 
795,820.  The  next  largest  item  of  import  was  land,  the  sums  received  from  other  sources 
wheat  and  other  cereal,  which  were  brought  than  the  Governmentgrant  sire  $2,250,000  in  all. 
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GREECE,  a  kingdom  in  Sontheastem  Europe,  road  near  the  bridge  of  Pikemeas,  two  mounted 
Present  ruler,  George  I.,  ^^King  of  the  Hel*-  gendarmes  riding  one  on  either  side  of  the 
lenes,"  bom  Deoember  24, 1846 ;  the  third  son  carriages,  and  two  in  front,  a  volley  was  sud- 
of  the  King  of  Denmark.  Minister  of  the  denlj  fired  into  them,  killing  one  of  the  gen- 
United  States,  at  Athens,  C  K.  Tuokerman,  darmes  and  mortally  wounding  another.  The 
aooredited  June  22,  1868.  Area  of  Greece,  road  was  immediately  filled  with  brigands, 
including  the  Ionian  Islands,  19,853  square  'who  forced  the  occupants  out  of  the  carriages, 
miles ;  population^ccording  to  the  census  of  using  much  violence,  striking,  though  not 
1856,  1,348,522.  The  population  of  the  prin-  severely,  Lady  Muncaster,  and  tearing  off  her 
cipal  cities,  in  1865,  was :  Athens,  41,298 ;  watch  and  lockets,  and  menacing  with  knives 
Corfu,  25,000;  Zante,  20,000;  Syra,  18,611;  the  lives  of  all.  They  hurried  their  captives 
Patraa,  18,342.  The  revenue,  according  to  up  the  side  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  but  had 
the  budget  for  1870,  amounted  to  $6,070,000 ;  scarcely  got  fifty  yards  from  the  road  when 
expenditure,  $5,982,000.  Public  debt,  $41,631,-  the  six  infantry  soldiers  came  up  and  at  once 
610.  The  army,  newly  organized,  in  1867,  commenced  firing  into  the  brigands,  who  re- 
consists  of  14,300  troops  of  the  line,  and  17,000  turned  the  fire.  The  soldiers,  finding  them- 
irregnlar  troops.  The  fleet,  in  1866,  comprised  selves  overmatched  (the  brigands  hem^  up- 
1  frigate  of  50  guns ;  2  corvettes,  together  of  ward  of  twenty  in  number),  happily  discon- 
48  guns ;  1  side- wheel  steamer  of  6  guns ;  and  tinned  the  engagement,  which  would  have 
6  screw-steamers,  together  of  10  guns.  Be-  been  probably  fatal  to  the  captives,  who  were 
sides,  there  were  2  iron-dads  and  26  smaller  collected  in  a  body  in  their  midst.  The  brig- 
vessels  and  gunboats.  The  value  of  the  im-  ands  then  hurried  their  prisoners  up  the  slopes 
ports,  in  1865,  was  estimated  at  $16,116,050;  of  Pentelicus.  and  after  two  hours' Valking 
exports,  $9,225,000.  The  number  of  vessels  they  put  the  ladies  on  the  horses  of  the  dis- 
•  entering  Greek  ports,  in  1865,  comprised  18,-  mounted  gendarmes,  and,  with  one  servant, 
697  sea-faring  vessels,  together  ox  1,614,216  let  them  go  to  Athens.  The  rest  of  the 
tons,  and  79,596  vessels  engaged  in  the  coast-  company  were  compelled  to  follow  the  brig- 
ing  trade,  together  of  2,052,568  tons.  Clear-  ands  until  nightfall.  Cn  the  following  day, 
anees,  for  trans-marine  voyages,  12,291  vessels,  they  halted  under  some  bushes,  when  it  was 
together  of  1,484,836  tons ;  for  the  coast,  82,-  agreed  to  ask  that  one  of  their  number  be 
775  vessels,  together,  of  2,078,118  tons.  The  allowed  to  go  to  Athens  to  arrange  for  pay- 
merchant  fleet,  in  1866,  consisted  of  5,156  ment  of  the  ransom  of  £25,000  demanded 
vessels,  together  of  297,424  tons;  among  which  by  the  brigands,  and  for  an  amnesty.  They 
were  3,495  vessels  for  the  coasting  trade,  to-  arranged  that  Lord  Muncaster  should  be  the 
gether  of  28,394  tons.                     ^  person  to  go  in  and  make  the  arrangements 

The  only  railroad  in  operation  in  1870  was  necessary  fbr  his  own  and  companions'  ^e- 

the  road  from  Athens  to  the  PirsQus,  a  dis-  lease,  a  promise  being  exacted  by  the  brlg- 

tance  of  five  miles.  ands  that,  failing  in  his  mission,  he  was  to 

A  great  excitement  was  created  throughout  return,  and  that  the  lives  of  the  others  dc- 
.  the  civilized  world  by  the  report  of  the  capture  pended  on  his  success.  They  promised  to  let 
and  subsequent  murder  of  English  and  other  Lord  Muncaster  go  that  night,  out  did  not  do 
tourists  by  Greek  brigands.  On  the  11th  of  so,  as  they  could  get  no  guide,  and  none  of  the 
April,  a  party  of  tourists  left  Athens  in  two  brigands  dared  to  be  seen  with  one  of  their 
carriages,  under  the  escort  of  four  mounted  captives.  On  Tuesday,  throughout  the  night, 
gendarmes,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  the  they  walked  over  boggy  plains,  and  u^  and 
plains  of  Marathon.  The  company  consisted  down  hills,  wet  through  n'om  heavy  rain,  in 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Muncaster ;  Mr.  Frederick  which  they  lay  down  for  three  hours,  till  six 
Yynor;  Mr.  Herbert,  one  of  the  secretaries  to  in  the  morning,  when  they  started  again  and 
the  British  legation;  Count  de  Boyl,  secretary  then  stopped  for  the  day  in  a  ravine,  where  a 
to  the  Italian  legation ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. '  shepherd  was  found  and  a  small  cart  obtained, 
IJoyd,  with  their  young  child,  five  years  of  in  which  Lord  Muncaster  proceeded  to  Athens. 
age.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  Suliote  He,  of  course,  made  immediate  arrangements 
named  Alexandres,  the  most  experienced  and  for  sending  food  and  clothing  to  his  unfortu- 
intelligent  dragoman  in  Greece.  On  travers-  nate  friends,  and  for  obtaining  the  money, 
ing  the  plain  they  found  a  small  detachment  which  was  promptly  and  generously  placed  at 
of  six  infantry  soldiers,  and  afterward  a  larger  his  disposal  by  a  merchant  in  Athens.  The 
one  of  twenty-five,  apparently  patrolling  the  only  dlmculty  lay  in  the  transport  of  so  large 
road.  After  exploring  the  scene  of  one  of  the  a  sum  in  gold.  The  Greek  Government,  in- 
most interesting  events  in  history,  they  started  stead  of  devising  means  for  the  transmission 
to  return  to  Athens.  The  detachment  of  of  the  ransom  and  the  consequent  release  of 
twenty-five  men  appears  to  have  endeavored  the  prisoners,  ordered  troops  to  operate  against 
to  keep  company  with  them,  but  was  unable  the  robbers,  who,  being  dosely  pressed  in  their 
to  do  so,  and  they  again  passed  the  smaller  stronghold,  cruelly  murdered  au  the  prisoners, 
party  of  six  men,  who  succeeded  in  keeping  Upon  this,  strong  representations  were  made 
tolerably  dose  in  their  rear.  At  half-past  four  by  the  foreign  powers  to  the  Greek  Govem- 
p.  Bf.,  entering  a  thickly- wooded  part  of  the  ment,  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  General 
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Soutzos,  Minister  of  War.  The  bodies  of  the  Coonty,  Pa.,  March  5, 1794;  died  in  Philadel- 
prisoners  were  recovered  and  brought  to  phia,  September  25,  1670.  He  was  edooated 
Athens  for  interment;  the  King,  the  diplo-  hj  his  father,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Grier,  nntil,  at 
Diatio  corps,  and  an  immense  number  of  peo-  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  entered  the  junior 
pie,  joined  in  the  funeral  procession.  Lord  class  of  Dickinson  College.  He  graduated  in 
Clarendon  exchanged  dispatches  with  Mr.  1812,  and,  after  teaching  a  year  in  the  college, 
Erskine,  the  British  minister  at  Athens,  and*  went  to  Korthumberland,  Pa.,  whither  hia 
demanded  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  father  had  removed  in  1806,  to  take  charge  of 
massacre.  Five  hundred  Greek  troops  were  an  academy  there.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
sent  in  pursuit  of  the  lawless  band,  and  seven,  1815,  young  Grier,  then  only  twenty>one  years 
who  were  captured,  were  decapitated  and  of  age,  succeeded  him  as  principal  of  the  acad- 
their  heads  publicly  exposed  in  Athens.  The  emy,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  professional 
Government  were  also  m  communication  with  duties  studied  law.  He  waa  admitted  to  the 
the  Turkish  Government  to  intercept  them  bar  in  1817,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
should  they  cross  into  Turkish  territory.  In  fession  in  Bloomsburg,  Pa.  In  1818  he  re- 
June  the  last  surviving  member  of  the  band  moved  to  Danville,  where  he  pursued  his  pro- 
was  captured.  The  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  fession  with  energy  and  success,  supporting 
the  murder  was  continued  under  the  super-  his  mother  and  ten  brothers  and  siaters,  whom 
intendence  of  the  ambassadors  of  England  and  he  liberally  educated.  During  the  twenty  years 
Italy.  Several  members  of  the  Greek  Cabinet  that  followed  he  attained  great  eminence  at  the 
were  anxious  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  investiga-  bar,  and  when,  in  1888,  he  was  appointed  pre- 
tion ;  but  the  King  considered  that  the  dignity  siding  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  AUe- 
and  interests  of  Greece  demanded  the  inquiry  ghany,  the  apointment  was  recognized  by  the 
to  be  carried  out  without  limit  or  impediment,  legal  profession  as  one  eminently  fit  to  be 

On  his  return  from  Corfu,  ou  July  18th,  the  made.    His  ability  as  a  judge  was  so  manifest 

King  appointed  a  new  Cabinet,  composed  as  that  President  Polk,  in  1846,  appointed  him  to 

follows :  Deligiorgi,  Minister  of  the  Interior  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  in  place  of  Justice 

and  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Christiadi,  Minister  of  Henry  Baldwin,  deceased.    For  twenty-three 

Finance;  Gidraccaki,  Minister  of  War;  Brosio,  years  Judge  Grier  filled  this  important  posi- 

Minister  of  Marine ;  and  Bonplo,  Minister  of  tion  with  great  learning  and  ability.      His 

Justice.    Another  ministerial  crisis  took  place  opinions  both  in  the  Circuit  Court  and  in  the 

in  December,  when  the  following  new  appoint-  Supreme  Court  were  always  marked  by  aoond 

ments  were  made :  Coumondoros,  President  of  judgment,  profound  legal  knowledge,  and  thor- 

the  Council;  Cotostavios,  Minister  of  Justice ;  ough  integrity  and  conscientiousnees.  Hisopin- 

Bozzaris,  Minister  of  War;  Sotiropoulos,  Minis-  ion,  in  1^1,  of  the  points  in  the  case  of  Cast- 

ter  of  Finance ;  Christopoulos,  Minister  of  For-  ner  Hanway,  charged  with  resisting  tiie  ezecn- 

eign  Affairs ;  Amargyros,  Minister  of  Marine,  tion  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  a  case  in  which 

In  September  the  English  Government  de-  H.  H.  Kline,  of  Philadelphia,  was  concerned, 
manded  an  indemnity  of  £10,000  for  the  was  characterized  by  the  firmness,  integrity, 
widow  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  one  of  the  massacred  and  high  sense  of  justice,  which  were  his  well- 
English  tourists.  The  Greek  Government  ac-  known  attributes  as  a  judge.  The  prisoner  was 
ceded  to  the  indemnity  in  principle,  but  stated  declared  "  not  guilty,''  and  was  discharged, 
that  the  Treasury  was  empty.  Judge  Grier  was  originally  a  Federalist,  bat, 

A  destructive  earthquake  occurred  in  the  though  not  a  strenuous  partisan,  had  acted  with 

Greek  Archipelago  in  June.     The  town  of  the  Democratic  party  until  the  civil  war,  when 

Santorin  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  several  he  gave  to  the  Government  a  firm  and  unqnea- 

small  islets  were  submerged ;  the  King  con-  tioning  support  in  its  great  struggle  for  exiat- 

tributcd  fifteen  thousand  francs  from  his  pri-  ence.    In  1869,  having  suffered  for  some  time 

vate  purse  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  from  infirm  health,  he  resigned  his  seat  on  the 

A  submarine  telegraph  cable  was  immersed  bench,  and  the  late  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  ap- 

between  Athens  and  Syra,  and  thrown  open  pointed  hia  successor,  but  never  took  his  seat, 

to  the  public  in  September.  In  private  life  Judge  Grier  was  highly  esteemed 

GRIER,  Robert  Cooper,  LL.  D.,  an  emi-  for  his  integrity,  patriotism,  and  purity  of  char- 

nent  American  jurist^   born    in  Cumberland  acter. 
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HAMBURG,  a  free  city  of  the  North-Ger- 
man Confederation.  President  of  the  Senate 
and  first  burgomaster  for  1870,  Dr.  N.  F. 
Haller.  Area,  156  square  miles;  population 
in  1867,  805,196.  The  revenue  for  1870  is 
estimated  at  5,462,464  thalers,  and  the  ex- 
penditures at  5,575,062  thalers,  showing  a  de- 


ficit of  112,598  thalers,  which  is  to  be  covered 
by  part  of  the  balances  on  hand  from  pre- 
vious years.  The  public  debt  on  Decem- 
ber 81,  1868,  amounted  to  80,619,023  thalers, 
exclusive  of  a  railroad  loan  contracted  in 
1868.  The  imports  by  land  and  sea,  in  1869, 
were  as  shown  in  tlie  following  table : 
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COUNTRIES. 


Great  BriUln 

'France 

Tile  Nettkerlands 

BelglBBi 

Ge  rman  Ports 

Kortbem  Barope 

Italy 

8pa!iL 

Other  Cotmtriefl  of  Southern  Earope. 
Le?u&t 


Total  Baropean  porta. 
By  way  of  Altona 


Total. 


Thal«n. 


186,940,000 

11,»TO,000 

7,830,000 

4,900,000 

8,690,000 

8,800,000 

1,560,000 

1,860,000 

970,000 

810,000 


171,700,000 
36,680,000 


198,880.000 


COUNTRtSa 


UDlted  States 

Braell 

Weat  Coast  of  America.  .. 

Veneznela 

CatMi  and  Porto  Blco 

Haytl  and  San  Domingo. . . . 

Mexico  and  Hondoras 

Other  Ameriean  Countries. 


Total. 

AaU 

Africa 

Australia... 


Total  maritime  imports. 
Total  by  land  and  iiver. , 


(Jrand  total  of  imports. 


ThaUn. 


17,510,000 

.  9,320.000 

7,780.000 

4,070.000 

8,430,000 

S,160.000 

6:i0,000 

970,000 


45,810,000 

8,790,000 

870,000 

890,000 


198,880,000 


»48JM0,O00 
178,680,000 


427,860,000 


As  no  declaration  of  the  valae  of  exports 
from  Hamburg  is  demanded  at  the  Hamburg 
oustom-house,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  reliable 
information  oonceming  the  export  trade.  The 
moTement  of  transmarine  shipping,  in  1869, 
was  as  follows:  Entered,  6,192  vessels,  of 
1,069,208  lasts,  among  which,  4,516  vessels 
with  cargo,  and  67T  vessels  in  ballast ;  cleared, 
6,201  vessels,  of  1,063,964  lasts,  of  which,  8,861 
with  cargo,  and  1,850  in  ballast  (1  last  eqnal 
to  4,000  pomids).  The  merchant  navy  con- 
sisted, at  the  end  of  the  year  1869,  of  473  sea- 
faring vessels,  together  of  12T,421  lasts,  among 
which,  86  screwHBteamers,  together  of  19,698 
lasts. 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  the  port  of 

Hamburg  amounted,  in  1869,  to  47,294^  hailing 

from: 

Nortk  Germany 81,911 1  Anstria. 8S3 

South  Germain 6,419  |  O  tber  Couotrles 9,113 

HABPEB,  Joseph  Wbslby,  a  distinguished 
publisher,  the  third  in  age  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Harper  ds  Brothers,  bom  in  Newtown, 
L.  I.,  December  25,  1801 ;  died  in  Brooklyn, 
L.  I.,  February  14, 1870..  Like  his  elder  broth- 
ers, James  and  John,  he  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  the  printing  business,  and  on  coming 
of  age,  in  1822,  joined  his  brothers  as  a  jour- 
neyman and  very  soon  became  foreman  and 
proof-reader  of  tibe  composing-room.  In  1825 
he  and  his  younger  brother,  Fletcher,  were  ad- 
mitted as  members  of  the  firm,  and  the  old 
title  of  *^  J.  &J.  Harper  '^  was  changed  to  Har- 
per &  Brothers.  He  had  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  veteran  print- 
ers, who  served  under  him,  say  that  he  was 
the  best  foreman  they  ever  knew.  As  the 
business  of  the  young  firm  increased,  each 
brother  became  the  head  of  a  department,  in 
which  intellectual  labor  took  the  place  of  me- 
chanical service.  To  Wesley  Harper,  in  this 
division  of  work,  fell  the  department  of  lit- 
erary correspondence.  With  the  vast  busi- 
ness of  the  house,  the  duties  of  this  depart- 
ment were  arduous,  and  often  required  the 
utmost  delicacy,  courtesy,  and  patience,  for 
authors  are  almost  proverbially  irritable,  and 
sometimes  unreasonable.  It  can  be  said  with 
truth  of  Wesley  Harper  that,  in  all  the  forty 


years  and  more  in  which  he  conducted  this 
correspondence,  he  never  forgot  to  be  cour- 
teous or  thoughtful  of  the  feelings  of  others, 
and,  so  far  as  is  known,  he  had  not  an  enemy 
among  the  thousands  with  whom  he  corre- 
sponded. More  than  this,  in  these  years  he 
had  formed  thousands  of  acquaintances,  and  to 
each  his  manner  was  so  kind,  considerate,  ten- 
der, and  so  evidently  full  of  interest  in  their 
circumstances  and  position,  that  no  one  of 
them  ever  left  him  without  feeling  that  he  had, 
in  Mr.  Wesley  Harper,  a  warm  personal  friend. 
He  had  become,  by  the  diligent  use  of  his  lei- 
sure, and  his  intercourse  with  many  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, a  well-read,  cultivated,  and  thoughtful 
man ;  but  he  was  always  modest  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  his  own  views,  and,  although  he 
had  well-formed  and  decided  opinions  on  most 
subjects  of  general  interest,  he  never  forced 
them  on  others,  but  rather  sought  to  learn 
their  sentiments.  Of  late  years  he  had  been 
in  feeble  health,  and  his  eldest  son  had  assisted 
him  in  his  duties,  and  latterly  had  almost  en- 
tirely taken  the  burden  from  his  shoulders. 
The  sudden  death  of  his  elder  brother  James, 
in  March,  1869,  affected  him  very  seriously, 
and  probably  hastened  his  own  dissolution.  He 
was  occasionally  at  his  office  after  this  sad 
event,  but  he  missed  the  dead  brother  greatly, 
and  his  interest  in  the  business  seemed  to  have 
lessened.  In  a  few  months  there  came  another 
attack  of  the  old  disease,  which  had  so  long 
threatened  his  life,  and  for  weeks  and  months 
he  was  nigh  the  gates  of  the  grave.  Duriug 
fijl  this  time  he  was  not  only  perfectly  con- 
scious, but  cheerful  and  composed.  He  was 
desirous,  through  this  protracted  struggle  with 
death,  o^  seeing  those  with  whom  he  had  been 
acquainted  in  his  active  life,  and  with  each  of 
them  who  visited  him  he  conversed  calmly 
and  cheerfully.  His  death,  at  last,  was  so  quiet 
and  peaceful  that  none  knew  the  exact  mo- 
ment of  his  departure.  He  died  as  he  had 
lived,  in  charity  and  peace  with  all  men. 

HAYTI,  a  republic  in  the  West  Indies, 
forming  part  of  the  Island  of  San  Domingo. 
Area,  10,205  square  miles;  population,  in 
1868,  572,000.    After  the  capture  and  execu- 
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tion  of  the  former  President,  Salnave,  a  pro-  where  lie  was  Joined  by  a  strong  detaQhment 

Tisional  government  was  formed  in  December,  of  pickets.    On  the  20th,  he  set  ont  with  all 

1869,  witii  General  Nissage  Saget  as  President  his  foroe  for  limon,  but,  in  view  of  the  pre> 
pro  tern*  On  March  19,  1870,  Baget  was  defi-  cautions  taken  by  the  government,  he  at  once 
nitel/  elected  President  of  the  republic  for  the  beat  a  retreat  and  retired  to  Fond  Yerrettes. 
term  of  four  years  from  May  15,  1870.  The  On  the  27th,  a  strong  foroe,  under  General 
ministry  was  composed  as  follows :  Senator  Zamor,  was  sent  to  pursue  6a]nave.  On  per- 
Laporte,  Minister  of  Foreign  Aifairs  and  Fi-  ceiving  the  enemy's  approach,  the  ex-Presiaent 
nances ;  B.  Lallemandj  Minister  of  Justice,  of  did  his  utmost  to  unite  his  men,  but  in  vain, 
Public  Worship,  and  Instruction ;  General  P.  and  consemiently  he  started  for  Barahona. 
Lorquet,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Agricul-  But  General  Bei^amin  had  out  off  all  retreat, 
ture ;  General  Monplaisir  Pierre,  Mini^r  of  and  on  the  8th  of  January  Salnave  and  his 
War  and  Miurine.  The  United  States  Govern-  troops  tried  to  force  a  passage  in  the  neighbor 
ment  was  represented  by  E.  D.  Bassett,  min-  hood  of  Anses-i-Pitre.  A  bloody  encounter 
ister  resident  at  Port-au-Prince.  During  the  took  place  at  Ouaba  between  Salnave's  foDow- 
revolution  of  the  Oacos  against  Salnave,  the  era  and  General  Oabral^s  forces,  in  which  the 
northern  part  of  the  republic  had  a  provisional  former  lost  one  hundred  killed  and  numerous 
government,  with  Saget  at  its  head,  while  the  wounded.  The  losses  of  General  Oabrid'smen 
southern  districts  had  a  separate  provisional  are  reported  as  three  dead  and  twenty-two 

government,  of  which  Domingue  was  Presi-  wounded.'  The  result  was  the  capture  of  Sal- 

ent.    Both  governments  prohibited  the  cir-  nave  and  all  his  followers  on  January  10, 

culation  of  Sdnave's  paper-currency,  and  each  1870.   The  prisoners  were  conducted  to  Salina, 

of  them  emitted  paper-money  of  its  own.    At  whence  General  Oabral  informed  the  govern- 

the  beginning  of  1870  the  new  provisional  ment  of  the  important  event.    Here  Salnave 

government,  under  Saget,  again  emitted  100,-  and   Alfred   Delva,    St.    Lucien   Emmanuel, 

000,000  gourdes  of  paper  money,  with  the  in-  XJlysse  Jean  Marie,  J.  Baptiste  Errie,  and  P. 

tention  of  redeeming  the  Salnave  currency.  Paul  St.  Jean^  were  conducted  to  Fond  Ravette 

Very  little  of  the  latter  was  offered  for  sale,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  authori- 

however,  owing  to  the  extremely  low  offers  ties.    On  January  15th,  the  prisoners  were 

made  for  it.    In  1869,  the  value  of  one  silver  brought  into  Port-au-Prince,  after  the  exeen- 

dollar(piastreforte)  had  risen  to  4,000  gourdes,  tion  of' nine  members  of  Salnave's  ministry 

or  paper  dollars.    After  the  capture  of  Port-  on  the  road  leading  to  that  city.    They  had 

au-Prmce,  on  December  20,  1869,  it  fell  to  been  shot,  one  by  one,  in  the  presence  of  the 

400,  and  afterward  to  70  gourdes,  from  which  captured  President.     A  vast  crowd  lined  the 

itagainrecovered,  in  June,  1870,  to  400  gourdes  streets  through  which  the  prisoners  passed, 

paper-money.    The  currency  emitted  by  Sal-  which  increased  to  ftilly  8,000  people  when 

nave  is  now  entirely  worthless.    The  emission  opposite  the  United  States  consulate.    Consul 

of  the  *^  Oacos"  paper-money,  up  to  December  Bassett  had  previously  taken  into  his  house 

31,  1869,  was  as  follows:  the  wife  and  children  of  the  unfortunate  Presi- 

Af  a*  xr.,-                                             •iS'ISfllim  ^^^  and  also  a  number  of  others,  who  were 

At  Aj^^jei:::::::::::: ::::::;:::::::::::::  ao;ooo;ooo  afr^^  of  remaining  in  their  own  houses.  The 

Piapei^tDoney  bronji^t  into  drcaUtion  by  the      '    ^  trial  of  the  ez-Presi^ent  took  place  on  the 

proTiKlonal  gOTerament,  in  1»70. 100,000,000  ^^gf.^  Ag^  •  flAntAncA  of  dAftth  wm  t>aiuim)    taiA 

Oldlawftil  uotes  (Soulouque  and  Geflfhtrd) ....  100,000,000  J*™^  "*! »  senwnce  oi  o^}o.  was  passea,  ana 

he  was  shot  about  six  o^cIock  in  the  afternoon. 

Total 446,000,000  The  government  of  President  Saget  made 

Besides,  there  are  now  in  circulation  at  least  every  effort  to  do  away  with  the  strong  parti- 

80,000,000  of  counterfeit  money,  the  spurious  Ban  feeling  which  had  so  long  distracted  tlie 

nature  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  de-  people.    All  political  prisoners  were  liberated, 

tect.    This  would  make  a  total  of  paper-money  and  on  January  80th  the  President  issued  a 

in  circulation  of  626,000,000  gourdes,  which,  proclamation  that  the  rebellion  was  virtuidly 

at  400  gourdes  for  one  piastre  forte,  would  be  ftt  an  end,  and  that  a  general  amnesty  was  ao- 

equal  to  1,812,600  piastres.    The  public  debt,  corded  to  all  political  offenders  at  home  and 

including  indemnity  fund  and  loan  of  April  1,  abroad. 

1870,  amounts  to:  The  National  Assembly  met   at   Port-aa- 

-- . ,.  vi  V*  *   1  ;i.     i  ^      ***.;!    ?•**  •"**  Prince  in  March,  and  on  the  19th  of  that 

^i!^^ilt^t:^^.!'!^^'.^.^ixmm  "onth  confirmed  'NiMa(ce  Saget  as  Prerident 

Payments  dae  at  flxad  dates 4,899,770  for  the  term  of  four  years,  to  expire  on  May 

Loao  payable  in  1888 4.718.700  -ik   iqitj.                             j       -n            r                     j 

DisborsemcnU  to  be  made  this  year 1,799,858  ^**Ut                         .       ,.       , 

The  government,  acting  in  aocordanee  with 

'^^'^ 84,898,864  the  principles  proclaimed  by  the  revolution. 

There  are  no  ofScial  or  otherwise  reliable  issued  a  decree  providing  for  the  a^nstment  of 
reports  of  the  commerce  of  the  republic  during  all  debts  of  the  late  administration,  which  had 
1869  and  1870.  been  legally  contracted  for  the  usual  govern- 
After  the  flight  of  President  Salnave  from  ment  expenses.  Fifteen  days  were  allowed  to 
the  palace  at  Port-an-Prince,  on  December  present  claims  from  the  creditors  residing  at 
19,  1869,  ho  went  to  Turgean  and  Peytonville,  Port-au-Prince,  and  thirty  days  to  those  in  other 
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placds.  The  govemmentftlso  Bold  four  yessels-of-  tion/^  8  vols.,  1860-^62 ;  ^^New  Phase  of  Rus- 

war,  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  the  repablic,  sian  Literature,"  1864;   ^^  Prison  and  Exile," 

The  first  seasion  of  the  L^islatnre  nnder  the  personal  souvenirs,  also  in   1864 ;   "  Gomieio 

new  authorities  closed  on  September  Slst,  Pre-  £a9to".  a  narrative  of  his  relations  with  Gari- 

vioustothe^oumment,  a  message  from  Presi-  baldi,  Mazzini,  and  Kossuth,  1865;  eto.    In 

dent  Saget  was  received.    It  contained  a  com-  1857  he  commenced  a  weekly  journal  in  the 

prehensive  review  of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Russian  language,  in  London,  with  the  title  of 

the  country,  and  alluded  to  the  fact  that,  al-  KoloJcol  (The  Clock),  which  was  devoted  to  the 

though  the  revolutionary  government,  on  its  dissemination  of  revolutionary  and  Panslavic 

accession  to  power,  had  found  things  in  a  most  opinions.    In  1868  he  caused  a  Erenoh  edition 

deplorable  state,  order  had  been  completely  re-  of  it  also  to  appear  at  Geneva,  weekly.    But 

stored.  ThefinancesofHayti,  said  Saget,  were  though  nearly  twenty  years  of  his  life  was 

ruined ;  but  it  was  hoped  that,  by  honest  and  devoted   exclusively  to    his   self-oonsecrated 

economical  administration,  the  country  would  revolutionary  work,  M.  Hertzen  was  capable 

soon  retrieve  its  position.                 •  of  taking  a  high  rank  in  other  and  pleasanter 

Nearly  all  the  trade  of  Hayti  being  carried  fields  of  literary  labor.  As  an  essayist,  a  trav- 
on  with  France  and  North  Germany,  the  Eu-  eller,  a  novelist,  and  a  philosopher,  he  had  a 
ropean  war  had  a  disastrous  effect-  upon  busi-  very  considerable  reputation,  and  might  easily 
ness.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  decided  have  had  more,  l^s  ^^  DiUetantism  in  Sci- 
increase  of  importation  from  the  United  States,  ence,"  published  in  1842,  under  the  nom  de 
The  total  imports  from  Boston,  New  York,  plume  ^^Iskander,"  attracted  much  attention 
and  other  American  ports,  in  1869,  did  not  on  its  first  publication  in  a  St.  Petersburg  re- 
exceed  $800,000 ;  while,  in  1870,  the  imports  view,  and  still  more  after  its  republication  as  a 
of  ihe  ten  months  ending  October  31st  were  volume.  It  was  followed  by  a  series  of  very 
estimated  at  $1,760,000.  The  arrivals  from  brilliant  philosophical  essays,  entitled  ^*  Letters 
ports  of  the  United  States,  during  one  month,  upon  the  Study  of  Nature,''  which  were  very 
numbered  40  vessels.  popular.     In  1847  he  published  two  novels 

HERTZEN,  Albxandxb,  an  eminent  Rus-  whichwere  widely  read:  *' Who  is  to  Blame?'' 

sian  exilCy  revolutionist,  and  author,  bom  in  and  **  Doctor  Krupof."    In  1848  appeared  his 

Moscow,  in  1816;  died  in  Paris,  January  21,  ^^  Memoirs  of  Travel,"  and  in  1850  two  new* 

1870.    He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  volumes  of  science,  travel,  and  philosophy, 

Moscow,  and  was  one  of  its  most  brilliant  and  combined:  ^^The  Other  Side,"  and  "Letters 

gifted  students,  but  in  1834,  while  yet  an  un-  from  France  and  Italy."     Both  were  widely 

deiigraduate,  he  was  arrested  with  some  of  his  circulated  fix  Germany,  having  been  translated 

fellow-students  on  the  charge  of  entertaining  into  Grerman  the  year  of  their  publication, 

sentiments  hostile  to  the  Russian  Government,  But  from  that  time  forward  the  sturdy  revolu- 

and  after  a  year's  imprisonment  condemned  to  tionist  gave  himself  up  exclusively  to  political 

exile,  and  sent,  first  to  Perm,  on  the  Siberian  and  revolutionary  literature,  and  the  benefits 

frontier,  and  subsequently  to  Yiatka  and  Nov-  which  his  brilliant  pen  might  have  conferred 

gored.    Notwithstanding  his  alleged  offences,  on  mankind  were  lost. 

he  was  authorized  to  enter  into  the  civil  ser-  HESSE-DARMSTADT,*  a  grand-duohy  of 
vice,  and  occupied  different  administrative  and  Germany.  The  province  of  Upper-Hesse  forms 
judicial  positions  up  to  the  time  when  be  was  part  of  the  North- German  Confederation. 
permitted  to  return  to  Moscow.  After  his  re-  Grand-duke,  Ludwig  HI.,  bom  June  9,  1806 ; 
turn  to  his  native  city  (about  1842),  he  spent  succeeded  his  father,  June  16,  1848.  Area, 
some  years  exclusively  in  literary  pursuits,  2,970  square  miles;  population,  according  to 
and  then  obtained  permission  to  make  a  tour  the  census  of  1867,  823,138. 
throogh  Europe.  From  that  time  he  lived  in  In  the  session  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
France  and  England ;  during  the  revolution  of  of  December  19th,  the  treaty  for  the  annexation 
February,  1848,  he  was  in  the  former  country,  of  tiie  grand-duchy  to  the  North-German 
in  intimate  communication  with  the  leaders.  Confederation  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  forty 
After  a  visit  of  some  length  in  the  south  of  against  tnree.  The  extraordinary  credit  de- 
Europe,  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1851  manded  by  the  Minister  of  War  was  unani- 
established  at  LondcHL  a  revolntianary  printing  mously  voted. 

establishment,  from  which  he  sent  forth  up  to  HINMAN,  Joel,  LL.  D.,  a  Connecticut  jurist, 

the  day  of  his  death  a  constant  stream  of  -doc-  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 

nmenta,  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  books.  State,  bom  in  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  in  1802 ; 

intended  to  promote  a  revolution  in  Russia,  died  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  February  21,  1870. 

The  first  important  work  which  issued  from  He  received  a  good  academical  education  and 

his  press  was,  *^  On  the  Development  of  Rev-  was  admitted  to  the  New-Haven  County  bar 

olutionary  Ideas  in  Russia,"  a  discussion  of  about  1827.    He  was  for  some  years^a  practis- 

Panslavism  in   1851;    next,  "Property  bap-  ing  attorney  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  but,  though 

ti2ed,"  an  essay  on  the  condition  of  the  serfs,     

1853 :    "  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  *  For  an  accooDt  of  the  population  of  the  large  cltlefi, 

^arvifttkn    hv    haraftlf    xsrMh    An    Tntrndnrtion  "  ««  Ambmcan  ANNUAL  CroLOPiBDiA  for  1868.    Anacconnt 

written    DV    nerseit,    ^^n   an  introaucwon,  of  ecclealasUcal  stotiBtlcB  and  finances  is  giren  in  the  C?t- 

1850.    "  The  Russian  World  and  the  Revolu-  clopjodia  for  1809. 
Vol.  X.— S5  a 
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regarded  as  a  sound  and  indnstrions  lawyer,  engaged  chiefly  in  literary  pnTsnits.  Soon 
who  would  conduct  a  case  judiciously  ana  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  General 
carefully,  he  had  attained  no  special  eminence  Hitchcock  was  commissioned  as  miuor*gen- 
as  an  attorney  when  he  was  elected  one  of  the  ral  of  volunteers.  He  was  most  of  tne  time 
Superior  Court  judges  in  1842.  When  he  ac-  on  duty  at  Washington,  and  was  a  warm  per- 
cepted  that  position,  he  forsook  all  other  amhi-  sonal  friend,  and^  to  some  extent,  a  military 
tions  and  purposes  in  life,  and  determined  to  adviser  of  President  Lincoln.  He  acted  as 
become,  if  not  a  brilliant  or  learned,  a  sound,  commissioner  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
safe,  and  honest  judge.  From  his  appointment  during  some  years  of  the  civil  war.  General 
to  his  death  he  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  Hitchcock  also  shared  the  confidence  of  the 
profession  and  the  public.  His  opinions  have  late  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton,  and  was 
been  regarded  as  models  of  clearness  and  com-  esteemed  by  bis  associates  for  his  intellectnal 
mon-sense.  He  had  been  since  1850  one  of  the  ability  and  purity  of  character.  General  Hitch- 
associate  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  on  cock  early  became  an  admirer  of  Emannel 
the  death  of  Chief- Justice  Storrs,  in  1861,  he  Swedenb(H*g,  and  seemed  to  have  imbibed 
became  Chief  Justice.  For  tiiis  position  he  something  of  his  mystical  spirit.  In  1855  he 
was  admirably  fitted.  With  his  remarkable  printed  for  private  circulation  a  pamphlet  in- 
soundness  of  practical  judgment,  his  superior  tended  to  demonstrate  that  alchemy  had  a 
knowledge  of  legal  principles,  his  long  expe-  higher  and  more  mystical  purpose  than  the 
rience  on  the  bench,  and  his  sterling  integrity,  making  of  gold.  In  1837  he  published  '^Re- 
he  commanded  the  high  respect  and  confi-  marks  upon  Alchemy  and  the  Alchemists ;  '^ 
dence  of  the  legal  profession  and  of  the  public,  in  1858,  "Swedenborg  a  Hermetic  Philoso- 
A  rare  equability  of  temper  kept  his  mind  free  pher;  "inl860,  "Christ  the  Spirit, "in,wbich he 
from  those  perturbations  that  sometimes  affect  attempted  to  show  that  the  Gospels  were  ijm- 
the  judgment.  His  judicial  opuiions,  as  record-  boHcal  books,  written  by  members  of  a  secret 
ed  in  the  "Connecticut  Reports"  (and  which  society  of  the  Jews;  in  1868,  "Red  Book  of 
extend  through  twenty  volumes),  though  writ-  Appin,  and  other  Fairy  Tales;  "  in  1866,  "Re- 
ten  in  an  unpretending  style,  are  remarkably  marks  on  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,"  etc. ; 
vigorous,  sensible,  and  convincing.  He  was  a  "Spenser's  Colin  Clout  Explained,^'  etc.;  in 
man  of  much  kindness  of  heart,  and  was  espe-  1866,  "Notes  on  the  Yita  Nuova  of  Dante,"  to 
cially  considerate  of  the  embarrassments  of  explain  its  sfiiritual  character  and  purpose, 
the  younger  practitioners  before  him.  HOGEL,  Kabl  Albxaztdeb  AirsBur,  Baron 
HITCHCOCK,  Ethan  Allen,  ^  migor-gen-  von^  an  Austrian  traveller  and  naturalist,  bom 
eral  U.  S.  Volunteers,  an  Americwi  army  offi-  at  Ratisbon,  April  26, 1796 ;  died  at  Brnssels, 
cer  and  author,  born  m  Vergennes,  Vt.,  May  October  2, 1870.  He  was  the  son  of  a  high 
18,  1798;  died  in  Hancock,  Ga.,  August  6,  officer  of  the  Austrian  Government,  and  in  his 
1870.  He  was,  on  his  mother's  side,  a  grand-  boyhood  travelled  with  his  father  over  a  con- 
son  of  Ethan  Allen.  His  father  was  a  circuit  siderable  portion  of  Germany  and  Italy.  In 
judge  during  the  Administration  of  President  1811  he  went  to  the  University  of  Heidelbei^ 
Washington.  In  1817  he  graduated  at  West  to  study  law.  At  the  time  of  the  general  arm- 
Point,  and,  after  the  usual  routine  of  recruiting  ing  of  Germany  against  Napoleon  L,  he  entered 
and  garrison  service,  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Austrian  Army  at  eighteen  years  of  lige, 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  as  as-  and  won  a  captain's  commission,  and  entered 
sistant  instructor  in  infantry  tactics,  from  Paris  with  the  allied  armies.  He  was  attached 
February,  1824,  to  April,  1827,  After  two  to  the  diplomatic  mission  sent  to  Norway,  to 
years  more  of  recruiting  service  he  was  re-  force  the  king  of  that  country  to  abdicate.  A 
called  to  West  Point,  and  was  commandant  of  year  or  two  later  military  service  called  him 
cadets  and  instructor  in  infantry  tactics  from  into  the  interior  of  France,  where  he  remained 
1829  to  1838.  From  this  time  to  1843  he  was  till  1820  as  commandant  of  Aries  and  Taras- 
engaged  on  the  frontier  and  in  the  Florida  con«  He  next  made,  with  General  Frimont, 
War,  and  had  been  promoted  to  th^  rank  of  the  campaign  against  Naples.  In  1824  he  re- 
minor  and  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  next  turned  to  Austria  to  devote  himself  wholly  to 
ordered  to  the  Texan  frontier,  and  took  part  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  in  which  he 
in  most  of  the  battles  of  the  Mexican  War,  be-  had  already  made  considerable  proficiency, 
ing  a  part  of  the  time  inspector-general  on  After  ten  years  of  study.  Baron  von  H&gel  re- 
General  Scott's  staff.  He  received  two  bre-  solved  to  undertake  an  extensive  tour  of 
vets,  colonel  and  brigadier-general,  for  his  scientific  exploration.  He  engaged  as  com- 
gallant  conduct,  and  in  1851  was  promoted  to  panions  of  his  travel  a  physician,  a  surseoi^  a 
be  colonel  of  the  Second  Infantry,  and  put  in  painter,  and  a  naturalist,  and  embarked  with 
command  of  the  Pacific  Military  Division,  them  at  Toulon,  May  2,  1831.  His  tour  occn- 
where  he  served  from  1851  to  1854.  In  Octo-  pied  more  than  six  years.  He  visited  a  large 
ber,  1855,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  con-  part  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia,  and,  after 
sequence  of  the  refusal  of  Jefferson  Davis,  then  surmounting  extreme  difficulties  and  perils, 
Secretary  of  War,  to  confirm  the  leave  of  ab-  returned  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
sence  given  him  by  General  Scott.  From  Europe  in  1887,  bringing  with  him  magnificent 
1855  to  1862  he  resided  at  St.  Louis,  and  was  collections  in  natural  science,  which  the  Aus- 
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trian  Goverameat  sabsequently  purclmsed,  and  After  the  outbreak  of  the  German-French 

a   great  number   of   important   documents,  War,  Count  Andrassj,  president  of  the  minis- 

which  have  served  as  the  basis  of  valuable  terial  counci>,  stated,  in  behalf  of  the  govern- 

scientifio  reports  and  treatises.    In  1850  he  ment,  that  it  could  only  occupy  a  position  of 

was  sent  to  Florence  as  Austrian  minister,  and  impartial  benevolence  toward  each  belligerent, 

remained  there  till  the  expulsion  of  the  Grand-  but  that,  should  any  other  power  abandon  its 

duke  in  1859,  when  he  returned  to  Vienna,  neutral  attitude,  Hungary  Alight  change  her 

He  was  the  founder  and  first  .president  of  the  policy.    A  supplementary  credit  of  five  million 

Austrian  Horticultural  Society,  and  a  member  florins  was  voted  by  the  Diet,  and  authorization 

of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Vienna.    His  given  to  the  government  for  the  calling  out  of 

published  works,  which  are  very  valuable,  all  the  army  contingent  for  1871  if  necessary. 

rdi^  to  natural  science  and  his  explorations.  During  the  year  1670  the  nationality  question 

The  following  are  the  most  important :  "Bo-  was  again  agitated  throughout  the  trans-leithan 

tanio  Archives  of  the  Society  of  Horticulture  provinces,  and  did  not  fail  to  create  serious  em- 

of  the  Austrian  Empire,"  1887;   "Cashmere  barrassments  for  the  ministry  at  Pesth.  Count 

and  the  Empire  of  the  Sikhs,"  4  vols.,  1840-'^ ;  Andrassy  had  to  make  great  efforts  to  allay  the 

"The  Basin  of  Oabul,"  2  vols.,  1851-^52 ;  two  growing. dissatisfaction  of  the  Slavi.    The  dis- 

addressea  before  the  Association  of  German  content  of  the  latter  and  other  non-Magyar 

Katuralists,  on  his  exploring  tour,  1838  and  nationalities  was  partly  due  to  administrative 

1843.  Other  works  on  botany  and  zoology  have  measures  on  the  part  of  the  government,  partly 

been  prepared  from  his  collections  brought  to  their  dream  of  a  complete  autonomy,  and 

home  in  1837.  the  formation  of  a  Croatian,  Servian,  and  Hou- 

HUNGART,  a  country  of  Europe,  formerly  manian  state  within  the  Austrian  Empire.  The 
an  independent  kingdom,  now  united  with  influence  of  the  people  in  the  neighboring  states 
Aostria  under  one  sovereigzi,  but  separated  of  Servia  and  Roumania  upon  their  brethren  of 
from  it  in  point  of  administration.*  The  sepa-  the  same  nationality  in  the  Hungarian  crown- 
rate  budget  of  the  Hungarian  crown-lands,  con-  lands  was  not  undervalued  by  Count  Andrassy, 
sisting  of  Hungary,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Transyl-  who  was  anxious  to  remain  on  good  terms  with 
vania,  and  the  MUitary  Frontier,  also  designat-  the  governments  of  those  countries.  When  the 
ed  as  the  trans-leithan  provinces,  shows  a  total  question  about  the  Servian  fortresses  was  raised 
.  revenue,  for  1869,  of  148,708,600  florins,  against  by  Turkey,  the  interference  of  Austrian  diplo- 
an  expenditure  of  158,201,795  florins,  leaving  a  maoy  was  solely  due  to  the  exertion  of  the  Uun- 
deficit  of  9,493,195  florins.  On  January  1, 1870,  garian  prime-minister  in  behalf  of  Servia,  the 
the  length  of  railroads  in  operation  in  the  trans-  interests  of  which  country  he  likewise  served 
leithan  provinces  amounted  to  1,815  miles;  in  through  his  action  on  the  question  of  the  pro- 
course  of  construction,  1,047  miles.  The  length  jected  Turkish  railways  through  Servia. 
of  telegraph-lines,  in  1869,  was  6,284  miles;  The  Diet  of  Croatia,  on  May  14th,  appointed 
length  of  wire,  13,678  miles.  a  committee  to  examine  and  revise  the  treaty 

In  December,  1860,  the  Hungarian  Diet  ap-  of  compromise  with  Hungary.    The  leaders  of 

proved  the  budget  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  the  Croatian  and  South  Slavic  parties  had  a 

1870,  and  passed  a  law  for  the  abolition  of  cor-  meeting  at  Sissek,  when  the  formation  of  a  con- 

poral  punishment.    The  Lower  House,  after  a  federatii>n  of  all  the  South  Slavic  countries  was 

minute  scrutiny  of  the  budget  for  public  instruc-  adopted  in  principle.   The  Sloventzi,  hoover, 

tion,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  interests  declined  to  enter  into  the  proposed  plan,  while 

of  the  country  would  be  best  served  by  con-  tiie  Croats  opposed  the  union  of  Croatia,  Sla- 

ferrlng  fhll  authority  upon  the  ministry  to  in-  vonia,  and  Dalmatia,  with  the  western  prov- 

trodnce  such  reforms  in  the  system  of  element-  inces  of  Austria. 

ary  schools  as  they  might  deem  necessary.  A  now  religious  sect  was  established  in  Hun- 

The  budget  was  then  approved  almost  unani-  gary  some  ten  years  ago,  called  the  Kazarenes. 

mously.    Minister  Edtvds  presented  a  law  on  They  were  at  first  but  few  in  number,  but 

liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  unrestricted  exer-  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  have  made 

dse  of  every  form  of  religion.  many  converts,  and  attracted  a  good  deal  of 

A  law,  fixing  the  increase  of  the   annual  attention  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Their 

share  of  Hungary  in  the  common  budget  of  the  religious  creed  was  for  a  long  time  wrapped  up 

empire,  in  consequence  of  the  incorporation  in  mystery,  until  more  recently  the  Hungarian 

of  the  Military  Frontier  with  the  Hungarian  press  obtained  full  information  concerning  their 

erown-lands,  was  passed  by  219  yeas  against  12  tenets  and  principles  of  faith.    Jhe  Nazarenes 

nays.  derive  their  creed  exclusively  from  the  New 

A  proposition,  made  in  the  Lower  House  of  Testament,  although  they  do  not  dispute  the  di- 

Deputies,  for  the  prolongation  of  the  tobacco  vine  origin  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  acknowl- 

monopoly,  met  with  violent  opposition,  but  was  edge  the  historical  and  moral  value  of  the  apoc- 

finaUy  adopted  upon  the  promise  of  the  Minister  ryphal  books.    They  say  that  according  to  the 

of  Finanoe  that  measures  would  be  taken  for  Bible  there  are  only  two  sacraments,  baptism 

its  abolition  in  1871.  and  the  Lord^s  Supper.    They  do  not  baptize 

-r-z — Tirrt — *  *u  ^^.«..i>n^..  ^^a ^^  *.,«.. ^^^  children,  because  a  child  cannot  comprehend 

*  For  statistics  of  the  population  and  common  flnancos     .,      ,     Z* , fic^'^v.      ti.^ -.j  li.  *        i     - 

of  tbe  Austro-Hangarian  Empire,  dee  article  Aubtbia.  the  doctrme  01  laitD.     ine  adults  must  make  a 
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Bolemn  promise  that  they  will  be  guided  by  wearied  deyotion,  untU  his  fast-failing  strengtli 

the  lessons  of  Christ,  and  ranst  bring  proof  of  induced  him  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  snmmer 

their  previous  irreproachable  lif^.  When  these  vacation  with  his  sister  in  Stnyvesant.  in  the 

conditions  hare  been  complied  with,  they  are  hope  of  recruiting  somewhat,  bat  sumyed  his 

conducted  to  a  secluded  spot  by  the  elders  of  arrival  there  only  a  few  days.    Mr.  Hntton 

the  community,  and  immersed  in  water.    Any  had  a  cultivated  taste  for  the  fine  arts  gener- 

male  member  of  fhe  congregation  may  perform  ally,  and  was  skilful  in  several  of  the  mechanic 

the  rite  of  baptism.    Children  receive  their  arts.     In  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry 

name  immediately  after  birth,  without  await-  he  was  well  versed,  and  the  new  discoveries 

ing  baptism.    With  regard  to  the  distribution  in  those  sciences  were  always  a  matter  of  spe- 

of  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  observe  the  same  cial  interest  to  him.    His  patience  was  inex- 

ceremonies  as  the  Calvinists  of  the  reformed  haustible,  and  his  love  for  his  pupils  as  well  as 

Church.    The  Nazarenes  regard  matrimony  as  love  for  his  work  was  the  great  secret  of  his 

a  purely  civil  institution.    Their  ftineral  cere-  remarkable  success. 

monies  are  extremely  simple,  all  ostentation       HYDRAULIC  PIPE.     The  history  of  hy- 

being  strictly  forbidden.    The  dead  are  not  draulicminiuginCalifomiahas  been  one  of  bold 

lamented,  for  they  say  that  he  who  enters  upon  engineering  feats.    In  the  conveyance  of  large 

a  better  life  ought  not  to  be  wept  for.    Tney  quantities  of  water  nnder  great  pressure — as 

have  no  holidays  properly  speaking,  and  do  not  in  supplying  cities  where  the  houses  and  streets 

consider  Sunday  sacred,  inasmuch  as  the  New  are  at  various  elevations— cast-iron  pipes  have 

Testament  does  not  contain  any  positive  com-  been  almost  invariably  employed,  the  proper 

mand  on  that  point.    They  have  no  ordained  proportions  of  which  have  been  so  weU  ascer- 

priests  or  clergy,  but  every  man  is  authorized  tained  that  little  or  no  risk  is  incurred  in  their 

to  explain  the  Holy  Writ.  nse.   Wrought-iron  pipes  have  been  discarded, 

HUTTON,  Abbafam  B.,  an  instructor  of  one  of  the  most  serious  objections  against  this 

deaf-mutes,  bom  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  December  material  being  its  tendency  to  rust.    But  in 

10,  1798;  died  at  Stuyvesant's  Landing,  on  the  California,  where  transportation   and   other 

Hudson,  July  18,  1870.    He  was  fond  of  study,  items  of  expense  are  so  costly,  the  nse  of  cast- 

and,  having  received  a  careM  early  academic  iron  renders   many  enterprises  unprofitable, 

training,  he  entered  Union  College  in  1816,  and  and  other  material  must  be  employed,  espe- 

graduated  with  honor  in  1817.    After  spend-  oially  in  gravel-mining,  where  water  has  to  be 

ing  some  weeks  at  home,  he  commenced  the  conveyed  for  temporary  purposes  over  great 

study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Henry  inequalities  of  ground,  and  in  such  quantities 

&  McKoun  in  Albany,  but  subsequently  relin-  as  to  prohibit  the  nse  of  cast-iron.    Hence  we 

quished  it,  and  in  1819  entered  the  Theological  find,  in  many  places,  that  sheet-iron  pipes  are 

Seminary  at  Princeton.   After  remaining  there  employed,  and  succeed  under  pressures  which 

some  time,  his  throat  became  so  seriously  af-  startle  engineers  of  acknowledged  ability, 
fected  that,  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  he       The  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  in  San 

gave  up  his  design  of  entering  the  ministry.  Francisco,  convey  their  city  supply  of  water 

An  assistant  teacher  was  at  this  time  wanted  from  their  reservoirs  over  a  distance  of  17  miles 

in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  in  two  lines  of  sheet-iron  pipes,  80  inches  in 

and  Dumb,  then  nnder  the  charge  ot  Laurent  diameter.    These  pipes  are  made  with  the  clr- 

Clefc,  and  Mr.  Hutton  was  selected  for  that  cular  seams  single  riveted  and  the  longitudinal 

position.  He  soon  became  deeply  interested  in  seams  double  riveted,  and  with  thicknesses 

the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  resolved  to  devote  his  and  pressures  as  follows :  No.  14  iron,  60  feet ; 

life  to  the  amelioration  of  their  condition.    In  No.  12,  100  feet;  No.  11,  200  feet;  and  No.  9, 

December,  1829,  he  received  from  the  directors  250  feet.    It  was  made  in  lengths  of  24  feet 

of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  and  dipped  in  boiling  asphaltum,  in  which  it 

Dumb  an  offer  of  the  situation  of  assistant  teach-  was  allowed  to  remain  until  a  complete  union 

er,  but  declined ;  and  two  years  later,  upon  the  had  taken  place.  This,  done  properly,  is  a  per- 

retirement  of  Mr.  Weld  from  the  principalship  feet  protection  against  rust    This  pipe  has 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mr.  Hutton  been  in  successful  operation  for  many  years, 

was  appouited  his  successor.    After  a  full  and  One  line  of  6,000  feet,  after  having  been  in  nse 

carefiil  examination  of  the  two  systems  of  in-  for  ten  years,  was  lifted  and  relaid  in  another 

struction,  he  became  convinced  of  the  superior-  place,  being  found  in  as  good  condition  as 

ity  of  that  of  signs  with  its  auxiliaries,  dactylol-  when  first  put  down. 

ogy,  writing,  etc.,  over  artificial  articulation       The  success  of  this  pipe  led  to  the  employ- 

and  lip-readmg,  and  found  no  reason  to  sug-  raent  of  one  of  greater  magnitude,  to  convey 

gest  any  alteration  of  the  Sicard  system,  in-  water  to  the  Cherokee  mines.    A  ditch  had 

troduced  into  the  institution  by  Mr.  Clerc.  been  constructed  ftom  Concow  Creek  to  Tan- 

For  upward  of  forty  years  he  discharged  the  kee  Hill,  and  from  this  place  the  water  had  to 

arduous  duties  of  principal  with  marked  sue-  be  carried  across  the  ravine  of  the  West  Branch 

cess  and  ability.    About  the  beginning  of  1869  to  the  opposite  mountain,  whence  it  was  con- 

his  health  began  to  give  way  under  the  wear-  ducted  in  a  canal  to  the  mines  of  Cherokee  Flat, 
ing  care  of  so  many  years,  but  he  continued       The  inlet  to  the  pipe  is  150  feet  above  the 

to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  position  with  un-  outlet,  with  a  vertical  height  from  the  lowest 
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point  to  grade-line  otnine  hundred  feet.  The  ered  with  earth  to  prevent  any  ondae  expan- 
pipe  is  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  intended  sion  and  contraction  in  hot  and  in  cold  weather, 
to  carry  1,900  miners'  inches  of  water.  The  It  does  not  extend  quite  to  the  hottom  of  the 
thickness  of  iron  nsed  is  No.  14  for  150  feet  of  ravine,  bat  is  oarried  over  on  a  trass-bridge  at 
pressure,  No.  12  for  275  feet,  No.  10  for  350  a  height  of  about  70  feet.  It  was  laid  in  lengths 
feet,  No.  7  for  425  feet,  i  for  600  feet,  -f^  for  of  23  feet,  which  were  riveted  one  to  the  other 
850  feet,  and  f  for  900  feet.  The  water  is  ad-  continuously,  man-holes  being  placed  every 
mitted  at  the  upper  end  from  a  cistern,  with  1,000  feet  to  allow  the  entrance  of  the  work- 
sand-box,  etc.,  for  settling  any  sand  or  gravel  men.  The  rivets  used  were:  for  No.  14  iron, 
brought  in  from  the  ditch.  The  pipe  has  here  i  wire ;  No.  12,  i ;  No.  H)  A «  ^^'  ^y  t ;  <^^ 
an  elbow  dipping  into  the  water  to  prevent  No.  7,  f ;  driven  cold.  The  first  (i)  was  ma- 
the  entrance  of  any  air.  Fifty  feet  from  the  chine-riveted  cold,  hand-riveted-  hot ;  iV  i  f  > 
inlet  there  is  a  stand-pipe  to  allow  the  es-  f ;  f ,  driven  hot.  A  steam  riveting-machine 
cape  of  any  air  which  may  have  got  into  the  was  employed  for  nearly  all  of  the  pipe,  giving 
pipe,  and  to  guard  against  an  overhead  of  better  resolts  than  the  hand-labor, 
water.  At  different  places,  especially  where  The  pipe  was  made  at  the  rate  of  1,100 
depressions  occur,  are  placed  air- valves,  made  feet  per  oay .  The  punching  and  shearing  were 
with  floats  to  allow  the  escape  of  air,  which  done  by  machinery  expres£uy  designed  for  this 
shut  on  the  approach  of  water.  If  the  water  pipe,  and  worked  as  high  as  80  tons  of  iron 
is  drawn  ofE^  these  open  on  the  inside,  prevent-  daily.  The  pipe  was  manufactured  and  laid  in 
ing  the  collapsing  of  the  pii>e  from  atmospheric  place,  and  the  water  run  throi^h,  in  four 
pressure.  The  pipe  was  laid  in  a  trench  (five  months.  The  capacity  of  the  pipe  is  1,900 
feet  deep),  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  cov-  miners'  inches,  or  50  cubic  feet  per  second. 


ILLINOIS.    The  most  important  event  of  The  constitution,  as  finally  adopted  by  the 

the  year  in  the  State  of  Illinois  has  been  the  convention,  and  submitted  to  the  suffrages  of 

framing  of  a  new  constitution,  and  its  ratifioa-  the  electors  of  the  State,  consists  of  foarteen 

tion  by  the  people.  This  work  was  undertaken  articles. 

and  carried  through  with  the  greatest  deliber-  The  first  article  simply  defines  the  bounda- 

ation  and  care,  and  the  result  has  been  highly  ries  of  the  State.    The  second  contains  the 

satisfactory  to  the  citizens  of  the  State,  and  to  Bill  of  Rights.    This,  besides  tbe  usu^  guaran- 

those  interested  in  constitutional  government  tees  of  civil  and  political  liberty,  has  ike  fol- 

e  very  where.    The  new  organic  law  probably  lowing  sections : 

presents  one  of  the  most  complete  and  car^  ^^^^^  g.  The  free  ezeroise  and  eiyoyment  of  re- 

fully-prepared  systems  now  m  operation,  and  ligious  profession  and  worship,  without  discrimina- 

many  of  its  features  are  entirely  new;' intro-  tioa.  shall  forover  be  guaranteed:  and  no  person 

dueed  after  thoughtful  consideration,  and  rati-  sl^  be  denied  any  civifor  politicol  ri|?ht,  privilege, 

fled  after  a  thorough  pubUo  canvassing  of  their  S^'^^rt^  J?*"  T^"^"^'  .""^  *^'l  '^^i^^^  ""P!}"*? ^} 

.7       mi             *    f^w^^  vaurwoAu^  u*  u«v»*  -^^^  ^^^  liberty  of  oonsoienoe  hereby  secured  shall 

merits.    Ihe  movement  for  a  revision  of  the  ^ot  be  construed  to  dUpense  with  oaths  or  afflnna- 

constitution  was    begun  m  1867,   when  the  tions,  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  justify  prac- 

Legislature  passed  an  act  submitting  to  the  tlces  inconsistent  with  the  peace  or  safety  or  the 

people  the  question  of  holdinjr  a  convention  ^^^'    No  person  shall  be  required  to  attend  or  sup- 

Pthi,p«n,o«.     At  the.  ellotion  of  1868  L°lSf nrSSTaS^  &L"S?XXl- to 

there  was  a  large  majority  m  favor  of  the  r%-  any  religious  denomination  or  mode  of  worship. 

vision,  and,  in  1869,  the  Legislature  took  the  Seo.  4.  Every  person  may  freely  speak,  write,  and 

necessary  steps  for  the  election  of  delegates  publish  on  all  subjects,  bein^  responsible  for  the 


pleting  its  organization  and  distributing  tbe  cient  defence. 
work  of  making  the  first  drafts  of  the  various  Ssc.  18.  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  or 
portions  of  the  instrument  amonir  the  appro-  damaged  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 
^«;«fa  A/xm,««;ffA/^a  o;i{/Nn..«^/^ii  A^^w  ♦!»«.  iTm:  Such  compensation,  when  not  made  by  the  State, 
pnate  committees^  a^ourned  over  the  holi-  ghaU  be  ascertained  V  a  j^^y,  ^  shall  be  prescribed 
days.  It  reassembled  on  the  6th  of  January,  b:r  1*^.  The  fee  of  land  takgn  for  railroad  tracks, 
and  continued  its  sessions  until  the  18th  of  without  the  consent  of  the  owners  thereof,  shall  re- 
May,  with  the  exception  of  a  recess  of  four  n^ain  in  such  owners,  subject  to  the  use  for  which  it 

weeks,  from  the  17th  of  March  to  the  l^th  of  ^^®?a  -p                       v  «  ^       .*  • 

A  ,vJP   Tk^  ^^^^^i^'^^  ^^^r.^^A  K„  ♦kr^s4P«.  Sec.  19.  Every  person  ought  to  find  a  certain  rem- 

Apnl.     The  provisions  reported  by  the  differ-  edy  in  the  laws  for  all  iiyuries  and  wrongs  which  he 


sequently  the  most  extended  debates,   „^.^        ,    ..     ,  ,    .-,      ..      .  .    _    .^.    .    ,  ,. 
S^y  submitted  to  a  separate  vote  of  the    and  without  denial,  promptly  and  without  deky. 

people.  Article  three  makes  the  usual  distribution 
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of  the  power  of  government  into  legislative,  visions  are  made  restricting  the  power  of  the 
executive,  and  jadlcial,  and  article  four  is  Legislature  to  incur  indebtedness,  and  pro- 
devoted  to  the  legifdative  department.  It  hibiting  fees  and  extra  compensation  to  public 
provides  that  an  election  of  members  shall  officers: 

take  place  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Skction  18.  Each  General  Assembly  shall  provide 

Monday  of  November,   18T0,  and  every  two  for  all  the  appropriations  necessary  for  the  ordinary 

years  thereafter,  the  Governor  having  power  *"^d  contingent  expenses  of  the  goremmcnt  until 

at  any  time  to  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  !5fJ5iiJ?*V'^f  'ilJ'll^'^Jlf^a^^,^!!VL^ 

•^ ,         -n                VI.        -u^           •!.;■  aoioumment  or  too  nest  reffuiar  session,  tne  aeere- 

vacancies.    Persons  who  have  been  convicted  ^^te  amonnt  of  which  ahall  not  be  increased  wiSaont 

of  bribery,  perjury,  or  other  mfamous  crimes,  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each 

and  ^^  any  person  who  has  been  or  may  be  a  House,  nor  exceed  the  amount  of  revenue  authorized 

collector  or  holder  of  public  moneys,   who  by  law  to  be  raised  in  such  timej  and  all  appro- 

shaU  not  hare  «cconnto<f  for  «nd  paid  over.  ^2?rrof?h,'1uJe''C^^Sr'fK^lon^ 

accordmg  to  law,  all  such  moneys  due  from  Jng  to  the  State,  shall  end  with  such  fiscal  quarter: 

him,"  are  rendered  ineligible.    All  members  Droiided^  the  State  may,  to  meet  casual  dendta  or 

of  the  General  Assembly  before  entering  upon  failures  in  revenues,  contract  debts,  never  to  exceed 

thftir  nflimni   rlntipfl  Arfl  TPnnirAfl  tn  +AlrA  thA  hi  the  aggregate  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 

tneir  omciai  Quties  are  required  to  taKe  tne  ^^^^^    and  moneys  thus  borrowed  shall  be  ap- 

foUowmg  oath :  plied  to  the  puroose  for  which  they  were  obtained, 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  support  ^^  ^  P*/  the  debt  thus  created,  and  to  no  other 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  con-  Pyn>OB0 ;  and  no  other  debt,  except  for  the  purpose 

Bfcitution  of  the  State  of  Illmois,  and  will  faithfully  of  repeUing  invasion,  suppressing  insuirection,  or 

discharee  the  duties  of  Senator  (or  Bepresentative)  2?^®5^,i^?  ^j^!..®*  o.®  .^'^  T*^/ v'  ^f^i^^^x  ^^^^^^^ 

accordiSg  to  the  best  of  my  ability :  anS  that  I  have  the  fidth  of  the  State  shall  be  pledsed),  shall  be 

not,  knowingly  or  intentionally,  paid  or  contributed  contracted,  unless  the  law  authormng  the  same  shaU, 

anything,  o?  made  any  promise  in  the  nature  of  a  **  a  general  election,  have  been  submitted  to  the 

bribe,  to  ilireotly  or  ind&ectly  influence  any  vote  at  Pe<>P^e,  and  have  received  a  majority  of  the  votes 

the  election  at  which  I  was  chosen  to  fill  the  said  ofst /or  membcre  of  the  General  Assembly  at  nich 

election.    The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for 


tered  by  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  or  Circuit  Court  in  Jj^e'  "ources  of  revenue ;  which  law,  providmfl:  for 

the  hall  of  thellouse  to  which  the  member  is  elect-  *^«  pavment  of  such  mterest  by  such  tax,  shall  b© 

ed,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  record  and  file  irrepealable  until  such  debt  be  paid :  Andprovtded^ 

the  oath  subscribed  by  each  member.    Any  member  f'i^^i  ^»*  t^<^  ^^^"^''y5!°fi.  ^,®  ^"  t^**^.  ^®  ^^ 

who  shall  refuse  to  take  the  oath  herem  prescribed  ^^^ted  to  the  people  with  the  law  authonang  the 

shaU  forfeit  his  office,  and  every  member  who  shall  ^^^^  *<>  be  contracted.               , ,     ,   ,, 

be  convicted  of  having  swom  falselv,  or  of  violating  S*^.  19.  The  Genend  Asswibly  shaU  never  grant 

his  said  oath,  shall  Torfeit  his  oAie  and  be  dis-  J^  authomo  extra  compensation,  fee,  or  allowance, 

qualified  thereafter  from  holding  any  office  of  profit  ^  ^Z  pubhc^  officer,  agent,  serv^t,  or  contrac- 

or  trust  in  this  State.                  o     •'                 ^  jq^^  aj^cj.  service  has  been  rendered  or  a  contract 

made,  nor  authorize  the  payment  of  any  claim,  or  part 

There  are  to  be  61  Senators  elected  for  four  *^*'^*''  hereafter  created  against  the  ^tate  under  anj 

«» o  vv/  v^3  t/x  K^^uMt^vxo  VXVVI.VU  XW4  iu«*  sgreemcnt  or  contract  made  without  express  authon- 

years,  and  153  Representatives  chosen  for  two  ty  of  law;  and  all  such  unauthorized  agreemenU  or 

years,  and  an  apportionment  is  to  be  made  contracts  shall  be  null  and  void :  Proridfd^  the  Gen- 

QYQTj  ten  years,  by  dividing  the  population  of  ^^  Assembly  may  make  approj^riations  for  expendi- 

the  State,  as  ascertained  by  the  Federal  census,  J."™«  i°c«Fed  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  repel- 


invasion. 


by  these  two  factors,  in  order  to  determine  the  ^^^^  jo.  The  Sute  shall  never  pay,  assume,  or  be- 

senatorial  and  representative  districts,  each  come  responsible  for  the  debts  or  liabilities  of,  or 

district  containing  as  nearly  as  practicable  an  in  anv  manner  give,  loan,  or  extend  its  credit  to,  or 

equal  number  of  inhabitants,  and  being  of  la  aid  of,  any  public  or  private  corporatton,  associa- 

oontiguous  and  compact  territory.     At  the  tion,  or  individual. 

time  of  each  decennial  apportionment  after  Each  member  is  allowed  ^ye  dollars  per  day 

1870,  the  number  of  Representatives  is  to  be  for  his  services,  and  ten  cents  for  every  inife 

increased  six  for  every  600,000  increase  of  of  necessary  travel,  together  with  fifty  dollars 

population.    The  sessions  of  the  Legislature  per  session  for  postage,  stationery,  and  other 

are  to  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  January  incidental  expenses. 

after  the  biennial  election  of  members.  The  One  of  tiie  greatest  abuses  under  the  old 
usual  powers  and  duties  are  granted  to  the  Le-  constitution  was  tibat  of  special  legislation,  and 
gislature,  but  thos%  having  reference  to  the  it  was  determined  to  cut  this  down  to  the  low- 
appropriation  or  use  of  public  funds  are  very  est  possible  point.  Tlie  new  instrument  spe- 
carefuUy  guarded.  The  old  constitution  had  cifically  prohibits  such  legislation  witJi  respect 
been  very  lax  in  this  regard,  and  great  atten-  to  a  lafge  number  of  matters  in  which  St  had 
tion  was  paid  to  remedying  its  defects.  Ap-  been  common,  and  the  additional  provision  is 
propriation  of  money  in  any  private  bill  is  made  that,  "  in  all  other  cases  where  a  general 
prohibited,  and  no  money  can  be  used  for  any  law  can  be  made  applicable,  no  special  law 
other  purpose  than  that  for  which  it  is  appro-  shall  be  enacted."  Another  attempt  to  reform 
priated  by  law.    The  following  important  pro-  an  old  abuse  and  promote  economy  was  em- 
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• 

bodied  Id  a  section  requiring  all  work  done  for  and  not  to  be  increased  or  diminished  during 

the  State  government,  or  material  supplied  to  their  official  tenns,  and  any  fees,  perquisites, 

it,  to-be  contracted  for  with  the  lowest  re-  and  extra  compensation,  are  prohibited.    This 

sponsible  bidder,  the    Legislature  fixing  the  last-named  provision  does  away  with  what  had 

maximum  price.      Among  the  miscellaneous  been  a  prolific  source  of  corruption  under  the 

provisions  of  this  article  are  the  following :  old  constitution.    At  the  close  of  this  article 

SBonoH  27.  The  General  Aasembly  shall  have  no  »  definition  of  an  office  is  given  in  the  foUow- 

powor  to  authorize  lolteries  or  gift  ent«rpn«6s,  for  ing  terms : 

any  purpose,  and  shall  pass  laws  to  prohibit  the  fude        a       ».     a      ^     .  i.i<  •^i  i.  j  v 

of  lotted  or  gift  enteipnse  tickets  ih  the  State.  ^,  S«o.  84.  An  offloe  is  a  pubho  position,  created  by 

Sio.  28.  N6  law  shafi  be  passed  which  shall  oper-  ^^  oonstitution  or  law,  continuing  dunng  the  pleas- 
ate  to  extend  the  term  of  any  public  officer  after  his  ^^.^J^^  ^he  appointing  power,  or  for  a  fixed  time, 
election  or  appointment.                                   •  ^^^^  *  snocessor  clewed  or  appointed.    An  employ- 

8xc.  29.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  As-  mei^t  is  ui  agency,  for  a  temporary  puroose,  which 

sembly  to  pass  such  laws  as  mav  be  necessary  for  the  «»»e8  when  that  purpose  is  aocomiOished. 
protection  of  operative  miners,  by  providing  for  ven-        xhe  sixth  article  vests  the  judicial  powers 

^ISctTo^Tf  t aJTenTtt  ^^"^^t^^t  %l  of  the  State  in  a  Su preme  Oourt^  Circuit  6ourts, 

plianees  as  may  secure  safety  in  all  coal-mines,  and  Oounty  Courts,  and  justicei^oi  the  peace,  with 

to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  said  laws  by  such  special  provisions  for  Cook  County  (contain- 

penAlties  and  punishments  as  may  be  deemed  proper,  i^g  the  city  of  Chicago).    The  Supreme  Court 

Many  important  changes  are  also  made  in  is  to  consist  of  seven  judges,  elected  in  sepa- 

the  article  on  the  Executive  Department.  For-  rate  districts  for  a  term  of  nine  years,  and 

merly  while  the  Legislature  was  at  liberty  to  drawing  a  yearly  salary  of  $4,000.    This  is  an 

pass  a  law  for  any  special  or  private  purpose,  increase  of  four  in  the  number  of  judges.  The 

and  make  appropriations  at  will,  the  Governor  Supreme  Court  is  the  tribunal  of  last  appeal  in 

could  exercise  no  check  nor  control  over  its  the  State,  but  appellate  courts  may  be  created 

action.    The  result  had  been  that  the  capital  after  the  year  1874,  to  be  held  by  the  judges 

was  overran  with  lobbyists  daring  the  sessions  of  the  Circuit  Courts.    The  State  is  to  be  di- 

of  the  General  Assembly,  and  they  were  en-  vided  into  circuits,  not  to  exceed  in  number 

abled  to  carry  every  thing  before  them.  one  for  every  100,000  inhabitants,  and  in  each 

All  the  executive  officers,  except  the  Treas-  of  these  a  judge  is  to  be  elected  to  serve  a  term 

urer,  are  hereafter  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  of  six  years  and  receive  a  salary  of  $d,'000  a 

four  years.    The  official  term  of  the  Treasurer  year.  The  Circuit  Courts  have  original  jurisdic- 

is  to  be  two  years.    There  was  considerable  tion  of  all  causes  in  law  and  equity,  and  are  to 

debate  in  the  convention  on  the  subject  of  the  hold  at  least  two  terras  every  year  in  each 

length  of  time  most  expedient  for  the  terms  of  county  of  the  State.    The  County  Courts  have 

office  in  the  several  departments  of  govern-  jurisdiction  of  matters  of  probate,  settlement 

ment,  some  contending  that  frequent  appeals  of  estates,  etc.,  and  the  judges  are  elected^ 

to  the  popular  suffrages  tend  to  ^x  responsi-  one  in  each  county,  for  a  terra  of  four  years. 

1)ility  and  secure  an  honest  administration,  and  The  county  of  Cook  forms  a  circuit  by  itself, 

others  arguing  that  experienced  officials  must  with  four  judges,  and  has  besides  a  Superior 

necessarily  be  more  emcient,  and  should  there-  Court  and  a  Criminal  Court.    The  judges  in 

fore  be  retained  in  office.    The  terms  finally  all  these  are  elected  for  six  years,  and  receive 

settled  upon  were  the  result  of  a  compromise  salaries  to  be  fixed  by  law.    All  justices  of 

between  these  different  views.  the  peace,  police  magistrates,  and  constables, 

The  Governor  is  required,  at  the  beginning  are  to  be  elected,  except  in  the  city  of  Chica- 

of  each  session  of  the  Legislature  and  at  the  go,  where,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  m^or- 

end  of  his  official  term,  to  give  information  of  ity  of  the  judges  of  the  Circuit,  Superior,  and 

the  condition  of  the  State,  and  recommend  County  Courts,  the  justices  of  the  peace  may 

such  measures  as  he  may  deem  expedient.   He  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
must  also  ^'  account  to  the  General  Assembly,        An  attempt  was  made  in  the  convention  to 

and  accompany  his  message  with  a  statement  provide  in  tbe  judiciary  article  for  a  submis- 

of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out  by  him  sion  to  a  vote  of  the  people  in  1878  the  ques- 

from  any  funds  subject  to  his  order,  with  tions  whether  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  and 

vouchers,  and^  at  the  commencement  of  each  Circuit  Courts  should  not  thereafter  be  ap- 

regular  session,  present  estimates  of  the  amount  pointed  by  the  Governor,  and  hold  office  dur- 

of  money  required  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  ing  life  or  good  behavior.    The  subject  was 

all  purposes."    The  powers  ordinarily  exer-  referred  to  tne  Judiciary  Committee,  but  never 

oised  by  a  chief  executive  officer  are  conferred  reported  on.    Another  innovation  which  was 

upon  him,  including  that  of  putting  a  "  veto  "  proposed,  but  not  adopte'd,  was  one  givii)g 

upon  idl  measures  which  do  not  meet  with  his  juries  in  all  criminal  cases  the  privilege  "  if  in 

approval,'  and  returning  them  for  further  con-  their  minds  the  evidence  warrants  it,  besides 

sideration,  after  which  they  can  be  passed  only  the  verdict  of  *  guilty,'  or  'not  guilty,*  to  also 

by  a  tw9-thirds  vote.     The  other  executive  bring  in  a  verdict  of  *  not  found ' — such  ver- 

officers  have  the  usual  powers  and  duties  at-  diet  of  *not  found'  to  leave  the  accused  in  the 

tached  to  their  several  positions.    All  are  to  same  situation  as  now  under  the  law,  when  a 

receive  fixed  salaries,  to  be  established  by  law,  justice  of  the  peace  discharges  a  prisoner  on 
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the  examining  trial,  or  when  the  grand  jnry  ftage  AsBocintions,''  with  a  general  head,  which  is 

ignores  the  bill  in  such  case."  ^^^  }^,  •©"ioa  at  the  oapital  of  the  Btate,  which 

A«v.rvn..  4-1^^  »»n^%.Ai  ^.^^^af/v*^^.  rvP  ♦'Ua  i^Ai  assocwtionfl,  ffeDenu  and  local,  have  demanaed  of 

Among  the  general  protons  of  the  judi-  ^^  ^^    aprSvision  guaranteeing  to  their  members 

ciary  article  as  adopted  is  the  followmg:  and  all  other  females  in  the  Btate  the  light  of  suf- 

SscnoH  81.  All  judges  of  Courts  of  Beoord,  infe-  frage ;  therefore  be  it 

rior  to  the  Supreme  Court,  shall,  on  or  before  the  MuolMdy  That  the  Committee  on  the  Bight  of  Suf- 

flrst  day  of  June,  of  each  year,  report  in  writing  to  £nige  be  instnieted  to  report  to  this  ooovention  a 

the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  such  defects  and  proposition  in  aocordance  with  this  request  and  the 

omissions  in  the  laws  as  their  experience  may  sug-  request  of  the  many  petitions  numerously  signed 

gest ;  and  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts  shall,  on  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  presented  to  this 

or  before  the  urst  day  of  January,  of  each  year,  re-  body, 

port  in  writing  to  the  Governor  such  defects  and  J»#o{«0<2,  That  the  same  committee  rq>0Tt  upon  the 

omissions  in  the  constitution  and  laws  as  they  may  propriety  of  submitting  the  sufirage  proposition  as 

And  to  exist,  together  with  appropriate  forms  of  bilis  an  independent  one,  to  be  voted  for  or  ununst  by  the 

to  cure  such  defeats  and  omissions  in  the  laws.    And  women  of  the  State,  who  if  electors  would  be  eligible 

the  judges  of  the  several  Circuit  Courts  shall  report  ^cmder  the  election  laws  of  the  State,  and  that  if  a 

to  the  next  General  Assembly  the  number  of  days  m^ority  of  all  such  women  electors  shall  vote  for 

they  have  held  court  in  the  several  counties  com-  Mid  ])roposltions  then  it  shall  become  a  part  of  the 

prising  their  respective  circuits  the  preceding  two  constitution,  otherwue  the  propositions  shall  not  he 

years.  a  part  of  the  oiganio  law  of  this  State. 

The  seventh  article  relates  to  the  right  of  After  the  reports  of  the  committee,  Mr. 

suffrage,  and  the  section  conferring  that  privi-  Bnzton  proposed  the  following  additional  sec- 

lege  is  in  the  following  words :  tion : 

SxcTioK  1.  Svery  person  having  resided  in  this  The  question  of  woman  suflhige  shall  be  submitted 

State  one  year,  in  tiie  county  ninety  days,  and  in  the  to  a  separate  vote,  at  the  time  of  the  submission  of 

election  district  thirty  days  next  preceding  any  dec-  the  constitution,  in  sueh  manner  as  may  be  provided 

tion  therein,  who  was  an  elector  in  tl^  State  on  the  in  the  schedule,  and  if,  upon  a  canvass  of  the  votes 

first  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou-  east  on  the  question,  a  majority  thereof  shall  be 

sond  eight  hundred  and  for^-eight,  or  obtained  a  oer-  •  found  "  for  woman  suffrage^"  then  the  word  '^  male  " 

tlficate  of  naturaliTation  before  any  Court  of  Bocord  shall  be  stricken  out  of  section  one  of  the  suffirage  ar- 

in  this  State  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  tide,  otherwise  not. 

year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eiffht  hundred  and  rri^ta  ™-«„  «;i^«+«,i  v«.  «  ««*a  «#•  f^^^  4.^ 
seventy,  or  who  shall  be  a  male  citisen  of  the  United  ,  ^his  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  forty  to 
States  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  shiUl  be  twenty-one,  out  soon  after  protests  were  re- 
entitled  to  vote  at  such  election.  ceived  from  various  parts  of  the  State  declaring 

There  is  no  other  restriction  on  the  exercise  *^^*  ^^?  yeomen  did  not  desire  this  supposed 

of  the  right  of  voting  except  that  the  General  concession  m  their  behalf    A  petition  froja 

Assembly  is  required  to  pass  laws  excluding  Jf^"«l  «'g°^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^>^^^  ^'^°^«^>  ^^  ^ 

therefrom    "persons  convicted  of  infamous  the  followmg  words : 

crimes."    Besides  these  provisions,  three  other  ^^  ^^S'^Tmr  *^  ^^«^*^«'*^^  Cont€ntum  o/tU 

propositions  relating  to  the  same  subject  were       Thfunaersi^,  women  of  the  county  of , 

submitted  in  the  convention.     A  minority  of^  fearing  that  a  small  minority  of  our  countrywomen, 

the  committee  to  whom  the  article  on  suffrage  by  their  boldness  and  misdirected  zeal,  may  succeed 

was  intrusted  reported  in  favor  of  restricting  ip  carryinff  a  mcMure  which  we  believe  to  be  preju- 

the  privilege  to  "white  male  inhabitants."    A  dicial  to  the  highest  interests  of  our  sex,  if  not  in 

^^^^A  «.4«««:*w.ywrv-^  «^«««,^«i,*;i«^  i.i.«i.  *!.-.  direct  opposition  to  both  divine  and  natural  laws, 

second  minority  report  recommended  that  the  ^^^  underatanding  that  petitions  urgingthe  omission 

question  of  striking  out  the  word  "  white  "  be  of  the  word  male  fVom  the  constitution  which  you 

separately  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  are  engaged  in  prepariDg,  have  been  presented  to 

The  question  of  woman  suflft-age  also  came  y<>^  honorable  body,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  enter 

up.     Durmg  the  early  part  of  the  sittings  of  J?**  "olemn  jrotest,  and  deckre  that  we  are  unaltera- 

«!•     ^u^Aus  ^^^  ««v  poiy  V*  uuv  Diui.iu{jDVA  Y\y  opposcd  to  any  action  upon  your  part,  which 

the  convention,  a  meetmg  of  men  and  women  ghiu  confer  upon  the  women  of  the  State  of  nUnois 

in  favor  of  female  suffrage  was  held  at  Spring-  the  right.of  suffrage.   And  wo  also  declare  that  we 

field,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  calling  are  opposed  to  any  action  upon  the  part  of  Coufiress 

upon  the  delegates  to  incorporate  into  the  new  ^^J^^^  ^%  •  ^'^^  I?""^^  *5 1?^^  an  amendment  o?  the 
^JL«4-;4.n4.:^*^  *l«^,,;«:^«<i  ^.iiy^^.^*^^  «r^^««  4.^  Federal  Constitution.  All  of  which  is  rcBT>eotfully 
constitution  provisions  aUowmg  women  to  Bubmitted  to  your  honorable  body.  .  ^ 
vote  on  the  same  terms  with  men,  or  at  least  .  -.  J 
to  submit  the  question  of  allowing  them  this  ^^  *"®  meeting  where  this  counter-move- 
privilege  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  In  response.  "^®"*  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  IYiq^q  resolutions  were 
to  this  appeal  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

offered  and  referred  to  the  Oommittee  on  Snf-  ifiasoZoei,  That  we  are  unqualifiedly  opposed  to 

fraee  *  giring  the  elective  franchise  to  women. 

^    *  JUsolved^  That,  while  we  admit  the  necessity  of  ex- 

Whereoi^  It  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  true  tensive  reform,  both  in  the  political  and  sooial  rela- 

American  citizen  that  his  country  is  a  progressive  tions  of  life,  we  deny  that  the  bestowal  of  the  right 

one ;  taking  no  step  backward,  but  always  reaching  of  suffirage  on  woman  would  in  any  way  hasten  tnat 

forward  to  a  more  perfect  freedom  and  equality ;  and,  reform. 

Wher&au,  In  sympathy  with  the  progressive  spirit,  JRaolved,  That  woman's  sphere  of  duty  is  distinct 

a  minority  of  the  States  of  the  Federal  Union  nave  Arom  man's,  and  is  well  defined ;  and  that,  as  going 

~ust  oon%Ted   dtizenship   and  suffrage  upon  the  to  the  polls  forms  no  part  of  it,  we  will  strenuously 

lack  man ;  and,  oppose  this  movement  as  an  invasion  of  our  right  not 

Wherauy  There  are  found  in  the  several  counties  to  do  man's  work. 

of  this  State  associations  known  as  *^  Woman's  Suf-  Betolved^  Therefore,  that  we  are  the  true  advocates 
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ofwoman'Brightt,  andthntthoaeofouTBexwhoape  habitants   thereof  or  property  therein,  and 

clamoring  for  juflhge  should  call  themBelvea  the  county  anthorities  are  not  allowed  to  assess 

du'SS'iSS^S  a^d"^'Xr^^^^^^  tiues^amonnting  in  the  aggregate  to  more 

to  the  stronger  sex.  ^^         -«  than  aeventy-five  cents  (m  one  hundred  dollars' 

-nr.       ^,  ...  ^.  •    Ai.    V     J     i?  vBluation.    Counties,  cities,  towns,  school  dis- 

When  the  oonsbtifbon  was  in  the  hauda  of  ^^^^3^  ^^    4,^^,  miiicipS  corpwatioM,  are 

*^^°*™??i*i?'*"^,*'T^i"lu '"''7? '"'?*'  forbidden  to  incnr  indebtedness  amonnt^g  to 
■^t?^*?  ♦?  "  '"**  of  thirty-three  to  twenty-  q^  g,^         ^t.  on  value  of  taxible 

eight,  that  the  committee  be  mstmcted  "to  nronerty  therein 

strike  out  the  section  heretofore  adopted  by  ^  ^^  ^^^^  article  reUtes  to  the  constitntion 

this  oonrention,  submitting  to  a  TOte  of  the  ^^^  government  of  the  counties.    Besides  the 

people  the  question  of  female  suflfrage."  ,^,  ^^^   ^f^        ^^  ^^^^t   jg  ^^  j,^^^ 

Another  proposition,  which  was  consider^  .  %,,^  ^f  ^ree  commissioners,  who  shall 

with  the  suffrage  report,  and  finally  reported,  ..j,^!^  g^„„g  ^^  t^^  transaction  of  county 

was  expressed  as  follows :  business  as  shall  be  provided  by  law; "  and 

Swmos  — .  Every  person  of  sound  mind  Mid  Uw-  Co^k  County  is  to  have  fifteen  commissioners, 
^di^c''h!^U%^,"Xu^Tn^iSldrvoPte"^  ten  of  whomVe  to  be  elected  in  CWcago  Th^ 
any  pxopoaition  submitted  at  any  meeting  or  eleotion  county  boards  nave  power  to  fix  within  certain 
to  raise  moner  by  taxation  imon  the  property  of  limits  the  compensation  of  all  county  ofOicers, 
snoh  person  liable  to  taxation,  for  any  puxpose  what-  "  with  the  amount  of  their  necessary  clerk- 
ever;  and  no  person  shall  vote  upon  any  proposition  v:p«  afofinnArv  fiiftl  and  nfhAr  ftxnftT^Rfiq " 
anbnlitted  to  rabe  money  by  tiation  at  any  suoh  7,^®],  stationery,  luei,  ana  otner  expenses, 
meeting  or  election  unless  such  person  is  the  owner  -^i  *®®8  and  allowances  in  excess  of  the  regular 
of  property  that  would  be  subjected  to  a  tax  if  the  compensation  of  county  officers  are  to  be  paid 
proposition  so  submitted  should  be  carried  at  suoh  into  the  Treasury,  and  each  officer  is  required 
meeting  or  eleotion.  to  make  a  sworn  statement  of  their  amount. 

Article  eight  directs  the  General  Assembly  Th®  eleventh  article  covers  the  important 
to  "  provide  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  subject  of  corporations,  one  which  was  very 
of  free  schools,  whereby  all  the  children  of  the  inadequately  provided  for  under  the  old  oon- 
State  may  receive  a  common-school  educa-  stitution.  It  forbids  the  creation  of  corpora- 
tion." An  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to  tions  by  special  law,  and  declares  that  all 
obtain  a  declaration  in  favor  of  separate  schools  charters  or  grants  of  special  or  exclusive  privi- 
for  white  and  colored  children.  Among  the  l©g«fli  which  shall  not  have  been  in  operation 
other  propositions  which  failed  to  meet  the  ten  days  before  the  constitution  shall  go  into 
approbation  of  a  majority  of  the  delegates  was  effect,  shall  thereafter  have  no  validity.  The 
one  prohibiting  either  the  exclusion  of  the  General  Assembly  is  directed  to  provide  that, 
Bible  from  the  schools  or  the  compulsion  of  its  ^  all  elections  of  directors  or  managers,  the 
use;  one  abolishing  and  forever  prohibiting  stookholdera  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  for  the 
corporal  punishment  in  the  schools ;  and  one  number  of  shares  owned  by  them.  The  cre- 
compelling  parents,  having  children  of  the  atio^^  <>/  a  State  bank  is  prohibited,  and  no  law 
school-age,  to  send  them  to  the  common  authorizing  or  creating  corporations  with 
schools,  "  provided  sickness  does  not  prevent  banking  powers  can  go  into  effect  until  it  has 
or  education  is  not  elsewhere  provided."  ^^^^  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  people.    The 

The  following  is  among  the  sections  adopted :  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  banking  in- 

SxonoK  8.  Neither  the  General  Assembly  nor  any  ^^^^'fons  is  prohibited.     The  subject  of  rail- 

county,  city,  town,  township,  school  district,  or  other  f ^f^  corpor^iona  received  a  large  share  of  at- 

publ"  '  .  A^  A 

tion 

SrrS^,  ^ott^Jtet^TlcrtiS?^^  i^id  Jhe  da^^^^  oflh7ir^e^^^^^^ 
controlled  by  any  church  or  sectarian  denomination  P^?^**  ^^  the  people,  and  invading  with  their 
whatever ;  nor  snidl  any  grant  or  donation  of  land,  influence  all  departments  of  the  State  govem- 
money,  or  other  personal  property,  ever  be  made  by  ment.  One  speaker  declared  that  the  people 
the  State  or  any  suoh^  pubho  corporation,  to  any  **  j^ust  soon  provide  a  remedy  against  the  en- 
church  or  for  any  sectarian  purpose.  croachment  of  this  modem  d^potism  upon 
The  old  constitution  was  entirely  silent  on  public  and  private  rights,  or  the  time  will 
the  subject  of  education,  and  the  present  school  come,  and  that  speedily,  when  the  railways  of 
system  was  created  by  the  Legislature  in  1849  the  State  and  of  the  country  will  go  down  in 
without  any  express  authority,  much  doubt  bloody  strife  before  the  rights  and  powers  of 
being  then  and  afterward  entertained  respect-  the  people.'^  The  result  of  an  extended  con- 
ing its  legality,  although  it  was  dways  heartily  sideration  of  the  subject  was  the  adoption  of 
Bustiuned  by  the  people.  the  following  sections : 

►     Article  nine  covers  the  subject  of  revenue,        Skctiow9.  Everyrailroad  corporation  organixed  or 

and  provides  for  the  levy  and  collection  of  dom/?  business  in  this  State,  under  the  laws  or  au- 

taxes.    The  LegisUture  is  prohibited  from  re-  Sb^L'^^  ^^surforLT^'TtiSn^oMS 

leasing,  discharging,  or  commuting  the  taxes  businessfwhere  transfers  of  its  stock  shall  be  made, 

of  any  county,  town,  or  district,  or  the  in-  and  in  which  shall  be  kept,  for  public  inspection, 
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books,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  amount  of  capi-  The   thirteenth   article   has   reference  to 

tal  stock  subscribed,  and  by  whom;  the  names  of  the  warehoTwes,  and  declares  that  all  elevators  or 

owners  of  its  stock,  and  the  amounts  owned  by  them  ^^^^  t,™II  ^u^^^  «••;«  ^»  «+i»««  •.»^^^-*«  c 

respectively;  the  imount  of  stock  paid  in,  iid  by  store-houses,  where  grain  or  other  property  is 

wbbm ;  the  transfers  of  said  stock ;  the  amounts  of  stored  for  a  compensation,   shall   be   public 

its  liabiliides,  and  the  names  and  pkce  of  residence  warehouses.    The  duty  of  the  owners  or  niana- 

of  its  officers.    The  directors  of  every  raikoad  oorpo-  gers  is  fixed  by  the  following  sections : 

ration  shall  annually  make  a  report,  under  oath,  to  the  c            »   m/              i                                 «       ^ 

Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  or  some  officer  to  be  des-  motion  8.  The  owner,  lessee,  or  manager,  of  each 

iifnated  by  law,  of  all  their  acta  and  doings,  which  ^^  every  public  warehouse  situated  m  any  town  or 

Sport  shidl  include  such  matters  relating  to  railroads  ^'^  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  thouwrnd  inhabit- 

as  may  be  prescribed  by  hiw.    And  the  General  As-  J"*®*  ^^^  ^«*®  weekly  statements  under  oaUi.be- 

sembly  shaU  pass  Uws  enforcing  by  suitable  penal-  l?^  ^°™®  ^™?  f^  ^®  designated  by  law,  and  keep 

ties  the  provisions  of  this  section*  *^  **™?  P^v^^  m  some  conspicuous  place  in  the 

ISeo.  10.  The  rolUng-stock.  and  all  other  movable  2^°®  S-  ^^^^  warehouse,  and  shall  also  file  a  copy 
property  belonging  to  any  ra\lroad  company  or  cor-  f^^  P»5^w  exammation  m  such  pUoe  as  sh^lbe  des- 
poritioi  in  thii  State,  shill  be  considered  personal  U^^  ^7  law,  which  statement  shall  correctlv  set 
property,  and  shall  be  liable  to  execution  and  sale  *°r^^  the  amount  and  grade  of  each  and  eveiy  kind 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  personal  property  of  indi-  °^  ^^  ^  *"<^  warehous^  together  with  such  other 
viduals,  and  the  General  Assembly  slian  pass  no  law  Property  as  may  be  stored  therem,  and  what  ware- 
exempting  any  such  property  from  execution  and  sale.  ^J^»®  receipts  have  been  issued,  and  ije,  at  the  timo 

Seo.  uf  No  raih-oSd  Sorporation  shall  consolidate  "^^  J^^}?«  ''^^^  statement.  outstandiM  therefor; 

its  stock,  property,  or  franchises  with  any  other  raU-  ™  ^^^h  ^,^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ™  warehouse,  note 

road  corporation  owning  a  parallel  or  competing  line ;  ^y  «"«''*  changes  as  may  be  made  in  the  qnanto^ 

and  in  no  case  shall  any  consolidation  tate  plwe  ex-  f"^  ^e  of  grain  in  such  warehouse ;  and  the  dif- 

cept  upon  public  noticegiven,ofat  least  sixty  days,  to  "7?*  «^^^  of  grain  shipped  m  separate  lota  shaU 

alf  stockholders,  in  such  mamier  as  may  be  prodded  S?*  ^«  mixed  with  hifenor  or  superior  grades  without 

by  Uw.    A  migority  of  the  directors  of  any  railroad  ^%  ^^^^^^^  **»®  ^^°7  ^^  <»Mignee  thereof, 

corporation  now  incorporated,  or  hereafter  to  be  in-  ,  ^^'  ^'  ^he  owners  of  property  stored  in  any  ware- 

oorporated  by  the  hiws  of  this  State,  ahoU  be  citizens  r^*A?  Srr^  ^^^  ^^^^  ?'  the  swae,  ah^  alwayj 

andresidonts  of  this  State.  ^^  **  hberty  to  examine  such  propw^y  stored,  and  aU 

Seo.  12.   Railways  heretofore  constructed  or  that  **>«  l>ooks  and  records  of  the  warehouse  in  regard  to 

may  hereafter  be  constructed  in  this  State  are  here-  ^^°"  proi)erty. 

by  declared  public  highways,  and  shall  be  free  to  aU  All  railroad  companies  are  made  responsible 

persons  for  the  transportation  of  their  persons  and  j..   +v-   ^„^^^  iv^«  xi^^*  ^«i:„^««.  ^#  Jr««^^«*- 

property  thereon,  un^  such  regulation  as  may  be  *?.  *^®  ^"^J^^l  ^^^  the  delivery  of  proi^rty 

prescribed  by  law.    And  the  General  Assembly  shall  shipped,  at  its  destmation,  and  required  to 

from  time  to  time  pass  laws  establishing  reasonable  give  receipts  for  the  amount,  and,  in  all  cases 

maximum  rates  of  charges  for  the  transportation  of  to  make,  or  allow  to  be  made,  connections 

?i!£'SJf?"  ^^  ^^^^^  ""^  ^^^  different  raUroads  in  ^j^h  their  track,  so  that  the  "  consignee,  pnb- 

Sec.  18.  No  rwlroad  corporation  shaU  issue  any  "^  warehonse,  and  any  coal-bank  or  coal-yw^ 

stock  or  bonds,  except  for  money,  labor,  or  property  may  be  reached  by  the  cars  of  said  railroad.^' 

actually  received  knd  applied  to  the  purposes  ror  which  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly 

such oorporationwaaoreated;andallstodc  dividends,,  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  issue  of  fraudulent 

and  other  fictitious  increase  of  the  capital  stock  orin-  «^:^4.„   ^^a  -f^^  n-WA  Aiii  ^if^,*^  ♦r.  *y.it,  nw-;^io. 

debtedness  of  any  such  corporation,  shall  be  void,  receipts,  and  to  give  fWl  effect  to  this  article 

The  capital  stock  of  no  railroad  corporation  shall  be  01  the  constitntion,     whlcn  shall  be  liberally 
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Seo.  14.  The  exercise  of  the  power  and  the  right  i  .°  i..  v  i.«ixi.  vx 
of  eminent  domain  shall  never  be  so  construed  or  Jp^mg  resolution,  by  which  the  subject  was 
abridged  as  to  prevent  the  taking,  by  the  General  first  mtrodnced  to  the  attention  of  the  con- 
Assembly,  of  the  property  and  franchises  of  ineor-  yention : 


«rp?S!?-,SS^t^?=^^fflffl  .J^:ff-„.1?s»*-.^£^jSVJ'i^^" 


markets 


correct  abuses  and  prevent  unjust  dUcriiSination  and     Tf^l^BlJ^}}!^^^^    u  u  ««^^^  ]^ 

extortion  in  the  rates  of  freigfit  and  passenger  tarifi-s     ?!^^%II^^^T'L^^Z:..li^  ^^Tt^JZ^^ 
^«  ♦v^  Auv^^^^t.  ^',i^^A«  ««  *vi-  a*^l*»  r^f^i  ««Av mon  transaction  for  warehousmen  to  issue  reoeipta 

ii 

safely  be  tolerated  in  the  light 
civilization. 

Article  twelve  authorizes  the  organization       Withoutadmittingtoomuch,  therefore,  let  a  danse 
and  equipment  of  a  militia  composed  of  "  all    ^«  inserted  in  our  constitution  making  it  obligatoiy 

able-bodi'U  male  persons  resident  in  the  State,  l^'^l^^'{^l^^t^^^^  *^  "^"''  *^"  '^^"'"^  ^^ 

between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,"  »^^   *^  *> 

except  such  as  are  exempted  by  law.    Those       The  fourteenth  and  last  article  of  the  con- 

haviug  conscientious  scruples  against  bearing  stitution  relates  to  its  future  amendment  The  * 

arms  cannot  be  compelled  to  do  militia  duty  Legislature  may,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  submit 

"in  time  of  peace,"  provided  they  "pay  an  to  a  popular  ballot  the  qnestion  of  holding  a 

equivalent "  for  their  exemption.  convention  for  the  revision  of  that  instrument, 
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or  may  itself  propose  amendments  to  be  voted  in  aoeordanoe  with  the  provisions  of  the  charter  of 

on  at  a  regular  election,  but  it  cannot  "pro-  '^^  oompanr,  approved-February  lO,  1867,  shaU  be 

^^^^ ^«  J«,««+«  4./V  «»™  ♦!.««  ^««  ««*««-rl  -.♦  releaaed,  Biupended,  modrned,   altered,  omitted  or 

pose  amendments  to  more  than  one  article  at  ^^  ^y  banner  dimmished  or  impaired  by  legisla- 

the  same  session,  nor  to  the  same  article  Oftener  tive  or  other  authority ;  and  all  monevs  derived  from 

than  once  in  four  years."  Bai4  company,  after  the  payment  or  the  State  debt. 

Besides  the  provisions  contained  in  the  sev-  ''^^l  be  appropriated  and  set  apart  for  the  payment 

«ral  articles  of  the  constitution,  a  number  of  ^L*^*  ^'ifSKLt^                          govermnent, 

.-,                                J       3  J*            J        J  ana  for  no  other  pnrpoaea  wnatever. 

Others  were  proposed  and  discussed,  and  some  n^     tit    .    •    j  w  v       /^      i          ^  *^J. 

of  these  were  finally  submitted  to  a  separate  ,  ^«  g^^^^  and  Michigan  Canal  was  built 

vote  of  the  people.    The  most  important  was  ^^  ^,  State,  and  has  always  been  under  its 

one  providing  for  a  representation  of  the  po-  <^^^^  «»d  the  question  ot  blowing  its  sale 

litical  minority  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  f  J^^^J  ,f  ^«  "»«  ^^  ^«  most  protracted  de- 

LegUlature,    The  principle  involved  in  this  ^  ^^  ^}^  ®^'®  ^^ITn^t^  convention. 

s^on  has  been  extensively  discussed,  but  ^^J*:!^^?/^^  ^^^I  $6,000,000   and  it  was 

never  before  pat  in  operation  in  this  country,  claimed  had  never  been  a  profitable  mvest- 

It  was  regarded  by  tlie  convention  and  the  ™^^*-    ^°  ^^  <>°?  "^e,  it  was  urged  that  its 

press  of  the  State  in  the  light  of  an  important  management  by  private  owners  would  be  more 

^eriment.    The  section,  if  adopted,  was  to  ^f^^J^*  ?f  ^  ^^^^  ^"^l  the  interests  of  the  peo- 

take  the  place  of  the  sev^th  an  J  eigkh  sec-  P^  *^«^  it  had  ever  been  in  the  hands  of  State 

tions  of  the  legislative  article,  and  is  in  the  ^^^'^'    ^^,  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued 

followinir  words  •  *°^*  ^^^  canal  might  be  made  a  valuable  source 

_.    "7         -  «               .        ,  „         .       -  of  revenue  to  the  State,  and,  if  it  had  been 

The  House  of  BepreaentativeB  shall  oonaist  of  y^j^Ai^  manfliyftd  hprAtofnr«  fhara  shmild  hp  ft 
thi«6  times  the  numter  of  the  members  of  the  Ben-  ^^II^^^^Z^^^I^S^^^^  !«  «K«ti5L 
ate,  and  the  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years.  Three  reform  of  the  system  rather  than  an  abandon- 
representatives  shall  be  elected  in  each  senatorial  ment  of  the  property.  The  proposition  finally 
district  at  the  general  election  in  the  year  ▲.  d.  1872.  submitted  jto  the  people  was  expressed  as  fol- 
and  every  two  years  thereafter.    In  all  elections  of  lows  * 

representatives  aforesaid,  each  qualified  voter  may  mi.   m-     i       j^».  v       -n      i  u  n           ^       u 

cast  as  many  votes  Ibr  one  candidate  as  there  are  The  lUmois  and  Miohiffan  Canal  shall  never  be  sold 

representaUves  to  be  elected,  or  may  distribute  the  <»  ie"«d  until  the  specrfic  proposition  for  the  sale  or 

same,  or  equal  parts  thereof,  among  the  candidates,  i"»;  thereof  BtaU  Arst  have  been  submitted  to  a  vote 

as  he  shalTsee  fit,  and  the  candidate  highest  in  votes  J^  the  people  of  the  State,  at  a  genend  election,  and 

ahaU  be  dedaied  elected.  ^7,^  .been  approved  by  a  migonty  of  all  the  votes 

polled  at  such  election. 

The  subject  of  town  and  county  subscrip-  The  Oenend  Assembly  shall  never  loan  the  credit 

tions  to  raibroads  was  also  debated  at  consider-  of  the  State,  or  make  appropriations  fi-om  the  Treus- 

able  length,  «id  the  foUowing  provisioa  finally  S:ttTtt-''^™£fe'n;^.SSt>  S^^ 

adopted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  people  prfated  for  its  enhugemint  or  extension. 

\^  ^    *«  *^««  J««-v»««  ^  ^f !,-•  «»««t«?^.i5f^  -^  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  had  been 

bMI  :r?.;J^:?'.abfr'to  ft^c^^SS'SS^k'^  ongmaUy  .ppomted  m  the Oonstitutional  Con- 

any  laihroad  or  private  corporation,  or  make  donation  vention,  and  reported  an  article  consistmg  of 

to,  or  loan  its  credit  in  aid  of  such  corporation:  I^-o-  three  sections,  expressing  their  views  of  the 

vided,  how6V0r^  that  the  adoption  of  tjis  article  shall  relation  which  the  State  bore  to  the  Federal 


of  the  people  of  such  municipalities  prior  to  such  tion,  but  its  substance  was  embodied  in  the  fol- 

ftdoption.  lowing  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  by  a 

Two  other  matters  which  occupied  a  good  vote  of  42  to  18 : 

deal  of  attention,  and  were  also  submitted  to  Besohed^  That  the  State  of  Illinois  shall  be  and  for- 

aeparate  votes,  related  to  the  Illinois  Central  ever  remain  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 

RaUroad  and  the  lUinois  and  Michigan  Canal  *  member  of  the  Amerijsan  Federal  Union :  and  no 

ij^  ~v     # /I-  ^4?  *v^««  «-^«*  ^^.i.^.  «r«a  power  exists  in  the  people  of  this  or  any  other  State 

When  the  former  of  these  great  works  was  ^^^^  y^^^^i  Unio^  secede  or  dissolve  their  con- 
first  projected,  in  1851,  the  Btate^  Legislature  nection  therewith,  or  perform  any  act  tending  to  im- 
had  not  only  granted  to  it  a  right  of  way  pair,  subvert,  or  resist,  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  State,  but  had  United  States. 

donated  alternate  sections  of  land  on  each  side  ^o^^'^St^Wo^.S^^^S^reSTe'^'SS 

of  the  track,  to  aid.  in  its  construction.     In  ofthe  United  States;  and  the  hiws  and  treaties  made 

return  for  this  valuable  grant  the  company  in  piirsuance  thereof  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 

was  required  to  pay  into  the  State  Treasury  land.                                          «  ,   ^  .    , « 

seven  per  cent,  of  its  revenue.    An  attempt  Ja^^^pji.  That  the  Constitution  ofthe  United  States 

*a^  .    XV  ^  ««««««+!««  +^  »K4-»:n  n  .^i^oilA  confers  flill  powers  on  the  Federal  Government  to 

was  made  in  the  convention  to  obtain  a  relewe  ^^twn  oncT  perpetuate  its  existence ;  and  whenso- 

of  the  company  irom  this  obligation.     Ihe  ever  any  State,  or  any  portion  of  the  States,  or  the 

section  separatdy  submitted,  relating  to  this  people  thereof^  attempt  to  secede  from  the  federal 

subject,  was  as  follows :  tJmon,  or  forcibly  rosist  the  execution  of  its  laws, 

■»         A-^^     vt:^«.t  .  >..  V..VIV4...  «v.»»«^«  ^^  theFederalGovernment  may,  by  warrant  of  the  Con- 

*v^ ni^^'^n'  ^^,^*^?/*'  ^l  P^i"'!^75f^!f  l°£  Btitution,  employ  armed  for^  in  coercing  and  com- 

the  nhnois  Centaal  Kiolroad  Company  to  pay  any  ^^   o\)edien<i  to  its  authority. 

money  mto  the  State  Treasury,  nor  any  lien  of  the  *^       *             ,                         j     x  j 

Bute  upon  or  right  to  tax  property  of  said  company,  The  following  was  also  adopted : 
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Btaolved.  That  we,  the  representatives  of  the  peo-  For  the  new  eonstitntion,  there  were  134,227  votct. 

pie  of  the  State  of  IlUnois,  in  Constitutional  Con-  Against  the  new  consdtoUon,  there  were  aB,4«  wlea- 

vcntion  assembled,  do  hereby  recommend  to  our  titt^'^l^iS' 7ll^  *Si2                                    ' 

representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  "^SdiSttoVscctlon^^           raUroad*.  in  the  arUcto 

and  reauest  of  them,  that  they  labor  to  secure  the  enTuled  Corpoxations,  88,626  votes, 

removal  of  the  national  capital  to  some  point  in  the  For  the  article  entitled  Counties,  18(1,615  votes. 

Mississippi  Yallcv.  Against  the  article  entitled  Counties,  81,844  votes. 

'^^  For  the  article  entitled  Warehouses,  148,888  votes. 

A  minority  of  the  Committee  on   Federal  Against  the  article  entlUed  Warehouses,  «»,TOJI  votes. 

Eolations  mide  a  report  expressing  their  die-  ^^,  *  thwe-niUis  vote  to  n^move  county^u,  i27,0fn 

sent  from  the  views  set  forth  by  the  mfjority,  Against  a  thrce-flfths  vote  to  remove  county-scatet, 

and  recommending  the  following  fi&  an  article  «^JJ  S^^cUon  relating  to  the  minol^  CentnU  BaSlioad, 

of  the  constitution :  147,083  votes. 

-,     -         ,  .         V,     t.  ti      .     ..^                   :i  Agidnst  the  section  relating  to  the  Bliaols  Central  Bail- 

The  General  Assembly  shall  not  ratify  any  amend-  nad^  21.810  votes. 

ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  until  a  For  the  section  relating  to  minority  representation, 

general  election  for  members  of  the  General  As-  99,022  votes. 

semblv  shall  have  been  held,  after  such  amendment  ^*ti?SL*****  "action  relating  to  minority  repreaenta- 

shaU  have  been  proposed  by  Congress  to  the  Legia-  ^^^^  thew^ttoi  reUting  to  municipal  subscriptions  to 

hitures  of  the  respective  States.  railroads  or  private  corporations,  18<114  votes. 

Arguments  of  considerable  length  were  de-  J^^^Sr^S^Z'^r^r^X^.S^!^'^'''^ 

liyered  on  the  right  of  the  State  to  mterfere  For  the  section  relating  to  the  canal,  143,540  votes, 

with  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution  Against  the  section  relating  to  the  canal,  27,017  votes. 

respecting  the  ratification  of  amendments,  and  And  it  fluther  appearing  from  aaid  abstimeta  that 

the  article  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  22  to  88,  a  m^ority  of  the  votes  ^oast  was  for  the  adoption  of 

Thewprkoffran^n.tt.econstitntionhaving  SgrL^^t^^^.^'afe.^tS^  "^  ^'^ 
been  finished,  a  schedule  was  appended  pro-  j^ow,  therefore,  I,  John  M.  Palmer,  Governor  of 
viding  for  its  submission  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  the  State  of  Illinois,  do  further  proclaim  that  on  and 
at  an  election  to  be  held  on  the  first  Saturday  after  the  eighUi  day  of  August,  ▲.  n.  1870,  the  afore- 
of  July.  Besides  the  vote  on  the  instrument  •^t  "^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^*^  "^^^^f*  submitted  there- 
at a  whole,  and  on  the  sections  already  men-  ^^^^  ^^"'  ^"  "^P"""  ^''^  ^'  ^*^  ^^^  ^^ 
tloned  as  separately  submitted,  a  distinct  ballot  in  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereto  set  my 
was  to  be  taken  on  the  portion  of  the  article  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  State  to 
on  corporations  relating  to  railroads,  on  the  [skal.]  be  afl^ed.    Done  at  Springfield,  this  STtU 

article  entitled  "  Counties,"  that  entitled  ^  ^  ^  ^*  ^' ^' JOHN  M  PALMEB. 
"  Warehouses,"  and  on  the  question  of  requir- 
ing a  three-fifths  vote  to  remove  a  county-seatb  The  four  additional  judges  of  the  Supreme 
The  constitution,  if  adopted,  was  to  go  into  Court  were  chosen  at  the  same  election,  and, 
operation  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  the  Gov-  when  the  court  met  and  organized  on  the  first 
emor  and  Secretary  of  State  were  required  to  Tuesday  of  September,  it  was  composed  of  tlio 
make  the  apportionment  for  members  of  the  following  justices,  the  first  three  of  whom 
Legislature,  founded  on  the  census  of  1870,  held  over  from  the  old  judiciary:  Chas.  B. 
provided  it  should  be  ascertained  before  the  Lawrence,  Chief  Justice ;  Pinkney  H.  Walker, 
28d  of  September,  otherwise  the  State  census  Sidney  Breese,  Anthony  Thornton,  John  M. 
of  1865  was  to  be  used.  Provision  is  made  for  Scott.  Benjamin  R.  Sheldon,  and  William  K. 
holding  the  first  election  under  the  constitu-  ^IcAllister. 

tion  in  conformity  with  its  requirements,  so  The  apportionment  of  the  members  of  As- 

as-  to  set  all  the  machinery  of  government  sembly  among  the  different  districts  of  the 

throughout  the  State,  local  as  well  us  general,  State  was  announced  by  Governor  Palmer  on 

in  ftiU  operation  under  the  new  system.  the  24th  of  September.    It  was  based  on  the 

The  special  election  at  which  the  vote  was  Federal  census  of  1870,  which  allowed  one 

taken  on  the  constitution,  and  the  various  pro-  representative  to  every  16>5S0  inhabitants,  and 

visions  separately  submitted,  was  held  on  the  in  accordance  with  this  ratio  the  one  hundred 

2d  of  July,  and  the  result  is  fully  set  forth  in  and  fifty-three  members  allowed  to  the  Lower 

the  follow ing  proclamation  of  the  Governor ;  House  were  distributed  among  the  ninety-seven 

State  of  Illikois,  Depabthent  o.  State  '^^"f  R^pu^S              Convention  .met  at 


July,  A.  D.  1870,  i,  John  M.  Palmer^  Governor  of  the  gress  at  largo,  Treasurer,  Superintendent  of 

State  of  Illinois,  do  herebv  proclaim  that,  on  the  public  Instruction,  and  two  Penitentiary  Com- 

twenty-scventh  day  of  Jufy,  a.  d.  1870,  the  ofllcial  migaioners.    The  convention  named  for  these 

abstracts  of  the  vote  cast  on  the  said  second  day  of  *"'«»''*v"^*«''     *   ^  ^"  ^    irxv                      ^^ 

July,  A.  D.  1870,  bv  the  electors  of  the  several  coun-  plaoes,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  enumer- 

ties  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  and  against  the  adop-  atcd.  General  John  A.  Logan,  General  Erastus 

tion  of  the  proposed  new  constitution  of  the  State  of  H.  Bates,  Newton  Bateman,  Elmer  A.  Wash- 

JSS'°iJ^cd'reW^bX«:^t^'''r™  '«'™.  ^^^  Caspar  But^   The  platfonn  adopted 

duly  canvassed  by  the  Secretary  of  SUto,  Auditor,  ^^  ^  lOiiows : 

and  Treasurer  of  the  State,  in  my  presence,  and  that  Resolved,  That  we  view  with  pride  and  gratification 

the  result  of  said  canvass  was  as  follows :  the  great  and  glorious  record  01  the  Bepubllcan  party, 
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whose    achievements  in  behnlf  of  national  union.  Sttolvedy  That  as  the  natural^  iaevitable  place  for 

equal  rights,  equal  laws,  and  the  equal  protection  of  the  capital  of  the  Bepublic  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Mis- 

au  classes  of  citizens,  irrespective  of  color  or  nativity,  slssippi  Yallej,  toward  which  the  centre  of  popula- 

hiive  far  eclipsed  those  of  all  former  parties ;  and  that  tion,  wealth,  and  power  is  gravitating,  and  as  the  re- 

we  congratuhkte  the  people  upon  its  patriotic  and  sue-  moval  of  tne  capital  Arom  its  present  inconvenient 

cessful  career ;  upon  the  acoompUshment  of  every  and  exposed  locality  is  only  a  question  of  time,  we 

policy  it  propofloc^  the  enforcement  of  every  principle  oppose  all  further  erpendituies  of  public  money  for 

It  avowed,  the  redemption  of  every  pledge  it  has  given,  the  enlargement  of  old  government  buildings  or  the 

and  the  overthrow  or  every  enemy  that  sought  to  de-  erection  of  new  ones,  as  a  useless  waste  of  the  treasure 

feat  its  purposes.    It  has  shown  the  world  the  form  of  the  people,  and  our  Senators  and  Bepresentativcs 

of  government  which  possesses  the  fl^eatest  strength  in  Congress  are  hereby  requested  to  vote  against  all 

wiuL  the  laigest  liberty  and  highest  nappiness  of  the  such  appropriations  in  the  niture. 

citizen.  Besoividf  That  we  congratulate  the  people  of  lUi- 

B^9€d,  Thai  the  Bepublican  party  deserves  the  nois  on  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  suited  to  the 

oonfidenoe  and  continuea  support  of  the  country  for  present  growth  and  exigencies  of  the  State,  embody- 

giving  the  poor  man  a  free  homestead ;  for  building  ing  the  best  teachings  of  political  wisdom  and  expe- 

uie  .Paoiflc  Kulway,  and  opening  the  wilderness  to  rience,  and  containing  the  germs  of  the  highest  and 

civilized  occupation ;  for  stnkiug  the  shackles  from  a  noblest  type  of  human  government,  and  we  tender 

race  of  bondmen,  and  endowing  them  with  citizen-  oui«thanks  to  the  late  Constitutional  Convention,  for 

ship ;  for  crushing  a  wicked  and  gigantic  rebellion,  the  persevering  efforts  and  complete   success  with 

and  saving  the  Union;  for  perfecting  the  great  work  which  they  discharged  the  important  and  delicate 

of  reconstruction ;  for  restonng  all  the  seceding  mem-  duties  committed  to  them. 

bers  of  the  Union  as  ftee  and  equal  States ;  for  settling  Betolved^  That,  while  adhering  to  our  national  policy 

the  disputed  doctrine  of  the  right  of  expatriation  in  of  avoiding  entangling  allianoes  and  complications 

acoorduioe  with  the  American  theory :  for  vindicating  with  foreign  powers,  we  heartily  sympathize  with  the 

the  Monroe  doctrine  in  the  case  of  the  French  invasion  brave  efforts  of  the  German  people  to  protect  their 

of  oar  sister  republic;  for  maintaining  the  honor,  fSfttherland  against  invasion  and  spoliation  by  the 

preserving  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  improving  imperial  despot  who  has  suppressed  rreedom  of  speech 

the  national  credit  under  most  trying  circumstances ;  and  of  the  press  in  his  own  country,  and  finally  signal- 

and  for  elevating  the  American  Union  fh>m  the  con-  ized  his  career  by  plunging  til'o  ^nreat  nations  into  a 

dition  of  a  divided,  discordant  half  slave-confederacv,  causeless  and  needless  war. 

to  a  homogeneous,  united  republic,  first  in  the  scale  mv     -n             x«     /^           j.*                 vi  j     i. 

of  nations  in  f^edom,  power,  and  influence.  i"®  Democratic  Uonvention  assembled  at 

ifo«>;r*i.  That  the  Kepublican  party  will  in  the  fh-  Springfield   on  the  14th  of  September,    and 

tare,  as  in  the  past,  successfully  msist  and  carry  out  nominated  the  following   ticket :    For   Con- 


questions  of  finance,  taxation,  and  currency,  as  they  of  Public  Instmction,  Charles  Frinse ;    Peni- 

arise,  and  that  there  is  no  other  party  which  has  ^ven  tentiary  Commissioners,  F.  T.  Sherman  and 

evidence  of  any  abilitv  to  deal  with  these  questions,  Thomas    Redmond.      The    platform   adopted 

S^»L"^SSSL'±3^tJ*'"*'*'*' '""''' "^  was  in  the  foHowing  language  : 

&i9/9ei.  That  we  cordially  indorse  the  Admlnls-  £eaolvedy  That  the  happiness  of  the  American 
tration  of  JPresident  Grant  as  honest,  economical,  and  people  and  the  protection  of  their  liberties  are  not 
efficient,  and  congratulate  the  country  on  its  success  to  be  found  in  a  splendid  government  supported  by 
in  reducing  the  national  debt  $160,000,000,  and  the  powerful  monopolies  and  aristocratic  estabhshments, 
interest  thereof  $10,000,000,  in  the  brief  space  of  out,  in  the  language  of  our  vreat  leader,  Jackson, 
eighteen  months ;  which  was  accomplished  by  fidelity  "  in  a  plain  system,  devoid  of  pomp,  protecting  all, 
in  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  retrenchment  in  and  granting  favors  to  none ;  dispensing  blessing 
tho  expenses  of  the  Government ;  and  we  espemlly  like  the  devrs  of  heaven,  unseen  and  untelt  save  in 
felicitate  the  public  on  the  fact  that  this  policy  has  the  iVeshness  and  beauty  they  contribute  to  pro- 
enabled  Congress  to  reduce  internal  taxation  and  tariff  duce."  That  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Democracy, 
duties  $88,000,000  per  annum,  and  will  hereafter  per-  in  accordance  with  its  time-honored  principles,  to 
mit  still  further  lai^  abatements  of  taxes  and  duties  reinstate  the  administration  of  the  Government  in 
on  the  necessaries  of  life^  without  impairing  the  na-  these,  its  ancient  ways,  and,  by  the  restoration  of 
tional  credit,  or  embarrassing  the  machmery  of  admin-  the  practice  of  the  virtues  of  frugality,  honesty,  and 
istration.  devotion  to  the  public  weal,  to  place  the  country  again 
Reaohed^  That  to  permit  the  control  of  the  Govern-  upon  that  course,  the  pursuit  of  which  can  alone  ren- 
ment  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  party  which  refbses  der  it  for  affcs  to  come  united,  prosperous,  and  free. 
to  accept  in  gfood  faith  the  results  of  the  suppression  Be$oh«a^  That  we  are  in  favor  of  iVee  trade  on 
of  the  rebelUon,  would  be  a  public  calamity ;  and  that  principle,  and  while  conceding  the  legality  of  a  tar- 
its  malicious  attacks  on  the  public  credit,  in  the  shape  iff  for  revenue  simply,  wo  denounce  a  protective 
of  repudiation,  and  its  disre^prd  of  the  public  welfare,  tariff  as  not  authorized  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
in  the  revival  of  the  dead  issues  of  reconstruction,  tion ;  as  destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  our 
daaarve  the  emphatic  condemnation  of  all  patriotic  people,  and  as  enriching  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
citizens.  the  many.  That  we  are  opposed  to  monopolies  and 
Jiesolvedy  That  as  taxation  is  a  pecuniary  burden  to  subsidizing  corporations  by  the  use  or  the  peo- 
imposed  by  public  authority  on  the  property  of  the  pie's  money  and  the  people's  lands.  That  the  bonds 
people  for  the  maintenance  of  government,  the  pay-  issued  by  the  Federal  Government  should  be  sub- 
ment  of  its  debts,  and  the  promotion  of  the  general  jected  to  Federal  taxation,  except  when  otherwise 
welfiuw.  Congress  ought  not  to  tax  the  substance  or  explicitly  provided  by  law.  That  we  are  opposed 
earnings  of  the  citizen  for  anv  other  purpose  than  to  the  present  system  of  national  banks,  and  all  le- 
those  above  indioated ;  and  tnat  it  is  wrongful  and  gislation  of  every  kind  which  exalts  capital  at  the 
oppressive  to  enact  revenue  laws  for  the  special  ad-  expense  of  the  people  and  the  Gk)vemmont,  and  that 
Tontage  of  one  branch  of  business  at  the  exx>en8e  of  so  long  as  a  paper  currency  is  in  use  amon^  our  poo- 
another ;  and  we  hold  that  the  best  system  of  pro-  pie  we  are  in  favor  of  the  people  fumishm^  tneir 
tcction  to  industry  is  that  which  imposes  the  lightest  own  obligations  as  such  currency,  and  reapmg  the 
.  burdens  and  fewest  restrictions  on  the  property  and  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom.  That  the  national 
business  of  the  people.  debt  should  be  paid  at  the  earliest  practicable  mo- 
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meat,  consistent  vriHx  such  redaction  of  taxation  as  tlie  dollar  to  meet  these  oorrupt  and  profligate  ez- 

the  neoessitics  of  our  people  require,  and  to  thla  end  penditures.    That  all  this  is  done  by  the  party  in 

we  insist  upon  the  strictest  economy  in  public  af-  power,  while  professing  economy  in  the  management 

fairs,  the  careM  husbanding  of  the  public  resources,  of  the  publio  Dusiness.    That  we  are  opposed  to  tiie 

and  the  rigid  aoconntabili^  of  all  public  servants.  present  management  of  the  State  Penitentiaiy,  which 

Jietolvedj  That  we  demand  the  overthrow  of  the  we  deolare  has  oost  the  tax-papers  of  the  State,  for 

party  in  power,  because  it  stands  oonmiitted  to  the  the  last  three  yeaxB,  nearly,  il  not  quite,  one  tnou- 

destruction  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  States,  to  sand  dollars  per  day,  and  which  enormous  sum  we 

the  subversion  of  the  executive  and  judiciary  de-  believe  and  charge  to  have  been  either  squandered 

partments  for  partisan  ends  and  to  the  erection  of  a  or  stoloi  by  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  same ;  that 

consolidated  government  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Fed-  this  ezpenditore  can  and  Bhould  be  avoided,  and  the 

eral  system ;  oecause  it  is  pledged  to  the  policy  of  prisoa  made  self-sustaining. 

^S^on  fo7tho  bit  t^  ^i^ra'^to  the<2^tLSSSIS»  '^^^  financial  condition  of  the  State  of  Illi- 

fnonerourandaggravatSiJ^yst^monnte'SS^^  ^^S."/fP^^®*S*®^^*?  be  satirfiwtory.     The 

nue  taxation :  to  the  postponement  of  the  payment  of  pn blic  debt  on  the  80tn  of  November  was  $4,- 

the  national  debt :  to  the  wholesale  surrender  to  spec-  890,987.80,  with  $8,082,104.22  in  the.TreaBory 

ulators  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  the  fosterinj;  of  applicable  to  its  payment.    This  leases  a  bal- 

e2rav:^'/t,^w^^^  1^.^^  nnprovided  for  of  only  $1,808^883.20. 

sustained  by  rmg  le^laUon ;  its  most  distingmshed  The  value  of  property  in  the  State,  as  fixed  by 

leaders  unblushmgly  open  to  briber};  and  using  the  the  tax  assessors  and  equalized  among  the  sev- 

power  of  their  official  positions  for  private  purposes ;  eral  connUes  by  the  Board  of  Equalization  was 

because,  destitute  of  principle,  it  is  held  together  f^  follows  * 

solely  bv  the  cohesive  power  or  publio  plunder.  [ 

Jusoived^  That  the   Democratic  partv  now,  as 
ever,  profoimdly  sympathize  with  the  efforts  of  the 
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people  everywhere  to  be  free.    That  the  great  Se-    Personal  property..... 

publio  of  the  United  States  necessarily  occupies  a    Bafhoad  proper^ 

position  of  perpetual  antagonism  towara  the  despot-    i^°^  ' *  v*i : * S"  * 

isms  of  the  world,  a  position  which  the  Democracy    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

have  no  disposition  to  disavow,  but  which  on  the  Total 

contrary  they  openly  acknowledge,  and  will  unhesi-     

tatingly  maintain.    That  the  Eepublic  of  France  re-  On  this  amount,  as  adjusted  by  the  Board  of 

ceives  our  hearty  welcome  j^to  Uie  famUv  of  free  Equalization,  taxes  are  to  be  collected  for  the 

nations:  that  its  people,  endeared  to  us  by  tradi-  «Jt. -^^  ««„J  ««  Ax1i^«,«. 

tional  tics,  have  our  siSooreet  sympathies  in  their  epsumg  year  .as  follows: 

release  from  thraldom ;  that  we  commend  the  Ad-    For  revenue  purposes 85  ceats  on  $100 

ministration  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  re-    Jof  paymrat  of  the  State  debt. 20  cento  on    100 

comition  BO  far  accorded  to  the  Bepublio  of  France,    I^o^support  of  common  schools SO  cento  on    100 

and  demand  that  the  moral  aid  oi  ita  support  shall  This  makes  the  total  State  taxation  six  and 

be  given,  to  the  fullest  extent,  in  behalf  of  the  rule  a  half  mills  on  the  dollar,  which  will  produce 

of  the  people  inaug^urated  upon  the  overthrow  of  an  ^  revenue  of  $8,124,816.88. 

imperial  dynasty.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Germany  r*.,!.!:-   «;i«--.I:^-.   a«  nit^  •    s                    i.  j 

have  our  heartiest  good  wishes  in  their  endeavor  tb  ,  ^^^^^J^  education  in  Illmois  is  represented 

bring  about  a  united  country ;  that  wo  congratulate  to  be  in  a  very  flounshmg  condition.     The 

them  on  their  valiant  conduct  in  the  pen<&ng  war.  State  Normal   Univereity   was  chartered  in 

and  trust  that  the  liberty  which  the  defeat  of  Ihe  1867,  and  now  there  is  another  in  progress 

^rS't£:?rl'rpl'Zn^':^a'Tnrli^Jt  taown  as  the  Southern  Nomal  Un^e^ 

public  be  the  glorious  result  of  their  efforto.    That  located  at  Carbondale.     The  Industrial  Vni- 

the  island  of  Cuba  has  too  long  languished  under  versity  at  Quincy  was  founded  in  1867,  and 

the  incubus  of  foreign  despotism,  and  every  effort  was  designed  "  to  teach  in  the  most  thor- 

pf  this  country  should  be  bent  to  the  attoinmont  of  ough  manner  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 

Its  liberation,  that  its  people  may  partake  of  that  «^i„i.«j  x^  «n««'^«i*r.*A  ^^a  ♦!.«  »«^^i^«J;:^  — *- 

freedom  for  which  theyTong,  and  sfiare  in  our  for-  related  to  agnculture  and  the  mechamc  arts, 

tunes,  if  thev  so  elect.    That  we  are  not  unmindful  an*l  military  tactics,  without  exduamg  other 

of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and,  ftUly  recognizing  the  scientific  and  classical  studies."    There  were 

wrongs  they  have  been  called  upon  to  endure,  we  during  the  past  year  about  150  students  at  the 

^^^e  t^^fl^r'^^l^^Z.  "rh^l^U  ^ivendty^ost  of  whom  were  devoting  their 

thus  declaring  our  unalterable  ^termination  to  re-  attention  to  practic^  studies.      The  IHmois 

ouire  the  whole  weight  of  the  govemmeut  to  be  College,  at  Jacksonville,  has  286  students  and 

uirown  in  behalf  of  republican  institutions,  we  pro-  16   instructors.     The    charitable    institutions 

test  a|B:ainst  this  countiy  being  drawn  into  t^g  of  the  State  are  under  the  charge  of  a  Board 

?£'{;^e^'of''r:J'pit»?'th'Sj  d7.p^i^  ?f  Co-J?i«^»»«^   1  Charitie^  created   in 

tempto,ftx>munwortny  motives,  to  commit  our  nation  low^-     1  here  are  institutions  tor  the  care  Of 

to  the  cause  of  any  potentate  claiming  to  rule  a  peo-  the  insane,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 

pie  by  divineright.                 .       ,      .       .        ,  the  feeble-minded,  all  located  at  Jacksonville. 

£t9oltid.  That  m  view  of  the  administration  of  jfew  insane  asylums  are  in  course  of  erection 

our  own  State  affairs,  we  declare  that  the  present  ad-  .    a««:«    TT«;i«  r«^«*,*^    ««;i  «♦  t?i«5«      *r\.^ 

mmistration  has  beei-more  reckless  in  the  expendi-  g'  Anna,  Union  County,  Mid  at  Elgin,     pe 

ture  of  the  public  money  than  any  that  ever  yet  ex-  State  Keform  School  at  Jrontiap  was  established 

erdsed  the  power  of  the  State,  and  in  proof  of  this  in  1867,  and  is  doing  a  usefiil  work.    There  is 

wo  need  say  nothing  more  than  oaU  the  attention  of  also  a  Soldiers*  College  at  Fulton,  and  a  Home 

jss^?i£^'s,i^"'aSeSfis.u^rsr?s^  fo-s^ww  orphan. 

the  Auditor  of  State  to  raise  the  levy  of  State  taxes  ^  The  State  occupied  its  own  FenitenUary  for 

from  six  mills  and  five-tenths  to  thirteen  mills  on  the  first  time  on  the  1st  of  July,  1867.   $1,075,- 


njiNois. 

000  had  be«ti  eipoided  in  its  ereoticm,  and  Ita 
peiaoQ&l  property  and  appliances  were  vahied 
at  $64,626.  Oa  tlie  1st  of  l!)eoember,  1868, 
there  were  1,163  conTicts  confined  witbin  ita 
walls,  aod  their  anpport  unee  the  opening  of 
the  ioRtitntion  hod  coet  $468,669.60.  On  the 
let  of  Deoember,  1870,  the  namber  of  inmates 
was  1,S89,  an  iuoreue  of  ITT  in  two  years. 

The  election  oooorred  on  the  8th  of  Norem- 
t>er.  The  total  vote  for  Treaanrer  was 
81T,1S0,  and  Eraatna  H.  Bates,  tlie  Republi- 
can candidate,  had  a  m^ority  of  98,661  orer 
Oharles  ^dgeley.  Democrat.  The  total  Tote 
for  OongressmenatUrRewBa816,4M,  of  which 
John  A.  Logan,  R^nblioan,  reoeiTed  168,869, 
William  B.  Anderson,  Democrat,  144^100,  and 
J.  W.  Nichols,  Probibitioniat,  8,444,  maUng 
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Logan's  majority  over  Anderson  24,673.  The 
other  State  offloera  chosen  were  tike  Bepnhli- 
can  nominees.  la  the  thirteen  congressional 
districta,  Bepnblioans  were  elected  to  ConKrees 
from  the  first,  second,  third,  fonrth,  sutb, 
sBTenth,  and  twelfth,  and  Democrats  from  the 
fifth,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleTenth,  and  thir- 
teenth districts.  TheLegialatnreof  ISTlBtanda 
thirty-one  Bepablioans  and  nineteen  Demo- 
crats in  the  Senate,  and  ninety-three  Repub- 
licans  and   aerenty-eight  Democrats  in  the 

The  popnlation  of  niinois,  aooording  to  the 
last  Federal  «ensns,  is  3,629,410.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  namber  of  inhabitants  in 
each  connty,  and  fiinushes  a  comparison  with 
the  result  of  the  preceding  enumerotiona : 
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The  popnlation  of  Chicago,  which  has  risen 
to  the  rank  of  the  fifth  city  in  the  Union,  ie 
298,983.  In  1860  it  was  109,260,  and  in  18S0, 
29,903.  The  other  important  cities  are  Peoria, 
26,T8T;Quincj,24,053;  and  Springfield,  IT,8B6. 

INDIA,  liaiTisn,  a  dependency  of  Great 
Britain  in  Asia.  The  fullowing  information 
conccrnmg  its  area  and  population  is  ^ven  by 
the  statistical  department  of  the  India  Office, 
In  the  "  Statistical  Tables  relating  to  the  Colo- 
nial and  other  Possessions  of  the  United  Eing- 
dom,  1667:  London,  iaS9." ■ 
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According  to  the  "Finance  and  Bevenne 
Acconnts"  presented  to  Parliament  in  IBTO, 
the  total  net  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
March  81,  1869,  amounted  to  £40,012,9SG,  and 
the  total  ezpenditore  to  £44,107,568.  The 
estimates  of  the  net  income  of  India,  for  the 
year  ending  Uarch  81, 1670,  were  £41,096,269; 
expenditure  (including  an  ertraordinary  out- 
lay for  public  works  of  £2,618,047),  £44,276,- 
801.  In  regard  to  the  excess  of  expenditure 
over  income  for  1868-'B9  the  following  eipla- 
nation  is  given :  In  India  there  was  on  actual 
local  snrpfiu  of  £6,859,668;  but  the  net  ex- 
penditure in  England  was  £8,808,841 ;  adding 
to  this  the  net  guaranteed  interest  on  railway 
capital  in  India  with  £1,709,470,  there  was  en 
excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  of  £4,144,- 
643.  In  order  to  produce  the  much-desired 
equilibrium  in  Indian  finance,  some  large  re- 
ductions were  proposed,  Including  £784,651 
In  the  army  bn^et,  and  over  a  million  iu  the 
ordinary  outlay  on  public  works  as  compared 
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with  last  year.    The  only  change  in  taxation       The  receipts  from  private  telegmphic  mes- 

was  that  the  income  tax  was  to  be  raised  from  sages,  for  1867-^68,  were  £98,867;  Gorem- 

1^  to  8|-  per  cenj;.    The  addition  to  the  Indian  ment  messages,  £49,621 ;  making  a  total  of 

debt,  daring  the  year  ending  March  81,  1870,  £142,978.    In  Jmie,  1870,  commimicatioii  be- 

was  £4,260,000,  making  a  total  of  £75,418,289.  tween  London  and  Bombay  by  way  of  tine 

The  total  value  of  imports  from  foreign  conn-  new  cable  was  completed.     Dispatches  are 

tries  (United  Kingdom  included)  into  British  transmitted  in  from  five  to  six  hours. 
India,  for  the  year  1869,  amounted  to  £50,948,-       During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  Statee, 

191,  while  the  total  value  of  exports  reached  the  export  of  cotton  fr(Hn  the  Southern  Btatea 

£53,706,880.    The  principal  articles  of  export  to  England  was  of  course  very  limited ;  for  not 

and  their  value  were:    Ooffee,  £1,111,027;  only  was  there  a  great  falling  off  in  produc- 

cotton,  raw,  £19,707,877;    dyes  and  drugs,  tion,  but  tilie  blockade  of  the  Soothem  ports 

£8,068,000 ;  jute  and  jute-manuftctures,  £2,*  also  materi«Jly  interfered  with  its  fidbipment. 

070,242;    opium,  £10,695,654;  .seeds  of  all  The  Bridsh  spinners  were  greatly  dislurbed  by 

sorts,  £1,927,989 ;  silk,  £1,269,468;  tea,  £974^-  this  lack  of  supply,  and  prevailed  upooa  the 

519 ;  treasure,  £1,890,844.  Government  of  India  to  urge  the  incraiwed  eid- 

The  paid-up  capital  of  Indian  railroads,  to  tivation  of  cotton  in  that  country.  Tbo  desire 
December  81,  1869,  was  £84,721,806 ;  total  to  thus  become  gradually  indq)endent  of  tha 
interestpaidthereon,  £29,778,757;  amount  ex-  United  States  by  creating  aaother  adequate 
pended,  £82,185,559.  BaUway  communication  source  of  supply  was  shared  by  the  great  ma- 
is  now  open  from  Bombay  to  Madras  and  Oal-  jority  of  those  interested  in  the  oott<«4rad«  in 
cutta,  and  the  principal  cantonments  in  India.  England.    The  Government  of  India  readily 

During  the  month  of  August  the  entire  line  complied,  without  taking  into  consideration 

of  railroad  between  Oalcutta  and  Lahore,  the  the  disastrous  consequences  which  aa  exaea- 

capital  of  the  Punjab,  was  thrown  open  to  sive  cultivation  of  cotton  at  the  expense  of 

commerce.    The  great  iron  bridge  over  the  the  production  of  cereals  could  not  fail  to  have 

Sntlej  was  completed,  and  Oalcutta  was  thus  in  a  densely-populated  country.    Mr.  Forbesi 

brought  into  direct  communication  with  Mool-  the  government  commissary  to  whom  the  an* 

tan,  a  distance  of  1,554  mUes.  perintendence  of  the  cotton  culture  had  been 

On  April  27th  the  first  telegram  was  re-  intrusted,  reports  that  in  the  western  prov- 
ceived  in  London  direct  from  Oalcutta ;  it  inces  of  India  alone  there  was  an  increase,  in 
reached  its  destination  at  eleven  o'clock  a.  h.  1869,  of  nearly  one  mfllion  acres  of  cotton- 
of  the  day  on  which  it  was  written  in  Asia,  lands  over  previous  years.  But,  as  the  Bombay 
Telegraphic  service  between  India  and  Eng-  Chaardian  very  pertinently  remarks,  one  mill- 
land  was  greatly  benefited  by  die  completion  ion  acres  of  cotton  more  means  one  nullion 
of  the  Falmouth,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta  sub-  acres  of  grain  less,  and  increases  the  danger  of 
marine  cable,  connecting  at  the  latter  island  famine  exactly  to  that  extent.  It  has  always 
with  the  cables  already  established  in  the  been  difficult  to  establish  an  equilibrium  be- 
Mediterranean,  and  thence  with  lines  from  tween  the  production  of  grain  and  its  con- 
Suez  to  Bombay,  thus  making  a  direct  tele-  sumption,  but,  whenever  that  equilibrium  has 
graphic  route  from  that  part  of  India  to  Eng-  not  existed,  tiiere  has  been  a  fiunine  in  India. 
lana.  On  June  28d  the  Viceroy  of  India  sent  **  The  good  people  in  Manchester,"  says  the 
the  following  dispatch  to  the  President  of  the  Guardian,  "hold  largely-attended  meestinga 
United  States :  and  pass  resolutions  to  urge  the  increased  pro- 

m    X    T,.   ..   .    Bombay,  broiA,  ./tmd  28, 1870.  duction  of  cotton  in  these  latitudes^  without, 

Th^vt^r^nft  fhX^^  appijently,  deigning  to  inquire  into  the  ua- 

by  telegraph  with  the  President  of  the  U5ited  States,  avoidable  consequences^  of  such^  a  measure  to 

May  tMs  long  lino  of  unintemipted  oommunication  the  people  of  India.   This  excessive  cultivatuxi 

be  the  emblem  of  lasting  union  oetween  the  Eastern  of  cotton  was  commenced  seven  years  ago, 

and  the  Western  worid  1    „^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  and  we  have  since  had  one  famine  after  ao- 

THE  VICEBOT  OF  INDIA.  ^t^er  in  Madras,  in  Orissa,  in  the  central 

The  dispatch  was  received  at  Washington  provinces,  in  the  northwest,  and  in  Bfgpootana. 

on  the  same  day.    In  honor  of  the  company  And,  although  we  have  not  had  any  actual 

which  had  completed  the  Bombay  line,  a  ban-  famine  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  it  will 

quet  was  given  in  London,  at  which  a  dispatch  come  upon  us  without  fail,  unless  the  Govem- 

was  read  from  Gyrus  W.  Field,  stating  that  m^nt  provides  for  an  adequate  culture  of  grain, 

within  one  year  a  cable  would  be  laid  from  In-  or  desists  from  its  present  policy,  which  lias 

dia  to  China  and  Australia,  and  that  before  proved  so  fearfhUy  destructive  of  life.    We 

the  end  of  1872  a  cable  would  be  in  operation  know  on  good  authority  that  the  population 

between   California,  the    Sandwich   Islands,  of  Bi^pootana  has  not  only  been  decimated  by 

Japan,  and  China.  the  want  of  grain,  but  that  &o&ry  third  man 

The  Calcutta  and  Singapore  Telegraph  Com-  there  has  died  qf  hunger.    In  Orissa,  one  null- 

pany  reported  the  immersion  of  a  cable  for  ion  and  a  half  of  the  hihabitants  have  perished 

the  connection  of  the  two  cities,  a  distance  of  fr^m  the  same  cause,  while  in  the  other  prov- 

1,825  miles;  another  cable  was  also  laid  be-  inces  their  number  cannot  fall  short  of  half  a 

tween  Bombay  and  Aden.  million." 
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Another  aathority  states  that  more  than  one  This  district,  which  is  trayersed  by  the  Brah- 

million  human  befaigs  were  recently  swept  mapootra,  has  of  late  become  of  considerable 

off  in  the  northwestern  provinces,  and  that  the  importance  through  the  rapidly  increasing  culti- 

GoYemment  of  India  famished  rations^  in  1 869,  vation  of  the  tea-plant,  and  the  highly-favorable 

to  4,470,086  inhabitants,  in  "order  to  save  them  results  obtained.    The  country,  which  extends 

from  starvation.    Daring  the  period  between  from  Dardshilling  to  Aracan,  contains  ezten- 

the  beginning  of  Jane  and  the  end  of  October,  sive  coal-mines,  and  is  otherwise  of  great  im- 

1869,  92,989  persons  died  of  want  and  its  at-  portance  to  commerce.     The  Assamese  are 

tendant  iUs  in  the  State  of  Gwalior.    Daring  addicted  to  the  nse  of  opium,  of  which  they 

the  same  period  nearly  400,000  animals  per-  bought,  in  1669,  £160,000. 

ished.  Mr.  Forsyth,  a  hi^h  g&vemment  ofBcial,  was 

The  first  vessel  reaching  Bombay  by  way  of  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Yarkand,  for  the 

the  canal  of  Suez  was  the  steamer  Asia,  which  purpose  of  mduoing  the  Eashgar  government 

arrived  in  January,  1870.     Daring  the  last  to  reduce  the  transit  duties  upon  merchandise, 

week  in  May,  81,000  bales  of  cotton  were  This  transit  duty  formerly  amoxmted  to  fifteen 

shipped  to  Europe  by  the  same  route.    A  line  per  cent.,  but  was  some  years  ago  reduced  to 

of  steamers  was  also  started  to  run  direct  to  four  per  cent.,  and  has  never  been  entirely 

England  from  Rangoon,  via  the  Suez  canal,  for  waived  by  the  Eashgar  government.    A  free- 

the  conveyance  of  cotton.    The  first  ve<isel  of  trade  route  to  Cashmere  has  been  established 

the  line,  tiie  Carolina,  left  on  August  2d,  with  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Cayley,  another 

a  full  eargo  and  several  passengers.  government  envo^,  the  most  important  point 

According  to  an  official  report,  the  shipments  on  which  is  the  city  of  Lee,  in  the  district  of 

of  precious  metals  from  Great  Britain  to  India,  Ladakh.    From  reports  which  he  furnished  to 

in  1869,  amounted  to  £9,053,186  against  £10,-  the  government,  it  appears  that  trade  between 

189,904  in  1868 ;  the  average  aunuid  shipments  India  and  East  Toorkistan  was  steadily  increas- 

of  the  last  ten  years  comprised  £18,445,191,  ing.    In  1867  the  movement  of  commerce  was 

making  the  enormous  aggregate  of  £184,451,-  estimated  at  £55,494;  during  the  next  year,  it 

910,  or  $650,747,244.     The  heaviest  amount  increased  to  £108,840,  while  m  1869  it  summed 

exported  in  any  one  year  was  in  1864,  summing  up  £lt|^,169.    ^ith  the  removal  of  the  former 

up  £24,818,189,  or  $117,700,085.  restrictions  a  more  decided  increase  was  con- 

During  June  and  July  a  Mohammedan  oir-  fidently  expected.    In  1869  the  commerce  be- 

cular  was  sent  from  village  to  village  in  the  tween  the  ruigab  and  Yarkand  had  been  more 

Jullinder  Doab.    It  was  called  a  ^'Durschut-  than  doubled.    The  people  of  Yarkand  came 

nama  '*  or  ^^  Note  of  Warning"  and,  although  to  India  in  unusual  numbers,  offering  for  sale 

it  was  principally  of  a  religions  character,  it  nine  hundred  horses  and  mules,  and  a  great 

contained  a  few  sentences  of  a  seditious  na-  quantity  of  gold  and  silver;  some  twelve  hun- 

ture,  warning  the  people  that  there  would  be  dred  tradespeople  and  merchants  from  East 

a  complete  change  of  government  before  the  Toorkistan  emigrated  to  India  out  of  fear  of 

end  of  1870.    The  paper  professed  to  come  an  advance  of  the  Russians  and  of  disorder 

from  Mecca,  but  it  could  not  be  traced  any  far-  in  Yarkand.    A  nephew  of  the  sovereign  of 

ther  than  Delhi  or  Mynpoorie,  and  there  was  East  Toorkistan  was  appointed  governor  of 

every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had  emanated  Yarkand  and  the  other  provinces  on  the  fron- 

from  one  of  those  places.     It  had  silently  tier,  and  was  in  command  of  a  strong  force  of 

passed  from  village  to  village,  like  the  famous  reliable  troops.    He  had  strengthened  his  ad- 

"  ehuppatle,"  before  the  great  mutiny.    Al-  vanced  positions   by  considerable  reSuforce- 

most  simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  raents,  and  had  constiTicted  aever^l  forts  on 

this  circular,  2,000  of  the  Thakoors  in  £%}poo*  the  frontier.    The  Russians,  on  their  part,  had 

tana,  withiheir  followers,  rebelled  against  their  erected  a  formidable  stronghold  on  the  river 

chief,  but,  although  it  was  at  first  supposed  Karyn,  which  they  spanned  by  a  bridge,  thus 

to  be  a  serious  rising,  'the  insurrection  was  coming  within  tYe  days'  march  from  Yarkand. 

promptly  subdued  by  the  energetic  action  of  The  uneasiness  became  general  among  the  in- 

the  government.    The  Black  Mountain  tribes  habitants,  and  the  wealthier  classes  removed 

at  Agrore,  according  to  a  report  from  Delhi,  into  British  India  to  await  more  tranquiltime^. 

made  frequent  raids  into  the  adjoining  country.  The  Russians  claimed  the  right  of  settling  at 

and  made  it  necessary  for  the  government  to  Kashgar,  as  guaranteed  to  them  by  a  treaty 

dispatch   a  considerable    force   to   preserve  with  the  Government  of  China ;  but,  as  the 

peace.    At  Allahabad  fears  were  entertained  Chinese  are  no  longer  in  possession  of  East 

of  a  native  rising.    On  August  29th  a  panic  Toorkistan,  the  governor  of  Yarkand  did  not 

prevailed,  as  ominous  expressions  of  native  ser-  consider  himself  bound  by  any  such  treaty, 

vants  spread  the  belief  in  an  immediate  revolt,  and  would  not  allow  any  one  to  cross  the  fron- 

Fortunately,  on  August  25th,  two  companies  tier  unless  he  was  a  Mohammedan  trader, 

of  the  Fourteenth  European  regiment  were  During  the  month  of  June,  the  cholera  made 

dispatched  to  Allahabad,  and  on  their  arrivid  dreadftd  ravages  in  different  parts  of  India, 

assisted  in  allaying  the  general  uneasiness.  and  was  particularly  virulent  at  Madras. 

A  new  provindal  government  was  estab-  INDIANA.    The  State  of  Indiana,  accord* 

liflhed  for  the  district  of  Assam  in  Bengal  ing  to  the  Federal  census  of  1870,.haa^a  popu- 
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lation  of  1,073,941,  an  increase  of  S23,S13  sinoe 
1860.    The  following  table  gives  the  flgores 

for  all  the  conntiea,  taken  from  the  last  and 
the  preceding  enomerations : 

CODMTIia. 
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II 
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sii 
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"1 

K 

■a 

i 
1 

N 

40 

et 

B» 
OS 

H 
H 

SB 

sssr" 
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1  ii 

VIS 

Ji              K 

Wuiiliigton'.'!!".! 

I0,1W 

i,fm,Mi 

1,BH0,*«8 

The  largest  city  in  the  Stat^  la  Indl^polis,  ^'5""',*^''aSr7ht.''f  ""'"biJh  "^""^ 

the  capitd,  which  has  86,565  inhabitanU.     In  n^iubia'tond  huM  beeu  rf?eS^ 

1860  the  popnlation  numbered  18,811,  and  in       fl*>oiFnnd Iiw.wo  oo 

18B0  it  W88   8,084.     The  nert  two   oitioa  in    ?^3™e?Jc™l'"*°''*': >.7SS  S 

point  of  size  are  Eransville,  22,830  inhabitants,  Sntin  dsbt,  finciga  ud  domntic,  oo  the 

and  Fort  Wayne,  IT, 718.  6thd«yo/J»nn«r7,l8Tl B.0ni,<»l  U 

The  principal  agricultnral  products  of  the  The    receipts    and    disbareemcnta   of    the 

State,  according  to  the  latest  official  report,  Treasary  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  October 

that  of  1869,  are  as  follows:  81,  1670,  were  as  follows: 

"^ZZ  ^nZ  BEO«[tT9. 

flnrplai  Irom  preceding  Tor  MUBBI  04 

ItcllnqDiDt  rsTCnaa  ofVanun'  jeue 1,I«>.M0  41 

Cammao-Khool  reTenno I,eafi.tlS  U 

SInltlDKFand 1M,B10  tl 

Cnlleea  Food UJSK  SI 

Pabllc  InsLlUHlDDa l«0,Bn  00 

Uiicelltneoua StiBM  40 

Toul t>.8H,Ml  44 

DiBBcitaaprn. 

Ordinirr  OoTDrninant  einntee 9IKm  KB 

EipODIM  of  SiKltlve  Obce* t.OO  IG 

BencTDlsnt  InttltutkiDB Sn.4H  K 

BcfornutocT  iDiUlaUcmi lalSM  74 

EdDOIIoiuuIiutltutloDa 50J81  Kl 

PobHc  Indebtednau 1,108,71810 

HUlUrr  aipniHB 4,4n  « 

CDDenPnnd UJOO  U> 

CaniiioD.Bcbool  Pusd l,H4.a4>  tO 

Bsramie  nftuMled OOjBTOO 

HlKsUiiieDiu Bl,«IDai 

Touii ts,sn,4oa7« 

BalMinliilUeTniiiorT.Nuicmberl.  ISTO.,       004,134  BE 

Pnblic  education  is  improving  In  Indiana  un- 
der the  prcHenC  system.  Besides  the  common 
schools  of  the  State,  there  is  a  nnivemtj  at 
Bioominirton,  which  ia  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. The  Normal  School  at  Terre  Hante, 
which  was  fonnded  in  1867,13  in  enccewftil 
operation,  and  doing  a  sood  work.  The  A((ri- 
oaltaral  College,  for  tne  foandiag  of  which 
Government  bonds  were  donated  by  aiOt  of 


raoDuciH. 

■.A.U. 

A».. 

v^.. 

SS  :?:-•::::::: 

TJ.OOO,l»0 

x>,6«).ona 

(75.000 

,sa 

T,ooo!ooo 

1,«».I»0 

a,i4a,asi 

''ii'MO 

17  MT 
«:iMO 
44.su 

Boikises 

tin.ioa.ao 

m^:::.::::i^ 

Tow 

^9^«.ws 

t9l,n7Jl40 

The  labora  of  the  State  Geologist,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward T.  Ooi,  who  was  appointed  in  1880,  al- 
ready show  that  Indiana  is  comparatively  rich 
in  mineral  resonroes.  He  has  found  Uiat  a 
vein  of  block-coa1,  three  miles  in  width,  may 
be  worked  with  profit  all  the  way  from  the 
Ohio  Kiver  to  Warren  County,  a  distance  of 
one  handrcd  and  fifty  miles.  There  are  also 
valaable  iron-mines,  in  which  only  a  beginDing 
has  been  made  in  developing  their  richness. 

After  making  ell  aliowsnces  for  fnnds 
avwlable  for  tiie  reduction  of  the  debt,  the 
Governor  states  it  on  the  6th  of  Janaary,  1871, 
as  follows: 

Toasiait  oiBT. 

Wii-loaii  bonds |17S,OOI]  OO 


Knn-nc^tliUfl  bantu  givsa  l< 
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Congress  in  July,  1802,  lias  been  located  in    e<^tiivalent ;  and  we  condemn  the  policy  of  the  Ad- 


par. 

University, ^^  on  aooonntof  adonationof  $150,-  That  the  national-hank  Bystom,  organized  in  the 

000  as  ita  endowment  made  by  a  Mr.  Perdue,  interest  of  the  bondholders,  onght  to  be  abolished, 

The  oBe  huDdnad  ^rea  of  hmd  on  ^Uch  it  is  SiS^S^r^nif^'Ubr^^ltr^^^v': 

situatea  were  also  a  gift  to  the  mstitution.    In-  ^^  f^  ^he  whole  people  (instead  of  Uie  few)  the 

Btitntions  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  benefits  of  issuing  a  paper  currency. 

tho  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  the  care  of  the  in-  That  the  business  interests  of  the  country  demand 

««TiA   orA  Irw^ntAil  At  TndiAHftnnliq  And  ATtk  ran-  an  increased  and  maintamed  volume  of  the  currency ; 

sane,  are  located  at  inoianapous,  ^<i  are  rep  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^     ,  ^^  ^^^    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^ 
resented  to  be  well  managed  and  efficient.  interest  and  taxation,  imperatively  forbid  the  con- 
There  was  no  session  of  the  Legislature  dnr-  traction  of  the  currency  in  the  interest  of  the  bond- 
tog  the  year.    The  political  canvass  commenced  holders. 

early,  the  Democratic  State  Convention  being  That  the  shares  of  stock  in  the  national  banks 

held  at  Indianapolis  on  the  8th  of  January,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  school  and  municipal  taxa- 

4^11  Xx^   xTv^v          jr    t!             •     *  J       '/u  tion  on  the  same  conditions  as  other  property:  and 

A  fall  State  ticket  was  to  be  nominated,  with  ^q  demand  of  our  State  LegisUture  that  the  shares 

the  exception  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Go V-  of  such  banks  shall  be  su^ected  to  equal  taxation 

ernor.    Speeches  were  delivered  in  the  con-  with  other  property  of  the  State. 
vention  by  Hon.  D.  W.  Voorhees,  Thomas  H.  ^ ,  That  the1)onds  of  the  United  States  oTjght  to  be 
Hendricksfand  other  prominermembers  of  ^  ^«^,^i  ^^^^^^ 

the  party,  and  nominations  were  made  as  fol-  guch  honds  with  other  property  subject  to  local  toxa- 

lows:  for  Secretary  of  State,  Norman  Eddy;  tion. 

Auditor  of  State,  John  0.  Shoemaker ;  Treas-  That  we  denounce  the  action  of  our  last  Legisla- 

uror  of  State,  James  B.  Ryan ;  Attorney-Gen-  *^  i^^^^'S*''^  to  force  upon  the  people  the  jpro- 

1    TO     ,    ^  i^^S       *v~* »  -cxi.wv/1    «j-v««"  posed  flfteentn  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

eral,  Bayless  W .  Hanna ;  Superintendent  of  fruited  States,  as  in  palpable  vioUtion  of  our  State 

Public  Instruction,  Milton  B.  Hopkins ;  Judges  constitution,  and  we  solemnly  protest  against  In- 

of  Supreme  Court,  James  L.  Worden,  Alex-  diana  being  counted  for  said  amendment ;  and  we 

ander  0.  Downey,  Samuel  H.  Bnsklrk,   and  bereby  declare  our  unalterable  opposition  to  ita  raU- 

John  Pettit.    The  following  is  the  platform  "^^'^y  attempt  to  wgulate  the  moral  ideas,  an- 

adopted :  petites,  or  innocent  amusements  of  the  people  hy 

mi_  ..  1.1-    Tk            *  T  j«        •     J  1 1.    ^^ legisladon,  is  unwise  and  despotic. 

That  the  Deiiiocrwy  of  Indiana,  m  delegate  eon-  '^j^  ^^'„^  ^     ^^^  ^  any  changes  in  the  natu- 

ven^on  assembled,  declare :                *,       .  , ,        ,  lalizatlon  Uws  of  the  United  States,  whereby  admis- 

That  the  Federal  Union,  with  aU  the  rights  and  ^5^,^  ^  dtizenship  will  be  made  mow  difflcAt  or  ex- 

diftnity  of  the  several  States,  shouW  be  prftserved;  •jon-ive :  and  we  eai>eoiaUv  denounce  the  nroDoaed 


and,  to  secure  that  ^ 

tution  must  be  resi  ^^              ^ 

approach  to  centralixed  deapottsm  defeated,  whether  ^^w^o?  StatTco^"in  thUi^Spect,  w^riarSship 

attempted  by  Congress  or  the  Executive.  ^^^  expense  to  the  poor  and  friendless  candidate  for 

Th^  recent  events  have,  more  than  ever   con-  AmeriSn  citiaenshlp;  we  recognize  the  proposed 

vinced  us  of  the  infamous  and  revolutionary  chanic-  ^^^^  ^  ^j^,,  offshSot  of  intolerant  "Know-noth- 

ter  of  the  reconstnustion  measures  of  Congress,  and  wiam  "—the  "  twin  relic  "  of  radicalism  itself, 

we  denounce  these  measures  as  an  mvaaion  of  the  ^_,     _       __,        o^xz-i            i«xii 

sovereign  and  sacred  rights  of  the  people,  and  of  all  The  Republican  State  Convention  took  place 

the  States.  at  Indianapolis  on  the  22d  of  February.  There 

That  the  independence  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  ^ere  several  colored  men  among  the  delegates, 

tl^Yj'^i^^^^^Ath^tJ^^^^             f^ilt:  one  of  whom  was  added  to  the  list  of  vice- 

ounty  ox  the  states  snathe  people ;  ana  we  declare  •        ^j     a    v               •  1    ^**      Tu^-.^-.s^^xi^— 

that  the  measures  of  Congriss.iiaving  in  view  the  presidents  by  a  special  vote.    The  nommations 

destruction  of  the  powers  of  that  Court  to  a^judi-  made  were  as  follows :  for  Secretary  of  State, 

cate  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  enactments  of  Max  F.  A.  Hoffman ;  Auditor,  John  D.  Evans ; 

Cpnpess,  is  a  dangerous  evidence  of  the  usurpations  Treasurer,  Robert  H.  MUroy;  Attomey-Gen- 

Qof^^       ""^^^       ^           department  of  the  ^^^^  j^^j^'^^  ^^^j^^ .  Snperiitendent  of  Pub- 

That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only :  lie  Instruction,  Barnabas  0.  Hobbs ;  Judges  of 

and  we  demand  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  shall  the  Supreme  Court,  Charles  A.  Ray,  Robert  0. 

be  fairly  and  equally  adjusted,  and  that  such  an  ad-  Gregory,  John  T.  Elliot,  and  Andrew  L.  Os- 

Jnstment  cannot  be  made  without  stri  ^^      '^^  of  these  were  renominations  of 

statute-book  the  present  uniust  and  odious  tariff  laws  Zi!^          .        •'"«*»^   "    •*!.  xu^  ..•^«^*:««  ^fi 

-o  system  of  taxation  baied  upon  favoritism,  and  the  former  mcumbents,  with  the  exception  of 

which  haa  destroyed  American  shipping  and  com-  the  Treasurer,  the  Attorney-General,  and  one  01 

merce,  oppressed  the  people  of  the  great  agricultural  the  Judges,  Mr.  Osborne, 

regions,  which  comnels  the  many  to  pay  tribute  to  ^  platform  was  adopted,  embodying  the  fol- 

the  few,  and  which  has  bmlt  up  monopolies  that  con-  i^^;i«  ,i««i„^„x:^-o.    *^      '             ''     ° 

trol,  not  only  every  American  market,  but  also  the  lowmg  declarations : 

legislation  of  Congress  ;*  and  we  demand  that  the  The  Union  Bepublican  party  of  Indiana,  assembled 

prune  articles  of  necessity— such  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  in  convention  at  Indianopolis  on  the  82d  day  of 

and  salt— shall  be  placed  upon  the  free  list  February,  1870,  make  the  following  declaration  of 

That  we  are  willing  to  pay  our  national  debt,  in  principles : 

strict  complianoe  with  our  contracts,  whether  it  was  We  congratulate  the  oountiy  on  the  restoration  of 

made  payable  in  gold  or  greenbacks,  but  we  are  unwill-  law  and  order  in  the  late  rebellious  States,  imder  the 

ing  to  do  more  than  that :  and  we  declare  that  the  five-  reconstruction  measures  adopted  by  the  General  60  v- 

twenty  bonds  are  payable  in  greenbacks,  or  their  ernment,  and  upon  the  return  ofpeace  and  of  fhitemal 
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feelinff  among  the  people  of  all  the  Stateft,  under  a  Etsohed^  That  taxation  for  coanty  and  other  local 

Conaatution  securing  an  equalitv  of  political  and  civil  pnrposea  has  become  so  great  as  to  be  oppt^ssiye  to 

rights  of  all  citicens,  without  Mistinotion  of  race  or  the  people ;  that  our  system  of  county  administni- 

oolor;  that  we  reverence  the  Constitution  of  the  tion  needs  reform,  and  we  demand  of  our  Sepresent- 

United  States  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  a  atives  in  the  Legislature  such  changes  in  the  statutes 

wise  embodiment  of  the  principles  of  fVee  government,  of  the  State  as  will  protect  the  people  from  extra  va* 

and^  following  its  teachings,  we  will  adopt,  £rom  time  gant  tax-leviea  by  local  anthoritiea :  and,  as  an  aid  to 

to  time,  such  amendments  as  are  necessary  more  com-  this  needed  refoim^  we  favor  a  reduotion  of  fees  fbr 

pletely  to   establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran-  county  oifioera,  to  a  standard  which  will  Aimiah.  a 

quiUity,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our-  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  for  the  services 

selves  and  our  posterity^  and  that  we  rejoice  at  the  rendered,  and  that  no  officers  should  be  favored  with 

ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  which  for-  salary,  fees,  or  perquisites,  beyond  such  £gdr  and 

ever  secures  an  equality  of  political  rights  to  all  men ;  reasonable  compensation. 

and  we  extend  to  the  colored  man  a  helping  hand,  in  JBuolved^  That  the  caxud  stocks  issued  under  the 

the  race  of  llfe^  to  improve  and  elevate  nis  condition,  lesrislation  of  1846-*47,  commonly  called  the  "  Butler 

That  the  national  dfebt,  created  in  the  defence  and  BUI,'*  were,  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  charged 

preservation  of  the  Union,  however  great  the  burden,  exclusively  upon  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  its 

must  bo  cheerfhlly  borne,  and  honorably  and  honestl^  reservoirs  and  lands,  and  the  fSdtii  of  the  State  never 

extinguished,  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spint  having  been,  directly  or  indirectly,  pledged  for  the 

of  the  several  laws  authorizing  the  debt,  and  that  all  payment  or  redemption  thereof,  said  canal  stocks 

attempts  at  repudiation  of  the  principal  or  interest  therefore  constitute  no  part  of  the.out8tandinff  debts 

should  meet  the  scorn  and  denunciation  of  any  honest  or  liabilities  of  the  State.    That  the  constxtiSion  of 

and  patriotic  people.  this  State  ought  to  be  amended,  at  the  eariiest  prae- 

That  we  demand  in  every  department  of  the  Oov-  ^  tieable  period,  so  as  to  prevent  the  taking  effect  of 

emment,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the  strictest  any  law  or  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  proposing 

economy  of  all  expenditures  consistent  with  the  re-  to  recoflpize  or  create  any  liability  of  the  State  for 

quirements  of  the  public  service.  the  saia  canal  stocks  or  any  part  thereof,  until  each 

That  a  reduction  of  taxation  is  demanded,  both  of  proposition  shall  have  been  submitted  to  a  direct 

the  tariff  and  internal  taxes,  until  it  reaches  the  low-  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  approved  by 

est  amount  consistent  with  the  credit  and  necessi-  them;  that  we  neartily  indorse  t^  administration 

ties  of  the  Government :  and  that  we  are  in  favor  of  of  our  State  affairs  by  Governor  Baker  and  his  aaso- 

a  tariff  for  revenue,  believing  that  a  proper  adjust-  elate  State  officers,  and  especially  congratulate  the 

ment  of  duties  must  necessarily  afford  the  incidental  people  that  the  time  is  so  near  wnen  the  State  debt 

protection  to  which  any  interest  is  entitled.  will  be  entirely  liquidated. 

That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  currency  founded  on  the  ^                    •          •       t 

national  credit,  as  abundant  as  the  wants  of  the  trade  There  was  no  important  issue  in  the  can- 

and  commerce  of  the  country  demand ;  and  that  we  vass  exoept  that  of  general  retrenchment  and 

dlMpprove  of  all  laws  in  reference  thereto  which  ea-  economy  in  the  finances  of  the  State.    The 

''ThSS^e'X^o^ert'i  ftfdonSiof  the  puMi,  «'bjeot  of  the  WabaBh  and  Erie  Oanjl,  which 

lands,  or  the  grant  of  subsidies  in  money  to  railroads  vas  oroacned  m  the  tmrteentn  resolution  of  the 

or  other  corporations,  and  that  we  demand  the  roser-  Bepublioan  platform,  occasioned  considerable 

vation  of  the  public  domain  for  the  use  of  actual  set-  discussion,  and  probably  had  some  effect  on 

*''Th:?tt'Se^™''tEf1Sl  who  we  Utt^X  In  \t^ffZ  f  T^*T  "^*^"  I^slatnre.  In 
the  trials  of  the  late  war  here  none  are  entitled  to  lo46  the  Btate  had  become  considerably  em- 
more  honor  than  the  brave  soldiers  and  seamen  who  barrassed  on  account  of  the  bonds  wnicli  had 
endured  the  hardships  of  the  campaign  and  cruise,  been  issued  for  public  improvements,  ft  large 
and  imperilled  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  portion  of  which  had  furnished  the  means  for 

rKr^S^os^b^^^^^^^^^  Lilding  this  canal.  At  the  session  of  184C-;47 
ODligations  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  should  be  a  Dili  passed  the  Legislature  maJong  a  settle- 
borne  without  cost  to  the  recipient.  The  widows  ment  with  the  holders  of  the  canal  claims, 
and  orphans  of  the  gallant  dead  are  the  wards  of  the  whereby  new  bonds  were  given  for  one-half  the 
iwtion,  sacred,  legally  bequeathed  to  the  nation  for  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  Wihesh  and  Erie  Canal, 

That  we  approve  the  general  course  of  our  Sen-  ^^^  the  stock  thereof,  for  the  remainder,  the 

ators  and  Bepublican  Kepresentatives  in  Congress,  canal  in  the  mean  time  being  placed  in  the 

and  express  our  fuU  and  entire  confidence  that  they  hands  of  trustees  for  twenty-four  years.  As  the 

win  act  with  wisdom  and  integrity  in  all  that  con-  railroad  system  of  the  State  has  been  gradually 

oems  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  that  we  tender  i,„iu  „„  ;^i,^  «„«„i  i,««  k««^«,^x  ^^«^  ^^a  -^^Jl 

our  thanks  to  Senator  Morton  for  Ids  exertions  in  so  l>^ilt.up,  the  canal  has  become  more  and  more 

shaping  the  legislation  ofCongress  on  the  i«construc-  nnprontable,  and  at  the  last  session  oi  the 

tion  or  the  late  rebel  States  as  to  secure  the  passage  Legislature  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  hold- 

of  the  fifteenth  amendment.  ers  of  the  stock  to  jnduce  that  body  to  pro- 

O^StV^^sf^'^?  ^'^thful'^eW^e^,  t^^!^!^t  V^'^^'''^^  resumption  of  ite  full  obli^itiona 

the  Jnereased  eolleWions  of  revenue,  the  reduction  ^7.  the  State.    The  matter  was  considerably 

of  the  expenditures,  and  payment  of  a  laiige  portion  agitated  throughout  the  year,  and  will  proba- 

of  the  public  debt,  as  a  fulfilment  of  his  promises  bly  make  its  appearance  in  the  Legislature  of 

of  economy,  and  rejoice  that  the  victorious  general  1371.     g^th  parlies  disclaimed  any  intention 

of  the  Union  armies  should,  as  a  civil  officer,  receive  j.^  k«:„«  «kyv«*  «»  ttaai^».^4^:^n  ^f  ♦!»«  ^\a  ^««««i 

the  Ust  of  the  rebel  States'  in  ito  return  to'  the  na-  ^  ^"^  about  an  assumption  of  the  old  canal 

tional  family.  ^^^t,  and  such  a  course  would  evidently  be 

Inaamuoh  as  all  republican  governments  depend  unpopular, 

for  their  stability  and  peipetuity  on  the  intelligence  The  election  took  place  on  the  11th  of  Octo- 

and  yittm  of  the  people,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  tw,«  j^jid  raflnltpd  in  tha  rhoirA  of  the  Demo- 

the  State  and  natlonSd  authorities  to  establish,  foa-  ^^h^^  w  v          -        choice  01  ine  jjemo- 

ter,  and  seeure  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual  ^^^^^^,  ^^^^^  ^l  ^  *y®^%*^  m^onty  through- 

development  of  the  people.  out  the  State  of  2,864.    The  total  number  of 
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votes  for  Seoretarj  of  State  was  817,550,  of  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie,  sometimes  with- 
which  160,059  were  for  Norman  Eddy,  aud  oat  the  knowledge  of  the  other  party  to  the 
157,501  for  Max  F.  A.  Hoffman,  giving  the  contract.  The  causes  for  which  divorces  may 
former  a  m^ority  of  2,558.  In  the  new  Le-  be  granted  nnder  the  existing  statutes  are  as 
glslatoro  there  are  in  the  Senate  20  Demo-  follows,  viz. :  1.  Adultery ;  2.  Lnpotency ;  8. 
crats  and.  24  Bepnblicans;  in  the  House  of  Abandonment  for  one  year;  4.  Oruel  treat- 
Representatives,  58  Democrats  and  47  Repub-  mentof  one  partj  by  the  other;  5.  Habitual 
licans.  Several  of  the  members  elected  to  the  drunkenness  of  either  party ;  6.  The  convic- 
Legislature  were  Germans,  The  State  has  tion,  subsequent  to  the  marriage,  in  ai^j  coun- 
eleven  members  in  the  lower  branch  of  Con-  try,  of  either  party  of  an  infamous  cnme ;  7. 
gress.  In  the  Forty-second  Congress  the  Any  other  cause  for  which  the  court  shall  deem 
representatives  from  the  first,  second,  third,  it  proper  that  a  divorce  should  be  granted.  It 
sixth,  and  seventh  districts  will  be  Democrats,  is  only  necessary  for  any  party  applying  for  a 
and  those  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  eighth,  ninth,  divorce  to  reside  in  the  county  where  the  ap- 
tenth,  and  eleventh,  Republicans.  The  Sena-  plication  is  made  for  one  year,  no  matter 
tors  are  Oliver  P.  Morton  and  Daniel  D.  Pratt,  where  his  or  her  permanent  residence  may  be, 
both  Republicans.  or  where  the  other  party  may  be  living  at  the 

The  first  colored  jnen  who  were  ever  per-  time;  and  publication  in  any  obscure  journal 

mitted  to  act  upon  a  jury  in  the  State  of  Indi-  of  that  county  l9«ufficient  notice  of  the  pend- 

ana  served  in  the  criminal  court  of  Indianapo-  ing  proceedings  to  the  party  defendant.    If 

lis  in  April,  at  the  trial  of  a  colored  man  for  such  party  does  not  therefore  appear -at  the 

grand  larceny.    Three  men  out  of  the  twelve  trial,  a  decree  is  granted  by  default.    In  his 

were  negroes  on  that  occasion.  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1871,  the  Gk>v- 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  bar  from  emor  recommended  amendments  in  tiie  di- 

the  difi^^rent  counties  of  the  State  was  held  at  vorce  laws,  embracing  the  following  provi- 

Indlanapolis  on  the  80th  of  November,  and  a  slons : 

memorial  was  adopted  to  be  presented  to  the  i.  Requiring  the  defendant,  when  a  resident  of  the 

Legislature,  praying  for  an  mcrease  of  the  State,  tobe  sued  in  the  county  of  hig  or  her  residence, 

number  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  2.  Requiring  the  plaintiff  not  only  to  have  been  a 

fotirtofire^thelatterbeingthe.limU  allowed  S'hU^el'il.^lrtil^^T.^o^d^^^fiu'Set'^Sf 

by  the  constitution.   The  memorial  was  accom-  j^  the  State  during  the  pendency  of  the  amt  and  un- 

panied  by  two  bUk,  one  increasing  the  num-  til  the  case  ia  tried. 

ber  of  Judges  to  five,  and  the  other  redistrict-  8*  Vesting  in  the  Circuit  Court  exdoaive  joriBdic- 

ing  the  State  accordingly.    There  can  be  little  tion  ^  applications  for  divorce, 

dolbt  that  the  Mils  wll  be  promptly  passed.  ,^t^^'le'^^^T^^oZ7.^^^^^^ 

in  this  memorial  the  lawyers  made  the  lollow-  or  accrued,  and  where  the  applicant  resided  at  the 

ing  statement  regarding  the  judicial  business  time^  and  if  thev  happened  or  accrued  elsewhere  than 

of  the  State :  "  The  work  of  the  Court,,  in  the  »«» this  State  and  at  a  time  when  the  plaintiff  was  not 

niTiAtAAn  vAnni  flin<»ft  the  adnntion  nf  thft  nrfta-  *  resident  of  this  State,  then  that  no  divorce  shall  be 

nineteen  years  smcetneMoption  oi  tne  pres-  ^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^  ^^  ^  .^  the  petition  and  proved 

ent  constitution,  has  resulted  in  the  publi-  Jn  the  trial  that  the  miSers  to  relied  upon  would  be 

cation  of  thirty  volumes  of  reports,  including  a  good  cause  of  divorce  b:^  the  laws  of  the  State, 

one  then  in  press,  averaging  some  six  hundred  place,  or  jurisdiction,  within  which  the  same  hap* 

pages  to  the  volume.    In  the  ninety-two  coun-  pened  or  accrued.                       .   ..      .        . 

t^es  of  the  State  there  are  two  District  Courts,  ^J'  ^^^^«  *^°  alWions  as  to  the  place  whew 

!^L    /J.   vuo  fc^ww  Kuioiw  o&v  virvf  x^wwiwu  vuui wo,  the  cause  or  causes  of  divorce  relied  upon  accrued, 

the  Circuit  and  the  Common  Pleas.  In  addition  and  the  place  of  residence  of  the  plaintiff  at  the  time 
to  these,  there  are  Criminal  Courts  in  nine  of  of  their  accruing,  to  be  verified  by  affidavit  appended 
the  counties.  Prom  all  these  courts  there  is  a  to  the  petition,  and  also  to  be  proved  on  the  trial, 
direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  These  ^*  With  such  amendments  as  these,"  he  says, 
courts  are  administered  by  nineteen  Circuit,  ^'we  might  well  hope  that  Indiana  divorces 
twenty-four  Common  Pleas,  and  eight  t)rim-  would  soon  cease  to  be  advertised  in  any  of 
inal  Court  Judges,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  Atlantic  cities  as  marketable  commodities, 
the  number  of  appeals  is  doubtless,  to  some  and  that  refugees  and  fugitives  from  the  jus- 
extent,  the  natural  result  of  the  diversity  of  tice  of  other  States  would  no  longer  come  to 
so  many  different  minds  thus  engaged  in  the  Indiana  in  quest  of  divorces,  to  be  used  on 
administration  of  a  somewhat  complicated  ju-  their  return  to  their  homes  as  licenses  to  vio- 
dioial  system.  There  are  over  five  hundred  late  the  laws  of  our  sieter  States." 
causes  submitted  within  the  last  year  and  un-  IOWA.  The  State  of  Iowa  formed  a  part 
der  advisement ;  enough  to  engage  the  atten-  of  the  territory  acquired  from  France,  by  what 
tion  of  the  present  number  of  judges  for  more  is  known  as  the  Louisiana  purchase,  in  1808. 
than^a  year  and  a  half  in  their  consideration.  Prior  to  1812  it  belonged  to  the  Territory  of 
and  more  than  enough  to  make  three  volumes  Louisiana,  and  from  that  date  to  1884  formed 
of  reports."  a  part  of  the  Mssouri  Territory.  In  1884  it 
The  divorce  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana  are  became  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan, 
attracting  much  attention  throughout  the  conn-  and  in  1886  was  included  in  the  newly-orgau- 
try,  on  account  of  their  laxity,  and  the  readi-  ized  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  The  Territory  of 
ness  with  which  a  person  can  obtain  a  legal  Iowa  was  foi-med  in  1888,  and  the  State  ad- 
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mitted  into  the  Union  December  28, 1846.  Its 
permanent  settlement  began  about  1880.  The 
increase  in  popnlation  since  its  organization  as 
a  separate  Territory  is  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 


In  1838 22,839 

»•  1840 48,114 

1844 75,162 

1846 97,688 

1847  ..•>•  116.661 

1849 162,988 

1800 .'191.982 

1851 204,774 

lb88 230,718 


u 
It 


In  1834 896,013 

1868, 519.065 

1869 688,775 

1860. 674,918 

1868 701,782 

1865 764,690 

1867. 902,040 

1869. 1,W0,819 

1870 1,191,720 


It 


The  following  is  shown  by  the  Federal 
census  of  1870  to  be  the  popnlation  of  Uie 
principal  cities  of  the  State : 

BaTenport 20,141 

Babnque 18,482 

Burlington 15,178 

Keoknk. lS,7ieQ 

Dee  Moines 12,880 

Council  BluA 10,021 

Iowa  City 7.0M^ 

Cedar  Bapidfl 6,085 

The  following  table  gives  the  Federal  ecnsns 
of  the  State  by  counties : 


couTrms. 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee... 
Appanoose.., 
Audubon..... 

Benton 

Black  Hawk. 

Boone 

Bremer 

Buchanan 

BnenaYisU.. 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Cedar  

Cerro  Gordo. 
Cherokee..... 
Chickasaw... 

Clarke. 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinton 

Crawford . . . . 

Dallas 

Davis 

Decatur 

Delaware 

Des  Moines.. 
Dickerson . . . , 

Dubuque 

Emmett 

Fayette 

Floyd 


isro. 

1S«0. 

8,962 

9,984 

4,614 

1,688 

17,888 

12,287 

16,456 

11,981 

1,212 

464 

22,464 

1^ 

21,706 

14,676 

4,882 

12,528 

4,916 

17,084 

7,906 

1,685 

67 

9,951 

8,724 

1,602 

147 

2,451 

281 

6,464 

1,612  ! 

19,731 

12,949  1 

4,722 

940 

1,967 

68 

10,180 

4,886 

8,785 

5,427 

1,623 

68 

27,771 

20,728 

85,857 

18,968 

2,580 

.  8,888 

12,019 

6,244 

15,566 

18,764 

12,018 

8,677 

17,482 

11,024 

27,258 

19,611 

l,olW 

180 

88,969 

81,164 

1,892 

106 

16,978 

12,078 

10,788 

8,744 

COUNTRS. 


Franklin.. 
Fremont.. 
Greene. . . . 
Grundy. . . , 
Guthrie... 
Hamilton. 
Hancock . . 
Hardin.... 
Harrison. . 
Henry.... 
Howard... 
Humboldt. 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson... 

Jasper 

Jenerson., 
Johnson . . 
Jones  . .  . . 
Keokuk... 
Kossuth.., 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa. . . . 

Lucas 

Lyon 

Madison. . . 
Mahaska. . 

Marion 

Marshall . . 

Mills 

Mitchell... 
Monona... 
Monroe... 


1870. 

1860. 

4.738 

1,809 

11,174 

6,074 

4.627 

1,874 

6,898 

793 

7,061 

8,058 

8,065 

1,699 

999 

179 

13,686 

6,440 

8,981 

8,621 

21,468 

ia7oi 

6,282 

8,168 

2,596 

882 

226 

48 

16,642 

8,029 

22,620 

18,498 

22,116 

9,883 

17.&^ 

15,088 

24,898 

17,573 

19.781 

18,866 

19,434 

13,271 

3,851 

416 

87.210 

29,282 

28,783 

18,947 

12,869 

10,870 

10,888 

6,766 

221 

•  •  •  • 

13334 

7,889 

22,508 

14,816 

24,484 

16,818 

17,576 

6,015 

8,718 

4,481 

9,588 

3,409 

8,654 

832 

12,724 

8,612 

COUNTIES. 


Montgomery 

Muscatine 

O'Brien 

Osceola. 

Page 

Palo  Alto 

Plymouth 

Pocahontas 

Polk 

Potawatamle.... 

Poweshiek 

Ringvold 

Sac 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago 

Winneshiek 

Woodbury 

Worth 

Wright 


Total. 
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6,934 

21,688 

715 

1,886 

2,199 

1.446 

27,857 

16398 

16,581 

6,602 

1.411 

£8,599 

2,540 

11,651 

10.181 

6.989 

6.986 

17,672 

22346 

17.982 

18,962 

11,287 

10,484 

1.662 

23,570 

6,172 

2,892 

2,89» 


1,191,790 


1,256 

16^44 

6 

•  •  ■  • 

4,419 

139 

148 

103 

11.626 

4.068 

5.668 

2,928 

dM 

25,»9 

818 

10 

<,061 

5.285 

S,5M 

ftjait 

17,061 

14^18 

10,281 

14,285 

6,409 

2,604 

168 

13.942 

1,114 

756 

658 


674,913 


The  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
State  has  been  no  less  rapid  than  the  ^owth 
in  popnlation.  Already  it  is  the  fourth  in  the 
Union  in  the  production  of  com,  the  fifth  in 
wheat,  and  the  sixth  in  liye-stook.  The  largest 
share  of  attention  thus  far  has  been  given  to 
agricaltnre,  and  in  no  part  of  the  country  have 
greater  intelligence  and  enterprise  been  shown 
in  this  important  department  of  industry.  So- 
cieties have  been  very  generally  formed  to 
gather  and  distribute  information  and  give  en- 
couragement in  its  various  branches,  and  the 
State  and  county  fairs  of  Iowa  show  tlie  most 
satisfactory  residts  of  the  industrial  efforts  of 
the  people. 

Much  encouragement  has  been  given  at  all 
times  to  immigration  into  the  State,  both  from 
the  older  portions  of  the  country  and  from 
Europe.  The  Legislature  at  its  last  session 
passed  an  act  creating  a  Board  of  Immigration, 
to  consist  of  seven  members,  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  one  from  each  congressional  district, 
the  Governor  himself  acting  as  president  ex 
cffleie.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  Board  to  do  every 
thing  which  may  well  enhance  immigration 
into  the  State.  Its  secretary,  in  the  language 
of  tlie  act,  "  shall  act  as  Oommis^ioner  of  Im- 


migration. He  shall  be  a  person  who  is  famil- 
iar with  the  argicultural,  mineral,  and  other 
resources  of  this  State,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty 
to  prepare,  publish,  and  distribute  pamphlets 
and  documents,  setting  forth  facts  and  statis- 
tics, illustrating  the  advantages  and  material 
resources  of  the  State,  and  containing  correct 
information  for  immigrants  in  relation  to  its 
climate,  soil,  production,  schools,  railroads, 
and  fJl  other  matters  of  interest  to  said  im- 
migrants. It  shall  f^irther  be  the  duty  of  said 
Commissioner  to  maintain  correspond^aee 
with  associations  and  parties  generally  inter- 
ested in  immigration,  and  may  publish  or  oauae 
to  be  published,  in  Eastern  journals,  essays  and 
articles,  treating  on,  and  describing  truly,  the 
agricultural,  mineral,  commercial,  social,  and 
other  characteristics  of  the  State." 

The  Board  is  anthorized  to  send  agents  to 
the  Eastern  States,  and  to  Europe,  ''for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  and  advising  immigration, 
and  is  required  to  cooperate  with  Ute  Board 
of  Immigration  at  Washington  City,  and  to 
make  regular  reports  of  their  labor  and  pro- 
ceedings to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State, 
accompanied  by  such  references,  sa^estions, 
and  statistios,  as  may  furnish  good  and  reliable 
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data  and  a  proper  basis  for  farther  legislation  ing  the  concession  asked  for,  was  proposed, 

on  the  sabject  of  immi^ation."  bat  after  some  discassion  it  was  laid  on  the 

The  Board  of  Immigration  was  appointed  table.  The  question  of  the  pro]>riet7  of  pro- 
soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  imme-  hibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  was 
diatelj  organized  for  the  work.  At  its  first  also  discussed.  A  prohibitory  law  aireadj  ex- 
meeting,  which  was  held  on  the  6th  of  April,  isted  in  the  State,  and  the  question  of  its  modi- 
it  was  resolved  that  the  Governor  be  requested  fication  was  considered.  The  result  was  the 
to  enter  into  correspondence  and  negotiations  passage  of  an  act  allowing  the  several  counties 
with  the  different  railroad  companies  and  to  determine  whether  the  sale  of  ale,  wine, 
other  parties  owning  or  controlling  large  and  beer,  should  be  prohibited  or  not  within 
tracts  of  land  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  requesting  their  own  limits,  by  submitting  the  question 
their  cooperation  and  assistance  in  inducing  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  An  act  was  passed, 
immigration  to  said  State.  providing  for  a  submission  to  the  people,  at  the 

The  negotiation  resulted  in  an  agreement  on  election  of  1870,  of  the  question  of  holding  a 

the  part  of  the  prmcipal  railroad  companies  to  convention  for  the  revision  of  the  constitution, 

defray  the  expenses  of  agents  sent  abroad  to  the  result  to  be  reported  to  the  General  As- 

encoorage  immigration,  and  to  pay  for  the  dis-  sembly  at  its  next  session, 

tribntion  of  pamphlets  and  of  other  printed  Railroad  legislation  also  demanded  a  large 

matter  fhniished  to  their  agents  by  the^ard.  share  of  attention.    A  biU  was  proposed  ^^  to 

Pamphlets  and   circulars  were  subsequently  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  railroads, 

prepared,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  Iowa  and  to  establish  uniform  and  reasonable  rates 

as  a  place  in  which  to  make  a  permanent  of  tariff  for  the  transportation  of  certain  freights 

settlement,  and  the  proper  means  were  adopted  thereon."    This  led  to  an  extended  debate,  in- 

for  scattering  these  among  the  people  of  the  volving  the  expediency  of  interference  of  the 

Eastern  States  and  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  government  in  the  management  or  control  of 

An  Immigrant  Aid  Society  was  also  formed  in  railroads,  the  dangerous  power  and  influence 

the  western  part  of  the  State  to  look  after  the  which  these  corporations  are  attaining,  and 

interests  of  that  particular  section.  other  kindred  questions.    The  bill  was  finally 

The  Legislature  met  on  the  second  Monday  defeated  in  the  Senate,  where  it  originated,  by 

in  January,  and  continued  its  sesdons  until  a  vote  of  20  in  its  favor  to  21  against  it.    An 

about  the  middle  of  April.    One  hundred  and  act  for  the  taxation  of  railroad  property  also 

eighty   acts  were  passed  and   twenty-seven  occasioned  much  debate,  and  was  nnaUy  passed, 

joint  resolutions  adopted.    Among  the  more  The  following  are  its  principal  provisions : 

importants  acts  was  one  making  careful  and  That  each  railroad  company,  owning  or  operating  a 

thorough  provision  for  the  management  of  the  railroad  in  this  State,  shidl  annually,  on  or  Deforetne 

two  Insane  Asylums  of  the  State,  which  are  fifteenth  dav  of  Febnmry  of  each  year,  make  out  and 

i^^^f^wi    *i.^  ^«;-  -«*.  -M-^x....^  T>i^»««L4.    ««,!  ♦!.*  file  with  the  State  Treasurer  a  sworn  statement, 

located,  the  one  at  Mount  Pleasant,  and  the  ^^^^    fo^h:  first,  the  amount  of  gross  receipts  of 

other  at  Independence ;  one  providmg  for  the  their  raUroad  for  the  year  ending  the  thirty-first  day 

government  of  the  State  University  at  Iowa  of  December  preoei^ng;  second,  the  number  of  miles 

City;  one  authorizing  the  several  counties  to  of  naain  track  of  their  railroad  in  e^h  county  on  the 


the  State.    Provision  was  also  made  for  the  of  their  railroad,  or  any  two  of  them, 

establishment  of  an  Industrial  Home  for  the  Sbotxok  s.  The  State  Treasurer  shall  levy  on  said 

Blind,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  new  capitol  gross  receipts  a  tax  as  follows,  vir.:  On  the  first  $«,000 

ixn:i>i:n»      Tk/»  4uiiA.«';n/.  «<r«-.«»^«v:««;^«i<»  ^^.-^^  or  part  thereof  per  mile,  one  per  oentum,  and  on  re- 

bnildmg.    The  fbllowmg  appropnations  were  ^j^  ^f  ^^„  ^^q^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  0^  ^,  ^^    t^^ 

maae  for  the  benent  of  the  state  institutions,  per  centum;  and  on  the  excess  df  receipts  over $6,000 

making  in  the  aggregate  $586,500 :  per  mile,  throe  per  centum,  which  taxes  the  said  ndl- 

tx^^\*n  /«•  T»..»«  .*  t^A^^r^A^^^           *irit  AHA  road  companies  shall  pay  on  or  before  the  first  day 

HospUfl  for  Insane  at  Indepeudeoce $165,000  ^^  Maroh,  after  which  tioie  said  taxes  if  not  paid  shaU 

ABricultuni(Oon"ege.\\\\\\\*.\\*.**.*.*.".'.'*.'.'.'.'     WJSOO  become  delinquent,  and  the  same  penalties  and  in- 


Capftol 150,000 

Afincnltaral  College 68.500  ,,,.-.- 

BlmdAs^iim 44,000         terest  shall  attach  as  on  other  taxes. 


iSUnd  Asynun.... 44,000  iieresfc  snau  Bx.i>aca  ns  on  oiner  i^axea. 

DeafsndDamh  Asylnm.  CoancllBlnff^ 85,000  Sxo.  8.  After  the  said  taxes  become  delinquent, 

Hospital  for  Insane  at  Mount  Pleasant 84,000  the  State  Treasurer  shall  prooeed  to  collect  the  same 

?/^!*5*i     '?£?• S'nffi  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  rights  and 

pSSenSaVy       ss'ooo  powersas  a  sheriff  under  execution,  exeept  that  no 

Beform  School. !!!!!.].!'.!!..!!!!!..'.....!!     15000  process  shall  be  necessary,  to  authorize  the  Treasurer 

,        '" '  to  seize  and  sell  property  for  the  collection  of  said 

Besolutions  were  adopted  ou  several  matters  taxes, 

of  interest.    One  of  these  ratified  the  fifteenth  Sio.  4.  One  fifth  of  the  taxes  levied  and  collected 

amendment  to  the  national  Constitution,  an-  »*  aforesaid  shall  remain  in  the  Stote  Treasury  to 

^«.u^.  ^«»^»vA  «  «M«.^««%  ^P  -^^^^1  4.^Y^^^i><.  be  used  m  the  same  manner  as  the  several  revenues 

other  favored  a  system  of  postal  telegraphs,  ^^  ^^^  g^^te,  and  the  other  four-fifths  of  s^d  taxes 

and  a  third  recommended  the  removal  or  the  ghall  be  apportioned  by  the  State  Treasurer  to  the 

national   capital   to   the   Mississippi  Yalley.  several  counties  throuj^h  which  the  said  roads  respeo- 

The  question  of  granting  the  right  of  suflfrage  tively  run,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  miles  of 

to  women  w«,branght  before  the  Legislatnre  .S;;^t^^W,t«^»rtLr^^'^tS'J 

by  a  large  number  of  petitions  on  the  subject,  thereto. 

and  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  mak-  Sbc.  6.  If  any  r^Ulroad  company  shall  fk\\  to  fhr- 
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nish  the  sworn  statemenU  required  by  this  act  on  actual  Bettlen.  and  prevent  their  tbflotption  by 

or  before  the  time  herein  provided,  the  State  Treat-  moth  monopolies. 

urer  shall  on  orJ>efore  the  first  day  of  March  aacer-  Jietolved^   That  we  aasert  the  right  of  the  peopk 

tain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  ffross  earnings  of  such  by  legislative  enactment  to  regulate  and  control  all 

delinquent  company,  and  shall  asseas  thereon  the  tax  moneyed   corporations   upon    which  extraordinaij 

as  herein  provided,  together  with  a  penalty  thereon  rights  are  eonfeired  by  charter. 

of  thirty  per  cent,  for  such  neglect,  which  tax  and  JSeaolvtd^  That  we  are  opposed  to  any  attempt  to 

penalty  shall  be  collected  as  provided  by  the  third  abridge  the  most  fuU  and  free  enjoyment  of  civil  and 

section  of  thia  act.    When  the  State  Treasurer  has  religions  liberty. 

to  incur  any  expense  either  in  the  assessment  or  ool-  Muolced^  That  we  cordially  invite  the  eloatoTs  of 

lection  of  said  taxes  after  they  become  delinquent,  he  Iowa  to  co<^perate  with  us  in  the  support  of  the  piii»> 

shall  add  one  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  taxes  due,  ciples  herein  enunciated. 

which  shall  be  his  compensation  for  said  assessment  nn    -n       ^  * 

and  collection.    The  taxes  herein  provided  for  shall  The  Kepubhoan  Convention  assembled  on  the 

be  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  for  any  and  all  purposes  on  the  17th  of  August,  at  Des  Moines.   The  ticket  put 


to  suoK.  company,  whether  personal  or  real,  ahau  be  Miller,  James  G..Day ;  Secretary  of  State,  Ed- 
taxed  as  property  of  individuals  in  the  respective  ward  Wright ;  Auditor,  John  Bussell ;  Treas- 
oounties  in  which  the  same  may  be  situated.  urer,  Samuel  E.  Rankin ;  Register  of  State 
Seo.  6.  No  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  held  to  Land-Offioe,  Aaron  Brown ;  Attorney-General, 
apply  to  any  railroad  bndge  across  the  Mississippi  tt          Ku^  -t*«x*/Ax^wtTu,  ^vbviu^j  ^vu^<u, 

or^ssouri  Eiver,  but  such  bridges  shall  be  assessed  ^^J^^  V  ^^^^'    , 

and  taxed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  property  of  indi-  The  followmg  platform  was    unanimously 

viduals.  adopted: 

An  act  was  also  passed  "to  enable  town-  Jfewiwrf,  That  we  refer  with  pride  to  the  history 

ships,  incorporated  towns,  and  cities,  to  aid  *'l'j!,^T^,!!?!S.K,V'^^^^ 

a-.  *i  ^           X      i.»         u      •!       J    M     T               1  try  Upon  its  successful  career.    It  has  friven  to  the 

m  the  construction  of  radroads."    In  several  p^^  man  a  homestead ;  it  has  abolishe/alavety,  and 

instances  the  right  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  for  established  manhood  snffirage ;  carnshed  treasoa :  given 

this  purpose  was  questioned,  and  an  ii^unction  to  us  the  Pacific  Jtailroad ;  settled  the  dootnne  of 

asked  for  to  prevent  it    The  district  judge,  J^»  ^^^  ^t  expatriation,  maintained  the  honor,  in- 

hpweyer,  refiiU  to  h«ue  the  ii^unctioi,  and  ^TSi^Tc^^^V;  ^^^ZJ,' ^1^%%':^ 

Ills  action  was  sustamed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  from  interfering  with  the  ^vemments  on  thia  eonta- 

which  thereby  affirmed  the  constitutionality  nent ;  and  to  perpetuate  it  in  power  is  the  only  safe 

of  the  law.     Opposition  to  the  payment  of  in-  gumntee  for  peace  and  prosnerity  in  the  future. 

terest  on  bonds,  issued  by  counties  to  aid  in  fi,«lSd^eS^o^cal'^^^             of  PreSd^J 

the  construction    of  railroads,  at   one  time  Omnt.  by  which  our  national  debt  has  been  ao  Ui^- 

threatened  to  result  in  an  open  defiance  of  the  ]y  reduced,  and  our  national  credit  and  honor  ao 

authority  of  the  Federal  courts,  which  had  de-  firmly  maintained. 

cided  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  law  pro-  ^olved,  That  a  tariff  for  revenue  is  indiapen 

•»;^{*i»  4Vxw  Ua  <.vA,r»«/^«u4>  i%«4.  i-v.'a  A«*A«M^Af«/k  t^^i^-w*  sable,  and  should  be  so  adiusted  as  not  to  become 

vidmg  for  Its  payment,  but  the  energetic  action  prejudicial  to  the  industrii?  interests  of  any  daaa  or 

of  General  JJix  prevented  any  violent  outbreak,  section  of  the  country,  while  securing  to  our  home 

The  election  of  the  year  was  for  members  of  producera  fiur  competition  with  foreign  capital  and 

Congress,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  labor, 

the  State  executive  officers,  with  the  exception  ,  J«w>^*«tf,  That  we  are  opposed  to  any  syBtm  or 

of  Governor,  who  holds  over  till  January,  isTl  S^o^lSSL"  w^J^^pl^^^^^^                 ^Hl 

1  ne  Democratic  Convention  took  place  at  Des  for  securing  their  speedy  sale  at  moderate  praoea,  and 

Moines  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  nominated  occupancy  upon  fair  ana  liberal  terms  by  any  and  all 

the  following  ticket:   For  Secretary  of  State,  who  desire  to  purehaae «id  aetUe  upon  them. 

Oha..Dorr  of  PolkOonnty;  for  Alitor  W.  N.  .nf^^^u^^Ll^e-nro/Sr.^S'oXsSlS^ 

Gamer,  of  Louisa ;  for  Treasurer,  W.  O.  James,  ^id  with  this  view  we  indorse  the  present  admini*- 

of  Pottawattamie;  for  Attorney-General,  H.  M.  tration  of  the  Sute  government,  and  recommend  it 

Martin,  of  Scott.   The  platform,  which  was  to  ^^e  favorable  consideration  of  the  people,  and  to 

unanimondy  adopted,  confined  the  foUowing  ^'J^J^'S-^'iTwr^  in  fevor  of  ««h  l.gW«ion 

resolutions :  g^  ^^i  protect  the  people  from  the  oppreaaion  of 

RetoUotd^  That  the  present  internal  revenue  system  monopolies  controlled  by  and  in  the  interest  of  oor^ 

of  the  Umted  States  is  unendurable  in  its  oppressive  porationa. 

exactions;  that  to  Impose  burdens  on  one  class  of  iZiMoffe^,  That  while,  as  Americans,  we  feel  in  duty 

citizens,  or  upon  one  branch  of  industry,  to  build  up  bound  to  preserve  a  just  and  equitable  neutxmlity  in 


power.    And  that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  collection  of  tciial  aid  of  the  German  States  were  fi-eely  given  .^, 

taxes  throu^  State  governments.  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  our  unqualified 

J2MoZr«2,  That  wo  are  opposed  to  the  present  unjust,  sympathy  with  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  Germana  to 

unequal,  and  oppressive  tariff  system,  and  in  xavor  maintain  and  defend  their  natiomd  nnltj;  and  we 

of  one  which,  while  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  raising  condemn  the  course  which  the  Democratic  press  of 

the  necessary  revenue  to  provide  for  the  liquidation  the  countiy  has  been  and  Sa  now  pursuing  in  support 

of  our  national  debt,  and  meet  the  expenditures  of  an  of  a  despotic,  imperial  dynasty,  and  a  caoseless  war 

economical  administration,  will  not  oppresa  labor,  against  a  people  desiring  peace  and  aspiring  to  per- 

and  build  up  monopolica.  feet  liberty. 

Hesolvfd.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  such  disposition  Beaolved,  That  the  Republican  party  of  Iowa  wel- 

of  our  public  lands  as  will  secure  their  occupation  by  come  to  our  shores  all  human  beings  of  every  nation, 
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iiTMpeotlve  of  raoe  or  color,  voluntariJ|r  Booking  a 
homo  in  our  micUt ;  and  that  all  the  ngfcu  and  pnvl- 
legea  which  wo,  as  dtizens,  demaiMl  for  oorBelves, 
we  will  tre^j  aooord  to  them. 

JBmilved^  That  we  are  In  favor  of  amending  our 
naturalization  laws  by  striking  eat  the  word  ^*  white  *' 
fixna  thfi  aaoM  wherever  It  ooonra. 

The  election  took  pUee  on  the  lltfa  of  Oc- 
tober, and  resulted  ia  the  choice  of  theRepub- 
lioAn  candidates  hf  large  majorities.  The  to- 
tal vote  for  Secretary  of  State  was  164,265,  of 
which  Wii^  receiyed  108,877,  and  Dorr 
60,888,  inaBng  the  m^joritj  of  the  former 
42,489.  The  proposition  for  a  convention  to 
revise  the  State  constitution  was  voted  down, 
82^089  to  24,846.  The  following  members  of 
Congress  were  elected  in  the  six  districts,  all 
EennbUcans :  first  district,  George  W.  McOrary, 
reelected;  second,  Ajlett  B.  Cotton;  third, 
William  P.  Wolf,  to  fill  vacancy ;  fourth,  VQ- 
liam  G.  Doiman ;  fifth,  Madison  M.  Walden ; 
sixth,  Francis  W.  Palmer,  reelected;  seventh, 
Jackson  Orr. 

The  State  institutions  of  Iowa  are  well  or- 
ganized and  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  no 
statistios  have  been  reported  for  the  year  1870. 

ITALY,  a  kingdom  in  Southern  Europe. 
King,  Victor  Emmanuel,  bom  March  14, 
1820;  succeeded  his  father,  as  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, on  March  23,  1849;  assumed  the  title 
of  £jng  of  Italy  on  March  17,  1861.  Heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne.  Prince  Humbert,  bom 
March  14,  1844;  married  April  22,  1868,  to 
Princess  Marguerita  of  Savoy,  daughter  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Genoa,  brother  of  King  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel.  The  ministry  (December,  1869) 


was  composed  as  follows  r  E.  Visconti-Venosta, 
President  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  J. 
Lanza,  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  M.  Raeli,  Min- 
ister of  Justice  and  of  Public  Worship ;  G.  Sella, 
Minister  of  finances;  Lieutenant-General  J. 
Govone.  Minister  of  War;  Bear- Admiral  G. 
Acton,  Minister  of  Maxme ;  0.  Correnti,  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction ;  J.  Gadda.  Minister 
of  Public  Works ;  A.  Castagnola,  Mmister  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  represented  by  G.  P. 
Marsh,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plen- 
ipotentiary at  Florence  (June  23,  1861). 
Count  L.  Corti  was  accredited  Italian  minister 
at  Washington  in  May,  1870.  The  area  of  the 
kingdom  is  109,748  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  census  of  January  1, 
1870,  25,766,217,  is  as  follows:  *  Province  of 
Piedmont,  2,938,247;  Liguria,  885,727;  Lom- 
bardy,  8,296,610;  Venetia,  2,718,633;  Emilia, 
2,121,653;  Umbria,  545,017;  Marca,  934,004; 
Tuscany,  2,118,401 ;  Abruzzo  Mountfuns,  etc., 
1,280,440;  Oampagna,  2,753,555;  Apulia, 
1,885,911;  Basilicata,  514,765;  Calabria, 
1,198,279;  Sicily,  2,512,124;  Sardinia,  617,851. 
The  census  of  1861,  which  did  not  include  Ve- 
netia (annexed  1866),  contains  the  following 
report  of  the  population  as  to  nationality : 

The  entire  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy 

was  at  that  time 81,777,884 

Among  those  then  were  foreigners 88,689 

Forelfpiort  pennanendy  reslolng  in  the  king- 

doBL 71,905 

The  division  of  the  population,  according  to 
the  languages  spoken  (census  of  1861)  was  as 
follows : 


PROVINCBBu 


Piedniont 

Uf^rla 

Lombardy 

Smilia,  iCarca,  and  Umbrla. 


Tnscany. 
Keapolitan  Provlncee. 

8lci&. 

Sardinia. , 


7V>tal.... 
Yeoetia,  about. 


Eini^om  of  Italy. 


Total  FofvUlka. 


iK,704,S88 
771,478 
8,104,888 
8,543,059 
I.8M,8S4 
6,787,889 
3,898,414 
688,064 


91,777,884 
8,486,443 


34,378,776 


nrHABXTA.NT8  8FZAXIMO 


ItaHM. 


3,686,851 
769,387 
8,103,428 
8.541,544 
1,8U334 
6,730,803 
S,868,&19 
580,748 


31,641.879 
3,448,000 


33,990,000 


138,396 

980 

1,191 

597 

1,180 

6,664 

868 

•  189 


134,485 


185,000 


w4n8SB. 


4,930 
395 
877 
849 
419 

1,894 

346 

18 


EuslUh. 


317 

533 

165 

137 

1,2^6 

3,388 

G04 

86 


8,148 
15,000 


5,546 


38.000 


6,000 


Othtr  Lu- 


179 

498 

177 

148 

1,186 

66,635 

92,547 

7,078 


87,881 
83,000. 


130,000 


Among  those  languages  not  specified  in  the 
above  table,  about  (6,000  were  Albanians  and 
some  21,000  Greeks.  The  83,000  inhabitonts 
of  Venetia,  who  speak  neither  Italian  nor  Ger- 
man, are  of  Slavonian  extraction.  The  popu- 
lation was  divided,  according  to  sexes,  as  fol- 
lows: 


penditures  at  $212,219,084,  showing  a  deficit 
of  $81,617,974.  The  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  payable  in  1870,  amounted  to  $88,789,814. 
The  army,  in  1869,  according  to  the  budget  of 
the  Ministry  of  War,  consisted  of  188,441  on  a 
peace  footing,  and  of  578,721  on  a  war  footing. 
On  January  1,  1870,  there  were: 


Jao.  1, 1864 
1865 
186B 
1867 
1868 


1 

1 

1 

34,680,974 
84,883,688 
36,097,188 
36,844,198 
35,404,738 

13,850.588 
18,458,745 
19,564,581 
19,69t»448 

19,796,688 

19,880,441 
19.498,886 
19,583,661 
19,659,744 
19,678,085 

998 


997 
997 
996 


OOom. 

Mto. 

Underarms 

11,383 
8,684 

•  •  ■  ■ 

147,873 
196,193 
188,000 

Officer?  and  men  on  farlongh,  l»tcates;ory 
Hen  on  furlon^rh,                     9d       " 

Total 

14,866 

581,576 

14,860 

Total  officers  and  men 

646,449 

In  tbe  budget  for  the  year  1870  the  total 
revenue  was  estimated  at  $180,596,160;  ex- 


«  Sinco  the  ooenpatloa  of  the  Papal  Statee  and  the  city 
of  Borne,  in  September,  1870,  they  mutt  be  reearded  as 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  area  of  the  Papal 
Statee  ie  4.553  aquare  mllesjpopnlatlon,  according  to  we 
cenauB  of  Janoary  1, 1868, 738,131. 
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The  navy,  on  January  1, 1870,  consisted  of: 
22  iron-clad  steamers,  carrying  201  guns ;  29 
screw-steamers,  with  870  gpins ;  and  82  side* 
wheel  steamers,  with  118  guns.  Of  sailing* 
vessels  there  were:  1  fHgate  of  the  second 
class,  carrying  26  guns;  4  correttes  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  classes,  with  52  guns ; 
2  brigantines,  with  20  guns,  and  1  transport 
with  6  guns.  The  marine  officers  were:  1 
admiral;  5  vice-admirals;  12  rear-admirals; 
86  captains  of  vessels-of-the-line ;  28  captains 
of  frigates  of  thei  first  class,  and  88  of  the  sec- 
ond dass ;  80  lieutenants  of  the  first  class,  146 
of  the  second  class,  and  140  sub-lieutenants. 
Of  sailors  and  machinista  there  were  11,198; 
artisans,  660.  The  marines  consisted  of  two 
regiments  of  infantry,  having  284  officers  and 
5,688  men. 

The  special  commerce  of  the  kingdom  in 
1868  (official)  was : 


Frauce 

England 

Austria 

8witjseriand 

Turkey 

Greece 

Papal  States 

Netherlands 

Russia 

Other  European  Countriej. 


Total  Europe. 


United  States 

South  America 

W.  Indies  and  Central  America. 


Total  America^. 


Esypt 

Other  Countries. 


Grand  total $165,496,000  $100,648,000 


Importa. 


$41,116,000 

44,788,000 

20,858,000 

9,843,000 

4,903,000 

050,000 

1,868,000 

6,6»1.000 

S.489,000 

4,560,000 


$141,987,000 

6,890,000 
1,805.000 
1,811,000 


$9,006,000 

1,216,000 
8,287,000 


Export*. 


$85,768,000 

1S,540,000 

17,314,000 

11,856,000 

1,919,000 

646,000 

3,418,000 

969,000 

1,616,000 

4,394,000 


189,894,000 

5,263,000 

8,705,000 

347,000 


$9,315,000 

418,000 
1.786,000 


The  transit  commerce,  dnring  the  year  1868, 
was  valned  at  $15,782,000.  The  merchant  ma- 
rine on  Becemher  81,  1868,  including  Yenetia, 
consisted  of  17,946  vessels,  of  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  882,829 ;  among  which  ^ere  101 
steamers,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
23,442. 

The  receipts  of  the  varions  railroads  through- 
out the  kingdom  amounted,  in  1868,  to  $15,* 
691,846 ;  those  of  the  telegraph-lines  to 
$866,077.* 

The  principal  political  and  historical  event, 
in  1870,  was  the  annexation  of  the  Papal  States 
and  the  consequent  abolition  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope.  Owing  to  the  outbreak  of 
war  between  Ghermany  and  France,  the  latter 
power  concluded  to  withdraw  her  army  of 
occupation  from  Rome,  and  the  Duke  de  Gra- 
mont  sent  a  dispatch  to  that  effect  to  the 
French  minister,  on  July  26th,  with  instruc- 
tions to  read  its  contents  to  Cardinal  Antonelli. 
Tlie  necessary  arrangements  having  been  ter- 
minated between  France  and  Italy,  the  evacua- 
tion of  Rome  was  immediately  begun,  and 
completed  on  August  11th.    On   August  4th 

*  For  particular  Information  concerning  the  nilroads 
and  tel^raph-Unea  of  Italy,  tee  article  EunorE. 


the  Italian  Government  issued  a  proclamation, 
renewing  the  stipulations,  which  are  inserted 
below,  of  the  September  convention,  by  which, 
it  Lad  bound  itself  to  abstain  firom  all  attacks 
upon  the  Papal  States,  and  to  defend  them 
against  any  invasion.  This  declaration  of  the 
Government  caused  an  excitement  among  the 
republicans  of  Italy.  A  vast  crowd  assem- 
bled at  Florence  in  the  Piazza  del  Palazzo 
Yecchio,  shouting  for  the  republic,  and  trying 
to  force  an  entrance  into  the  tower  of  the 
palace  to  hoist  the  republican  flag.  The  cry 
for  the  annexation  of  Rome  becoming  bois- 
terous, negotaations  were  attempted  with  the 
Papal  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  trans- 
•fer  of  the  Italian  capital  to  Rome.  It  was 
assumed  that  nothing  else  could  avert  a  revolu- 
tion, which  might  imperil  both  the  Pope  and 
the  King.  As  the  Pope  r^ected  all  overtures, 
the  King  of  Italy,  with  the  assent  of  the  pro- 
visional government  of  France,  ordered  an 
army  of  observation  of  60,000  men,  under  com- 
mand of  General  Oadoma,  toward  the  frontier 
of  the  Papal  States.  A  last  effort  to  obtain  a 
peaceful  surrender  of  the  city  was  made  l>y 
Count  Ponza  di  San  Martino,  who  was  author- 
ized by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing propositdons  to  the  Pope:  The  sov- 
erei^ty  of  the  Pope  and  his  unrestricted  juris- 
diction within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Rome  to 
be  upheld  and  guaranteed  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, and  his  civil  list  to  be  paid  out  of  ^e 
state  treasury.  All  nations  and  their  repre- 
sentatives to  have  free  access  to  the  Pope ;  sH 
church  establishments  in  Rome  to  be,neutral- 
ized;  the  ambassadors  of  the  foreign  powers 
near  the  Papal  See  to  ei\)oy  full  immunity;  the 
cardinals  to  retain  their  revenue  and  immu- 
nity ;  the  salary  of  all  military  and  civfl  ftrnc- 
tionaries  to  be  paid  as  before ;  and  the  bishops 
and  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
to  have  the  fbll  and  absolutely  free  exercise 
of  their  ecclesiastical  ftinctions. 

These  propositions  were  accompanied  by  the 
following  autograph  letter  of  King  Victor  &n- 
manuel,  dated  Florence,  September  8, 1870: 

Hon  Holt  Fathxr:  With  the  nffeotion  of  a  boh, 
with  the  faith  of  a  Catholio,  with  the  loyalty  ef  a  kiiofl^ 
with  the  sentiment  of  an  Italian,  I  addrem  myselr 
affain,  as  I  have  done  formerly,  to  the  heart  of  your 
UoUneBB.  A  storm  ftQl  of  pebls  threatens  Europe. 
Favored  by  the  war  which  desolates  the  centre  of  uie 
continent,  the  party  of  the  ooemopoUtan  revolution 
inoreaaes  in  coura^  and  audacity,  and  la  pr^ar- 
ing  to  strike,  especially  in  Italy  and  m  the  provinoea 
by  your  HoUness,  the  last  blows  at  the  monarehy 
and  the  papacy.  I  know,  most  Holy  Father,  that 
the  greatness  of  your  soul  would  not  fall  below  the 
greatness  of  events,  but  for  me,  a  Catholio  king  and 
an  Italian  king,  and  as  such  guardian  and  surety  bv 
the  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence  and  by  the  will 
of  the  nation  of  the  destinies  of  all  Italians,  1  feel  th« 
duty  of  taking,  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  of  Catholic 
city^  the  responsibility  of  maintuninff  order  on  tho 
peninsula,  and  the  secnrity  of  the  Holy  8eeu  Kow, 
most  Holy  Father,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  popuJa- 
tions  governed  by  your  Holiness,  and  the  presence 
among  them  of  forei^  troops  coming  tnm  different 
places  with  different  intentions,  are  a  source  of  agita- 
tion and  of  peril  evident  to  alL    Chance  or  the  ef- 
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forvwoenoo  of  paMions  mav  load  to  violenot  and  to  the  frontier  at  foar  different  points.    Some 

an«tftaionof  Wood,whiohitUmydut7andyoun.,  akirmiahes   took  place   between  the  Italian 

a»«t^'J^T'h'flSrri^^     /t^;^'d  troops  and  the  pTpal  Zonave^  bnt  the  latter 

the  Holy  Bee  that  mj  troops  already  mrdiiiff  the  ^^^  forced  to  retire,  and  Oadoma  advanced 

frontiers  should  advance  and  occupy  the  positioiiB  to  within  four  miles  of  the  city  of  Rome,  while 

which  shall  be  indispensable  to  the  security  of  your  General  Biido  took  possession  of  Oivita  Y  ecohia 

Wolffs; JJSfn^f  l:^^.'S^^uZ''L'iLT^I^^  withont  meeting  with  any  aerions  resistance. 

Holiness  Will  not  see  a  hostile  act  in  this  measure  of  «,i^      ^ ,    .^^      ^^i     ^  j   i  •    ^ 

precaution.    My  Government  and  mv  forces  will  re-  ^^\  general  then  manmnvred  his  troops  m 

strict  themselves  absolutely  to  an  action  conservative  snch  manner  as  to  mvest  the  mty,  preparatory 


Holinessl  as  TXo  noVdouM,  il^^^  instructions  to  General   Eanzler,  the    com- 

acter  and  the  goodness  of  your  soul  give  me  the  right  mander-in-chief  of  the  Papal  forces : 

to  hope,  is  inspired  with  a  wish  equal  to  mine  of  Gweiul  :  Now  that  a  grand  sacrifice,  as  well  as 

avoiding  all  conflict,  and  escaping  the  ^er  of  ^he  most  enormous  iiyusti^,  U  about  to  te  consum- 

violenw.  you  win  be  able  to  take,  with  the  Count  mated-now  that  the^ps  if  a  Catholic  King,  with- 

Ponia  di  San  Martbx),  who  presents  you  this  letter,  out  provocation,  without  even  the  sembliu^  of  a 

and  who  18  ftmished  with  the  necessar^r  instructions  motive,  are  besieging  the  capital  of  the  Catholic  worid, 

by  my  Government,  those  measures  which  shall  best  i  feel  tte  ImmedLite  necossUy  of  thankmg  you,  gen- 

condnoe  to  the  desired  end.    Will  your  Hohnoss  per-  eral,  and  all  our  troops,  for  the  generoSs  conduct 

ri5iJ?^.!?Th^E"SS.lHv*?^^^^^  which  you.have  shown  hitherto,  for  the  affection  of 


hearttow»rdthisland,whiohiaal{wyourownTO^  Bolomn  docimwnt'^to  te8tify"tho  dbcipUnerioyi^^^^ 

and  of  those  wntiments  of  concilktion  which  I  have    ^^id  valor  of  the  troops  which  have  bSen  ii  the  serl 
fill^L^Ll'lTi'l^i,^^^^^^^^  yiee  of  the  Holy  See.  "as  for  the  durition  pt  the  de- 


might  Preserv©  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  a  glorious  negotiations  will  bS  entered  into  foi  the  surrender  o/ 

seat  inaenendent^of  all  human  sovereignty  f  thicity  as  soon  as  the  first  breach  is  made  in  the 

>ur  Uoluiess  m  delivering  Borne  from  the  foreisTi  v^r        ■                   •                          — 
trooi 
the 

comi  ^                                         ^^ 

Chnrch,  and  shown  to  Ewope,  sliocked  by  the  hor-  ux^usSy  WMSed,' glvThii  'assent  tol^rolVngedWo'^^^ 

^IL''^  Ht^'J"^^  ?"-®^*^  J v*^"^*  ^?  ^^.''^•?  "'^d^^-  shSd.    Our  causi  is  that  of  God,  \ind  in  Him  we 

morrtal  victories  a^ieved  by  an  act  of  justice  and  by  place  our  whole  confidence.    I  bless  you  from  my 

a  single  word  of  affeoUon.  Iieart-you,  general,  and  aU  our  troops.    From  the 

I  beg  yoOT  Hohness  to  bestowupon  me  your  Apos-  Vatican,  September  19, 1870.         PIO  IX,  Pope. 

tolie  benediction,  and  I  renew  to  your  Holiness  the  i     r                i                               t      r 

expression  of  my  profound  respect.   Your  Holiness's  On  the  20th  orders  were  given  for  the  im- 

most  humble,  most  obedient,  and  most  devo^^  mediate  attack  npon  the  city.    At  half-past 

VICTOR  EMMANUEL.  ^^  ^,^^^  ^  ^^^  morning,  after  a  bomhard- 

The  reply  of  the  Pope  was  delivered  to  ment  of  some  honrs,  a  breach  was  opened  on 

Connt  Ponza  di  San  Martino,  who  returned  to  the  right  side  of  Porta  Pia  by  the  Italian  artil* 

Florence  on  the  13th.    It  was  as  follows :  lery,  and  another  at  theTorta  del  Popolo.   The 

To  SSng  Victor  Mnmanuel  JL :  walls  were  immediately  passed,  and  the  Papal 

YouB  Majutt  :  Count  Ponza  di  San  Martino  )ias  troops  were   obliged  to  retreat  toward  the 

consigned  to  me  the  letter  your  Miyesty  was  pleased  Vatican,  while  the  Pope  took  refuge  in  the* 

to  address  me,  but  it  is  unworthy  an  affectionate  son  raaf\^f  flf    At^ctaI/v 

who  glories  in  professing  the  Catholic  faith,    I  shaH  ^^Stf    ®*  ?*•  -^^®7'         r.      i  x 

not  now  enter  Uito  the  details  of  your  letter,  to  avoid  ■"'^  resistance  of  the  Papal  troops  was  of 

a  renewal  of  that  deep  sorrow  your  first  letter  caused  only  short  duration,  the  Italian  bersaglieri  re- 

me.    1 0ve  thanks  to  God,  who  has  permitted  your  ceiving  the  surrender  of  the  Zouaves  at  the 

M^esty  to  flU  the  hist  days  of  my  life  with  bitterness,  pjazza  de  Ceii,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 

For  the  rest,  I  cannot  grant  certain  requests,  or  eon-  j  *^^Tkl  -f;^w:/«l„  ^f7y^^^r^tJT*i^TZ 

form  with  wrtain  principles  oontainedln  your  letter.  H*^     T^«  stipulations  of  the  capitulation  for 

Again  I  oall  upon  God,  and  into  His  hands  commit  ^^  surrender  of  the  city  were  arranged  be« 

my  eanae,  which  is  His  cause.    I  pray  God  to  grant  tween  General  Oadoma,  on  the  part  of  the 

your  Mafeety  many  grwes,  to  free  you  from  dangers.  Italian  Government,  and  General  Kanzler,  as 

•Qd  to  dispense  to  you  His  mercy,  which  you  so  much  commander  of  the  garrison,  as  follows : 

Given  at  the  Vatican,  September  11, 1870.  Villa  Albaki,  8tvtembtr  20, 1870. 

PIUS  PP.  IX.  1.  The  city  of  Rome,  except  that  part  which  is 

The  King  immediately  sent  orders  to  Gen-  '^^  ^^cXXW^  ^S",^  tf?h1 

eral  Cadoma  to  enter  the  Papal  territory,  and  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  forming  the  so-caUed  Leonine 

to  oocupy  the  city  of  Rome.     He  also  ordered  City,  its  complete  armament,  fiagrs,  arms,  ammuni- 

i^plebUcit'wn  to  be  taken  as  early  as  practica-  tion,  and 'stores.    AH  the  material  belongmg  to  the                     ^ 

ble  on  the  question  of  "  the  unity  of  Italy."  ff  ""^STthe  K^^  of  It2lT*^^  ^  *^^  ^^^  ""^  ^^* 

General  Osdoma  divided  his  army  into  four  |[  ^  the  gwSson  of  &e  city  shaU  depart,  receiv- 

commns,  with  which  he  immediately  crossed  ing  the  honors  of  war,  with  flags,  arms,  and  baggage. 
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Aftor  the  honors  shall  hflvo  boon  rendered  to  them,  oyeipowerinj^  army  to  complete  the  spoliation  of  tlie 

thev  win  lay  down  flags  and  arms.    The  officers  dominions  oi  the  Holy  See ;  although  p>crfect  tmn* 

shall  have  a  right  to  carry  with  them  their  swords,  quillity  rei|gned  throughout  them,  in  spite  of  very 

horses,  and  any  thing  belonging  to  them.    The  for-  active  insugations  made  from  without,  and  in  spite 

eign  troops  shall  leave  first ;  the  others  will  follow,  of  the  spontaneous  and  continual  demonstrations  uf 

in  the  order  of  battle,  with  the  left  in  front.    The  fidelity,  attachment,  and  filial  affection  to  the  aiigiiAt 

garrison  will  leave  to-morrow  morning,  at  seven.  ^  person  of  the  Holv  I'ather  that  were  made  in  all  parts, 

8.  Tlie  foreign  troops  shall  be  disbanded  and  im-  and  especially  at  Kome. 

mediately  sent  back  to  their  respective  countries.  Before  perpetrating  this  last  act  of  terrible  injnatice. 

They  will  leave  to-morrow  by  railway.    The  Govern-  the  Count  Ponza  di  San  Martino  was  sent  to  Eome  an 

ment  has  the  right  of  taking  into  oonsideration  the  the  bearer  of  a  letter  written  by  the  King  Victor  £m- 

ri^hts  of  pension  which  they  might  have  stipulated  numuel  to  the  Holy  Father.    That  letter  stated  that 

with  the  rapal  Government.  the  Government  of  Florence,  not  being  able  to  restrain 

4.  The  Roman  troops  will  be  formed  at  a  depot  the  ardor  of  the  national  aspirstiona  nor  the  agitation 

without  arms.    The  Government  will  take  into  con-  of  the  *^  party  of  action,^'  as  it  is  called,  found  itaclf 

sideration  their  claims  as  to  their  future  situation.  forced  to  occupy  Borne  and  the  territory  yet  remain  rng 

6.  The  troops  will  be  forwarded   to-monrow  to  annexed  to  it.    Your  Excellency^  can  easily  imsjgino 

Civita Vecchia.  the  profound  grief  and  indignation  which iOleathe 

6.  A  mixed  commission  will  be  appointed,  formed  heart  of  the  Holy  Father  when  this  startUng  dedara- 

of  on  officer  of  artillery,  one  of  the  engineers,  and  a  tion  was  made  to  him.    KeverthelMS,  nnaoaken  in 

functionary  of  the  administration.    The  commission  the  fulfilment  of  his  sacred  duties,  and  fully  troating 

will  receive  the  consignment  referred  to  in  tlie  fixed  in  Bivine  Previdenoe,  he  resolutely  r^'ected  eveir 

article  for  the  dty  of  Kome.  proposal  for  accommodation,  forasmuch  as  he  is  bound 

F.  Baitolta,  Chief  of  Staff,  Papal  Army.  to  preserve  intact  his  sovereign  power  as  it  was  tnma- 

F.  P.  PaxKoiANO,  Chief  of  Staff,  Italian  Army,  mitted  to  him  by  his  predecessors. 

F.  Cadosna,  General  com'dinff  Italian  Army.  In  view  of  this  fact,  which  has  been  brought  to  paaa 

Seen,  approved,  and  ratified  by  the  general  com*  under  the  eyes  of  all  Eurone.  and  by  which  the  moat 

manding  Borne.                                    £iN2X£B.  sacred  principles  of  law  ana  right,  and  ciyecially  thxme 

On  the  same  day  the  Oardinid  Secretary  of  Holi^eslflM  ^^^*ded  t^'miderJ?^^  cSifall 

State  (Antonelli)  deliverea,  by  order  of  the  Secreury  of  State  to  remonstrate  and  proteat  loudly. 

Pope,  the  following  ^*  protest "  to  each  member  and  the  undersigned  does  hereby,  in  the  saciwl  oame 

of  the  diplomatic  body  accredited  to  the  Holy  o^  ^^  Holiness,  remonstrate  and  protest  aeainst  tho 

c>.^.         x-                     t'                                        "  unworthy  and  sacrilegious  spoliation  of  the  doimniana 

*           T5s,«^  »„  VA^,«*ir  xz^^mJU.  «n  ift-^A  ^^  *^«  ^oly  See.  which  has  hitcly  been  brooglife  to 

V       Ti.   ^^^^       ,]^'^?7TZ'^'}ir/^  pass ;  and  he  at  the  same  time  declares  the  K&  and 

Your  ExoeUenoy  is  well  aoquatntedw^h  the  fact  ^  cfovemment  to  be  resnonsible  for  all  thamhi^eft 

of  Uie  violent  seizure  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Stotea  ^^  j^^^  resulted,  or  sfiall  result,  to  the  Holy  See 

of  the  Church  made  m  Juhe  1869,  and  m  the  Sep-  ^^o  the  subjects'of  the  Pontifical  power  iW  that 

tember  of  thefollowing  year,  U  the  Government  now  ^j^^^^.  ^^  gairilegious  usurpation.  ^ 

instaned  at  Florence,  ^ually  matter  of  notoriety  j^  conclusion,  llave  the  command  from  his  HoU- 

aro  the  solemn  roclimaations  and  protests  of  the  Holy  ^^^  ^^  declare/and  the  undersigned  does  hereby  de« 

?!5  !g?.?if^*l5!^ll«!:2\V?i^^^^^  cure  in.the  au^st  name.pf  hisfHolinj^s,  that^ud. 

feet,  is  null  and  invalid, 

any  prejudice  to  the  in- 

of  dominion  and  of  pos- 

Father  himself  or  or  his 

ipiomauo  Doay  *°cre°ixea  ro  uie  no^^^  successors  in  perpetuity;  ind  although  the  exemae 

V  ^^%  te??'^  ^''7T'^^''\^?^^J^lt^L^^i  of  those  righte  may  be  forcibly  prevented  and  hin- 

havefWled  to  complete  its  sacrUeglous  JpoUation  if  ^^^.       ^  gj^  Holiiesa  both  kiows  his  rights,  and 

v.lln^S'^i?.?rw  t^V  •Tr^iit^^ w  w  fll w^^^  intenir to  comKjrve  them  intact,  and  re^ntSTS  Jthe 

5ir  u."£^^.^n'T^tW^  P«>P«  ^^^x  ^^  their  actual  poisession. 

der  its  protection  the  ci^  of  Home,  ^d  the  territory  *-  j^  appri8\ng  your  Excellency  officially,  by  com- 

still  remaining,  wd  by  kefcpmg  a  gamson  there.  „^  ^  ^^^^e  hSiv  Father,  of  the  HeplorablS  ev4t  that 

mto  between  the  French  Government  and  that  of  g^i^es  which  necessarily  foUow  it,  in  order  that 

Florence,  compacts  by  which  it  was  supposed  that  ^,  Excellency  may  be  enabled  touring  the  whole 

the  conservation  and  tranquilhty  of  tho  domimons  yet  intft^r  to  tha  knowiediro  of  vour  Government,  the 

left  to  the  Holy  8ee  would  be  -ecured^  the  F«nch  ^d^^i^ed  CiK  sSetL^X^^ 

troopswerewitfidrawn  ThweConventions,however,  ^    ^^          Government  i&l  be  pleased  totake 

were  not  respected,  and  in  S^tember^  1867,  some  ir-  .  ^^  .^^  ^^  consideration  the  mtarest  of  the  Su- 

re^ar  bodies  of  men,  urged^  forward  by  secret  hn-  ^ead  of  the  Catholic  Church,  now  and  hence- 

piflses  threw  themselves  upon  the  Pontifical  territory  f^^„^    j^^  j^  ^^^  circumstancis  that  he  is  un- 

with  the  perverse  d  esign  of  surpnaing  *nd  oooupyinff  ^j   ^  eiercise  his  spiritual  authority  with  that  ftdl 

Home,  fhen  It  waa  that  the  French  troops  returned^  lil,  rty  and  entiw.  independence  wlSch  are  indi*- 

and  lending  a  strong-handed  succor  to  our  faithful  t)4q«.Viq  for  if 

soldiers  who  had  already  fought  suocessfullyagainst  *~Having  now  carried  into  effect  the  commands  of 

S:;Sp^^'i\i*SFtretS^i^u^^^^^^^  the  Sup^eP^ntiif,  it  only  remains  that  I  aubaoribe 

Xr^lrr^^S^wtS^^^^^  tS^«--^^       '  J.  CAEBn^AL  ANTONEIXI. 

having  withdrawn  its  troops  on  Uie  occasion  of  the  On  the  day  following  the  capitulation,  Gen- 

dedMotlcm  of  war  against  Prassia,  did  not  neglect  to  eral.Kanzler  issued  the  following  address  to 

remind  tho  Government  of  Florence  of  the  engaffe-  -»*    ^vrkcma  • 

menta  which  it  had  contracted  by  the  convention  "*"  troops. 

specified  above,  and  to  obtain  from  that  Government  Ufficiai.?.  Sott'  mmciALX  e  Soldati  :  The  moment 

tne  most  formal  assurances  on  the  subject.    But  the  is  arrived  wnen  wo  are  caUed  to  take  leave  of  each 

fortune  of  war  having  been  un&vorable  to  France,  the  other  and  to  quit  the  service  of  his  HolineasL  whidi 

Government  of  Florence,  taking  advantage  of  ttiose  has  been  dearer  to  us  than  all  else  in  the  wand, 

reverses  to  the  prejudice  of  the  agreement  it  had  en-  Bome  has  fallen ;  but  thanks  to  vour  valor,  your 

tared  into,  took  the  disloyal  resolution  to  send  an  fidelity,  and  your  spirit  of  union,  it  has  fallen  honor- 
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ably.  There  will  bo  Bomeofyou.  doubtless,  who  win  eminent,  commissioned  by  General  Cadomo, 

lament  that  the  defence  was  pot  kept  up  for  a  longer  the  prisons  were  searched,  and  all  the  political 

time,  but  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  his  Holiness,  -.ptJTn^.-    g^*   f-^^      Tha  Woviaiftnal    ffovArn- 

whicliwill  shortly  be  made  public,  will  explain  to  pnaoners  a^t  tree,     ine  provisional  go vern- 

you  how  this  happened.  men*  issued  a  manifesto  settmg  forth  the  de- 

The  testimony  of  our  august  Pontiff  which  it  ooti-  tails  regarding  the  plehiteitum.    The  vote  was 

tains  will  be  a  consolation  to  all,  and  the  best  reward  to  be  by  ballot,  and  the  people  would  have  to 

^Woh,  under  existing  circumstances,  your  services  decide  on  the  question  of  the  **  unification  of 

"^Thi^At'iB  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  that,  the  It^J-"  ,  On  October  2d  the  ballot  was  taken, 

army  having  been  disbanded  by  superior  force,  his  and  declared  to  have  resulted  m  an  overwhelm- 

Holiness  has  been  pleased  to  release  you  fi-omthe  ing  majority  for  "unification,"  etc.    At  the 

oathoffealtv.                    .            *  same  time  it  was  asserted  by  the  established 

Adieu,  beloved  brothers  m  arms !    Keep  a  place  ^  ^^      .^    ^^^  ^^           ^             ^  Roman 

m  your  memoir  for  your  chief,  who  will  ever  cherish  *':rr^  ^*  ^i*^  v*uj  i,m»i.  v**«  |^«^i/  au<w^  v*  ^k^/iu^u 

an  aifectionate  recollection  of  you  all.  Citizens  declmed  to  vote,  and  that  the  ballots 

(Signed)        II  Genexalo  pro  Hinistro.  were  chiefly  cast  by  Italian  soldiers  and  stran- 

KANZLES.  gers  in  the  city.    Five  days  later,  a  deputa- 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  following  ^<>^  »?*  ont  for  Florence  to  communicate  to 

proclamation  was  posted  up  throughout  the  •K\^  Vicjior  Emmanuel  the  result.    On  re- 

^llj .  oeivmg  them,  the  King  said  that  Italy  owed 

BoMi»  I  The  exoeUence  of  our  right  and  the  valor  ^<>.*/  i^"^ ^  ^^""r"?®'  ^""^  *  ^t^*  r ''^  ^  **"*" 

of  our  arms  have  in  a  few  hours  brought  me  among  evident  justice  Of  her  cause.  ^  Italians  were 

yom  to  reBtore  to  you  liberty.    Now  your  destinies,  now  masters  of  their  own  destinies,  and,  after 

those  of  the  nation  itself,  he  in  vour  own  hands,  being  divided  for  so  many  centuries,  were 

Sfnmgby  Tonr  sufferings,  Italy  will  at  loost  l»vc  the  united  in  the  city  which  was  the  capital  of  the 

L'^birr^id'fnrl^d':;^^^  world,    his  n/esty  said,  m  cond^^^^^^^^ 

Bottiazis,  also,  in  the  name  of  the  army,  for  the  heart-  as  King  and  Catholic,  he  had  proclaimed  Italian 

felt  rsoeption  you  have  /fiven  us  1    Oontinue  to  pro-  unity,  and  remained  firmly  resolved  to  guaran- 

aarye  as  you  did  to  this  day  public  o^er,  be<»use  tee  the  libeHv  of  the  Church  and  the  inde- 

withont  It  thwe  is  no  liberty  possible.   Eomans  1  the  pendence  of  tht  Sovereign  Pontifl^. 

moniiog  of  the  aoth  September,  1870,  makes  a  menv-  ^  rruTfu       "    wvtoic^^i*  x  """"•      .       .       - 

oiableepooh  in  history.    Rome  is  again  restored,  to  ^  The  foUowmg  are  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 

bo  now  and  forever  the  great  capital  of  a  great  na-  September  15, 1864,  then  still  in  force  between 

tion.    XiOng  live  the  King  I    Long  live  Italv  I  Italy  and  France : 

,  Abtiolx  1.  Italy  agrees  not  to  attack  the  present 

After  the  Papal  troops  had  left  the  Leonine  territory  of  the  Pope,  and  even  prevent  by  force  any 

City,  the  Swiss  and  Palatine  guards  remain-  attack  prooeedmg  from  the  exterior. 

ing  in  accord^ice  with  the  capit^ation    an  ^^jr.  |-J--^-"^^^^^^ 

immense  OTOwd  of  people  assembled  in  front  evacuation  win,  nevertheless,  be  accomplished  within 

of  the  Vatican,  wavmg  tn-oolor  cockades,  and  two  years. 

sfdating  the  Papal  residence  with  howls  and  Axr.  8.  The  Italian  Government  will  make  no 

hisses.     General  Cadorna,  being  anxious  to  es-  protest  ag^nst  the  org;anization  of  a  Papal  army, 

tsblish  an  administration  for  the  conquered  even  composed  of  foreign  Cathohcvolunte 

."~"  «M*  auuxuxiou^aviwAx  *v*    t.u«7   x.v»^u«x  «7u  flcieut  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and 

dty,   accepted  the  assistance  of  the  Koman  tranquillity  both  at  Bome  and  the  frontier  of  the 

Popular  Circle,   an    organization   numbering  Papal  States;  provided,  however,  that  this  force 

among  its  memoers  some  of  the  Roman  noble-  does  not  degenerate  into  a  means  of  attack  against 

men.     He  also  published  the  following  noti-  the  Italian  Government. .       ..      .^       ^     .  ^ 

iUfttimia  •  ■^'^*''  ^  ^^^  declares  herself  ready  to  enter  into 

Dcaiioiis :  njj  arrangement  for  assuming  a  proportional  part  of 

1.  For  the  necessary  unity  of  command  in  all  pub-  the  debt  of  the  former  States  of  the  Church. 

was  ad- 
and  was 
three  hun- 

known  in  the  first  article  of  the  notification  of  the  dred  vestries  of  Rome : 

^^J^hr^tl'^f'lh^r.^^wi..''^^^  !*»"•  IX-  I*ojP«-    »«l*>^«<i   Son,  Salut4ition   and 

S?SS^r,.Ti^lr  fnr  t^r^.^^^^^  Apostolic  BeuecSodon.-Our  Lord  Ifesus  Christ,  who 

?erh^"S??n^eriL'^co±r^^^^^  jT':)"6wtr^nT^^^^^^                     h? 

of  the  telegraphs,  and  the  post-office.    8.  The  ^ubl  w  VLntirneSittod  th^^^^                   ^mJ'th^e 

lie  admlnistrilona  contmue  to  proceed  as  befere,  JSi  S^he  lu™^l  Po^ 

The  functionaries  or  einploy^s  who  leave  their  of-  pontifical  States  which  the  enemylSdYbr  some  time 

fipes  will  be  considered  as  hax-ing  resigned  their  J^idSred  U  exp^^^^        niTto  usurp.    YWding  to 

Pj^T:^.®?'v^'''^4^P'''T?!^*i°*^°^f  ^impulse  of  our  fatherly  love  tow^our  beloved 

JO'*-^^*!'^^ J^ w  .J'^^.^^'A      ^^f  t£?^  f  wns,  the  cardinals  of  the^Holy  Boman  Church,  and 

God  and  the  will  of  the  nation,  King  of  ftaly.    6.  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  ootoerators  fai  our  aupramo  Apisto- 

Nothing  IS  changed  ^  regards  the  payment  of  taxes  j^^  "» ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  nwolved,  m  our  mouraiiS^and 

"^  .'^^'^  l?^"^^  ^i  *^  V*5S?»  ^^r"  ^i^lPfJ;  aoniw,  to  dedaro  to  them,  as  is  required  by  the  duty 

ment  irfpnbho  espemies.    6.  The  Italian  money  and  f  our  miniatry,  and  as  eVen  thrvoioe  o/our  con- 

1^  ?^A  '*^;*^tK'^'^^Hi^.  ^m^  ^'^\  ^  ^VZ^.^  »oion<»  "'go*  «•  to  do,  the  inmost  feelmgs  of  our 

legal  tender  in  the  pubUc  offices  and  m  pnvate  pay-  ^,^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  and>SSoly  and 

™°"^'*  openly  to  reprobate  the  state  of  things  now  existing. 

After  the  installation  of  a  provisional  gov-  We,  who,  although  unworthy  and  undeserving,  ex- 
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erdse  the  power  of  the  Yiear  of  our  Lord  ChriBt  on  part^pray  the  Divine  Mfuesty  with  constancy  and 
earth,  and  who  are  the  pastor  over  the  whole  house  numility,  implorinj^  also  the  intercession  of  the  Izn- 
of  Israel,  find  ourselves  now  practically  wanting  that  maculate  Yiivin  and  of  the  brother  Apostles  Peter 
freedom  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  us  in  and  Paul,  and  let  us  do  so  with  the  holy  confidence 
order  to  govern  the  Church  of  Goal  and  to  maintain  that  we  shall  obtain  what  we  ask,  because  the  Lord 
its  rights:  and  we  feel  it  is  our  duty  to  issue  this  helps  those  who  are  in  tribulation  who  invoke  Him 
protest,  wnich  we  moreover  intend  to  have  published^  in  sincerity.  Meanwhile,  praying  that  our  Lord 
that  it  mav  be  known,  as  it  is  proper  that  it  should,  Jesus  Christ  mav  bestow  peace  ana  joy  on  thee,  be- 
by  the  whole  Catholic  world.  And.  when  we  as-  loved  son,  we,  from,  the  bottom  of  the  heart,  give 
sert  that  this  freedom  has  been  ravisned  and  taken  the  Apostolic  blessing. 

from  us,  our  adversaries  could  not  reply  that  this  Given  at  Borne,  near  St.  Peter's,  on  the  29th  of  6ep- 

eomplaint  and  this  declaration  are  without  founda-  tember,  the  Feast  of  St.  Iffichacl  the  Archangel, 

tlon.    Indeed,  any  one  who  possesses  good  sense  in  the  twenty-fll^h  year  cf  our  Pontillcate. 

will  understand  and  confess  that  having  no  longer  PIUS,  PP.  IX. 

that  supreme  and  free  power,  in  virtue  or  which  we  mv     -r  n      •                       -x  j       i.-i.     ^  i.  i 

einoy  the  right  of  our  civfl  Principate  in  the  use  of  /^©^  following  was  reported  as  the  total  re- 

puDlic  means  of  conveyance,  and^  m  the  public  cir-  suit  of  the  plebiscite  m  the  Soman  provinces : 

cuhitlon  of  letters,  ana,  being  unable  to  trust  the  Number  of  votes  on  the  lists,  167,648;  number 

Government  who  has  arrogated  this  power,  we  are  ^ho  voted,  136,291 ;   number  who  voted  for 

w^ttf"Jh\'?^:'L"^^^^  annexation:i83,681;  number  who  voted  again^^^ 

which  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  common  annexation,  1,507 ;  votes  annnlieo,  103.     The 

Father  of  the  FaithAil,  to  whom  his  sons  so  numer-  population  of  Rome  Is  217,378,  and  that  of 

ously  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  must  treat  Kome  and  the  provinces,  in  1868,  723,121. 

and  admimster.    This  observation  hw  lyam  been  xhe  Pope  was  subsequently  informed  by  the 

confirmed  bya  fact  within  the  last  few  days.  Persons  -n.     .  .       i                     \    c -c*           xv  *  •!   tj 

going  out  oY  our  Palace  of  the  Vatican  have  been  Provisional  government  of  France  that  it  dad 

searcned  by  soldiers  of  the  new  Government,  who  not  insist  on  the  September  convention  With 

wanted  to  know  if  they  were  not  carrying  something  the  purpose  to  enforce  it,  and  the  Marquis  de 

under  their  clothes.  A  complaint  was  lodjged  against  Bonneville,  French  minister  to  the  Papal  court, 

this  proceeding,  and  the  reply  was  that  it  had  been  ^^^riai^^A  i^at^nMir^na  ♦«  K^fm^  f^  ITk^aa     ' 

doneVmUtakllandanapolS^wasofferedforlt.  But  received  instructions  to  return  to  irance. 

who  can  ignore  how  easily  errors  of  this  kind  can  be  A  royal  decree  soon  announced  the  anneza- 

repeated,  and  lead  to  others  f  MordCtver,  public  edu-  tion  of  the  Papal  States.    General  La  Marmora, 

cation  In  this  aiMfust  city  is  threatened  with  a  very  w'ho  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of 

serious  evil.    Beftre  long  the  aflsdemio  year  will  he  ^j^^  Roman  provinces,  issued  a  proclamation  on 

Srhlr^ltre^^eSl-ex^  Jj-  arriyd  ft  Rome  ^  Octobe?  1^^  in  which 

order,  although  aoout  twelve  hundred  young  men  he  said  that  the  pleoiseitum  nobly  crowned  the 

are  there  assembled,  being  the  sole  place  where  so  national  edifice.     He  hoped  and  believed  that 

many  Christian  and  honest  parents  can  send  their  the  Pope,  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  would 

the  false  and  erroneous  doctrines  which  are  now  pre-  f«elmg  was  sacred,  but  the  national  sentiment 
vailing,  or  on  account  of  the  animus  of  those  who  was  no  less  sacred.  He  concluded  by  appeal- 
have  been  chosen  to  propagate  them,  must  faU,  as  ing  to  all  to  preserve  order  and  tranquillity, 
will  be  easily  underetood,  into  a  state  very  ^fferent  gig^or  Befia,  Minister  of  Finance,  remitted 
from  what  it  was.  It  was  made  known  that  the  laws  A.o.T»ri?i^-*«/»a  ♦yx  *^^  P^^/k  Ko  nnn  Ai*r>w««A  ♦i,^.. 
in  operation  in  Rome  should  remain  in  their  integrity  ^^^  ^^^^^  *?  ^V  «  .J^^  5?'"^  ^i?^??l^^ 
and  inviolability  after  the  occupation,  but,  in  spite  of  amount  of  his  civil  list  for  the  month  Of  Octo- 
such  declarations,  the  parish  registers  are  taken  ber,  but  the  Papal  Minister  of  Finance  decUned 
away  by  force  and  examined,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  to  receive  it,  and  asked  for  the  return  of  the 

Sf  wfii^l^S««'Sl''';^fti?^^^^^^          ««^^^i?nn  Peter's  pence  taken  from  the  Papal  Treasury 

as  will  doubtless  be  useful  to  draw  up  conscription     ,        r*         .  n ^-.^   n .— \      ru.   *^i-r 

lists,  and  for  other  ends,  which  are  easUy  imagined.  («««  RoMAN  Catholic   Chubch).     On   taking 

It  must  be  added  that  attacks  and  offences  inspired  formal  possession  of  the  Papal  States,  King 

by  the  desire  of  vengeance  and  by  i»arty  spirit  are  Victor  Emmanuel  issued  the  following  mani- 

left  unpunished,  and  that  a  similar  impunity  is  as-  festo : 

sured  to  the  authors  of  those  shameM  and  unworthy 

outrages  with  which  our  faithful  bodies  of  troops.  In  the  first  place,  all  political  and  \ilj  authority  of 

who  have  so  well  deserved  of  society  and  religion,  the  Pope  and  lloly  Bee  m  Italy  is  abolished  and  will 

have  been  loaded,  to  the  great  griet  of  all  honest  remain  so. 

people.    Lastly,  ordinances  and  decrees  concerning  2.  The  Pope  will  be  entirely  and  completely  frc« 

Church  property  have  already  shown  the  tendency  in  the  exeroise  of  the  ecclesiastical  rights  which  he 

of  the  usurpers.    Therefore,  against  all  those  things  now  possesses  as  supreme  head  of  Boman  Catholicism 

already  accomplished,  as  well  as  against  those  stul  and  the  Church. 

worse,  which  are  imminent,  wo  intend  to  protest,  in  8.  His  Holiness  the  Pope  will  continue  to  eiQoy  all 

virtue  of  our  supreme  authority,  as  we  now  protest  the  honors  and  liberties  which  constitute  the  pre- 

through  the  present  letters,  bv  means  of  which  we  rogatives  of  a  sovereign  prince.    He  will  dispose  and 

let  you  know,  beloved  son,  ana  also  each  of  the  car-  provide  for  his  court  as  he  has  hitherto  done  to  the 

dinals  of  the  Holy  Boman  Church,  a  brief  statement  present  time. 

of  those  particular  facts,  moreover  reserving  to  our-  4.  .A  territorial  immunity  will  be  accorded  to  the 

self  to  enter  into  the  matter  more  fully  elsewhere.  Holy  See,  so  that,  being  free  and  independent  in  this 

Meanwhile,  let  us  fervently  and  incessantly  pray  Al-  respect,  it  may,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  take  care 

mighty  God  that  he  will  enlighten  the  minds  of  our  of  the  interests  of  religion  and  exercise  the  authority 

enemies,  In  order  that  they  may  cease  loading  their  of  the  Church. 

souls  with  the  more  and  more  overwhelming  weight  5.  All  Italian  and  foreign  prelates,  cardinals,  areb- 

of  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  provoking  upon  them-  bishops,  bishops,  the  members  of  tne  spiritual  asso- 

selves  the  terrible  wrath  of  the  living  and  all-seeing  ciations  and  e^leslastical  orders,  will  enjoy  an  entire 

God,  whose  arm  nobody  can  shun.     We,  on  our  immunity  from  civil  interference  at  the  place  of  resi- 
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denoe  of  tlie  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  whether  \roiild  prevent  the  evacuation  of  Rome,  and 

theyboaummonedbythePope  toattendaoouncU  ^hat  it  would  be  nnbeooming  to  embarrass 

of  the  Church  or  for  any  other  roligious  purpose.  t-, ^  .„  .  .„  ^,  ^  „^^  ^^s^Z*-^  «r««      fi:»«r^. 

6.  The  Holy  See  will  he  enabled  and  permitted  to  France  jnst  as  she  was  going  to  war.    Signer 

oommunioato  freely  and  independently,  both  at  home  Lanza  added  that  the  Government  did  not  fear 

and  abroad,  with  all  foreign  powers  and  the  dergy  internal  disturbances,  and  would  repress  them, 

all  over  Che  world.  HO  matter  by  whom  fomented. 

posal  of  the  Holy  See.  *^  address  to  the  Itauan  Parliament,  eipres- 

8.  The  repreaentasives  of  foroi^  powers  at  the  '  sive  of  the  wish  of  the  people  to  be  reunited 

court  of  the  Holy  See  will  e^joy  the  most  complete  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  stating  that 

liberty,  as  they  do  at  other  sovereigji  courts.  ten  years  of  the  despotic  rule  of  France  had 

are'-^^i^SSiSo^^^T^f?^"^^^^^^^  ^i^?  calculateT  to  extingxiish  in  their 

ItaUan  court.  hearts  the  love  of  their  old  country.    If  Italy 

10.  The  Pope  and  the  Charch  shall  eiyoy  an  un-  would  secure  a  lasting  peace,  she  stood  in  need 

limited  and  unrestricted  liberty  of  publication  of  the  not  only  of  her  natural  capital,  but  also  of  her 

place  of  resident  of  the  Holy  See,  as  likcwlso  of  all  natural  frontier  toward  the  west.    This  docu- 

personal,  domiciliaTy  and  condliary  determmatlons,  "«••»"•*  """''*^*  •vt»€»*m  «*«  ^    '    ^^  ^^x/Z  ^ 

in  order  to  avoid  any  conflict  between  the  State  and  ^e^t  had  scarcely  reached  Florence,  when  a 

Church  in  fatuio.  revolution  broke  out  in  Nice,     The  French 

IK  His  Holiness  the  Pope  shsU  eijoy  full  liberty  to  authorities  were  driven  across  the  frontier,  and 


- — ^ —  —  ^- —  throughout  -—  — -.-^  ^...«,.^  ^*  ^,,  ,              M.S. 

kingdom.  Italian  unity  having  been  completed,  the 

12.  The  royal  appanage  of  his  Holiness,  as  well  as  election  of  a  new  Parliament  representing  the 
the  memhem  of  his  court,  shall  be  furnished  by  the  xD-holA  rtmintrv  hAd  hA^nmA  a  nAAAioiitr      Pnr- 
khigdom  of  Italy,  which  ^l\  also  assume  the  ren)on-  ^T^^'®  i^       *{  ^       5?     ifLj^       ^*  «r?! 
sibilitv  of  the  deW  which  have  been  hitherto  con-  lianient  was  therefore  dissolved  by  a  royal  de- 
tiBctecl  in  the  Pontifloal  States.  cree  of  IN  ovember  2d,  and  elections  for  mem- 

13.  To  assure  the  tranquiUi^  of  the  Catholic  world  bers  of  the  new  Parliament  ordered  for  the 
and  of  the  other  sovereign  powers,  Italy  is  disposed  20th  of  that  month.     The  opening  of  the  new 

^elSJrn^o'^lhfpTp'o'r^J^lfeS'ty^l^.i?:  Parliament  was  fixed  for  tL  6th  of  Deoem- 

nattonal  treaty.  ^»er.    The  result  of  the  election  was  a  decisive 

triumph  of  the  Government.  All  the  members 
''By  these  concessions,*'  added  the  royal  of  the  ministry  were  reelected,  and  the  Gov- 
Btate  document,  ''  the  Italian  Government  seeks  emment  again  had  a  strong  working  majority 
to  prove  to  Europe  that  Italy  respects  the  sov-  in  the  new  Chambers. 
ereignty  of  the  rope  in  conformity  with  the  The  Spanish  Government  and  the  Oortes 
principle  of  a  free  dhwteh  in  a  fr&e  9tate,^^  having  resolved  to  tender  the  crown  of  Spain 
C^reat  influences  were  brought  into  opera-  to  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  second  son  of  King  Vic- 
tion  in  order  to  induce  the  Pope  to  leave  Borne,  tor  Emmanuel,  a  depution  of  crown -bearers  was 
He  refused,  on  the  plea  that,  while  he  protested  ordered  to  proceed  to  Florence.  They  arrived 
against  the  usurpation  of  Italy,  ana  yielded  on  the  3d  of  December,  and  were  received  with 
only  to  superior  force,  he  still  possessed  the  unusual  demonstrations  of  welcome.  At  t^e 
dignity  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  could  not,  audience  given  J^em,  the  King  said :  '^  I  con- 
therefore,  conscientiously  abandon  the  diocese,  fide  my  son  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Spaniards." 
In  the  Italian  Chamber  ofDeputies,  on  March  When  the  crown  wds  presented  to  the  Duke 
10th,  Signor  Sella,  Ministei;  of  Finance,  showed  of  Aosta,  he  remarked:  ^*  I  have  before  me  a 
tliat,  within  the  period  from  1862  to  1867,  the  smooth,  and,  I  hope,  happy  course  to  pursue, 
revenue  of  Italy  had  increased  47  per  cent.,  You  present  to  my  view  a  more  extended 
while  the  expenditure  had  decreased  36  per  horicon,  and  invite  mo  to  duties  always  de- 
cent. He  regsetted,  however,  to  say  that  the  vated,  but  now  of  the  utmost  moment.  I 
constant  increase  of  the  public  debt,  caused  by  accept  the  noble  mission,  conscious  of  its  diffi- 
the  tardiness  of  the  administration  in  increas-  culties." 

ing  the  taxes  and  reducing  expenses,  still  left  a  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  King  on  De- 
considerable  deficit.  The  budget  of  1870  ex-  cember  5th.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne, 
hibited  a  deficit  of  110  million  lire  to  be  pro-  he  declared  that,  with  Rome  as  the  capi- 
▼ided  for.  In  conclusion,  Signor  Sella  ex-  tal,  the  national  edifice,  which  was  com- 
plained the  means  by  which  he  ipeant  to  rid  menced  by  Charles  Albert,  was  "  crowned," 
the  country  of  this  deficit.  and  tbe  freedom  of  Italy  completed.  It  was 
On  July  25th,  tlie  Chambers  passed  a  law,  now  the  task  of  the  Chambers  to  make  her 
anthorizing  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  of  six  great  and  happy.  "  While  we  are  thus  happy," 
million  lire.  he  continued,  "two nations,  glorious  represent- 
On  July  81st,  Deputy  Signor  Laporta  urged  atives  of  civilization,  are  engaged  in  a  horrible 
that,  as  the  September  convention  had  been  struggle.  We  will  persist  in  our  efforts  to  in- 
violated  by  France,  it  should  be  abrogated  by  duce  them  to  end  the  confiict,  and  prove  that 
the  Italian  Government.  The  Prime-Minister  united  Italy  is  an  element  of  order,  liberty,  and 
replied  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  peace  in  Europe."  Inreferenee  to  thePope,  his 
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Mejesty  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  nation  to 
secure  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff  the  free  exercise 
of  his  religious  offices  and  the  maintenance  of 
his  relations  with  the  Oatholic  world.  Im- 
provements in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  development  of  the  military  and 
educational  system  were  promised.  In  regard 
to  the  election  of  the  Prince  Amadeus  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  the  King  said :  *^  A  sister  na- 
tion has  invited  our  son  to  rule  oveV  its  desti- 
nies. We  rejoice  in  the  great  honor  conferred 
on  our  dynasty,  and  hope  that  it  will  bring 
equivalent  benefits  to  Spain."  The  royfd 
speech  concluded  with  congratnlations  on  the 
present  condition,  and  hopes  for  the  future  ca- 
reer of  the  nation,  and  was  received  with  en- 
thusiastic cheers  by  the  members. 


Signor  Brancheri,  the  Government  candidate, 
was  elected  President  by  189  votes,  agidnst  106 
votes  for  the  candidate  of  the  opposition.  On. 
December  21st,  Parliament  passed  the  bill  rati- 
fying the  vote  of  the  Boman  people  foe  annex- 
ation to  Italy,  by  a  vote  of  289  to  20.  Two 
days  later,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  by 
a  vote  of  192  yeas  to  18  nays  the  bill  providing 
for  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  Florence  to 
Rome  within  six  months.  A  resolution,  ex- 
pressing the  gratitude  of  the  citizens  of  Flor- 
ence to  the  Bomans  for  their  patriotism 
during  the  siege  of  the  city,  was  adopted. 
The  Chamber  then  acyonmedf  to  meet  on 
January  16. 

The  Duke  of  Aosta  left  Italy  for  Spain  on 
December  2Sd. 


JAPAN,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  The 
administration  and  the  supreme  executive 
power  of  the  country  are  vested  in  the  Mikado, 
the  Tycoonate,  which  formerly  shared  in  the 
administration  of  the  empire,  having  been 
abolished.  The  United  States  Government  was 
represented  at  the  imperial  court,  in  1870,  by 
C.  E.  De  Long,  minister  resident  at  Yeddo. 
The  area  of  the  country,  comprising  Japan 
proper,  and  8,850  islands,  whicn  are  its  de- 
pendencies, is  reported  as  follows : 


BT  EHOSLHABDT. 

BY  BISBOLD. 

fiqtaim  MUm. 

SqwTV  MUm. 

Japan,    or  Nlphon,  with 

dado«  Oki,  Awadei.  etc.. 

Stitkokf.... 

90,815 

6.074 
17,964 
81,147 

•  ■  ■  • 

8,{f9 

87,44S 
a919 

Kinain  and  amall  iBlands. . 
Ycaao  and  small  Itilandip. . 
EiKhty-nine  fionin  lalimds 
Korllca 

15.685 
S7,685 

1,606 

Total 

149,899               141,259 

Bussia  claims  the  island  of  Saghalien  as  be- 


longing to  her  possessions  on  the  Amoor.  Of 
the  Kurile  islands,  all  those  on  the  west  aide, 
inclusive  of  the  island  of  Iturup,  belong  to  Ja- 
pan. The  population  of  the  empire,  which 
was  formerly  estimated  at  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  millions,  has  been  recently  computed  at 
only  twenty  millions.  The  total  revenue  was 
estimated,  according  to  the  old  budget  of  1608 
(which  must  be  considered,  however,  far  below 
its  actual  amount),  at  $146,246,406,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
princes,  and  of  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
the  revenue  proper  of  the  Government  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  being  thus  reduced  to  a 
very  limited  compass. 

A  stan^ng  army  of  12,000  men  has  been  re- 
cently organized  after  the  European  plan.  Li 
time  of  war  all  the  Sumurais  liable  to  do  mili- 
tary service  must  place  themselves  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government. 

The  movement  of  commerce  and  of  shipping, 
at  the  principal  ports  open  to  foreign  nationa, 
was,  in  1869,  as  follows: 


I3CP0BT8. 

XXP6BT8. 

XNTZBXD. 

CLBABBJX 

FORTS. 

Valm  In  Dollan. 

ValMlaDoUuiL 

Shlpk 

Tonnage. 

Ship..    ^ 

Toaaafi. 

Yokohama 

lS,70ft,996 

6,822,261 

d,996,568 

788,926 

495,900 

18,030,000 

2,134,319 

1,873,581 

990,711 

883,606 

687 

428 

858 

130 

18 

469,844 

801,301 

314,604 

63,347 

6,010 

607 
896 

18 

468,8M 

Hlogo 

896,Qn 
312,159 

Nacasakl 

Hakodadi 

51,96S 

NlegaU 

6,010 

Total 

38,812,681        1         18,280,189 

1,571 

1,048,486 

1,475 

1,019.098 

The  principal  articles  of  export,  in  1868, 
were:  Silk,  19,000  bales,  at  100  pounds  each, 
to  England  and  France;  tea,  15,000,000  pounds 
to  the  United  States ;  and  Ohow-OIiow  arti- 
cles, 414,592  piculs  (one  picnl=138  pounds)  to 
China.  The  imports  consisted  of  English,  Ger- 
man, Dutch,  and  Swiss  manufactures,  whidi 
formerly  reached  the  ports  of  Japan  by  way  of 
England,  but  have  of  late  been  imported  di- 
rectly from  Germany  and  Holland.  On  account 


of  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  1867  and  1868,  rice 
was  imported  from  China  and  Siam  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  mostly  in  German  vessels. 
Another  important  artide  of  import  was  Eng- 
lish, Belgian,  and  German  fire-arms. 

At  the  end  of  1869  Mr.  Hulay,  late  Inspector- 
General  of  Customs  at  Yokohama,  concluded 
for  the  Government  a  loan  of  £1,000,000  ster- 
ling to  build  a  railroad  from  Yeddo  to  Kioto. 
In  January,  1870,  English  engineers  obtained  a 
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contract  to  build  three  hundred  miles  of  rail-  Office  to  the  onter  moat,  had  been  entirely  de- 
road.  A  telegraph-line  between  Yeddo  and  stroyed.  A  bridge  over  the  Adori  was  burnt, 
Yokohama  was  completed,  and  the  first  official  -  and  the  traffic  over  it  suspended, 
message  sent  orer  the  wires  on  January  7th.  A  violent  earthquake  occurred  in  May,  the 
The  line  has  since  been  thrown  open  to  mer-  severest  since  the  great  earthquake  in  1865. 
cantile  purposes.  The  great  N'orthem  Tele-  At  the  great  volcano  of  Assamayama,  in  the 
graph  China  and  Japan  Extension  Company  interior  of  the  island  of  Niphon,  which  had 
commenced  the  laying  of  their  submarine  cable,  been  quiet  for  centuries,  there  were  violent 
and,  as  the  Russian  line  fh)m  the  Siberian  sta-  eruptiona,  accompanied  by  frequent  earth- 
tion  of  Sijetensk  along  the  rivers  Schilka  and  quakes,  destroying  villages  in  the  vicinity,  and 
Amoor  to  Chabarowka  and  Wladiwostock  was  causing  terror  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
completed,  Europe,  Nagasaki  in  Japan,  and  province. 

Hong-Kong  in  China,  will  be  in  direct  communi-  The  Japanese  Parliament  met  at  Yeddo,  July 

efttion  over  these  lines  in  the  beginning  of  1871.  21st,  and  remained  in  session  until  the  latter 

The  Japanese  budget,  for  the  year  1869,  part  of  August.    The  proceedings  were  not  of 

showed  a  deficit  of  £2,600,000  sterling,  which  great  importance.    A  notification  was  issued 

is  equal  to  one- half  the  imperial  revenue.  The  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Yeddo,  to  the 

Government  gave  notice  to  the  foreign  minis-  effect  that  all  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 

ters  that  it  will  coin  new  Japanese  dollars  as  and  fifteen  years  must  attend  the  government 

soon  as  it  can  get  workmen  from  the  English  schools  that  were  established  for  their  benefit. 

Mint.    The  new  dollar  is  intended  to  be  a  trifle  Six  schools  of  this  class  were  open  in  August 

finer  and  heavier  than  the  Mexican  dollar,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  others  were 

will,  as  soon  as  it  shall  attain  a  sufficiently  wide  soon  to  be  opened, 

circulation,  supersede  the  old  coin.  A  special  nistorical  department  was  created 

The  rice  crop  of  several  of  the  provinces,  in  by  the  Japanese  Government,  and  constituted 

1869,  was  again  a  total  failure,  and  the  Govern-  a  branch  of  the  Foreign  Office.    Two  procla- 

ment  prohibited  the  exportation  of  rice,  except  mations  made  known  the  fact  of  its  formation 

by  special  license,  as  provided  by  the  treaties  to  the  local  authorities,  instructing  them  to 

with  foreign  powers.  search  the  records  of  their  respective  offices, 

The  Government  is  well  aware  of  the  feeble  and  to  forward  to  the  Foreign  Office  at  Yeddo 

hold  it  has  on  the  powerful  daimios.    In  1870,  every  document,  official  or  non-official,  which 

one  daimio  called  into  service  all  the  able-  they  considered  useful,  from  its  interest  or  im- 

bodied  men  in  his  provinces,  of  twenty  years  portance,  for  compiling  the  national  annals, 

of  age,  and  placed  them  under  European  in-  A  field-telegraph,  which  had  been  presented 

structors.    A  large  proportion  of  them  were  to  the  Mikado  by  the  United  States  Government, 

armed  with  breech-loadmg  rifles,  and  the  rest  was  tried  in  the  presence  of  the  Mikado.    A 

would  soon  be  similarly  equipped.     It  was  correspondent  from  Yeddo  gave  the  following 

stated  by  another  prominent  daimio,  that  he  account  of  the  trial : 

could  command,  at  any  moment  one  hundred  ^   ^^xe  Mikado's  desire  the  apparatus  was  erected 

tnousand  discipnnea  troops,  with  a  reserve  ot  in  the  grounds  of  the  palace,  one  terminus  being  his 

another  hundred  thousand  less  thoroughly  pre-  Majesty's  private  atudy,  and  the  other  the  pleasure 

paredf  but  no  less  devoted  to  his  cause.     On  pavilion,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Maple 

the  other  hand,  however,  the  negotiations  be-  S^A^"^^  ^|S™  "^^^  assembled  three  princes  of  the 

4.*..^^«    4.1.^  T.v!lv/.«!«i  nrvl«««««««^  ««^  «^w^.«i  Dlood,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  a  host  of  members  of 

t ween  the  Imperial  Government  and  several  the  Privy  Council,  to  recefve  and  answer  the  imperial 

daimios  resulted  m  the  surrender  by  the  latter  messages.    The  working  of  the  wires  was  intrusted 

of  their  war- vessels  to  the  Mikado,  who  thus  to  two  Japanese,  and  when  idl  was  ready  a  message 

obtained  control  of  the  whole  navy.  S["^i2?,-*j  ^^\  PaviUon  announcing  the  presence  of 

In  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks  of  misgovern-  'J^,^^^,  'X^r^JX^'J^e  J»*™- 

ment  and  mtestme  strife,  the  people  are  m  many  turned,  thanking  his  Mi^esty  for  his  gracious  presence, 

respects  making  remarkable  progress,  especially  Shortly  after  the  message  came,  *'The  Emperor  is 

in  those  parts  of  the  empire  whose  inhabitants  highly  pleased  with  the  wonderful  Western  inven- 

are  in  frequent  contact  with  foreigners.    A  fli^'"    f.'  ^^«  Emperor's  desire  the  apparatus  was 

4^»A<»4^.^  r.^  ^w^^JTx  4.^ A  ^^^^^.^^  «r«-  Z^^i^^^r^^Ji  *®"  Standing  in  the  grounds,  m  order  that  he  might. 

treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  was  exchanged  i^ani  to  wor\  it  himself. 

between  Spain  and  Japan  m  the  month  of 

March.    Diplomatic  intercourse  is  now  estab*  The  persecution  of  native  Christians  by  the- 

lished  with  all  the  principal  civilized  nations.  Government  produced  earnest  remonstrances 

Bice  riots  were  of  fi*equent  occurrence  in  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  ambassadors.    Tho 

manr  parts  of  Japan,  the  people  being  in  a  Government  appeared  determined  to  remoye  a 

destitute  condition.    Large  quantities  of  rice  Christian  colony  near  Nagasaki,  established  by 

arrived  from    Saignn,   and  from  800,000  to  Catholic  missionaries  several  centuries  ago,  to 

400,000  tons  were  ordered  by  the  Government,  a  distant  part  of  the  empire.    Consequ«ntiy,  m 

to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  famine.  1868,  three  hundred  male  adults   were  re- 

A  great  conflagration  took  place  at  Yeddo  in  moved,  while  the  women  and  children  were 

March.    The  area  laid  desolate  was  computed  left  behind,  with  the  promise  of  the  Govem- 

at  four  or  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  every  ment  to  support  them.    This  promise  was  not 

wooden  building,  from  the  Japanese  Foreign  fulfilled,  and  the  fate  of  those  who  had  been 
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deported  remained  wrapped  in  mjstery.    In  to  the  Hikado  the  snin  of  8,000,000  rios,  or 

Jannarj,  1870,  the  remainder  of  the  grown  $10,000,000,  for  the  privilege  of  remaining  ia 

males  of  the  colony,  about  seyen  hnndred  in  possession  of  their  temples,  monuments,  and 

number,  were  embarked  on  several   govern-  idols,  and  of  observing  their  religious  rit€s  and 

ment  steamers,  to  be  conveyed  to  various  customs  without  restriction, 
parts  of  Japan,  principally  to  the  north.    The       An  interview  was  granted  by  the  lOkado 

foreign  consuls  held  several  meetings  with  a  to  William  H.  Seward,  ex-Secretary  of  State 

view  to  prevent  the  execution  of  thb  measure,  of  the   United   States,  duriiig   his  presence 

The  English  ambassador,  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  in  Japan,  in  October,  1870.    The  interview 

requested  a  delay  of  fourteen  days,  in  order  took  place  at  the  imperial  palace  at  Tokei  near 

that  he  might  confer  with  the  government  at  Teddo,  and  caused  a  considerable  sensation 

Yeddo,  but  the  respite  was  not  granted.    Ac-  among  the  Japanese  officials  and  the  diplomatic 

cording  to  Japanese  official  reports  the  aggre-  corps,  the  invitation  to  such  an  interview  to  a 

gate  number  of  native  Christians  in  the  country  private  individual  being   altogether  without 

was  8,600,  of  which  2,000  were  at  Urakami  near  precedent.    At  the  meeting  aU  the  ri^d  for- 

Nagasaki,  100  at  Omura,  and  1,500  at  Fubahoru  mallties  which  have  hitherto  obstructed  free 

Besides,  there  were  Christians  in  Shimabara,  intercourse  with  strangers  were  for  the  first 

Amakusa,  Hirado,  and*  other  places,  but  their  time  laid  aside,  the  reception  of  Mr.  Seward 

number  could  not  be  accurately  stated.  being  very  cordial  and  free  from  all  court 

The  Buddhist  priests  were  compelled  to  pay  etiquette. 
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KANSAS.    The  Legislature  of  Kansas  meets  such  transactions."  Notwithstanding  this  veto 

annually,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January,  at  and  the  reasons  given  for  it,  the  resolution  was 

Topeka.    The  last  session  continued  nearly  to  again  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  majority  in 

the  1st  of  March,  but  little  legislation  took  each  House.    The  alternative  of  the  members 

place  which  has  any  interest  for  the  general  was  to  take  their  pay  in  the  depreciated  scrip 

reader.    An  act  was  passed  to  enable  husband  of  the  State,  or  make  an  "unwarranted  attack 

and  wife,  or  either  of  them,  to  be  a  witness  for  on  the  sinking  ftind,"  and  they  chose  Uie  latter 

or  against  the  other,  or  on  behalf  of  any  party,  course.   An  iigunction  against  the  payment  of 

in  cases  where  the  other  is  interested  in  the  the  members  from  this  fund  was  afterward 

result.    A  memorial  to  Congress,  asking  for  sued  out,  and  a  revenue  bill  passed  to  provide 

the  submission  to  the  people  of  a  sixteenth  for  the  fiscal  year  1870-^71,  based  on  the  fol- 

amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  allow-  lowing  estimates: 

ing  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women,  was  adopted    OutBtandlng  ecilp  (about) $  78,000 

by  a  vote  of  66  to  9  in  the  House  of  Repre«en-    ^S?tobeSI!^OT*SriD ^*SS 

tatives,  but  was  laid  on  the  table  in  the  Senate  LegisiatiTe exposes,  lgn:^V^V^\V^y^'.'.V.'.V.'.    ao,ooo 

by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Lieutenant-G ovemor.  CommlMlon  and  mileage  of  County  Treasoren'.  *.     ao'ood 

The  Governor  had  occasion  to  exercise  the    l>tobabie  deilcienqr  in  collection  of  taxe. iOQ.ooo 

veto  power  once  during  the  session.    A  joint  Total $gb8,ooo 

resolution  had  been  adopted  to  appropriate  a  ^??°^*S^«^  P!?5i;^]!,;^*^^''*'  to  be  paid  by 

portion  of  the  sinking  fuid  to  the  payment  of       ^oonty  Treaame™  in  JnJy l^m 

*  *  current  legislative  expenses  and  the  salaries    !««*▼«•  to  be  provided  tor, 94TB;00D 

of  Supreme  and  District  Court  Judges  for  the  Provision  was  thus  made  for  redeeming  the 

year  1870."     This  the  (Governor  pronounced  scrip  of  the  State,  which  had  depreciated  in 

on  unwarranted  assumption  of  authority,  as  it  value  and  become  an  ii^ury  to  the  publio 

created  a  *^  favored  class  of  creditors  of  the  credit.    To  raise  the  sum  of  money  provided 

State  to  ttie  detriment  of  those  with  whom  the  for  in  this  bill,  a  tax  of  six  mills  on  a  dollar  is 

people  in  their  sovereign  capacity  have  made  a  required,  the  taxable  property '  of  the  State 

sacred  contract."  He  proceeded  to  show  where-  being  estimated  at  $85,000,000. 

in  this  action  was  in  violation  of  the  provisions  A  subject  of  great  importance  to  the  settlers 

of  the  constitution,  which  dedared  that  "the  in  Kansas  and  one  wmch  not  only  occupied 

Legislature  shall  provide  each  year  for  raising  a  large  share  of  attention  at  the  last  session  of 

revenue  sufficient  to  defray  the  current  ex-  the  Legislature,  but  occasioned  a  good  deal  of 

penses  of  the  State,"  and  that  the  proceeds  of  discussion  in  Congress,  was  that  of  a  diapoai- 

no  tax  shall  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose  tion  of  lands  heretofore  occupied  by  Indians, 

than  that  for  which  the  tax  was  levied.    Such  Large  tracts  of  territory  have  remained  nn- 

tampering  with  the  sinking  ftuid  as  was  pro-  disposed  of  by  the  Government,  some  of  which 

p63cd  by  this  resolution  he  thought  would  have  been  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Indians 

not  be  very  "cheering  to  publio  creditors  or  by  treaty  stipulations.    Gn  these  white  men 

satisfactory  to  a  tax-payinff  people  who  had  have  in  many  cases  formed  settlements,  either 

authoritatively  and  expres^y  prohibited  any  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Indian  oo- 
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cupants,  and  made  valuable  iraprovementg  with-  force  the  execation  of  the  laws.  This  pro- 
out  sufficiently  considering  the  validity  of  their  voked  the  ire  of  certain  persons  interesteS  in 
titles  either  to  the  land  or  the  increased  value  these  lands,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  in 
which  their  own  labor  has  given  to  it.  It  has  the  Legislature  at  their  instance,  appointing 
been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  that,  even  several  commissioners  to  investigate  the  ground 
where  a  regular  purchase  was  made,  no  valid  for  this  proceeding.  According  to  the  report 
title  could  be  given  by  the  Indians  without  the  of  a  majority  of  the  commissioners,  they  state: 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  As  early  as  February,  1869,  an  organization  existed 
Washington.  The  operations  of  speculators  in  on  those  lands  known  as  '*The  Land  League  |" 
these  lands  have  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  that  such  organization  still  exists  there,  and  that  its 

scandal,  and  allegations  of  fraud  have  been  ?;*°^«  ""^T.^.^J^^  Nentrid  Land  Home-Protectw 

r^^^uTZ^A^  «««;««♦  »x^««««a  :«  ^a;^»  Tv^+i^  «-:<.i.  Corps;"  that  it  was,  and  still  is,  a  secret  qvan  miU- 

freely  made  agwnst  persons  m  office,  both  with-  taiy  oJgMiiaation,  nimbering  fifteen  himared  men, 

11^  the  otate  and  at  the  national  capital.     Ihe  oommanded  by  a  general,  ana  drilled  into  regiments, 

members  of  Congress  from  Kansas  have  been  battalions  ana  companies,  commanded  by  colonels, 

so  far  involved  in  the  matter  that  a  resolution  lieutenant-coloneb,m^onf,  captains,  and  other  offl- 

was  offered  and    pressed  with    considerable  fltJ^V^  military  designations ;  that  one  of  the  ob- 

.        .    ViT^T     •  T  ^            1  •    ""    *;^"^/*^*»*'*"  jects  ofsaidorffanizationwas  to  prevent  the  buildinff 

vigor  in  the  Legislature,  askmg  both  the  ben-  of  the  MUsouri  Biver,  Fort  Scott,  and  Gulf  Kailroad 

ators  and  the  Representative  to  resign  their  through  the  Neutral  Lands,  nntil  James  F.  Joy  ' 

places.    Explanations  were  made  and  the  reso-  should  relinquish  his  right  or  claim  to  those  lands ; 

lution  did  not  pass,  but  very  serious  complaints  J^*^i  ^n  accordance  with  the  settled  purpose  of  the 


were  not  satisfactorily  explained,  and  which  threats  and  intimidation,  compel  its  removal  there- 
were  the  ground  of  a  determined  opposition  J^^;  that,  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  of 
to  his  reelection  during  the  politioal  campaign  J^  fZ^^^oI^i'^^i  ^^^h^^f. 

r«r®  ^®.  ,      -   ,             ,      «  .1     «         ,  County, on  those  lands;  also, that thev  arrested Colo- 

The  wish  of  the  people  of  the  State  has  un-  nel  J.  A.  J.  Chapman  and  Captain  John  Bunk,  Jr., 

doubtedly  been  that  the  Federal  Government  engineers  on  the  road,  together  with  their  party  of  as- 

should  take  steps  for  the  removal  of  all  Indian  jiatants  and  laborers,  and,  after  burning  the  wagons, 

tribes  from  th/ir  borders,  and  the  opening  of  l^^Xra^Sl^tKbo^nil^^o^lAeT^e^iS^ 

these  reserved  lands  to  settlers,  those   wno  party  from  the  lands,  with  orders  never  to  return  in 

have  already  taken  possession  receiving  a  good  the  employ  of  the  railroad  oompanv,  under  penalty  of 

title  to  their  farms  and  improvements,  and  death,  ana  that  they  then  marchea  Colonel  Chapman 

liberal  provision  being  made  from  this  fund  of  JSf.jM  ti^'^cor^fJ^m^llr^^^^ 

public  property  for  the  encouragement  of  rail-  ^ini^d  them,  and  administered  to  each  of  t&em  flf- 

road  enterprise  and  the  buudmg  up  of  schools,  teen  lashes,  and  then  ordered  them  to  leave,  to  never 

The  Indians,  too,  have  by  their  depredations  return,  ana  to  never  mention  what  had  occurred, 

caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  especially  to  y^^^r  penalty  of  death;   also,  that  they  forcibly 

♦i»^  <.A4.fi»JI  nTx^n  i<>,i^<i  T<ri.;^>i  ♦v.^«'  irxrvL.  I'^n^M  drovc  wom  the  Ime  of  the  railroad,  laborers,  agents, 

the  settlers  upon  lands  which  they  look  upon  ^^  ^^^^  employes,  and  from  tile  Neutrai  landi 

as  their  own,  and  there  has  been  a  reeling  that  many  persons  because  of  their  opposition  to  the 

they  should  be  removed  to  the  Indian  Tern-  lioague,  and  their  friendship  with  the  railroad  com- 

tory,  to  give  place  to  the  rapid  advancement  pany- 

of  civilization  in  Kansas.    There  has  been  in  -Aiter  an  investigation,  costing   the  State 

general  no  disposition  wilfully  to  encroach  $20,000,  the  commissioners  justified  the  Gov- 

upon  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  but  the  action  ^^^^  '^^  *^®  employment  of  a  military  force  in 

of  the  Government  in  behalf  of  the  settlers  has  suppressing  these  disorders,  and  further  state : 

not  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  which  We  find  that,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  troops  on 
they  have  made  in  cultivating  the  unoccupied  those  lands,  lawlessness  previuled,  and  terrorism 
wilderness,  and  almost  insensibly  they  have  reigned  there ;  that  but  for  their  presence  the  rail- 
become  involved  in  a  complication  of  Indian  wadco^J^aot  have  been  built  through  the  lands, 
u^owiuv  Aix»w**«^*  ***  »  wiu^AwauAvru  vr&  xuM.tc»u  ^^y  qq^j^j  persous  who  sdvocatod  the  building  of  the 

titles  and  claims  on  reservations  where  there  road  have  safely  remained  there.  We  further  find  that, 
was  scarcely  an  Indian  occupant  to  a  thousand  since  troops  have  been  stationed  on  those  hinds, 
acres.  The  troubles  which  nave  sprung  from  order  has  prevailed  throughout  that  rej^on,  although 
these  and  others  causes  led  to  several  attacks  *  ^«7  hostile  feeling  seems  stUI  to  exist  among  the 
^«  +1*^  ««♦♦!«»«  ««^  ^«  ,^o«4■:.^<.  /vf  »«n«rvA^  <»rrv*v  p^oplc ;  SO  luteuse,  mdeed,  that,  as  we  believe,  should 
on  the  settlers  and  on  parties  of  railroad  work-  ^^  'troops  be  removed,  collisions,  resulting  in  blood- 
men  last  sprmg,  and  on  one  or  more  occasions  shed,  would  ensue,  we  therefore  believe  that  there 
the  military  authorities  were  called  on  to  pro-  was  a  necessity  for  United  States  troops  on  the  Neu- 
tect  the  citizens.  The  judicious  distribution  tral  Lands  at  the  time  that  they  were  stationed  there; 
of  a  small  force  of  troops,  and  the  organization  "^^  ^®  ^^^®'  ^®^®^®  *****  *^  necessity  exists, 
of  a  voluntary  militia,  prevented  any  serious  Although  two  minority  reports  were  sub- 
outbreak,  mitted,  the  Legislature  adopted  the  views  of 
A  good  deal  of  disturbance  appears  to  have  the  majority  in  a  joint  resolution,  declaring : 

occurred  on  what  were  known  as  the  "Chero-       „,  ^      ^      „    .  ,         ,         .        „     . 

kee  Neutral  Lands,"  in  the  early  part  of  the  ,  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  action  of  his  Excel- 

jwov  A.^  v**w CM  *-««««,          v«^        Ji   ^    \  X'4.C  l«ncy  the  Governor,  m  causmg  the  supremacy  of  the 

year,  and  a  company  of  troops  was  sent  thith-  i^^,^^^  ^^  maintained,  by  having  the  troops  of  the 

er  by  the  Governor  to  preserve  order  and  en-  United  States  stationed  upon  thexTeutral Lands;  and 
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that,  while  wo  sympathize  with  peaceably-diBposed  follows  :    for  Gtovernor,  James  M.  Harvey  • 

Bottleni  upon  these  hind«,  wo  muBt  condemn  air  mob  Lieutenant-Governor,  P.  P.  Elder:  Secretary 

violence  and  resistance  to  law,  and  advise  all  parties  ^^   en.  j,      -nr     tt     o?      n         n       a   ^™^*^J 

interested  in  the  question  of  title  to  the  Neutral  J*      ^*^  m  '        '    o™^^^  ?    Auditor,    A. 

Lands  to  appeal  to  the  courts  and  peaceably  abide  Thoman;  Treasurer,  J.  E.  Hayes;  Attomey- 

the  decision  of  the  same.  General,  A.  L.  Williams;  Superintendent  of 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  appealing  to  Public  Instruction,  H.  D.  McOarty ;  Associate 

Congress  for  the  passage  of  measures  which  Justice  in  the  Supreme  Court,  D.  J.  Brewer. 

would  settle  all  questions  of  title  to  these  and  The  platform  adopted  by  the  oonvention  was 

other  lands,  and  provide  for  the  speedy  re-  m  follows : 

moval  of  the  Indians  from  the  State.  I.  The  Union  Bepublican  party  of  Kansas,  in  dele- 

A  vigorous  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  8^^  convention  assembled,  reaffirms  its  adhereaioe 

by  Senator  Ross  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  i*^»  ^^^J^  faith  in,  the  principles  of  universal  liber- 

people,  but  aU  his  labors,  according  to  hi,  own  ^cT'pSl'^l'o'Sr^^  lu^^'Ufi.l^llTeSf  iSS 

representations,  were  rendered  futile.  upon  whidi  it  has  now  securely  and  forever  eatab- 

Several    bills    and   Vesolutions   passed  the  llshed  the  foundations  of  the  Government. 

United  States  Senate  at  the  session  of  1869-  II-  It  points  with  pride  to  a  career  of  victory  un- 

♦70  providing  for  the  sale  of  reserved  lands  ***^^1^  ^^  ^-^^^l^  of  national  cowardice,  wrong, 

J«;i  ii,      ^    Jr    1    i?  Avl  T  /•  -.     V.  Z  Ix!     *""'^''  or  inhumanity.    It  has,  during  its  administration  of 

and  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  but  they  were  pubUc  affairs,  crusheTthe  most  gigantic  rebellion 

defeated  m  the  House  of  Representatives  by  that  ever  assailed  the  Government,  broken  the 

the  opposition  or  the  inaction  of  Mr.  Clarke,  shackles  of  a  race  lonji^  enslaved,  and  elevated  them 

who  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In-  ^  ^^  di^ty  and  pivileees  of  citironahip,  enacted 

^anAffdrs.    Hte  cou«e  in  reference  to  aU  ^J^^^i^^i^Z^Sh^T^  i^,^^%^ 

these  matters  of  the  Indian  lands,  ana  the  ways  across  the  continent,  secured  the  recognition 

rights  of  settlers  thereon,  is  thus  summed  up  of  the  doctrine  of  expatriation,  and  in  all  thinga 

b  V  Senator  Ross :  proved  itself  equal  to  the  sacred  trusts  committed  to 

Ho  has  not  brought  to  the  coMidMitlon  of  the  hl  The  BepabUoan  p«rtT,  irith  raoh  a  recorf. 

Homo  .  eingle  meuiure  for  the  benefit  of  the  eet-  needs  to  make  no  flra^ng^mbe.  of  fiiture  Si^ 


committee 

thtli'bfh^"**"'"'*  "-"-«v  «v.^*^»  «  o«.|5*«  ^w«  «  express  the  convictions  and  purpose  of  thcpaity^ 

He  has  obstructed,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  in\jA^^St\i^J''^^^^ 

the  passage  of  such  lu,  Lve  S^en  passed  by  th^Senl  ^oilSon 'f f  T;ii^,*'the"SS^chiLm^^^       Sj 

He  has  attempted  to  bring  obloquy  upon  those  '^''l^'*Si^i«o?ln!?«'irl?^?th^^ 

who  have  endeavored  to  ser?e  the^ntereSts  of  the  ,_^-l^Pr'_^.^^^^?^f^'7«_^.^fr^i^'^'l_'*?..^^ 


These  matters  are  mentioned  at  some  length  ^'^  promote  economy,  national  honesty,  domestic 

here  because  they  formed  almost  the  sole  topic  •^^£^'^;5^i{?^^f^J,!;rw  *  T^^I^^'^J.^'V^ 

^i?  J*      -  •  _>  '-^  A.    Oi.  i.    J     •      ax,                   J  to  the  end  that  we  may  nave  a  eovemment  of  laws 

of  discussion  m  the  State  during  the  year,  and  g^d  not  of  men.          -^             » 

the  principal  issue  in  the  congressional  elec-  V.  We  cordially  indorse  the  patriotic,  honest,  and 

tion,  which  is  virtually  a  State  affair,  as  but  economical  Administration  of  President  Grant,  and 

one  Representative  is  sent  to  Washington.   Mr.  i»»^  with  satlsfactipn  the  rapid  reduction  of  the  na- 

Olarke  was  seeking  for  reelection,  and  his  al-  ^.'l?^  ?^5V''^°^ '**!•"*♦•      ^^11^^^^^^ 

vy*«*-.«  T  <»  0v^«ii.tu(^  xvA^  x^c^Avvuvu,  **"»*^  "*o  «"  enues  and  honest  application  of  them  brought  about 

leged  disregard  of  the  mterests  and  wishes  of  vi.  In  the  struggle  now  gomg  on  in  Europe  our 

the  people  was  the  occasion  of  a  vigorous  op-  svmpathies  are  heartily  with  tne  German  people. 

position  in  his  own  party.  Their  triumph  is  a  victory  of  liberal  principles.    We 

In  the  political  campaign,  as  already  stated,  l^^"^  ^  ™  '"''^'^^^7.^  ^^  Napoleonic  dyiiasjr, 

*^^^  '^'mir>Airs^i  in^^  «r«i  *\!J^ir.^*ir^^  /•  Ar.f^A  "^^  esmestly  pray  that  the  war  may  result  in  the 

*^«P,™^^F,,  ^^t  ^5,*  *^®  election  or  defeat  organization  and  permanent  esUblishment  of  a  re- 

of  Sidney  Clarke  for  Congress.    At  the  County  publican  form  of  government  in  France  and  other 

Convention  the  main  question  in  the  selection  European  nations, 

of  delegates  for  the  General  Republican  Con-  ^II.  That  the  BwubUoan  party  stands  pledged  t© 

vention  was  whether   the    candidates  were  "^^t^^  u^I'^ihSf  ^^ 

ti  m^  X,    If       II      i^  rxi     ^  *            n     -rw  upon  tuo  Isto  rebols,  in  tne  some  measure  as  the 

"  Clarke  men,"  or     anti-Clarke  men."    Dur-  efirit  of  disloyalty  may  die  out  and  may  be  consiat- 

mg  the  summer  anti-Clarke  meetings  were  ent  with  the  safety  of  the  loyal  people, 

held,  and  resolutions  against  the  reflection  of  VIII.  In  the  distribution  of  public  lands  and  In- 

the  derelict  member  were  adopted.    The  re-  4*^»?/®"^^S»  ''^  demand  the  full  protecUon  of  the 

onif  «roa  ♦T^-*  «,T..v«  *v>*  a*^4.^  rLn^A«4^^»  «.^*  Hghts  of  BottleTS,  and  the  reservation  of  the  sixteenth 

suit  was,  that  when  the  State  Convention  met  ^^  thhty^ixth  sections  to  which  the  State  is  entitled 

at  Xopeka,  on  the  8tn  ot  September,  the  ma-  for  educational  purposes.    Wholesale  grants  of  ter- 

iority  were  pledged  against  his  renomination.  ritory  to  speculators  are  unfavorable  to  the  interests 

On  the  first  regular  ballot  the  vote  stood,  87  ofthe  oommunitjr,  and  inconsistent  with  the  objects 

for  D.  P.  Lowe,  and  77  for  Qarke,  and  the  ^'L^^j^V^,?  ^*'T^  l^?u*^  ^i^^^ 

former  was  declared  nominated  for  the  Forty-  iTlia"^^fi^at"Ss''^^^^                 tJnS^fi^ 

second  Congress.    The  rest  of  the  ticket  was  as  and  insist  that  such  lands  be  undeniably  opened  to 
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actual  settlement,  at  not  more  than  one  dollar  and 
twen^-ftve  cents  per  acre. 

The  policy  of  gn^ntlng  subsidies  of  public  lands  to 
capitalista  and  monopolies  is  condemned,  and  we 
repudiate  the  action  of  certain  of  our  Bepublican 
Bepresentatives  in  Congress  in  the  sale  of  the  Chero- 
kee Neutral  Lands. 

After  this  action  by  the  convention,  Mr. 
Clarke  is  said  to  have  nsed  his  infinenceto 
divide  the  party  on  local  issaes,  to  secure  the 
nomination  of  two  separate  tickets  for  local 
officers.  The  Republican  State  Central  Com> 
mlttee,  in  a  published  card,  made  the  following 
statements : 

We  have  the  unpleasant  fact  forced  upon  our  at- 
tention in  the  very  outset  of  our  endeavors  to  com- 
plete arrangements  for  the  campaign,  that  the  Hon. 
Sidney  Clarke,  the  present  member  of  Congress,  ob- 
jects, not  only  to  giving  us  aid  himself,  but  that  he 
u  exerting  all  his  influence  in  preventing  those, 
who  are  ei^oyinff  the  profits  and  emoluments  of  posi- 
tion accorded  them  by  the  partiality  of  the  party, 
from  making  contributions.  The  committee  have 
proof  that  he  is  expending,  and  has  been  expending, 
large  sums  for  the  purpose  of  oontinuinff  himself  in 
office,  and  has  made  assessments  upon  office-holders, 
on  the  grounds  of  his  pretence  that  they  are  under 
obligations  to  him  for  their  positions,  and  not  the 
paortv :  and  that  he  is  using  the  money  so  collected 
to  divide  and  breed  discord  and  inharmony  in  the 
party  and  in  localities.  Both  his  money  thus  pro- 
cure*d,  and  the  fuU  force  of  his  aimiment,  are  used  to 
defeat  the  Bepublican  nominees  for  legialative  office, 
and  elect  Democratio  candidates.  Kow,  the  ques- 
tion presents  itself,  Shall  the  means  and  influence  of 
the  party  be  scattered  and  misapplied  to  gratify  the 
inordinate  ambition  of  one  man,  or  shaU  they  be 
combined  to  keep  it  orgamxed  and  to  advance  its 


principles  and  high  aims,  by  securing  for  it  the 
largest  and  most  pronounced  triumph  f  You  must 
answer  this  question  as  best  suits  you.  but  it  is  well 
that  all  should  remember  that  Mr.  Clarke  is  Con- 
gressman by  the  voice  of  the  Bepublican  party,  and 
that  a  period  has  been  put  to  his  official  career  in 
that  capacity  by  a  flat  of  the  party.  It  is  a  voluntary 
matter  with  you  to  choose  whom  jou  will  aid  in  this 
election — the  Bepublican  party,  in  its  legitimately- 
organized  character,  or  Mr.  Clarke,  who  has  alreaay 
illustrated  his  fealty  to  the  party  and  attachment  to 
its  great  principles,  by  revenging  himself  upon  it 
for  not  continuing  to  uvor  him  with  its  legislative 
honors. 

The  information  is  overwhelming  of  Clarke's  per- 
fldy  and  puipose  to  defeat  the  Bepublican  nominees 
for  the  Legislature  not  in  favor  of  him,  and  of  his 
unfriendly  action  toward  Judge  Lowe  and  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Democratic  convention  was  held  at 
Topeka  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  nomi- 
nated Isaac  Sharp  for  Governor,  and  K.  C. 
Foster  for  member  of  Congress. 

The  election  occurred  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  Repub- 
lican candidates.  The  whole  vote  for  Gov- 
ernor was  60,064,  of  which  Harvey  received 
40,061,  and  Sharp  20,088,  making  the  mfgority 
of  the  former  20,028.  The  vote  for  member 
of  Congress  was  61,120;  for  Lowe,  40,868; 
for  Foster,  20,767;  Lowe's  mivjority  19,606. 

The  population  of  Kansas,  according  to  the 
census  of  1870,  is  879,497,  an  increase  of 
285.99  per  cent,  since  1860,  when  it  numbered 
107,206.  The  following  is  a  full  statement  by 
counties  : 


COniTTIES. 


AUen 

Anderson  . . . . 

Atchison 

Barbour 

Barton 

Bonrbon 

Breckiaridge. 

Brown 

Butler 

Chase 

Cherokee 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cload 

Coffee 

Comanche . . . 

Cowley 

Crawford . . . . 

Bavis 

Bldrinson.... 

l^niphaa 

Bom 

Bonglas 

EUie 

Ellsworth.... 

Ford 

Fraoklin 

Graham , 

Greenwood . . 
Godfrey 


1S70. 


7,028 

6.320 

15,607 

•  •  •  • 

% 

16,076 

•  •  •  • 

6,824 

8,086 

1,975 

11,088 

S,942 
2,823 
6,201 

■  ■  •  • 

1.174 
8,160 
8,928 
8,048 
18,969 

2(i,604 

1,886 

1,186 

•  • « . 

10,885 

•  •  «  » 

8,484 


1860. 


8,062 
2,400 
7,729 
6,101 


8,197 

2,607 

487 

808 


168 

•  ■  •  « 

2,842 


1,168 

878 

8,063 

88 

8,687 


8,090 

• .  • » 
758 
19 


C0UNTU8. 


Gore 

Harper 

Hodgeman... 
Howard.. .... 

Hmter. 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

Jewell 

Johofion 

Kiowa 

Labette 

Leavenworth. 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Lykins 

Lvon 

Madfeon 

Marlon 

Marshall 

McPherson... 

McGhee 

Miami 

MitcheU 

Montij^)mer7 . 

Morru , 

Nemaha 

Ness 

Neosho 

Norton 

OsajB^e 


1870. 


«,794 

158 

6,063 

13,536 

207 

13,681 

•  •  ■  • 

9,973 

62,444 

616 

12,174 

•  *  •  ■ 

8,024 

•  «  ■  • 

763 

«  •  •  * 

788 

•  •  •  ■ 

11,725 

465 

7,564 

9,226 

7,389 

2 

10,906 


1860. 


1,986 
4,459 

•  •  •  • 

4,864 


12,606 

•  •  ■  • 

6,886 
4,980 

•  •  •  • 

636 

74 
2,280 

■  •  •  • 

1,601 


770 
2,436 


7,648 '     1,113 


COUNTIES. 

isro. 

Osbom 

88 

2,127 
179 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  • « 
1,281 

6,105 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

156 
4,246 

•  •  ■  • 

18,121 
66 

•  •  •  • 
«  •  •  • 

166 

••JS 

4,081 

6,694 

8,8*7 

10,019 

Otoe 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

PhiUips 

Potawatamie 

Pratt 

Beno , . 

Bepablic 

Rice 

Riley 

Rooks. 

Rush 

Rassell 

Saline 

Sedgwick 

Shawnee 

Smith 

Staflbrd.. 

Kiimner ......* 

Treffo.  ........... ! 

Wabaimflee 

Wallace 

Washington........ 

wusott. :.. 

Woodaon , . , 

Wyandott 

Total 

879,487 

1660. 


288 


1,629 


1,224 


8,513 


1,028 

•  •  «  • 

383 

27 

1,488 
2,609 


107,206 


The  six  largest  cities  of  the  State  are  the 
following:  Leav^worth,  20,665  inhabitants; 
Lawrence,  8,815;  Atchison,  7,011;  Topeka, 
5,796;  Fort  Scott,  4,160;  Junction  Oitj,  8,100. 

The  finances  of  the  State  ore  in  a  promising 
condition.  Its  liabilities  amount  to  $1,698,- 
306.52,  and  its  resources  to  $905,729.02.  The 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
were   $1,423,696.17,    and    the    expenditures 


$1,867,611.92,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance 
of  $60,847.14. 

The  following  are  the  educational  statistics 
of  the  year,  which  show  a  considerable  increase 
over  the  preceding  twelve  months : 

Kumberof  school  districts 2,068 

Increase  for  the  year 861 

Number  of  male  persopa  betwen  the  ages  of 

5andai  years 6S,264 

Increase  for  the  year 4,247 
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Nombpr  of  female  persons  of  school  ago 66,969  cember  24,  1789 ;  died  at  Delafield,  Wis.,  May 

Increase  for  the  year 18,479  nv    lo^n     Vr         '       j        x  j     a  r^i       tv*  tC  r 

Total  nnmber  of  persons  of  school  age 1(»^344  ^^)  lo7U.     lie  was  eclncatea  at  Uommbia  Col- 

Increase  for  the  year. w.-WT  lege,  New- York  Oitv,  ffradaating  in  1809.  Af- 

^S^L"?!."!^.*  ?^""^.  ?.";"'^.  .*".  .^°^'*?  82,188  *«'  spending  some  time  in  teachLg  and  in  the 

locrease  for  die  year 1^080  Btudj  of  theologj,  he  beeame  asifistant  minis- 

^SSI^Ib''''''"'^^^"*'"'®""'"®'*^^"^"''  81086  ^®'  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  in  1811, 

Increase  torVhoycar*.'.".'*.'.".*.".*!".'.*..*!.*  ft\s&i  ^^^  remained  there  till  1881 ;  he  was  called  to 

Whole  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  pubUc  the  rectorship  of  St.  Paul's,  Norwalk,  in  1831, 

toci^sefortbeyearV.V.V^'*.^  ^jS?  ^^^  inl836  was  consecrated  missionary  bishop 

Averace  dally  attendance  in  pnbUcscboois'.'.  89|40i  of  Missouri  and  Indiana,  being  the  first  mis- 

Ay.r.5lJSSS?/ttaV.S^.hiib4»tiikht8.»moSS!  "on^T  .bUhop  pt  the . Protegtant  EpUoopal 

Increase  for  the  year 7 . .    .8  months.  Church  m  America.    His  labors  were  Tery 


ar- 

*    hicreasefortheTear! ■.'.;; '///.*. ■.*.'..;!!;             M  ^^Iness.     When  dioceses  were  organized  in 

Nnmber  of  female  teachers  employed  Id  pab*  these  States,  he  was  transferred,  at  bis  own 

""  iSllllS^foraiy«r;;;.;.;::;:: ^'*S  '•®<i'»«»>  *?. »  »«f  i^isdonary  add,  th«  xem- 

Arersge  wages  paid  to  male  teachers  in  pub-  torj  of  Wisconsm,  to  which  Iowa,  and  subse* 

lie  schools........ $»eo  qnently  Minnesota,  was  added.    In  18548epa- 

Increase  for  the  year 2  68  *     j*^            v     •    -.  -l                     •      i   •     iif- 

ATeraae  waees  paid  to  female  teachers  in  rate  Qioceses  naying  been  organized  m  w  is- 

pabuc  schools 81 10  coDsin  and  Iowa,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 

Am<«S';Sribrtol35«'WiiiiV.-.V.V.;.;;.    «8,»»m  of  Wisconsto.    in  ISeS  notwithstanding  Ms 

Increase  for  the  year 85,686  87  great  age,  he  attended  the  General  Council  of 

-^°°?L®iS25j?JET'!i;!*""^*°^^®°***'     SSSiS  Bishops,  in  London,  and  received  from  Cam- 
increase  for  the  year 19.800  97  i^'j-rr*          •j.xilj                ^TT-rw       Tfi. 

Amount  received  on  the  seml-annoaldlyldcnd  bnoge  Umversity  tne  degree  oi  LJL.  I) .     iiisn- 

of  State  school  money 189.967  87  op  Kemper  was  highly  esteemed,  not  only  by 

AmonS*lS^%*dUriSux  for  t^^^             *^'"'  ^  the  members  of  his  oto  communion,  but  by 

port  of  phbiic  schools 618,888  86  all  who  knew  him,  for  his  courteous  manners, 

Increase  for  the  year. 89,889  87  hig  attainments  as  a  scholar,  and  his  abundant 

Total  amount  derived  from  varions  sources  .  oi*i.».«*«v«w  cw  a  0vuvi«x,  oux*  uw  aL/uuunu* 

for  public  schools 878,041  41  missionary  labors  on  the  frontier. 

Increase  for  the  year     .. .            107,780  94  KENNEDY,  JOHK   Pendleton,  LL,  D.,  an 

^SS^brici^leTsto^^^^^                 .^*.?:           1,601  American  statesman,  scholar,  and  author,  bom 

Increase  for  the  year '888  in  Baltimore,  Md.,   October,  1T95;   died  in 

Total  vaiue^ofscho^^^^^^^  l^ewpor^R.).,  August  18,1870.    He  gradu- 

^                               «»,i««i  ated  at  Baltimore  College,  in  1812.    In  1814 

The  State  University,  at  Lawrence,  is  in  a  he  entered  the  army  as  a  Tolunteer,  taldng 
flourishing  condition,  and  three  new  buildings  part  in  the  battles  of  Bladensburg  and  North 
are  in  course  of  construction.  An  Agricultural  Point.  After  leaving  the  service  he  devoted 
College  is  in  successful  operation  at  Manhattan,  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted 
It  has  a  liberal  endowment,  derived  from  a  to  the  bar  in  1816.  Two  years  after  that  event 
donation  of  90,000  acres  of  land  from  the  Gen-  he  made  his  first  essay  in  authorship  by  pub- 
eral Government.  There  is  a  Normal  Bchool  lishing,  in  connection  with  Peter  Hoffmann 
at  Emporia,  attended  during  the  year  by  190  Cruse,  ''*'  The  Ked  Book,''  a  series  of  misoolla- 
male  and  181  female  students.  neous  articles  in  prose  and  verse,  issued  every 

There  is  a  Blind  Asylum  at  Wyandott,  at  fortnight.  In  1820  he  was  elected  to  the  Mary- 

which  there  were  28  pupils  during  the  year.  landHouseof  Delegates,  and  reohosen  the  next 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Olathe  had  41  two  years.  In  1828  he  received  from  President 

inmates  supported  at  an  expense  of  (6,600.  Monroe  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  le- 

The  Asylum  for  tlie  Insane  at  Ossawattamie  gation  to  Chili,  but  was  led  to  withdraw  his 

had  charge  of  41  persons  at  the  close  of  the  acceptance  before  the  mission  sailed.    Being 

year.    On  tbe  80th  of  November  there  were  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Whig  party,  he 

209  convicts  in  the  Penitentiary,  an  increase  labored  diligently  with  his  pen  in  defence  of 

of  23  during  the  year.   Tliere  were  no  escapes,  his  political  opinions.    He  was  always  an  ac- 

but  one  death,  and  very  little  sickness  in  the  tive  opponent  of  the  extension  of  slaveiy,  and 

institution.  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  pro* 

The  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  was  finished  on  tection  to  American  industry.  In  1881  he  was 
the  16th  of  August,  and  extends  from  Kansas  a  delegate  to  tbe  National  Convention  of  the 
City,  Mo.,  to  Denver,  making,  with  the  Denver  Friends  of  Manufkcturing  Industry,  and  was 
Pacific  Railroad,  which  connects  with  the  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  an  ad- 
Union  Pacific  at  Cheyenne,  a  line  of  785  miles,  dress  setting  forth  the  proteetionist  view.  In 
The  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  and  Galveston  1888  he  was  elected  to  Congress  upon  the 
Ridlroad  has  been  opened  to  Humboldt,  on  its  Protection  platform,  and  soon  became  a  lead- 
way  to  the  southern  coast.  ing  member  in  the  House.    In  the  presidential 

KEMPER,  Right  Rev.  Jacksox,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  campaign  of  1840  he  was  one  of  the  electors 

Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  on  the  Harrison  ticket.    In  1841  he  was  again 

of  Wisconsin,  an  American  clergyman  bom  in  elected  to  Congress,  and  was  prominent  in  the 

Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  County,  N,  Y.,  De-  controversy  between  President  Tyler  and  the 
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Whig  party.  In  1848  he  was  once  more  re-  will  account  for  the  decrease  of  population  in 
tamed  to  Congress.  At  the  next  election  he  some  fifteen  others.  About  fourteen  have 
was  defeated  by  a  small  vote,  but  in  1846  was  fallen  off  from  other  causes.  Some  counties 
returned  to  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  have  decreased  because  tiie  abolition  of  slavery 
and  made  Speaker.  In  1852  Mr.  Kennedy  was  has  induced  many  negroes  and  not  a  few  whites 
appointed  by  Mr.  Fillmore  Secretary  of  the  to  migrate  to  the  cities  and  towns  located  on 
if avy,  an  office  in  which  two  of  his  literary  rivers  and  railroads.  Paris,  Lexington,  Frank- 
brethren — Paulding  and  Bancroft — had  pre-  fort,  and  other  cities,  have  grown  by  accessions 
ceded  him.  It  was  mainly  to  his  efforts  wiiile  from  the  rural  population  of  their  own  and  the 
in  this  position  that  the  success  of  Commo-  surrounding  counties.  The  net  increase  of 
dore  Perry's  Japan  Expedition,  and  of  Br.  Jefferson  County,  including  Louisville,  is  29,- 
Kane's  second  Arctic  voyage,  was  due.  On  the  581,  but  the  population  of  Louisville  was  68,083 
accession  of  Franklin  Pierce  to  the  presidency,  in  1860,  and  is  now  100,782 — showing  an  in- 
Mr.  Kennedy  retired  finally  from  political  life,  crease  of  82,699 — while  the  population  of 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  true  to  his  Jefferson  County,  without  the  city,  was  21,871 
record,  he  warmly  espoused  the  Northern  in  1660,  and  is  now  but  18,208,  showing  a  de- 
aide,  and,  after  the  close  of  the  struggle,  ac-  crease  of  8,168. 

tively  advocated  the  election  of  General  Grant  There  are  20,668,652  acres  of  land  in  the 

to  the  presidency.    At  the  time  of  his  death  State,  valued  at  $217,672,626,  and  61,585  town 

he  was  provost  of  his  Alma  Mater,  the  Uni-  lots,  worth  $98,546,957.  The  number  of  horses 

versity  of  Maryland,  Vice-President  of  the  in  the  State  was  851,205,  and  their  value  $21,- 

>^urylaRd  Historical  Society,  and  a  member  of  125,808;  mules,  88,472,  valued  at  $5,850,814; 

many  seientifie  and  literary  associations.    He  cattle,  620,718,  value  $7,911,460.   The  amount 

was  also  chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  the  of  taxable  property  owned  by  negroes  is  stated 

Peabody  Academy  of  Baltimore,  and  a  mem-  at  $2,528,671. 

ber  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  The  State  debt  of  Kentucky  at  the  end  of 

Southern  Educational  Fund.      His  principal  the  fiscal  year,  which  falls  on  the  10th  of  Oc- 

literary  works  were   ^'Swallow  Barn;  or,  a  tober,  was  $1,424,894,  of  which  $66,894  is 

Sojourn  in  the  Old  Domiuion,^^  a  sketch  of  over-due.   The  past-due  indebtedness  is  repre- 

Virginia  life  and  customs,  published  in  1882.  sented  by  bonds  of  the  State,  as  follows : 

"  Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  a  tale  of  the  Tory  j^^^^  ^^^^     ^       ^^^  ^ntenst,  daeMay, 

flscendency,^^  1885.     This  was  an  historical       1865 $6,000  00 

novel,  giving  the  experience  of  a  soldier  in  the  ^on^  bearfog  5  per  cent.  Iniereet,  due  April,            ^ 

Revolution,  and  it  achieved  a  decided  success.  Bonds  bearing  o  per  cent,  interept,'  diie  Juiy,' 

" Rob  of  the  Bowl,"  a  novel  detaUing  the  an-    ^lay...... •••••"•:;••:   M»000  00 

dent  troubles  between  the  Roman  Catholics  ^°?S^!^.*?!!'!*?!^.*^*!^''^T.^^^           894  00 

and  Protestants  in  Maryland,  followed  in  1888.  Bonds  bearing  6  percent,  interest,'  dne  Koyein- 

"Annals  of  Quodlibet,"  a  political  satire,  was       ber,iBTO ^48^0»00 

published  in  1840.     "Life  of  William  Wirt,"  $6S,894  00 

1849,  an  exceedingly  valuable  work,  as  it  con-  That  portion  of  the  debt  not  due  is 

tains  much  of  the  political  history  of  the  time,  represented  by  the  following  bonds : 
which  the  author  was  specially  qualified  to 

record  Among  the  minor  literary  prodno-  gsSf.sitSiSllSisS:::::::::::::::::::::   MSS 

tions  of  Mr.  Kennedy  were  numerous  dis-    Bonds  mataring  in  1878 Si9,ooooo 

courses  delivered  on  public  occasions,  and  a    1**°2"™*?"!°*!^  JSJ ^S'Sffi  S 

,      .       -  A  •v-i.»  J.  •   j»     1        "*r  Bonds  maturing  in  1875 90,000  00 

host   Of   contributions   to    perioaicals.     Many     Bonds  maturing  in  1878 2,000  00 

excellent  political  papers  issued  from  his  pen ;    Military  bondfl,^)earing  6  per  cent  interest,  

among  them  his  "Defence  of  the  Whigs"  in      ^aeinisos mmao 

1844,  and  a  review  of  Oambreleng^s  report  on  |i,4!M,8M  00 

commerce  and  navigation,  in  which  he  pre-  mi.    «•  i^.      -n     ji                  ^          i.  ^v   • 

aents  able  argumente  in  fevor  of  a  protective  ^  The  Sinking  Fund  resources  to  meet  this  m- 

tariff.    While  he  achieved  great  success  in  his  dehtedness  are  : 

novels,  he  will  be  lonirest  remembered  by  his  M«nce  to  the  Trewnnr  October  IQl  lOTO. . .     $406,806  M 

i; V«i^'  ?  w-^  11  I •     u  T?  x-           T  xu    TKr\,i      M  Amonnt  belonging  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  bnt 

"  Life  of  Wirt,"  his  " Defence  of  the  Whigs,"       not  traneferwd  ? : 82,658  81 

and  his  other  political  and  biographical  writ-  -^o^* Jp^^i  ^?  *!?**i?  ^"^  ^  ^®°"       ^a^a^  aa 

:%..«•      tt;-  iM*-^^^  ;<>  .a.mo.VaV.i^  ^«  U-  <>;«»*>14a;  tncky  River  Navigation  Company 10,000  00 

ingS.     His  style  is  remarkable  for  its  SimpllCl-  ^^^q  J^res  Bank  oJ  Kentucky  etock,  at  par      778,890  00 

ty,  vigor,  clearness,  and  elegance.  4OO0hareiBankofLoiiiaT]lleBtock,atpar..       40,000  00 

KElTtUCKY     From  the  return,  of  the  "^cSSSS;  L^^nlS^RSlJSS'r:!'!':      «.ooooo 

Federal  census,  taken  m  1870  (see  table  on  9,178  shares,  stock  of  Lexington  and  Frank- 

the  following  page),  it  appears  that  Kentucky  «  *>?  ^*J"«&i?;"™^i^^SS  ^^i<  "y     *S'S2  22 

u.-  «    ^^^r,\L^i^    Ip  1  001  Am     ^\.\^\.  «i.^^l  Bonds  of  Louisville  and  Frankfort  Ballroad.        74,519  60 

has  a   population  01   1,821,001,  wnicn  snows  Tamplke  road  stock  held  by  State  to  va- 

an  increase  of  165,820  since  1860.     This  gain  rloas  tamplkes  in  Kentucky,  amounting 

fa  dtetributedaniongabont  eighty  cotmties.  ^^.^Tt^S^'^i^^^^^^o^^l     «*•«"» 

Of  the  remaining  thirty-nve,  six  are  new  coun-  in?  Fand  under  several  acts  of  the  L^s- 

ties,  formed  since  1860  out  of  territory  then  latare  to HevenneDenartment proper.....      815,179  96 

included  in  other  counties.    Their  formation  $s,589,897  46 
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COUNTIKS. 

Adair 

Allen 

Andereon 

Ballard 

Barren 

Bath 

Boone 

Bourbon 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt 

Breckenridge . 

Bttimt 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Callaway 

Campbell 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey. 

Christian 

Clark 

Chiy 

Clinton 

Crittenden 

Cumberland. . . 

DavieBS 

Edmondcon . . . 

Elliott 

EettU 

Fayette 

Fleming 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Garrard 

Grant 


1870. 


11,0G6 

10,298 

6,449 

12,678 

17,780 

10,145 

10,60« 

14,863 

8,673 

9,615 

11,409 

6,678 

18,440 

7,781 

9,404 

10,8S6 

9,400 

27,406 

6,189 

7,609 

8,884 

23,227 

10,88-i 

8,297 

6,497 

9,881 

7,690 

20,714 

4,469 

4,488 

9,196 

26,666 

13,898 

7,877 

16,800 

6,161 

6,074 

10,876 

9,629 


1860. 


9,609 

9,187 

7,401 

8,692 

16,665 

12,118 

11,196 

14,816 

6044 

9,301 

11,021 

4,980 

13,236 

7,289 

7,927 

9,318 

9,915 

20.009 

6,678 

8,618 

6,466 

21,627 

11,484 

6,652 

6,781 

8,796 

7,340 

16,549 

4,645 

■  ■  •  • 

6,886 
22,699 
12,489 

6,888 
12,694 

6,317 

6,066 
10,581 

8,866 


COUNTIES, 

Gravea 

GrayBon 

Greene 

Greenup 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harlan 

Harrison 

Hart 

Henderson.... 

Henry 

Hickman 

Hopkins 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jessamine. . . . 

John  Bell 

Johnson 

Kenton 

Knox 

La  Rue 

Laurel 

Lawrence 

Lee , 

Letcher 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Livingston . . . . 

Logan , 

Lyon 

Madison 

Magoffin 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

McCracken.... 

McLean 

Meade 

Menifee 


1870. 

1890. 

;?»898 

16,288 

11,680 

7,982 

9,379 

8,806 

11,468 

8,760 

6,691 

6,213 

16,705 

15,189 

4,415 

6,494 

12,993 

18,779 

13,687 

10,848 

18,457 

14,962 

11,066 

11,949 

8,458 

7,006 

13,827 

11,875 

4,647 

3,087 

118,958 

89,401 

8,638 

9,465 

3,781 

•  •  •  • 

7,494 

5,806 

86,096 

25,467 

8,294 

7,707 

8,236 

6,801 

6,016 

6,488 

8,497 

7,601 

8,056 

•  «  •  ■ 

4,608 

8,904 

9,115 

8,861 

10,947 

10,647 

8,200 

7,218 

20,429 

19,021 

6,233 

5,807 

19,643 

17,207 

4,684 

3,485 

12,888 

18,698 

9,465 

6,982 

18,126 

18,222 

18,988 

10.800 

7,614 

6,144 

9.485 

8,898 

1,986 

•  •  •  « 

covrsTits. 

Mercer 

Met«alf 

Monroe 

MonCgomefy. 

Morgan 

Mechlenberg. 

Kelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton 

Peny 

Pike 

Powell 

Pulaski 

Boherteon... 
Rock  Castle.. 

Rowan 

RnsseU 

Scott 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Spencer 

Tuylor 

Todd 

Trigg 

Trimble 

Union 

Warren 

Washington . 

Wayne 

Webster 

Whitley 

Wolfe 

Woodford. . . . 

Total.. 


isre. 


18,144 

7,931 

9.381 

7,557 

5.975 

12,638 

14,804 

9,199 

15,561 

9,087 

14,800 

8,8S9 

14,080 

4^4 

9,662 

2,599 

17,670 

6,S99 

7,146 

2,991 

6,809 

11,607 

15,788 

0,573 

6,956 

8,296 

12,612 

18,686 

6,677 

18,640 

21,742 

12,464 

10,603 

10,987 

8,278 

3,603 

8,840 


18«0. 


1,321,001 


18,701 

6,746 

a561 

7,859 

0,837 

10,726 

15,789 

11,020 

12,209 

7,2S3 

18,71» 

5,335 

ia443 

8.960 

7,384 

%VS7 

17,201 

.... 

6,848 


6,894 
14,417 
16,4» 
BMB 
6.188 
7,461 

ii,ns 

11,061 

6,880 

19,791 

i7,aao 

ll,ffl6 
10,1" 


7,768 

•  •  •  • 

11,819 


1,155,681 


This  leaves  a  sarplns  in  the  resources  of  the 
Sinking  Fnnd  of  $1,114,908.46.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable snm  still  due  from  the  United  States 
to  the  State  of  Kentacky  for  money  advanced 
for  military  expenses  dnring  the  war.  Of  this, 
$1T6,884.57  were  collected  daring  the  year, 
and  $1,178,761.86  remain  to  be  paid. 

The  revenue  of  the  State  during  the  last 

fiscal  year  was : 

Amonnt  received  from  eheriffis  from  October 

11, 1869,  to  October  10, 1870 $707,801  41 

Amonnt  received  i^m  corporations 217,300  70 

Total $994,603  11 

Balance  in  Treasary  on  October  10, 1869 78,148  83 

$996,750  98 

The  expenditures  amounted  to  $1,082,689.92, 
leaving  a  deficit  on  the  10th  of  October,  1870, 
of  $85,888.99.  This  deficit  was  caused  by  ex- 
traordinary  appropriations  made  by  the  last 
Legislature  without  any  provision  to  meet 
them  except  the  ordinary  revenue.  Most  of 
the  present  indebtedness  of  the  State  was 
created  by  this  habit  of  making  extraordinary 
appropriations  without  any  provision  for  their 
payment.  A  deficit  is  thus  produced  in  the 
Treasury,  and  bonds  have  been  issued  from 
time  to  time  to  supply  it  The  general  revenue 
system  of  the  State,  too,  is  sadly  in  need  of 
reform.    On  this  subject  the  Governor  says : 

Our  revenue  systein  calls  loudlv  for  revision  and 
reform.  Its  present  defects  are  glaring  and  patent. 
The  oonstitutional  reqairement  of  uniform  ana  equal 
assessment  of  taxable  property  is  almost  wholly  dis- 
regarded. A  proper  and  equal  assessment  of  prop- 
erty throughout  the  Commonwealth  would  double 
its  value.    It  is  assessed  at  one-sixth  or  one-tenth 


of  its  value  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  while  in 
others  it  is  returned  at  three-fourths  or  four-fifths. 
Some  assessors  adopt  a  specie,  others  a  cuirenoy 
standard.  Flagrant  mjustice  to  the  tax-payer,  and  a 
diminished  amount  of  revenue,  are  the  natural  re- 
sults of  existing  inequality  in  assessments.  Great 
irregularity  exists,  also,  in  the  collection  and  pay- 
ment of  the  revenue. 

In  his  last  message  to  the  Legislature  he 
recommends  ^*  an  enactment  creating  a  board, 
to  consist  of  the  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  At- 
torney-General, who  shall  prepare  and  report 
to  the  next  General  Assembly  a  codification 
and  revision  of  all  the  revenue  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth,  with  power  to  frame  a  system 
which  shall  equalize  assessments,  increase  the 
revenue,  and  regulate  its  prompt  coUectioii." 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  Penitentiary 
on  January  1,  1871,  was  680.  Of  these,  045 
are  males,  and  85  females.  The  number  re- 
ceived  during  the  past  year  was  319.  The 
number  discharged  on  time  duinng  the  year 
was  192.  The  number  of  deaths  during  the 
year  was  30.  Of  the  whole  number  of  ctm- 
victs,  866  are  white,  and  814  are  colored.  The 
Penitentiary  is  already  overcrowded,  and  the 
number  of  convicts  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Larger  accommodations  will  soon  be  impera- 
tively demanded,  and  tliere  is  a  conviction,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  Governor,  ^^  of  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  a  thorough  change  and 
reformation  of  the  existing  prison  system."  A 
House  of  Reform  is  in  process  of  constmetionf 
and  will  be  ready  for  use  on  the  1st  of  Jaly> 
1871.  It  will  cost  about  $48,000,  and  will  ac- 
commodate from  75  to  100  boys. 
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The  scbool  revenue  of  the  State  amounts  to  Bnrean  of  Insurance  was  established  in  con- 
$776,239.56,  and  the  number  of  children  en-  nection  with  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  Ac- 
joying  its  benefits  is  890,118.  This  allows  counts.  Any  persons  intending  to  form  an 
about  $2  per  year  for  each  child.  insurance  company  are  required  to  file  a  dec- 

The  Legislature  which  met  on  the  6th  of  laration  of  such  intention  with  the  Oommis- 
December,  1869,  at  Frankfort^  continued  in  sioner  of  Insurance,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
session  until  the  22d  of  March,  1870,  and  then  Bureau,  and  the  charter  of  the  company,  when 
ac^onmed  to  the  4th  of  the  following  January,  formed,  must  be  filed  with  the  same  officer, 
This  was  the  regular  biennial  session  of  the  and  certain  security  deposited  in  his  office  as 
Generid  Assembly,  which  is  limited  by  law  a  guarantee  of  a  legal  and  regular  transaction 
to  sixty  days,  unless  extended  by  a  two-thirds  of  business.  Agents  of  the  companies  are  re- 
Tote  of  both  Houses.  Such  extension  was  quired  to  take  out  licenses,  and  a  sworn  state- 
voted,  and  the  actual  number  of  days  of  the  ment  of  the  business  of  each  company  must  be 
session  was  upward  of  eighty.  During  this  time  made  annually,  and  lodged  with  the  commis- 
nearly  900  bills  and  resolutions  were  passed,  sioner.  This  officer  is  appointed  by  the  State 
but  very  few  of  them  were  measures  of  im-  Auditor,  and  continues  in  office  during  the  term 
porfance.  Although  the  Legislature  at  a  for-  for  which  the  Auditor  is  elected,  and  until  a 
mer  session  had  refused  to  ratify  the  fifteenth  successor  is  named.  His  salary,  which  is  $4,000 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  a  year,  and  those  of  his  clerks  and  subordinates, 
question  was  brought  up  again  and  referred  to  are  paid  from  a  fund  formed  by  certain  fees 
^e  Committee  on  Federal  Eelations,  who  re-  and  allowances  paid  by  insurance  companies  in 
ported  adversely  upon  it.  Their  report  was  their  transactions  with  the  Bureau.  The  com- 
approved  by  a  large  migority.  missioner  is  required  to  visit  and  inquire  into 

The  biU  for  imposing  an  additional  tax  of  the  affairs  of  any  insurance  company  doing 
15  cents  on  every  $100  of  taxable  property  in  business  in  the  State,  on  the  requisition  of  five 
the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  Common  School  or  more  persons,  each  of  whom  is  a  stockholder 
Fund,  which  had  been  before  the  Legislature  or  creditor  of  the  company,  or  in  any  way  pe- 
at the  previous  session,  was  now  passed.  It  cuniarily  interested  therein,  provided  such  re- 
contains  the  following  provisions :  quisition  shall  contain  a  sworn  statement  that 

The  additioMl  tax  impoaed  by  this  act,  and  the  *^®  persons  making  the  same  believe  the  com- 

tazes  and  assessments  for  commonHBchool  purposes  pany  to  be  in  an  unsound  condition.    He  may 

imposed  by  acts  heretofore  passed,  siiall  Imb  levied  also  make  such  an  examination  if  he  suspects 

uid  collected  of  the  property  of  white  persons  only,  the  correctness  of  the  annual  statement  of  the 

The  revenue  ansrng  from  the  Common  Seuool  Fond  ««^-v«-.-    ^«  t^  j.i,«i.  -a.x^^^.,*  i„;i:«,«4.««  «^- 

heretofore  created,  Ind  that  arising  from  the  taxation  company,  or^  if  that  statement  indicates  any 

imposed  by  this  and  all  previous   acts,  shall  be  unsoundness  in  the  condition  of  its  affairs.    At 

expended  for  the  education  of  white  children  ex-  such  times  he  shall  have  access  to  its  books  and 

duMvely.       .,,„.           .      ,,      ,     ^,  papers,  and  shaU  thoroughly  inspect  and  ex- 

The  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  ftm;,,^  jji  ifj.  nfPtAra  trnd  maka  Ruoh  innniriaa 

negroes  and  mulattoos  of  this  Commonwealth,"  ap-  *°^^°®  ^  ^^  ^^  *^1  ?    si  ™i-5?^  "  I 

proved  March  d,  1867,  and  the  amendments  thereto,  *8  are  necessary  to  ascertain  its  condition  and 

subsequently  passed,  are  not  intended  by  this  act  to  ability  to  ftdfil  its  engagements,  and  whether 

be  altered,  amended,  or  in  any  way  a£fected,  but  the  it  has  complied  with  all  the  provisions  of  law 

same  are  hereby  left  in  fuU  force  for  the  purposes  of  applicable  to  its  transactions, 

their  passage.  J^  ^^^  ^^  companies  not  organized  under 

A  bill  was  also  passed  "to  amend  and  reduce  the  laws  of  the  State  he  has  a  similar  power  to 
into  one  the  several  acts  in  relation  to  common  examine  into  their  affurs,  and,  if  they  refuse  to 
schools."  This  does  not  materially  change  the  permit  this,  the  Auditor  shall,  at  the  request  of 
system  of  education  of  the  State.  There  is  a  the  commissioner,  revoke  aU  certificates  grant- 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a  ed  to  such  companies,  and  require  their  agents 
board  of  commissioners  of  public  schools  in  to  discontinue  issuing  or  renewing  policies  un- 
eaoh  county,  and  local  trustees  in  the  districts,  der  a  penalty  of  $500  for  each  offence.  The 
all  of  whom  are  elected  by  a  vote  of  the  people  commissioner  is  authorized  to  summon  and 
whose  interests  they  represent.  The  trustees  examine,  under  oath,  the  directors,  officers, 
are  required  annually  to  make  a  census  of  the  and  agents  of  any  insurance  company,  and 
white  children  of  their  several  districts  between  such  other  person  as  he  may  think  proper,  in 
the  ages  of  6  and  20  years,  and  the  result  is  to  relation  to  the  affairs,  transactions,  and  condi- 
be  reported  to  the  State  Superintendent  by  the  tion  of  said  company.  Whoever,  without  justi- 
connty  commissioners.  The  school  year  begins  fiable  cause,  refuses  to  appear  and  testify  when 
on  the  Ist  of  July,  and  there  must  be  in  each  so  required,  or  obstructs  the  commissioner  in 
district  a  common  school  for  at  least  five  months  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  shall,  for  each  offence, 
of  22  school-days  each.  The  wages  of  teachers  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thou- 
are  fixed  by  law,  and  range  from  $29  to  $40  sand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
per  month.  one  year;    and  if  the  directors,  officers,  or 

Porhaps  the  most  important  legislation  of  agents  of  any  insurance  company  not  incorpo- 

the  session  was  that  relating  to  corporations,  rated  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  but 

A  general  law  was  passed  for  the  incorporation  transacting  business  therein,  shall  refuse  to  ap- 

and  regulation  of  insurance  companiei9,  and  a  pear  and  testify  when  so  required,  the  Auditor 
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shall,  on  requisition  of  the  Insnranoe  Ck)nmiis-  !•  The  nAmes  of  the  oorporaton,  the  xuane  of  the 

flioner,  revoke  the  certificate  of  authority  and  ^^^^""^  "^^  ^**  principal  phioe  of  transMtiiig 

license  of  such  company  and  its  agents.    If,  in  T  The  general  nature  of  the  businew  proposed  to 

the  opinion  of  the  commissioner,  any  company  be  transacted. 

has  violated  the  law,  he  is  required  to  report  8.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  authorized,  the 

the  facts  to  the  Auditor,  and  the  Auditor  shall  tmiee  when^  and  the  conditions  upon  which,  it  is  to 

notifytheAttorney-Generid,whosed^^^  4?  Thl  time  of  the  commencement  and  tenninaUon 

be  to  prosecute  the  offender  if  the  evidence  of  the  corporation. 

obtained  in  the  investigation  seems  to  warrant  6.  By  what  officen  or  penons  the  affaiiB  of  the 

it.    The  commissioner  is  required  to  make  a  corporation  are  to  be  conducted,  and  the  times  at 

full  report  annuaUy  of  the  value  of  outstanding  ^^*°!},t*^«7.  'J®  *?  ^  elected. 

^^i;^:.!!   *«;i  ^u^  jL+n«»«  ^f  +t,«  <.A^A».fi  «««,  ^-  Thehighest  amount  of  mdebtedness  or liabihty 

policies,  and  the  returns  of  the  several  com-  to  which  tht  corporation  Is  at  any  time  to  subject 

panies,  and  to  keep  a  nill  record  of  all  proceed-  itself. 

mgs,  which  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection,  7.  Whether  private  property  is  to  be  exempt  from 

subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  made  for  their  *^«  corporate  debts. 

safe-keeping.   Any  person,  on  payment  of  c«r-  Ample  provisions  are  made  for  the  security 

tain  fees,  may  have  a  certified  copy  of  any  pa-  of  the  stockholders  and  the  general  public 

per,  report,  or  document,  in  the  ofSce.  Id  case  against  fraud  and  the  exercise  of  unlawful 

the  fees  received  by  the  Bureau  are  not  suffi-  powers. 

cient  to  meet  its  expenses,  the  commissioner  is  After  the  passage  of  these  general  laws,  a 

authorized  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  the  as-  resolution  was  adopted,  declaring  ^'that,  from 

sessment  of  an  equal  amount  upon  each  of  the  ^^^  after  the  fourth  day  of  January,  1871, 

insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  State,  neither  branch  of  the  General  Assembly  will 

The  Insurance  Bureau  was  organized  in  ac-  consider  or  pass  any  act  incorporating  any 

cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law,  on  the  company  that  can  be  incorx>orated  by  the  gen- 

20th  of  May,  and  Gustavus  W.  Smith  was  ap-  eral  laws  of  this  Common  wealth." 

pointed  to  the  responsible  position  of  Oommis-  As  usual,^  considerable  time  was  given  to 

sioner  of  Insurance.    A  report  was  made  at  railroad  legislation.     Several   new    charters 

the  end  of  the  year,  from  which  it  appears  were  granted,  including  one  for  a  "  road  to  be 

that  there  are  now  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  known  as  the  Louisville,  Memphis,  and  New 

insurance  companies  operating  in  the  Com-  Orleans,"  and  to  connect  the  cities  mentioned  ^ 

monwealth.   Of  these,  sixteen  were  incorpo-  ^  the  title.   An  attempt  was  made  by  Cincin-  * 

rated  by  the  Le^lature  of  Kentucky,  one  hun-  i^ftti  capitalists  to  secure  a  franchise  for  a  rail- 

dred  and  fifty-one  by  other  American  States,  road  line  connecting  that  metropolis  with  the 

and  five  by  foreign  goTemments.    Four  Ken-  South  through  the  State  of  Kentucky.    After 

tucky  companies  have  ceased  to  do  business,  *  long  debate,  and  many  amendments  intended 

and  gone  into  liquidation,  and  four  others  are  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  State,  the  act  con- 

reported  as  declining  to  do  business.    With  taining  the  proposed  grant  was  defeated.    The^ 

reference  to  the  value  of  this  new  department  opposition  seems   to  have  grown  out  of  a 

of  the  State  government,  Governor  Thomson  popular  jealousy  of  the   power   and   influ- 

says,  in  his  last  message :  cnce  of  wealthy  coiporations  in  general,  and 

When  we  remember  that  two  thousand  miUiona  of  o/  those    belonghig  to  other  States  in   par- 

dollara  are  estimated  aa  already  invested  in  the  pur-  ticular. 

chase  of  policiea  issued  by  insurance  companies.  An  act  was  prepared  by  a  special  commit- 

whose  operations  are  daily  expandmg  everywhere ;  tee  of  three,  in  the  Lower  House,  providing 

that  the  practical  operations  of  life-assurance  compa-  xv„x   ^-i^    rvi^/»*:^«    ^.^  «»^*«Ix^.m.    ^   n^^^-^ 

Dies  have  been  heretofore  involved  in  mystery,^ it  ^**  *^®,  election  of  members    of  Congress 

must  be  a  source  of  profound  aatisfkction  to  the  Bhoula  take  place  not  as  heretofore,  m  f<iovem- 

people  of  Kentucky  that  a  Bureau  has  been  success-  her,  but  on  the  first  Monday  of  August.    This, 

ftdly  established  within  the  Commonwealth,  under  however,  failed  to  pass.     Among  other  impor- 

the  sanction  of  hiw,  where,  by  accurate  calculations  *  «n*  mfimmrPfl  whiMi  wflre  onnsidf^rivl   hnt  nnt 

of  competent  and  fwthful  actuates,  any  poUcy-boldor  ^^  measures  wnicn  were  consiaerM,  Dut  noj 

can  promptly  acquaint  Mmself  with  the  real  oondition  adopted,  was  one  estabhshmg  a  Bureau  of 

of  the  aflatn  of  any  company ;  the  extent  of  its  busi-  Immigration  and  Statistics,  and  one  providmg 

ness;  the  actual  cash  values  of  policies  issued;  and  for  a  revision  of  the  statutes  of  the  State, 

what  constitutes  a  fair  premium  for  any  proposed  Before  the  close  of  the  session,  a  preamble 

contract  of  msurance;  and  yet  this  Bureau— so  in-  ^_  ^  ««,o«i«+:^«  «pa«a  i^**^Jir*^^A  w^  ♦!>*»  it^«»a 

valuable  as  a  safeffuaik  against  fraud,  ignorance,  and  a^d  resolution  were  mtrodnced  mto  the  House 

imposition— has  been  put  into  suceessfhl  operation  of  rCepresentatives,  declaring  that,  whereas 

without  the  increased  expenditure  of  one  aollar  to  outrages  and  murders  had  been  committed  in 

the  State.  the  State  by  a  "  society  or  organization  known 

A  general  law  was  also  passed  '^  for  the  as  the  Ku-kluz,"  therefore  the  Judiciary  Corn- 
organization  of  incorporated  companies,  ex-  mittee  be  instructed  to  report  measures  for 
cept  banking,  assurance,  and  railroad  compo-  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice.  After  some 
nies."  This  requires  all  such  corporations  consultation,  the  members  arrived  at  the  con- 
to  adopt  articles  of  incorporation,  and  file  the  elusion  that  no  such  organization  existed,  and 
same  with  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  their  adopted  the  resolution  without  the  preamble ; 
business  is  carried  on,  and  to  publish  a  notice  but  no  measures  were  introduced  for  the  snp- 
specifying  the  following  matters:  pression  of  disorders.    There  were,  however, 
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manj  instances  of  lawlessness  in  different  able  ooal  and  iron ;  onr  forests  of  lumber ;  onr 
parts  of  the  State,  and  several  proclamations  healthy  climate ;  low  rate  of  taxation ;  our  ex- 
were  issaed  hj  the  Governor  in  the  course  of  tensive  and  expanding  system  of  public  schools; 
the  year,  offering  rewards  for  the  apprehension  and  the  productive  character  of  our  soil." 
of  offenders  against  the  law,  whom  the  ordi-  The  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment 
nary  processes  of  the  established  tribunals  to  the  Federal  Constitution  was  celebrated  ^by 
failed  to  reach.  No  occasion,  however,  ap-  the  freedmen  and  their  friends  in  the  different 
peared  on  which  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  cities  of  the  State  in  the  early  part  of  April, 
resort  to  military  force  in  order  t9  secure  the  At  Louisville,  on  the  8th,  a  very  enthusiastic 

geaoe  of  the  community.    The  Governor,  in  and  imposing  ceremony  took  place,  at  which 

Is  message  to  the  Le^lature  of  1871,  calls  the  following  resolutions  were  adopied : 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  more 

stringent  legislation  for  the  more  perfect  pres-  ,^  TF^«wi,  After  almoBt  a  centurr  horn  the  date  of 

^w„r»*\^^  ^fi  r^^A^^      u^x^\.i^^  :^  ♦!>«  ,»«;«*  "  Vi^  the  ffrand  declaration  made  by  the  founders  of  this 

ervaUon  of  order.     "While  in  the  mam,     he  Bepublic,  we  at  last  realize  &  its  ftdness  the  fact 

says,     there  is,  perhaps,  as  much  security  for  therein  announoed,  "  That  all  men  are  created  equal, 

life  and  property  in  Kentucky  as  in  the  a^a-  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 


ever  before,  displayed  itself  everywhere.  Dur-  event  that  has  ooouired  in  the  history  of  our  country : 

ing  and  immediately  if oUowing  the  war,  Ken-  a  victory  of  right  over  wrong,  of  liberty  over  slavery, 

tucky,  from  its  geographical  position  as  a  bor-  o^  freedom  over  oppression,  and  in  this  the  complete 

der  State,  was  subjected  to  a  more  severe  and  final  triiwiph  of  the  pnnoroles  set  forth  m  the 

J     i^lT'    "~  ""^'J''^'^'^  "v  »  luvA^  o^voiv  ever-memorable  Declaration  of  Independence, 

ordeal  from  this  cause  than  her  neighbors ;  Se»oh§d.  That  as  citizens  we  rejoice  that  the  last 

and  accordingly,  during  the  first  years  of  my  vestige  of  human  bondage  has  been  struck  out  for- 

administration,  lawlessness  in  some  portions  ever  from  onr  institations,  and  that  the  laws  of  the 

of  the  Commonwealth  manifested  itself  in  for-  Sf^i^?  ^^'^i.^l®  ^"^  ^^^  ^  ?^  "?®'^-    Yf  ^.'"''^ 

«»M<>Ki^  ^»»«»Uo4.:r.«.  ^T.;«i.  i?/.A/>^  4>i,«.  i^^«i  that  henceforth  all  the  avenues  to  places  of  trust,  of 

nudable  orgwiizations,  which  defied  the  local  h^nor,  and  of  profit,  are  open  alike  to  aU ;  we  believe 

authority,  and  perpetrated  deeas  oi  open  vio-  that  every  dtizen  should  stand  upon  his  own  merits, 

lence  under  pretext  of  restoring  order  and  and  that,  as  he  demonstrates  his  fitness  only,  should 

pamflhing  crime.    By  the  use  of  the  militia  at  ^^  be  preferred,          ,„   ^    ,  ,        ,   ^.„          _^ 

mj  command,  and  the  exhibition  of  my  firm  ^f^^li  Sn;t.?ZST4%Hi1™SK 

purpose  to  suppress  such  practices  at  all  haz-  theattempt  to  perpetuate  human  bondage,  and  which, 

ards,  tranquillity  was  restored,  and  there  has  by  its  heroic  devotion  to  liberty,  ground  out  of  eanst- 

not  been  for  some  time,  in  the  localities  which  ence  a  rebellion  which  had  its  origin  in  wrong  and 

had  suffered  from  such  lawlessness,  any  demon-  ^^s  purpose  the  destraction  ofthat  government  oon- 

«f.»4^:^n.  i.o«^»»  *i.^  <,»»iKi««%AA  Lf  ^^^^i^^A  seorated  to  freedom  by  the  patriots  of  the  Kevolntion. 

strations  having  the  semblance  of  organized  j85«»i^.  That  we  "VlemaLd  the  entire  abrogation 

resistance  to  the  law.    btill,  m  various  por-  and  repeal  of  all  laws  now  on  the  statute-bodes  of 

tions  of  the  State,  there  have  been  committed  our  State,  which  discriminate  between  man  and  man. 

by  lawless  persons,  acting  in  bodies  generidly  That  the  words  "  white,"  bkck,  negro  and  mulatto, 

under  cover  of  night,  and  sometimes  in  dis-  ^^^rever  they  occur  in  our  statutes,  be  enwed.  That 

.       Z^Jifji  1  *  ^      ^  ov^^wuiw  "*  ""^  our  Uws  shall  be  for  man  and  man;  full  and  equal 

guise,  acts  of  violence  upon  mdividuals,  either  rights  hi  all  our  courts  of  justice,  and  hi  polifical 

wholly  innocent  of  offence  or  only  subjects  of  rights;  and  especially  do  we  demand  that  taxes  for 

criminal  prosecution  through  the  courts,  most  sSiool  purposes  shall  be  levied  upon  and  collected 

of  which  class  of  violators  of  the  law  have  ^^^^7  ,fr?™  idl  citizens  and  pry^ertv  in  the  Com- 

Aa<»A«viwi  A^t-^^^i^-^  o«i^  ^»««:oT^«»/>«4>  »>  monwealth,  and  that  every  child  m  the  State  shall 

es^ped  detection  and  punishme^';  ^  entitled'to  share  alike  ih  the  benefits  of  the  same. 

JULe  recommends  that  some  emcient  means  Betoh^d,  That  we  most   heartily  indorse  the 

be  adopted  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  that  courageous  and  manly  stand  taken  by  the  President 

the  Executive  be  invested  with  greater  "dis-  of  the  United  States  in  his  inaugural  address,  and 

oretionarjr  po^er  in  any  sudden  emergency  to  JJJo^'^'f^'^CF.^^tifth^fliSSi? 

act  where  the  public  security  requires  it."  He  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  fifteenth  amendment  has  secured  this  to 

furthermore  urges  a  thorough  reorganization  all.  In  imitation  ofhisi^ply  on  a  memorable  occasion, 

of  the  militia,  as  "  an  important  adjunct  in  the  we  here  announce  that  we  have  no  terms  to  miike 

enforcement  of  law  "  "''i^  Kentucky  Democracy.    "  We  propose  to  move 

,  The  subject  of  inducing  immigrants  to  eettle  S?n*,iS^.S^^'^  JlS^h.  :^^SS?fad"°Ci 

in  tbe  titate  was  discussed  on  several  occasions  abrogation  of  all  laws  now  on  our  statute-books  which 

by  important  public  bodies.  mike  distinction  by  reaaon  of  race,  color,  or  previous . 

The  Governor  took  occasion  to  repeat  his  condition  of  servitude. 

recommendation  that  a  Bureau  of  Immigration  ,  ^?*!?fff'»  Th«t  we  heartUy  Indonie  the  bffl  w«mt- 

be  established  which  should  send  agentslbroad  J^^^X^InSiS.'^t^eT^v?^^^^^ 

to  make  known  the  advantages  offered  by  amendment,  and  we  earnestly  urge  upon  Congress  its 

Kentucky  as  a  place  in  which  to  seek  a  home,  speedy  enactment  into  a  law ;  that  a  law  of  this 

"It  is  through  such  a  channel  alone,"  he  says,  ©naracter  Is  urgjently  needed  to  protect  the  newly- 

n^tJ'  'T^^rt^'  "^^^P?  ""'r^'^  r  ^'^f^f'r^^^'^^^^^               of  blttemess 

quainted  with  the  low  price  of  our  lands,  under  toward  those  who  sought  to  perpetuate  slavery  by 

which  he  such  inexhaustible  supplies  of  valu-  war,  and  who  have  persistently,  to  the  very  last,  re- 
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Bisted  the  enfranchisement  of  all  men.  "We  only  have  died  in  Beyroot,  Syria,  aged  58  years.     He  was 

feelings  of  sadness  at  their  many  shortcomings ;  at  b^rn  in  AnnsvlUe,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 

^^^clJeiJI^^'^i.icna?^^^^^^  cT^s^iilTat^Lt  te-W  8,  1812  and  was  the  eldest  of  a  fainily 

govern  their  hearts  and  divert  their  mmds.     Wo  of  twelve  children.     His  early  opportunities 

throw  wide  open  our  doors  to  all  lovers  of  justice  and  for  study  were  limited,  but  he  laid  the  founda- 

right,  without  regard  to  raee^  color,  or  ereedy  and  in-  tions  of  his  education  by  night  stady,  and  the 

vite  them  to  join  us  in  administering  the  gov^rim^  careful  improvement  of  the  intervals  of  his 
on  the  prmciples  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  1*1.  t^  1    1  • 

and  we  will  glikdJy  welcome  to  our  ranks  every  erring,  working-hours.     It  was  early  his  purpose  to 

wandering  sinner  who  returns.  enter  the  mmistry,  and  by  teachmg  in  country- 
schools  he  saved  enough  to  partially  defray  the 

The  political  canvass  of  the  year  in  Ken-  expenses  of  a  collegiate  education ;  in  1836  he 
tucky  was  unimportant.  There  were  no  State  entered  Alleghany  College,  whence  he  gradu- 
officers  to  be  elected,  and  therefore  no  general  ated  with  honor  in  the  year  1841,  having 
convention  was  held  by  either  party.  The  twice  left  the  institution  to  earn  the  money  re- 
election for  members  of  Congress  occurred  on  quisite  for  the  completion  of  his  course.  In 
the  8th  of  November,  and  a  Democrat  was  tne  year  of  his  graduation  he  was  elected  pro- 
chosen  in  each  of  the  nine  districts,  generally  fessor  of  Mathematics  in  Alleghany  College, 
by  large  migorities.  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  position  for 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  a  call  was  issaed  several  years,  taking  upon  himself  also  the 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Cen-  work  of  preaching.  In  the  year  1843  the 
tral  Committee  for  a  convention  to  be  held  on  Pennsylvania  Legislature  withdrew  the  appro- 
the  7th  of  January,  1871,  at  Frankfort,  to  nomi-  priation  for  State  colleges,  and  Pro£  Kingsley 
nate  candidates  for  the  regular  State  election  was  selected,  in  connection  with  others,  for 
of  that  year.  Several  of  the  county  conven-  the  work  of  raising  funds  for  the  endowment 
tions,  at  which  delegates  were  chosen,  declared  of  his  college,  in  which  he  was  eminently  sue- 
in  favor  of  John  Young  Brown  for  Governor,  cessful.  In  1844  he  was  stationed  in  Erie,  Pa., 
and  others  named  Thomas  McCreery.  and,  at  the  close  of  his  term  as  p*astor,  returned 

KING,  Austin  A.,  a  political  leader  in  Mis-  to  the  college,  and  remained  for  a  number  of 
souri,  born  in  Sullivan  County,  Tenn.,  Septem-  years  a  member  of  the  faculty.  At  the  ses- 
ber  20, 1801 ;  died  in  St.  Louis,  April  22, 1870.  sion  of  the  General  Conference  at  Boston,  in 
After  receiving  what  was  esteemed  a  good  the  year  1852,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  dele- 
edacation  at  that  day,  he  studied  law,  and  in  gation,  and  made  so  favorable  an  impression, 
1830  removed  to  Missouri  to  practice.  His  though  a  comparative  stranger,  that  he  re- 
talents  gained  him  influence  in  his  new  home,  ceived  forty  votes  for  bishop.  In  1853  he  re- 
and  in  1834  he  was  chosen  to  the  Legislature,  ceived  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Genesee  Col- 
and  reelected  in  1836.  In  1837  he  was  ap-  lege.  In  1856  he  was  a  prominent  member  of 
pointed  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  held  the  General  Conference,  and  a  member  of  the 
the  position  till  1848,  when  he  was  chosen  Committee  on  Slavery.  At  this  conference  he 
Governor  of  Missouri.  In  1860  he  zealously  was  chosen  editor  of  the  Western  Christian 
espoused  the  cause  of  Douglas,  became  a  con-  Advocate,  succeeding  Dr.  Elliott  in  that  posi- 
spicuous  champion  of  the  policy  and  claims  of  tion.  Dr.  Eingsley  displayed  much  editorial 
that  distinguished  statesman,  and  was  sent  to  ability  in  his  connection  with  this  paper,  and 
Charleston  as  a  Democratic  delegate  to  the  it  became  a  powerful  influence  in  the  West. 
Presidential  Convention  at  that  place,  where  he  In  1860  he  was  chairman  of  the  Slavery  Corn- 
made  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  effective  inittee  in  the  General  Conference,  and  managed 
speeches  delivered  in  that  body,  in  behalf  of  the  discussion  on  that  sulgect  with  great  abili- 
his  candidate.  In  1862  he  was  restored  to  his  ty.  He  was  at  that  time  reelected  edjtor  of 
old  place  as  circuit  judge  of  the  Bay  judicial  tiie  Advocate,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
district,  but  shortly  afterward  he  resigned  to  war  brought  its  whole  support  to  the  aid  of 
take  a  seat  in  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  to  the  Government. 

which  he  had  been  elected.  After  the  expira-  In  1864  Dr.  Kingsley  was  elected  bishop  at 
tion  of  his  congression^  term,  he  retired  to  the  General  Conference,  and  in  the  discharge 
his  home  at  Richmond,  and  devoted  himself  to  of  these  duties  started  In  the  summer  of  1869 
the  practice  of  his  profession  and  the  cultiva-  .  upon  a  tour  around  the  world.  He  went  bj 
tion  of  his  farm.  In  person  Mr.  King  was  tall,  the  way  of  Oregon  and  California,  and,  having 
dignified,  of  gentle  manners  and  aSable  ad-  visited  many  points  in  Asia,  had  in  his  prog- 
dress.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  intellect  and  ress  homeward  reached  Beyroot,  where  he 
great  eloquence.  suddenly  died  of  disease  of  the  heart     Dr. 

EINGSLEY,  Right   Rev.  Calvin,  D.  D.,  Kingsley  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 

Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  "  Resurrection  of  the  Body.'' 
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LAWOESTIN'E,  Alexakdbb  Chables  Ana-  this  branch  of  the  service,  Oaptain  Lee,  like 
TOLE  Alexis,  Marqais  de,  a  French  General  the  great  Bonaparte,  won  his  first  recognition, 
and  Senator,  bom  in  Paris  December  25, 1786  ;*  and  General  Scott  instantly  advanced  the  yonng 
died  there  May  1,  1870.  He  was  descended  officer  to  whose  skill  he  attributed  the  reduo- 
on  his  father^s  side  from  a  German  ancestry,  tion  of  Vera  Omz.  He  was  placed  on  the  gen- 
was  the  grandson  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  eral  staff  and  directed  almost  exclusively  the 
the  godson  of  Louis  Philippe.  At  the  age  of  engineering  operations  of  the  army  of  invasion, 
nineteen  he  was  a  sub-lieutentant  oC  cavalry.  In  every  action  subsequently  fought  during  the 
and  took  part  in  the  great  campaigns  of  the  campaign.  General  Scott  took  occasion  to  men- 
French  armies  between  1805  and  1814.  In  tion  the  skill,  enterprise,  and  wonderftd  judg- 
Spain  he  served  as  aide-de-camp  of  General  ment,  of  his  yonng  aid.  Lee  received  three 
Sebastian!,  and,  in  the  campaign  of  1812,  in  promotions  for  his  services  in  the  campaign. 
Russia,  was  promoted  to  be  major  after  Mos-  In  April,  1847,  he  was  breveted  mojoT  in  recog- 
kowa,  and  colonel  after  the  battle  of  Arcis-sur-  nition  of  his  briUiant  cooperation  at  Oerro 
Anbe.  At  Waterloo  he  commanded  the  Third  Gordo ;  in  August,  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
regiment  of  Chasseurs.  Under  the  Bourbon  conduct  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  he  was 
Restoration  he  retired  from  the  service,  but,  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  and 
after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  he  was  made  in  September  of  the  same  year  received  the 
colonel  of  the  Fifth  Hussars,  and  was  promoted  brevet  rank  of  colonel  for  services  at  Chapul- 
to  the  lieutenant-generalship  in  1841.  After  tepee.  He  was  assigned  in  1852  to  the  im- 
the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  removed  from  portant  post  of  Superintendent  at  West  Point, 
oommand,  but  was  reinstated  the  following  retaining  his  field-rank, 
year.  Having  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  In  this  position  he  remained  three  years, 
of  the  Prince-President,  he  was  put  in  com-  initiating  valuable  reforms  and  augmenting  the 
mand  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris  some  efficiency  of  the  Institute  by  wise  measures  and 
days  before  the  coup  d'etat.  In  January,  1852,  profitable  suggestions  to  Congress.  Through 
he  was  made  a  Senator ;  in  October,  1863,  ap-  his  recommendation,  the  course  of  study,  which 
pointed  governor  of  the  Hospital  des  Invalidea^  had  hitherto  covered  but  four  years,  was  in- 
and  authorized  by  the  Emperor  to  receive  the  creased  to  five,  rendering  it  as  complete  and 
special  title  of  *^  Excellency."  The  marquis  rigorous  as  those  in  Europe.  In  the  midst  of 
was  promoted  to  be  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  this  brilliant  administrative  career,  Congress 
of  Honor  in  1847,  and  Grand  Cross  in  1858.  authorized  the  raising  of  two  cavalry  regiments, 

LEE,  Robert  Edwabd,  LL.  D.,  an  American  and  of  the  second  Brevet-Colonel  Lee  was  ap* 
soldier  and  educator,  born  in  Stratford,  West-  pointed  lieutenant-colonel.  The  regiment  was 
moreland  County,  Va.,  January  19,  1807;  commanded  by  Albert  Sydney  Johnston,  who 
died  in  Lexington,  Va.,  October  12,  1870.  He  afterward  preceded  Colonel  Lee  in  the  command 
was  the  son  of  General  Henry  Lee,  the  "  Light-  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  The  re^- 
Horse  Harry  Lee"  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  ment,  when  organized,  in  1855,  was  sent  to 
the  personal  and  political  friend  of  Washington.  Texas,  and  remained  on  duty  on  our  South west- 
His  father  died  when  he  was  eleven  years  of  em  border  until  1859.  fighting  Indians  and  per- 
age ;  but  his  example  and  influence  led  him  to  as-  forming  general  garnson  duty.  In  the  autumn 
pire  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  in  1825,  at  the  of  this  year  Colonel  Lee  returned  to  Washing- 
age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  the  Military  Acad-  ton  and  took  active  part  in  the  hunting  down 
emy  at  West  Point,  where  he  was  graduated  of  John  Brown.  He  proceeded  vigilantly 
in  1829,  second  in  rank  in  a  class  of  forty-six.  against  the  feeble  band  at  Harper^s  Ferry,  and 
Among  his  classmates  were  Generals  0.  M.  in  a  short  time  all  who  were  not  killed  were 
Mitchel,  James  Barnes,  Swords,  C.  P.  Buck-  prisoners.  He  resorted  to  no  extrjsme  meas- 
ingham,  Bnrbank,  Brice,  Thomas  A.  Davies,  ures,  and  it  is  on  record  that  the  prisoners  were 
Hoffman,  and  Caleb  C.  Sibley,  of  the  Union  saved  from  the  fury  of  the  Virginia  mob  solely 
Army,  and  Generals  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  T.  H.  by  his  firmness. 

Holmes,  and  Blanchard,  of  the  Confederate  In  February,  1861,  Colonel  Lee  rejoined  his 
Army.  The  young  cadet  was  at  once  ap-  re^ment  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  remained 
pointed  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  corps  of  Topo-  there  until  December  12,  1860,  when  he  re- 
graphical  Engineers,  and  through  the  unevent-  turned  to  Virginia  on  leave  of  absence.  On 
ful  years  of  military  life  between  his  appoint-  the  16th  of  March,  1861,  he  was  commissioned 
ment  and  the  Mexican  War  rose  only  to  the  colonel  of  the  First  Cavalry.  On  the  20th  of 
rank  of  captain.  His  singular  capacities  had,  April,  1861,  Colonel  Lee,  after  a  service  of 
however,  impressed  themselves  strongly  on  his  twenty-five  years,  resigned  his  position  in  the 
superiors,  and,  when  General  Scott  invaded  United  States  Army,  sending  his  letter  of  res- 
Mexico,  Captain  Lee  was  appointed  Chief  En-  ignation  to  General  Scott,  at  Washington.  It 
gineer  of  the  army  under  General  Wool.    In  was  in  the  following  terms : 
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AHLiifOToif,  Va.,  Ajn-U  20, 1861.  orans.    The  campaign  was  one  of  the  feeblest 

18th 
tain 

depi_^  -„_„ , ^ ^^. ,                    ^ 

mend  for  aoceptimce.  It  would  have  been  presented  or  three  decisive  actions,  McClellan,  or  rather 
at  onoe  but  for  the  struggle  it  has  cost  me  to  separate  Bosecrans,  captured  or  destroyed  his  army 
myself  from  a  servK*  to  whi<J.  I  have  devoted  all  the  ^^d  finished  the  campaign  in  West  Vinrinia. 
best  years  of  my  hfe  and  all  the  abihty  I  possessed.  S,  ""'""^  "^^  2iT^£  ij  v  xJ  u  "6"*"^ 
During  the  whole  of  that  time— more  than  a  quarter  ^  ransferred  from  this  nela  ne  took  command 
of  a  oentuiy— I  have  experienced  nothing  but  kind-  on  the  coast  and  established  his  headquarters 
ness  from  my  superiors,  and  the  most  eordial  Mend-  at  Charleston,  S.  0.  His  only  aim  was  to  de- 
ship  from  my  conttades.    To  no  one,  wneral,  have  fend  the  coast  towns,  and  he  seems  to  have 


carry  to  the  grave  the  most  mteild  recollections  of  time  the  Confederates  had   grown  tired  of 

your  kind  consideration,  and  your  name  and  fame  Jefferson  Davis  as  a  military  leader,  and  ear- 

^'?.?.*"^5  ^/if*!;^^  ™®' *•     Q^*    T          ^    t  nestly  pressed  General  Lee  for  the  position  of 

Savemdefenceof  my  native  State,  I  never  desire  «^^™f  j„  ^vj^*-  ^f  *i,a««  «.,«!«„      n^^  ^^^.^ 

again  to  draw  my  swori    Be  pleaseA  to  accept  my  general-in-chief  of  their  ^les.     The  desire 

most  earnest  wishes  for  the  continuance  of  your  hap-  "W'as  acquiesced  m  by  the  xTesident,  and  (jen- 

piness  and  prosperity,  and  believe  me  most  truly  eral  Lee  was  transferred  to  Bichmond  as  sole 

y^""»                                             K'  E.  LEE.  director  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy, 

To  his  sister,  the  wife  of  an  officer  loyal  to  subject  only  to  the  supervision  of  the  President, 

his  flag,  he  wrote :  He  assumed  his  new  office  in  March,  1862,  just 

Mt  dbab  Sioteb  :  I  am  grieved  at  my  inabiUty  to  ^  McOlellan  was  cautiously  preparing  his  Pen- 
see  you.  *  *  «  «  I  have  been  waiting  for  a  more  insular  invasion.  The  presence  of  Lee  as  an 
^'convenient  season"  which  has  brought  to  many  organizer  was  at  once  felt  in  all  the  Confederate 

JS?"  ™«  ^®«P."{J^  ^Si^^Si,-^®  "J^^^u^*  armies,  and  new  vigor  seemed  to  inspire  die  At- 
state  of  war  which  will  yield  to  nothmg.  The  whole  .„^  ^Jij^^u^^  xriLjt^i^  •^^.i^v.  'i.^Xu^^^*^^^^ 
South  is  in  a  state  of  re  volution,  into  which  Virginia,  ^\^^  Northern  Vii^ia,  which  had  heretofore 
after  a  long  struggle,  has  been  drawn ;  and  though  I  ™^^  with  no  marked  success  smce  the  anair  at 
reooffnize  no  necessity  for  this  state  of  things,  and  Bull  Bun.  Li  May  the  army  of  General  Mo- 
would  have  forborne  and  pleaded  to  the  end  for  re-  Clellan  lay  advantageously  posted  about  the 

take  part  against  my  native  State.    With  all  my  de-  -"orth  was  m  daily  expectation  of  the  fall  of 

votion  to  the  Union,  and  the  feeling  of  loyalty  and  the  Confederate  capital, 

duty  of  an  American  citizen,  I  have  not  been  able  to  Early  on  the  Slst  began  that  fearful  series 

make  up  mv  mind  to  raise  my  hand  against  my  reU-  of  battles  which  resulted  in  the  faUure  of  Mc- 

a%"=I^roi;rtS;iS?>«^'lI:  ^Jtnr*  *^'  '^''^  of  operations  north 
fence  of  my  native  State— with  the  sincere  hope  that  ^^  *'^®  rotomao.  At  Seven  Jf  mes,  on  May  Slst, 
my  poor  services  may  never  be  needed— I  hope  I  may  General  J.  E.  Johnston  was  badly  wounded, 
never  be  called  upon  to  draw  my  sword.  and  General  Lee  took  the  field  in  person.  He 
This  was  the  only  "definition"  of  his  posi-  established  his  lines  firmly  and  immediately 
tion  ever  given  by  him.  From  his  early  train-  assumed  the  offensive,  against  the  entire  right 
ing,  and  all  his  State  associations,  he  was  a  wing  of  McClellan's  army.  This'  movement 
supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  State  rights.  His  he  followed  up  with  vigor,  and  in  less  than  a 
resignation  was  instantly  accepted,  and  he  at  week  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  protected 
once  took  up  his  residence  in  Bichmond,  as  by  the  gunboats  at  Harrison^s  Landing  on 
commander  of  the  forces  of  Virginia,  with  the  James  Biver.  At  Malvern  Hill,  however,  the 
rank  of  migor-general,  to  which  he  had  been  tide  was  turned,  the  Confederates  were  re- 
appointed by  Governor  Letcher.  He  remained  pulsed  with  very  heavy  loss,  and  the  ablest 
in  his  State,  and  set  to  work  to  organize  the  officers  criticised  Lee  harshly  for -endangering 
State  troops,  declining  any  command  that  took  his  army  and  capital  by  so  ill-judged  an  action, 
him  into  the  general  service  of  the  Confederacy.  Early  in  this  series  of  brilliant  offensiye 
At  this  time  Montgomery  was  the  Confederate  operations.  General  Lee  had  dispatched  Gen- 
capital,  and  the  Virginia  troops  were  virtually  eral  Jackson,  with  his  corps,  to  move  up  the 
independent ;  but,  soon  after  the  assumption  valley  and  drive  McDowell  and  Banks  back 
of  command  by  General  Lee,  the  seat  of  gov-  upon  Washington  and  Harner^sFeny.  As  soon 
emment  was  transferred  to  Bichmond,  and  he  as  McClellan  was  paralyzeo,  Lee  began  a  north- 
was  formally  recognized  as  one  of  the  insurgent  ward  movement  with  all  his  forces,  and  in  a 
chiefs,  receiving  the  rank — ^hitherto  unknown  very  short  time  appeared  with  Jackson  in  the 
in  this  country — of  full  general,  the  commis-  Valley  and  on  the  plains  of  Manassas.  The 
sion  coming  firom  the  Confederate  War  De-  movement  began  on  the  18th  of  August,  and 

gartment.    He  was  thus  placed  third  on  the  Pope^s  army  was  demolished  and  driven  back 

St  of  the  Confederate  army  roster.  Cooper  upon  Washington  by  the  2d  of  September, 

and  Albert  Sydney  Johnston  only  outranking  llie  suggestion  of  this  campaign,  beyond  all 

him  in  priority  of  appointment.    He  was  as-  question  the  most  brilliant  and  vigorous  of  the 

signed  to  command  the  forces  in  Western  Vir-  Confederate  movements  during   the  war,  ia 

ginia,  to  oppose  Generals  MoClellan  and  Bose-  claimed  by  the  friends  of  Jefferson  Davis,  who 
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urge  that  Lee  was  forced,  agaiuBt  his  written  conspicaoas  lostre.  Outnumbered  at  all  points, 

protest,  to  advance  upon  Washington.    How-  he  kept  in  check  a  greatly  superior  army,  and 

ever  this  maj  be,  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  with  one  arm  held  Grant,  while  with  the  other 

reflects  the  greatest  lustre  upon  Lee  and  hjB  he  preserved  his  capital.     None  were  more 

lieutenants.  coraial  in  attestation  of  the  abilitj  and  skill 

Up  to  the  defeat  of  Pope,  and  the  crushing  exhibited  bj  Lee  in  the  conduct  of  this  great 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  brilliant  campaign,  than  his  able  and  eventually  success- 
success  had  attended  the  legions  of  Lee.  Soon,  ful  antagonist.  While  manoduvring  his  own 
however,  Lee  met  at  Antietam  a  repulse  hardly  battalions  in  the  Wilderness  and  on  the  Ghicka- 
less  disastrous  than  ttie  whole  series  he  had  hominy,  General  Lee  still  kept  a  vigilant  eye 
inflicted  upon  the  Northern  army.  General  on  the  approaches  to  Bichmond,  and  by  his 
McC^ellan,  with  the  remnants  of  his  old  army,  direction  General  Beauregard  was  summoned 
and  recruits  hastily  smnmoned  to  the  field^  from  South  Oarolina  to  confront  Butler  on  the 
met  the  combined  Confederate  armies,  flushed  Appomattox.  Keeping  Grant^s  army  constant- 
with  continuous  triumphs  from  the  James  to  ly  on  the  move  and  fighting  all  the  time,  Lee 
the  Potomac,  and  drove  them  back.  reached  Bichmond  and  was  secure,  for  a  time 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1863,  General  Bum-  at  least,  to  reorganize  and  fill  up  his  fearfully- 
side,  who  had  succeeded  McOlellan,  attacked  diminished  ranks.  Little  time  was  gained^ 
Lee's  position  at  Fredericksburg.  The  slaughter  however.  Grant  struck  vigorously  for  the 
was  finghtful,  and  Lee  had  merely  to  hold  his  southern  defences  of  Bichmond.  He  moved 
own  to  gain  the  victory — a  victory,  however,  with  celerity  for  Petersburg^  but  Lee  was  ahead 
which  was  more  the  result  of  unfavorable  and  held  the  town  with  a  handfiil  of  men  till 
weather  and  inefficiency  among  Bumside's  his  favorite  corps  reached  the  place.  The  siege 
subordinates  than  of  the  skill  or  bravery  of  of  Petersburg  is  an  historical  picture,  whose 
Greneral  Lee's  army.  After  this  action,  Lee's  details  cannot  be  retouched  without  weakening, 
army  was  greatly  depleted  by  the  detachment  Surrounded  on  all  sides,  the  beleaguered  Oon- 
of  Generak  Longstreet  and  Hill's  corps,  sent  federacy,  through  Lee,  put  forth  every  effort, 
to  aid  the  armies  in  Southern  Virginia  and  The  struggle  at  the  mine,  the  death-grip  at 
North  Carolina.  Fort  Steadman,  showed  the  lingering  life  of  a 

Early  in  the  spring  Lee  prepared  for  a  new  hopeless  cause.    Lee,  hoping  against  hope,  or- 

invasion  of  tiie  North,  and,  after,  by  skilful  dered  the  attack  on  that  last  fatal  day,  and 

strategy,  defeating  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville,  failed  utterly.    On  the  2d  of  April,  1866,  his 

and  throwing  him  off  his  guard  for  a  time,  he  line  was  broken  at  all  points,  and  his  army, 

marched  northward  in  several  columns,  crossed  scattered  and  broken,  lud  down  its  arms  to 

the  Potomac,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Williamsport,  General  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court-House, 

Edward's  Ferry,  etc.,  and  invaded  Chambers-  Virginia,  on  the  9th,  General  Lee  consum- 

burg,  York,  and  other  towns  in  Pennsylvania,  mating  the  capitulation  in  the  following  note 

Meade  succeeding  Hooker,  rapidly  formed  his  in  answer  to  the  proposition  of  General  Grant: 

combinations,  and  while  Lee,  with  his  usual        Headquabtbbs  Axocr  or  Nobthebit  VntomA, ) 

laxity,  made  trivial  diversions  with  his  cavalry,  ,  ,     ,    AprU  9, 1865.      J 

the  Federal  army  hastened  toward  Gettys-*     ^,"?=?^ ; J  ^^'^^  ?^;Tt^  ^^^l*^^^ 

iv«..«  -«ii  ^.AflA^^l^   «  «^.^;^«t^io>  A./>«+  «rir««  oontaming  the  terms  of  the  Burrender  of  the  Army 

burg,  and  presented  a  formidable  front  when  ^f  Northern  Virginia,  m  proposed  by  you.    As  they 

Liee  had  concentrated  his  veteran  troops  there,  are  BubstantUlly  the  same  as  those  expressed  in  your 

The  story  of  Gettysburg  is  too  well  known  to  letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  they  are  aooepted.    I  proceed 

need  repetition  here.     By  a  singular  combi-  to  designate  the  proper  officers  to  carry  the  stipular 

nation  of  chances,  or  skilfol  generalship   the  ^^^ffe^^^^tneral  U.  8.  G^rJ.'  "^^^^  ^'""^• 
^vTalVlU^LrbJ  Il^;t?y,^^^n^^^^^       The  next  day  General  Lee  took  formal  leave 
unmolesteS  reached  ite  impregnible  position  ^^^'«  ^^^  ^  *^,«  following  address : 
on  the   Bappahannock.     Here   the   peculiar        Huadquabtebs  Amct  or  ^ojt^^  Tses"^' } 
genius  of  Lee  agwn  came  into  play,  and  from       ^^^  ^^  y^^  of  arduous  s^oe,  marked  by  nn- 
the  remnants  of  his  old  army  and  the  raw  surpasaedcourageandfortitude,  the  Army  of  North- 
material  of  new  levies  he  mobilized  an  army  em  Virginia  has  been  oompelled  to  yield  to  over- 
that  held  Grant  in  check  through  the  ahnost  whehning  numbers  and  resources. 

daily  battlmg  of  au  eal^  twelve  months.    Ho  fo^Srt&1.,*«X*\\v'S^rjSeS'.?2adTf  K 

met  (xrant  m  the  Wilderness  with  an  army  j^g^  that  I  have  consented  to  this  result  from  no  dia- 

of  at  first  not  over  50,000  men  (though  soon  trust  of  them,  but,  feeling  that  valor  and  devotion 

reinforced  to  somewhat  more  than  80,000),  could  accomplish  nothing  that  could  compensate  for 

and  so  -skilfully  conceived  were  his  movements,  ^^«  1°"  *^^'^?'^t?^^T?  .*  w  *^®l  J^®  '!?5*l?.?ilfi' 

^^A  «^  »;i.v,:««li^  1.;-  «^-:4^'«««  ♦!,«*  4.v^  «««^^  o*^  the  contest,  I  have  determined  to  avoid  the  use- 

and  so  admirable  his  positions,  that  the  second  j^^  Bacrifice  of  those  whose  past  services  have  en- 

day's  nght  closed  with  little  more  than  the  re-  deaied  them  to  their  countrymen. 

suits  of  a  drawn  battle.    Then  followed  in  rapid       By  the  terms  of  agreement,  officers  and  men  can 

succession  the  struggles  through  the  WUdemess,  wtum  to  their  homes,  and  remain  there  until  ex- 

the  <^gooffh,#^toOoldtarbor  thecroas.  tf|1^ie,L*°frroo*i^o^'^eaHfWS& 

mg  of  the  James,  and  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  performed,  and  I  earnestly  pray  that  a  meroiftd  God 

Through  this  campaign  Lee  shone  with  the  most  will  extend  to  you  His  blesshig  and  protection.  With 
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an  unoeasing  admiration  of  your  constancy  and  de-  tioM  to  Punch.  Mr.  Lemon  was  the  author  of 

voUon  to  your  country,  and  a  grrateful  remembrance  ^^^r  sixty  dramatic  pieces  and  nnmerons  arti- 

ofyour  kind  and  eeneroua  consideration  of  myself,  I  ,          tv  J^?*t^""^  i^.^^  «<»  uuiu^iyuo  ubi 

bidyouanaffectiSnatofaroweU.                    ^      '  cles  pnbliflhed  m  London  periodicals.    He  also 

B.  E.  LEE   General.  edited  a  collection  of  jests,  and  wrote  about  a 

hundred  songs,  many  of  which  appeared  in  the 

General  Lee  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  London  Illustrated  i^^trt,  of  which  he  was  for 

Washington  Oollege,  Lexington,  Va.,  on  the  many  years  literary  editor.    In  1849  he  pub- 

28thof  September,  1865.  His  executive  ability,  lished  *^The  Enchanted  DoU;"  in  1859,  ^^A 

his  enlarged  views  of  a  liberal  culture,  his  ex-  Christmas  Hamper,  a  Collection  of  Stories  in 

traordinary  power  in  the  government  of  men.  Prose  and  Verse;"  in  1868,  "Wait  for  the 

his  wonderful  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  End;  '*  in  1864,  "Legends  of  Number  Kip," 

young,  and  his  steady  and  earnest  devotion  to  and  "Loved  at  Last; "  and,  in  1866,  ^Falk- 

duty,  made  the  college  spring,  as  by  the  touch  ner  Lyle,"  "Story  of  Two  Wives,"  "Ldghton 

of  magic,  from  its  depression  after  the  war  to  Hall,"  etc.  •  Mr.  Lemon  was  an  assistant  of 

a  condition  of  permanent  and  widely-spread-  Mr.  Dickens  in   tlie   conduct   of  Sbvsehold 

ing  useftilness.  As  president,  in  his  relation  to  Wordi.    He  was  a  man  whose  sympathies  with 

the  faculty,  he  was  genial,  courteous,  and  con-  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  oppressed, 

siderate.    Toward  the  students  he  was  firm  in  were  always  broad  and  hearty ;    he  had  all 

discipline,  yet   forbearing,  sympathetic,   and  of  Thackeray's  hatred  of  shams  and  snobbery, 

encouraging  to  all.    During  the  five  years,  and  in  all  the  pages  of  Punchy  while  he  was  its 

1866-^70,  in  the  discbarge  of  his  official  duties  editor,  there  was  never  any  indication  of  a  dis- 

as  president  of  the  college,  which  were  entered  position  to  truckle  to  wealth,  power,  or  title, 

upon  under  most  trying  circumstances,  and  or  to  be  other  than  the  fearless  advocate  oflthe 

maintained  with  severe  patience  and  noble  de-  right  and  true ;  and  these  characteristics  made 

votion  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  exhibited  its  satire  so  terribly  efiective.    England  never 

qualities  not  less  illustrious  than  any  which  he  lost  a  manlier  man  than  Mark  Lemon, 

displayed  in  his  military  career,  and  which,  as  LEOPOLD  II.,  Jbak  Joseph   Fkkdinakd 

they  were  necessary  to  complete  the  perfect  Chables,  ex-Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  born  in 

harmony  of  his  character,  connected  his  fame  Florence,  October  8,  1797 ;  died  in  Rome,  Jan- 

in  a  peculiar  sense  with  the  history  of  Wash-  uary  29,  1870.    He  was  the  second  son  of  the 

ington  College.  On  all  occasions  he  sedulously  Grand-duke  Ferdinand  III.,  was  educated  at 

avoided  notoriety,  and  sought  to  quiet  the  as-  Wtlrzburg,  Germany,  where  he  became  a  bril- 

perities  of  the  people  of  Uie  South,  and  to  pave  liant  scholar,  particularly  in  German  and  Italian 

the  way  for  a  reconciliation  between  the  lately  literature.    In  1814  he  returned  to  Florence, 

hostile  sections,  and  unquestionably  accom-  and  in  1817  was  married  to  the  Princess  Marie 

plished  much  toward  so  laudable  an  end.  Anne,  daughter  of  Maximilian   of  tisixonj. 

General  Lee  was  a  man  of  distinguished  per-  Having  succeeded  his  father,  January  17, 1824, 

sonal  presence,  and,  at  the  commencement  of  he  continued  the  administrative  traditions  of 

the  late  war,  remarkable  for  a  commanding  Leopold  I.,  known  as  Emperor  of  Germany 

manly  beauty.    Conscious,  as  he  undoubtedly  under  the  title  of  Leopold  IL,  and  who  had 

was,  of  the  possession  of  high  intellectual  made  the  duchy  of  Tuscany  one  of  the  most 

abilities  as  well  as  of  great  personal  attractive-  flourishing  states  of  Italy.   At  the  outbreak  of 

ness,  he  was  singularly  devoid  of  pretension  the    Italian  revolution  in  1848,  the  duchy, 

or  conceit.  A  man  of  pure  morals,  and  of  rare  under  the  Grand-duke's  administration,  was 

courtesy  and  refinement,  his  death  was  a  great  the  most  advanced  of  all  the  Italian  states  in 

loss  to  the  South,  and  indeed  to  tbe  whole  liberty,  toleration,  and  tlie  material  ameliora- 

country,  which  was,  of  late,  under  obligations  tion  of  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  and 

to  him  for  his  efforts  to  promote  harmony  and  that  prince  was  one  of  the  first  to  yield  to  the 

peace.  exigencies  of  the  time.    But  the  demands  of 

LEMON,  Mask,  a  dramatist  and  editor,  the  revolutionists  more  than  kept  pace  with 
bom  in  London,  November  80,  1809 ;  died  in  his  concessions.  The  progress  of  the  demo- 
London  May  28,  1870.  He  received  his  edu-  cratic  party,  the  pressure  for  cooperation  with 
cation  at  the  Grammar-School  of  Cheam,  Sur-  Piedmont  in  the  war  against  Austria,  and  the 
rey,  and  early  began  to  write  for  the  press,  bold  measures  of  the  republican  ministry,  corn- 
Some  of  liis  childish  productions  were  well  pelled  him  to  fiy  from  Florence.  After  the 
worthy  of  preservation.  He  was  for  some  time  downfall  of  the  revolution,  which  had  not  (in 
engaged  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  occasionally  Tuscany)  any  real  xoot  in  the  country,  the  re- 
appeared upon  the  stage,  though  his  public  turn  of  Leopold  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the 
performances  were  generally  inaid  of  distressed  people.  Had  he  been  at  this  time  wise  and 
actors.  On  the  establishment  of  Punch,  a  independent  enough  to  pursue  steadily  his  old 
British  comic  periodical,  in  1841,  he  became  plans  ofprogress  and  education,  Tuscany  might 
assistant  editor,  and,  two  years  later,  upon  the  still  have  been  an  independent  state  and  he  its 
retirement  of  Mr.  Mayhew,  the  chief  editor,  ruler  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Thus  it  hap- 
succeeded  that  gentleman  in  the  editorial  pened  that,  when  the  second  revolution  came 
chair,  and  retained  the  control  of  the  paper  m  1859,  he  was  again  compelled  to  fly.  He 
until  his  death.    In  addition  to  his  contribu-  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Ferdinand  IV., 
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Jaly  21,  1859,  bat  it  was  too  late;  Tuscany  hami  and  cheese,  soon  get  Bpoiled,  and  become  utterlr 

was  arrayed  against  Austria  during  tbe  whole  ynpalatable ;,  many  of  the  new-comers  are  prostrated 

_/y  .-.  ^     •!.  «*  1QKQ   ««^i  a«.rx«  «4^«  {4-a  «iyx««  by  fever  durmg  the  first  month  ol  their  residence  m 

Of  the  war  of  1869,  and  soon  after  its  close,  tfiecountiy,wEile  hardly  one  of  them  remains  exempt 

notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  from  disease  during  the  second  month.    Their  tem- 

ot  Villa  Franca,  was  annexed  to  Sardinia,  and  p^rary  residence  soon  becomes  extremely  filthy,  which 

the  Tuscan  princes  were  forced  to  remain  in  oiroumstanoe,  together  with  the  insumcient  medical 

exUe.    Leopold  II.  was  in  private  life  a  man  of  J^S?<^rrfSg  S^et^Stklt^S  ^^ 

fine  attainments  as  a  scholar  and  antiquarian,  months  after  their  arrival.    After  thS  lapse  of  tliis 

He  had  edited  and  published  in  most  sumptuous  period,  the  surviving  immiffrants  are  compelled  to 

style  the  works  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici  in  4  vols.,  leave  their  provisional  abode,  without  finding  new 

folio  *  Florence,  1826  homes,  and  without  sufficient  means  to  erect  comfort- 

LIBERIA,  7  republicof  Western  Africa,  2d' ^rmSSe'X'ttml'Sd^.lit'tio;^^^^^ 

founded  in  1822 ;  declaration  of  mdependence  patch  of  land,  on  which  they  raise  potatoes  and 

dated  July  26,  1847.     President,  elected  Janu-  mAnioc  The  majority  remain  in  a  suffenng  condition, 


Legislature  is  composed  of  the  Senate  and  the  productive  until  they  are  aix  years  old. 
House  of  Bepresentatives ;  the  Vice-President  The  puhlio  schools  are  in  a  wretched  condition^  all 
of  the  republic  is  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  which  the  flattering  reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
consists  of  8  members,  elected  for  the  term  of  I*  apijears  to  me  that  it  would  be  decidedly  more  ap- 
fourye«8;  the  Ho^ of  Bepresentatives h«  ^^K,^ "SStt? .Ih^^V^J^^U  ?h?^JSS 
18  members,  elected  for  the  term  of  two  years,  of  their  gradual  civilization  are  abundant,  and  where 
The  republic  has  concluded  commercial  trea-  they  can  easily  provide  for  their  own  material  wel- 
ties  with  the  United  States,  the  North-German  fw©!  rather  than  to  send  them  over  here,  where  the 
Confederation,  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  firy^f  t«f  ^^}>^^  ^^  t^«°^  inevitobly  relapse  into  corn- 
Denmark,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  P^ew  barbarism. 
PortugriVAustna.  and  HaytL  LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  PROG- 

The  Republic  of  Liberia,  originally  a  colony  RESS  IN  1870.  The  year  1870,  if  the  num- 
of  emancipated  slaves  from  the  United  States,  ^er  only  of  publications  be  considered,  would 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Ooloniza-  compare  not  unfavorably  with  the  preceding 
tion  Society,  has  now  had  a  government  of  its  tveelvemonth  in  respect  to  literary  productive- 
own  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  hopes  ness.  But  the  number  of  books  that  lay  claim 
which  were  entertained  by  its  founders  and  by  to  notice,  as  solid  additions  to  the  literature  of 
the  Colonization  Society  in  the  United  States,  in  t^®  English  language  in  America,  is  small.  This, 
regard  to  the  development  and  welfare  of  the  indeed,  proves  nothing  as  to  our  intellectual  ac- 
yonng  republic,  have  been  thus  far  but  partly  tivity.  The  valuable  books  that  issued  from  the 
realized.  The  country  is  uncommonly  rich  in  press  last  year  were  written  in  the  years  pre- 
natural  resources,  but  the  Liberians  are  unwiU-  cedmg ;  the  books  written  last  year,  or  in  pro- 
ing  to  apply  themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits,  cess  of  writing,  wiU  be  published  and  reported 
and  do  not,  up  to  this  time,  produce  a  sufficiency  hereafter.  W  bile  war  and  pohtical  agitations 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  their  own  subsist-  have  checked  literary  pursuits  in  a  large  part 
©noe.  Shipments  of  flour  and  salt-beef  are  an-  of  Europe,  and  the  Vatican  Council,  with  its 
nually  made  from  the  United  States,  and  dis-  anti-clunax  of  the  downfall  of  the  temporal 
tributed  among  the  inhabitants.  The  consul  power,  added  to  the  intensity  with  which  the 
of  the  North-German  Confederation  at  Mon-  public  mind  is  determined  to  the  consideration 
rovia  reported  to  his  government,  in  1868,  that  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  topics— with  a 
the  commerce  of  the  country  was  still  entirely  decided  revolutionary  tendency— we  m  this 
disproportionate  to  its  natural  resources,  to  the  country  could  not  look  for  exemption  from 
great  extent  of  the  coast,  and  the  available  bar-  their  mfluence.  Our  traditional  isolation  from 
bors.  The  attention  of  the  trading  class  of  the  Europe,  politically,  may  be  maintained  for  an 
population  was  almost  exclusively  directed  to  mdeflnite  period.  Interest  here  coincides  with 
the  traffic  with  the  wild  natives  in  the  mterior,  »  conservative  and  reverential  sense  of  duty  to 
with  whom  they  exchange  articles  of  European  mamtain  the  policy  of  Washmgton.  But  thetele- 
manufecture  against  palm-oil,  dye-woods,  and  fraph  and  rapid  mad  communication  brmg  us 
ivory,  which  constitute  the  staple  articles  for  mto  close  neighborhood  with  the  Old  Worid, 
export.  In  1868,  the  imports  of  manufactured  and  vicinity  excites  sympathy.  So  our  pen- 
artidea  from  North-German  ports  were  esti-  odical  writmg  is  on  topics  simdar  to  those  that 
mated  at  $200  000,  occupy  European   writers,  and  the  people's 

Concerning  the  immigration  of  negroes  from  thoughts  follow.    On  our  side  of  the  sea  there 

America,  the  consul  reports  as  follows:  w  a  new  set  of  political  and  social  questions 

coming  up,  demanding  settlement,  the  remote 

The  immigrants,  after  landing  at  the  port  of  destina-  prospect  of  action  on  them  encouraging  inde- 

tion,  are  famished  with  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  pendent  speculation.    This  suspense  of  action 

next  six  months,  the  provisions  being,  however,  not  g^^y^^  ^  aunless  look  to  discussion.  But,  thought 

f^^a^e«:  arf^'ro^TS^'a;^  |e  total  product  doe,  not  amount  to  much  in. 

to  one  hundred  and  fifty  live  together.  Flour,  butter,  the  lists  of  new  books,  it  is  enough  to  indicate 
Vol.  X.— 28   ▲ 
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that  an  increased  attention  is  attracted  to  the  first  place  to  books  written,  not  merely  pnb- 

higher  departments  of  political  inqnirj.  llshed  here.    And  among  these,  if  we  have  re- 

A  change  in  the  law  of  copyright  has  been  gard  to  the  quantity  produced,  the  prece- 
made,  enlarging  the  subjects  of  copyright  and  deuce  clearly  belongs  to 
making  some  changes  in  the  method  of  secur-  Theology  and  Reli{fion, — Including  popular 
ing  its  benefits.  To  "  books,  maps,  charts,  and  juvenile  books,  the  volume  of  literature 
musical  compositions,  prints,  cuts,  engravings,  under  this  head  is  relatively  large.  **  Essays 
dramatic  compositions,  and  photographs,"  are  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity,'' 
now  added,  as  subjects  of  copyright,  negatives  by  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher,  is  the  reissue  of  a 
of  photographs,  paintings,  drawings,  chromos,  work  that  had  merited  and  received  a  very 
statues,  statuary,  and  models,  or  designs,  in-  favorable  public  estimate,  with  additional  mat- 
tended  to  be  perfected,  as  works  of  the  fine  ter  bringing  it  up  to  the  latest  developments  of 
arts.  To  obtain  a  copyright,  application  is  opinion  and  criticism  on  the  topics  it  embraces, 
now  to  be  made  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  ''  Primary  Truths  of  Religion,"  by  Bishop 
and  not,  as  formerly,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Dis-  Clark,' of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
trict  Court.  The  applicant  sends  to  the  ad-  Rhode  Island,  is  a  discussion  of  some  of  those 
dress  of  the  Librarian,  by  mail,  a  printed  copy  principles  the  acceptance  of  which  is  antece- 
of  the  title  of  the  book,  or  other  article,  or  a  dent  to  and  is  implied  in  a  faith  in  revealed 
description  of  the  painting,  drawing,  etc.,  for  religion,  marked  by  an  absence  of  conven- 
which  a  copyright  is  desired ;  and,  within  ten  tional  phraseology,  and  by  a  tone  of  candor, 
days  after  publication,  two  copies  of  the  book,  and  a  style  combining  ease  of  expression  with 
or  other  article,  and  a  photograph  of  the  paint-  due  seriousness  and  weight  of  thinking.  Of  the 
ing,  etc.  These  go  free  of  postage,  if  the  same  general  description  is  ''  Steps  of  Belief," 
words  **  copyright  matter  "  are  written  upon  by  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  who  by  a  some- 
the  package.  By  the  same  law,  the  records  of  what  similar  path  would  lead  from  atheism  or 
copyright  that  have  been  heretofore  preserved  secularism,  through  deism,  to  Christianity,  to 
in  the  Clerks'  oflBces  are  transferred  to  "Wash-  Protestant  Christianity,  and  to  Liberal  Protes- 
ington.  However  the  convenience  of  the  Gov-  tantism  as  the  ultimatum.  **  Letter  and  Spirit," 
emment  may  be  promoted  by  these  changes  of  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Metcalf,  applies  the  dis- 
process,  that  of  authors  and  publishers  would  tinction  intimated  in  the  title  to  vindicate  the 
have  been  more  consulted  by  leaving  the  old  Unitarian  interpretation  of  "  the  letter." 
machinery  of  the  law  untouched.  So  large  a  "  Pater  Mundi ;  or,  Modem  Science  testifying 
proportion  of  the  copyrights  on  record  has  to  the  Heavenly  Father,"  by  the  Rev.  E.  F. 
been  obtained  at  New  York  and  Boston,  that  Burr,  is  an  attempt  to  make  science  in  its  re- 
the  removal  of  the  records  to  Washington  does  cent  developments  serve  the  argument  of  Kat- 
not  by  any  means  increase  the  facilities  for  nral  Theology.  It  shows  a  conmiand  of  scien- 
consulting  them.  One  incidental  benefit  re-  tific  knowledge,  and  a  skill  in  using  it,  which 
suiting  from  the  change  is,  that  the  direct  are  of  advantage  to  the  force  of  the  argument, 
communication  with  the  Librarian  mokes  it  an  advantage  sulnect  to  some  deduction,  from 
more  certain  that  the  Library  of  Congress  will  a  sometimes  nnchastoned  luxuriance  of  style, 
have  every  copyrighted  book.  Already  the  **E very-Day  Subjects  in  Sunday  Sermons,""  by 
effect  is  shown  in  the  steady  increase  of  the  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Collier,  witliout  any  speciid 
collection.  proftindity  of  thought,  connects  moral  ideas 

In  the  law  of  international  copyright,  no  in  very  pleasing  association  with  the  observa- 
«hange  has  taken  place,  and  the  state  of  things  tions  and  experiences  of  daily  life.  *^  The 
alluded  to  in  last  year's  review  of  literary  move-  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  by  James  B. 
ments  is  not  altered  unless  for  the  worse.  The  Walker,  is  ofiered  as  a  second  volume  of  ^^The 
competition  in  republishing  the  writings  of  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation,"  a  re- 
popular  English  authors  has  increased  to  such  markable  book,  still  deservedly  popular ;  "Liv- 
a  degree  that  only  a  very  large  demand  could  ing  Questions  of  the  Ago,"  by  the  same  an- 
render  their  publication  here  profitable.  But,  thor,  falls  below  the  reputation  gained  by  his 
with  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  read-  earlier  work.  The  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher's  "  Ser- 
ers,  the  sale  of  some  books  is  large  enough  to  mons"  and  "Lecture-Room  Talks,"  though  not 
admSt  a  not  unprofitable  division  of  the  re-  productions  likely  to  add  to  his  reputation,  ex- 
ceipts  among  two  or  more  rival  houses.  It  is  hibit  the  qualities  which  account  for  and  sus- 
no  doubt  true,  also,  that  the  result  of  such  tain  it.  An  indiflferent  theologian  and  a  rash 
competition  is  to  make  some  classes  of  books  exegete,  and  inclined  to  dispute  the  jurisdio- 
cheap,  to  the  advantage  of  readers  with  slen-  tion  of  logic  in  religion,  his  power  of  imagina- 
der  purses.  But  such  benefit  is  dearly  pur-  tion  and  breadth  of  sympathy,  his  capacity 
chased  by  a  system  which  denies  the  claim  of  for  Intense  passion,  and  versatility  of  resource, 
literary  property  as  such  to  protection,  virtu-  give  him  an  unequalled  influence  in  the  pulpit, 
ally  offers  a  bounty  on  English  over  American  On  the  platform,  or  through  the  press.  A  re- 
literature,  and  thus  tends  to  the  discouragement  markable  exemplification  of  his  hold  on  nien^s 
of  American  authors.  minds  is  seen  in  such  a  phenomenon  as  a  volume 

In  reviewing  the  literary  product  of  the  of  "  Morning  and  Evening  Exercises  "  selected 

past  year,  we  give  for  obvious  reasons  the  from  his  writings.    **  Music  Hall  Sermons,"  by 
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the  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray,  of  Adirondack  but  to  which  the  author  claims  he  lias  brought 
fame,  so. entitled  from  the  place  where  they  some  fresh  evidence.  "God  Sovereign  and 
were  delivered,  we  suspect,  owe  more  of  their  Man  Free,"  by  N.  L.  Rice,  D.  D.,  is  an  able 
success  to  the  author's  celebrity  in  other  mat-  vindication  of  the  doctrines  of  divine  fore-or- 
ters  than  to  any  intrinsic  superiority.  "  Mir-  dination  and  human  freedom,  and  of  their  con- 
acles,  Past  and  Present,"  by  the  Rev.  William  sistency.  "  Our  Oriental  Missions,"  by  Bishop 
Mountford^  as  the  title  intimates,  argues  the  Edward  Thomson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  (whose 
credibility  of  miracles  on  grounds  which,  mak-  death  on  his  passage  homeward,  from  a  visit  to 
ing  them  less  exceptional  events  than  in  the  the  East,  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Methodist 
popular  notion,  mties  them  also  perhaps  of  Episcopal  Church),  gives  the  results  of  obser- 
less  theological  significance.  The  discussion  is  vations  in  India  and  China,  valuable  to  the 
conducted  in  a  style  of  remarkable  freshness,  supporters  of  the  Methodist  missions  there, 
and  is  agreeable  reading  even  when  one  is  but  not  adding  very  much  to  the  information 
obliged  to  protest  against  the  thoughts  that  of  the  general  public.  "  The  True  Unity  of 
are  so  pleasantly  uttered.  The  author  com-  Christ's  Church,"  by  the  Rev.  S.S.  Schmucker, 
bines  a  sincere  faith  in  Christianity,  as  a  re-  D.  D.,  is  "  a  renewed  appeal "  for  "  the  reunion 
vealed  system,  with  openness  to  conviction,  of  the  evangelical  churches,"  Christian  and 
on  sufficient  evidence,  of  revelations  more  re-  fraternal  in  spirit,  bearing  ample  evidence  to 
cently  made  by  alleged  "  Spiritual "  media,  the  author's  excellence,  but,  we  fear,  hardly 
"Holy  Matrimony,"  by  the  Rev,  J.  A.  BoUes,  practical  in  its  proposals.  "  TVork-day  Chris- 
sets  forth  with  considerable  force  that  view  of  tianity,"  by  Alexander  Clark,  has  its  literary 
the  subject  which  is  held  by  a  portion  of  the  merit  and  pervading  spirit  vouched  for  by  no 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  which  ap-  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Bryant.  "The  Un- 
proaches  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine.  "  The  seen  "World,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Shimeall,  is  at 
Christian  Rule  of  Marriage,"  by  the  Rev.  How-  once  speculative,  exegetical,  polemic,  and  sen- 
ard  Malcom,  D.  D.,  discusses  (to  state  the  timental,  offering  a  little  for  divers  sorts  of 
topic  more  fully),  with  logical  force,  the  rule  readers,  in  a  remarkable  combination.  In 
that  should  govern  the  Christian  'in  contract-  small  compass,  under  the  title,  "  Successful 
ing  marriage,  but  leading  to  a  conclusion  which  Preaching,"  much  sound  instruction  is  given, 
is  seldom  practically  recognized  in  cases  where  in  addresses  to  theological  students,  by  three 
the  question  actually  arises.  "  The  Extent  and  of  the  most  successful  preachers,  Drs.  John 
Efficacy  of  the  Atonement,"  by  the  same  an-  Hall,  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  and  H.  W.  Beecher. 
thor,  argues  with  like  energy  of  style,  and  ear-  A  more  extensive  and  complete  treatise  on  the 
nest  zeal,  in  behalf  of  the  high  Calvinistic  doc-  same  subject  is  that  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Broadus : 
trine  on  that  subject.  "  The  Christian  Law  of  "A  Treatise  on  the  Preparation  and  Delivery 
Marriage,"  by  Biugh  Davey  Evans,  LL,  D.,  is  of  Sermons,"  exhibiting  much  critical  acumen, 
a  work  of  great  ability,  written  in  a  style  of  "sound,  roundabout  sense,"  and  felicity  of  state- 
considerate,  judicial  calmness,  and  presenting  ment  and  illustration,  shaded  by  some  slight 
what  may  be  termed  a  moderately  strict  eccle-  negligences  of  style.  Another  work  of  merit 
siastical  view  of  the  subject,  but  stated  with  in  the  same  department  is  "  Sacred  Rhetoric ; 
the  skill  of  a  good  lawyer.  The  biographical  or,  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Preaching,"  by 
sketch  of  the  author  adds  much  to  the  value  Robert  L.  Dabney,  D.  D.  "  The  Scripture 
and  interest  of  the  volume.  His  character  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,"  by  J.  A. 
was  such  as  it  is  good  to  become  acquainted  Reubelt,  D.  D.,  is  said  to  be  "  freely  translated 
with.  "  The  Invitation  Heeded,"  by  the  Rev.  from  the  German  of  W.  F.  Gess,  with  many 
James  Kent  Stone,  D.  D.,  sets  forth,  in  a  pleas-  additions."  The  freedom  of  translation,  thus 
ing  style  and  an  excellent  spirit,  the  reasons  allowed,  consists,  in  part  at  least,  in  modifying 
which  led  the  author  to  leave  the  Protestant  the  author's  text  so  as  to  make  it  utter  the 
Episcopal  and  enter  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  translator's  views  on  matters  in  which  they  are 
A  review  of  it,  under  the  title,  "  How  the  Rev.  not  agreed — an  unwarrantable  liberty,  it  seems 
Dr.  Stone  bettered  his  Condition,"  treats  with  to  us.  The  book  is  mainly  orthodox,  accord- 
extraordinary  controversial  ingenuity  the  issue  ing  to  the  ancient  confessions,  but  free  in  spec- 
that  he  provoked.  "The  Boston  Lectures,"  ulation  and  as  clear  in  style  as  the  nature  of 
1870 — "  Christianity  and  Skepticism" — isa  se-  the  subject  and  the  course  of  argument  could 
ries  of  lectures  delivered  by  eminent  divines  well  admit.  "The  Theology  of  Christ,"  by' the 
and  scholars  in  the  interest  of  Christianity  as  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  is  a  fresh,  vigor- 
against  prevailing  tendencies  to  skepticism,  and  ous,  candid,  and  very  interesting  discussion  of 
as  a  whole  is  worthy  of  their  reputation  and  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  evangelical  religion, 
the  cause  they  champion,  "  The  Signs  of  the  which  are  deduced  exclusively  from  the  words 
Times,  as  connected  with  the  Vatican  Council,"  of  Christ.  "  Our  Seven  Chjirches,"  by  the  Rev. 
by  Bishop  A.  0.  Ooxe,  is  of  a  character  obvi-  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  is  a  title  given  to  a  series 
ously  indicated  by  the  title,  not  so  much  a  po-  of  lectures  in  which  the  author  gave,  from  his 
lemic  against  Rome,  as  a  plea  for  Protestant  own  point  of  view,  a  statement  of  good  things 
unity.  "Judaic  Baptism,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  which  each  of  the  different  denominations  of 
Dale,  D.  D.,  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  treat-  Christians  could  claim  as  peculiar  to  itself — 
ing  very  exhaustively  of  an  old  controversy,  very  pleasant,  not  very  profound.    He  sue- 
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ceeded  in  pleasing  some  of  tbo  "  chnrches  '^  so  gical  and  less  scholarly  than  that  whicli  it 

well,  that  they  have  circolated  large  editions  swallowed  np,  is  probably  superior  to  it  as  a 

of  the  lectures  that  concern  themselves  re-  means  of  popalarizing  the  religions  ideas  it 

spectively.    **  Jesus;  His  Life  and  Work,  as  represents.    Meanwhile,  a  monthly  magazine, 

narratedbytheFour  Evangelists,"  by  Howard  styled  Ths  Examiner^  has  been  set  np    in 

Orosby,  D.  D.,  is  a  life  of  Ohrist,  not  disser-  Chicago  as  an  organ  of  "  radical  Christianity,'* 

tation  upon  it ;  and  is  founded  on  a  strict  ezege-  or  anti-supematuralism ;  Rev.  E.  C.  Towne  ia 

sis,  excluding,  as  far  as  possible,  imaginations  editor.    It  is  a  bold,  uncompromising  work, 

and  conjectures.  It  is  elegantly  printed  and  illus-  showing  more  zeal  than  discretion  or  good 

trated.    *^  Light  at  Evening-Time;  a  Book  of  taste. 

Support  and  Comfort  for  the  Aged,"  by  John  S.  Popular  commentaries  on  the  Bible  are 
Holme,  a  volume  that  by  its  generous  typo  would  multiplied  in  a  way  to  indicate  a  large  demand 
attract  old  eyes,  is  composed  of  appropriate  for  such  works.  Rev.  N.  Marshman  Williams 
selections  from  ancient,  mediasval,  and  modem  has  commenced  a  series  of  notes  on  the  Goa- 
writers,  with  original  contributions  from  sev-  pels,  of  which  a  volume  on  ^^ Matthew"  has 
era!  contemporaries  of  repute.  Under  the  title  been  published;  a  similar  series  has  beenbe- 
*^  Living  Words,"  some  unwritten  sermons  of  gun  in  like  manner  by  the  Rev.  George  W. 
the  late  John  McClintock,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  from  Clark,  who  is  also  author  of  a  very  meritorious 
phonographic  reports,  are  presented  to  the  '^Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  English." 
public.  They  are  a  fit  but  inadequate  memo-  Rev.  Henry  Cowles,  D.  D.,  has  added  to  his 
rial  of  that  excellent  and  variously  gifted  works  on  the  Hebrew  prophets  a  volume  of 
divine.  '' Presbyterian  Reunion ;  a  Memorial  '*  Notes  on  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the 
Volume,"  commemorates  the  reunion  by  a  Soug  of  Solomon."  His  expositions,  while  giv- 
narrative  of  the  course  of  proceedings  through  iug  evidence  of  carefcd  ana  critical  study,  are 
which  it  was  reached ;  a  review  of  the  history  in  the  best  sense  popular.  A  **  Commentary 
of  the  two  branches  during  the  T>eriod  of  sep-  on  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,"  by  William 
aration,  biographical,  statistical  and  other  S.  Plumer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  is  copious  in  its  cita- 
matter,  of  great  interest  to  the  denomination  tions  of  ancient  and  modem  interpretations, 
concerned.  Much  good  taste  and  good  feeling  strictly  orthodox,  and  in  style  more  dogmatic 
are  shown  by  the  authors  of  the  volume,  than  critical.  *^  Bible  Notes  for  Daily  Read- 
"  The  Open  Door,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hyatt  Smith,  ers  "  is  the  title  of  a  commentary  on  the  whole 
properly  comes  under  the  department  of  fiction.  Bible,  by  Ezra  M.  Hunt,  M.  D.  It  is  creditable 
But  its  polemical  purpose,  to  advocate  unre-  to  his  industry  and  sincerity,  but,  though  his 
stricted  communiou,  gives  it  a  place  here.  Its  two  comely  volumes  contain  much  excellent 
literary  merit  is  slight ;  its  value  as  an  argu-  matter,  we  think  that  students  of  the  Script- 
ment,  as  is  the  case  with  most  theological  argu-  ures  would  be  more  benefited  by  a  work 
ments,  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  receptivity  showing  a  readier  perception  of  the  difficulties 
oftlie  reader's  mind.  ^'  Christianity  and  Greek  of  Scripture,  and  skill  in  meeting  them.  Few 
Philosophy,"  by  B.  F.  Cocker,  D.  D.,  inves-  works  of  a  more  learned  and  elaborate  sort 
tigates  "  the  Relation  between  Reflective  appear.  The  gigantic  undertaking  to  produce 
Thought  in  Greece  and  the  Positive  Teaching  in  English,  with  large  additions,  Dr.  J.  P. 
of  Christ  and  His  Apostles."  Ancient  philos-  Lange's  "  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  " 
ophy  is  exhibited  as  a  providential  preparation  (Bibeltoerh)^  of  which  notice  has  been  before 
for  Christ,  and  bearing  a  part  as  truly  as  Juda-  made,  still  goes  on,  commanding  a  degree  of 
ism  in  the  Divine  arrangement  for  tiie  educa-  patronage  which  would  have  been  thought  to 
tion  of  the  world.  This  conception  of  the  best  be  scarcely  within  possible  expectation  a  few 
Pagan  thought  is  not  as  novel  as  the  author  years  ago.  Volume  vii.  of  the  New  Testament 
would  seem  to  suppose;  but,  on  the  other  has  appeared,  containing  four  of  the  Pauline 
hand,  it  is  not  so  generally  accepted  as  to  ren-  Epistles.  Mention  may  be  properly  made  here 
der  a  work  like  this  superfluous.  It  is  popular  of  the  completion  of  the  American  edition  of 
in  style,  suggestive  rattier  than  definitive,  and  Dr.  William  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible," 
coming  near  to  anticipate  matters  suitable  for  under  the  editorial  care  of  Prof.  Hackett  and 
a  promised  volume  on  "  Christianity  and  Mod-  Mr.  Ezra  Abbot.  The  work  forms  four  vol- 
em  Thought."  The  references  made  are  to  umes — one  more  than  in  the  English  edition — 
works  generally  accessible,  and  the  discussion  and  is  not  excelled  for  thorough  editing  by 
is  neither  so  profound  nor  so  wide  in  its  range  any  similar  work.  Much  additional  matter  has 
as  to  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  general  been  introduced,  some  corrections  have  been 
reader.  made,  the  facilities  for  reference  have  been  in- 
A  religious  periodical  that  was  distinguished  creased,  pictorial  illustrations  added,  and  it 
for  its  liberal  scholarship,  as  well  as  by  its  has  a  unique  place  among  the  means  of  biblical 
liber^  religion,  the  Christian  Examiner,  has  study.  The  following  works,  of  which  there 
ceased  to  exist.  The  denomination  whose  is  not  room  for  particular  notice,  may  be  sum- 
views  it  represented  have  in  its  place  an  in-  marily  mentioned : 

terest  in  a  new  monthly  magazine  called  0^  ^^  ^       ^^  ^^  ^.^^      ^f  tbe  American  Chuith. 

and  New,  very  skilfully  edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  By  the  Rev.  William  P.  Lewie. 

E.  Hale.    This  periodical,  though  less  theolo-  The  Ezpintory  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross.    By  J.  H. 
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Merle    D^Aabigo^,   D.  D.     Translated    from  the 
French. 

The  Devout  Christian's  Help  to  Meditation  on  the 
Life  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Edited  \>y  the  Bev. 
T.  J.  Carter.    2  vols. 

Wh^  All  Christians  should  read  God's  Written 
Word  in  Greek. 

Sanctum  Sanctorum;  or,  Proof-Sheets  from  an 
Editor's  Table.    Br  Theodore  Tilton. 

Good  Things  seieoted  from  the  Congregationalist 
and  Boston  Becorder,  186d-'70. 

A  Manual  Commontarj  on  the  General  Canon  Law. 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal' 
Church  in  the  United  States.  By  Francis  Vin- 
ton, S.  T.  D. 

Annihilationism  not  of  the  Bible.  By  ^v.  N.  D. 
George. 

Jesus.    Bj  W.  H.  Fumess. 

Homo  and  Family  Belations  in  the  Light  of  Script- 
ure. 

What  is  Judaism  I    By  Bev.  Baphael  D'C.  Lewin. 

Sermons  preached  in  Memorial  Church,  Baltimore, 
by  Bev.  Octavius  Permiohief.  Edited  by  Charles 
Lanman. 

A  Biblical  View  of  the  Church  Catechism  inBefer- 
ence  to  Baptismal  Besponsibilities.    By  M.  B.  F. 

The  Threefold  Grace  ofHhe  Holy  Trinity.  By 
John  H.  £gar.  B.  D. 

The  Song  of  the  Bedeemed.  By  Bev.  J.  W.  Harsha. 

Early  Scripture  History.    The  book  of  Genesis. 

Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  By  S. 
Franco,  S.  J.    Translated  from  the  Italian. 

The  Church  is  Apostolic  and  Episcopal,  not  Papal 
and  Monarchical.  By  the  Bev.  Andrew  Field  Free- 
man. 

Prayers  and  Devotional  Meditations,  selected  from 
the  Psalms  of  David.    By  Elihu  Burritt. 

The  Other  Life.    By  William  H.  Holcomb,  M.  D. 

ShUoh ;  or.  Without  and  Within.  By  W.  M.  L.  Jay. 

The  Beligion  of  Good  Sense.    By  Edward  Bicher. 

Discourses  on  the  Bationality  of  the  Christian  Be- 
ligion, etc.    By  Bev.  Abel  Silver. 

^otes  on  the  Books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
and  Numbers ;  4  vols.    By  C.  H.  M. 

The  Book  Above  All ;  or,  The  Holy  Bible,  etc 
By  T.  H.  Stockton,  D.  D. 

Opinions  concerning  the  Bible  Law  of  Marriage. 
By  One  of  the  People. 

The  Destiny  of  Man ;  a  Discussion  between  Bev. 
S.  P.  Carlton  (UniversaUst),  and  Elder  W.  D.  Mooro 
(Christian). 

Conferences  delivered  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre- 
Dame  in  Paris.  BvBev.  PereLacordaire.  Translated. 

Whither  Bound!  A  Book  for  the  Impenitent.  By 
A  M.  M. 

One  Belif  ion.  Many  Creeds.    By  Boss  Winans. 

The  Bible  Text  Cyclopsedia.  Being  Scripture 
Texts  in  the  form  of  an  Inaex  of  Subjects.  By  Kev. 
J.  Inglis. 

Sermons.    By  Bev.  Bussell  Trevitt.' 

The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom :  a  Kingdom  not  of 
This  World,  not  in  This  World^  but  to  come  in  the 
Heavenly  Country,  etc.    By  Senior  Harvard. 

Christ  and  His  Church ;  Lectures  in  Advent,  1869. 
By  Bev.  Thomas  S.  Preston. 

Experiences  of  the  Higher  Christian  Life  in  the 
Baptist  Denomination.    Edited  by  John  Q.  Adams. 

An  Order  of  Services  for  the  Use  of  the  New  Church. 
By  Bev.  J.  C.  Ager. 

Crowned  and  Discrowned ;  or,  the  Bebel  Kin?  and 
the  Prophet  in  Bamah.  By  Kov.  8.  W.  Culver.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Bev.  G.  W.  Eaton,  D.  D. 

The  Two  Great  Books  of  Nature  and  Bevelation ; 
or,  The  Cosmos  and  the  Logos.  Being  a  History  of 
the  Origin  and  Progression  of  the  Universe,  etc.  By 
George  Field. 

God  is  Love:  or,  Glimpses  of  the  Father's  Infinite 
Affection  for  His  People. 

The  Church  Idea;  an  Essay  toward  Unity.  By 
William  Beed  Huntington. 

Help  to  Devout  Communion.   By  F.  E.  Lawrence. 


Practical  Expositions  of  the  Whole  Books  of  Buth 
and  Esther.  With  Three  Sermons.  By  George  Law- 
son,  D.  D.    With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Writings. 

Disciplines  for  the  Holy  Baptism,  Confirmation, 
Holy  Communion,  and  Daily  Life.  By  Bev.  J.  V. 
Lewis. 

A  Methodist  in  Search  of  the  Church.  By  Bev.  S. 
J.  McMasters,  D.  D. 

Bomanism ;  its  Decline  and  its  Present  Condition 
and  Prospects  in  the  United  States.  By  Hiram  Mat- 
tison,  D.D. 

Which  is  the  Church!    By  Bev.  G.  W.  Southwell. 

The  Career  of  the  Chi-lst-Idea  in  History.  By 
Hudson  Tuttle. 

The  Doctrine  of  Immortality.  By  James  H.  Whit- 
more. 

Pictorial  Life j  or,  Man's  Nature,  Views,  Harmo- 
nies, etc.  By  Bev.  E.  H.  Gillett,  D.  D.,  Bev.  G.  B. 
Cheever,  D.  I)..  Bev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.  D,,  and 
others.    With  Illustrations. 

The  Family  and  the  Church ;  Advent  Conferences. 
By  the  Bev.  Father  Hyaointhe. 

A  Doctrinal  and  Bitualistio  View  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist.    By  G.  S.  Lacv. 

Jesus  on  the  Throne  or  His  Father  David.  By  J. 
L.  Lord. 

Our  Established  Church. 

The  New  Church  Divine,  not  Swedenborgion.  By 
Bev.  Frank  Sewall. 

The  Life  and  the  True  Li^ht.  By  Bev.  W.  Blakie. 

Conversations  on  Liberalism  and  the  Church.  By 
0.  A.  Brownson. 

The  Christ  Coming  in  His  Kingdom.  By  a  Con- 
gregational Minister. 

The  Lile,  Passion,  Death,  and  the  Besurrection  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    By  Bev.  H.  F.  Formby. 

Studies  in  Bible  Lands.    By  Bev.  W.  L.  Gage. 

A  Bible  Hand-book.  Theologically  arranged  by 
F.  C.  Halliday. 

Creation^  a  Becent  Work  of  God. 

The  Christ  of  God ;  or,  the  Belation  of  Christ  to 
Christians.    By  B.  Davidson. 

PoETBT. — One  of  the  earliest  of  the  books 
of  mark  came  from  the  pen  of  a  veteran  in 
American  Literature,  the  "  Translation  of  Ho- 
mer's Iliad,"  by  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Mr. 
Bryant's  command  over  the  English  language, 
and  his  mastery  of  the  harmonies  of  English 
verse,  are  exhibited  at  their  best  aspect  in  this 
the  crowning  work  of  his  life,  while  he  has  come 
nearer  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  famish- 
ing a  clear  view,  as  through  a  transparent  me- 
dium, of  the  story  of  Troy  as  Homer  tells  it. 
It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  compass  and  flexi- 
bility of  our  English  blank  verse.  Criticism 
of  it  has  consisted  mainly  in  the  justification 
hy  instances  in  detail  of  the  praise  awarded  in 
general.  The  only  points  of  exception  are 
such  as  might  naturally  have  been  anticipated : 
that  the  rapidity  and  energy  of  the  original 
are  not  adequately  represented;  and  that  the 
style,  admirably  clear  as  it  is,  and  graceful  and 
picturesque,  has  not  the  special  grace  which 
comes  of  rich  classic  culture.  But  the  verflion 
now  bids  fair  to  be  the  recognized  best  English 
Homer  for  readers  barred  from  access  to  the 
Greek.  The  success  which  our  venerable  poet 
has  gained  in  this  translation  will  make  espe- 
cially welcome  the  announcement  that  he  is 
engaged  upon  the  "Odyssey,"  a  poem  even 
better  adapted  to  the.  scope  and  the  special 
tendencies  of  his  art  than  tne  "  Hiad." 

Mr.  William  W.  Story,  who  appeared  before 
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the  public  as  a  poet  before  giving  himself  to  Ivy  I/eaves.    By  Mary  Ellen  Atkinson, 

sculpture,  published,  in  England,  "A  Roman  Poetical  Works  of  David  Batra.   Edited  by  hU  Sot. 

T  .__™  j1  't«_™i™  1)  •  «„^™  ^k;»i.  ,r,^A^  «/v  Albion  and  Bosamond,  and  Lesser  Poems.    By 

Lawyer  in  Jerusalem,"  a  poem  which  mode  no  ^i^,^  Burton  Eodney. 

sensation,  but  was  highly  appreciated  by  select  Episodes  and  Lync  Pieces.    By  Bobert  Kelley 

circles  of  readers.    Mr.  0.  6.  Leland  has  con-  Weeks. 

tinned  the  series  of  Breitmann  ballads,  giving  us  Verses,  by  H.  H. 

"  Hans  Breitmann  in  Church  "etc.  The  vein  HisTOKY.-Less  has  apparenOy  been  done,  in 
has  been  pretty  weU  worked,  but  as  long  as  ^  department  for  which  the  American  mind 
the  public  does  not  weary  of  it  the  author  has  ^^  g«^„^.^  5^  aptitude,  than  in  past  yeara 
obvi^s  mducements  to  persevere.  "  Warp  jj^  j.^^^;,  ^„kmm  has  revised  hfc  firrt  Lis- 
and  Woof,  a  Book  m  Verse  "  by  8.  W.DuflBeld,  ^  „  ^he  Conspiracy  of  Pontiao,"  and  indi- 
shows  force  of  thought,  feeling,  and  of  expres-  ^^^^  j,;,  » ^^  wntinue  the  Narrative  of 
sion,  with  an  ear  attuned  to  metrical  harmonies.  ^^  ^^^^\^  ^^^^^^^  j^i^t^  t^  it^  „^t,„^  4^. 
The  author  18  not  one  of  the  poets  of  whom  mination,  in  the  period  covered  by  this  work. 
Wordsworth  speaks,  who  fail  of  recognition  be-  Oomplet^  according  to  his  plan,  he  wiU  have 
cause  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse."  gj^en  to  the  world  a  series  of  histOTical  studies 
His  versification  is  sometimes  very  effective.  ^^^hy  of  comparison  with  any  of  the  ad- 
,  "^"am,  and  oth«- Poems,"  by  John  Green-  ^j^^^^  works  scholars  have  added  to  the 
leaf  Whittier,  though  not  enough  to  enhance,  uterature  of  the  English  language.  Rev.  E.  H. 
may  help  to  diflEtase  the  poet's  well-earned  fame.  0^^^  jj  jj  „ndtemayed  bFthe  mercUess 
Tlie  poems  are  suffus^  with  the  calm  re  igious-  critioinns  his  "Life  and  Times  of  John  Huas  " 
ness,  the  tender  "Indian  summer  feeling,  so  underwent,  has  revisfed,  improved,  and  reissued 
characteristic  of  his  later  verse.  Rev.  Charles  ^5,  ^^i^^^  ^jth  the  confidence  of  a  deserved 
T.  Brooks  has  foUowed  up  his  previous  sue-  ^^^^  j^  j  ^  jj  j,^  completed,  by 
cesses  in  the  same  lino  by  the  translation  of  jj,^  publication  of  the  third  volume;  hia  labo- 
SchiUer's  "Homage  of  the  Aria,"  with  misod-  riously-studied  and carefiiUy-wronght" History 
laneous  pieces  from  other  German  poete.  To  ^f  ^^  American  Civil  War,"  a  work  in  some 
the  admirable  versioM  of  Dante  and  Homer,  respects  superior  to  any  previously  attempted 
by  our  two  chief  poets,  is  now  to  be  added  a  ^^^  \^^^  g^bject.  His  view  of  the  causes  of  the 
translaUon  of  Goethe's  5^?^*?  ''/  ^"^"u  strife  is  open  to  criticism,  and  will  certainly 
Taylor-the  first  part  of  which  has  been  pub-  ^^  questioned  by  aH  who  have  not  as  yet  ao-' 
lished,  and  which  bids  fair  to  distance  any  ^.epted  the  philosophy  of  Buckle.  But,  when 
former  attempts  m  the  competition  for  pubho  t/  gtg  ^^^  'f^^^  ^he  theory  to  the  facte  of  the 
favor.  Mr.  Taylors  original  poems  have  not  ^  j,e  ^^^^  ^  narrative  and  descriptive 
much  impressed  the  public,  but  his  success  as  'e,  ^,,4  easily  matched.  Mr.  Alexander  H. 
a  translator  IS  unquestionable.  James  BusseU  Stephens  has  completed  in  two  volumes  his 
Lowell  and  John  G.  Saxe  have  sent  out  com-  review  of  "The  War  between  the  States." 
plete  editions  of  their  poems,  though  their  The  title  shows  the  writer's  Secession  or  State- 
readers,  while  gratefiil  for  the  largess,  are  ^  j^^g  j^t  of  view.  The  national  Govem- 
hoping  that  their  works  are  yet  far  from  being  „,|„t  j/n^t  recognized  as  a  party  to  the  con- 
complete.  The  publication  of  a  cheaper  edition  ^^  The  work  is  an  able  plea  for  the  "  lost 
of  Mr.  Longfellow's  noble  version  of  Dante  ^^^^^„  Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  cause  it 
gives  opportunity,  If  possible,  to  popularize  the  je^^g  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^j^e  neglect  of 
great  Florentine;  though,  while  onr  own  Milton  ^^^^  defence.  The  cause  of  nationS  nnity 
IS  more  talked  about  than  read  it  is  not  likely  ^^  ^^^^  vindicated  by  the  sword  to  which 
tliat  the  readmg  of  Dante  will  become  "the  ^^^  ^^^  appealed.    But  it  is  also  needful  that 

'*??■        ,  1        x.i>    ir    /-,    1  1    X    1         ii.  i  it  be  vindicated  at  the  bar  of  history,  and  an 

It  would  gratify  Mr.  Carlyle  to  learn  that  earnest  and  skUfnl  impeachment  of  it  deserves 

the  cultivation  of  verse,  if  the  number  of  pnnt»d  attention 

volumes  were  a  test,  is  declining  among  us.  of  special  and  local  histories  several  deserve 

That  may,  however,  prove  only  greater  caution  mention.    Mr.  Frederick  Kidder's  «  History  of 

in  the  trade.    We  note  the  foUowing  tides :  tj,e  Boston  Massacre"  brings  together  the  ftill 

Poems  by  Julias  Bodenberff.   Translated  Into  Eni;^  documentary  evidence  in  the  case,  a  topic  of 

lish  verae,  and  the  Oripnal  Metres,  with  the  German  Jesg  interest  now  even  in  Boston  than  m  the 

""ifa^dnandXeXr,-.   By  the  author  of  "  Life  years  when  the  only  wa«.  in  our  experience 

Below.''  ^"^^  ^^  mach  power  to  stir  the  peoplo^s 

Euthanasia,  and  other  Poems.   By  Lavinia  J.  Law-  palses  were  wars  with  Great  Britain^  bnt  not 

rence.                            «      ,            ^  ,.          '  to  be  forgotten  while  memory  of  the  Revolu- 

The  Boyal  Decrees  of  Scanderoon.    Dedicated  to  tion  suryives.     "  Rome  and  Italy  at  the  Open- 

''^Poe'Sli:  broeo^^^^^^  ing  of  the  (Ecumenical  Oonncil/^traBslateS  by 

Regimen  Sanitatis  Salemitanum.    Code  of  Health  the  Pwer.  George  Prentice,  from  the  French  of 

of  the  School  of  Salemum.    Translated  into  English  Edmond  de  Pressens^,  D.  D.,  depicts  a  moment 

^^®  ^7  ^^^^  Ordronaux.                       ^    ^    ,  of  history — a  moment  before  the  opening  of  a 

vi  Wart            ""^^                       "'''    ^  ^'""^  ^®^  ^^^'    ^^'  S-  ^'  Randall's  "History  of  the 

Poems,  by  Emma  C.  Emburv.  State  of  New  York,"  intended  as  a  school 

AChapletofLoavea.    By  Jeanie  T.  Gould.  text-book,  may  not  maprofitably  become    a 
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family  classic  in  that  State.    Mr.  Benson  J.  ^"»e^*  ^«Z'  ^7  J-  ^-  Findal.   Bevised  by  Brother 

Ix>8sing  continues  bis  illustrate      of  our  na-  ^ Tr'SJ^okTseal ;  or,  Personal  Beminiscenoes  of 

tional  history,  with  •'  Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  ^^^^  Morgan  Abduction  and  Murder,    By  Samuel  D. 

Declaration  of  Independence,"  including  a  his-  Greene. 

torical  view  of  the  Declaration,  and  a  sketch  Nathan  Bead;  His  Invention  of  the  Multi-Tubular 

of  the  leading  events  connected  with  the  adop-  Boiler  and  Portable  High-I^ssure  Enrine,  and  Bis- 

tion  of  the  Irticl^  of  Confederation,  and  of  n^/^'o^  SS^B^Ji^^vSf  ^f^^Jt'^J^'"''' 

the  Federal  Constitution.    Mr.  Lossing  would  Bemarkable  Trials  of  All  Countries.    By  Thomas 

have  small  claims  to  consideration  as  a  philo-  Dunfey  and  T.  J.  Cummins. 

sophical  or  statesmanlike  historian,  but  he  has  A  Compendium  of  the  History  of  the  Catholic 

a  keen  eye  for  the  points  of  popularmterest,  gJnJ'.Sr'c^vSna'r^ru'  ^f  't  "^^S: 

Our  colonial  and  Revolutionary  history  still  compiled  and  translated  from  the  Best  Authors,  by 

engages  the  diligence  of  societies  and  individual  the  Bev.  Theodore  Noethen. 

investigators.     Of  works  on  colonial  history  The  Huo^enots,  or  Beformed  French  Church.    By 

we  may  mention,  "  History  oC  the  Virginia  WiUiam  Henrv  Foote,  D.  ^;.     ^,      ,      ^   ^    .  , 

Oompaiy  of  London,  with  Letters  to  and  from  j^H«toj|  of  tto  Irish  Primitive  Church.    By  Darnel 

the  first  Colony,  never  before  printed,"  by  The  Student's  Manual  of  Oriental  History.  By 
Edward  D.  Neill;  **A  Particular  History  Francis  Lenormont;  edited  by  E.  Chevalier, 
of  the  French  and  Indian  War"  (1744-'49);  _  ,__  ^^^  _ 
«  sometimes  called  Governor  Shirley's  War,"  Biogeapht.— The  "  Life  of  Rufhs  Choate," 
with  a  memoir  of  M^or-General  Shirley,  by  ^7  President  S.  G.  Brown,  of  Hamilton  Col- 
Samuel  G.  Drake;  "Historical  Collections  of  lege?  is  mainly  a  reprint  of  the  biographical 
Louisiana  and  Florida,"  by  B.  F.  French ;  and  memoir  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Mr.  Choate's 
Mr.  C.  W.  Upham's  pamphlet  on  "  Salem  works,  published  a- few  years  ago.  No  fame  is 
Witchcraft  and  Cotton  Mather,"  maintaining  more  evanescent  than  that  of  a  great  advocate, 
with  much  ability  that  a  large  measure  of  re-  Cne  is  glad  to  see  that  of  Mr.  Choate,  through 
sponsibility  for  the  delusion  rests  on  the  minis-  the  favor  of  a  good  biographer,  struggling 
ters  of  the  province,  and  especially  on  Mather,  with  destiny,  holding  still  the  public  attention, 
It  is  one  of  those  questions  that  are  not  likelv  to  and  promising  to  add  the  life  of  another  gen- 
be  soon,  if  ever,  finally  settled.  Of  Revolution-  eration  to  his  lease  of  popular  remembrance. 
ary  historv,  besides  that  of  the  "  Boston  Mas-  **  Henry  J.  Raymond  and  the  New  York  Press 
sacre,"  just  noticed,  we  have  "The  Military  for  Thirty  Years,"  by  A.  Maverick,  excited 
and  Civil  History  of  the  County  of  Essex,  general  and  favorable  expectation— and  dis- 
N.  Y. ;  also  the  Military  Annals  of  Crown  appointed  it.  Interesting,  but  as  a  biography 
Point  and  Ticonderoga,"  by  W.  C.  Watson;  of  Mr.  Raymond  inadequate.  The  "Personal 
and  "  The  Battle  of  Long  Island,  with  Con-  and  Military  History  of  Philip  Kearney,  M^vjor- 
nected  Preceding  Events  and  the  Subsequent  General  United  States  Volunteers,"  by  John 
American  Retreat,"  by  Thomas  W.  Field.  Be-  Watts  Depuyster,  is  a  record  highly  satisfac- 
sides  these,  the  following  may  be  named :  tory  to  his  companions  in  arms  of  the  patri- 
_.  ^  ^  «..  «^^  otic  services  of  the  subject.  The  "  Memoir  of 
History  of  Oregon,  from  1(92  to  1849.    By  W.  H.  ^^e   Rev.   John    Soudder,   M.D.,"'by  J.   B. 

BC&tory  of  the  United  States  of  America.    By  H.  Waterbury,  D.  D.,  has  the  interest  naturally 

p.  Poet.  awakened  by  Dr.  Scudder's  thirty-six  years' 

Ohio  Vallev  Historical  Series,  No.  6.    An  Account  missionary  service,  and  his  remembered  efiec- 

of  the  Bemarkable  Occurrences  in  the  Life  and  Trav-  tiveness  in  exciting  public  sympathy  at  home 

t^i^'^?^T^'!!!^o!',%TiUn'^^l  for  his  mission;  though  no  art  can  fix  the  im- 

Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky.  pression  ot  the  living  voice,  and  the  increased 

The  Beoqrds  of  Liring  Offloers  of  the  United  States  familiarity  with  the  subject  deprives  it  of  the 

does 


'S 

^^^  ^^    ^^  ^^ ^^ volume 

By  aT  P.^WalkerT"*       *"                           — — .r.  ^^  ]x&Ye  a  narrative  of  his  early  life  InEng- 

The  Dooumentaiy  History  of  the  Protestant  £pis-  land,  his  career  in  this  country  as  a  mechanic, 

^®£?^^Jt*"^M?^^®^'^^^*®S.^I®^I^^SJ-     ,  .    .t  as  a  student  under  difficulties  for  the  ministry, 

Isfe??3^cw^T?r2:  ^^^'lis^hl't^l^^^^^^  ^°  ''^  }^  «^i-onary  life,  and  his  repeated  visits  .to 

A  History  of  the  City  of  Broo*klyn,  etc.    Vol.  IH.  this  country  apd  Europe.     The  style  in  its 

By  Henry  K.  Stiles.  simplicity  and  pithmess  reminds  one  of  Frank- 

*3Iormonism ;  its  Bise,  Progress,  and  Present  Con-  lin's  autobiography.  The  life  of  an  indefatigable 

dition,  etc    Bv  N.  W.  Green.     .   .      .  ,       ^  .  worker  is  recorded  under  the  fit  title,  "Work 

vSffi.            ^^'^^d^^^^^  ^^  *^«  ^^«'  ^^  ^^^  Here,  Rest  Hereafter ; "  Life  of  the  Rev.  Hiram 

Origin  and  HUtory  of  the  Paoiflo  Bailroad.    By  8.  MattisoD,  D.  D.,  by  the  Rev.  N.  Yansant.   The 

Breeso.  death  of  Dickens  naturally  set  in  motion  many 

The  Fortieth  Congp-ess  of  the  United  States ;  nU-  pens,  most  of  which  did  their  quota  of  eulogy 

^'l^to^^ftT^l'^^c^'s^'^BfTl^^ton  0'  of  «ri«<^«"»  through   the  periodical  and 

Brown.                                    »        ^  newspaper  press.  But  some  sought  a  more  per- 

The  History  of  Freemasonry,  from  its  Origin  to  the  manent  association  with  the  name  of  the  great 
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romancer,  and  thence  came  two  biographies,  The  Life  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Bnunerd,D.D. 

one  by  Charles  Perkins,  quite  as  good  perhaps  The  Genial  Showman.    Eeminijcencea  of  the  Life 

«a  ^r.TniA   v^»^^  TvA-a«  iJ^t;«^    «^-  ««  *w«.  »\.^w^  of  ArtemuB  Ward,  and  Picturea  of  a  Showman's  Ua- 

as  could  have  been  looked  for  in  the  short  ^cer  in  the  Western  World.     By  Edward  B.  Hings- 

time  that  ranst  have  been  at  command  be-  ton. 

tween    the  annonncement  of  Mr.  Dickens's  Archbishop  McHale:  his  Life  and  Times.   A  Leo- 
death  and  that  of  his  "Life,"  but  bearing  un-  tore-    By  Martin  A.  0*Brennan,  LL.  D. 
mifltakAble  marka   of  hastft      The  hook   wm  '^^^  Pastor  and  Preacher:  A  Memorial  of  the  lato 
«?.**^t^l,uC^^^                           iflii       ^  Boron  Stow,  D.  D.    By  Rollin  H.  Nealo. 
gotten  up  with  a  comely  external  finish.     The  Hugh  DaVey  Evans,  LL.  D.    A  Memoir  founded 

other  was  by  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  and  with  uponBeooUections  written  by  Himself.  By  the  Bev. 

the  advantage  of  a  little  more  time  for  its  pre-  Hall  Harrison,  M.  A. 

paration  had  a  more  decided  advantage  in  the  The  Life  and  Times  of  David  Zeisberger,  the 

facility  of  so  practised  a  li;terate:^ss  Dr.  ^^T^lflZ.^,,"^^^^  ^'  ^^^  ^-^-    ^^ 

Mackenzie.   This  book  is  ennohed  with  a  large  Memoir  of  Washmgton  Irvinff.    With  Seleetions 

amount  of  anecdote  and  incident  respecting  from  his  Works  and  Criticisms.  By  Charles  Adams, 

Mr.  Dickens  and  his  literary  contemporaries.  D.  D.                                        , .    ,  „    ,       ^ 

Both  works  supplied  merely  a  temporary  re-  j.^^  D"d£       *" '       ^'^«~P^^  ^'^*^^-    ^^ 

source.     The  **  Life  of  Arthur  Tappan  "  is  a  'Sf  J  and  Letters  of  Louis  Morean  Gottschalk.    By 

biography  of  rare  and  durable  interest.    The  Octavia  Hensel,  his  Friend  and  Pupil, 

identincation  of   the  subject  with  the  vital  Life  of  Bartholomew  de  Las  Casas,  of  the  Order  of 

issue  which  was  finally  tned  by  the  wager  of  §*•  ,I>ominio,  Protectoi-General  of  the  Indians  and 

battle  in  our  great  d^alw^  ^"^o^^?-                                         ' 

or  himself,  though  all  his  life  a  private  citizen,  Brigadier-General  Thomas  Francis  Meagher.    His 

assume  the  proportions  of  a  public  character.  Political  and  Military  Career.     By  Captain  W.  F. 

But  scarcely  less  interesting  to  contemplate  are  Lyon. 

his  private  character  and  life,  and  the  training  Philosopht. — ^It  might  be  rash  to  assert  that 
of  the  Puritan  home  where  his  nature  received  little  is  doing  in  the  higher  departments  of  phi- 
its  determining  direction.  The  man  and  his  losophic  inquiry — ^if,  in  the  present  ardor  for 
maimer  of  life  are  admirably  depicted  by  his  the  science  of  things,  it  may  be  allowed  us  to 
surviving  brother  and  sharer  with  him  iu  the  assume  that  there  U  any  thing  higher — ^merely 
long  obloquy  and  late  triumph  of  the  anti-  because  not  much  is  publishmg.  It  is  certain 
slavery  cause.  In  the  **  Life  and  Correspond-  that  those  who  are  interested  in  metaphysical 
ence  of  George  Read,  a  Signer  of  the  Declara-  and  ethical  speculation  manifest  that  interest 
tion  of  Independence,"  by  his  grandson,  Wil-  in  the  face  of  a  good  deal  of  indifference  or 
liam  Thompson  Read,  a  contribution  is  made  aversion.  But  there  are  such  persons,  and,  if 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Revolution  in  the  this  article  had  to  do  with  the  probabilities  of 

Sersons  of  actors  not  identified  with  either  the  the  future  rather  than  with  accomplished  facts, 

Torthem  or  the  Southern  centre  of  the  move-  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  the  evidence 

ment — ^Massachusetts  or  Virginia.    A  life,  not  of  a  steady  activity  in  this  direction.    Even  as 

of  startling  incident,  but  crowded  with  various  an  accomplished  fact,  it  is  a  significant  circom- 

usefulness  and  crowned  with  much  deserved  stance  that  such  a  periodical  as  the  Journal 

honor,  is  commemorated — ^it  is  not  easy  fitly  of  Speeulatite  PhUoaophy  continues  its  regu- 

to  describe  it — by  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  lar  appearance,  laden  with  expositions  of  the 

Services  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  German  schools  of  thought.    Another  periodi- 

LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  cal,  entitled  The  Modem   Thinker^  has  been 

Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,"  by  started  as  the  organ  of  adventurous  and  not 

M,  A.DeWolfe  Howe,  D.  D.    The  "Biograph-  very  reverent  thinkers,  hardly  constituting  a 

ical  Annals  of  Williams  College,"  by  the  Rev.  school,  with  what  degree  of  acceptance  among 

Calvin  Durfee,  D.  D.,  author  of  a  History  of  the  readers  we  lack  information.  But,  of  books  of 

same  institution,  presents  in  its  pages  what  this  kind,  the  number  that  appeared  during 

may  be  called  witnout  invidiousness  a  truer  the  year  was  small,  including,  however,  some 

history,  a  history  of  the  men  whose  names  of  more  than  transient  interest  and  value, 

have  given  it  reputation,  and  the  men  whom  President  McCosh,  of  the  College  of  New- 

the  college  has  given  to  the  world.  Jersey,  has  come  before  the  public  with  a  work 

In  this  connection  mention  should  be  again  on  Formal  Logic,  entitled  tiie  "  Laws  of  Dis- 

made  of  Lippincott^s  (Thomases)  Biographical  cursive  Thought."    He  criticises  Sir  William 

Dictionary.    Its  successive  parts,  as  they  have  Hamilton's  doctrine  of  the  syllogism,  r^ecting 

appeared,  have  confirmed  the  good  impression  the  chief  peculiarity  he  attempted  to  engraft 

made  by  its  first  issues,  as  of  a  work  that  for  upon  it.    The  work  is  marked  by  the  anthor^s 

careful  editing,  strict  regard  for  accuracy,  and  Well-known  ability,  but  has  been  criticised  in 

comprehensiveness  of  treatment,  leaves  not  a  way  to  indicate  that  the  science  of  logic  has 

much  to  be  desired.    To  these  notices  we  add  its  boundaries  and  function  yet  to  define.    But 

the  titles  following :  it  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  so  eminent  a  thinker 

into  the  ranks  of  American  authors. 

Sk^^Hf  K«?o  McaX"*^  "'" '  "'•  ^ '^'^''^  ,  "Principles  of  a  Systen.  of  Philosophy,"  by 

The  Memories  of  Fifty  YeaPB. . .  .chiefly  spent  in  -^-  Bierbower,  shows  some  acute  thinking,  but 

the  Southwest.   By  W.  U.  Sparks.  is,  on  the  whole,  more  «anbitious  than  success- 
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ful.-  In  '^  The  Nation;  the  Foundation  of  Civil  em  Massaohasetts,  by  C.  J.  Maynard,  is  a  con- 
Order  and  Political  Life  in  the  United  States,''  tribntion  to  the  knowledge  of  Nature  at  home, 
by  £.  Mnlford,  the  ambition  and  the  snccess  "  Sketches  of  Creation,"  by  Alexander  Win- 
are  more  nearly  equal,  though  achievement  chell,  LL.  D.,  is  a  popular  vievf  of  the  geoloffi- 
Btill  faUs  below  the  aim.  It  is  in  many  re-  cal  history  of  the  earth,  more  especially  of  the 
speots  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  the  Western  Continent,  not  ill  adapted  to  its  end, 
philosophy  of  politics  that  has  been  produced  but  wanting  in  simplicity  of  style.  *^  Talks 
in  the  United  States.  It  shows  the  fruit  of  about  People's  Stomachs,"  by  Dio  Lewis,  A.  M., 
extensive  study  and  profound  thought.  It  M.  D.,  is  aa  lively  and  interesting  in  style  as  a 
keenly  criticises  some  political  maxims  that  sensation  story,  but  the  author  deftly  mingles 
have  been  assumed  as  if  self-evident,  and  lays  profit  with  delight.  Some  of  his  counsels  are 
down  principles  of  great  importance.  But  the  likely  to  be  taken  cum  grano  mIU,  Br.  W.  W. 
style  is  wanting  in  vivacity,  and  sometimes  in  Hall  is  the  author  of  several  works  bringing 
olearness,  and  one  is  compelled  to  conclude  the  doctrines  of  phjrsiology,  popularly  stated, 
after  reading  it,  and  after  all  the  admiration  to  bear  on  questions  of  d[iet  and  regimen. 
he  has  expended  on  it  while  reading,  that  the  Without  very  high  scientific  pretension,  they 
theme  has  not  been  fully  thought  out  into  defi-  are  marked  by  good  sense  and  moderation.  Of 
nite  statement  and  certain  conclusions.  An  these,  one  of  the  most  popular  was  *^  Health 
"  Outline  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philoso-  by  Good  Living ;  "  another  was  entitled 
phy,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Clark  Murray,  with  an  "Sleep;  or,  the  Hygiene  of  the  Night;  "  and 
introduction  by  President  McOosh— who  a  third,  "  Coughs  and  Colds ;  or,  the  Preven- 
vouches  for  the  accuracy  of  the  "  outline  " —  tion.  Cause,  and  Cure  of  Various  Affections  of 
is  offered  as  a  "text-book  for  students."  If  the  Throat."  His  prolifigness  of  books  is  due 
by  this  is  meant  a  text-book  for  schools,  we  in  part  to  the  fact  that  he  is  the  editor  of 
must  doubt  the  wisdom  of  that  purpose.  But  ^  youmal  of  Health,  "How  Crops  Feed," 
for  those  who  desire  to  know  what  Hamilton's  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  is  a  companion  vol- 
system  is,  and  have  not  time  to  extract  it  from  nme  to  "  How  Crops  Grow,"  by  the  same  au- 
the  lectures,  discussions,  notes,  etc.,  among  thor,  and  equally  worthy  of  notice  as  a  popu- 
which  its  several  parts  were  left  scattered  by  lar  exposition  of  applied  science.  Mention 
the  author,  it  is  a  convenient  help.  should  also  be  made  of  "  The  American  Ephe- 
SoiBNOB. — Including  popular  expositions,  and  meris  and  Nautical  Almanac,"  issued  from  the 
applications  to  economy  and  health,  this  in-  Bureau  of  Navigation  at  Washington;  "A 
eludes  a  fruitful  variety,  in  which,  however.  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  Life,  Vegetable 
works  on  pure  science  bear  a  comparatively  and  Animal — ^A  Manual  of  Physiology,'  by  R. 
small  proportion  to  the  whole.  The  Smith-  J.  Mann,  Jr. ;  and  an  American  edition,  revised 
sonian  Institution  gave  to  the  world  the  six-  and  especially  adapted  to  the  United  States,  of 
teenth volume  of  ito  "Contributions to Kd owl-  "Elements  of  Astronomy,"  by  J.  Norman 
edge,"  containing  "Results  of  Meteorological  Lockyer.-  But  the  appetite  of  the  public  for 
Observations  "  at  Brunswick,  Maine,  and  at  physical  science  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
Marietta,  Ohio,  for  fifty-two  and  thirty-three  number  of  books  that  are  issued  to  satisfy  the 
years  respectively ;  the  "  Orbit  and  Phenomena  craving.  A  purely  literary  periodical  is  scarcely 
of  a  Meteoric  Ftre-B'all,"  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Coffin ;  to  be  found.  During  the  hard  stress  of  civU 
"  The  Gray  Substance  of  the  Medulla  Obion-  war,  a. "  neutral "  paper  or  magazine  was  little 
gata,"  by  John  Dean ;  "  On  the  Gliddon  Mum-  better  than  traitorous.  What  was  weighing 
my  Case  in  the  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  on  every  soul  demanded  opportunity  of  utter- 
lostitution,"  by  Charles  Pickering;  "  On  the  ance  through  all  the  organs  of  literary  expres- 
Transatlantio  Longitudes,"  by  Benjamin  Ap-  sion.  That  pressure  removed,  things  refused 
thorp  Gould ;  and  on  "  The  Indians  of  Cape  to  relapse  into  the  old  course.  The  demand 
Flattery,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  has  continued  to  be  made  that  the  periodical 
Washington  Territory,"  by  James  G.  Swan,  press  shall  publish  on  matters  of  which  the 
"  The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,"  now  people  insist  upon  thinking,  and,  just  now, 
become  in  some  sort  an  "  institution,"  brings  science  divides  with  politics  the  realm  once 
together  a  large  and  various  mass  of  topics,  of  sacred  to  "  the  amenities  of  literature." 
both  scientific  and  practical  interest,  is  well  Tba.vel. — ^Records  of  travel  in  the  interest 
edited,  and  makes  a*  very  good  exposition  of  of  science,  rank  with  treatises.  "The  Andes, 
the  results  of  investigation  and  experiment  to  and  the  Amazon,  or  Across  the  Continent  of 
date.  In  "  Scientific  Results  of  a  Journey  in  South  America,"  by  Prof.  J.  Orton,  is  both 
Brazil,"  by  Louis  Agassiz  and  his  travelling  scientific  and  descriptive,  and  the  same  may 
companions,  "  Geology  and  Physical  Gkogra-  be  said  of  other  publications.  Bfut  as  the  in- 
phy  of  Brazil,"  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Hartt,  of  the  creasing  facilities  for  locomotion  draw  every 
Cornell  University,  are  gathered  some  of  the  year  more  and  more  people  from  home,  while 
rich  returns  from  an  expedition  furnished  and  the  enlarging  demand  for  literary  pabulum 
manned  for  its  work  as  few  have  been  of  late  tempts  a  larger  percentage  of  the  travellers  to 
years.  "  The  Naturalist's  Guide  in  Collecting  take  the  public  into  their  confidence,  books  of 
and  Preserving  Objects  of  Natural  History,"  tourists'  notes  are  likely  to  multiply.  Some 
with  a  complete  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  East-  publications  of  the  last  year,  in  this  kind,  are 
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of  exceptional  interest.    ^^  Alaska  and  its  Re-  terns,  the  civil  senrice,  the  relation  of  C4>Tpora- 

sources,"  by  0.  H.  Dall,  and  ^^Tent  Life  in  tions  to  the  State,  qnestions  on  panperism, 

Siberia,"  by  George  Kennan — ^both  fruits  of  an  prison  reform,  punishments,  questions  on  every 

unsuccessful,  at  any  rate,  unfinished  enterprise  thing  that  is  questionable,  come  up  for  discus- 

to  connect  us  with  the  Eastern  Continent  by  sion.    They  are  to  a  great  extent,  as  yet^  in  ihe 

a  telegraph-line  across  Behring^s  Straits — ^have  speculative  stage.    A  beginning  has  been  made 

the  attraction  of  unworn  novelty  and  adven-  here  and  there  toward  changes,  at  least  in  the 

tare.     The   same    regions   are  described  in  way  of  experiment^  notably  in  the  amended 

*'*'  Overland   through  Asia,"   by  Thomas  W.  constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Knox.    A  deeper  interest  attaches  to  the  pub-  The  American  Association  for  the  Promotion 

lication  of  '*  Passages  from  the  English  Note-  of  Social  Science,  though  not  attracting  any 

Books  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,"  in  which  the  considerable  public  attention  to  its  proceedings, 

writer  is  more  to  us  than  his  topics,  and  the  by  its  ^^  Journal  of  Social  Science,"  published 

objects  he  looked  on  serve  us  as  mirrors  in  annually,  brings  under  notice  numerous  topics 

which  to  study  his  image.    A  volume  awaken-  of  great  importance,  and,  by  influence  upon 

ing  melancholy  associations  is,  ^^  The  Heart  of  minds  able  to  infiuenoe  others,  has  perceptibly 

the  Continent,"  by  the  late  Fitzhugh  Ludlow,  affected  public  opinion. 

"  The  Seat  of  Empire,"  by  0.  C.  Coffin,  to  wit.  Political  economy  would  perhaps  claim  a 

the  Northwestern  Territories,  along  and  about  place  under  Science.    But  it  can  hardly  be 

the  course  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  called  as  yet  an  exact  science.    Her  knights 

relates  and  tabulates  facts  that  stimulate  the  claim  to  have  repeatedly  slain  the  dragon  of 

imagination,  and  seem  t^)  warrant  the  prophecy  Protection,  but  the  monster  raises  its  head  as 

of  the  title.    To  the  voluminous  literature  of  if  little  the  worse  for  their  onset.    The  protec- 

the  Union  Pacific  Railway  is  added  ^^Xansaa  tive  policy  is  argued  for  by  Mr.  Horace  Greeley, 

and  the  Country  Beyond,"  by  Josiah  Copley;  in  "Essays  designed  to  elucidate  the  Science 

and  "Letters  from  the  Pacific  Slope,  or  First  of  Political  Economy,"  a  volume  which  may 

Impressions,"  by  Harvey  Rice.    "  Round  the  owe  some  of  its  cogency  to  a  willingness  to  be 

World,"  by  Bishop  Eingsley,  of  the  Methodist  convinced,  but  even  so  it  i^  good  as  a  sign.   Mr. 

Episcopal  Church,  claims  notice,  and  "  Narra-  W.  M  Groevenor,  on  the  other  hand,  in  "  Does 

tive  of  a  Journey  to  Mnsarda,  the  Capital  of  Protection  Protect  ? "  examines  in  a  lively  and 

the  Western  Mandingoes,"  by  Benjamin  An-  forcible  style  the  effects  of  different  tariffs  upon 

derson.    Some  reprinted  works  of  European  industry, 

travellers  will  be  noticed  in  another  place.  "  The  American  System  of  Government,"  by 

Works  of  description,  rather  than  of  narra-  Ezra  C.  Seaman,  discusses  with  much  carnest- 

tive,  may  conveniently  be  classified  here ;  such  ness,  and  with  evidently  full  possession  of  the 

as  the  new  illustrated  edition  of  "The  White  facts  regarding  itspractical  working,  the  present 

Hills,"  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King ;  Mr.  fashion  of  party  government  in  com])arison 

Beiyamin  G.  Willey's  "  History  of  the  White  with  the  system  of  government  intended  by 

Mountains;"  "Scenes  of  Wonder  and  Curiosity  the  fVamers  of  the  Constitution.    The  defects 

in  California,"  by  J.  M.  Hutchings,  a  guide-  of  the  book  are,  the  tendency  to  an  indiscrim- 

book  to  the  Tosemite ;  Forwood's  "  Historical  inate  preference  ag^nst  whatever  is  new,  and, 

and  Descriptive  Narrative  of  the  Mammoth  where  a  real  abuse  is  deservedly  denounced,  a 

Cave  of  Kentucky ;  "  Appletons'  and  Harper's  failure  to  point  out  a  remedy.    The  popular 

"  Guide-books  for  Foreign  and  American  Trav-  discussion  of  "  the  woman  question  "  has  made 

el,"  and  similar  works,  of  which  every  year  no  perceptible  advance.    The  conservative  side 

witnesses  the  issue  of  more  and  better  than  of  the  question  is  vigorously  upheld  in  "Ecce 

their  predecessors.  Foemina,"  by  Carlos  White. 

Social  Science  and  Refobm. — The  activity  "  Principles  of  Domestic  Science,"  by  Miss 

of  the  public  mind,  upon  matters  that  may  be  Catherine  E.  Beeoher  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe, 

generally  comprehended  under  this  title,  is  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  reproduction,  in  another 

somewhat  remarkable.    We  all  remember  a  form  and  title,  of  "  The  American  Woman^s 

time  when  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  Home."    But  the  amount  of  valuable  thought 

country,  the  restraints  upon  vice,   and  the  and  suggestion  contained  in  it  makes  it  worth 

healthful  elevation  of  public  opinion,  were  serving  up  in  different  shapes,  as  it  may  reach 

held  up  as  the  results  of  our  "  institutions."  more  readers. 

Our  statesmen  and  scholars,  not  less  than  Mr.  William  O.  Boume^s  "  History  of  the 
stump  and  Fourth-of-July  orators,  seemed  to  Public  School  Society  of  the  City  of  New 
think  that  the  one  true  system  of  government  York  "  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  re- 
had  at  last  been  found,  so  perfect  an  instrument  corded  experience  to  which  there  is  always 
of  society  that  it  might  be  called  the  method  fresh  occasion  for  appealing  in  the  never-com- 
of  Nature.  It  is  not  that  now  people  are  coming  pleted  discussion  of  systems  and  methods  of 
to  a  different  opinion  on  the  whole,  but  there  education.  To  that  discussion  some  important 
is  a  growing  conviction  that  we  ai'e  in  exi-  volumes  have  been  given,  especially  on  the 
gencies  which  the  political  machinery  is  not  side  of  those  who  defend  the  hitherto  generally 
a^'usted  to  meet.  Changes  are  proposed  in  accepted  methods  of  higher  education,  which 
the  representative  system.    Our  revenue  sys-  so  many  influences  combine  to  di^arage. 
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"  Classical  Study ;  its  Value  illustrated  by  scent,"  by  A.  Bingham ;  "  On  the  Law  relating 
Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  Eminent  Schol-  to  Banks  and  Banking,"  by  J.  T.  Morse,  Jr. ; 
ars,"  edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  8.  H.  *'  Lectures  introductory  to  the  Study  of  the 
Taylor,  LL.  D.  (the  able  head  of  Phillips  Law,"  by  George  Sharswood ;  "  Leading 
Academy,  Andorer,  Mass.,  whose  sudden  death,  American  Railway  Gases,  with  Notes  and  Opin- 
as  we  write,  is  just  reported  by  the  press),  as  ions,"  by  Isaac  Redfield ;  "  Criminal  Pleading 
its  title  indicates,  is  a  yindioation,  for  classical  and  •Practice,"  by  J.  Bassett;  "A  Guide  for 
studies,  of  the  place  they  hold  in  the  system  of  Administrators  and  Guardians  in  the  Settle- 
liberal  education.  **  The  American  Colleges  ment  of  Estates,"  by  G.  A.  Clifford,  enlarged 
and  the  American  Public,"  by  Professor  Noah  by  J.  Bassett ;  "  Copyright  and  Patent  Laws 
Porter,  of  Yale  College,  is  on  the  same  side  of  of  the  United  States,  1790  to  1870 ; "  "  Analy- 
that  question,  but  also  discusses,  with  a  conser-  sis  of  American  Law,"  by  T.  W.  Powell ;  *' A 
vative  leaning,  other  questions  of  education,  Treatise  on  Facts,  as  Subjects  of  Inquiry  by  a 
and  the  possibility  and  proper  direction  of  im-  Jury,"  by  James  Ram — American  edition  with 
provement  in  our  collegiate  system  and  meth-  additions ;  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Remedy  by 
ods.  Prof.  Porter  uniteis  the  accomplishments  Ejectment,  and  the  Law  of  Adverse  Enjoyment 
of  liberal  learning  to  the  practical  jud^nent  of  in  the  United  States,"  by  Ransom  H.  Tyler; 
a  successful  teacher,  and  has  handled  lus  thence  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  the  Domestic  Rela- 
with  a  more  complete  grasp  of  his  subject  in  tions,"  by  James  Sohouler ;  **  The  Lawyer's 
its  various  relations  than  is  shown  by  many  Record  Book,"  by  William  Aydelotte ;  *^Prac- 
who  claim  the  public  attention  to  their  thoughts  tice.  Pleading,  and  Forms  in  Actions,  both 
upon  it.  '*  Proceedings  of  the  Baptist  National  Legal  and  Equitable,"  etc.,  specially  adapted 
Elducational  Convention,"  held  in  Brooklyn,  in  to  practice  in  California,  Nevada,  etc.,  by  Mor- 
AprU,  while  looking  to  the  interests  of  the  de-  ris  M.  Estee ;  *^  A  Treatise  on  the  Validity  of 
nomination  for  which  it  was  acting,  include  a  Verbal  Agreements,"  by  Montgomery  H. 
large  amount  of  valuable  suggestion  and  dis-  Throop ;  *^  The  Powers  and  Duties  of  Town 
cussion  on  questions  as  broad  as  the  range  of  and  Parish  Officers,"  etc.,  in  Massachusetts,  by 
Christian  education.  W.  A.  Herrick;  an  excellent  edition  of  ^*  Bbck- 

The  literature  of  the  Temperance  reform  has  stone's  Commentaries,"  by  Prof.  I.  M.  Cooley ; 

some  noticeable  accessions :   ^*  Rational  Tern-  "  A  Selection  of  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Contracts, 

peranoe,"  by  H.  G.  Spaulding  (against  prohi-  with  Notes  and  Citations,"  by  C.  C.  Lang- 

bition) ;  "  Arts  of  Intoxication,"  by  J.  T.  Crane,  dell ;  besides  improved  editions  of  several  well- 

D.  D.,  including  the  consideration  of  narcotics,  known  and  approved  works, 

as  well  as  of  alcoholic  means  of  intoxication.  Classioal  and  OrHsn  Tszt-Booes. — The 

*^  Opium  and  the  Opium  Appetite;  with  Notices  freedom  with  which  systems  of  education  are 

of  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Tobacco,  and  Cocoa,  canvassed,  and  new  methods  insisted  upon,  has 

Tea,  and  Coffee,  etc.,"  by  Alonzo  Calkins,  M.D.,  not  sensibly  weakened  the  hold  of  classical 

takes  a  still  wider  range.  The  **  National  Tern-  studies,  as  instruments  of  culture,  upon  the 

perance  Society"  has  been  doing  much  in  the  approving  judgment  of  educators.     On  the 

way  of  issuing  popular  books,  tdes,  and  tracts  contrary,  judging  by  the  increasing  merit  of 

for  general  circulation,  some  of  them  having  the  classical  texts  edited  for  the  use  of  schools 

considerable  literary  merit,  including  ^^  The  and  colleges,  ancient  literature  was  never  more 

Drinkin<7  Usages  of  Society,"  by  Rt.  Rev.  earnestly  studied.    The  tendency  to  a  wider 

Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.    To  the  same  purpose  is  survey  of  it  is  shown  by  the  publication  of  such 

'*  Intemperance,  its  Financial,  Physical,  Men-  a  work  as  the  ^*  Captivi,  Trinummus,  and  Ru- 

tal.  Social,  and  Moral  Evils,  and  its  Cause  and  dens,"  of  Plautns,  edited  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Ear- 

Remedy,"  by  Thomas  W.  Deering,  M,  D.  rison,  with  judicious  notes  and  other  helps  for 

A  controversy  as  to  the  admission  or  exclu-  the  student.  Plautus  is  needed  to  a  complete 
sion  of  the  Bible  from  use  in  the  public  schools  course  of  Latinity — if  with  the  present  ten- 
has  been  active,  calling  out,  with  a  good  deal  dencies  a  complete  course  can  be  aimed  at.  A 
of  newspaper  and  periodical  writing,  several  more  significant  indication  is  the  appearance 
books,  e.  g. :  '*  The  Bible  and  the  Common  of  an  American  edition  of  "  An  English-Greek 
School8,"bytheauthorof"  The  Church,  Rome  Lexicon,"  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  "with  many  New 
and  Dissent; "  "The  Question  of  the  Hour;''  Articles,  an  Appendix  of  Proper  Names,  and 
"  The  Bible,  and  the  School  Fund,"  by  R.  W.  Pillon's  Greek  Synonymes,"  and  by  way  of 
Clark,  D.  D. ;  "  The  Catholic  View  of  the  introduction  "  Au  Essay  on  the  Order  of  Words 
Public  School  Question,"  by  T.  S.  Preston;  in  Attic  Greek  Prose,"  by  Charles  Short,  LL. 
'^  The  Bible  in  the  School — Opinions  of  Indi-  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  College, 
viduals  and  of  the  Press,  with  Judicial  Decis-  "  Greek  composition,"  says  a  notice  of  Prof, 
ions ; "  "A  Secular  View  of  Religion  in  the  Short's  essay  in  the  London  Spectator — ^in  the 
State,  and  the  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools,"  number  that  comes  to  hand  as  we  are  writing 
by  E.  P.  Hnrlbut.  — "  is  almost  struggling  for  its  life  in  England, 

Ljlw. — ^After  the  volumes  of  reported  de-  and  it  is  curious  to  see  it  receiving  so  hand- 

oisions,  mention  should  be  made  of  "  Criminal  some  an  acknowledgment  from  the  very  coun- 

Pleading  and  Practice,  with  Precedents,"  by  try  whose  utilitarianism  seems  most  opposed 

J.  Bassett;  "A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  De-  to  such  studies."    The  "Greek  Lexicon  of  the 
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Roman  and  Byzantine  Periods,"  by  E.  A. 
Sophocles,  A.  M.,  is  a  work  that  wonid  do 
honor  to  the  learning  of  any  nation.  But  that, 
along  with  the  culture  of  the  ancient  languages 
and  literature,  increased  attention  is  given  to 
those  studies  which  are  of  value  for  the  philo- 
logical knowledge  of  our  own  language,  suf- 
ficiently appears  by  the  publication  of  two 
such  works  as  *'  A  Ooniparative  Grammar  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Language,"  by  Francis  A. 
March,  Professor  in  Lafayette  College,  and  "In- 
troduction to  Anglo-Saxon,"  an  An^lo-Saxon 
reader,  with  philological  notes,  a  brief  gram- 
mar, and  a  vocabulary,  by  the  same  author. 
Lafayette  College  has  the  honor  of  having 
taken  the  lead  in  the  teaching  of  our  vernacu- 
lar language  in  a  scientific  and  critical  spirit. 
The  great  number  of  text-books  issued  for 
school  and  college  use  makes  adequate  exam- 
ination nearly  impossible,  and  an  exhaustive 
catalogue  would  have  little  or  no  literary  inter- 
est. We  subjoin  some  titles  selected  from  the 
mass,  not  meaning  to  raise  any  presumption 
that  some  volumes  as  meritorious  may  not  be 
passed  over : 

The  American  Botanist  and  Florist.  By  A.  Wood. 

The  ^neid  of  Viiyil,  with  Dictionary.  By  Nathan 
Covinp^ton  Brooks,  LL.  B. 

Gayot's  Geographical  Series.— The  Earth  and  its 
Inhaoitonts.    Intermediate  Geography.  « 

A  Manual  of  CompoBition  ana  Bnetoric.  By  John 
S.  Hart,  LL.  D. 

Latin  Lessons,  adapted  to  the  Manual  of  Latin 
Grammar.    By  W.  F.  Allen  and  J.  H.  Allen. 

Latin  Composition.    B*r  W.  F.  Allen. 

A  Gorman  Course  for  Bohools  and  Colleges.  By 
George  F.  Comfort.    And 

Teacher^  s  Companion  to  the  same. 

Latin  Primer.  A  First  Book  df  Latin  for  Boys  and 
Girls.    Part  I.   By  J.  H.  Allen. 

Latin  Grammar  for  Schools.  By  J.  K.  Madvig. 
Translated  hy  the  Bev.  George  Wood,  revised  by 
Prof.  T.  A.  Thatcher.    New  edition. 

A  Latin  Grammar.    By  B.  L.  Gildersleeve. 

CKsar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War,  with  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  a  Copious  Dictionary,  etc.  By  Al- 
bert Harkness. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  French.  By  Prof. 
Scheie  dc  Vere, 

Manual  for  learning  Spanish.  (Mastery  Series.) 
By  J.  Prenderffast. 

The  French  Echo ;  or,  Dialognea  to  teach  French 
Conversation.   Bv  J.  H.  Worman. 

A  German  Beaaer  in  Prose  and  Verse,  with  Notes 
and  Vocabulary.   By  William  D.  Whitney. 

Practical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.  By 
Hermann  D.  Wraffe. 

Ahn's  German  Handwriting.  With  Notes  by  G. 
Grauert. 

Plays  of  Shakespeare,  Selected  and  Prepared  for 
Use  in  Schools,  Clubs,  Classes,  and  Families,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes.   By  Henry  N.  Hudson. 

Elocution :  The  Sources  and  Elements  of  its  Power. 
By  J.  H.  Mcllvaine. 

Elocution  and  Oratory,   By  C.  A.  Wiley. 

The  Natural  Speaker.  By  J.  Alden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Young  Composer ;  a  Guide  to  English  Gram- 
mar and  Composition.    By  H.  N.  Day. 

Bullions's  School  Grammar. 

Choice  Specimens  of  English  Literature.  By  J.  B. 
Shaw  and  William  Smith.  Adapted  to  American 
Students,  bv  B.  N.  Martin. 

The  Student's  Mythology;  a  Compendium  of 
Greek,  Boman,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Hindoo, 


Chinese,  Thibotian,  Scandinavian,  Aztec,  and  Pera- 
vian  Mythologies.    By  C.  A.  White. 

Elements  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  Bev.  A. 
D.  Jones,  A.  M. 

Manual  of  Topography,  and  Text-Book  of  Topo- 
graphical Drawing.  Bj  J.  EntholFer,  United  States 
Coast-Survey. 

General  Atlas.  By  C.  W.  ColUm.  With  Letter- 
Press  Descriptions,  by  B.  S.  Fisher. 

The  American  Drawing  Book.  By  J.  G.  Chapman. 
Bevised  edition. 

The  First  Book  of  Botany.   By  Eliza  B.  Youmana. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Mecnanioa.  By  William 
G.  Peck,  LL.  D. 

A  Condensed  Etymology  of  the  English  Language, 
for  Comman  Schools.   By  William  W.  Smith. 

Lessons  for  Children  in  Engliah  and  French,  after 
Mrs.  Barbauld*8  Method.    Ainnged  by  I.  de  Veitelle. 

Physical  Geography ;  accompanied  with  Nineteen 
Pofes  of  Maps,  etc.,  etc.    By  S.  8.  Cornell. 

Introduction  to  tne  Latin  Language.  By  Charlea 
D.  Moms,  M.  A. 

The  French  Verb:  containing  the  TheorT-  and 
Model  Conjugations  of  all  the.  French  Verbs,  with  a 
DictionaiT  ofsuch  Verbs  as  present  any  Peculiarities 
in  their  Uses  or  Conjugations,  etc.    By  Ch.  Beynal. 

Greek  Praxis,  or  Greek  for  Beginners.  By  J.  A. 
Spencer,  8.  T.D. 

Mental  Arithmetic:  combininff  a  Complete  System 
of  Bapid  Computations,  etc  By  John  H.  French, 
LL.  D. 

The  Story  of  the  Bocks ;  a  Fourteen  Weeks*  Course 
in  Popular  Geology.  By  J.  Dorman  Steele,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D. 

Manual  of  Geojjjaphy:  a  Complete  Treatise  on 
Mathematical,  Civil,  and  Physical  Geography.  By 
M.  F.  Maury,  LL.  D. 

A  Concise  School  History  of  the  United  States, 
based  on  Seavey's  Goodrich's  History.  By  L.  J. 
Campbell. 

First  Lessons  in  Greek.   Bv  James  B.  Boise. 

Crittenden's  Inductive  and  Practical  Treatise  on 
Book-keeping. 

»  A  Text-book  of  Elementary  Chemistrv,  Theoreti- 
cal and  Inorganic.    By  Geo.  F.  Barker,  M.  D. 

Medicine. — ^Including  works  for  popular  in- 
struction, and  new  editions,  the  number  of 
publications  was  considerable,  among  them 
these : 

American  Ophthalmological  and.Otological  Sode- 
ties'  Transactions. 

A  Manual  of  Clinical  Medicine.  By  T.  H.  Tanner. 
Bevised  by  G.  T.  Fox. 

Photographs  of  Skin  Diseases,  taken  from  Life. 
By  H.  F.  Damon,  M.  D. 

Obstetric  Maxims,  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By 
Joseph  G.  Swayne. 

On  External  Perineal  Urethrotomy.  By  6.  W,  8. 
Gouley,  M.  D. 

Diseases  of  Children.  By  J.  F.  Meigs,  M.  D.,  and 
W.  Pepper,  M.  D. 

Manual  of  the  Chemical  Examination  of  the  Urines 
By  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Modem  Therapeutics.    By  G.  H.  Napheys,  M.  D. 

Obstetric  Operations.  By  Bobert  Barnes,  M.  D. 
With  Additions  by  B.  F.  Dawson,  M.  D. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diagnosis,  Pathology, 
and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  By  Austui 
Flint,  M.  D. 

Handbook  of  Operative  Surgery.  By  John  H. 
Packard.  M.  D. 

The  Physiology  and  Pathologv  of  the  Sympathetio 
or  Gangliouic  Nervous  System.  By  B.  T.  Edes,  M.  D. 

Een^  Diseases.    By  w.  B.  Basnam,  M.  D. 

A  Guide  to  the  Examination  of  the  Urine.  By  J. 
Wickham  Le^ge,  M.  D. 

Golden  Bules  for  the  Treatment  of  Ovarian  Dis- 
eases.   By  H.  B.  Storer,  M.  D. 
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On  6oft-SickiidB8.   By  Fordyoe  Barker.  M.  D.  Cranberry  Culture.    By  JoBeph  J.  White. 

The  Edeotio  Practioe  in  Diaeaaea  of  Cnildren.   By  A  Simple  Flower-Garden  for  Countiy-women.  By 

John  M.  Bcudder,  M.  D.  Ch.  Barnard. 

On  the  Waatlng  Biaeaaea  of  Infanta  and  Children.  The  Handy  Book  of  Husbandly.    By  Goox^e  E. 

By  Boataoe  Smith,  M.  B.  Waringr- 

The  Physical  Exploration  of  the  Beotum ;  with  an  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Soluble  or  Water  Glass, 

Appendix  on  the  Ligation  of  Hfemorrhoidal  Tumora.  Silicates  of  Soda  and  Potaah  for  Silicifying  Stones, 

By  W.  Bodenhamer,  M.  D.  MorUr,  Concrete,  and  Hydraulic  Limo,  rendering 

Maternity ;  a  Popular  Treatiae  for  Young  Wivea  Wood  and  Timber  Fire  and  Diy-rot  Proof,  etc.    By 

and  Mothers.   By  T.  S.  Verdi,  M.  D.  Dr.  liCins  Feuchtwan^er. 

Cotgugal  Sina  against  the  Lawa  of  Life  and  Health.  Tactics  for  Non-Mlhtary  Bodies.  By  Brevet  Major- 
By  A.  K.  Gardner.  General  Emoij  Upton. 

The  Preventive  Obstacle,  or  Coigugal  Onanism.  A  Set  of  Alphabets  of  all  the  Various  Hands  of 

From  the  French  of  Bergeret,  by  P.  De  Harmon,  M.D.  Modem  Use,  with  Examples  in  Each  Style,  etc.,  etc. 

Plain  Talk  about  the  Human  System.   By  Edward  Brawn  and  arranffod  by  fVederick  S.  Copley. 
Foote,  M.  B.  School-House  Architecture.    lUustrated  in  Seven- 
Personal  Beauty ;  How  to  Cultivate  and  Preserve  teen  Beaigna,  with  Full  Bescriptive  Bra  wings,  etc. 
it.   By  B.  G.  Brinton  and  G.  H.  Napheys.  By  Samuel  F.  Eveleth. 

Practical  Anatomy :  a  Manual  of  Dissections.  Bv  The  Complete  Phonographer.  By  James  £.  Man- 
Christopher  Heath,  F.  B.  C.  S. — Edited,  with  Addi-  son,  OfiUciol  Stenographer  to  the  Surrogate  Court  of 
tions,  by  William  W.  Keen,  M.  B.  Kew  York. 

HomcBopathio  Treatment  of  Hooping-cough.    By  En>losionBof  Steam-Boilera:  how  they  are  caused, 

C.  Ton  BOnninghansen,  M.  B.    Transited,  with  Ad-  and  how  they  may  be  prevented.    By  J.  B.  Bobin- 

dltiona^y  CairoU  Bunham,  M.  B.  aon,  Steam-Engineer. 

The  ri^ology  and  Treatment  of  Venereal  Bis-  Illustrated  Manual  for  Huntcra  and  Trappers.    By 

oases ;  indadii^  the  Besults  of  Becent  Investigations  Joshua  Hunter. 

upon  the  Subject     By  Freeman  J.  Bumstead,  M.  B.  -tr    .     .  ^     a           t    i.i.        *!.•  •         r    'xv 

'rtiird  edition,  enlarged.  MxjBio  AND  Abt.— In  tbe  criticism  of  either. 

The  Clinii^  Guide ;  or.  Pocket  Bepertory  for  the  scarcely  any  thing  has  come  under  notice  be- 

Treatment  of  Acute  and  Chronic  Biseases.  By  J.  H.  yond  the  cnrrent  daily  and  weekly  presa  re- 

G.  Jahn.    Transkted  by  Charles  J.  Hempel,  KB.  yiewg.     The  following  musical  books  are  ex- 

Se'd'S^^^eTd'<U^o"n'?/1?^^^  clujive  of  Sunday-school  and  other  juvenile 

Sam.  Lilienthal,  M.  B.  melodies  ; 

Lectures,  Clinical  and  Bidactic,  on  the  Biseases  of  The   Tone  Masters.    A  Musical  Series.     Three 

Women.   By  B.  Ludlow,  M.  B.  volumes  [biographical]. 

Lectures  upon  Bbeases  of  the  Bectum.   By  W.  H.  Fint  Steps  in  Music    By  George  B.  Loomis. 

Van  Buren,  A.  M.,  M.  B.                             .  Theoretical  and  Practical  Harmony— with  a  Treat- 
Archives  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology.  ment  of  Thorough  Bass,  etc.    By  B.  F.  Baker. 
Bnithwaite's  Betrospect.  New  Method  for  the  Beed  Oigan.    By  W.  H. 

Clark. 

Thk  Useful  Abts. — ^The  practical  genins  of  Organ  Companion.    By  the  same  author.  * 

our  time  and  country  manifests  itself  in  an  Short  Voluntaries  and  Besponscs.    Bv  the  some. 

extensive  literature  of  invention,  and  the  ap-  '^^^Pl[«^K.^  ??T*^*°i5?V.  ASerics  of  Voluntaries, 

plication  of  mechanical,  chemical    and  other  ^V^f^^^a^ul^UoL?]^^^^^^^ 

sciences,  of  which  we  note  the  foUowmg:  Music,  indudin^^  the  last  Compositions  of  W.  B. 


_                         ^       -  which 

mul»  andftablcs.    By  B."  Baker.                 *»  added  a  Selection  of  the  most  PopuUr  Songs,  etc. 

Hand-book  of  the  Steam-Engine.  By  John  Bourne,  ^t,?^- J'-,?*??®5^'     ,         r,  „  ^.         r  a   .1. 

Q  E                                        °            '                       '  The  Sabbath  Guest:   a  Collection  of  Anthems, 

The  Sheet-metal  Worker's  Instructor.    ByEeuben  Sentences,  Chants,  and  Choruses.    ByL.  0.  Emer- 

H  Wame  ^^^  a*^"  ^*  "■'  Morey. 

The  New  Elements  of  Hand  BaUing.    By  Bobert  The  Princes  of  Art :  Printera,  Sculptors,  and  En- 

H.  BiddelL  graven.    Translated  from  the  French  by  Mra.  S.  B. 

The  Practical  American  Millwright  and  Miller.    By  Urbino. 

BayidCraik.               ,  «.,      ^          ,«  FionoN. — In  the  department  of  prose  fiction. 

Boasting  of  Gold  and  Silver  Ores  and  Extraction  «^  -.^rv  strikiniy  snoceaa  has  miirked  the  veur 

»of  their  Bespective  Metala  without  Quicksilver.    By  « V!i^  It    "1  ^  aSL  !!  ??^V      •       ^      '^ 

G.  KusteL  Hedged  In,"  by  E.  Stuart  Phelps,  is  one  of 

A  Treatise  on  Boll-turning  for  the  Manufacture  of  the  most  notable  as  a  work  of  art,  showing 

Iron.    By  Peter  Turner,  member  of  the  Austrian  rare  skill,  and  treating  a  difficult  subject  with 

Ministey  of  Mines,  etc.    Transhited  and  adapted  by  delicacy,  and  with  no  less  impressiveness.    Of 

•^  N^w^ys^i^fvS^      By  H.  A.  Gouge.  fi^^at  merit  in  a  different  style,  and  of  still 

Carpenter's  and  Buader»s  Guide'   By  P.  W.  Plum-  greaterpopulanty,  is  "  An  Old-fashioned  Girl," 

mer.  by  Miss  Alcott,  author  of  "Little  Women." 

Bams,  Out-buildings,  Gotea,  and  Fenoea.    By  G.  Some  new  ventures  in  this  line  by  authors  of 

^'?^^}Il»  tt.«^  a.*  T^«rr,  nr.A  c^^r.^^ .  -^  uotc  lu  othcF  branchcs  of  litcraturc  havc  bccn 

J±I^'^£lX>o^'o7V:^i^ ^r&ki^c  made:  "Joseph  and  hU  Friend,"  by  Bayard 

Information.     By  Lyman  C.  Draper  and  W.  A.  Taylor,  and  "  Beyond  the  Breakers,"  by  Robert 

Croffnt.  BaJe  Owen,  for  example.    Both  are  works  of 

Peach  Culture.    By  James  A  Fulton.  ^  ^  _  ,,  decided  merit  the  one  chiefly  for  its  oharac- 

Cl?ve!M.D    V^s                          ^  ^^  and  the  other  for  the  art  shown  in  its 

The  Strawberryand  its  Culture.    By  J.  M.  Mor-  construction,  neither  of  them,  however,  making 

rick,  Jr.  a  marked  impression.    *'  The  New  Timothy," 
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by  W.  M.  Baker,  is  a  tale  with  a  clerical  hero,  Out  of  the  Wildemegs.    B7  Mrs.  J.  D.  Chaplin, 

having  its  scene  in  the  South.    It  is  fresh^  racy,  ^^^^^  ^'*^^  *  Vengetnce.    By  Kinahan  Com- 

aDd  met  with  a  cordial  reception.    "  Ten  rimes  "^  Up^Broadway,  and  its  Sequel.    By  Eleanor  Kirk. 

One  IS  Ten,  or  the  Possible  Reformation,"  by  The  Planter^s  Northern  Bride.    By  Mm.  Caroline 

Colonel  Frederick  Ingham — ^the  familiar  pseii-  Lee  Hents. 

donym  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  is  a  Married  in  Hajto.    By  Mrs.  Ann  8.  Stephen*, 

well-told  story  by  one  of  the  best  story-tellers  ^^  Laat    By^Mg^on  H^^^^^^        V.  Terhune.) 
we  have.    Like  most  of  his  other  fictions,  be 

has  a  parpose  in  view,  indicated  in  the  second  Hisoellanbotts. — The  issae  of  the  second 

title  of  the  book.    The  charm  of  the  tale  need  volume  of  Mr.  6.  Anstin  AUibone's  ^^  Diction- 

not  be  disturbed  by  any  doubts  as  to  the  possi-  ary  of  Authors,"  with  the  announcement  that 

bility  of  such  things  taking  place,  human  nature  the  third  and  concluding  volume  is  completed 

being  what  it  is.     *^  Fifteen  Years,  a  Picture  and  soon  to  follow,  is  ground  for  congratulating 

from  the  Last  Oentury,"  by  Mrs.  Th6r^  Rob-  the  author  and  the  public.    It  is  a  unique  work, 

inson  (^*  Talvi "),  is  a  posthumous  publication,  the  result  of  marvellous  diligence  put  forth 

and  shows  the  lack  of  that  thorough  finish  under  the  guidance  of  ex  traordinaHly  good  judg- 

which  its  author  would  have  given  it  had  there  ment.    The  plan,  now  it  is  before  the  public, 

been  time.    But  the  volume  does  not  need  the  seems  as  obvious  as  the  setting  up  of  uie  egg 

association  of  such  a  memory  to  win  to  it  the  by  Columbus,  but  no  one  happened  to  hit  upon 

favorable  appreciation  of  its  readers.    '^  Widow  it  before,  and  its  carrying  out  is  as  admirable 

Goldsmith's  Daughter,"  and  its  continuation,  as  its  conception.    Owing  to  the  length  of 

*'  Chris  and  Otho,"  by  Julie  P.  Smith,  show  time  that  the  work  has  been  in  preparation,  it 

fertility  of  invention  and  power  in  delineation,  is  not  brought  down  to  the  date  of  issue,  in 

with  such  defects  of  structure  as  indicate  im-  the  biographical  accounts  of  contemporary  au- 

maturity  or  defect  of  artistic  capacity.     "  The  thors,  or  in  the  enumeration  of  their  works. 

Lady  of  the  Ice,"  by  James  De  Mille,  is  comedy  But  the  heaviest  part  of  the  task  being  happily 

carried  to  the  verge  of  farce.    Indeed,  but  for  accomplished,  the   necessary   additions    and 

one  character,  the  learned,  chivalrous,  and  ri-  amendments  needed  to  bring  the  work  up  to 

diculous  Irish  ^^  ginthleman,"  the  reader  might  any  date  can  be  made  with  comparative  ease, 

almost  resent  the  long  play  upon  his  curiosity,  While  Mi^  Allibone  tells  us  what  books  there 

amusing  as  it  is.    *'  Margaret,  a  Tale  of  the  are  in  our  language.  Prof.  Koah  Porter,  of 

Real  and  the  Ideal,  of  Blight  and  Bloom, "  by  the  Yale,  in  his  volume  on  ^^  Books  and  Reading," 

Rev.  Sylvester  Judd,  by  its  reappearance  after  tells  young  and  inexperienced  readers  on  what 

some  years  of  neglect,  bears  witness  to  its  vi-  principles  to  select,  and  by  what  method  to 

tality  and  truth  to  life  in  New-England.  ^^Sum-  read  books.    The  work,  nnlike  most  books  of 

mer  Drift-Wood  for  the  Winter  Fire,"  by  Rose  advice  in  this  kind,  is  characterized  by  breadth. 

Porter,  is  a  religions  fiction  superior  to  most  candor,  a  catholic  taste,  and  xmfailing  good 

of  its  class,  in  genuine  feeling  and  purity  of  sense.    ^^  What  to  Read  and  How  to  Read," 

style.     "  Valerie  Aylmer,"  by  Christian  Reid,  by  Charles  H.  Moore,  M.  D.,  is  little  more  than 

the  name  assumed  by  Miss  Frances  C.  Fisher,  a  classified  list  of  books,  with  brief  notes,  and 

of  Salisbury,  N.  C,  made  a  very  favorable  im-  some  good    counsels.     The  judgments    pro- 

pression  for  a  first  work.    The  Rev.  Jacob  Ab-  nounced  on  authors  are  generally  sound,  and 

bott,  whose  genius  for  interesting  young  read-  the  work,  being  brought  into  small  compass, 

ers  is  seldom  surpassed,  has  reentered  the  field  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  aid  of  the  selec- 

by  publishing  "  The  Juno  Stories."  But  he  has  tion  of  libraries. 

taught  to  others  his  art,  and  the  volumes  can  Under  the  title,  "Among  my  Books,"  Prof, 

hardly  have  the  popularity  they  would  have  James  Russell  Lowell  has  gathered  a  number 

had  if  published  earlier.    "  The  Merman  and  of  his  critical  essays,  whi^h,  as  they  have  from 

the  Figure-Head,  a  Christmas  Story,"  by  Clara  time  to  time  appeared,  hare  received  more 

F.  Guernsey,  is  from  a  pen  not  unpractised  in  unqualified  praise  for  discrimination,  candor, 
writing  for  the  young,  though  this  happens  to  wide  intelligence,  and  delicacy  of  handling,  than 
be  the  only  one  of  her  tales  we  have  read.  It  any  other  essays  in  literary  criticism,  especially 
is  an  ingenious  and  instructive  parable  of  so-  of  poetry,  that  hare  been  produced  among  ns. 
ciety  under  a  veil  of  very  diverting  fiction,  fit  "  Words  and  their  Uses,  Past  and  Present,  a 
for  the  appreciation  of  children  of  a  larger  Study  of  the  English  Language,"  by  Richard 
growth.    Some  others  claim  mention :  Grant  White,  as  it'  sharply  critidses  contem- 

Hammer  and  Bapier.    By  J.  Eaten  Cooke.  porary  writers,  has  been  sharply  criticised  in 

The  Schoolmaster  of  Abbach  and  Other  Stories,  return.    But,  though  not  immaculate  in  all  its 

after  the  German  of  Van  Horn.  details,  the  book  is  a  real  service  to  the  parity 

Askaros  Kassia  the  Copt.    A  Komance  of  Modem  ^^  ^ngjish  style,  threatened  as  it  is  with  a  del- 

The  Shadow  of  Moloch  Mountain.    By  Mrs.  Jane  ^g©  of  slang  and  i^orant  pretension.     **  So- 

G.  Austin.  ciety  and  Solitude  "  is  the  ha^y  title  of  a  new 
^  '^^.®o\^°'?ry  ^^^^  Vanquished.    By  the  author  of  collection  of  Essays  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson- 
John  Wh^^^^^  »  ^1°®^^  ^^  ^'^^  ^^^  fr^^  »  "^^  ^^^'     "  ^^- 
What  Shexiould.    By  the  author  of  "  The  Wide  li^^^^al  and  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  William 

Wide  Worid."  G.  Goddard  "  recalls  the  memory  of  a  noble 
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man.  a  good  thinker,  and  a  master  of  forcible  "  Sanctum  Sanotoram  "  is  the  ill-judged  title 

and  elegant  English.    But  what  he  accom-  of  a  collection  of  newspaper  leaders,  by  Theo- 

Slished  of  literary  work,  though  good  as  evi-  dore  Tilton — ^brilliant,  piquant,  and  adventu- 
ence  of  capacity,  is  hardly  enough  to  give  rous.  *^  Prentioeana,  or  Wit  and  Humor  in 
promise  of  very  lasting  fame.  *^A  Battle  of  Paragraphs,"  by  George  D.  Prentice,  with  a 
the  Books,'^  edited  by  Gail  Hamilton,  is  marked  biographical  sketch  by  G.  W.  Griffin,  gathers 
by  the  author's  sparkling  wit,  but  mast  be  up  a  mass  of  "  those  jokes  so  remarkably  queer" 
pronounced  a  performance  more  spirited  than  that  used  to  delight  newspaper  readers  and 
judicious.  Under  the  title,  ^^  Out  of  the  Past,"  made  the  author's  name  universally  and  pleas- 
Mr.  Parke  Grodwin  collected  some  of  his  papers  antly  familiar.  But,  as  the  men  and  the  things 
oontribated  at  intervals  for  several  years  to  Jested  about  fade  from  people's  recollection, 
periodicals.  They  are  of  various,  some  of  them,  the  Jests  themselves  grow  fainter  and  less 
perhaps,  but  not  the  greater  port,  of  permanent  moving,  while  the  effect  of  the  best  of  them, 
interest.  Mr.  Bret  Harte  ^^  awoke,  and  found  read  continuously,  reminds  one  of  Charles 
himself  famous,"  on  the  publication  of  ^^  The  Lamb's  simile  of  the  swallowing  six  cross-buns 
Lack  of  Roaring  Gamp,  and  Other  Sketches."  daily,  consecutively,  for  a  fortnight.  More 
Sn^h  instantaneous  and  wide-spread  popularity  varied,  and  appealing  to  more  various  sympa- 
is  rare.  And  there  is  solid  reason  for  it,  though  thies,  is  the  volume  of  brief  essays  by  ^^  Fanny 
the  question  is  open  whether  it  is  not  one  of  Fern,"  bearing  the  original  title  of  "  Ginger 
the  caprices  of  literary  taste — a  fashion  of  the  Snaps."  ^^  The  Method  of  Shakespeare  as  an 
time — ^rather  than  the  sign  of  a  permanent  hold  Artist,"  by  H.  J.  Ruggles,  is  a  suggestive  con- 
on  men's  admiration.  A  volume  of  his  poems  tribution  to  the  work  of  Shakspearion  criti- 
ought  also  to  have  been  mentioned  under  the  cism,  a  work  that  is  of  course  to  be  as  endless 
proper  head ;  as  also  the  poems,  complete,  of  as  the  poet's  fame. 

G«orge  Arnold.    Equally  sudden  in  his  rise  '*  Life  at  Home,"  by  the  Rev.  William  Aik- 

into  popularity  was  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  man,  is  one  of  those  books  of  good  counsel  of 

by  the  publication  of  a  slender  volume  enti-  which  the  supply  is  always  so  abundant,  but 

tied  *'  Mr.  Summer  in  a  Garden."   Slight  as  it  above  the  average  in  quality,  whether  regard 

seemed,  it  was  charged  with  humor  enough  to  be  had  to  the  substantial  value  of  the  senti- 

gain  instant  and  decided  favor  with  the  public,  ments  expressed  and  their  intended  effect,  or — 

Mr.  Warner's  volume  was  introduced  by  a  pref-  which  is  most  to  the  present  purpose — to  its 

atory  letter  from  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  literary  merit.     "The  Bazar   Book  of  De- 

In  fotnre  appearances,  it  may  be  fairly  pre-  corum,"  so  called  from  parts  of  it  having  a]>- 

sumed,  Mr.  Warner  will  need  no  introducer.  peared  in  that  magazine  of  fashion  and  domes- 

"Lady  Byron  Vindicated,"  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  tic  wisdom,  ffarper'a  BazaVy  is  a  series  of  ad- 

Stowe,  restated  and  sapported  by  confirmatory  vices  on  good  manners.    As  politeness  comes 

evidence  and  arguments  the  accusation  against  of  growth  in  an  atmosphere  of  culture,  it  is 

the   poet's   memory   which   had    resounded  vain  to  dream  of  learning  it  from  a  text-book, 

through  the  civilized  world.    In  the  view  of  But  something  may  be  done  by  that  means,  to 

impartial  criticism  it  will  probably  be  con-  mitigate  faults  and  compensate  for  unavoidable 

eluded  that,  so  far  as  Lady  Byron  needed  vindi-  defects ;  and  what  is  possible  in  this  respect  is 

cation,  the  work  is  done  and  well  done  by  Mrs.  here  done  in  the  style  of  parental  or  avuncular 

Stowe.    As  to  Lord  Byron,  the  verdict  must  admonition. 

he,  after  the  Scotch  formula,  "not  proven,"  The  translation  of  "Paris  in  1861,  or  the 
rather  than  "not  guilty."  Enough  is  proved  Coup  d'etat  of  Napoleon  III.,"  by  Eugene  T6- 
to  show  the  existence  of  some  dark  mystery,  not,  "with  many  Original  Notes,"  byiS.  W. 
at  least.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  on  what  Adams  and  A.  H.  Brandon,  was  strangely  op- 
ground  it  was  the  dat^  of  Mrs.  Stowe  to  make  portune,  coming  as  it  did  in  the  crisis  of  the 
any  publication  on  the  subject.  The  only  per-  empire,  the  origin  of  which  the  volume  so  viv- 
ceptible  effect  of  it  was  to  give-an  impulse  to  idly  narrates.  The  history  is  all  the  more 
the  saJe  of  Byron's  poems  unprecedented  in  effective  from  the  restraint  under  which  it  was 
late  years,  and  to  call  out  some  other  publico-  written,  which  compelled  the  author  to  sup- 
tions  of  an  unedifying  description.  press  all  comments  unfavorable  to  the  govern- 
"  Historic  Americans,"  by  Theodore  Parker,  ment,  and  to  limit  himself  to  the  statement  of 
is  a  series  of  lyoeum  lectures,  which  appears  incontestable  facts.  As  the  naked  facts  are 
without  the  revision  the  author  would  doubt-  more  damning  than  any  possible  a^joctives  or 
leas  have  given  before  committing  them  to  expletives,  the  result  is  a  composition  worth 
press.  They  consequently  have  some  inaccu-  studying,  for  an  energy  that  is  felt  rather  than 
racies  of  statement,  besides  the  occasional  shock  shown.  The  translators'  notes  are  valuable, 
to  traditional  conoeptions  of  the  men  such  as  Of  less  intrinsic  wort^,  though  highly  interei^t- 
his  iconoclastic  disposition  took  pleasure  in  ing,  is  a  translation  of  "  The  Destroyer  of  the 
caumng.  These  little  originalities  of  represen-  Second  Republic,"  by  Victor  Hugo.  A  new 
tation  sometimes,  like  the  wart  in  Cromwell's  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  "  The  Prose 
portrait,  make  the  likeness  more  truthful,  but  Writers  of  Germany,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  F. 
sometimes  give  us  an  unpleasant  impression  H.  Hedge,  indicates  that  the  public  appre- 
of  the  artist.  ciate  the  excellence  of  the  selection  and  of 
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the  style  in  which  the  eztracta  are  presented 
in  English.  Jnst  here  may  be  thrown  in 
a  notice,  omitted  in  its  proper  place,  of 
^^  Hermann  and  Dorothea,"  by  Gk>ethe,  ad- 
mirably translated  by  Ellen  Frothingham. 
Plntaroh^s  *^  Morals,"  a  reprint  of  an  English 
translation  ^*  by  several  hands,"  corrected  and 
revised  by  W.  W.  Goodwin,  Ph.  D.,  with  an 
Introduction  by  R.  W.  Emerson,  is  a  first-rate 
version  of  a  second-rate  classic. 

Illustrated  works  and  gift-books  are  produced 
in  steadily  diminishing  quantity.  One  of  the  nov- 
elties was  illustration  by  photographs.  "Con- 
cord Sketches,"  being  twelve  photographs, 
from  drawings  by  May  Alcott,  with  preface  by 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  and  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  with 
photographic  illustrations,  are  good  examples 
of  the  style.  "The  Song  of  the  Sower,"  by 
Bryant,  a  poem  full  of  exquisite  pictorial 
effects,  was  published  with  engraved  illustra- 
tions that  fitly  "  bodied  forth  "  the  poet's  vis- 
ions. To  these  may  be  added  "  The  Sunny- 
side  Book,"  the  themes  of  which  are  suggested 
by  the  title,  and  are  well  depicted  in  the  ac- 
companying plates ;  "  Lays  of  the  Holy  Land," 
from  ancient  and  modem  poets;  "Songs  of 
Home,"  being  a  second  part  of  the  admired 
"  Folk  Songs ; "  "  Light  of  the  World,"  and 
other  poems  and  hymns  by  eminent  writers ; 
"A  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song,"  edited  with 
the  aid  of  W.  C.  Bryant ;  and  "  Our  Poetical 
Favorites,"  a  collection  of  the  best  minor  poems 
in  our  language,  by  Prof.  A.  0.  Eendrick. 

Some  chemges  and  novelties  in  periodical 
publications  deserve  notice.  The  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra^  which  has  heretofore  absorbed 
into  itself  the  Biblical  Repository  and  the 
Christian  Eeview,  has  now  also  united  in 
itself  the  Theological  Eelectie  of  New  Haven. 
A  rumor  went  abroad  that  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  was  to  be  discontinued;  it  was 
happily  without  foundation,  but  the  work 
appeared  with  some  reduction  of  size.  Rut- 
nam^s  Magazine,  which  inherited  the  name 
and  prestige  of  a  publication  that  marked  a 
decided  improvement  in  our  periodical  litera- 
ture, has  been  merged  with  Hours  at  Home^ 
in  Seribner^s  Monthly  ;  and  the  Riverside  Maga- 
zine, a  very  cheery  magazine  for  young  people, 
shared  the  same  destiny.  The  new  venture 
has  proved  highly  popular.  The  Modem 
Thinicer,  an  organ  for  the  most  advanced 
speculations  in  philosophy,  science,  sociology, 
and  religion,  edited  by  D.  Goodman,  and 
7%e  Examiner  (before  referred  to),  "an 
organ  of  Radical  Christianity,"  are  new  under- 
takings;— also  The  Christian  Quarterly,  an 
able  organ  of  the  principles  of  the  "  Disciple  " 
sect,  popularly  named  "  Campbellites ; "  The 
American  Antiquarian^  a  Quarterly  Journal 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  collectors,  etc.; 
The  Medical  Times,  "  a  Semi-Monthly  Journal 
of  Medical  and  Surgical  Science ; "  The  New 
Era;  a  monthly  periodical  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  and  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  on  Judaism  and  Jewish  literature. 


The  titles  below  represent  an  unclassified 
variety : 

fiandwiohes.    By  C.  F.  Browne  (Artexnus  Ward>. 

The  Oldest  and  the  Newest  Empire,  China  and  tne 
United  States.    By  W.  Speer,  D.  D. 

My  Apingl  Kingdom.    By  Paul  du  Chaillo. 

The  Capture  ana  Escape,  or  Life  Among  tlie  Siotix. 
By  Mrs.  B.  L.  Larimer. 

The  Biver  of  the  West.  Life  and  Adventure  be- 
yond the  Bocky  Moontains. 

The  Maritime  Canal  of  Suez :  Memoir  and  Com- 
parison of  its  Probable  Besolts  with  those  of  a  Ship 
Canal  across  Darien. 

Interoeeaaio  Ship  Canals.  An  Basay  on  the  Qaea- 
tion  of  Location  for  a  Ship  Canal  acroas  the  American 
Continent.    By  Henry  Stuckle. 

Life  in  Utah.    By  J.  H.  Beadle. 

Crumbs  Swept  Up.    By  T.  DeWitt  Talmadge. 

The  Children' a  Crusade.  An  Episode  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Oenturv.    By  George  Zabnaka  Gray. 

These  for  Those,  or,  Our  Indebtedness  to  Foreign 
Missions.    By  William  Warren. 

Presbyterian  Bennion.    A  Memorial  Volume. 

Men  and  Myateriea  of  Wall  Street.  By  James  K. 
Medbenr. 

The  Metric  System  considered  with  reference  to 
ita  Introduction  into  the  United  States;  embracing 
the  Beports  of  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  ana 
the  Lecture  of  Sir  John  Herschei.  By  Charles  Da- 
vies,  LL.  D. 

American  Political  Economy.    By  Francis  Bowen. 

Pocket  iJictionary.  By  William  G.  Webster  and 
William  A.  Wheeler. 

The  Mysteries  of  Masoniy.  Being  the  Outline  of 
a  Universal  Philosophy. 

Templar's  Manual.  A  System  of  Tactics,  Drill^  and 
Ceremonial,  appertaining  to  the  Orders  of  Km^bt^ 
hood.  By  Order  of  the  Grand  Commandery  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Masonic  Prayers.    By  John  E.  Hall. 

The  American  Chess-Player's  Hand-book. 

Woman  and  her  Thirty  1:  ears'  Pilgrimage.  By  W. 
W.  Bliss,  M,  D. 

Modern  American  Spiritualism.  By  Emma  Har- 
dln^e. 

The  Physios  and  Physiology  of  Spoitualiam*  By 
W.  A.  Hammond,  M.  I>. 

The  Fountuin,  with  Jets  of  New  Meaning.  By 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis. 

Vital  Philosophy,  a  Survey  of  Substancc^nd  an 
Exposition  of  Natural  Religion.   By  J.  S.  MeD^xmld. 

Traces  of  Picture  Writing  in  the  Bible.  By  B«v. 
H.  A.  Miles. 

Cosmology.    By  G.  M.  Ramsay. 

The  Composition  of  Indian  Geographical  Names. 
By  J.  H.  Trumbull. 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather.  A  Compendium  of  the 
Game  Laws  of  the  United  ^States  and  Canada;  to- 
g[ether  with  a  list  of  Hunting  and  Fishing  Ijocali- 
ties,  etc. 

RsPTTBLioATioKS. — The  demand  for  standard 
English  literature  continues  to  call  out  fresb 
and  cheap  editions,  while  contemporary  writ- 
ers in  our  language  have  the  continued  privi- 
lege of  instructing  and  delighting  a  transatlan- 
tic public  with  small  profit  for  the  most  part 
to  themselves.  The  novels  of  Scott,  Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Mrs.  Graik,  "  George 
Eliot,"  Anthony  TroUope,  WUkie  Collins,  ap- 
pear in  numerous  forms,  some  of  them  in  com- 
Eeting  editions.  The  publication  of  ^^  Lothair  " 
as  revived  the  public  interest  in  Mr.  Disraeli^s 
other  novels,  and  an  aside  in  the  Byron  con- 
troversy evoked  a  reprint  of  Godwin's  "  Caleb 
Williams."  New  editions  of  Miss  Tonge's  and 
Grace  Aguilar's  works  are  in  course  of  publi- 
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cation.    The  writings  of  "  George  Sand  "  are  isms  of  the  Protectionists,"  in  the  department 

appearing  in  a  new  translation.    The  novels  of  of  Political  Economy,  and  some  of  the  volumes 

Miss  Mfthlbach  continne  popular,  and  those  of  of  the  deservedly  popular  **  Library  of  Won- 

Spielhagen  are  gaining  in  the  appreciation  of  ders,"  which  gives  prominence  to  the  wonders 

readers.    The  tales  of  George  Hacdonald  are  of  Nature,  though  not  excluding  those  of  art 

attracting  a  larger  oirole  of  readers.    But  to  aod  history. 

mention  all  that  find  ready  circulation  would  In  Theology  and  its  related  subjects,  the 
be  to  name  nearly  the  whole  number.  The  best  English  works  are,  as  a  rule,  published 
appetite  for  prose  fiction  is  the  most  indiserim-  simultaneously  or  with  little  delay  in  this 
inate  of  literary  cravings.  In  poetry,  three  country.  A  new  edition  of  South's  "Ser- 
rival  editions  of  Tennyson  are  in  circulation,  mons;'*  Bishop  Temple's  ^' Rugby  School 
Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti's  poems,  a  new  volume  Sermons; "  BishopE.  Harold  Browne's  "Ex- 
of  Morris's  "Earthly Paradise,"  and  some  new  position  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,"  with 
poems  by  Miss  Ingelow,  have  appeared;  a  new  Introduction  by  Bishop  WiUiams,  of  Oonnect- 
edition  of  the  Rev.  H.  Bonar's  "  Hymns,"  and  icut ;  "  Prophecy,  a  Preparation  for  Christ," 
of  Wordsworth's  "Excursion" — ^the  latter,  the  Bampton  Lectures' of  the  Rev.  R.  Payne 
surely,  '^  a  work  of  faith ; "  the  works  of  S.  Smith ;  "  Immortality,"  the  Hulsean  Lectures 
Lover,  and  a  few  others.  In  connection  with  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Perowne ;  "  Letters  from 
these  may  be  mentioned  a  new  edition  of  War-  Rome,  on  the  Oouncil,"  by  "  Quirinus ; "  "  Let- 
ton's  "  History  of  English  Poetry."  ters  of  Spiritual  Counsel  and  Guidance,"  by 

In  biography^  "  The  Life  of  Mary  Russell  the  Rev.  J.  Keble ;  "  The  Spirit  of  life :  or, 
Mitfbrd,  as  told  m  Letters  to  her  Friends ;  "  the  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Divine  Person  and ! 
"  Life  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robertson,"  Work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  by  E.  H.  Bicker- 
two  rival  editions,  as  also  of  his  "  Sermons ; "  steth ;  **  The  Life  of  our  Lord,"  by  W.  Hanna, 
"  Charles  Dickens,  the  Story  of  his  Life,"  by  D.  D.;  "The  Administration  of  the  Holy 
the  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Thackeray ; "  the  Spirit  in  the  Body  of  Christ,"  by  the  Rev.  G. 
"  Private  Life  of  Galileo,"  by  Sister  Maria  Moberiy ;  "  The  Early  Years  of  Christianity- 
Celeste  (translated) ;  Hezekiel's  "  Life  of  Bis-  the  Apostolic  Era,"  by  E.  de  Pressens^,  D.  D., 
marck  "  (translated) ;  "  Biographia  Juridica,  a  translated  by  Annie  Harwood,  a  work  that  is 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Judges  of  Eng-  to  occupy  four  volumes ;  Archbishop  Whate- 
land;"  and  Hadyn's  "Universal  Index  of  Bi-  ly's  "Essays;"  "Commentary  on  Ezekiel," 
ography."  by  E.  Henderson,  D.  D. ;  "  The  Martyr-Church 

In  science  and  philosophy  there  have  been  — Christianity  in  Madagascar,"  by  the  Rev. 

promptly  reproduced  here,  the  works  of  Her-  William  Ellis ;  and  a  "  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal 

bert  Spencer — "  Principles  of  Psychology,"  and  and  Historical  Theology,"  by  J.  Blunt,  are  the 

"Spontaneous  Generation;"  of  Prof.  T.  H.  most  noticeable. 

Huxley — "  Protoplasm,  or  the  Physical  Basis  A  few  books  in  the  departments  of  Art, 
of  Life"  (which  has  been  acutely  reviewed  in  Criticism,  and  General  Literature,  shall  close 
an  essay  entitled  "  As  regards  Protoplasm,"  this  enumeration :  "  The  Arts  in  the.  Middle 
by  J.  Hutchinson  Sterling) ;  and  "  Lay  Ser-  Ages,  and  at  the  Period  of  the  Renaissance," 
mons,  Essays,  and  Reviews ; "  Sir  John  Lub-  by  Paul  Lacroix  (illustrated) ;  "  The  Philoso- 
bock's"  Origin  of  Civilization;  "Alfred  Russell  phy  of  Art,"  by  H.  Taine,  translated  by  J. 
Wallace's  "  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Nat-  Durand ;  "  Lectures  on  Art,"  by  John  Ruskin ; 
ural  Selection ;  "  "  The  Uncivilized  Races  in  all  the  usefhl  and  entertaining  series  of  "  Ancient 
Countries,"  by  Rev. J,  G.  Wood;  "Observa-  Classics  for  English  Readers;"  "Legge's 
tions  on  the  Geology  and  Zoology  of  Abyssinia,"  Translation  of  the  Chinese  Classics ; "  "  Shake- 
by  W.  T.  Blanford ;   "Mammfidia,"  by  Louis  speare  and  the  Emblem  Writers,"   by  Henry 


Worlds  than  Ours :  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  Fable ; "  Richard  Cobden's  Speeches ;  Lord 
studied  under  the  Light  of  recent  Scientific  Erskine's  Speeches,  edited  by  James  Lambert 
Researches,"  by  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.  A.,  F.  High;  .a  popular  edition  of  "Short  Studies 
R,  A.  S.;  "Hereditary  Genius:  an  Inquiry  in-  on  Great  Subjects,"  by  James  Anthony 
to  its  Laws  and  Consequences,"  by  Francis  Froude;  cheap  but  readable  editions  of  the  Di- 
Galton;  "Origin  and  Development  of  Reli-  ariesof  Pepys  and  Evelyn;  Bacon's  "Essays," 
gious  Belief,"  by  S.  Baring-Gould;  "On  the  with  Whately's  " Annotations, "  and  "Notes 
Use  of  Wines  in  Health  and  Disease,"  by  Fran-  and  a  Glossarial  Index,"  by  Franklin  Fiske 
cis  E.  Anstie,  M.  D. ;  "A  Treatise  on  Diseases  Heard ;  "  The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  Nilcj 
of  the  Eye,"  by  J.  Soelberg  Wells;  "Dis-  Genessareth,  the  Dead  Sea,"  etc.,  by  J.  Mac- 
ease  Germs,  their  Supposed  Nature,"  by  Lionel  gregor;  "Days  in  North  India,"  by  Norman 
S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.  R.  S.;  and  "A  System  of  McLeod,  D.  D.;  "The  Unknown  River,"  by 
Medicine,"  by  J.  Russell  Reynolds,  M.  D.  Pliilip  Gilbert  Hamerton  (illustrated);  "Bre- 
To  these  may  be  added  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers's  via :  Short  Essays  and  Aphorisms,"  by  Arthur 
neweditionof  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Na-  Helps;  and  W.  S.  Lander's  "Pericle*  and 
tions,"  and  a  translation  of  Bastiat's  "  Sogh-  Aspasia." 
Vol,  X,— 29   A 
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LONGSTREET,  Augustus  Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  Short,"  exerted  a  powerful  inflaenco  in  the 
an  American  Jurist,  college  president,  and  an-  days  of  nullification.  It  was  during  this  heated 
thor,  horn  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  Septemher  22,  term  in  politics  that  he  estahlished  and  edited 
1790;  died  at  Oxford,  Miss.,  Septemher  9,  the  Augusta  Sentinel^  which  ultimately  be- 
1870.  He  was  a  son  of  William  Longstreet,  a  came  ahsorhed  and  consolidated  with  the  Au- 
distinguished  inventor,  and  was  early  sent  to  gusta  Chronicle^  under  the  title  of  the  Chran- 
school;  hut  his  attention  was  easily  diverted  icU  and  Sentiiiel^  in  1838.  Among  his  most 
from  his  studies,  and  his  progress  was  slow  in  noted  efforts  are  his  ^^  Letters  from  Greorgia  to 
consequence  until  his  association  with  George  Massachusetts,''  *'  Letters  to  Clergymen  of  the 
MoDume,  in  his  school,  gave  him  a  new  stimu-  Northern  Methodist  Church,"  speech  in  the 
lus.  In  1818  he  graduated  at  Tale  College,  Louisville  Convention  upon  organizing  the 
and  after  a  course  of  law  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Southern  Methodist  Church,  and  a  "  Beview 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Superior  of  the  Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Court  of  Richmond  County,  Ga.,  in  1815.  Case  of  McCulloch  t».  The -State  of  Maryland.^' 
Shortly  after  his  admission  to  the  har,  he  re-  Besides  his  humorous  works,  well  known  to 
moved  to  the  village  of  Greenshorough,  Ga.  the  puhlic,  the  "Geor^  Scenes,"  and  **Mas* 
It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life,  and  in  this  ter  William  Mitten;  or,  the  Touth  of  Brilliant 
village,  noted  for  the  wit  and  humor  of  its  so-  .  Talents,  who  was  ruined  hy  Bad  Luck,"  many 
ciety,  and  for  its  charming  hospitality,  that  he  of  tiie  periodicals  were  adorned  hy  the  pro- 
first  hegan  the  inimitiihle  humorous  sketches  of  ductions  of  his  classic  pen,  and  his  contrihn- 
wild  life  which  have  heeupuhUshed  to  the  world  tions  are  to  he  found  in  the  Magnolia  Maga- 
as  ^^  Georgia  Scenes."  The  room  is  still  shown  9ine^  Southern  Quarterly^  Southern  Literary 
where  Longstreet  wrote  his  "  Georgia  Scenes,"  Messenger^  the  Methodist  Quarterly,  and  others, 
and  many  tales  are  handed  down  hy  tradition  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  regular  con- 
touching  his  wit  and  mirth-provoking  humor,  trihutor  to  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
In  the  year  1822  he  was  the  representative  of  LOPEZ,  Fbanchsoo  Solano,  Dictator  and 
Greene  County  in  the  General  Assemhly  of  President  of  the  RepuhHc  of  Paraguay,  a  South 
Georgia.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  American  ruler,  horn  in  Asuncion,  July  24, 
the  Superior  Court  for  the  Ocmulgee  Circuit,  1831 ;  killed  in  hattle  on  the  left  hank  of  tho 
and  acquired  the  title  of  judge,  which  never  Aquidavan  River,  March  1,  1870.  His  parents 
afterward  forsook  him.  In  1824,  having  re-  were  Charles  Antonio  Lopez  (who,  a  short  time 
turned  to  Augusta,  and  hegun  the  full  prac-  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Francia,  suo- 
tice  of  his  profession,  he  heoame  a  candidate  ceeded  him  in  power),  and  Donna  Joana  Ca- 
for  Congress  from  that  ^strict  In  the  midst  millo.  In  1849,  during  the  war  with  Rosas, 
of  the  canvass,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  he  was  ordered  hy  his  Sither,  with  an  army  of 
the  sudden  death  of  one  of  his  children  aflliot-  10,000  men,  to  devastate  the  missions  of  Oorri- 
ed  him  so  sorely  as  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  entes,  which  he  did  in  the  most  pitiless  man- 
from  the  contest,  and  impressed  him  so  serious-  ner,  heing  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
ly  as  to  cause  him  to  desire  to  enter  the  having  the  rank  of  general.  In  1852  he  was 
Christian  ministry.  In  1838  he  was  received  accredited  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  various 
hy  the  Conference  as  a  minister  in  the  Meth-  European  courts.  At  this  time  he  was  only 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  and  assigned  for  the  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  delayed  a  year 
following  year,  with  the  Rev.  Caleb  W.  Key,  to  and  a  half  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Augusta,  and  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  then  returned  to  South 
discharged  faithfully  the  ministrations  of  his  America'  in  1854,  attended  by  engineers,  me- 
ofSc-e  throughout  the  duration  of  the  terrible  chanics,  and  artisans,  who  were  employed  in 
scourge  which  swept  the  city  that  year  as  a  the  establishment  of  an  arsenal  at  Asuncion, 
malignant  epidemic.  In  1889  Judge  Long-  and  the  construction  of  a  railway  running  into 
street  was  elected  President  of  Emory  Col-  the  interior  of  the  country.  They  also  accom- 
lege.  Subsequently  he  filled  the  same  chair  in  pUshed  many  other  useful  works.  Well  would 
the  Centenary  College,  in  Louisiana,  in  the  it  have  been  for  Paraguay  if  Lopez  the  First 
University  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  the  Uni-  had  lived  tweuty  years  longer  to  complete, 
versity  of  Mississippi.  The  latter  position  he  with  the  aid  of  his  son,  the  various  projects 
held  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  From  an  which  marked  an  era  of  progress  so  notable 
early  period  of  life  he  was  accustomed  to  write  during  the  last  years  of  the  end  dictator's  ad- 
for  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews;  and  ministration.  He  was,  without  doubt,  an 
many  of  his  speeches  before  literary  societies,  absolute  chief,  but  nevertheless  a  man  of  pru- 
oharges  to  juries,  and  sermons,  have  been  pub-  dence  and  large  views.  It  is  certain  that  un- 
lished.  His  inaugural  address  on  assuming  the  der  his  government  Paraguay  reached  a  degree 
presidency  of  Emory  College,  his  baccalaureate  of  advancement  which  she  had  not  known  be- 
to  the  graduating  class  of  the  South  Carolina  fore.  In  1858  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  to 
College  (1858),  and  a  sermon  on  "Infidelity"  kill  Lopez  in  the  theatre,  the  result  of  which 
before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  was  the  shooting  of  the  brothers  Decoud,  and 
are  among  his  best  efforts.  In  politics.  Judge  the  imprisonment  of  twenty  others.  Since  the 
Longstreet  was  an  ardent  State-rights  man.  fall  of  Rosas,  in  1852,  the  navigation  of  the 
His  vigorous  pen,  under  the  signature  of  "Bob  river  Paraguay  had  been  open  to  all  flags,  and 
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the  commerce  and  indnstrj  of  the  country  had  and,  like  the  latter,  a  tributary  of  the  Para* 
been  continually  progressing.  In  1859,  a  war  guay.  So  sudden  and  impetuous  was  the 
having  broken  out  between  nuenos  Ayres  and  attack  of  the  Brazilians  that  the  Paraguayans 
General  Urquiza,  then  President  of  the  Argen-  who  guarded  the  artillery  had  no  time  to  give 
tine  Confederation,  Lopez  the  younger  was  the  least  warning.  Lopez,  with  those  officers 
sent  by  his  father  as  a  mediator,  and  succeeded  who  happened  to  be  about  him,  tried  franti* 
in  effecting  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  con-  cally  to  form  his  troops  into  line  to  repel  the 
duded  in  San  Jos6  de  Flores.  Iiopez  the  elder,  assault.  But,  before  this  could  be  done  to  any 
on  his  death-bed,  September,  1862,  bequeathed  extent^  the  Rio  Grande  horse  were  upon  him, 
his  power  to  his  son,  and  the  following  month  and  his  little  party  routed  and  driven  to  the 
Congress  ratified  the  act.  The  people  thought  nearest  woods,  where  but  few  escaped.  Lopez 
that  General  Lopez  would  establish  a  free  himself  was  killed  in  sight  of  General  Camara, 
government,  but  a  few  of  the  wiser  ones  shook  who  in  vain  called  upon  him  to  surrender, 
their  heads,  lamenting  the  death  of  the  old  The  ex-dictator,  already  severely  wounded, 
dictator.  Hardly  had  a  year  elapsed  when  obstinately  refused  to  yield,  and  meanwhile 
the  war  of  General  Flores,  in  the  Banda  Ori-  tried  to  escape.  The  thrust  of  a  lance  brought 
ental,  led  the  new  ruler  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  him  to  the  ground.  Up  to  a  very  short  time 
of  his  neighbors.  The  war  thus  rashly  underta-  it  waa  believed  that  Lopez  would  escape  to 
ken  byLopez  was  destined  to  turn  his  flourishing  Bolivia,  and  tliis  was,  without  doubt,  his  in- 
country  into  a  desert,  though  such  a  result  was  tention  when  he  was  overtaken  by  the  Bra- 
not  yet  foreseen.  The  Paraguayans  still  pur-  zilian  forces.  He  saved  the  allies  from  a  grave 
sued  their  peaceful  labors  without  any  appro-  responsibility  by  not  surrendering  himself  but 
hensions  of  the  terrible  calamity  which  was  preferring  to  die  sword  in  hand, 
shortly  to  overwhelm  them.  At  the  close  of  LORD,  Nathan.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  American 
1863,  the  culture  of  cotton  had  become  gen-  clergyman  and  educator,  bom  in  Berwick, 
eral  among  the  planters.  Public  works  were  Me.,  November  28,  1798 ;  died  at  Hanover,  N. 
being  rapidly  pushed  forward  at  Asuncion,  H.,  September  9, 1870.  He  was  fitted  for  col- 
and  a  railroad  was  completed  half-way  to  Villa  lege  in  his  native  place  and  graduated  at  Bow- 
Rica.  At  this  time  the  people  and  nation  doin  College  in  1809,  at  the  early  age  of  six- 
■were  prosperous.  The  Brazilian  invasion  of  teen,  after  which  he  spent  two  years  as  an 
the  Banda  Oriental,  in  July,  1864,  precipitated  assistant  in  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
events.  Lopez  sent  an  ultimatum  in  August,  Having  devoted  another  year  to  general  studies, 
declaring  war  against  Brazil  if  she  did  not  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  An- 
withdraw  her  army.  On  the  12th  of  Novem-  dover,  Mass.,  completing  his  course  in  1815, 
her  the  steamer  Marquez  de  Olinda  was  cap-  and  the  following  year  was  ordained  pastor  of 
tured  in  Paraguayan  waters,  and  on  the  14th  the  Congregational  Church  in  Amherst,  N.  H., 
of  December  an  expedition  marched  against  where  he  remained  twelve  years.  In  1828, 
Matto  Grosso.  At  this  time  the  Paraguayan  npon  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Bennet 
army  was  composed  of  70,000  men,  well  pro-  Tyler,  D.  D;,  he  was  chosen  President  of  Dart- 
vided  with  artillery  and  war  material,  and  mouth  College.  At  that  time  there  were  but 
supported  by  a  flotilla  of  eight  or  nine  steam-  two  college  buildings,  Dartmouth  Hall,  and 
ers.  If  Lopez  had  contented  himself  with  the  old  chapel,  which  latter  has  since  been 
making  war  against  Brazil  within  his  own  ter-  turned  into  a  stable.  Under  the  administration 
ritory,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  been  of  President  Lord^  Thornton  Hall,  Wentworth 
still  ruling  in  Paraguay.  But  he  was  disgusted  Hall,  and  Reed  Hall,  were  built,  a  new  chapel 
with  the  neutrality  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  was  constructed  in  the  central  portion  of  Dart- 
and,  a  passage  for  his  army  across  the  Missions  mouth  Hall,  and  "  Old  Dartmouth  '*  itself,  after 
having  been  denied  him,  he  seized  two  Argen-  having  stood  for  years  in  a  rickety  and  dilapi- 
tine  steamers-of-war  anchored  in  the  port  of  dated  condition,  was  thoroughly  repaired  and 
Corrientes.  From  this  resulted  the  triple  alii-  renovated.  Under  his  administration  several 
ance.  The  allies  were  obliged  to  take  the  new  professorships  were  established;  among 
defensive  for  a  year  at  least  Then  the  war  them  was  one  of  Intellectual  Philosophy.  The 
went  on  with  varying  success  until  the  fall  of  accomplished  Daniel  Oliver,  one  of  the  ripest 
Hnmaita,  in  February,  1868,  when  the  wheel  and  best  scholars  ever  connected  with  the  col- 
of  fortune  turned  against  Lopez  forever.  He  lege,  gave  a  course  of  able  and  finished  lectures 
resisted  for  some  time  in  Angostura,  which  in  this  department.  The  professorships  of  the 
surrendered  during  the  last  month  of  the  same  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  of  Astronomy 
year,  and  from  that  time  there  was  only  a  and  Meteorology,  of  Modem  Languages,  and 
guerrilla  contest,  the  Paraguayans  hurriedly  of  Natural  History,  were  all  established  during 
retiring  from  place  to  place,  and  constantly  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Lord.  In  his  time,  too, 
diminishing  in  numbers  by  death  or  desertion,  was  built  the  observatory,  and  during  his 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  March  Lo-  presidency  the  Chandler  Scientific  Depart- 
pez,  with  one  thousand  men,  was  surprised  by  ment  was  founded  by  a  ^ft  of  $50,000  by  the 
a  Brazilian  force  of  the  same  size,  while  en-  late  Abiel  Chandler,  which  at  the  time  was 
camped  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aquidavan,  a  the  largest  sum  that  had  ever  been  given  to 
stream  twenty  leagues  to  the  souUi  of  the  Apa,  the  college.    The  finances,  also,  of  the  college 
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were  greatly  increased,  and  the  graduating    and  desirable  result.    It  lias  always  been  myain- 
classes  in  a  few  years  averaged  seventy-five.    <»ere  conviction  that  it  is  safe  to  trust  to  the  good 


thirty-five  years,  and  on  the  Board  of  Trust  where  I  was  forced,  for  a  short  tune,  to  differ  from 
for  the  college,  forty-two  years.  Dr.  Lord  many  of  my  political  friends.  The  peaceable  char- 
was  eminently  fitted  for  the  high  and  respon-  f?""  ^/?^®  ^"^  election,  and  the  favorable  «)ndition 
-•vT        *^«"»«/  "vw«^  ivx  «.jv^»6»*  c»uix  Y^o^/i/w  of  Louisiana,  as  compared  with  many  otherSonthem 

sible  position  he  occupied.    His  perception  of  states,  have,  I  think,  convinced  both  friends  and 

character  was  intuitive,  and,  while  dignified  foes  that  I  was  ri^ht.    I  have  refrained  from  all 

and  firm,  he  was  sympathizing  and  affectionate  severe  and  arbitrary  meaaures,  or  recourse  to  mere 

in  his  bearing  toward  the  young  men  under  f?«»i  »PP«ftlhWi  on  aU  occasions,  imd  in  all  locaU- 

i.;a  .»o*A      Tijf  ;«*/^.,««i«.  ^^J^»^^^l4-i'^^  ;i;a»^«:  ties,  to  the  justice  and  discretion  of  the  people  them- 

his  care.     His  intensely  conservative  disposi-  ^^^^^    ^nder  all  circumstances,  howeve?,  I  have 

tion  led  nim  to  uphold  the  institution  of  slavery,  held  myself  in  readiness  to  employ  all  the  resources 

and  brought  down  upon  him  the  severe  een-  at  my  command,  both  civil  and  military,  to  enforce 

sure  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  the  laws,  preserve  order,  and  protect  every  citizen  in 

I'jU^h.  n">  "A^"^'  t°«  ^  "^ir^"^  ^^  ^ulWCfSjr -d!  '^li'e^^^od^'rJi^^^^^ 

practice  proved  better  than  his  theory,  and  spirit  of  harmony  on  all  sides,  upon  the  prwpori^ 

Dartmouth  was  for  many  years  the  only  col-  ofthe  State,  cannot  be  estimated. 

lege  in  the  country  where  a  colored  student  xhe  Legislature  met  on  the  3d  of  January, 

could  be  admitted,  while  under  his  care  and  when  Governor  Warmouth  sent  in  a  large  num- 

protection  they  were  treated  with  kindness  and  |,er  of  messages,  vetoing  bills  which  had  been 

courtesy.    As  was  to  be  expected  from  such  a  passed  by  the  preceding  Legislature.    Up  to 

follower  ofthe  old  and  beaten  paths,  Dr.  Lord  January  6th  he  had  vetoed  twenty-one  billa, 

in  his  theological  views  leaned  stronffly  to  the  involving  appropriations  by  the  Legislature 

old  school  theology.    Though  a  New-Eng-  for  yarious  schemes  to  the  amount  of  $6,875,- 

lander  by  birth  and  education,  his  sympathies  OOO— one  appropriation,  to  the  "Mississippi 

were  with  Pnnceton  rather  than  with  Andover  Valley  Levee  Company,"  having  amounted  to 

or  any  other  of  the  New-Englapd  theological  $^,ooo,000.     Perhaps,  the  most  noteworthy 

schools.    The  strongly  Calvinistic  character  of  yeto  was  that  of  the  bill  entitled  "Aa  act 

his  theological  views,  while  It  had  the  depth  and  forbidding  uiyust  discrimination  on  account 

strength  of  a  profound  conviction,  and  entered  of  color  or  race,  and  to  provide  means  for  en- 

mto  the  veiy  essence  of  his  life,  did  not  have  forcing  the  same."    The  object  of  this  bill  was 

the  effect  which  it  has  sometimes  had  m  other  to  require  keepers  of  places  of  public  amus©- 

cases,  of  m^mg  him  mtolerant  toward  those  ment,  hotels,  saloons,  etc.,  and  l£e  proprietors 

who  differed  from  him.  ^  His  spmt  was  essen-  of  public  conveyances,  to  receive  aU  persons  on 

tially  catholic  and  chantable,  and  he  loved  equal  terms,  without  distinction  on  account 

those  from  whom  his  convictions  led  him  to  ©f  color,  and  to  provide  for  the  arrest,  by  the 

differ.    Dr.  Lord  was  a  prolific  writer,  though  metropolitan  police,  of  persons  violating  ita 

he  published  comparatively  little.    Aside  from  provisions,  and  the  closing  of  the  ostablish- 

his  numerous  occasional  sermons  and  address-  ments  wherein  the  alleged  offences  occurred. 

es,  and  his  reviews,  essays,  and  letters,  most  The  Governor  presented  four  objections  to  thia 

of  which  have  been  collected,  his  principal  till:  its  violation  of  the  ninety-fourth  article 

published  works  were :  "Letter  to  the"  Rev.  of  the  State  constitution,  which  withholds  ju- 

Damel  ^ana,  D.D ,  on  Prof.  Park's  Theology  dioial  powers  from  all  officers  except  those 

of  New  Englan^"  1862;   "An  Essay  on  the  named  therein;  its  violation  of  the  sixth  arti- 

Millennium,"  1854;  "Letters  to  Ministers  of  cle  of  the  State  constitution,  which  secures 

ioL^?«r^  ^^i^^  Pn^T'^*^'T»i^^  ^l^''®'"?\  trial  by  jury;   its  violation  of  other  articles 

1854-  55 ;  and  a  stiU  later  work  defendmg  his  ^hich  guarantee  speedy  trial  and  the  privilege 

P®?^*iStJ?aTt>i^^  a  ^*  subject.  _  of  trial;  and  because  it  was  "an  attempt  to 
LOUISIANA.  A  growmg  spint  of  harmony  enforce  civil  rights  by  means  of  criminal  pro- 
and  good-will  among  the  different  classes  of  cedure."  These  vetoes  were  noticed  with 
the  people  of  this  State  has  been  evinced  dur-  commendation  by  the  press  of  the  State.  The 
mg  the  past  year.  There  has  been  a  disposition  session  continued  until  the  3d  of  March,  when 
on  the  part  of  all  good  citizens,  irrespective  of  it  expired  by  lunitation  of  time,  and  an  extra 
partisan  differences,  to  "preserve  order,  en-  session  was  immediately  convened  by  the  Ex- 
force  the  laws  and  render  obedience  to  aU  ecutive,  the  objects  of  which  were  stated  in  his 
legaUy-constituted  authority."  In  callmg  at-  proclamation,  as  follows : 
tention  to  the  general  and  peaceable  acqui-  _  . ,  ^'  ^  ,  «  , 
escence  ofthe  people  in  the  results  of  the  „JenS^''omrSte^^^ 

reconstruction  policy  of  the  General  Govern-  To  make  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  State 

ment.  Governor  Warmouth  says :  government 

^,   .  Amendments  to  the  present  law  relative  to  public 

Their  Moeptance  of  it  aa  a  finality  has  been  mnoh  education, 

more  satisfactory  in  Louisiana  than  in  any  other  To  provide  for  the  floating  indebtedness  of  the 

State  in  the  South.    This  must  be  attributed  to  the  State. 

patriotism  and  wisdom  of  our  people,  and  to  those  The  militia  laws,  the  registration  laws,  and  amend- 

features  of  State  policy  which  have  led  to  this  groat  mcnts  to  the  charter  ofthe  city  of  New  Orleans. 
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Eeor]gaiiization  of  the  land-office  of  the  State,  and  throughout  tlie  State  is  fixed  at  two  mills  on 

of  SfstS^^"^^^^^^'*^*  survey  of  unsurveyedlanda  the  dollar,  in  addition  to  which  a  tax  of  two 

^  An  act  li  needed  to  restrict  the  powers  of  the  m^^  <>»  t^  dollar  is  to  he  coUected  in  each 

courts  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus  against  the  offi-  parish.     The  concmding  sections  of  this  im- 

ccrs  of  the  city  of  New  Orieans,  for  the  object  of  portant  measure  are  as  follows : 

collecting  demands  for  money  agahist  the  oorpo-  SBonoir  i2,  £$  U  fuHher  MocUd,  eU,,  That  the 

'***°"'  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools, 


To  provide  for  the  oreMii«ation  of  the  district  but  no  pupil  shall  be  required  to  readmit  contrary  i6 

courts^  of  the  parish  of  Orieans,  and  deflnmg^  the  the  wislies  of  his  parent  or  guardian.                    ' 

junsdiction  of  the  several  courts  relative  especially  ggo.  4»,  Be  U  further  maOed,  etc..  That  any  offi- 

to  injunctions,  mandamus,  etc.    ^     .      _      .       ,  cer,  school,  municipal,  parish,  or  State,  or  any  teacher 

Un&uahed  buamess  relative  to  the  floating  in-  of  any  public  school,  Vho  shill  refuse  to  receive  into 

debtedncss,  and  other  matters  important  to  the  good  any  schwl  any  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and 


Bion  nereincauea,  ine  wrm  ox  wn  oays,  oommencmg  y^ies  and  regulations  as  may  be  presented  by 

with  said  Monday,  March  7th,  Board  of  School  Directors  and  the  State  Board  of 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  passed  Education,  shall  be  deemed  Ruilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 

by  the  Legislature  was  the  "  Education  Bill,"  5°^'  ^^'l  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  bv  a 

i     ^^c*™-"*""  "  «>  «"«  x\,LLo\li  T      '«  fl*!©  ofnot  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five 

adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  "School  Law  "  hundred  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  in  the  pariah 

of  1869,  which  was  found  to  be  ineffective  in  jaU  for  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  six 

practice.    For  the  purposes  of  this  bill  the  months ;  and  aU  such  causes  shall  have  preference 

State  is  divided  into  sue  divisions,  of  which  before  other  criminal  cases  jpon  the  doctet  of  the 

V^Twr  rkwii^i.*.fl  «r«**M«  /v«A      TT»^  fif «7^  an«vA»;»  court  before  which  they  shall  be  brought :  and  such 

New  Orleans  forms  one.    The  State  Supenn-  p^^^n  so  offending  sh^  also  be  liable  ti  an  action 

tenaent  is  required  to  nominate  to  the  l*ov-  for  damages  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child 

emor,  and  the  Governor  to  nominate  to  the  so  refuseS. 

Senate  for  its  approval,  a  superintendent  for        A  measure  which  had  occupied  a  large  share 

each  division,  who  is  to  hold  office  for  three  of  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  throughout 

years,  at  a  salary  of  $2,500,  except  in  the  dis-  the  session  of  1869,  and  which  was  postponed 

trict  of  New  Orleans,  where  the  salary  is  fixed  without  decisive  action,  was  a  new  charter  for 

at  $4, 000.    ^  ^  ^  the  city  of  New  Orleans.    This  measure  was 

The  division  superintendents,  with  the  again  taken  up  at  this  session  of  the  Legis- 
State  superintendent  as  president,  constitute  lature,  and  a  bill  finally  passed,  which  unites 
a  Board  of  Education,  having  the  supervision  Jefferson  City  and  Algiers  with  New  Orleans 
and  control  in  regard  to  books,  rules,  and  under  one  charter,  and  provides  for  a  govem- 
regulations  of  the  pabHo  schools  throughout  ment  by  a  mayor  and  seven  administrators, 
the  State.  The  division  superintendents  have  presiding  over  as  many  bureaus  or  depart- 
full  control  in  their  respective  divisions,  and,  ments.  Provision  was  made  that  vacancies  in 
with  the  exception  of  tne  State  Superintend-  these  offices  should  he  filled  by  appointment 
ent,  are  the  only  persons  authorized  to  issue  by  the  Governor  prior  to  January  1,  1871,  and 
certificates  for  the  employment  of  teachers.  subsequently  by  popular  election. 

The  State  Board  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  The  existing  election  laws  being  deemed  in- 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  schools  in  New  Or-  adequate  to  the  protection  of  voters,  and  a 
leans,  who  **shaU  control  the  public  school  gener^  charge  of  intimidation  and  violence 
library  or  libraries ;  it  shall  be  a  penal  o£fence,  toward  colored  citizens  at  the  election  in  No- 
punishable  with  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars  vember,  1868,  having  been  made,  it  was  deemed 
and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  any  com-  necessary  to  pass  anew  law  on  the  subject, 
petent  court,  for  any  person  or  number  of  per-  which  was  done  under  the  title  "  An  act  to 
sons  to  usurp  or  control  any  public  free  school  regulate  the  conduct  and  to  maintain  the  free- 
within  said  city;  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  doin  and  purity  of  elections."  In  the  bill,  as 
be  the  intention  of  this  statute  to  repeal  all  introduced,  the  entire  revisory  power  was 
laws  or  parts  of  laws  granting  the  control  of  given  to  the  Governor,  lieutenant-Govemor, 
public  education  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  Secretary  of  State,  and  two  parish  judges  to 
the  municipal  authorities  of  said  city ;  and  it  is  be  selected  by  them.  These  appoint  super- 
further  declared  to  be  the  intention  of  this  visors  of  registration,  who  in  turn  select  com- 
law  to  connect  the  system  of  public  schools  in  missioners  of  election.  Parish  and  district 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  with  the  State  system  iudges  are  forbidden  to  issue  writs  of  man- 
of  education  hereby  organized  and  devised."  damns  or  injunction,  or  other  order,  to  compel 

The  State  Board  is  also  to  appoint  a  board  a  commissioner  of  election  to  do  his  duty ;  the 

for  every  town,  and  city,  and  parish  in  the  latter  is  responsible  only  to  the  supervisor  of 

State,  and  each  of  the  local  boards  is  consti-  registration,  and  he  to  the  Governor.  A  stren- 

tuted  a  body  '*  corporate  and  politic  in  law,  uous  opposition  to  the  passage  of  this  hill  was 

with  powers  to  sue  and  be  sued,"  and  is  to  made  by  the  minority,  the  grounds  of  which 

have  a  secretary  and  treasurer.  were  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  minority. 

It  is  also  provided  ^Uhat  there  shall  be  no  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate.    In 

public  free  schools  within  the  State  not  under  this  report  it  was  claimed   that   autocratic 

the  control  of  the  Boards  of  School  Directors  power  was  given  to  the  Governor,  by  Irans* 

herein  provided  for,"    The  general  school-tax  ferri^ig  to  him  the  authority  of  mayors,  sher- 
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iffis,  constables,  magistrates,  militia  ofSoers,  and  accurate  and  various  learning,  and  it  maj  be 
policemen,  and  empowering  him  in  express  said  tliat  in  the  common-law  States  of  the 
terms  to  declare  martial  law  at  his  discretion ;  Federal  Union,  whereyer  the  attempt  has  been 
that  npon  election-day  the  citizens  at  la^rge  are  made  to  reform  the  technicalities  and  crudities 
expre^j  forbidden  to  carry  arms  except  of  the  common  law  which  they  inherited  from 
under  orders  of  the  Executive,  or  those  of  his  England,  this  civil  code  and  code  of  practice 
appointees.  Farther  objection  was  made  to  have  been  the  models  upon  which  such  changes 
the  bill  that  it  nullified  parochial  and  muni-  have  been  effected,  when  they  were  adopted 
cipal  authority,  by  forbidding  the  Mayor  of  and  promulgated,  a  very  different  state  of 
New  Orleans,  or  his  commissioners  or  of^cers,  things  existed  than  that  which  now  appears, 
^^  from  holding  any  election,  and  from  doing  and  Louisiana  is  a  vastly  more  important  com- 
any  act  toward  the  holding  or  conducting  of  munity  in  population,  interests,  and  commer- 
any  election,"  under  penalty  of  fine  and  im-  cial  importance,  than  she  was  at  that  time, 
prisonment;  while  in  all  other  parishes  the  In  this  connection  particular  stress  was  laid 
duty  and  functions  of  sheriffs,  elected  by  the  upon  the  faults  in  the  law  organizing  the 
people,  were  superseded  by  supervisors  and  Justices*  courts  in  the  city  of  Kew  Orleans, 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor,  which  rendered  them  especially  liable  to  ex- 
It  was  further  claimed  by  the  minority  that  tortion,  corruption,  and  other  abuses,  as  well 
the  bill  attempted  to  "forestall  and  defeat  the  on  the  part  of  the  justices  themselves,  as  of  the 
oonstitutional  rights  of  the  Senate  and  House  constables  and  clerks.  **  Another  most  aean- 
of  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly  to  dalous  abuse  of  judicial  power,"  it  was  siud, 
judge  of  the  election  and  qualifications  of  its  "is  the  fact  that  the  writ  of  injunction,  which 
members.  By  the  operation  of  this  section,  the  should  never  be  issued  except  in  rare  in- 
Governor  and  his  returning  ofScers  are  enabled  stances,  with  great  caution,  and,  in  by  far  the 
to  withhold  certificates  of  election  to  the  Gen-  greatest  nxmiber  of  cases,  only  where  area!  ne- 
eral  Assembly,  whenever  in  their  discretion  they  cessity  fbr  it  has  been  unequivocally  shown, 
may  see  fit,  in  all  cases  where  fraud,  violence,  bri-  after  timely  notice  to  the  party  against  whom 
bery,  or  other  irregularity,  may  be  reported."  it  is  asked,  has  been  scattered  with  a  profuse 

Subsequently  amendments  were  made  to  the  and  a  reckless  hand,  by  certain  district  court 

bill,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  judges  during  the  past  year  or  two,  upon  the 

striking  out  the  section  authorizing  the  Gov-  mere  af&davit  of  the  party  asking  for  it,  with- 

emor  to  declare  martial  law  in  any  parish  out  any  other  evidence  that  it  was  really  ne- 

during  election  or  registration ;  as  thus  amend-  cessary  for  the  protection  of  his  alleged  rights." 

ed,  the  measure  was  adopted  February  18th,  The  writ  of  mandamus  also  had  been  ob- 

and  subsequently  a  registration  bill  was  passed,  tained  ex  parte  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 

A  measure  having  an  important  bearing  upon  money,  or  orders  for  money,  from  the  Auditor 

the  commercial  interests  of  the  State  was  the  of  Public  Accounts,  the  City  Treasurer  of  New 

act  passed  February  21st,  granting  to  the  New  Orleaus,  and  the  Board  of  Metropolitan  Police 

Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Chattanooga   Railway  and  its  treasurer.    In  the  early  part  of  the 

Oompany  a  State  aid  of  $3,000,000  in  bonds  of  session  a  biU  was  introduced  providing  that 

the  State,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  eight  the  writ  of  mandamus  and  that  of  ii^unotion 

per  cent,  per  annum.  By  the  conditions  of  the  should  not  issue  except  after  notice  to  the 

grant  this  amount  is  to  be  paid  to  the  com-  opposite  party,  and  rule  to  show  cause  why  it 

pany  in  four  instalments,  of  $750,000  each,  should  not  issue.    The  only  final  action,  how- 

the  first  on  the  completion  of  the  road  to  the  ever,  taken  on  the  subject  was  the  passage^  in 

Bayou  Lafourche,  fifty-five  miles,  and  the  last  the  extra  session,  of  a  bill  establishing  the 

when  the  road  shall  have  been  completed  to  Eighth  District  Court  in  New  Orleans,  with 

the  city  of  Houston,  Texas.    By  the  express  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  mandamus 

terms  of  the  act  the  road  must  be  completed  and  iig  unction. 

to  Houston  within  three  years  and  six  months  At  the  beginning  of  the   session  of  the 

from  the  date  of  the  formal  acceptance  by  the  Legislature  much  dissatisfaction  was  appwent 

company  of  the  terms  prescribed.  among  the  people  on  account  of  the  various 

In  anticipation  of  the  meeting  of  the  Legis-  schemes  for  appropriating  the  public  money, 
lature,  the  subject  of  legal  reform  was  much  and  many  charges  of  corruption  were  made 
discussed  and  subsequently  brought  before  against  that  body.  A  call  was  issued,  inviting 
that  body  for  consideration.  It  was  said  that  "  all  citizens  opposed  to  the  financial  schemes 
almost  half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  now  pending  before  the  Legislature  calculated 
Civil  Code  and  the  Code  of  Practice  of  Lou-  to  increase  the  burdens  of  the  people,  depre- 
isiana  were  framed  and  promulgated.  The  date  the  bonds,  and  ruin  the  credit  of  the 
work  of  constructing  them  was  intrusted  to  State,  to  create  monopolies,  eat  out  the  sub- 
several  very  eminent  lawyers,  one  of  whom  stance  of  the  people,  and  cripple  commerce," 
was  an  accomplished  scholar  in  both  the  civil  to  assemble  in  mass  meeting,  in  New  Orleans, 
and  commercial  law.  On  its  appearance,  it  on  the  28ih  of  January,  At  this  meeting  it 
was  held  among  the  legal  profession,  both  in  was  stated  that  the  city  debt  was  $17,000,000, 
Europe  and  America,  to  be  a  work  admirable  and  the  State  debt  $28,000,000.  Instead  of 
for  its  conciseness  of  arrangement,  and  its  efforts  to  reduce  this  ampunt,  schemes  were 
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on  foot  in  the  Legislature  which,  if  carried  of  a  private  company.    A  gentleman  of  your  city 

out,  would  increase  the  State  debt  to  $54,000,-  ^^f^^  »«  »  bribe  of  $50  ooo,  and  one-wxth  of  the 

AAA      -D^o^i»^{/>«.   «,«»A  ^A^^^^A   ^^^A^^ly^iT^^  ^®^  profita,  to  aign  that  biU.    I  told  him  I  could  not 

000.     Resolutionfl  were  adopted  condemning  ^Ignthe  hill.    sSme  of  the  most  respectable  men  in 

the  extravagant  measures  before  the  iiegisla-  the  city  are  among  the  directors. 
ture,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  wait  on 

Governor  Warmouth  and  solicit  his  ooCpera-  The   hostility  existing  between  Governor 

tion  in  arresting  the  alleged  corrupt  schemes  'Warmouth  and  Auditor  Wickliffe,  at  the  close 

of  the  Legislature.    In  response  to  the  address  of  1869,  was  continued  into  the  present  year, 

of  the  committee,  GK>vemor  Warmouth  made  The  Governor  having  withdrawn  his  opposition 

the  following  remarkable  statements :  to  the  Auditor's  exercising  the  functions  of  his 

QsKTLEMKx  I  I  sm  vciy  glad  to  see  you  personally.  oflSce,  the  conflict  now  centred  upon  the  pos- 

I  desire  to  say  something,  however,  relative  to  that  session  of  an  office  in  the  State-house  by  the 

meeting  whose  delegation  you  are.   I  do  so  in  justice  Auditor.    Offices  had  been  provided  by  the 

to  myself  and  to  the  government  which  I  reprewnt.  Legislature  for  this  official  and  the  State  Treas- 

«  Go^^or'of'thii'Sl!^'^^^^^^^  jrer,  apart  from  the  other  State  departments ; 

aver^great  many  making^  subsidies  and  grants  to  hut  the  Auditor,  claiming  that  the  law  re- 

individims  and  to  companies.    Those  bills,  in  a  few  quired  him  to  keep  his  office  in  the  State- 

inatanoes,  have  been  passed  over  my  veto  by  the  house,  transferred  the  property  and  archives 

Legishrture;  fortheae  aoto,  of  course,  I  am  person-  of  his  office  to  apartments  in  the  Mechanics' 

ally  not  responsible:  neither  do  I  believe  that  the  j    ^7  v*«^.w  i^  a^aiv^s^^^a  #**  »t«F  ^v«^«<<urivo 

■L^hteare,  taken  as  a  body,  are  responsible  .for  Institute,  m  New  Orleans,  which  building  had 

them.    It  is  true  that  in  a  general  sense  they  are  re-  been  leased  for  the  use  of  the  Governor,  Sec- 

sponsible  for  their  acta ;  but  it  is  unfortunately  the  retary  of  State,  and  the  General  Assembly. 

case  that  there  are  a  great  many  men  in  our  L^ala-  ^s  soon  as  Governor  Warmouth  was  informed 

SZ^t^nrSir^r^hl^^r  1^^^^^^  of  this  fact,  he  at  once  mstructed  the  Chief  of 

enfranchised.    They  of  course  have  to  be  taken  care  tne  Metropolitan  i^olice  to  prevent  the  occu- 

of :  nay,  have  to  be  nursed:  they  have  to  be  taught  pancy  of  the  room  by  the  Auditor,  and  to  no- 

and  instructed ;  and  I  think,  ffcntlemen,  that  if  you  tify  that  officer  that  he  must  provide  for  himself 

lis  Sw  JfJ;  m«  !i!!!^^.fj^.\.^^'^^^^  other  quarters.  Auditor  Wickliflfe  now  obtained 

will  only  give  me  the  assistance  wliicn  you  ougnt  to     «    ♦,       /^n-  m  j.x^     a—     A.^^  tm  j.  •  ±. 

give  ftoi  your  standing  in  this  communlty-we  shall  ^o™  Judge  Oolhns,  of  the  Seventh  Ihstnct 

be  able  to  restrain  these  people  from  running  into  Court,  an  injunction  "  against  the  said  Chief  of 

the  excesses  complained  01  in  the  resolutions  which  Police,  commanding  him,  his  agents  and  sub- 

I  have  akeadv  read.         ,  .  ,       .    ,               ,,  ordinates  and  police,  to  desist  from  interfering 

you  appear.    You  charge  the  Legislature  with  pass-  ^o  the  third  story  of  the  Mechanics^  Institute, 

ing  corruptly  many  bills  looking  to  the  personal  ag-  and  from  removing  or  attempting  to  remove 

grandizement  of  individuals  and  corporations.    Let  from  said  room  any  of  the  office  furniture, 

me  suggest  to  you  that  those  individualB  and  corpo-  effects,  or  archives,  of  said  office  of  Auditor.' 

rations  are  your  veiy  best  people.    For  mstance,  this  rm.^  nu«^^  ^4? -d^iTI^  «^*  «^4-:no.  :«  ^v^^Ai^^^j^ 

bank  bill  that  is  being  lo1[>b&d  through  the  Legis-  The  Chief  of  Police  not  acting  in  obedience 

lature  now.    Bvthe  hardest  kind  of  work  we  have  to  this    mjunction,  the    A.uditor    appued  to 

been  able  to  defeat  that  bill  twice  in  the  House,  and  the  sheriff  to  be  placed  in  possession,  and 

now  it  U  up  again  to  be  passed.    Who  are  doing  it  t  obtained  an  order  from  Judge  Collins  look- 

JfTeXir^^Vdtj;^rUw^'of  *f£e^iX  ^  to  the  punmhment  of  the  Chief  for  con- 

lature,  continually  whiepenng  into  those  men's  ears  tempt  of  oourt.^    At  this  juncture  Governor 

bribes  to  pass  this  measure.    How  are  we  to  defend  Warmouth  obtained  from  Judge  Leaumont,  of 

the  State  against  the  interposition  of  these  people,  the  Fifth  District  Court,  an  iigunction  pro- 

who  are  potent  in  their  influence  in  this  commu-  hibUing  the  sheriff  and  Auditor  from  carrying 

""■fake  another  instance :  The  five-million  bond  biU  out  the  orders  issued  by  Judge  Oooley,  of  the 

passed  through  the  Legislature  at  its  first  session,  pro-  Sixth  I>istrict  Court,  stating  in  nis  petition 

vidinj;  for  the  issue  oiDonds,  the  principal  and  inter-  that  he  had,  'Mn  behalf  of  the  State,  hired 

eat  ofwhich  were  to  be  pwd  in  gold  to  take  up  the  ^q  building  known  as  the  Mechanics'  Institute 

llTbiS^^^hl  "l^y  Urc1k>n%eT^^^^^  J?r  t^^^-^f  of  the  Governor  Secr^^^^^^^ 

kers,  who  crowded  the  halls  of  the  Legislature,  and  General  Assembly  and  its  committees,  and  for 

thronged  the  avenues  leading  to  the  capitol,  taking  no  other  permanent  purpose,"  and  '^  that  it  is 

ont  member  afber  member,  and  suggesting  bribes,  essential  to  the  publio  convenience  that  the 

'Hiat  bill,  as  I  said,  I  vetoed,  and  the  venr  next  day  ^^qq  ^f  ^he  Anditor  should  be  in  the  same 

J^u^^o^wterarip^SkLTp^^^^^^  bnilding  as  that  of  the  Treasurer,  and  that 

head.    The  bill  went  to  the  Senate.    I  walked  into  there  is  no  consideration  of  convenience  or 

the  Senate-chamber,  and  saw  nearly  every  prominent  propriety  requiring  that  said  office  should  be 

broker  of  the  city  enmiged  in  lobbying  that  biU  ^  the  Mechanics'  Institute." 

thPourfi  the  Senate,  and  it  wm  only  by  expowng  the  r^j^    Governor  having  strengthened  his  posi- 

faot,  that  one  of  their  emissanes  had  come  into  this     ..  ^"^  v4vtv*uv*  ""j'^e  j** ^L*    „  *^  «.^«««<. 

veiT  chamber  and  Uidupon  the  desk  of  my  secretary  tion  by  obtammg  other  mjunctions  to  prevent 

an  order  for  $50,000,  that  I  was  able  to  defeat  it.  Mr.  any  interference  with  his  control  of  the  metro- 

Conway,  the  mayor  of  your  city,  came  here  and  politan  police,  his  efforts  proved  successful  in 

offered  me  any  consideration  to  induce  me  to  sign  preventiug  the   Auditor  from   occupying  the 

LookTagain,  at  this  Nicolson  pavement  bill-tak-  offices  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute.^ 

ing  $200,000  out  of  the  State  Trcaaury  for  the  benefit  The  Governor  determined  to  bring  the  Au- 
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ditor  to  pniiLsliment  for  general  corruption  in       So  far  as  relates  to  the  question  in  hand,  we  may 

office,  and,  in  a  special  message  to  the  Legisla-  ^"^^y.  ^^^  *^*  ^^ ,"»  <>?«  f  ^^®  privileges  of  every 

♦««^  «ri.:A  ^^w^^^T>^A  y*«  T««^.*«>  ^fU   ^^fl^^^A  Amencan  citizen  to  adopt  and  follow  snch  UwfUl 

ture,  which  convened  on  Januanr  4th,  referred  industrial  pursuitr-not  injurious  to  the  community- 

as  follows  to  tne  cnarges  against  that  offlcial :  as  he  mav  see  fit,  without  unreasonable  regulation  or 

His  offences  against  the  constitution  and  the  laws  molestation,  and  without  being  reatrictedby  any  of 

of  the  State  have  seriously  embarrassed  the  govern-  those  unjust,  oppressive,  and  odioas  monopolies  or 

ment.  and  rendered  it  difficult  to  pay  the  interest  on  exclusive  privileges  which  have  been  condemned  by 

the  State  bonds.    He  has  been  gmlty  of  numerous  all  free  governments. 

acts  involving   extortion   against   individuals,  and        These  privileges  cannot  be  invaded  without  8a|>- 

against  the  charitable  Institutions  of  the  State ;  also  ping  the  very  foundations  of  republican  sovemmont. 

involving  fraud  against  the  Commonwealth,  and  ool-  A  republican  government  is  not  mere^  a  gOTem- 

lusion  with  evil-disposed   persons  to  defraud  the  ment  of  the  people,  but  it  is  a  free  eovemment. 

same.    He  has  extorted  sums  of  money  from  the  Without  beinff  free,  it  is  repablioan  onty  in  name, 

creditors  of  the  State,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  and  not  republican  in  truth,  and  any  government 

issuance  to  them  of  the  certificates  of  mdebtedness  or  which  deprives  its  citizens  of  the  right  to  eneage  in 

warrants  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  law.  sn^  lawful  pursuit,  subject  only  to  reasonable  re- 

The  committee  of  the  Legislatare  appointed  LlS^''Z^^^l5^tSn^fe°^^^,5^vSS2S?S 

to  investigate  these  charges  reported  adversely  im|>ose,  is  tynumical  and  unrepublican.    And,  if,  to 

to  the  Auditor,  and  the  House  decided,  by  a  limit  arbitrary  restrictions  made  for  the  benefit  of 

vote  of  seventy-two  to  two,  to  prefer  articles  *  fevored  few,  it  takes  awav  and  destroys  the  otti- 

of  impeachment.    The  trial  before  the  Senate,  "?«'  P^I^y.  '^•^f'il  ^  ?'  oondemnjtton,  it  U 

organWaBa  Oonrt of  Impeachment,  was o^  fflf  ^^f^elSi^"'iro^ofSiC22S^ 

short  duration,  and  on  the  Sd  of  March  re-  principles  of  free  government, 
suited  in  the  conviction  of  the  accused.    Fend-        There  is  no  more  sacred  rieht  of  citizenship  than 

ing  the  trial,  the  Auditor  tried  to  escape  the  1^«  ?«^  *<>  P^raue  unmolest^  a  lawful  employment 

oanfz^Ttna  /\f  fT»a  Ai^ni.f  Kw  wkoimtin^  V«i«  /^^/ia  ^^  *  lawful  manner.  It  IS  nothing  more  nor  less  than 

sentence  of  the  court  by  resigning  his  office,  ^^  ^^  ^ght  of  Ubor. 

but  his  resignation  was  not  accepted,  and  it  ^ 

was  decreed  by  the  court  "  that  George  M.        Writs  of  error  were  subsequently  allowed, 

Wickliffe,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  of  the  and  the  matter  is  now  pending  before  the  Su- 

State  of  Louisiana,  be  and  is  hereby  removed  preme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

from  B£dd  office,  and  that  he  be  disqualified        Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  school  law 

from  holding  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  there  was  due  from  the  State,  in  December,  to 

in  this  State."  the  various  parishes,  to  be  expended  for  the 

The  litigation  growing  out  of  the  act  of  the  support  of  public  schools,  the  sum  of  $815,778, 
Legislature  of  March  8,  1869  (see  Annual  Oy-  of  which  $197,788  was  apportioned  to  Kew 
orx)PiBDiA  for  1869),  incorporating  the  Orescent  Orleans.  Buring  the  year  a  controversy  aroee 
Oity  Live  Stock  Landing  and  Slaughter  House  between  tbe  City  Board  of  New  Orleans  and 
Company,  was  continued  into  the  present  year,  the  several  ward  Boards  of  that  city,  as  to 
Contradictory  decisions  on  the  subject  in  dif-  their  respective  rights  and  Jurisdiction,  which 
ferent  district  courts  had  been  given,  and  the  was  carried  into  the  courts,  and  in  December 
cases  had  been  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  still  remained  unsettled.  As  the  result  of  this 
of  the  State,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  difficulty,  the  portion  of  the  school-fund  be- 
present  year,  rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of  longing  to  New  Orleans  remained  in  the  State 
the  company,  ei^oining  all  persons  from  inter-  Treasury,  no  one  having  authority  to  receive 
fering  with  its  privileges.  Th^  aggrieved  par-  and  disburse  it  on  the  put  of  the  city ;  in  con- 
ties  then  brought  suit  in  the  United  States  Cir-  sequence  of  which  the  public-school  teachers 
cuit  Court  for  an  ii^'unction  against  the  com-  remained  unpaid  from  August.  To  obviate 
pany  and  for  the  purpose  of  ei^oining  the  State  this  state  of  affairs,  and  to  prevent  the  threat- 
courts  and  officers  from  proceeding  farther  in  ened  closing  of  the  schools  of  the  city,  Judge 
the  premises,  claiming  that  the  act  incorporat-  Dibble,  of  the  Eighth  District  Court,  on  the 
ing  the  company  was  in  violation  of  the  Civil  application  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
Bights  BiU  and  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  State,  in  December,  appointed  a  receiver  of  the 
the  Federal  Constitution.  The  Court  decided  fund,  with  authority  to  make  the  necessary 
that  the  Civil  Bights  Bill  had  nothing  to  do  with  disbursements,  when  the  salaries  of  the  teach- 
the  case,  and  that  the  act  of  Congress  of  1793  ers  were  promptly  paid.  The  proceeds  of  &e 
prohibited  United  States  courts  from  enjoin-  Peabody  Education  Fund  had  been  expended 
ing  proceedings  in  State  courts ;  but  it  granted  in  this  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  chil- 
the  iinunction  against  the  company,  on  the  dren,  under  the  direction  of  the  local  agent, 
ground  that  the  act  of  incorporation  created  Mr.  Lusher.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
a  monopoly,  in  violation  of  the  fourteenth  cation,  Mr.  Conway,  addressed  a  letter  to.  Dr. 
amendment  Upon  this  point  Judge  Bradley,  Sears,  the  general  agent  of  that  fhnd,  request- 
in  his  opinion,  remarked  as  follows :  ing  him  to  "  transfer  to  the  State  Board  of 

But  the  fourteenth  amendment  prohibits  any  State  Education  such  portion  of  the  Peabody  fond 

from  abridging  the  privileges  or  Immunities  of  the  as  may  at  any  time  be  set  apart  for  the  good 

citizens  of  the  United  States,  whether  its  own  citi-  of  the  State,"  on  the   alleged  ground  that 

T^ZS^i^^^t  ll^:LSA^p^:^^l  "neither  the  sentiments  no/the  Sdon  of  the 

immunities  of  all  citizens  shall  be  absolutely  un-  present  local  agent  is  m  harmony  with  tno 

abridged,  unimpaired.  State  system  of  public  education." 
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In  Ills  reply,  Dr.  Sears  nsed  the  following  —notwithstanding  some  trouble  had  been  an- 

langnage:  tidpated — ^was  remarkable  for   its   peaceful, 

In  the  distribution  of  our  ftrnd  I  should  b«  most  JF**  character,  and  was  referred  to  by  the 

hjpprto  ooopen^with  the  State  outhoritieB.   But  Governor  as  the  *^mo8t  quiet,  peaceable,  and 

I  nnaeratand  that  the  State  public  sdiools  are  so  or-  orderly  election  the  State  has  witnessed  for 

gaaized  that  the  greater  port  of  the  white  population  many  years.'' 

are  unwiUinff  to  send  tneir  children  to  them,  and  tu^\a^^^^^  ^^<«»i4.^.i  s-.  *  t>--.-vt 

that  consequently  the  benefit  of  the  pubUc  money  The  election  resulted  m  a  Repnbhcan  sue- 

Boea,  in  fact,  to  the  colored  children  chiefly.  If  there  ^^^*  <l&me8  Graham,  the  Bepublican  candidate 

18  any  feasible  way  of  removinff  this  inequality,  for  Auditor,  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  66,428 

bringing  the  white  people  ffenersl^  into  cooperation  to  40,960,  received  by  Allen  Jumel,  the  Demo- 

22^  ^amJ  ^^J!!iHi^n  nJ^«;.i^^^           ^"""^^  «ratio  Candidate ;  and  Antoine  Dubreclet  (Re- 

cease,  ana  we  could  act  in  concert  with  you.  ^«m«««,»\  ™«»   ^]^^4.^a    a^^*.^   t.^^ a: 

We'  ourselves,  raise  no  question  about  mixed  P«Wlc«i)  was  elected  State  Treasurer  by  a 

schools.    We  simply  take  the  fkct  that  the  white  'msgority  of  24,477  over  his  opponent,  James 

ehildren  do  not  generally  attend  them,  without  pass-  B.  Blair.     The  following  Repuolicao  members 

mg  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  their  course,  of  Congress  were  elected  by  large  majorities: 

cr.  account  of  peculiar  oiroometances,  we  must  give  I^io^el  A.  bheldon ;  third  district,  0.  B.  Dar- 

the  preference  to  those n^ose  education  is  neglected,  roll;    fourth  district,  James  McOleery;   fifth 

It  is  well  known  that  we  are  helping  the  white  diil-  district,  Frank  Morey. 

S!VL^?^A^  *•  ^\?^  *^*  "^5*  destitute,  ftom  The  RepubHcans  also  secured  majorities  in 

XS?  We^'slJSuin^eTref^^^^^  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  \  most 

ehildnn  were  they  in  like  dzcumstsnoes.  important  feature  of  this  election  was  the  vot- 

Mr.  Lusher  has  been  requested  to  avoid  contro-  Ing  on  the  four   constitutional  amendmeqts 

versy  and  antsgoniam  with  the  State  authorities,  and  which  had  been  submitted  by  the  preceding 

has  assured  me  of  his  wwh  and  intenUon  to  do  so.  General  Assembly,  and  all  of  which  were  rati- 

Kominating  conventions  for  the  selection  of  fied  by  the  votes  of  the  people.    The  first  of 
candidates  for  State  oJ£cers  were  held  in  the  those  amendments  repeals  the  ninety-ninth  ar- 
month  of  September,  by  both  the  Republican  tide  of  the  constitution.    ^'This  article,"  says 
and  Democratio  parties.     A  feature  of  both  the  Governor  in  his  annual  message- 
conventions  was  the   appearance  of  a  large  "  By  reason  of  ito  disfranchisement  of  an  influen- 


nnmber  of  colored  delegates.    Inquiries  having    tial  class  of  our  citizens,  for  political  reasons,  was 
been  addressed  to  the  Democratic  State  Central    obnoxious  to  them  and  their  friends,  ns  the  result  has 


cratic  Convention,  the  committee,  in  their  ad-    mainly  to  irritate  and  humiliate,  while  cieborrin^ 
dress  to  the  people  of  the  State,  expressed  the    ^^  sufEi^ge  and  office  only  the  most  scrupulous 

views  of  the  Democratio  party  on  this  subject    Sii?S^ VoSlrs'Jl?  h.d"  fSf  ^^^t^^" 


ous 


as  IOUOW8  •  features  of  disfranchisement,  with  none  of  its  good 

In  order,  therefore,  to  redeem  our  State,  and  re-  effects,  if  such  there  be.    It  is  to  the  lasting  credit 

lease  ourselves  from  the  gras^  of  inefficient  and  cor-  of  the  first  Bepublican  administration  of  Louisiana. 

rupt  men,  it  becomes  us  to  unite  as  one  man,  without  that  the  amendment  to  strike  out  this  last  vestige  of 

regard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,  and  hurl  the  war,  in  our  constitution,  was  passed  with  the 

them  from  place  ana  power,  and  fill  the  offices  with  unanimous  Sepublicanvote  or  the  General  Assembly, 

honest  men  and  patriots.    The  interests  of  both  snd  indorsed  unanimously  by  the  people.    It  is  no 

white  and  black  men  are  identical  in  tUs  strugffle.  longer  a  part  of  the  constitution.    Henceforth,  in 

Whatever  rights  and  privileges  either  enjoy  under  Louisiana,  all  disabilities  resulting  from  the  war  are 

the  Constitution  are  sacred,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  removed,  and  no  citizen  is  disfranchised  by  its  laws, 

every  citizen  to  see  that  they  are  maintained.    The  except  for  crime  or  mental  disability. 

Pemocratic  party  has  always  upheld  and  defended  n^                -,              ^        i.    i<    'x     av      a  i.  i 

the  Constitution  of  the  country,  and  will  now,  as  The   second   amendment   limits  the   total 

ever  in  the  past,  protect  and  defend  every  citizen  in  amount  of  State  mdebtedness  that  can  be  con- 

the  full  and  free  exercise  of  all  rights  guaranteed  by  tracted,  up  to  the  year  1890,  to  the  sum  of 

that  instmment.    At  the  Ust  election  m  New  York,  $26,000,000.    All   indebtedness   of  whatever 

KoSrgr A.^'S^^w^'J'ft  "^v^«1X  f^axacter  contracted  above  this  amopnt  before 

colored  Wizens  in  their  constitutional  privileges,  wiat   time  is  illegal,  null,   and  void.    It   is 

The  colored  people  of  this  State,  therefore,  may  be  claimed  that  this  voluntary  limitation  by  the 

assured  that  the  Democracy  will  ever  continue  to  people,  of  the  amount  of  indebtedness  which 

chi^ri^ed'S;.^"^^  principles  that  have  so  long  ^^j  ^.ju  jji^ur  for  a  term  of  years,  will  have 

*'  Our  platform  is  retrenchment  and  reform ;  to  rid  the  double  effect  of  increasiog  the  credit  of  the 

the  State  of  its  enormous  debt;  reduce  taxation;  State   securities,   thus  lessening  the  interest 

have  our  levees  rebuilt;  restore  conildenoe  and  pro-  the  State  will  have  to  pay  on  any  friture  loans, 

mote  harmony  between  capital  and  labor ;  between  and  of  compelling  rigid  economy  on  the  part 

S'dlS?^X.??t.t^fc.ttn°.^%or  of  t^e state  government.  lie  tiurd  amend- 

velop  the  vast  agncttltural  wealth  of  the  Bute.   Por  ment  disqualifies  all  officials,  who  have  held 

the  accomplishment  ofthese  purposes  we  ask  the  CO-  public  moneys,  from  voting  or  holding  office 

operation  of  all  good  citizens,  under  whatever  name  until  they  have  received  from  the  proper  an- 

assooiated.  thorities  receipts  in  full  for  all  funds  that 

The  election,  which  was  held  in  November  have  been  thus  held  by  them.    The  fourth 
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amendment  removes  the  ineligibility  for  a 
second  term  that  was  imposed  bj  the  oonsti* 
tntion,  npon  any  incnmbent  of  the  gnbemaF* 
torial  office,  and  leaves  the  reflection  of  a 
Governor  to  the  good  Judgment  of  the 
people. 

The  finances  of  Lonisiana  are  not  in  a  pros- 
perous condition,  the  State  being  burdened 
with  a  heavy  debt.  The  receipts  into  the 
Treasury  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  November  80,  1870,  were  $6,687,959 ; 
while  the  total  expenditures  for  the  same 
period  amounted  to  |7,060,636.  The  probable- 
expenditures  for  the  year  1871  are  estimated 
at  $4,849,086.  The  amount  of  the  State  debt 
is  disputed.  The  following  is  an  estimate  by 
the  State  Auditor : 

Bonds  actually  issaed $23,600,388  93 

MlBcellaneons  indebtedness 807,683  90 

Oatstandintr  warrants 1,800,811  81 

Ontstanding  certiflcates  of  indebtedness..         393,655  63 
Obligations  of  the  State  to  issae  bonds 

&bout) 15,000,000  00 

Grand  total $40,031,784  61 

In  the  State  Penitentiary  there  are  864  con- 
victs, of  whom  842  are  males,  and  12  females. 
In  the  department  of  convict-labor  there  are 
200  looms,  with  the  necessary  machinery  for 
manufacturing  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  and 
the  industry  of  the  convicts  has  been  attended 
with  the  most  encouraging  results.  The  erec- 
tion of  a  building  in  the  court  of  the  prison 
has  been  recommended,  the  lower  story  of 
which  shall  be  used  for  bathing  purposes,  and 
the  upper  story  as  a  chapel. 

During  no  year  since  the  late  war  have 
greater  efforts  been  made  by  the  planters  in 
this  State,  or  with  more  encouraging  results, 
in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  etc. 
Especially  has  there  been  a  marked  increase 
in  the  production  of  rice  during  the  past  ten 
yeara,  which  is  shown  in  the  following  un- 
official statement : 


of  Plaquemines  for  the  first  time  about  the  year 
1857;  and  the  white-bearded  rice  introduced 
into  this  State  a  few  years  ago  from  South 
Carolina.  The  gold  seed  has  been  cultivated 
in  South  Carolina  with  saooess  for  nearlv  a 
century,  while  the  white-bearded  rice  was  flrst 
introduced  into  this  country  in  the  year  1842. 
Another  variety,  obtained  from  Honduras,  was 
experimented  upon  the  past  8eas<Mi  by  a  num* 
ber  of  planters,  which  promises  to  equal  in 
quality  tiie  best  Carolina  rice.  There  are  now 
seven  steam  rice-mills  in  the  rice-growing  por- 
tions of  the  State,  and  two  in  Kew  Orieans, 
which  have  been  provided  with  the  latest  im- 
provements requisite  for  the  thorough  cleaning 
and  polishing  of  rough  rice.  The  past  season 
was  abo  a  highly-successful  one  in  the  result 
of  the  sugar  crops.  "Mtaaj  of  the  old  planta- 
tions, which  were  ravaged  during  the  war,  have 
been  restored  and  are  again  highly  productive. 
There  is  still,  however,  a  need  of  capital  to 
rebuild  burned  sugar-houses,  and  provide  ma- 
chinery and  other  necessaries  for  lai^e  crops. 
The  average  produce  of  sugar  is  estimated  afi 
about  1,850  pounds  per  acre,  and  of  molasses 
about  70  pounds.  The  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  of  the  past  year  over  that  of  the 
preceding  was  4,401,719  pounds;  while  there 
was  a  decrease  of  857,651  gallons  in  the  pro- 
duction of  molasses,  the  latter  deficiency  in- 
dicating a  greater  richness  in  the  cane.  Hie 
following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  crops  of  sugar  by 
hogsheads  for  twenty  years : 


Taaix  Cropa. 

18Be-'51 »41,80S 

1851>'6S 888,541 

186»-'58 881.881 

1858-'54 449,394 

18&l-'55 818,685 

1865-'66 281,497 

1856-*67 70,970 

1867-'68 279,687 

1858-^69 869,996 

186&-'60 821,840 


Tmhl  CVopi. 

1860-'61 S9a,7SS 

1861-'69 400^410 

1869-'68 W,88l 

188S-'64 7a,890 

1864-'65 0,890 

18fi5-'e6 17,895 

18fe-*67 89^ 

i867-*68 as^ea 

1888-'69 SMSa 

186a-'70 &T,099 


TEAR. 


1860. 
1881. 
1869. 
1863. 
1864. 
1866. 
1866. 
1887. 
1868. 
1869. 


Bblk 

At.  par  bbl. 

7,800 

$13 

8,991 

18 

8,636- 

90 

6,878 

80 

9,866 

25 

11,948 

98 

90,464 

20 

91,063 

18 

41.817 

17 

57,956 

15 

Toul  y»iM 

$94,900 
160,578 
179,790 
906,190 
246,650 
974,689 
409,980 
889,984 
709.889 
869,840 


The  last  rice  crop  was  the  largest  ever  grown 
in  the  State;  and,  should  the  cultivation  of 
rice  continue  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  it 
has  for  the  past  few  years,  Louisiana  will  soon 
surpass  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  most  valuable  article.  The  vast 
extent  of  reclaimed  marsh-lands  that  exist  with- 
in her  borders  can  be  successfully  converted  into 
rice-fields,  and  thus  give  employment  and  sup- 
port to  her  middling  and  poorer  classes.  The 
varieties  which  are  the  most  common  are  the 
white  Creole  rice,  which  is  probably  the  same 
kind  introduced  in  1718  by  the  Company  of 
the  West ;  the  gold  rice,  planted  in  the  parish 


Complete  returns  of  the  cotton  crop  had  not 
been  made  at  the  close  of  the  year,  but  the 
total  yield  in  Louisiana  for  the  past  year  was 
estimated  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  to  be  495,000  bales.  In  every  de- 
partment of  agriculture  an  urgent  need  of  labor 
has  been  felt,  which  want  is  increasing  the 
interest  manifested  in  the  question  of  the 
importation  of  Chinese  labor  and  immigra- 
tion. 

The  receipts  of  cotton  at  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  for  the  year  ending  September  1, 1870, 
were  1,208,000  bales,  valued  at  $120,000,000, 
against  841,216  bales  for  1869,  valued  at  $98,- 
826,055 ;  the  receipts  of  rice  amounted  to  57,956 
barrels.  The  gross  receipts  of  produce  firom  the 
interior  exceeded  $200,000,000  in  value,  while 
the  receipts  of  manufactured  articles  from  the 
North  amounted  to  $50,000,000.  The  export 
to  foreign  ports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1870,  amounted  to  $107,667,042,  against 
$75,888,790  for  the  previous  year ;  the  imports 
were  valued  at  $14,998,754,  against  $11,775,558 
for  the  previous  year.    The  entire  value  of  the 


oommercQ  of  the  eity  for  the  year  waa  upward 
of  1500,000,000;  4,400  vessob  were  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  cnstom-taoiue,  with  an  ag- 
^«gBte  tonnage  of  3,iae,S19  tons.  The  ar- 
rivals of  8t«aniboata  for  the  jear  were  8,SG0, 
agtlnat  8,3d&  for  the  prevlans  jear,  embradng 
abont  8,000,000  tons  of  river-trade.  The  ei- 
|torta  coastwise  amoimt«d  to  almost  f  SO,000,- 
000.  A  large  nuniher  of  sugar-reSneriea  were 
in  operation  daring  the  jear,  and  the  manu' 
footare  of  ootton-B«ed  oil,  oU-oske,  etc.,  was 
eitensivdy  pnreued.  Two  eitenaive  cotton- 
mills  were  also  in  snooessful  operation  in  the 
<aty. 

The  following  is  a  atatement  of  the  ninth 
cenaos  for  th)B  State,  token  during  the  past 
jear  bj-  the  United  States  anthorities,  as  com- 
pared with  the  oensas  taken  in  1860 : 
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LUTHERANS.  The  Lutheraji  Chvre\  Al- 
monoa  for  1871  Q>Db)iBhed  at  Allentown,  Pa.) 
gives  the  foUowing  atatistieal  view  of  the  Lu- 
theran Ohnrch  in  North  Amerioa  in  the  jear 
1870: 


The  American  Lutherana,  according  to  the 
Church  AlmoTiac,  are  divided  into  the  following 
organizations : 

1.  Qeaeral  Cowieil  {Allgtmtint  KirehenveT- 
tammlimg).  It  comprises  the  Synods  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  English  Synod  of  Ohio, 
Pittsburg,  Texas,  !tGohigan,  Union,  Canada, 
Angnstana,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  the  Eng- 
lish District  Synod  of  Ohio.  The  Gernisn 
Synod  of  Iowa  has  not  yet  joined  the  Oonncil, 
hnt  sends  delegates  to  its  meetings.  The 
Bynods  of  Tennessee,  and  theConsordia  Synod 
of  Virginia,  also  are  in  friendly  relations  with 
the  Oonncil.  The  General  Conndl  was  formally 
organised  at  Fort  Wayne,  in  1867-  According 
to  the  doctrinal  basis  (articles  8  and  9)  the 
General  Oonncil  recognizes  and  professes  the 
doctrines  of  the  onaltered  Confession  of  Angs- 
hni^,  in  their  oripnal  sense,  as  fully  agreelBg 
with  the  pnre,  nnadolterated  tmth,  tne  sole 
rale  and  standard  of  which  is  the  Word  of 
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God.  All  that  is  set  forth  in  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg  as  truth  is  accepted  by  the  Coun- 
cil as  being  in  full  accord  with  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  all  that 
is  rejected  by  the  Confession  is  r^eoted  by  the 
Councilj  and  all  that  is  left  undefined  in  the 
Confession  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council, 
remain  undefined  in  the  Church.  The  other 
symbolical  books  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  in  particular  the  Apology  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  the  two  Catechisms  of 
Luther,  the  Articles  of  Sinalcald,  and  the  Book 
of  Concord,  contain,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council,  the  same  doctrinal  system  and 
the  same  articles  of  faith,  and  therefore  must 
be  true  and  scriptural. 

2.  General  Synod,  This  body,  which  was 
organized  in  1820,  comprises  the  Synods  of 
Maryland,  West  Pennsylvania,  Hartwick,  East 
Ohio,  Frankean,  Alleghany,  East  Pennsylvania, 
Miami,  Wittenberg,  Olive,  Northern  Illinois, 
Southern  Illinois,  Central  Pennsylvania,  Eng- 
lish Synod  of  Iowa,  Northern  Indiana,  New 
Jersey,  Central  Illinois,  New  York,  Susque- 
hanna, Pittsburg,  and  Kansas.  The  General 
Synod  also  recognizes  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg, but  allows  considerable  diflference  of 
opinion  among  its  members. 

8.  General  Synod  in  North  Ameriea  (Gen- 
eral Synod  South)  was  organized  during  the 
late  war.  It  embraced,  in  18T0,  the  Synods 
of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Southwest  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Holston,  and 
Georgia.  This  body  also  recognizes  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  and  nearly  agrees  in  this 
respect  with  the  General  Council. 

4.  The  Synods  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
and  the  Norwegian  Synod,  recognize  each 
other  as  orthodox  Lutheran  Church  bodies, 
exchange  pulpits,  and  mutually  admit  their 
members  to  the  Lord^s  Supper,  send  delegates 
to  their  Synods  and  pastoral  conferences,  and 
receive  pastors  and  congregations  from  one 
synod  into  another  upon  a  certificate  of  hon- 
orable dismissal.  The  Synods  of  Illinois  and 
Minnesota,  which  still  belong  to  the  General 
Council,  also  exchange  pulpits  with  the  above 
synods,  and  mutually  admit  their  members  to 
the  Lord^s  Supper.  A  permanent  organiza- 
tion has  not  yet  been  effected.  All  these 
synods  recognize  all  the  symbolical  books  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  and  agree  on  the  whole 
with  the  General  Council,  except  in  four 
points,  namely,  the  prohibition  of  an  exchange 
of  pulpits,  and  of  admission  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  with  the  members  of  any  other  reli- 
gions denomination,  the  condemnation  of  Mille- 
narianism,  and  the  excommunication  of  the 
members  of  secret  societies,  which  points  the 
synods  belonging  to  this  group  desire,  and  the 
General  Council  refuses,  to  make  a  test  of 
membership. 

6.  Two  other  synods,  the  Buffalo  Synod 
(Grabau's),  and  the  German  Synod,  of  New 
York,  recognize  each  other  as  orthodox,  and 
agree  in  nearly  all  points  witii  the  synods  of 


the  preceding  group.  The  chief  point  of  dif- 
ference is  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Chris- 
tian ministry. 

6.  The  following  synods  are  thus  far  wholly 
independent:   Tennessee,  the  Buffalo  Synod 

Svon  Bohr's),  the  Concordia  Synod,  the  Scan- 
linavian,  or  Eielson's  Synod,  and  the  Nor- 
wegian-Danish Conference.  All  of  them,  it  is 
believed,  will,  ere  long,  join  one  of  the  larger 
organizations. 

The  following  table,  dating  from  1823,  gives 
a  synopsis  of  synods,  congregations,  and  com- 
municants : 


YEARS. 

■ 

Syoodi. 

Paiton. 

CoBgragatloas. 

Oammaalcaat*. 

1828 

1&38 

1845 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1888 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1889 

1870 

1871 

•  • 

n 

86 
88 
42 
48 
42 
42 
43 
43 
45 
47 
46 
63 

4 

178 
837 
638 
1,198 
1,323 
1,866 
1,481 
1,530 
1,559 
1,627 
1,844 
1,748 
1,865 
3,016 
3,086 

900 
1,017 
1,80T 
3,2TO 
3,800 
3,675 
3,677 
3,816 
3,835 
3,856 
3,915 
8,111 
a288 
8,830 
8,644 

185,090 
388,780 
M6,18B 
370,780 
385,317 
3M,7»4 
810,677 
818.415 

851,860 
873,905 
806,587 
fi5,5n 

Tp's  Rains 

70 

314 

89,010 

From  the  above  figures  it  appears  that  the 
Lutherans  in  America,  counting  in  all  parties, 
have  gained,  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, 80  synods,  1,548  ministers,  2,287  congrega- 
tions, and  290,577  communicants.  In  the  past 
twenty-five  years  the  number  of  ministers  has 
multiplied  almost  fourfold;  the  number  of 
synods  has  more  than  doubled,  and  the  num- 
ber of  communicants  has  multiplied  more  than 
threefold.  Since  1860  the  Lutheran  denomina- 
tion has  increased  to  the  extent  of  16  synods, 
898  ministers,  1,265  congregations,  and  192,777 
communicants. 

Thirty-two  Lutheran  papers  were  publiflbed 
in  1870,  namely,  eight  English,  sixteen  Ger- 
man, two  Swedish,  and  six  Norwegian  and 
Danish. 

The  General  Council  began  its  fourth  general 
meeting  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  on  November  8d. 
The  Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  elected  president ;  and,  as  not  only  J£ng- 
lish  speaking,  but  also  German,  Swedidb,  and 
Norwegian  synods  are  conDecteid  with  this  or- 
ganization, the  Council  chose  English,  Germaa, 
Swedish,  and  Norwegian  secretaries.  The 
Council  spent  most  of  its  time  in  the  diflcnssioii 
of  the  theses  on  justification,  and  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  questions  put  by  the 
Ifinnesota  Synod,  which  was  at  last  passed  with 
but  one  dissenting  voice.  The  General  Coun- 
cil having  declared  at  its  second  meeting,  held 
at  Pittsburg,  November,  1868,  that  heretics 
and  fundamental  errorists  cannot  be  admitted 
to  its   altars  as  communicants,  nor   into  its 

Sulpits  as  teachers  of  our  congregati<m8,  the 
[innesota  Synod  inquired  whe&er,  by  '*  fun- 
damental errorists, ''  those  are  to  be  nnder^ 
stood  who,  with  regard  to  the  distinctive  doo- 
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trines  of  the  Lntheran  Ohnrcb,  are  not  in  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  France 

harmouj  with  the  pnre  doctrines  of  the  Word  and  Germany,  the  representative  of  Luxemburg 

of  God,  as  it  is  confessed  and  taught  in  the  at  Paris  vainly  attempted  to  obtain  a  recogni- 

Churcb  I    The  Oooncil  gives  the  following  an-  tion  of  its  neutrality  from  the  French  Govern* 

swer :  ment,  although  Prussia  had  declared  her  readi- 

n   rm.   n        in       -i     -i.!.  *v   n    *    •          3  ^^^  ^  recognize  and  respect  its  neutral  posi- 

1.  The  Goneral  Council,  with  the  Confessions  and  4.:«„  -t^-^^^a^a  ♦i,«4.  !?««■» r>/«.»<.  -^im^^^^JL^i.^ 

theologians  of  our  Churih,  distinguishes  between  *'^?»  Provided  that  France  was  willing  to  make 

the  doctrines  which  are  ftindamental  to  the  existence  *  BimiJar  declaration. 


of  GhristiaQi^— that  is,  "essential  to  trae knowledge        On  October  28d  Prince  Henry  arrived  at 
of  Christ,  and  feith  in  Him,"  without  which  the  hope    Luxemburg,  and  was  waited  upon  by  the  city 


tian  doctrine,  without  whichj  in  the  Judgment  of  pleofneutrality,  and  wished  to  see  the  indepen- 

charity,  it  may  still  be  possible  for  persons  to  be  dence  of  their  country  respected.  The  prince  re* 

■*T®^  ,^^,         _^         ..      .«^,  plied  by  assuring  the  people  that  their  indepen- 

2.  In  regard  to  the  question  referring  to  "  fhnda-  Spy^^^  i.««  :«  nn  wav  MidAiifffirfid  tma  thnf  thAir 

mental  errorists,"  the  committee  submits  the  follow-  ^^^^  T^^  ^  °^  ^^^  5 ,     xi^^S?  » ^    Ir      ? 

ing :  (a.)  Although  the  General  Council  holds  the  dis-  neutrality  was  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  London, 

tinotive  doctrines  of  our  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  A  permanent  committee    was    appointed  to 

as  in  sudi  sense  fundamental,  that  those  who  err  in  watch  over  the  neutrality  of  the  duchy, 
them^err  in^^fondwaental^o^^       ^nevergel^,^n        Qn  December  8d,  Prussia  informed  the  Gov- 

d^^ti^s  madTrt;  Pittsbm^fit  ^deretwidS^not  ©""^ent  of  the  Grand-Duke  that,  as  it  had 

thosewhoareare  the  victims  of  involuntary  mistake,  allowed  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the 

but  those  who  wilAilly,  wickedly,  and  persistently  grand-duchy  by  the  French,  Prussia  was  no 

desert,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  Christian  faith,  es-  longer  bound  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the 

SaT^^^&'^'Sirif  ?o;^,^r^  ^!?n7L?'^T'"^'^f;  Thefollowu;gw«,lJ,e 

on  earth,  to  wit,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  *^^  oi  Count  Bismarck's  note,  of  which  copies 

and  thus  overturn  or  destroy  the  foundation  in  them  Were  transmitted  to  the. European  powers: 


life,  (b,)  The  particular  ippUcation  of  those  prattcinlcs  cel?Sy  enTe'inrored'' to  rem2n  neutral,  PruSlia  wo"3d 

and  distinctions  m  the  narrow  sphere  m  which  alone  ii^ve  scrupulously  observed  a  strict  neutrality,  but 

conflict  of  opimon  on  this  subject  is  stall  possible,  as  neither  France  nor  Luxemburg  has  done  so.    The 

already  measurably  decided  by  the  declarations  made  hostile  feelings  of  the  population  of  the  duchy  are 

at  Pittsbure,  the  Council  leaves,  where  it  must  needs  g^own  in  the  treatment  of^  German  officials.  Pros- 

be  left,  to  the  conscience  and  judgnent  of  our  faith-  gi^  did  not  hold  that  Government  responsible  for 

fol  pastors  snd  oongregaUons,  as  the  cases  anse.  ^i^^  taj  conduct  toward  her  of  mdividuals,  but  she 

««     rt         •!    J- J    «  TTT-^ji       J  thouffht  that  efforts  should  have  been  made  to  repress 

^    The  Conned  adjourned  on  Wednesday  even-  the  ^provisioning  of  ThionvUle  through  trains Trom 

ing,  November  9th,  to  meet  m  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Luxemburff.  Such  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  neutrality 

in  November,  1871.  laws  could  not,  however,  have  tsJ^en  place  without 

LUXEMBURG,  a  grand-duchy  of  Europe,  J^|  connivance  of  the  Government  officials.    PrussU 

connected  with  tile  kingdom  of  Holland  m  L  l^^t^o'S^?^^^^^ 

person  ox  the  sovereign.     Ine  grana-ducny  proceeding  would  inevitably  lead,  but  her  warning 

in  times  of  war  derives  its  importance  from  the  was  unheeded. 

strategical  advantages  its  possession  would  give  After  the  fall  of  Metz  numbers  of  French  soldiers 

either  Prussia  or  France.    The  vicegerent  or  g'emfn  tllF^and  to^r^^^ 

stadtholder  (since  February  6, 1860)  is  Prince  ^f  the  town  ot  Luxemburg.    The  resident  French 

Henry  of  the  Netherlands,  brother  of  the  King,  consul  was  at  the  office  of  the  railwav  sution  to  assist 

born  June  13,  1820.     The  area  comprises  099  fiii^tives  in  reaching  France.  Two  tnousand  soldiers 

square  miles ;  popuktion,  on  December  8, 1867,  thus  reinforced  the  French  army,  and  the  Govern- 

r9«^968,ofwboml00  307weremales,«nd99  66i  S.^^&,«^^L^V2'X^m"rof  I^^- 
ftoales.  The  city  of  Luxemburg  had,  in  1867,  trality.  The  conditions  on  which  Prussia  bases  her 
14,634  inhabitants.  The  ecclesiastical  statistics  neutrality  therefore  ceased  to  exist,  in  consequence 
show  the  population  to  consist  of  199,018  Ro-  of  which  Prussia  declares  on  her  part  that  she  con- 
man  Catholics,  361  Protestants,  665  Jews,  'i^l^iltSfH^^  te^^«^^^^^ 
andl9membe?sofothersects.  11?e inhabitant!  l^^c^^^^^ 

are  almost  exclusively  of  German  extraction,  tained  by  Prussia  consequent  on  the  non-observance 

In  1867  the  French-speaking  population  was  of  her  neutrality,  and  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 

estimated  at  from  8,000  to  4,000.   According  to  •^cure  herself  againsfthe  recurrence  of  similar  pro- 

the  budget  for  1869,  the  revenue  consisted  of  <»e<^ff8- 

$996,298 ;  expenditure,  $856,646.    The  publio  The  King  of  Ilolland  assured  the  Government 

debt  consists  of  two  loans,  contracted  exclu-  of  Luxemburg  that  he  would  defend  the  treaty 

nvely  for  rulroad  purposes,  and  amounting  of  1867,  and  tne  honor  and  independence  of  the 

altogether  to  $2,280,000 ;  $114,000  of  which  duchy,   and  at  the  same  time  approved  its 

are  annually  reduced  by  amortization.    The  course  of  action.    The  Prussian  Government 

length  of  railroad  in  operation,  in  1868,  was  8emi-o£Scially  announced  that  it  had  no  de- 

107  miles.  signs  against  the  grand-duchy,  but  was  in* 
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clined  to  sabmit  to  ftrbitration  its  complaints  proclaiming  the  attachment  of  the  inhabitants 

relative  to  the  violation  of  nentralitj  with  a  to  the  ruling  dynasty  and  institutions, 

view  to  a  claim  for  indemnity.    An  informal  The  British  Cabinet,  while  protesting  against 

meeting  of  the  Lnzemborg  deputies  having  the  attitude  of  Prussia  toward  Luxemburg,  in- 

been  held  to  consider  the  complaints  of  Count  timated  that  the  proceeding  of  Prussia  in  this 

von  Bismarcl^  and  especially  those  regarding  question  was  analogous  to  that  of  Bussia  with 

M.  Cussy,  the  French  consul,  and  the  shelter  regard  to  the  treaty  of  1B56.  Coxmt  Bismarck, 

afforded  French  soldiers,  Herr  Fohr,  repre-  in  reply,  denied  this  analogy,  saying  that,  whilo 

sentative  of  the  duchy  at  Berlin,  was  sent  to  Russia  aimed  at  the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty 

Versailles  to  explain  the  facts  to  the  King  of  of  Paris,  Prussia  fully  acknowledged  the  Treaty 

Prussia.  The  King  replied  that  farther  explana-  of  London,  and  had  no  desire  to  be  relieved 

tion  was  expected,  to  justify  the  action  of  the  from  its  obligations.    But  the  renewal  of  a 

Luxemburg  Government.   He  hoped  no  future  violation  of  the  neutrality  compact  by  either 

complications  would  arise.    Diplomatic  nego-  Luxemburg  or  France  would  necessarily  cause 

tiations  were  impossible  as  long  as  the  war  the  occupation  of  the  neutral  territory  by  the 

continued.  German  army,  the  Prussian  Grovemment  being 

The  Luxemburg  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  its  determined  to  remove  all  similar  obstacles  to 

session  of  December  21st,  adopted  an  address  its  strategical  movements. 

M 

MACLISE,  Danibl,  B.  A.,  an  eminent  Brit-  a  leading  attraction  in  the  Yernon  Gallery  at 

ish  painter,  bom  in  Cork,  Ireland,  January  25,  the  Kensington  Museum.    He  executed  in  the 

1811 ;  died  in  London,  April  26, 1870.    In  early  same  year  ^<  The  Return  of  the  Knight"  and 

childhood  he  showed  great  talent  for  drawing,  "  The  Origin  of  the  Harp.''    In  1843  appeared 

but  was  placed  as  derk  in  a  banking-house  in  his  "  Actor's  Reception  of  the  Author,  GH 

Cork,  which  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left,  and  Bias; ''  and  in  the  following  year  *^ The  Lady 

Sroceeding  to  London  became  a  student  in  the  released  by  Sabrina  fVom  the  Enchanted  Chair." 
»oyal  Academy.  Here  he  labored  with  zeal  In  1847  he  executed  his  famous  design  of  Shake- 
and  perseverance,  and  during  his  course  of  sneare's  *'  Seven  Ages."  After  that  time  his 
study  received  all  the  medals  for  which  he  cnief  pictures  were  '•*■  The  Spirit  of  Chivalry  " 
competed,  including  the  gold  medal  twice  sue-  and  "The  Spirit  of  Justice,"  both  painted  in 
cessively.  The  summer  of  1830  he  spent  in  oil  and  fresco  for  the  apartments  in  the  British 
studying  the  galleries  and  atelUn  of  Paris,  and  House  of  Lords.  In  1854  he  exhibited  a  large 
during  that  time  and  the  two  next  years  he  and  important  picture,  representing  the  mar- 
worked  diligently,  making  designs  and  sketches  riage  of  Stron^bow  and  Eva,  at  the  time  of  the 
for  booksoUers,  contributing  caricatures  to  English  invasion  of  Ireland,  during  the  reign 
jPra»dr^«  ITo^o^iTi^,  and  painting  portraits.  Mr.  of  Henry  II.  Among  the  smaller  works  of  Mr. 
Maclise  derived  the  inspiration  for  one  of  the  Haclise  were  a  set  of  drawings,  forty-two  in  all, 
iirst  three  pictures  he  exhibited  at  the  British  illustrative  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  exhibited 
Institution  from  that  scene  of  Moore's  Lalla  by  him  in  1856,  which  made  considerable  im- 
Rookh  wherein  Mokanna  unveils  his  features  pression.  He  had,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
to  Zelica.  Some  of  his  other  paintings  were  charge  of  the  execution  of  a  series  of  cartoons 
"  All-hallow  Eve,"  and  a  **Love  Adventure  of  to  be  painted  in  fresco  for  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
Francis  I.  with  Diana  of  Poictiers."  These  meat,  illustrative  of  the  principal  events  in 
established  his  fame,  and  he  ceased  to  cultivate  England's  naval  and  military  records.  Of 
portrait-painting,  at  which  he  labored  more  these^  "The  Death  of  Nelson,"  and  "The 
from  necessity  than  taste.  In  1835  he  exhibited  Meetmg  of  Bldcher  and  W^ington  after  the 
the  "  Chivalrous  Vow  of  the  Ladies  and  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,"  were  engraved  on  a  large 
Peacock,"  and  the  Royal  Academy,  appreciating  scale,  in  line,  for  the  Art  Union,  and  a  ^ne 
the  ability  he  displayed  in  this  work,  elected  picture  of  the  former  was  in  the  Royal  Academy 
him  one  of  their  Associates.  This  was  followed  Exhibition  of  1866.  After  the  refusal  by  Sir 
by  paintings  showing  great  versatility  and  £.  Luidseer  in  1866  of  the  presidency  of  the 
power  of  delineation.  England  in  the  days  of  Royal  Academy,  it  was  offered  to  Maclise,  who 
chivalry,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  Italian  also  declined  the  honor, 
scenes,  furnished  subjects  'for  his  brush,  and  MAINE.  The  Legislature  met  on  TTednes- 
wtre  all  treated  with  mastei^y  skilL  In  1841  day,  the  5th  of  January,  and  at^ourned  Thurs- 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  day,  March  24th,  after  having  passed  836  acts 
From  that  time  he  retained  the  place  of  one  of  and  105  resolves,  which  were  approved  by  the 
the  first  painters  in  popularity,  though  he  had  Governor. 

to  endure  his  share  of  adverse  criticism,  owins  A  bill  to  abolish  the  penalty  of  capital  punish- 
to  the  wide  difference  between  his  style  and  ment  occupied  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  the 
that  of  other  painters.  In  1842  his  chief  work  session,  but  was  finally  lost  in  the  House  by  a 
was  "The  Play  Scene "  in  Hamlet,  which  forms  vote  of  fifty-six  to  sixty-nine.  A  bill  to  increase 
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the  stringency  of  the  proliibitorj  liqaor  law 
passed  both  Houses  without  opposition,  and 
became  a  law,  the  Governor  affixing  his  signa- 
ture for  that  reason  alone,  as  he  stated  in  his 
message  returning  the  act.  A  general  incorpo- 
ration act  was  passed,  providing  for  the  forma- 
tion of  manufacturing  and  other  corporations, 
without  special  legislation.  The  act  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  1869,  providing  for  reviews 
in  criminal  cases,  was  repealed.  An  act  was 
passed  creating  the  office  of  Insurance.  Oom- 
missioner,  and  jHroviding  that  the  business  of 
insurance  of  any  kind  shall  only  be  carried  on 
in  the  State  hj  companies  found  by  him  to  be 
solvent.  Stringent  acts  for  the  protection  of 
fish  and  game  were  passed. 

The  following  is   the  Federal    census   of 
Maine,  taken  in  the  years  1860  and  1870 : 


couimEs. 

isro. 

isee. 

AndnMcoeirfii 

85,886 
29,609 
8»,0*20 
18,607 
86,470 
68,d05 
80,8£l 
86,597 
88,488 
74,601 
14,408 
18,803 
84,611 
84.586 
48,848 
60,174 

S9,T28 

Arooetook 

82,479 
75,501 

CmnWrlnnd.. ........... 

FrfraUIn 

20,403 

Hvico<*k. .........-,..-. 

87,767 

Kennebec 

63,666 

Kvox ..,-... 

82,716 

Ifincoln 

27,860 

Oxford 

86,608 

Penobaoot 

74,781 

nBCfttaqnlft 

15,082 

Sagadahoc. ............. 

21,'nX) 

JBomereet 

86,758 

Waldo 

87,447 

Waehinston. 

42,684 

tS"  ?:?:............. 

0iM07 

TotBl 

6S»,408 

628,279 

On  the  15th  of  June  the  Bepublioan  State 
Convention  was  held  in  Augusta,  and  was  the 
largest  ever  assembled  in  the  State,  1,204  dele- 
gates being  present,  and  the  voting  consuming 
two  hours.  Sidney  Perham  was  nominated  for 
Governor. 

The  convention  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

Staolvedy  That  we  rejoice  la  the  vast  and  varied 
natural  resoarcoa  of  our  State,  and  hold  that  it  should 
be  the  constant  effort  of  eveiy^  department  of  the 
Btate  government,  by  a  wise,  uniform,  and  farseeing 
State  policy,  to  develop  these  resources,  and  bring 
them  into  active  operation,  and  thus  to  fmnish  profit- 
able employment  for  our  industrious  people,  and  a 
home  market  for  the  produce  of  our  farms,  and  to 
stay  the  tide  of  emimtion  fh>m  our  State,  and  in- 
crease our  wealth  and  population. 

Meaolvtd^  That  whife  we  would  maintain  and  pre- 
serve the  sacrednesa  of  the  public  debt  of  the  State 
and  nation,  and  ikvor  the  gradual  payment  of  the 
same  according  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  contract^ 
we  are  also  in  mvor  of  a  reduction  of  the  burdens  of 
taxation,  internal  and  external,  so  far  as  consistent 
with  puoUo  credit  and  a  wise  regard  to  all  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  countiy,  and  we  are  opposed 
to  fostering  one  branch  of  industiy  at  the  expense  of 
another,  but  hold  that  the  burdens  and  the  benefits 
should  oe  eouaDy  distributed. 

Metohedj  That  the  shipping  interests  of  the  State 
and  nation  demand  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
Government,  and  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as 
shall  relieve  the  owners  and  builders  of  vessels. 

Bemjited,,  That  we  renew  our  adhesion  to  the  princi- 
ples of  prohibiUon,  and  a  vigorous  and  impartial  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  to  that  end. 

Ruolvtd^  That  we  have  entire  confidence  in  the 


ability,  integrity,  and  patriotism  of  the  Hon.  Sidney 
Perham,  the  nominee  of  this  convention,  and  that,  as 
additional  evidence  of  the  fidelitv  of  the  people  of 
Maine  to  true  Bepublican  principles,  we  propose  to 
elect  him  by  a  triumphant  migonty. 

On  the  23d  of  June  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  met  at  Portland,  and,  after  an  ex- 
cited discussion,  adjourned  to  meet  in  Bangor 
on  the  16th  of  August,  by  a  vote  of  262  to  165. 
The  convention  reassembled  at  Bangor  on  the 
16th  of  August,  and  nominated  as  candidate 
for  Governor  General  Charles  "W.  Roberts. 
The  convention  then  adopted  the  following 
resolutions : 

BMohed,  That  the  national  Administration  has 
proved  a  fulure.  It  has  violated  its  sacred  pledges 
to  the  people.  It  promised  them  economy  and.  faith- 
fhlness  in  national  affairs,  but  it  has  given  them  ex- 
travagance and  cormption.  It  promised  a  republican 
form  of  ffovemment,  out  in  many  of  the  States  it  has 
established  a  military  despotism,  trying  thereby  to 
intimidate  the  people  thereof,  and  make  them  sub- 
servient to  their  wicked  rule. 

Betolved,  That  the  ordinary  eiroenscs  of  the  General 
and  State  Governments  are  swelled  be;^ond  all  prece- 
dent and  calculations  by  the  enormous  mcrcase  of  the 
number  and  salaries  of  their  officers.  In  this  we  find 
^larinjz  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  system  which 
18  rapidly  corrupting  the  public  service,  robbing  labor 
of  the  bread  it  nas  earned,  and  endangering  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people. 

Setohed^ThAt  the  act  passed  by  the  last  Legislature, 
which  withdrew  from  the  people  of  the  several  school- 
districts  of  this  State  the  right  to  regulate  the  mode 
of  educating  their  children  as  they  might  deem  best, 
is  one  of  the  many  dangerous  attempts  to  abridge  the 
rights  of  our  citizens  and  abrogate  a  time-honored 
law  and  usage  of  this  State. 

Besohedj  That  the  tariff  for  protection  is  mainlj 
for  the  benefit  of  the  wealthy  and  the  monopolists ; 
that  free  trade  is  the  right  of  the  people. 

Bsaohed^  That  we  invite  the  thougntfiil  considera- 
tion of  the  people  of  Maine,  with  whom  ship-building 
and  freightmg  have  heretofore  been  successful  pur- 
suits, to  the  fact  that  the  seaboard  of  Maine  languishes 
and  daily  ctows  worse  because  of  vexatious  taxation 
and  the  refusal  of  the  Bepublican  Administration  to 
afford  adequate  legislation. 

Jitsolved,  That,  while  the  Democratic  party  is  in 
favor  of  a  judicious  regulation  by  law  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  they  are  opposed  to  the  present 
prohibitory  law  and  the  restoration  of  the  State  con- 
stabulary. 

Buohed^  That  the  introduction  of  swanns  of  igno- 
rant and  heathenish  Asiatics  into  this  country,  to 
cheapen  and  degrade  labor,  is  fVaught  with  immense 
danger  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  ought 
to  be  vigorously  resisted. 

lUtolved^  That  this  convention,  in  presenting  for 
the  suffrage  of  the  people  of  Maine  the  name  of  Gen- 
eral Charles  W.  Booerts  of  Bangor  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor,  recommend  him  as  a  citizen 
whose  gfdlantry  in  the  field  is  only  equalled  by  his 
ability  as  a  civilian,  and  his  qualities  as  a  gentleman, 
and  as  one  well  fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Chief 
Hagistratc  in  sach  a  manner  as  will  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  State. 

Although  the  Democrats  were  hopelessly  in 
the  minority,  the  campaign  was  very  vigorously 
conducted,  and  resulted  as  follows:  Sidney  Per- 
ham, 54,040;  Charles  W.  Boberts,  44,684;  Re- 
publican minority,  9,606. 

On  the  presidential  vote  in  1868  the  Repub- 
lican minority  was  26,986,  and  in  1869,  with 
three  candidates,  the  vote  for  Governor  gave 
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the  Republican  candidate  a  mtyority  of  12,406  expendltares  have  been  $91,149.28;  receipts, 

votes  over  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  of  $88,272.92. 

7,628  over  both  the  Democratic  and  Temper^  There  were  in  the  hospital,  December  1, 

ance  candidates  combined.    The  election  was  1869,  887  patients — 158  males  and  179  females, 

one  of  an  important  character,  as  not  only  the  There  have  been  admitted  since,  130—66  males 

Governor  ana  members  of  the  Legislatnre  were  and  64  females — ^making  a  total  of  467  onder 

to  be  elected,  bat  also  members  of  Congress,  treatment.    The  condition  of  tiie  discharged 

and  indirectly  a  United  States  Senator,  as  the  is  as  follows :  Becovered,  48 — 19  males  and  29 

members  of  the  Legislature  then  chosen  were  females;  improved,  19 — 10  males  and  9  fe- 

to  elect  a  Senator  for  the  full  term.    On  this  males;   nnimprovea,  18 — 11  males  and  7  fe- 

Account  both  parties  exerted  themselves  to  the  males.    Eighteen  males  and  nine  females  have 

utmost  to  bring  out  a  full  vote.  died.    The  number  of  deaths  is  one-sixth  less 

The  political  complexion  of  the  Legislature  than  last  year.    The  longest  time  spent  in  the 

for  1871  is :  hospital,  for  any  one  of  those  who  died,  was  a 

^     , ,.                        ^*^     "7"'  J«tat  B.110*.  fg^  months  over  twenty-five  years ;  the  short- 

DSrSu^';:; ;::;::::  I      11      S  «»*  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  o^®  ^®«^>  ^^^®  *^® 

—        —        —  average  time  was  about  two  years  and  three 

Repnblicanmigority...,  25           75          100  months.    The  civil  condition  of  those  admitted 

The  common-school  system  of  the  State  has  during  the  year  is  as  follows:  27  males  and  26 

been  in  a  good  and  constantly-improving  condi«  females  are  married ;  82  males  and  28  females 

tion  during  the  year.  The  number  of  scholars,  are  single ;  6  are  widowers  and  11  are  widows, 

average  attendance,   and  amount  of  money  Forty-two  of  the  patients  now  in  the  hospital 

raised,  were  increased,  while  teachers  were  bet-  are  supported  entirely  by  the  State ;  252,  being 

ter  paid  than  formerly.    The  expense  of  the  in  indigent  circumstances,  receive  State  aid  of 

commoif  schools  was  about  $750,000,  or  $8  a  $1.50  per  week  toward  their  support,  while  50 

scholar.     The  Normal  Schools  nave  i^roved  either  pay  their  own  bills  or  are  supported  by 

vaJuable   auxiliaries   in   the  school  system;  their  friends.    Since  the  opening  oi  the  hos- 

more  than  600  young  men  and  women  have  pital,  in  1840,  8,639  patients  have  been  admit- 

been   connected   with  the  two,  upward  of  ted;  8,294  have  been  discharged,  of  whom 

100  graduates  have  been  sent  out,  and  most  of  1,489   recovered,  686   improved,  554   unim- 

them  are  employed  in  the  State.    Committees  proved,  and  615  have  died.    Of  the  varied 

and  county  supervisors  are  unanimous  in  com-  oases  of  insanity,  a  large  proportion  of  those 

mendation  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  admitted  have  a  morbid  condition  of  briun, 

normal  students  wherever  employed  in  the  induced  by  dyspepsia.    Healthful  occupation 

State.  has  been  found  very  beneficial  in  the  treat- 

The  County  Teachers^  Institutes,  established  ment  of  this  class, 

by  the  Legislature  of  1870,  have  proved  of  The  amount  of  receipts  into  the  State  Treas- 

great  service,  and  more  than  8,000  teachers  nry,  during  the  year  1870,  is  $4,924,164.12 ; 

were  instructed  at  a  cost  of  but  $4,000.    The  cash  in  the  Treasury,  January  1, 1870,  $235,- 

Board  of  County  Supervisors  appointed  by  the  930.63.    Total,  $5,160,094.75.    TThole  amount 

same  Legislature  was  not  organized  until  May,  of  payments  for  the  year  1870,  $5,041,846.64; 

but  has  been  of  great  value.    The  measures  cash  in  the  Treasury,  December  31, 1870,  $118,- 

which  will  bo  urged  upon  the  Legislature  of  248.11.    Total,  $5,160,094.75. 

1871  will  be  the  abolition  of  the  district  sys-  The  State  debt,  a  year  since,  was  $8,100,000, 

tern,  the  employment  of  teachers  by  the  Su-  and  by  the  payment  of  $25,000  to  Massachu- 

perintendent  School  Committee  instead  of  by  setts,  and  $8,000,  the  balance  of  a  loan  created 

agents,  compulsory  attendance  of  scholars,  and  in  1855,  the  debt  has  decreased  $33,000, 

uniformity  of  text-books.  The  amount  of  sales  of  liquors  by  the  State 

At  the  State  Reform  School  the  year  has  Commissioner  to  cities  and  towns,  during  the 

been  a  profitable  one  in  all  respects.    The  re-  year  1869,  was  $95,195.65.    A  large  m^ority 

port  of  the  Superintendent  gives  the  following  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  plantations  in  the 

facts  in  reference  to  the  school :  State  evidently  have  no  agencies,  or  do  not 

Whole  number  of  boys  received  into  the  school  procure  their  liquors  of  the  Commissioner. 

since  its  opening 1,222  Of  the  sixty-nine  State  banksdoing  business 

Number  of  boys  in  school  December  1, 1869. . .     188  in  the  State  in  1868,  at  the  time  of  the  oongres- 

Numbe^'JSo'hiv^^^^^^  ""4  "«°^  enactment  establishing  a  national  cur- 
bed. ...^T!.°!^.!T..\\\'::;:;:;:;:  4  rency,  and  having  a  capital  of  $8,008,000,  fifty- 
Allowed  to  go  on  trial 19  seven  have  been  replaced  by  national  banks, 

Pardoned  by  Governor 1  four  have  been  closed  up  without  successors. 

Whole  number  remaining  December  1, 1870.. .     160  three  are  in  process  of  closing,  and  five,  with 

There  is  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  the  in-  a  capital  of  $445,000,  have  been  rechartered. 

stitution  of  $2,848.46.  Forty-nine  of  these  banks  are  still  bound  to  re- 

The  Insane  Hospital  has  been  crowded  dur-  deem  their  outstanding  circulation, 

ing  the  year  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  the  The  present  number  of  savings-banks  in  the 

new  wing  which  was  completed  in  November  State  is  forty-three.    The  total  deposits  of  the 

does  not  a£fbrd  the  desired  relief.    The  entire  savings-banks  at  the  date  of  examination  were 
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$15,829,791.62.  There  has  been  a  large  in- 
crease of  loans  on  real  estate  and  collaterals, 
while  the  amonnt  on  names  has  decreased  in 
the  sum  of  $414,614.75,  still  leaving  the  sum 
of  $398,368.47,  the  larger  part  of  which  is  in 
notes  ta^en  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of 

1869,  prohibiting  sach  loans. 

The  Board  and  Oommissioners  of  Immigra- 
tion give  an  account  of  the  first  attempt  to 
add  to  the  population  from  a  foreign  country. 
A  commissioner  sailed  from  the  United  States, 
April  30th,  and  arrived  at  Gothenburg,  Swe- 
den, on  the  1 6th  of  May.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
a  colony  of  51  souls — 22  men,  11  women,  and 
18  children — sailed  from  Gothenberg.  On  the 
23d,  Just  four  months  from  the  passage  of  the 
act  by  the  Legislature  authorizing  the  enter- 
prise, and  four  weeks  from  the  time  tiiey  left 
Sweden,  the  emigrants  were  set  down  at  their 
new  home  in  the  wilds  of  Maine,  which  is  called 
**  New  Sweden."  In  September,  12  other  set- 
tlers arrived  from  Sweden,  and,  in  October,  20 
more  came.  The  colony  now  numbers  114  per- 
sons, of  which  58  are  men,  20  women,  and  36 
children. 

A  railroad  war  has'  interested  the  citizens  of 
the  entire  State,  ond  the  issue  is  now  in  litiga- 
tion, large  amounts  of  money  and  important 
legal  questions  being  involved.  The  complaint 
comes  from  certain  stockholders  in  the  Maine 
Central  Railway,  against  the  corporation,  and 
is  based  upon  certain  contracts  dated  May  12, 

1870,  for  the  leasing  to  the  Maine  Central 
Bailroad  Company,  by  the  Portland  and  Ken- 
nebec Bailroad  Company,  of  its  railroad,  de- 
pots, franchise,  rolling-stock,  and  property  of 
every  descriptioUj  for  the  term  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nme  years,  and  the  assignment 
of  the  lease,  held  by  the  Portland  and  Kenne- 
bec Railroad  Company,  of  the  Somerset  and 
Kennebec  Railroad  Company  for  a  like  term. 
These  contracts  further  provide  that  the  earn- 
ings of  both  roads  shall,  ujider  the  charge  of 
the  Maine  Central,  be  appropriated  for  the  lo- 
cation and  building  by  the  latter  road  of  a  new 
road  from  some  point  on  their  line  in  Danville 
to  a  point  of  junction  with  the  Portland  and 
Kennebec  Railroad,  and  for  a  change  of  the 
gauge  of  their  track  and  rolling  stock  to  con- 
form with  that  now  in  use  by  the  latter  road. 

The  complainants  allege  that  these  contracts 
are  in  fraud  of  the  general  right  of  the  stock- 
holders in  law  and  equity,  and  in  violation  of 
chapter  67,  page  31,  of  the  revised  statutes 
of  1857,  and  they  pray  that  all  the  defendants 
may  be  enjoined  against  making  any  change  in 
the  gauge  or  width  of  the  Maine  Central  Rail- 
road or  its  rolling-stock,  and  against  the  con- 
struction of  any  new  line  of  railroad  from 
Danville  Junction  to  the  Portland  and  Kenne- 
bec Railroad,  and  against  the  doing  of  any 
other  act  or  thing  under  the  contracts  afore- 
said. 

The  ii^imction  was  denied,  and  the  merits 
of  the  case  are  now  being  tried  in  an  equity 
suit. 

Vol.  X.— 80  ▲ 


MAN— His  Statubb  and  Bulk.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  English  Anthropological  Society, 
Dr.  Beddoe,  has  recently  been  at  the  pains  to 
endeavor  to  ascertain  the  stature  and  bulk  of 
the  men  between  23  and  50  years  of  age  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  the  result  of  his  observations 
has  been  printed  in  the  memoirs  of  that  so- 
ciety. He  fixed  upon  the  limits  of  age  men- 
tioned, because  at  the  age  of  23  man  is  believed 
to  have  attained  his  full  stature,  and  at  that  of 
50  to  enter  into  the  period  of  the  decline  of 
life.  The  plan  pursued  was  to  forward  to 
country  doctors  and  other  scientifically-edu- 
cated persons,  wiUing  to  take  a  little  trouble  for 
the  interests  of  science,  a  formula  to  be  filled 
up,  requiring  surname,  age,  birthplace,  occu- 
pation, height,  weight,  and  color  of  eyes,  of  as 
many  men  between  the  ages  mentioned  as 
each  could  examine.  More  wholesale  statistics 
also  helped  out  his  researches,  such  as  those 
fiimishing  the  stature,  bulk,  etc.,  of  the  in- 
mates in  county  lunatic  asylums,  and  the  ofii- 
cial  recruiting  statistics  of  the  W^r  Office. 
His  object  for  asking  for  names  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  migrations  that  have  taken 
place  since  they  became  general,  as  of  Welsh 
into  Liverpool,  Highlanders  into  Glasgow, 
Cornish  men  into  Devon,  etc. 

The  commentary  made  by  Dr.  Beddoe  upon 
the  facts  he  has  gathered  together  is,  however, 
lucid  and  ingenious.  He  divides  England  and 
Wales  into  five  districts,  based  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, one  being  manufacturing,  another  min- 
ing, a  third  rural,  a  fourth  more  strictly 
agricultural,  the  fifth  being  the  metropolis. 
Scotland  forms  a  sixth  district.  This  is  his 
general  summary  for  Great  Britain : 
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6  7.11 
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6  6.77 
6    6.67 
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142.11 
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M^^Onfl,  etX? 

189  12 

Laborera 

140.86 

IroD-workers 

140.22 

Wood' workers 

187.07 

Bilkers 

142.06 

Hiners 

188.21 

Tailors  sndpboemakers. . 
Miscellaneous  In-door. . . . 
Grooms ^. 

184.49 
182.68 
188.72 

When  the  individuals  yielding  these  figures 
are  sifted  into  their  respective  districts,  the 
average  height  and  bulk  of  the  various  work- 
ers come  out  differently.  In  the  Sussex 
group  the  laborers  stand  next  in  height  to 
those  engaged  in  miscellaneous  out-door  occu- 
pations ;  while  in  Kent  these  last  fall  below 
clerks,  miners,  laborers,  wood-workers,  those 
engaged  in  miscellaneous  in-door  occupations, 
and  even  grooms.  Again,  in  Kent  the  80  iron- 
workers measured  are  nearly  at  the  bottom  o£ 
the  list,  as  far  as  stature  is  concerned,  while 
in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  the  49  represent- 
atives of  that  industry  head  it.  These  differ- 
ences are  expluned  by  various  suggestions. 
The  iron-workers  are  to  some  extent  picked 
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men,  because  in  some  processes  so  much  ox-  Foreign  observations  brought  to  bear  npon 

ertion  and  endurance  of  heat  are  required  that  these  show  that  the  880  QlouceBtershire  men 

none  but  strong  jouths  adopt  that  branch  of  examined  by  Dr.  Beddoe  and  his  Mends  arer- 

industry.    In  some  counties,  where  the  agri*  age  exaotlj  the  same  height,  and  as  nearlj  as 

cultural  laborer  is  ill  paid,  the  tall  young  men  possible  the  same  weighty  as  the  arenge  adult 

enlist,  and  so  reduce  the  average  height  of  inhabitants  c^  Brussels.     And  the   avera^^e 

those  left  on  the  soil;  and  in  the  neighbor-  weight  of40  Frenchmen,  ascertained  by  Tenon, 

hood  of  die  metropolis  there  is'a  special  open-  in  1768,  is  found  to  leave  considerably  leas 

ing  for  strong  tall  men  from  the  surrounding  difference  in  £Eivor  of  the  southern  EngliRhman 

districts  as  railway  porters,  draymen,  excava-  than  might  be  supposed  from  the  popular  be- 

tors,  etc.  lief  in  the  superiority  oi  the  latter.    In  France 

The  lunatic  and  criminal  returns  show  the  only  77  per  1,000  are  excluded  by  size  from 

curious  fact  that  lunatics  and  criminals  are  on  enlisting,  the  standard  being  5  feet  for  troops  of 

the  average  shorter  than  sane  and  honest  men ;  the  line.    In  Northamptonahire  210  per  ^000 

also  that  dark  eyes  and  black  or  very  dark  hair  are  excluded  because  they  are  less  than  the 

are  more  common  among  lunatics  than  in  the  regulation  height  of  5  feet  6  inches.    In  other 

general   population.     Scottish   criminals  are  counties  there  is  a  larger  proportion ;  and  in 

taller  than  Scottish  lunatics  and  English  crim-  Herefordshire  417  persons  out  of  every  1,000 

inals;  and  these  last  are  below  the  average  do  not  come  up  to  the  present  regimental  atand- 

lunatic  in  stature  and  weight.     Town-bred  ard  of  a  soldier.    Twenty  Icelanders,  weighted 

criminals  are  strikingly  inferior  to  country-  and  measured  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry, 

born  criminals.  yielded  an  average  stature  of  6  feet  8.5  inch- 

The  private  returns  are,  however,  of  a  more  es  and  weight  of  166  pounds, 
pleasant  interest;  and  the  unravellings  of  the  Looking  at  the  facts  in  a  comprehenrive 
respective  influences  of  race,  soil,  climate,  and  light,  Dr.  Beddoe  finds  a  certiun  degree  of 
mode  of  life,  are  very  suggestive.  Roughly  conformity  with  the  expectations  a  study  of 
speaking,  the  natives  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  the  various  races  and  their  settlements  would 
north  and  northeast  of  England,  exceed  in  naturally  suggest  Wherever  we  know,  from 
stature  those  of  Wales  and  of  the  south  and  historical,  topographical,  or  linguistic  evidence, 
west  of  England ;  exceptions  existing,  notably,  that  the  Scandinavian  element  is  strong,  we  find 
in  the  people  of  some  of  the  large  towns,  and  stature  decidedly  high.  Where  there  are  Ten- 
of  some  of  the  Hebrides  in  the  northern  divis-  tonic  characteristics  stature  is  low  and  wei^t 
ion,  and  in  those  of  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  high  in  proportion.  The  tall  stature  in  some 
Islands  in  the  southern.  The  Highlanders  are  spots  in  Kent  is  accounted  for  by  the  presence 
tall  and  bulky.  The  Lowlanders  of  the  ancient  of  Jutes  and  Frisians.  The  same  tall,  large, 
Norse  district  of  Caithness,  considered  by  for-  red-haired  people  who  occupied  the  Gram- 
mer  observers  as  the  finest  peasantry  in  Brit-  plans  in  Agricola's  time  do  so  at  the  present 
ain,  come  out  in  this  scrutiny  as  no  bigger  day,  the  author  finds,  without  i^traeciable 
than  their  neighbors.  The  Edinburgh  and  change.  A  remnant  of  the  northern  Kymri  is 
Glasgow  townsmen  are  considerably  smaller,  located  to  the  west  of  Clydesdale  and  in  Upper 
The  tallest  men  in  Britain  are  found  in  Gal-  Galloway ;  and  the  same  race,  with  a  cross  of 
loway,  and  the  heaviest  in  Berwickshire.  The  the  Teutonic  element,  abides  still  among  the 
borderers  equal  or  surpass  the  average  both  in  Cheviots  and  in  Allandale,  in  South  Nortbum- 
Scotland  and  England  in  both  renpects.  The  berland ;  a  tall  pec^le,  with  light  hair,  dark 
Danish  counties,  Lincolnshire,  Nottingham-  eyes,  and  moderate  wMght.  The  Comi^  men 
shire,  Derbyshire,  and  Leicestershire,  exclud-  maintain  the  large  stature  for  which  they  hare 
ing  the  manufacturing  towns,  produce  men  been  celebrated  for  some  centuries.  The 
rather  high  in  stature.  Norfolk  can  boast  of  average  stature  of  fiur-haired  people,  in  Brit- 
both  stature  and  weight,  especially  in  the  ain  generally,  is  higher  than  that  of  dark- 
Danish  settlement  of  Flegg.  Suffolk  can  boast  hair^  men.  Dark-haired  men  with  light  eyes 
of  weight  only.  The  Isle  of  Ely  produces  tall  are  taller  than  others  in  Mull,  Kenmore^  Mar, 
men ;  but  the  southern  part  of  Cambridge,  like  and  Lesmaha^w. 

the  south-midlimd  counties  generally,  cau  show  The  supposition  that  climate  influttioea  stat- 

bnt  an  undersized  population.  The  native  Lon-  ure  is  unsupported.    Differences  of  elevation 

doner  stands  very  low  in  the  scale  of  stature.  seem  to  be  also  without  consequences,  except 

In  the  matter  of  weight,  too,  there  is  some  in  the  matter  of  corpulence,  which  does  not 

peculiar  information.     Some  Irish   statistics  occur  at  high  levels. 

show  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  several  But  diet  is  found  to  have  considerable  eon- 
classes  of  returns  relating  to  the  weight  of  sequences.  The  absence  of  luxuries,  such  as 
Irish  peasants  and  laborers,  which  unifonnity  butcher's  meat  and  fermented  drinks,  does  not 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  cor-  exercise  the  least  deleterious  effect  upon  either 

f'ulent  persons.    The  average  weight  of  an  stature  or  bulk ;  but  absolute  scantiness  of  food 

rish  peasant  may  be  estimated  at  188  pounds*  does.    Where  the  stature  is  greatest,  milk  and 

The  average  weight  of  an  Englishman  is  cal-  meal  appear  to  have  fturnie^ed  the  staple  food 

culated  at  146  pounds ;  and  that  of  Scotsmen  of  the  district  in  other  parts  of  the  country ; 

at  10  pounds  higher.  and  where  white  bread  is  eaten,  and  there  Is 
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but  a  limited  snpply  of  milk,  as  in  the  large  be  kept  open  ten  months  in  the  year,  and,  if 

towns,  statore  declines.  they  are  not  open  during  seven  and  a  half 

To  sam  up,  the  author  finds  that  the  stature  months  in  any  year,  the  Comptroller  is  required 
<^man  in  the  large  towns  of  Britain  is  proeed  to  withhold  one  quarterly  instalment  of  the 
to  be  considerably  below  the  standard  of  the  public-sohool  tax.  A  State  tax  of  ten  cents  on 
nation ;  and  believes  it  po§nbl6  that  such  deg- '  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property 
•radation  is  hereditary  and  progressive.  £i  throughout  the  State  is  to  be  levied  annually  for 
Brussels  it  is  the  reverse  of  this,  for  there  the  the  support  of  schools.  The  total  amount  of 
inhabitants  at  the  age  of  nineteen  were  found  taxes  paid  for  these  by  colored  citizens,  together 
by  MM.  Quetelet  and  Villerm^  rather  taller  with  all  donations  made  for  that  purpose,  is  to 
than  those  of  the  surrounding  country.  Wher-  be  set  aside  for  maintaining  schools  for  col- 
ever  a  race  attains  its  maximum  of  phyrioal  ored  children ;  and  the  boards  of  county 
development,  it  contains  its  maximum  of  abil-  school  commissioners  are  authorized  to  appro- 
ity  and  energy.  Thus  the  inhabitant  of  Oude  priate  such  additional  sum  as,  in  their  judg- 
or  the  Punjab  is  as  superior  in  courage  and  ment,  may  be  needed  to  assist  the  schooLs  for 
energy  to  the  puny  Bengali  as  be  is  in  bodily  colored  children.  At  this  session,  a  registra- 
conformation.  And  Scotland  in  general,  Kor-  tion  law  was  passed,  applicable  to  the  city  of 
thumberland,  Cumberland,  parts  of  Yorkshire,  Baltimore.  An  important  act  on  the  subject 
etc.,  and  Cornwall,  are  the  portions  of  Great  of  banking  was  passed.  It  declares  that  asso- 
Britain  which  produce  the  finest  and  largest  ciations  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  bank- 
men,  and  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  they  ing  may  be  formed  by  any  number  of  persons, 
also  yield  more  than  their  share  of  ability  and  not  less  in  any  case  than  five,  who  shall  enter 
energy  for  the  national  benefit  into  articles  of  association,  which  shall  specify 

MARYLAND.    The  Legislature  of  the  State,  in  general  terms  the  object  for  which  the  asso- 

holding  biennial  sessions,  met  on  the  5th  of  ciation  is  formed. 

January,  and  continued  in  session  during  the  Other  measures  of  less  importance  were  an 
constitutional  period  of  ninety  days,  and  ad-  insurancelaw,  anew  jury  law,  an  act  to  protect 
joumed'  on  the  4th  of  March.  Its  political  oyster-beds  and  regulate  the  taking  of  oysters 
complexion  was  unanimously  Democratic.  The  in  the  waters  of  the  State,  and  an  act  for  the 
session  was  an  unusually  interesting  one,  and  protection  of  game  in  the  waters  of  the  Ohesa- 
a  large  number  of  bills  became  laws.  The  peake  Bay,  which  are  frequented  by  immense 
fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu-  numbers  of  wild-fowl.  A  controversy,  known 
tion,  having  been  submitted  for  ratification,  as  the  "oyster  war,''  arose  during  the  year 
was  unanimously  rejected.  The-  subject  of  a  between  the  State  and  Virginia,  as  to  the  juris- 
new  school  law  was  early  brought  to  the  at-  diction  of  Sangier  Sound,  which  attracted  no 
tention  of  the  Legislature  by  the  memorial  little  public  attention.  Certain  citizens  of 
of  a  committee  of  the  State  Teachers-  Assooia-  Maryland,  duly  licensed  by  the  laws  of  that 
tion  addressed  to  the  joint  committee  of  the  State,  had  been  arrested  by  the  Virginia  au- 
two  Houses  on  education.  The  result  of  a  care-  thorities  and  their  vessels  confiscated,  while 
fhl  consideration  of  this  important  subject  was  they  were  fishing  for  oysters  in  that  sound.  It 
the  passage,  on  the  4th  of  April,  of  an  act  pro-  was  claimed,  on  the  part  of  Maryland,  that  the 
Tiding  a  general  system  of  free  public  schools,  boundary  between  the  States  at  this  point  was 
Under  the  new  law,  the  supervision  of  the  in  dispute,  and  that  no  interference  should  be 
schools  is  vested  in  a  State  board,  county  made  with  the  citizens  of  Maryland  pending 
boards,  and  school-district  boards.  The  State  its  settlement.  On  the  part  of  Virginia,  it  was 
Board  is  composed  of  four  persons  appointed  contended  that  the  arrested  parties  were  fishing 
by  the  Governor.  Their  term  of  office  is  two  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  conventional  line 
years.  The  principal  of  the  State  Normal  agreed  upon  in  1868,  by  the  chief  oyster  in- 
School  is  also  ex  officio  a  member  of  this  board,  specters  of  the  two  States,  which  line  was  to 
The  county  board  is  composed  of  three  mem-  be  observed  till  the  final  settlement  of  the 
bers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  boundary  question.  The  arrested  parties  were 
Circuit  Court  for  the  term  of  two  years.  In  subsequently  released,  and  their  property  re- 
counties  having  more  than  one  hundred  nchools,  stored,  and  a  joint  commission  agreed  upon 
five  commissioners  are  to  be  appointed.  The  by  the  two  States  for  the  determination  of  the 
diatrict  boards  are  composed  of  three  persons  boundary.  Subsequently,  a  similar  question 
for  each  school,  who  are  appointed  by  the  arose,  with  regard  to  the  Pocomoke  Biver, 
county  board  of  school  commissioners,  and  hold  which  had  not  been  settled  at  the  close  of  the 
office  for  one  yean    The  general  supervision  year. 

of  the  school  system  is  vested  in  the  State        Several  railroad  projects  have  been  brought 

Boiud,  with  the  power  to  explain  and  enforce  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  which,  if  earned 

the  law,  and  to  decide  all  disputed  questions  out,  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 

arising  under  it.    The  county  examiner  is  re-  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  State. 

quired  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  service  The  most  important  of  these  have  reference  to 

•  of  the  public  schools,  and,  in  counties  having  the  coustmction  of  a  railroad  between  Danville 

more  than  eighty-five  schools,  an  assistant  ex-  and  Lynchburg  in  Virginia,  a  distance  of  sixty- 

aminer  may  be  appointed.    The  schools  are  to  three  miles,  known  as  the  Danville  and  Lynch- 
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burg  Railroad.  The  importance  to  the  State  more  passed  an  ordinance  for  the  indorsement 
of  Maryland  of  completing  this  line  is  shown  by  the  city  of  the  bonds  of  the  "Western  Mary- 
in  the  majority  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  land  Railroad  Company,  to  the  amoont  of  $1,- 
and  Means  in  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  as  400,000.  The  ordinance  was  subsequently  sub- 
follows  :  mitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  and  ratified.  The 
The  Htaples  of  the  South  are  artioles  of  equal  ne-  construction  of  the  road  was  at  once  b^n 
cessity  in  modera  trade,  and  experience  has  proved  a^d  at  the  end  of  the  year  bad  been  completed 
the  inability  of  any  other  region  to  compete  in  their  to  Mechanicstown,  distant  sixty-two  miles 
production.  Cotton  alone,  before  the  war,  formed  from  Baltimore.  Another  project,  having  an 
the  basis  of  foreign  commerce,  and  preserved  the  important  bearing  upon  the  local  interests  of 

balance  of  exchange.    How  rapidly  it  is  reffaminir  its    ^u    a*  *  i.v  *.  ^^  *i.^  if      i      in     j i 

influence,  ia  knowSto  alL    Aid t6  this  item  the  im-  the  State,  was  that  of  the  Maryland  Central 

mense  product  of  tobacco,  and  the  importance  of  this  Railroad  Company.     This  company  petitioned 

trade  is  at  once  apparent.    The  rapidT^  transportation  the  city  of  Baltimore  for  aid  to  the  extent  of 

™5Si'4^y.?°^^^''.^*^™??®®i®™^°^7^""^mu^^"  $400,000,  to  enable  them  to  raise  the  sum 

cihties  for  the  movmg  of  Southern  staples     Theu-  ^  $1,600,000   for  the  purpose  of  building  a 

capacity  for  supportmg  railroads  18  sumcientlysho^'n  ?  v     *   tjI  i^i      «"»  i'»"fv«»^  v*  »/t***«uig  » 

by  the  comparative  value  of  the  productions  of  the  '^^^  ""^"^  iJaltimore  to  the  Junction  of  the 

Southwest.    Sixty  pounds  of  cotton  are  worth  $14 ;  Philadelphia  and  Media  Railroad  with  the  Port 

sixty  pounds  of  wneat  are  not  worth  $1.40;  sixty  Deposit  road,  at  a  point  near  the  Snsquehanna 

pounds  of  Indian-corn  are  worth  about  $1.    "What    ~  -       - 

oeoomes 

water  to 

roaches 

smaller  amount  by  tHe  existing  railroads.    It  is  be-  route  to  the  Reading  coal-fields.     The  aid  of 

ffinninp  to  be  espeoUUy  attracted  to  us  by  our  faoiUty  the  city  was  also  asked  in  behalf  of  the  Kent 

LWSfulfh^S.^STofU/tir^^'L??^^^  County  road,  j.hioh  is  to  extend  from  Rc«k 

for  Btrikintf  for  Southern  trade  is  the  great  increase  H^"»  ^^  Y^^  Uhesapeake  J5ay,  twenty  raUes 

that  mustfollow,  in  our  Western  and  European  com-  from  Baltimore,  to  Ghestertown,  thence  ria 

merce,  from  malung  Baltimore  a  great  depot  for  cot-  Kennedy  ville  to  Massey's  Cross  koads,  there 

ton  and  tobacco.  Buthoware  we  toobtaiii  it?  Clewlv  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Kent  and  Queen 

we  must  preserve  our  coastwise  connections.    But  it  a«««  »^^a  i^«^«»»  f^^^  n^^t^^^u^  ^^a  ^^^ 

is  patent  to  aU  that,  when  this  trade  once  reaches  the  ^^^®  ^^^  leading  from  Oentreville,  and  con- 

coast,  we  then  meet  our  rivals— the  Northern  find  ^^^^  the  Delaware  road  at  Townsend  Dtation, 

European  ports.   Any  plan,  then,  which  would  divert  a  point  twenty-nine  miles  south  of  Wilmington, 

this  trade  from  the  sea-coast,  and  bring  it  directly  to  Del.     It  is  estimated  that  the  completion  of 

us  by  an  interior  line,  should  receive  our  supnort.  A  this  road  wiU  bring  Baltimore  about  two  hours 

remedy  is  at  hand.    A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  a  *'"'*'* ""^t  " "*    lx~^  ^cw***^ v*  w  «t^«v  w h^  «viax 9 

vast  system  of  ra'droaSs  permeating  the  Southern  nearer  the  southern  counties  of  the  lLastem 

country,  and  converging  at  Danville,  in  Virginia.  Shore  than  Philadelphia  now  is,  and  will  make 

Another  fflance  will  show  a  continuous  line  of  nul  the  former  city  the  market  for  most  of  the 

between  Baltimore  and  Lynchburg.  Between  Lynch-  Maryland  and  much  of  the  Delaware  trade. 

burg  and  Danville  there  is  a  gap  m  our  communica-  a  „„v4««*  ^„^-u  ^^4.„*^a  v,t  4.u^  ^^^^i«   ^^a 

tions  with  the  far  South.    'fliiS  the  Lynchburg  and  ^4  ?°^J®°*  much  agitated  by  the  people,  and 

Danville  Railroad  proposes  to  fill,  thus  opening  to  Which  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  attention 

the  city  of  B^timore  a  direct  oonununication  by  the  of  the  Legislature  during  nearly  the  whole 

shortest  route,  almost  an  air-line,  to  the  richest  to-  session,  was  the  relation  of  the  State  with  the 

^rn"1Jn?^Sfc^Si!G?teSUblm^^  Baltimore  <md  Ohio  R«ln>ad  Company,  which 

besides  opening  to  us  the  shortest  route  for  travel  and  '"^as  fin  ally  earned  into  the  courts. 

freightwiththecitiesof  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  The  election  held   in  November  was  for 

coasts.    Nor  must  we  overlook  the  almost  inoalcula-  members  of  Oongress,   and    resulted  in  the 

ble  benefit  to  be  derived  by  our  merphanta  from  the  choice  of  the  following  candidates  of  the  Dem- 

consequent  investment  in  our  city  of  the  proceeds  of  ^««„i.;^  ^«,*^ .  ««<>«.  Aif^^..*-    a^^^^i  ti-^v.TvI-^ 

the  sale  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  in  the  various  articles  ^^^^^'^  ^^^/l  ^^\  district,  Samuel  Hamble- 

of  consumption  sent  to  the  Southern  country,  and  in  ^^ »  second  district,  btevenson  Archer ;  third 

the  different  kinds  of  fertilizers,  which  have  become  district,  Thomas  Sevan ;  fourth  district,  John 

the  subject  of  such  lucrative  traffic.    It  is  such  a  Ritchie ;    fifth  district,  William   H.   Merrick. 

communication,  m  fact,  that,  were  there  no  raih-oads  xhe  whole  vote  for  Congress  was  184,108,  and 

at  all  connecting  by  this  route  with  that  region,  we    xt,^  t\^^^^^^¥1»  ^^i^^^^  -loniK       tVs«  \i 

should  esteem  it  the  best  policy  of  the  city,  looiing  *?«  Democratic  mwonty  19,015.     This  elec- 

to  its  ftiture  prosperity,  to  expend  milliouB  in  ad-  tion  was  noteworthy  as  bem^  the  first  time 

vancing  a  ^at  trunk-line,  believing  that  such  outlay  the  negroes  of  the  State  exercised  the  elective 

would  realize  even  greater  results,  and  in  inoompara-  franchise  granted  them  by  the  fifteenth  amend- 

mJrfan'd^ohi^Ln.^^^^                    ^^  '^'  ^^^" .  ^<^^^*    A  oclebration  was  held  in  Baltimore 

more  ana  Uhio  Kailroaa.                                               •  ^,     ^  _ .,      -  ir      •    -i              *  at.                      - 

on  the  19th  of  May  m  honor  of  the  passage  of 

An  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  Council,  this  amendment,  when,  among  others,  the  fol- 

granting  the  aid  of  the  city  by  indorsing  the  lowing  resolutions  were  passed,  which  may 

bonds  of  the  company  to  the  amount  of  $760,-  serve  to  indicate  the  views  of  the  newly-en- 

000.    This  ordinance  was  snbsequently  sub-  franohised  voters  on  public  affairs  : 
mitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  failed  to 

receive  popular  approval ;   but,  owing  to  its  Whn^oi,  This  mass  meeting  is  assembled  to  cele- 

importance,  it  is  probable  that  fdrther  efforts  ^^^f^^  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment;. 

will  be  made  in  favor  of  the  enterprise.  Betolvtd,  That  we  offer  our  united  thanksgiving  to 

Early  in  March  the  City  Council  of  Balti-  Almighty  God  that  by  His  wonderful  providence  we 
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stand  to-day  not  onlj  freemen,  but  vested  with  the  pursued  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  that  he  will 

n^ht  of  suffrage  as  equal  oitizens  in  the  land  of  our  not  deny  this  appeal. 

birth. 

JBaohed,  That  under  God  we  owe  the  great  result  Governor  Bowie  declined  to  accede  to  this 

which  this  day's  proceedings  celebrate  to  the  Scpub-  request  on  the  gronnd  that,  nnder  the  provisions 

lican  Congress  or  the  United  States,  to  the  great  Be-  of  the  law,  ample  time  was  riven  to  all  persons 

publican  party  of  the  ooimtry,  and  to  the  illustrious  ^  register  who  were  entitled  to  do  so  under  the 

soldier  and  statesman  who  now  occupies  the  presi-  w^  «6««^*  fT**v  w«*w  «*imm^w  w  om  uuv&^a  wo 

dency.  fifteenth  amendment,  and  that  the  reasons  set 

JSeaolved^  That  to  President  Grant  we  tender  our  forth  would  not  justiiy  the  expense  of  an  extra 

warm  acknowledgments  that  his  first  words  in  office  session* of  the  Legislature.   To  the  further  com- 

were  for  the  fifteenth  amendment,  and  th^  his  plaint  that  there  were  vaoancies  to  be  filled,  the 

wise  and  patriotic pohcy  has  so  essentially  contributed  n.^^^^,^^^  ^^-^.m^a  ♦k«*  v^  «r««  u«^*  •«,«*«^L*  « 

to  its  ratiScaUon  tLt  he  has  the  merit  ahd  the  glory,  Governor  rephed  that  he  was  "not  aware  of  a 

which  no  American  has  had  since  Washington,  of  single  vacancy,  spoken  of  m  the  resolutions, 

consummating  in  peace  as  President  what  he  won  in  existing  at  present,  or  having  existed  for  a' 

war  as  the  leader  of  the  armies  of  his  country.  fortnight  past  among  the  registrars,"  and  dosed 

Haokfsdy  That  we  pledge  the  newly-ennranchised  \yy  savinc  • 

vote  in  Maryland  to  the  Kepubliean  party,  and  that  ^      J    h* 

we  look  forward  with  confidence  ana  satisfaction  to  Could  I  believe  that  any  considerable  number  of 

the  day— not  long  to  be  waited  for— when  we  shall  voters  would  be  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise  by 

aid  in  placing  our  beloved  State  in  line  with  the  Be-  the  causes  stated  in  your  resolutions,  I  would  not 

publican  States  of  the  Union.  hesitate  to  convene  the  Legislature,  notwithstandinjg 

M^tohed,  That  education  is  not  so  much  the  quali-  ^7  great  objection  to  extra  sessions,  and  the  opposi- 

fication  for  suffrage,  as  a  right  secured  by  suffrage,  tion  of  the  people  of  Maryland  generally  to  tnem. 

and  that  we  claim  the  right  of  education  for  all  the  You  cannot  nave  forgotten  the  strong  pressure  used 

children  of  the  State,  and  exhort  all  our  people  to  ^  the  winter  of  1869  for  an  extra  session,  and  how 

avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  eoucate  much  opposed  the  Bepublican  party  was  to  my  calling 

themselves  and  their  children.  one  then.    You  will  remember  that,  when  convened, 

.Betolved,  That  we  cherish  the  strongest  interest  in  the  constitution  allows  the  session  to  continue  thirty 

the  prosperity  of  all  the  interests  of  this  State  and  days*   The  expense  might  be  very  great  to  the  State, 

of  all  its  people,  and  that  we  pledge  ourselves  that  and,  as  I  am  fully  convinced  that  no  one  need  be  kept 

there  shafi  be  no  cause  to  regret  that  a  new  body  of  from  the  ballot-oox  by  want  of  time  to  register,  I  am 

citiiens  and  voters  are  now,  with  fresh  hopes  and  constndned  respectfully  to  decline  the  request  of  your 

free  hands,  and  a  bright  outlook  into  the  future,  to  committee. 

take  their  places  in  the  contest  of  life  as  equal  com-  rr\^^   •««^:«4.«   :«*«.    *"k«,   t«a«««««.   a.^«»    ^n 

petitors,  afie  to  promote  the  welfare  of  theWe  and  The  receipts  into   the  Treasury  from    all 

of  the  countiy  as  they  never  did  or  could  do  as  serfs  sources,  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  beptember 

or  slaves.  SO,   1870,   amounted    to  $2,522,478.98.     The 

r\    XV    Axi.     e  a    *  _k «««-.;!  «v    *  i..^  disbursements   for   the    same    period    were 

On  the  ?th  of  September  and  about  tv.0  |2,475,069.17 ;    and   there   rem^ed  in  the 

montlw  prior  to  the  electaon,  the  Repubhcan  |;^^    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  „f  U,^  A^^           ^^ 

State  Execntive  Committee  addressed  a  com-  of  $492,750.17.    The  aggregate  funded 

monioation  to  Governor  Bowie,  petitioning  him  ^  ^^   ^  ^^  g'^^j    ^^  which  fiterest  has  to  be 

forthwith.to  caU  an  extra  session  of  the  Legis-  _,„_;jpj  !,  g-io  ^17  4.75  hit  „*  „i,:„i,  tve  mm 

lature,  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  an  exten-  ^$6  oS,8»LIag^^^^^^^ 

aon  of  the  time  for  registration.    In  the  ac-  ^^*^^^  .;         y^  j^  Lo„|„„   \^  ^^^  ^^ 

companying    preamble   and  resolutioi^   the  liabilities  the  State  has  avaUable  assets  to  the 

grounds  on  which  thw  request  was  based  were  ^^^„^j  ^j  |7,317,420.08,  leaving  the  sum  of 

stated  as  foUows :  $6,000,055.74,  on  which  the  interest  must  be 

WTiemu,  It  is  believed  that  at  least  lixty  thou-  provided  by  taxation,  until  the  stocks  now 

**^  penons  are  entitled  to  bo  regiBterod  as  vote„,  etyleA  unproductive  shall  become  remunerative 

S?1fe  •S^niJSrtSieT-^ir^- W^«p?^rt23  to  a  sufScient  extent  to  balance  the  account 

to  this  committee  that  the  time  prescribed  in  said  The  number  of  schools  m  operation  m  the 

section  of  the  registration  law  of  the  State  of  Maiy-  State  during  the  year  was  1,847,  and  of  enrolled 

land  is  not  sufficiently  long  to  give  to  all  citizens  scholars  76,402.  The  sum  of  $486,886  was  paid 

of  the  United  States  the  same  and  equal  opportunity  f^^  teachers'  salaries,  and  $68,109  for  school- 

''wtTe^r^rTl!^Z7^^^  l>ooks.    The  total  expenditures  for  sch^ 

in  many  of  the  districts  ot'^the  counties  of  the  State,  poses  were  $7ol,8i0.    These  statistics  are  all 

in  the  officers  of  registration,  which  vacancies  have  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.     The  Agri- 

not  been  fUled,  thus  practically  nullifying  the  provi-  cultural  College  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  as 

^^•tffi^fo^^S^^-'iU^o?.^^^^  well  as  the  Baltimore  Female  College,  the  latter 

cingthenght  01  persons  to  vote:  now,  therefore,  be  it  ,      .        -^o          -i        fri       oa  x          \  *       ie%€% 

^(w^wJ,  Thai  the  attention  of  his  Excellency  the  leaving   128  pupils.     The  State  contams  123 

Governor  be  and  is  hereby  most  respectfiilly  directed  Schools  for  colored  children,  with  5,458  pupils, 

to  the  limited  time  allowed  by  the  act  of  Assembly  but  the  only  official  support  tendered  them  is 

referred  to,  within  which  the  registrars  are  authorized  the  meagre  proportion  of  taxes  paid  by  colored 

to  complv  with  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid.  ^u?-.««o;«T>r«ii  ;«  iq«q  ««»/%r.«if/^^  f/^^oRi  ott 

B^Uld,  That  we  feel  justified  in  appealmg  to  his  citizens,  which  in  1869  amounted  to  $951.26. 

Excellency,  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  people  The  number  of  schools  in  the  city  of  Baltimore 

in  the  State,  to  call  forthwith  an  extra  session  of  the  is  119,  with  28,913  pupils.     The  amount  paid 

Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  tune  of  during  the  year  by  the  citv  for  schools  for 

ll>^*Mr°and  ^^le  o^*  oltSiS'^to  «ero*Be"the  colored  children  was  $26,822.08. 

elective  frSchiS^^iSid^Xt  we  confidently  hope,  The  following  statement,    prepared  by  the 

from  the  fair  and  impartial  course  he  has  heretotore  special  committee  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
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on  retrenchment,  and  submitted  to  the  Legis* 
latare  at  itB  session  this  year,  shows  the  expenses 
and  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  different 
counties  of  the  State : 


COUNTIKS. 


Alleghany 

Anne  Arandel 

Baltimore 

Calvert. 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Prince  Geo rge'd.. 

Qaeen  Anne^s 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicom^o 

Worcester 


Totel 


IMJ 


$164n7  11 

16,868  66 

27,668  61 

8,606  97 

6,274  89 

6368  00 

7,480  46 

7,677  62 

7,993  68 

22,788  49 

11.917 

6,561 

7,978 

6,925 

10,616 

6,605 

6,128 

6,590 

10,968  96 

12,967  34 

4,684  08 

8,909  68 


69 
64 
08 
18 
09 
09 
10 


Property. 


$15,718,000 

10.(yni.751 

89,744,251 

2,169,606 

4,169.658 

16,698,510 

14,078,062 

8,106.885 

6,116,902 

26.086,066 

12,769,856 

7,200,687 

8,066,498 

7,787,511 

8,852,675 

8,608,849 

8,0»t,811 

8,609,157 

7,581.858 

20,110,781 

4,499,468 

4,681,668 


RdfttiT*  Ex- 
poiiM  toAs. 


10  cents. 
15 

7 
17 
15 

4 

6 
94 
12 

8 

9 

9 

9 

7 
12 

7 
20 
15 
14 

6 
15 
19 


it 

4k 
«k 
14 
tl 
»k 
•  t 

ik 
it 
»i 
ii 
tt 
kt 
ii 
»4 
»k 
kk 
»i 
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In  the  city  of  Baltimore  there  were  issued 
during  the  year  8,012  permits  for  hriok  build- 
ings, besides  696  for  sheds  and  improvements. 
There  were  issued,  in  1867,  1,800  permits,  and 
in  1869,  2,879,  showing  an  increase  of  183  for 
the  year.  The  number  of  new  houses  erected 
was  2,886,  which,  tft  an  average  of  seven  persons 
to  each  house,  would  represent  an  increased 
population  of  19,852  inhabitants.  There  were 
5,sfl9  transfers  of  property  during  the  year  as 
against  4,216  the  year  previous,  and  an  increase 
in  the  taxable  value  of  the  real  estate  of  the 
city  of  $6,615,275  as  against  $5,641,178  during 
the  year  1868,  which  was  one  of  general  pros- 
perity. The  increase  is  above  three  per  cent, 
on  the  whole  assessed  value,  which  was  about 
$203,000,000.  The  rate  of  taxation  was  $1.50 
on  $100,  against  $1.60  on  $100  for  1869.  The 
whole  amount  raised  by  taxation  was  about 
two  million  and  a  quarter  dollars.  The  cen- 
sus returns  made  during  the  year  by  the  United 
States  authorities,  as  compared  with  the  same 
statistics  for  1860,  are  as  follows : 


couimES. 

18T«. 

1M«. 

Alleghany 

88,086 
24,457 
830,741 
9,865 
12,101 
23,619 
25,874 
15,788 
19.458 
47,572 
22,605 
14,150 
17,102 
20,568 
21,188 
16.171 
14,944 
18,190 
16,187 
84,712 
15,802 
16,419 

28.848 

Anne  Amndel .......... 

2.9.900 

Baltimore 

266,658 

Calyert 

10,447 

Caroline  

11.129 

Carroll 

24JS83 

Cecil 

28,862 

Charles 

16,517 

Dorchester. 

20,461 

Frederick 

46,591 

Harford 

28,415 

Howard 

18.888 

Kent 

18,267 

Montgomery 

18,822 

Prince  George's 

Qaeen  Anne  s 

*    28,827 
15,961 

^t.  Mftry'H 

15,218 

Somerset 

24,992 

Talhot 

14,795 

Washington 

Wlcorafto. 

81,417 

Worcester 

20.661 

■ 

Total 

780,894 

687,049 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  oity  of  Baltimore  is  267,354^  whioh 
places  it  sixth  in  point  of  population  aoioiig 
the  cities  of  the  United  States. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  The  Legislature  which 
convened  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  con- 
tinued in  session  until  the  2dd  of  June,  a  pe- 
riod of  170  days,  during  which  time  409  biUs 
and  87  resolutions  were  passed.  The  nnneoea- 
sary  length  of  the  sessions,  for  two  or  tbree 
years,  has  caused  much  impatience  among  the 
people,  and  has  led  the  Governor  to  recom< 
mend  the  adoption  of  biennial  sessons  if  the 
evils  cannot  be  remedied  in  any  other  way. 
^^  The  conviction  is  prevalent,"  he  says,  ^^  that 
onr  general  laws  are  well  settled,  and  that  the 
constant  liability  to  change  incident  to  annaal 
sessions,  half  a  year  in  length,  is  very  injoiioiu 
to  business,  and  whoUy  unnecessary.  Probably 
a  Legislature  mtting  onoe  in  two  years  would 
meet  all  the  real  wants  of  the  coromniuty. 
Now,  there  is  scarcely  time  to  leam  the  results 
of  a  law,  before  it  may  be  altered  or  repealed. 
The  cost  of  yearly  sessions  is  a  cironmstaBoe 
not  to  be  disregarded,  the  expmse  now  reach* 
ing  annually  nearly  four  hundred  thonsand 
dollars.  Hidf  of  this  would  be  saved  to  our 
tax-payers,  already  too  heavily  burdened.^' 

The  prohibitory  law  formed  a  prominent 
topic  of  discussion,  and  was  amendea  so  as  to 
permit  the  sale  of  ale,  porter,  cider,  strong  beer, 
lager  beer,  in  towns  and  cities  that  do  not  pro- 
hibit  such  sale.  The  Massaohnsetts  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Orispin  was  char- 
tered merely  as  a  charitable  institution,  with  a 
right  to  invest  its  ftmds  in  cooperative  associ- 
ations. A  biU  of  great  importance  to  Boston 
was  passed,  creating  a  commission  to  lay  oat 
one  or  more  public  parks  in  or  near  the  citj ; 
the  biU  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  tiie  oity 
at  the  annual  election  in  November,  and  ho- 
fore  becoming  a  law  to  receive  a  two-thirda 
vote  in  its  favor.  It  £ailed,  by  a  tew  votes,  to 
obtain  the  requisite  popular  majority.  Efforts 
were  made  to  pass  ten-hour  and  ei^t-hour  la- 
bor laws,  but  without  success.  An  act  was 
passed  requiring  assessors  of  cities  and  towns 
to  make  returns  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  indebtedness  of  such  cities  or  towns,  for 
which  notes,  bonds,  or  other  similar  evidences 
of  debt,  the  payment  of  which  is  not  provided 
for  by  the  taxation  of  the  then  current  year, 
were  outstanding  on  the  Ist  of  May  then 
next  preceding ;  idso  a  concise  statement  oi  the 
various  purposes  for  which  such  indebtedneas 
was  incurred,  and  the  amount  incurred  ibr 
each  purpose.  A  compliance  with  this  law 
will  fhmish  the  statistics  for  ascertaining  at  a 
glance  the  financial  condition  of  every  town 
in  the  Gommon wealth ;  and  the  returns  from 
year  to  year  will  show  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  State. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  before 
the  Legislature,  and  one  which  received  a  large 
share  of  the  attention  of  that  body,  as  well  as 
of  the  general  public,  had  reference  to  the 
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Boflton,  Hartford,  and  Erie  Railroad.    In  1867  avaiUble  meftne  of  the  company  in  July,  1868,  upon 

and  1868,  that  corporation  had,  upon  its  appli-  ^^J{^  ^®y  ^^^^  to  enable  them  to  complete  the 

catiovL  to  the  Legislature,  obtained  aid  which,  ^ 

with  an  additionid  sabsidj  Yoted  bj  theLegis-  This  exhibit  is  made    the   starting-point 

latnre  in  1869,  amounted  to  $6,000,000.    For  of   the    investigation.      The    Berdell    mort- 

thia  amoant,  scrip  was  issued  from  time  to  gage,  before  referred  to,  is  a  mortgage  dated 

time  upon  tlie  approval  of  the  Governor  and  March  19,  1866,  of  the  entire  road  and  fran- 

Conncil.  It  was  stated  bj  the  directors,  in  their  ohise  of  the  company  to  B.  H.  Berdell  and 

application  to  the  Legitdatnre  in  1869,  that  this  two  others,  trustees,  for  $20,000,000  of  bonds 

amount,  together  with  the  funds   in  hand,  of  $1,000  each,  to  be  invested  by  said  trustees 

would  be  snffioiMit  to  complete  the  road  to  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  and  retaining 

Fishkill.    Early  in  January  of  this  year  it  was  all  existing  mortgage  debts  and  prior  liens, 

ascertained  by  the  Gk>vemorthat  the  directors,  and  completing  and  equipping  the  road.    One 

owing  to  heavy  losses  sustained  in  speculating  provision  of  this  mortgage  is,  that  the  trustees 

m  the  stock  of  the  companj,  w^e  about  to  shall  retain  enough  of  said  bonds  to  take  up 

apply  for  farther  State  aid,  and  to  an  amount  all  the  old  prior  mortgages  on  the  road.    It  ap- 

much  larger  than  had  been  generally  supposed  pears  that  on  Jtdy  80,  1868,  the  company  had 

necessary  to  complete  and  equip  the  road,  exchanged 

Under  these  circumst«ncM  a  committee  of  the    Berdell  bonde  for  prtor  mortgage  bond* $6,868,000 

Council  was  appomted  to  investigate  the  anaira    Sold  to  Brie  Raiiroftd 6,000,000 

ofthe  company.    The  Govenior,  in  his  message  ^^^  llS^SiSS 

transmittmg  to  tne  liCglSlature  tne  report  of  Leavtoff  to  company  and  held  to  take  np  all  nn- 

this  committee,  says  that  this  report  shows  deriyfiig  boDda,  and  for  general  use  of  ^^  ^^^^^ 

conclusively  that,  at  the  time  the  grant  of  it*^JSS«onM^*eigii'teie*n'                               ' 

$5,000,000   was  passed,  the  statement  of  the  eeren,  that  toe  old  bonded  debt  Dot  then  re- 

directors,  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  com-       tlredwaa .- 9,'290,800 


plete  the  road  to  fishkill,  was  correct;  but  that  Leaving $6,M6,soo 

at  that  very  time  a  portion  of  the  money  was  ^^*<^V^^^.  '**®  ,J!??**^^  ***®  ^'^**"  mortgage 

u^^^^^A  :«  i.u^  w.«»jL  ^.-.1  «4.^^u  ^fi  *i.^  >wv«^.v  could  be  applied  to  the  general  n»e  ofthe  com- 

mvestea  m  tbe  bofnaa  ana  stodc  01  tne  corpo-  wmj^  ont  of  which  must  be  taken  by  the 

ration,  which  were  held  in  the  expectation  and  ferma  of  tbe  act  of  1807,  to  aecnre  the  dtatc.   4,000,000 

hope  of  an  advance  in  price ;  that,  in  addition    Bai^nee  to  be  ased  in  conatmction "SSmdo 

to  this,  the  directors  had  pledged  a  large  amount  Valne  at  that  time  estimated  at  80  per  cent. . . .  ^796.060 
of  the  bonds  for  advances,  instead  of  selling 

them  in  the  usual  way;  that  in  November,  Subsequently  three  directors  of  the  compa- 
1869,  many  of  the  bonds  had  been  sold  at  re-  ny  were  substituted  as  trustees,  thus  making 
dnced  prices  to  pay  the  advances,  and  the  re-  the  company  substantially  both  mortgagor  and 
Bult  was  a  larger  loss  to  the  corporation  than  mortgagee  of  its  own  property.  These  trustees 
if  they  had  been  sold  in  the  market  at  the  did  not  retain  Berdell  bonds  enough  to  take  up 
time  of  their  issue ;  that  this  loss^  however,  the  remaining  prior  mortgage  bonds  amounting 
did  not  affect  the  State  so  directly  as  the  loss  to  $2,790,800,  but  issued  tbe  whole  $9,087,000 
arising  from  the  speculation  in  the  stock,  which  to  themselves,  and  used  them  solely  for  the  gen- 
in  one  item  alone  was  shown  to  be  $1,600,000;  eral  purposes  of  the  company,  viz.,  $3,600,000 
that  the  authority  of  the  directors,  by  the  act  of  them  were  deposited  in  the  State  Treasury, 
of  incorporation,  to  take  this  course,  was  at  and  the  balance,  $5,487,000,  were  pledged  as 
least  doubtfhl,  and  as  trustees  of  a  great  corpo-  collaterals  at  fifty  instead  of  eighty  per  cent. 
ration  they  certainly  had  no  warrant  for  thus  The  actual  cash  receipts  of  the  company  since 
employing  the  money  placed  in  their  hands.  July  1,  1868,  were  $10,899,155.86 ;  the  actual 
"  Imder  these  circumstances,"  says  the  Govern-  cash  payments  for  the  same  period  were  $11,- 
or,  "  I  feel  bound  to  continue  to  withhold  my  894,688.15,  of  which  $6,068,172.68  were  ex- 
assent  for  any  further  issue*  of  tiie  bonds  of  the  penses  incurred  in  the  construction  of  the 
State  until  the  whole  matter  has  been  passed  road. 

upon  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  Council  have  The  matter  was  taken  up  in  the  Legislature, 
fully  concurred  with  me  in  this  decision."  Up  and  a  bill  was  introduced  for  a  further  loan  of 
to  this  tnne  scrip  to  the  amount  of  $3,600,000  $3,600,000  to  the  company,  in  addition  to  the 
had  been  issued  in  aid  of  the  company.  The  original  loan  of  $5,000,000,  which,  with  certam 
affairs  of  the  company  are  set  forth  in  the  re-  resolves  relating  to  the  foreclosing  of  the  so- 
port  of  the  investigating  committee,  as  follows :  called  Berdell  mortgage,  was  referred  to  the 

CaabinBank |S,ooD.ooo  Committee  on  Finance.     The  committee  re- 

Aeceptanceaorttie'Erieiti^'iroa^^                    1^674,000  ported  adversely;  but  the  bill,  with  several 

Berdell  Mortgage  Bonda,  after  deducting  $4,000,-  oUArntinna  nAMArl  both  Honxea  &  few  dava  be- 

000  for  d^tt  with  State  Treasurer,  and  alterations,  passea  DOin  nouses  a  lew  uays  oe 

$888,000  for  rademption  of  otttatanding  bonda,  fore  the  ac^oumment  of  the  Legislature,  but 

estimated  at  80  per  cent . .    .  .  „...., .... ... ..  8,688,000  ^^  vetoed  by  the  Governor.    The  bill  failed 

If  to  these  amounts  we  addBtate  loan,  which,  If  "  "^  '**^        ,  t         .  ^  _«  .^^  n«„^««««      a  ^^-k 

granted,  win  he  avaUabte  ftom  time  to  time  as  to  pass  over  the  veto  of  the  Governor.   A  sub- 

fhe  work  progresses ^8,000,000  gtitute  was  immediately  introduced,  but  the 

^tI^!!°*f^'!^.'*^*!^™\'*?.■?^^^  two  Houses  failed  to  agree  on  its  provisions. 

We  have: . . . . . . . . . . . . . ................  $11  .mfioo  and  the  a^ournment  ofthe  Legislature  pre- 
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vented  farther  action.  Soon  after  the  a^onrn-  where  the  i\md8  are  not  so  readily  at  the  com- 
ment of  the  Legislature  the  Bapreme  Ooart  of  raand  of  the  owners.  In  his  message  to  the 
the  State  placed  the  property  of  the  company  Legislatare  of  1871,  the  GU>vemor  oidls  atten- 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  after  a  careful  and  tion  to  the  rivalry  of  the  savings-banks  in  the 
protracted  hearing,  which  demonstrated  that  exaction  of  high  rates  of  interest  on  their 
the  corporation  was  hopelessly  insolvent.  Pro-  loans,  and  recommends  some  legislation  to  re- 
ceedings  were  sabseqaently  had  in  the  United  strain  the  abuse.  He  says  further: 
States  courts  under  the  bankrupt  act  of  Con-  j  -^  ^u  y^  attention  to  the  propriety  of  en- 
gross. These  proceedmgs  were  resisted  by  Urging  the  amount  of  deposits  which  may  be  made 
the  company,  on  the  ground  that  a  railroad  by  any  one  person.  I  oan  perceive  no  posaible  hann 
corporation  was  not  within  the  purview  of  the  to  the  pubhc  m  snch  an  inoraaae,  but,  on  the  eon- 
bankrupt  act,  but  Judge  Shepley,  of  the  United  *™7»  "^^  deoeption  would  be  ftyoided  if  the  do- 
^iuin.  «pv.  a^v<f  u^ii  x  i  •  J  i  xu  T  V  poBitops  1)0  permitted  to  place  considerable  amounts 
States  Circuit  Court,  decided  that  such  a  cor-  r^  y^^j^^  convenient  to  their  places  of  residence, 
poration  was  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  The  rate  of  taxation  on  deposits  in  these  instita- 
and  might  be  adjudged  bankrupt.  The  Gov-  tiona  is  only  abont  ono-half  the  average  nte  of  the 
ernor,  referring  to  these  proceedings  in  his  State.  Owing  to  the  great  changes  'mom  financial 
^»««J»/>  *^  +u«T  ^»:»i«f.vi./^  rvf  iQ^ri  <iA«^a .  uThi^  aflfairs,  the  drift  of  these  institutions  is,  to  become 
message  to  the  Legislature  of  1871,  says  :^  The  ordinaVy  money  corporations,  and  it  is  questionable 
early  completion  of  the  road  is  most  desirable,  whether  such  a  great  relief  ftom  the  public  burdens 
and  no  doubt  the  work  will  be  resumed  as  is  longer  justifiable.  An  increase  of  the  tax  would 
soon  as  the  courts  are  able  to  unravel  its  com-  »lso  tend  to  check  the  establishment  of  new  banks 

plicated  affairs  and  to  give  the  rightftd  ownen,  totrp«Sir"fn  rS^o?  t  iS^T^^SS 

possession.                                  .,,       ,      «..  cities  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  more  banks. 

The  financial  policy  adopted  by  the  State 

has  produced  economy  in  expenditure,  and  The  work  on  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  has  pro- 

fully  sustained  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth  jessed  favorably  during  the  year,  and  par- 

at  home  and  abroad.    The  total  amount  of  in-  ticnlarly  during  the  last  six  months.    On  the 

debtedness  is  stated  at  $28,269,881.93,  which  1st  of  January,  1870,  there  had  been  completed 

is  classified  as  follows:  on  the  east  end  section  6,121  feet,  and  4^505 

Loans  to  railroad  corporations  #9,483,990  00  at  the  west  end,  making  an  aggregate  of  11,026 

WarioauB 16,6TO,844 00  f©et,  with  14^006  feet  to  be  completed*    The 

Ordinar^ioans.... ............   1,070,000  ^^^^^^  ^  depth  of  the  central  shaft  was  798  feet,  with 

Temporary  loans'. '.'.".'.'..". !'..'!'. 1*14S^717  98  232  additional  to  be  done.    The  cost  of  the 

Making  the  total  flmded  and  nnftmded  debt  msSiiTw  In^h^''''  n^  ^  *  w  ^JT  "^^  '"'Jif  ^"^ 

*                                                ^^*  $600,000.    On  the  1st  of  January,  1871,  there 

The  sinking  funds  for  the  redemption  of  this  had  been  completed  at  both  ends  13,622  feet, 

debt  now  amount  to  more  than  $15,000,000.  or  very  nearly  2^  miles.  The  distance  remain- 

The  productive  resources  of  the  Common-  jng  was  11,409  feet,  or  very  nearly  2^  miles, 

wealth  directly  applicable  under  existing  laws  This  shows  a  gain  for  the  year  1870  of  2,696 

to  the  redemption  of  this  debt  are  considered  feet,  or  very  nearly  half  a  mile.    The  central 

ample  for  that  purpose.              ,          ,       ,  a^aft  was  finished  down  to  the  grade,  and  the 

Deductmg   the  sinking   funds,  and   other  contractors  were  working   from   that   both 

resources  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the  ways.    With  the  work  thus  progressing  simnl- 

public  debt,  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  taneously  at  four  places,  it  was  thought  that 

amounts  to  $18,269,881.93.     Within  the  last  the  progress  would  be  very  rapid,  and  the 

eight  years  more  than  $12,000,000  have  been  whole  completed  before  the  time  specified  in 

expended  for  the  relief  of  the  disabled  soldiers  the  contract,  March  1, 1874.  The  cost  of  work 

and  their  families,  and  the  families  of  the  slain,  performed  by  the  present  oont»*actors  np  to 

In  addition  to  this,  more  than  $16,000,000  have  January  1,  1871,  was  $1,248,184.13,  and  the 

been  paid  in  bounties  to  soldiers  since  1861.  amount  paid  them  by  the  State  $740,047.^1, 

In  October,  1863,  the  deposits  in  the  savings-  leaving  a  reserve  of  $608,136.82,  which  is  held 

banks  of  the  State  reached  the  sum  of  $56,883,-  as  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 

828.65.    Since  that  date  the  increase  has  been  contract 

as  follows :  The  number  of  passengers  carried  over  the 

i8fl7        ^SSS)4460  7«         ""aiS^SrSrio""'  «*®*"   rwlroads  of  the  State  in  1866  waa 

1868::::::;:  'wiM  u  ::::::::::  'iisSSS  m  22,126,881 ;  in  1867, 23,660,401 ;  in  1868, 24,. 

1869 114,801,608  38    17,893,947  89  916,021;   in  1869,  28,186,891 ;   in  1870  (ten 

18^0 138,989,97169   83,480,668  86  moAths),  24,721,686;  toti  siAce  1866,  U8,- 

In  seven  years  the  increase  in  the  amount  661,226.    Of  these,  67  were  fatally  i^jored. 

of  deposits  in  these  institutions  has  been  over  During  this  period  176  employes  were  kUled, 

$80,000,000,  whUe  the  increase  for  the  present  26  of  them  in  consequence  of  coming  in  oon- 

year  has  been  equal  to  more  than  forty  per  tact  with  bridges  while  on  top  of  the  ears. 

cent,  of  the  total  amount  on  deposit  in  1863.  The  average  annual  number  of  men  regularly 

It  is  very  evident  that  a  large  share  of  this  in-  employed  was  10,786 ;  206  persons  were  run 

crease  is  not  the  savings  of  labor.    The  invest-  over  and  killed  while  walking  or  lying  on  the 

ments  have  been  found  to  be  safe,  and  almost  track,  viz.,  41  in  1866,  41  in  1867,  44  in  1868; 

as  remunerative  as  in  other  money  corporations,  40  in  1869,  and  39  in  ten  months  of  1870. 
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The  larger  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the  did  not  so  mach  look  forward  to  the  success  of 
rulroad  commiflsioners  is  devoted  to  a  discus-  their  candidates,  as  they  hoped  to  induce  one 
sion  of  the  general  railroad  problem — ^how  of  the  other  parties  to  adopt  their  principles, 
cheap  fares  and  freights  may  be  secured ;  and  or  to  found  a  party  that  would  ultimately 
the  remedy  of  the  last  resort  for  unduly  high  achieve  success.  The  campaign  was  opened 
rates— the  purchase  of  the  railroads  by  the  by  the  Prohibitory  party,  who  held  their  con- 
State.  The  subject  is  regarded  as  highly  im-  yeution  in  Boston,  on  the  I7th  of  August,  and 
portant  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  but  it  is  nominated  candidates  for  the  various  State 
asserted  that  Massachusetts  cannot  possibly  offices,  at  the  head  of  which,  as  candidate  for 
control  by  her  legislation  the  great  through  Governor,  was  Wendell  Phillips.  The  princi- 
business,  because  that  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  pies  of  this  party  were  set  forth  in  their  reso- 
the  large  organizations  to  which  some  of  the  lutions  as  follows: 

Massachusetts  railroads  belong,  but  of  which  „    7    ,  mv  *  *v       v       /•  *v  o.  *   *      -j  *i. 

fk^ir  ^^^a*\*^tix  A  oTr»«ii  ««..*      TK.*  ^i«ti  »^r»  Hftolvecl,  Thftt  tho  policy  of  theStAte  toward  the 

they  constitute  a  sm^l  part.     The  plan  rec-  j.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  every  political  interest;  that  it 

ommendea  to  the  State  by  the  commissioners  afreets  production,  expenditure,  taxation,  pauperism, 

is  as  follows :  prostitution,  the  peace  of  the  streets,  the  repression 


agement^ 

corporatic , , 

tocommititself  to  the  least  possible  expenae  consist-  ™  „  •  ,    j   mi.  ^          t        v  t.  ^v        jt  ^ 

ent  with  a  perfect  trial  of  a  great  expenment,  recog-  ^^f*'*  Jhat  a  policy  which  thus  affects  every 

nizing  it  simply  as  a  tentative  effort,  let  the  State  Pohtical  interest  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  people, 

then  give  the  existing  corporations  distmctly  to  un-  »"d  should  by  common  consent  have  precedence  of 

derstand  that  the   continuance  of  their  corporate  ot^^^  i*®j®^A,,_  ^             v            1.       i*          j*  'j  j 

existence  depends  wholly  on  (1)  the  results  of  the  ^^J^\  That  we  can  have  no  hope  from  a  divided 

experiment  m  operation ;  (2)  on  their  own  success  in  P"*^  5  ^^h  rjPjesenting  the  two  extremes  of  a  liquor 

the  process  of  competitive  development  side  by  side  Pol»oy>  »  divided  party  oaii  neither  decide  for  hcense 

with  it.    All  restraints  should  then  be  removed  from  J^'i^^  ,P/<>^*H^°^V  *^5*  l^.  <»n  neither  pronounce 

the  private  corporations :  they  should  be  allowed,  f^^  ^^  ¥®  J^?^  t?^  ^^  ^^^^  f  ^^^  dram-shop  sysj- 

withk  the  limfis  of  the  law,  to  freely  follow  their  ^ep'  ^''^^^^^  ***  opposmg  forces  neutralize  eadi 

own  devices :  the  two  systems  would  thus  be  com-  o^^ef  ^o  that  it  cim  neither  adopt  wiy  poliw,  execute 

peUed  to  work  their  way  out  in  visible  and  perfect  ^V^V^P%^^^  ^^  ^®®"f  ^^  **^®  quesUon. 

Sontrast,  and  that  whiCh,  at  the  expiration  of^a  rea-  ^^ed,  That  there  can  be  no  greater  peril  than 

Bonable  term  of  yeare,  should  prove  itself  to  be  the  V^^  competition  for  the  liouor  vote ;  and  that  any 

best,  would  undoubtedly  be  Adopted  with  general  Pa^y  «^o*  ^"^^7  opposed  to  the  traffic  will  en^e  in 

aoqniesoence                                         "  **^**  competition — court  the  favor  of  the  cnmmal 

^^                *  classes — and  barter  the  public  morals,  the  purity  of 

They  also  recommend  that  the  State  enter  the  ballot,  and  every  object  of  good  government,  for 

upon  the  experiment  by  purchasing  the  Fitch-  party  success. 

burg  Raiboad,  as  being  the  only  one  fuUy  snp-  £^lv^,  That  this  corrupt  competition  must  be 

*^i«.;v.»  +1.^  .w«;^ :♦?««-  ?rv«  «  »»«A^^4>  ♦«j«i  coexistent  with  the  life  and  pohtical  power  of  the 

P^Sf^  a      <^<^^^t*on*  for  a  perfect  trial.  ^^^j^    therefore  an  issue  with  it  is  the  Snly  remedy. 

The  State  constabulary  force  at  the  end  of  and  that  no  such  issue  can  be  made  without  inde- 

the  year  consisted  of  109  men,  68  of  whom  pendent  political  action. 

were  under  full  pay,  22  under  half  pay,  and  19  Beaolved,  Therefore,  that  the  organization  of  an  in- 
depended  upon  the  State  allowance  for  the  dependent  political  party  1?  an  inevitable  necessity. 

*^     ^     r    .     ,      »j««w       ™.T.    .1.  ife»o/««rf,  That,  as  a  pohtical  party,  we  seek  a poht- 

service  of  cnmmal  precepts.     Withm  the  year,  jcai  object :  that  we  aim  at  the  extinction  of  the  en- 

14,275  complaints  of  all  kinds  were  issued,  and  tire  dram-shop  system,  national  and  State,  because  it 

the  amount  of  fines  and  costs  paid  into  the  is  dangerous  ana  injurious  to  every  interest  of  the 

several   county   treasuries  was   $192,710.76,  ^^J?™?^Y®m?\     1..1                 -    .^    x      ^ 

OiSA  fiAA  ^^«»  ♦!»««  *\.f^  ^v^Ia  <«^^I»<.Aa  rv^  +1*^  Eesolved.  That,  while  we  recognize  the  importance 

$60,000  more  than  the  whole  expenses  of  the  ^f  ^^-^^^  ^^^y^;  ^^  ^^^^  pog^i^^l  measures,  we 

omee.      The  amount  of  stolen  property  re-  purposely  defer  for  the  present  thereon  making 

covered  and  restored  was  $20,688.47.    The  party  issues ;  that  our  ffrst  work  is  to-place  the  State 

prejudices  heretofore  existing  against  the  State  m  unequivocal  opposition  to  the  dram-shop  system, 

police  have  been  substantially  abandoned,  and  and  that,  untU  that  object  shall  be  secured,  we  will 

^vuv^  xiar^  uwii  Duuow»uv*ouLij  ou-iuiuvu^m,  ouu  ^^^  ^^  diverted  thcrcfrom  by  other  issues. 

now,  m  a  degree,  many  or  the  cities  and  towns  Btmltwi,  That  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 

cheerfully  co(^perate  with  them  through  their  preservation  of  our  Union  having  been  accomplished, 

police,  in  the  enforcement  of  the  liquor  and  there  is  no  issue  now  before  the  country  equal  to 

gambling  laws,  and  the  provisions  of  the  gen-  Jbat  of  prohibition ;  and  we  earnestly  invite  our  fel- 

^—T  '»n;i«n^zv  «/»♦  low-citiaens  of  all  political  parties  to  umte  with  us  m 

era^  nuisance  act  .^i     ^y^^^  ^^^^  /^^^^  ^  complete  victory. 

The  political  canvass  of  the  past  year  was  ®  jg«*;r«rf,  That  we  invoke  the  blessmg  of  Almighty 

one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  Goa  upon  the  proceedings  of  this  day. 

State,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  Besolved,  That,  in  adopting^  Wendell  Phillips  as 

doubts  were  entertained  by  shrewd  observers  ?^f  standard-bearer,  we  niace  in  nomination  a  radical 

X   Tv           ^"w'^'/ntu^^*  yfj  DiixcwM.  vuD«*  T^ic  tcmperancc reformcr,  a  fearless  champion  of  truth,  a 

as  to  the  success  of  the  Bepnblican  party.     Jio  i,rilfiant  scholar,  a  patriotic  citizen,  and  a  true  man ; 

less  than  four  partie»---«xcluslve  of  the  wom-  and  we  believe  that  the  gubernatorial  chair  which 

an^s  suffrage  movement — were  in  the  field,  has  been  ffraoed  by  so  many  honored  and  eminent 

Two  of  these,  the  Prohibitory  and  the  Labor  f^^f^l  orMassachusetts  has  never  been  Jnore  ably 

Reform,  were  new  parties,  composed  chiefly  ^ledjhan  it  would  be  by  the  man  of  our  unanimous 

of  those  who  had  previously  acted  with  the  Betolved,  That  the  other  names  upon  our  ticket  are 

Bepublican  and  Democratic  parties,  and  who  gentlemen  well  known  to  the  whole  community,  of 
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honorable  record,  and  of  tried  and  true  principles ;        Meiolvfd^  That  we  view  irith  pride  the  fact  that 

and  we  commend  them  to  the  hearty  and  united  aup*  the  noldien  and  sailors  were  enCsted  mainly  from. 

port  of  all  good  oitisens  at  the  polU.  the  ranks  of  the  laboring  dasses,  and  that  they 

The  «>nvention  of  the  Labor  Kefom  party  «^fraL"S?i2:SlSS.Ji^"^ 

WM  held  m  Woroestep,  on  the  8ta  of  Beptem-  ^i^  y  ^^^^  ^  herppomises  and  herself,  she  ahonld 

ber,  and  was  attended  by  250  delegates.    The  provide  the  means  for  cKiualiang  the  boonties  to  her 

enthasiasm  manifested  was  very  great,  and  the  soldiers  and  sailors  on  just  and  equitable  principles. 

firat  nomination  was  that  of  Wendell  Phillips  .  i?"'^.  Th»t  ^«  ••™?f ST  ."^  '*"•    •  ^/^ 

-     ^  _  ^ ^. .  „  ««^i*,««*ir^«,  *i»«a  ^«v{»»  »»?«»  labor  in  this  State  to  use  all  their  uifluenoe  mdividu- 

for  Governor  by  acclamation,  thus  making  him  ^j  ^^  collectively  to  secure  the  election  to  pubUo 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  two  parties.  Axler  olnce  of  those  candidates  who  are uneoui vocally  corn- 
forming  the  rest  of  the  ticket,  their  platform  mitted  to  the  principles  embraced  in  tms  platfonn. 

^^JTrtVl?^™''!?  „TcS^°«V  tha       On  the  6th  of  October,  the  RepubUc«i  State 

D^'i^klf  lU^S&tSS  ^Tmtee'e*^  Convention  assembled  at  WonseSer,«.d  chose 

ated  free  and  equal/'  and  have  certain  »*  inalienable  ex-Govemor  A.  H.  Ballock  as  the  presidmg  of- 

rights,''  to  secure  which  is  the  only  just  and  true  pur-  ficer.    William  Claflin  was  nominated  for  Got- 

pose  of  government;  therefore  all  laws  creating  dia-  ernor    almost    nnanimonsly,  and    the   other 

tmction  m  favor  of  color,  condition,  nationality  or  nominations  were,  for    Lientenant-Goremor, 

pursuit,  are  a  clear  violation  of  the  fundamental  """»""""vuo   ttw*^,  «/*    ^icu»«uauv-vjvTva^w, 

principles  of  democratic  government.  Joseph  Tnoker ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Oliver 

J?Mt>/9di,  That,  as  labor  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Warner;  for  Attorney-General,  Charles  Allen; 

national  prosperity,  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  both  for  Auditor,  Charles  Endicott ;  for  Treasorer 

the  State  miH  the  nation  to  foster  and  protect  it;  ^nd    Receiver-General,    Charles  Adama,   Jr. 

therefore  aU  associations  of  working  men  or  women  rp.^  #Vvii«.«r;««  «.a.^  ♦>»I  ^i>^i»4^An<. .    ^^ 

formed  with  a  view  of  promoting  their  moral  or  ma-  ^he  foUowmg  were  the  resolutions : 

terial  interests  should  receive  the  same  chartered        The  Bepnblicans  of  Massachusetts  congratulate 

rights  and  privileges  at  the  hands  of  le^^ators,  their  brethren  throughout  the  country  on  the  oon- 

both  State  and  national,  as  are  granted  to  associ-  summation,  within  the  past  year,  of  the  greatest  civil 

ated  capita],  especially  as  the  chartered  rights  of  as-  event  in  history  since  tne  formation  of  tne  Constitn- 

sooiatea  capital  are  derived  solely  from  the  people,  tion — the  adoption  by  the  people  of  the  last  of  the 

who  are  the  true  source  of  power  under  democratic  three  great  constitutional  amendments,  which  secore 

institutions,  personal  freedom,  equality  before  the  law,  and  eqnal- 

Rnohedy  That  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  labor  re-  ity  of  political  power,  to  all  men  bom  or  naturalized 
form  movement  is  the  reduction  or  the  hours  of  labor ;  in  the  United  States ;  and,  in'asklng  for  the  continued 
therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we  insist  upon  the  re-  confidence  of  the  people,  we  point  with  just  pride  to 
duction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  hours  for  all  the  fact  that  these  are  tne  precious  fruits  of  the  Ad- 
labor  employed  at  the  public  expense  by  States,  ministration  in  peace  of  that  candidate  whose  militaiy 
counties,  cities,  and  towns,  as  experiments,  which  administration  had  already  triumphantly  conducted 
the  pubUc  is  able  to  make  and  interested  in  making,  the  countiy  to  safety  and  prosperity  through  a  war 
since  they  will  establish  the  preliminary  claim  neces-  of  unexampled  magnitude  and  peril, 
sary  to  prove  finally  that  they  mean  a  better  pud  and  Bstol^ta^  That  we  cordially  approve  the  vigonms 
better  educated  labor.  and  snccessftil  administration  of  General  Grant,  which 

Betolved^  That  we  will  demand,  of  every  candidate  in  less  than  two  years  has  introduced  reform  in  reve- 

who  seeks  our  suffrage  for  political  honor  in  the  nue  in  all  branches  of  the  public  service,  has  eifect«d 

coming  campaign,  a  faithful  pledge  and  guarantee  a  reduction  of  the  public  debt  unexampled  in  history, 

that,  if  elected,he  will  vote  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  has  made  faithful  and  thorough  collection  of  the  reve- 

prohibiting  all  incorporated  and  other  manufiioturing  nnes,  and  has  vastly  lightened  the  weight  of  taxa- 

establishments  in  this  Commonwealth  flrom  employ-  tion  which  oppressed  the  industries  of  tne  country, 

ing females  and  minors  more  than  ten  hours  per  day,  and  gives  promise  of  still  fhrther  and  larger  reduo- 

and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  use  all  honorable  means  tion,  and  we  take  especial  pleasure  in  the  net  that  in 

to  defeat  every  candidate  for  office  who  will  not  the  accomplishment  of  these  great  results  the  Presi- 

pledge  himself  unreservedly  to  the  enactment  of  such  dent  has  been  uded  by  Massachusetts  administrative 

a  law.  ability  in  the  Treasury,  Massachusetts  integrity  and 

Beaohed.  That  while  we  are  implicitly  opposed  to  energy  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
any  and  all  schemes  of  repudiation,  yet  we  demand  tions,  and  Massachusetts  firmness  and  sense  at  the 
tlie  immediate  passage  by  Congress  of  a  law  provid-  head  of  the  Committee  on  Claims, 
ing  for  the  speediest  possible  payment  of  the  entire  JiMohid^  That,  as  the  burden  of  the  national  debt 
national  debt,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  has  been  incurred  in  defence  of  the  common  life  of 
as  due  the  laborer,  who  carries  the  principal  burden,  the  Bepublio,  and  as  the  benefits  of  which  it  is  the 
and  as  a  measure  calculated  to  secure  honesty  and  price,  are  to  be  permanent  and  enduring  to  the  re- 
economy  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  motcst  generation,  every  proper  effort  should  be  made 

B«9olved^  That  we  demand  the  repeal  of  so  much  to  funa  the  same  at  tne  lowest  practicable  rate  of 

of  the  national  banking  law  as  allows  banks  to  issue  interest,  and  that  the  process  of  reduction  should  be 

notes  circulating  as   money,  and  the  substitution  so  gradual  as  to  bear  with  moderate  weight  only  upon 

therefor  of  legal-tender  government  notes  as  the  best  the  people,  and  that  taxation  should  M  further  re- 

and  safest  currency  the  government  ever  had.  duced  so  as  to  relieve,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  pross- 

Beaolvtd^  That  the  public  lands  should  be  held  in  ure  upon  the  industry  of  the  nation, 
sacred  trust  by  the  Government  for  actual  settlers,        BetoUed^  That  the  Eepublican  party  is  pledged,  by 

and  should  never  be  given  into  the  possession  of  its  past  history  and  the  cherished  personal  convictions 

speculators  and  ndlroad  monopolists.  of  its  members,  to  labor  to  carry  out  the  great  prin- 

Hetolved,  That  while  we  welcome  voluntary  immi-  ciples,  which  it  has  been  the  means  of  enacting  into 

grants  from  every  clime,  and  pledge  them  the  pro-  the  Aindamental  law  of  the  country,  to  their  logical 

toction  of  our  laws  and  equal  opportunity  in  every  results,  and  especially  to  protect  the  newly-enfran- 

field  of  industry,  still  we  are  inflexibly  opposed  to  chised  citizens  in  the  rights  which  are  declared  by  the 

the  importation  by  capitalists  of  laborers  from  China  recent  constitutional  amendments,  and  to  secure  to 

and  elsewhere  for  the   purpose  of  degrading  and  them  that  education  which  will  enable  them  to  take 

cheapening  American  labor,  and  will  resist  it  oy  all  fUU  and  intelligent  share  in  the  administration  of  the 

legil  and  constitutional  means  in  our  power.  country. 
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Xesolved^  That  the  flnanoes  of  the  State  should  he  direct  purpose,  or  hj  requiring  for  its  attainment  a 

administered  with  the  greatest  economy ;  that  all  resort  to  arbitraiy  and  inqoisitorial  practices, 

useless  and  doubtfiil  expenses  should  he  out  off,  and  Seaohid^  That,  proceeding  upon  these  established 

the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth,  onlj  used  in  the  principles,  we  adopt  as  our  own  the  resolutions  of  our 

dearest  cases  of  public  neoessitj.  P*rty  m  tne  great  Democratic  State  of  New  York, 

Buolvtd^  That  the  Bepublican  parU,  which,  in  the  that  our  tariff  of  duties,  like  all  taxes,  should  have  the 
ten  yean  of  its  history,  has  accomplished  more  for  one  only  lawAil  purpose  of  obtaining  necessary  reve- 
the  eleyation  of  the  laborers  of  America  than  had  nue,  and  that  the  present  system  of  favoritism,  mis- 
been  accomplished  before  since  the  Qovemment  was  called  protection,  levying  taxes  for  the  special  benefit 
formed,  bean  with  surprise  and  indignation  the  claim  of  a  few  capitalists,  is  simple  robbery  of  the  rest  of 
of  any  other  organization  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  title  the  people,  and  that,  except  so  far  as  the  legitimate 
of  "  labor  psrtv ; "  that  in  our  judgment  the  intellec-  expenses  of  the  Ooyemment  may  require,  free  trade 
tual  and  social  advancement  of  the  laborers  of  the  is  the  true  poli(nr  of  the  country :  that  we  aemand  the 
country,  their  improvement  in  wealth,  comfort^  and  simplifleation  or  our  system  of  internal  revenue,  the 
happiness,  the  security  of  their  personal  andpohtical  abolition  of  useless  and  inquisitorial  taxes,  andf  the 
rignts,  are  not  only  important  objects  of  public  care  reduction  of  the  whole  volume  of  taxation,  now  in 
and  regard,  but  are  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  Government  and  the  exi- 
State  was  created,  and  are  the  ena  and  object  of  all  gencies  of  public  credit, 
politicsl  effort.  JRetolved.  That  grants  of  land,  or  money,  or  credit, 

Betolved^  That  a  decent  r^JBrard  to  the  honor  of  the  either  by  tne  Federal,  or  State  Governments,  to  indi- 

United  States  requires  that  measures  shall  be  tsken  viduals,  or  to  corporations  formed  for  mere  purposes 

by  the  national  Administradon  to  vindicate  the  claim  of  private  gain,  are  all  in  some  sort  a  diversion  of 

or  the  country  upon  Great  Britain  for  proper  repara-  public  assets  from  their  les^timate  uses ;  involve  the 

tion  for  the  nostile  action  of  that  nation  in  prema-  State  in  unnecessary  complications  with  special  inter- 

turely  and  unnecessarily  recoj^izing  the  rebel  States  ests;  lead  to  gross  cormption,  and  are  mconsistent 

as  belligerents,  and  for  permitting  the  fitting  out  in  with  a  reasonable  regard  for  the  safety  of  popular 

her  ports  of  hostile  cruisers  to  prey  upon  our  com-  institutions, 

meroe.  Retolvedy  That  it  is  our  proud  boast  that  the  op- 

JUtohedy  That  the  Bepublican  party  favor  laws  pressed  of  all  nations  can  find  with  us  a  saft  asylum, 

wisely  calculated  to  prevent  tippling  and  drunken-  and  here  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  Government ; 

ness^  and  promote  temperance  ana  industry,  and  that  consistency  with  our  professions,  not  less  than 

are  in  fkvor  of  the  suppression  of  dram-shops,  as  the  highest  welfare  of  both  native  and  foreign  bom, 

tending  to  the  destruction  of  good  order  and  hap-  requires  that  all  who  come  to  these  shores  should,  aa 

piness  of  the  people  and  all  the  material  interests  of  soon  as  practicable,  become  citicens,  and  have  their 

the  Commonwealth.  equal  innuence  in  political  affairs ;  and  we  denounce, 

.Resolved,  That  the  administration  of  William  Claflin  as  unrepublican  and  monstrous,  the  attempt  by  Con- 
as  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  has  been  charao-  gress  and  our  Legislature  to  prevent  the  naturaliza- 
terized  by  wbdom,  integrity,  and  firmness,  and  that  tion  of  the  poor  by  multiplying  the  expenses  and  the 
we  cordially  recommend  him  to  the  voters  of  the  difficulties  of  complying  with  necessary  legal  for- 
Commonwealth  for  reflection.  malities. 

Jieeohed,  That,  on  the  other  hand,  independently 

The  last  political  convention  of  the  year  was  o^  the  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  bringing  into 

that  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  was  held  i^tinwite  political  and  social  relations  two  adverse 

*  rni^  vv-           Yu    lolv    * /%  r  V         V      Tt  races  of  men,  we  beheve  it  to  be  wrong  to  stimulate 

at  Ktchbnrg,  on  the  12th  of  October,  when  the  i,y  artificial  lieans  the  irruption  into  our  community 

following  nominations  were  made:  for  Gov-  ofswarmsof  Mongolians,  who  have  neither  the  wish 

emor,  John  Qnincy  Adams ;   for  Lieutenant-  nor  the  aptitude  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsi- 

Govemor,  James  Ohattaway ;  for  Secretary  of  ^^'^^  of  citizenship,  and  are  brought  here  by  inter- 

and  Keceiver-General,  Levi  Heywood ;  for  An-  our  working-men.  and  create  and  perpetuate  distinct 

ditor,  Phineas  Allen;  for  Attorney-General,  classes  in  our  socisl  srstem. 

William  West  Warren.    The  foUowlng  plat-  J&w>Zv*rf,  Thatthe  labor  ofthe  country,  weak  by  its 

form  was  adopted :  necessities,  in  its  defences  against  the  cupidity  of 

'^  capitalists,  and  its  ability  to  compel  a  recognition  of 

Besolved,  That  the  country  demands  from  each  po-  its  just  rights,  especially  needs  and  merits  the  pro- 

litical  party  at  this  time  a  bold  and  out-spoken  asser-  tection  of  jUBt,  equal,  ana  adequate  laws ;  and  that^  in 

tion  or  its  policy  upon  the  living  questions  of  to-day ;  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  high  cost  of  living 

and  that  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  radical  party  and  consequent  inadequacy  of  wages  to  provide  suffi- 

to  perpetuate  its  power,  by  merely  boastii^  of  its  past  cicnt  means  of  support  for  our  poorer  people,  as 

achievements,  must  prove  ftitile.   No  record,  however  mainly  due  to  the  unjust  currency  system,  the  arbi- 

fair,  can  atone  for  its  wilAil  neglect  of  the  industrial  trary  and  excessive  taxation,  and  the  many  and  great 

interests  of  the  country,  for  the  loss  of  our  commereial  monopolies  which  have  been  inflicted  upon  us  by  the 

importance,  for  over  nve  years  of  peace  wasted  in  at-  policy  of  the  Bepublican  party,  the  claim  made  by 

tempting  to  govern  the  country  upon  a  theory  and  that  party  at  its  recent  State  Convention,  that  it  has 

policy  that  could  only  be  excused  oy  the  necessities  any  sympathy  with  labor  or  the  laborer,  is  prepos- 

of  war.  terous  and  absurd. 

Setolvedy  That,  in  declaring  its  policy  now,  the  Bern-  Resohedy  That  we  reaffirm  an  absolute  hostility  to 

ocratic  party  need  only  to  revert  to  its  cardinal  prin-  every  attempt  to  influence  the  decision  of  political 

<nple  of  opposition  to  all  consolidation  or  concentration  questions  by  the  formation  of  secret  prescriptive  or- 

oi  power  in  any  hands,  and  to  every  unnecessary  exer-  ganizations. 

lase  of  power,  even  where  the  right  to  exereise  it  is  Resolved,  That  while  we  must  regard  it  as  an  exist- 
clearly  given ;  not  the  most  but  the  least  possible  ing  fact  that  suffrage  is  a  right  and  not  a  privilege, 
government  being  best  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  and  that  any  restriction  upon  its  exereise  should  oe 
mankind.  In  conformity  with  this  maxim,  tne  party  founded  in  unmistakable  public  policy,  we  consider 
now,  as  heretofore,  will  resist  every  stretch  of  power  the  proposition  to  extend  the  sunVage  to  the  women 
by  either  Federal  or  State  Government,  or  by  any  one  of  this  Commonwealth  as  involving  too  many  social 
or  the  co<3rdinate  branches  of  either,  and  every  plan  considerations  to  be  summarily  treated  as  a  mere  po- 
of legislation  which  involves  an  undue  interference  litical  question :  but  there  is  a  pressing  duty  upon 
with  the  reserved  rights  of  the  citizen,  either  in  its  the  people  of  this  State  to  remove  at  once  and  forever 
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all  property  or  other  qualiflcationB,  oonstitational  or  epective  representative  and  senatorial  districts,  and 

statutory^  upon  the  exercise  by  every  man  who  U  a  to  take  sucn  steps  as  will  insure  the  election  of  a 

oitizon  or  the  United  States.  Bepresentative  pledged  to  work  and  vote  for  woman 

BeMlved^  That  the  implied  censure  passed  by  the  suffrage  in  the  Legislature  next  winter, 
convention  at  Worcester  upon  the  national  Admin-        Besolvedy  That  the  friends  of  woman's  sufihige 

istration,  for  its  failure  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  this  recognise  in  Wendell  Phillips  a  leader  second  to 

country  against  Great  Britain,  meets  our  warm  ap-  none  in  his  early,  able,  and  constant  advocacv  of 

provaL  and  that  in  its  foreign  as  in  its  internal  policy  impartial  suffitige ;  that  he  has  earned  our  gratitude 

the  Administration  deserves  our  unqualified  condem-  and  has  a  right  to  claim  our  votes  whenever  they  can 

nation.  be  given  under  the  forms  of  law  and  without  oom* 

Bewhed^  That  the  railroad  corporations  of  this  plieating  the  cause  of  woman's  suf&agowith  isanea 

Commonwealth  were  created  by  virtue  of  the  sever-  merely  political. 

eign  prerogative  of  the  Btate,  for  the  public  benefit,        Beaoh&i^  That  the  thanks  of  tliis  convention  ara 

and  that  we  assert  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Com-  due  to  Hon.  Henry  Wilson.  Senator  of  Massachusetts, 

monwealth  to  exercise  its  authoritv  to  keep  them  for  having  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Congress  of  the 

within  the  scope  of  their  organization,  and  enforce  United  States  for  the  extension  of  suffrage  to  women 

their  management  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territories, 

people.  and  we  respectfully  request  him  to  renew  the  propo- 

Eesolved.  That  the  Prenoh  Bepublic,  now  rising  in  sition  to  Congress  next  winter, 
its  strengtn  from  the  ruins  of  an  effete  and  corrupt        And  whereas  the  Hoh.  Charles  Sumner,  Senator 

empire,  under  its  rallylng-cry  of  liberty,  equality,  and  from  Massachusetts,  has  declared  that  distinctiona 

fraternity,  and  which   receives  no  encouragement  in  suffrage  founded  on  insurmountable  qualiUcationa 

from  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  deserves  and  re-  are  in  violation  of  republican  principles,  and  whereas 

oeives  our  earnest  and  cordial  sympathy  and  support,  sex  is  a  qualification  as  insurmountable  as  color: 

The  agitation  of  the  qnestion  of  woman  saf-  t^^®**^™?  .    .  , 

«  °  ^ij^  i.j«  Retolved.  That  consistencv  to  his  own  principles 

frage  wa8  more  general  and  earnest  during  demands  from  the  Hon.  ChaMes  Sumner  next  wiiter 

the  year  than  in  former  ones.     As  neither  the  submission  of  a  sixteenth  amendment  to  the 

the  Prohibitory  nor  the  Labor  Reform  party  Federal  Constitution,  prohibiting  political  distinc- 

had  incorporated  in  its  platform  the  (jnestion  *^<^^  ^^  account  of  sex. 

of  female  suffrage,  the  advocates  of  this  cause        In  accordance  with  one  of  the  above  reso- 

called  a  convention,  to  be  held  before  the  as-  lutions,  the  "  Woman-Suflfrage  State  Central 

sembling  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Committee"  appeared  before  the  Republican 

Conventions,  in  order  to  decide  upon  a  policy  Convention  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  pre- 

for  the  campaign.    Accordingly  the  Woman-  sented  the  fullowing  memorial: 

^f'^X  ^^'^^^^''^^''^'^^'^f^  i^  ^^""l?:^  To  iU  BepuUican  Oonveniion  qf  the  SKO,  of  JTo-b- 
the  29th  of  September,  and  organized  with  chutdtt: 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  as  presiding  officer.        The  undersized,  having  been  appointed  a  State 

The  principal  question  for  discussion  was  as  Central  Committee,  by  the  friends  of  woman  suf- 


a  separate  and  distinct  ticket.     This  measure    lay  before  your  honorable  body  the  following  me- 
was  finally  voted  down,  and  it  was  decided  to    morial,  with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  of  the  said 


address  the  approaching  Republican  as  well  as  eonvention  attached.  We  respectfully  represent  that, 

the  Democratic  Conven^^^^^^^  ^feath^fl^a^L^l^^i 

suffrage.      The  resolutions    adopted  were   as  « an  power  resides  originally  in  tlie  neople,  and  is 

follows :  derived  from  them,"  the  women  of  Massachusetts — 

Resolved,  That  the  friends  of  woman»s  suffrage  one-half  of  the  entire  people— are  excluded  from  poli- 

ehould  no  longer  support  any  candidate  for  State  or  *^°*iJ  power.                 ^   ,     ^    ,       .        «  ,    , 

local  office  who  is  not  in  favor  of  the  enfranchise-  ,  That,  m  vioUtion  of  the  DedaraUon  of  Indepen- 

ment  of  women,  and,  in  case  no  such  candidate  is  put  donee,  which   declares,  that  "governments  derive 

in  nomination,  that  they  should  nominate  and  sup-  their  just  power  fh)m  the  consent  of  the  governed," 

port  independent  candidates  of  their  own.  *^1  the  women  of  Massachusetts  are  governed  with- 

And  whereas  the  platforms  of  the  Prohibition  and  out  consent.                 ^,     «     ,            ,      .     . 

Labor  Eeform  parties  are  both  silent  on  the  question  That,  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 

of  woman  suffrage,  and  whereas  the  conventions  of  representative  government,  that  "taxation  without 

the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  are  about  to  representation  is  tyranny,"  every  woman  in  Massa- 

meet  for  the  declaration  of  principles  and  the  nomina-  ch^setts  wlio  is  the  owner  of  property  is  taxed  with- 

tion  of  candidates ;  therefore,  <>"t  representation,  and  has  no  voice  in  the  amount 

Beeohed,  That  the  proper  committee  be  instructed  °'  expenditure  of  the  taxes  she  is  compelled  to  pay. 
to  prepare  and  forward  memorials  on  behalf  of  this  ^®  therefore  respectfully  request  that  this  con- 
convention  to  the  conventions  of  the  Bepublican  and  '''ention  of  the  Republican  party,  which  has  abolished 
Democratic  parties,  with  copies  of  these  resolutions  political  distinctions  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
attached,  respectfuUyrequestingofeach  the  adoption  provious  condition  of  servitude,  will  deolare  itoelf 
of  woman  suffrage  as  a  part  of  their  platforms ;  also  °7  rosolution  opnosed  to  political  distinotibns  on  ac- 
that  said  committee  are  instructed  to  question  every  count  of  sex,  and  in  favor  of  so  amending  our  State 
candidate  upon  the  State  ticket  of  eveiy  party  in  constitution  as  to  extend  suffrage  to  women  on  the 
the  field  whether  he  will  work  for  the  establishment  ^^^  terms  and  qualifications  as  are  prescribed  for 
of  woman's  suffrage,  and  to  publish  his  reply  in  the  ^^^' 
Woman's  JburMU;  also  that  this  committee  shall  The  question  was  brought  before  the  con- 

Conventions,  to  make  nominations  for  a  State  ticket,  ^^^i<^li  • 

if  necessary.  ReaoUed,  That  the  Republican  party  of  Massa- 

SesoUed.  That  all  men  and  women  who  are  in  favor  chusetts  is  mindful  of  its  obligations  to  the  loyal 

of  woman  suffrage  are  requested  to  meet  in  their  re-  women  of  America  for  their  patnotio  devotion  to  the 
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cause  of  liberty ;  that  we  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  881  in  1867,  682  in  1865,  and  679  in  1860.    Of 

enfi^nchiaement  of  woman,  and  wiU  hwl  the  day  the  average  for  1870,  88  were  in  the  alma- 

when  the  educated  intellect  and  enlightened  con-  t,^„„^    ^^5  oA^r  ;«  +i»a  «r^.vv^««^       t^   ai.^ 

Bcienee  of  the  women  of  Massaohuaetu  find  direct  J^^^^*  ^^  ^47  m  the  workhouse.      To  the 

expression  at  the  ballot-box—  former  there  were  admitted  during  the  year 

which,  aft^r  an  animated  discussion,  was  lost  266;  bom  in  th©  house,  21 ;  in  the  house  dur- 

by  a  vote  of  196  to  189.  "^»  *^®  y®""*  ®^®  ?  ^®^»  ^^  ?  discharged,  249 ; 

Efforts  were  now  made  to  secure  from  the  remaining  October  1, 1870,  264.    In  thework. 

Democratic  Convention  a  pledge  in  favor  of  H"»®  ^^™»  *V®  7®*5  .r®^®  7®'®  *^^^'   ®^ 

woman  suffrage,  and  a  simCar  resolution  was  ^^^^^^^,  remamed  at  the  end  of  tiie  year, 

debated  by  that  body,  and  rejected  by  a  large  ^he   total   current   expenses   for   the    year 

malority  ^         '^  amounted  to  $86,882,  of  which  the  sum  of 

^he  election  was  held  on  the  16th  of  No-  ♦^^fOl,  arising  from  the  labor  of  the  inmates 

vember,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  all  the  S^*^  former  products,  was  reimbursed  to  the 

Kepnblican   candidates  for    State  offices,   as  State,  making  the  average  weekly  cost  to  the 

follows*  state  for  each  inmate  $1.84.    The  total  value 

ForWillUinClaflin,BepnWican 79,649  SLl^^J^'^Et^^  *^^  *^®   institution   is   about 

"  John  Qaincy  Adama,  Democrat 49,536  $200,000.    The  average  number  of  mmates  ^f 

"  Wendell  Philips,  Labor  Keform  and  ProM-  the  institution  at  Monson  during  the  year  end- 

^^^"^^ _!?:r?  ing  October  1,  1870,  was  460,  the  smallest 

Total  vote  for  Ooyernor  (Including  206  scattering).  161,SS7  number  for  any  year  since  its  opening  in  1864. 

The  Legislature  elected  was  divided  as  fol-  ^{  *^   ?^'"^®.''  ^?^  7®?  ^  *^®  primary 

lows :  school,  and  180  m  the  almshouse. 

suttt.   H«aM.  Joint  ixaiiot        In  1868  thc  average  number  at  Monson  was 

Bepnbii<ans 84       195       m  646,  of  whom  288  were  paupers.    The  great 

Democrats 6  84  89  j'  •j.i.  \.         ^  j°.i 

Labor  Refonnera 1        11        It  decrease  in  the  number  of  paupers  and  pupils 

^     ^„  ,  ^  II      r~      —  within  the  past  two  years  is  attributable  in  a 

KepubHcan  minority 28       IBO       178  j^^ge  degree  to  the  changes  in  the  settlement 

There  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  pau-  laws  made  within  that  period,  and  the  vigorous 

f>erism  throughout  the  State,  which  is  due  policy  adopted  in  regard  to  tramps.    In  1861 

argely  to  the  wise  policy  recently  adopted,  there  were  no  less  than  1,884  of  these  tramps. 

The  chief  feature  of  this  policy  has  been  to  which  number  decreased  to  467  in  1869,  and 

favor  the  system  of  segregation  in  preference  for  the  past  year  does  not  exceed  260.  All  the 

to  that  of  aggregation,  by'  relieving  the  sick  children  of  the  school  who  are  old  enough  are 

and  poor  through  the  town  authorities,  thus  taught  to  labor,  and  many  of  them  render  ser- 

**  saving  a  large  regular  expenditure  for  their  vices  as  helps. 

support,  and  at  the  same  time  permitting  them        On  the  Ist  of  January,  1871,  the  total  number 

to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  their  homes,  and  the  in  the  primary  school  and  almshouse  depart- 

society  of  their  relatives  and  friends.'*    There  ment  was  448;  of  whom  21  were  men,   80 

are  three  almshouses  for  the  accommodation  women,  802  boys,  and  96  girls.  The  total  num- 

of  the  poor  of  the  State,  located  respectively  ber  of  inmates  January  1,  1870,  was  600.    The 

at  Tewksbnry,  Bridge  water,  and  Monson.  The  current  expenses  for  the  year  were.  $48,781, 

first  is  the  most  extensive ;  the  last  is  used  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  each  inmate 

more  especially  as  a  primary  school,  and  will  $2.08. 

soon  be  discontinued  as  an  almshouse,  in  com-  On  the  1st  of  January,  1871,  there  were  in 
pliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  in-  the  three  almshouses  above  referred  to  864 
specters,  "  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  men,  464  women,  86  boys,  and  92  girls,  making 
almshouse  department  might  be  abolished  a  total  of  1,006 ;  in  tlie  primary  school  276 
with  positive  advantage  to  the  charitable  pur-  boys  and  74  girls,  and  in  the  workhouse  108 
poses  of  the  Commonwealth."  During  the  men  and  160  women.  The  report  of  the 
year  ending  October  1,  1870,  the  number  of  trustees  of  the  Lunatic  Hospital  at  North- 
paupers  admitted  into  the  almshouse  at  ampton  shows  the  number  of  patients  in  this 
Tewksbury  was  2,066 ;  discharged,  2,090 ;  institution  on  the  80th  of  September,  1869,  to 
supported,  2,746;  deaths,  248;  births,  68;  have  been  402,  and  the  number  admitted 
weekly  average,  64.  The  State  appropria-  during  the  year  202,  making  the  whole  num- 
tions  for  the  year  amounted  to  $76,888,  of  ber  having  received  the  benefit  of  the  insti- 
which  $78,271  were  for  current  expenses,  tution  604.  Of  this  number  166  were  dis- 
which,  divided  by  the  average  number  of  in-  charged,  anj  88  died,  leaving  406  inmates 
mates,  gives  $1.94  as  the  weekly  cost  of  each  of  the  hospital  September  80,  1870.  The 
inmate.  The  whole  number  of  inmates  in  this  proportion  of  deaths  has  been,  with  two  ex- 
institution,  January  1,  1871,  was  811 ;  of  ceptions,  smaller  than  in  any  preceding  year, 
whom  303  were  men,  418  women,  46  boys,  and  and  below  the  average  annual  mortality  for 
49  girls.  There  has  been  a  gra^dual  decrease  the  whole  period  since  the  founding  of  the 
in  the  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse  hospital.  The  daily  average  of  patients  for 
and  almshouse  at  Bridgewater,  the  average  the  year  was  408 ;  60  were  discharged  cured, 
number  in  both  departments  for  the  past  year  68  improved,  66  unimproved,  and  2  not  insane, 
being  836  against  412  in  1869,  408  in  1868,  The  total  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital, 
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and  tlie  number  who  were  discbarffed  onred,  fore,  760 — 886  males,  and  374  females.    The 

are  both  larger  than  in  any  preoeding  jear.  dailjr  average  of  patients  in  the  hospital  was 

The  deaths  were  equal  to  5.46  per  cent  of  the  8d6;  discharged  287;  of  whom  168  w»e  re- 

whole  number  of  patients  in  the  course  of  the  covered,  128  improved,  6  not  improved,  died 

year,  and  8.07  per  cent  of  the  daily  average  64.    The  number  of  admissions  exceeded  those 

number  of  inmates.    The  receipts  from  all  of  the  previous  year  by  47;  the  nnmber  of  dis- 

sources  for  the  year  were  $91,288.64,  and  the  charges  was  9  less,  and  the  number  of  deaths 

expenses   $84,776.22,    leaving   a  balance  of  17  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year.    The 

$6,512.42  in  the  Treasury.  ratio  of  recoveries  was  a  fraction  more  than 

The  number  of  patients  under  treatment  in  46  per  cent  to  the  number  of  those  discharged, 
the  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Taunton  during  the  or  a  fraction  more  than  65  per  cent  after  de- 
year  was  758 ;  number  of  admissions,  875 ;  dis-  ducting  the  number  of  those  who  died.  The 
charges,  876 ;  average  number  in  the  hospital  rate  of  mortality  was  somewhat  greater  than 
888.  The  percentage  of  the  recoveries  as  com-  in  1869,  but  is  regarded  as  moderate,  censid- 
pared  with  the  admissions  has  been  29.89 —  ering  the  patients  when  admitted.  The  receipts 
which  is  less  than  the  general  average  since  from  all  sources  for  the  year  were  $90,428.81, 
thp  opening  of  the  institution.  Of  the  whole  and  the  expenditures  were  $82,541.44),  leaving 
number  admitted,  157  were  of  American  par-  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $7,886.91. 
entage,  and  218  foreign.  The  average  annual  The  State  Prison  of  Massachnaetts  holds  a 
cost  of  each  patient  b  $200.85,  and  the  average  very  high  rank  among  the  penal  institntionB  of 
weekly  cost  $3.85.  The  total  receipts  for  the  the  country,  and  has  attracted  the  attention 
year  ending  September  80,  1870,  were  $77,-  of  the  general  public  by  the  adoption  of  wise 
497.42 ;  total  payments,  $67,788.79.  and  humane   reforms  in   prison    diseipline. 

Of  the  2,082  persons  who  have  been  admitted  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  marked 

to  the  hospital,  1,075  pursued  active  out-door  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  the  priaon. 

employment,  594  pursued  active  in-door  em-  The  school  established  more  than  a  year  ago 

ployment,  847  were  of  sedentary  habits,  and  has  been  very  successful,  and  on  the  part  of 

the  occupation  of  16  was  unknown.    There  the  attendants  there  has  been  a  faithM  devo- 

were  480  laborers,  254  farmers,  186  seamen^  tion  to  their  studies.     Instruction  is  given 

127  boot  and  shoe  makers,  118  miU  operatives,  three  evenings  a  week  to  more  than  one  hun- 

80  traders,  78  carpenters,  67  clerks,  20  mer-  dred  pupUs,  and  the  attendance  would  be  still 

chants,  19  clergymen,  14  physicians,  14  teachers,  larger  if  there  were  adequate  accommodations. 

6  lawyers,  4  actors,  2  emtors.   Of  the  assigned  In  the  winter  months  lectures  are  usually 

causes  of  insanity,  the  two  greatest  are  in-  given  once  a  week,  which  are  folly  attended 

temperance,  which  is  said  to  have  caused  680  and  appreciated  by  the  inmates, 

of  the  inmates  to  become  insane,  and  ill-health.  By  the  report  of  the  warden,  Gideon  Hsynes, 

611.    Religious  excitement  caused  194;  pecu-  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  oonvicts, 

niary  trouble,  96;  loss  of  friends,  88;  spiritual-  October  1,  1869,  was  693;  number  received 

ism,  47;  and  hard  work,  51.  Of  the  total  num-  under  warrants  from  the  courts,  during  the 

her  of  Inmates,  2,487  have  been  supported  by  year  ending  September  80,  1870,  was  177 ;  es- 

the  State,  920  by  towns,  and  678  by  individuals,  caped  convicts  returned,  2 ;  remanded,  faaviuff 

A  valuable  addition  of  upward  of  400  volumes  broken  the  condition  of  his  pardon,  1 ;  returned 

has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  their  from  the  insane  hospital,  1 ;  discharged  by 

well-used  library.  The  employment  of  patients  expiration  of  sentence,  180;  by  remission  of 

as  much  as  possible  out-of-doors,  even  at  the  sentence,  63 ;  died,  14;  sent  to  the  Insane  hos- 

risk  of  looking  through  the  neighborhood,  oc-  pitol,  2 ;  escaped,  2 ;  number  remaining,  8ep- 

casionolly,  for  on  eloped  patient,  was  c<Hn-  tember  80,  1870,  668.    Of  those  received  dur- 

mended.  Ai^  important  change  in  the  manage-  ing  the  year,  there  were  for  arson,  6 ;  assault 

ment  of  this  institution  took  place  during  the  with  intent  to  murder,  6 ;  with  intent  to  rob, 

past  year,  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  6;  breakuig  and  entering,  54;   burglary,  8; 

Choate,  who  had  given  much  satisfaction  as  forgery,  6;  larceny,  27;  larceny  from  the  per- 

snperintendent  since  the  opening  of  the  hos-  son,  12;  manslaughter,  7;  murders,  7;  rob- 

pital  in  1854.    The  truste  eselectod  as  his  sue-  bery,  14.    Financially  speaking,  the  profits  of 

cesser  Dr.  William 'W.  Godding,  of  Winchendon,  the  prison,  for  four  years,  have  amounted  in 

who  had  gained  much  experience  in  the  care  the  aggregate  to  $105,830.89.     The  receipts, 

and  treatment  of  the  insane  as  first  assistant  in  ca^  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1870 

physician  in  the  National  Hospital  for  the  In-  (paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Commonwealth), 

sane  at  Washington.  were  $188,899.96,  which,  wit&  stock  on  hand 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  amounting  to  $10,147.46,  gives  a  total  of  $149,- 

Lunatic  Asylum  at  Worcester  shows  that  884  047.41.    The  cash  expenditures  for  the  seme 

patients  were  received  into  the  hospital  during  period  were  $114,974.85,  which,  added  to  the 

the  year,  of  whom  196  were  moles,  and  188  stock  on  hand,  October  1,  1809,  $7,290.87, 

females.    At  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  makes  a  total  of  $122,265.72,  and  a  balance  of 

the  number  of  inmates  was  876,  of  whom  190  $26,781.69  in  favor  of  tlie  prison  for  the  year, 

were  males,  and  186  females.    The  number  The  expenditures  of  the  State  Reform  School 

under  treatment  during  the  year  was,  there-  for  Boys,  at  Westborough,  for  1870,  were  $44|* 
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402.11,  whUe  the  receipts  from  all  Boorces 
were  $15,869.46,  which,  deducted  from  the  ex- 
penditures, shows  the  actnid  cost  to  the  State 
for  each  boy  to  be  $111.66  per  year.  The 
whole  nomber  of  boys  in  school  during  the 
year  was  474;  of  whom  261  were  remaining, 
September  80,  1870.  During  the  year  116 
boys  were  apprenticed  and  on  trial,  and  74 
were  released  on  probation.  The  nnmber  of 
pnpils  in  the  Indnstrial  School  for  Girls,  st  Lan- 
caster, October  1, 1870,  was  148.  Dnring  the 
year  896  boys  were  provided  for  in  thes^ool- 
ahips,  of  whom  216  were  remaining  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachn- 
setts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Youth  report  the  nnmber  of  inmates  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  have  been  87 ;  Al- 
tered daring  the  year,  26 ;  discharged,  80 ;  in 
the  institntiim  at  the  end  of  the  year  1870,  88. 
The  tmstees  say,  'idiots  possess  the  attribute 
of  eduoatibility.''  They  are  affected  by  culture 
even  more  than  ordinary  children  and  youth, 
becanse  the  less  the  force  of  individual  charac- 
ter the  greater  its  plasticity,  and  the  more  it  is 
affocted  by  extraneous  influence.  But  they 
lack  the  innate  power  of  development ;  they 
would  grow  as  animals  grow,  were  it  not  for 
other  influences.  Considering  their  low  start- 
ing-point, however,  idiotic  children  can  be 
made  to  progress  nearly  as  far  as  ordinary 
children ;  but  no  reliance  mnst  be  placed  upon 
their  innate  power  of  development  and  im- 
provement. Every  thing  must  be  done  for 
them.  Idiots  are  more  numerous  among  the 
children  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor  than  of 
the  middling  classes,  who  suffer  neither  from 
the  enervation  of  riches  nor  the  pinchings  of 
poverty.  The  pupils  come  mainly  from  the 
actually  poor.  Many  are  of  families  that  have 
been  deteriorating  physically,  and  are  nearly 
run  out  The  stock  has  become  vitiated  by 
various  causes,  among  which  intemperance 
and  physical  excesses  are  prominent. 

The  commission  appointed  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  establishing  an  asylum  for  ine- 
briates have  recommended  the  passage  of  a 
biU  '*  to  establish  the  Massachusetts  Asylum  for 
Inebriates,  which  can  be  built  by  private  sub- 
Bcriptaon ; "  the  institution  to  be  managed  l^  a 
board  of  directors,  a  part  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  a  part  by  the 
subscribers  to  the  establishment.  For  the  re- 
lief of  the  intemperate  in  prisons,  the  commis- 
sion also  recommend  the  establishment  of  an 
inebriate  asylum,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
treating  cases  selected  from  the  several  prisons. 

The  public  schools  of  the  State  are  in  a 
fiourishmg  condition.  The  foOowing  are  the 
pecuniary  statistics  of  the  year: 

TIm  Mnomit  expended  for  Initnictioii,  mised 
by  taxatioa, is |8,1SS,0S8  00 

Increaf>e  over  Uttt  year. S01,844  80 

Amount  raited  hf  taxation,  indadtn^  itoeome 
of  tamina  revenue,  for  each  etdla  in  tbe 
State  oetween  the  aeea  of  fire  and  fifteen 
yeart 11  M 

iDCfeaae  ever  laat  year 70 

The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legis- 


lature of  1871,  speaks  of  the  lack  of  special 
technical  instruction  as  a  defect  in  the  system, 
and  recommends  the  establishment  of  technical 
schools.  He  also  refers  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  teachers  are  women, 
and  that  their  average  wages  are  only  $80.92 
per  month;  and  recommends  an  increase  of 
compensation.  He  also  recommends  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  fifth  normal  school  at  Wor- 
cester. 

The  population  of  Boston,  in  1870,  was 
250,526 ;  in  I860,  177,841 ;  in  1860,  186,861. 

The  foUowing  is  the  Federal  census  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, taken  in  the  years  1860  and  1870 : , 


OOCKTIES. 

isie. 

i8se. 

Barnstable 

88,774 
64,8S7 

10S,886 
8,787 

fOO,648 
8»,686 
78,400 
44,888 

S74.868 

4,188 

89.448 

6S,865 

870.808 

198,716 

86,990 

Berkafaire 

66,180 

Bristol 

98,794 

Bakes 

4,408 

Essex 

166,611 

Franklin 

81,484 

67,866 

Bampshtre '. 

87,888 

Middlesex..... 

816,864 

Nantneket  ,^  .  .  ^  ., 

6,094 

Norfolk 

109,160 

PlymoQth 

64,768 

Solfolk 

198,700 

Worcester 

169,660 

ToUl 

1,467,851 

1,881,066 

MATTHEWS,  James  K,  D.  D.,  a  clergyman 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  bom  in  Salem, 
Washmgton  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1785 ;  died  in 
New-York  City,  January  28,  1870.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College  in  1808,  and  at  the  As- 
sociate Reformed  Seminary  in  1807,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  same  year.  He  was  as- 
sistant-professor in  Dr.  Mason^s  Seminary  from 
1809  to  1818;  was  preacher  and  pastor  in  the 
South  Dutch  Church  in  New  York  from  1812 
to  1840.  In  1818  the  South  Dut<}h  Church 
withdrew  from  the  Collegiate  Church,  and 
continued  in  Garden  Street  till  1835,  when  it 
was  diyided  into  the  Murray  Street  Church, 
now  the  church  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
first  Street  (Dr.  Bogers^s),  and  the  Washington 
Square  Church  (Dr.  Hutton's).  From  1881  to 
1839,  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  From  that  time  he 
did  not  hold  public  office,  but  was  active 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  maintaining  np  to  the 
last  days  of  his  protracted  life  an  activity  and 
energy  of  mind  and  body  almost  without  an 
equal.  As  late  as  the  fall  of  1870,  the  Chris- 
tian Union  Council,  which  assembled  in  New 
York,  was  organiaed  by  him,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  great  labors  he  performed  in  connection 
with  it  were  the  final  burdens  that  broke  down 
his  herculean  constitution. 

McCLINTOCE,  Rev.  Jomr,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a 
Methodist  clergyman,  professor,  and  author, 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1814 ;  died  in  Madison, 
N.  J.,  March  4,  1870.  He  graduated  with 
honor  at  the  University  of  Peonsylvania,  in 
1885,  and  immediately  after  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pa.    After  an  experience  of  several 
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years  in  this  position,  he  was  elected  to  the  and  "  Sketches  of  Eminent  Methodist  MiniB- 
chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  in  the  ters.^'  A  series  of  letters  in  answer  to  a  speech 
same  institution,  the  duties  of  which  he  dis-  delivered  in  Oongress  hj  the  Hon.  Joseph  R« 
charged  until  1848,  and  the  same  year  was  Chandler,  on  the  Roman  Catholic  qnestioii, 
elected  editor  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Be-  was  afterward  collected  into  a  volume  entitled 
i)iewy  which  he  conducted  for  a  period  of  eight  the  "  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope."  But  his 
years  with  marked  success.  While  in  his  most  important  literary  lahor  was  the  well- 
hands,  the  Quarterly  rendered  especial  service  known  Theohgieal  and  Biblical  Oyelop^Bdia, 
hy  its  examination  of  the  positive  philosophy  on  which  he  had  heen  engaged  for  many  years 
of  Comte,  and  the  detection  of  its  errors,  in  association  with  Dr.  James  Strong.  Of  this 
These  expositions  attracted  the  attention  of  great  work  three  volumes  have  heen  published. 
the  French  philosopher,  and  led  to  some  cor-  It  will  doubtless  long  remain  a  monument  of 
respondence  between  him  and  Dr.  McClintock.  Dr.  McClintook^s  breadth  of  scholarship  and 
In  1856  he  was  appointed  by  the  General  Con-  unflagging  industry.  Intellectually,  Dr.  Mc- 
ference,  in  connection  with  Bishop  Simpson,  a  Clintock  was  distinguished  by  his  versatility, 
delegate  to  represent  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  his  rapidity  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
Ohurch  in  the  English,  Irish,  French,  and  edge.  His  erudition  was  broad,  varied,  and 
German  Conferences.  He  was  also  present  as  accurate ;  he  was  an  able  theologian,  an  author 
a  delegate  from  that  church  to  the  World^s  and  editor  of  commanding  influence,  an  ac- 
Convention,  held  in  Berlin,  during  the  same  ooraplished  educator,  and  an  effective  preacher, 
year.  After  his  return,  he  was  elected  President  M£RIMfiE,  Pbospkr,  a  French  Academician, 
of  the  Troy  University,  and  in  the  interim  of  the  Senator,  scholar,  dramatist,  and  man  of  letters, 
organization  of  the  college  classes  he  was  pas-  born  in  Paris,  September  26,  1808 ;  died,  after 
tor  of  St.  PauPs  Church,  New  York.  Here  his  a  lingering  illness,  in  Cannes,  France,  October 
preaching  attracted  large  congregations,  and  8,  1870.  His  early  education  in  the  Univer- 
he  speedily  took  high  rank  as  a  pulpit  orator,  sity  of  Paris  was  thorough  and  criticaL  He 
In  tfune,  1860,  he  sailed  for  Paris,  to  take  subsequently  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
charge  of  the  American  chapel  there,  under  the  Parisian  bar,  but  never  practised — his  fond* 
the  auspices  of  the  American  and  Foreign  ness  for  literature  rendering  legal  practice  too 
Christian  Union,  where  he  remidned  during  irksome  to  him.  After  the  Revolution  of  18S0, 
most  of  the  years  of  the  late  civil  war.  the  Count  d^Argout,  then  minister,  selected 
Through  his  agency,  pamphlets,  elucidating  him  as  secretary  for  his  cabinet,  and  afterward 
the  causes  of  the  war,  were  prepared  and  cir-  appointed  him  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
culated  among  the  English  people.  His  home  and  head-clerk  of  the  Admiralty-Office.  In 
at  Paris  became  a  rallying  centre  for  Union  1881  he  succeeded  M.  Vitet  as  the  inspector 
Americans,  and  so  wide-spread  was  his  influ-  of  the  ancient  historical  monuments  of  Fi'snoe, 
ence  that  he  was  recognized  by  his  country-  a  post  which  he  retained  hntil  the  time  of  his 
men  as  an  unofficial  but  most  effective  rep-  death,  and  in  which  he  acquired  his  reputa- 
resentative  of  the  Northern  people.  Returning  tion  as  a  distinguished  antiquarian  and  archs- 
home  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  resumed  ologist.  In  1848  the  provisionary  government 
agun  his  literary  labors,  which  had  been  selected  him  as  one  ofthe  commissioners  charged 
suspended  for  several  years.  In  1866,  he  to  take  the  inventory  of  the  possessions  belong- 
was  made  chairman  of  the  Central  Centenary  ing  to  the  Orleans  family.  Some  time  after- 
Committee,  which  gave  so  much  spirit  and  ward,  when  the  tribunals  gave  judgment  against 
success  to  the  Centennial  Commemoration  of  M.  Libri,  nominally  for  alleged  robbery  of  the 
the  Origin  and  History  of  American  Method-  Royal  Library  (see  LrsRi,  Aksval  Ctolopjedia. 
ism.  In  1867,  upon  the  establishment  of  the  for  1869),  but  really  for  adhering  to  the  Or- 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  in  Madison,  N.  J.,  leans  interest,  the  fidelity  of  M.  MSrim^e  to 
through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Daniel  Drew,  the  same  cause  led  him  to  recriminate  against 
Dr.  McClintock  was  chosen  president,  and  in  the  decision  of  the  jtidges  in  two  letters  in- 
this  position  closed  his  laborious  and  useful  serted  in  the  Beoue  dee  Deux  Mondee^  for  which 
life.  Dr.  McClintock^s  literary  activity  was  he  was  fined,  and  imprisoned  for  fifteen  days. 
incessant,  and  the  fruit  of  it  remains  in  numer-  In  1844  he  succeeded  M.  Charles  Kodier  in  the 
ous  volumes.  Besides  frequent  contributions  French  Academy ;  in  1853  he  was  nominated 
to  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Beview^  and  other  Senator  and  free  member  of  the  Academy  of 
periodicals,  he  prepared,  in  coivjunction  with  Inscriptions ;  in  1860  he  was  made  ooramander 
Prof.  Blumenthal,  a  translation  of  Neander^s  and  in  1866  grand-officer  of  the  "Legion  of 
"Life  of  Christ,"  and,  in  conjunction  with  Honor.  The  wide  range  of  M.  Prosper  M4ri- 
Prof.  Crooks,  of  Dickinson  College,  a  series  of  m6e^s  attainments  enabled  him  to  obtain  dis- 
Latin  and  Greek  elementary  text-books,  on  the  tinction  in  the  domains  of  arohsDology,  history, 
method  of  "Imitation  and  Constant  Repetition."  and  romance.  At  the  outset  of  his  literary 
These  latter  volumes  were  the  first  published  in  career  he  gained  celebrity  by  his  two  apoo- 
our  country  in  which  this  method  of  teaching  ryphal  works,  by  imaginary  authors — "The 
the  classic  languages,  now  so  generally  prac-  Theatre  of  Clara  Gazul,  a  Spanish  Com^ 
tised,  was  thoroughly  carried  out.'  Also  an  dienne"  (1825),  and  "Ouzla,"a  collection  of 
"  Analysis  of  Watson's  Theological  Institute,"  lUyrian  songs,  attributed  by  him  to  Hyacin- 
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thus  Maglanowioli.     "The  Theatre  of  Clara  Fluor-spar  and  pore  rich  iron-ores  are  the  most 

GasuL"  one  of  the  moet  perfect  examples  of  *;^ailaWe  and  economical  Bubstances  for  producing 

liteiSy  n.yrtifloation,  preSpltated  the  ?oma»-  SS^jf^f^^  JT^.'^^iA^wft  -  "^ 

tio  reromtion  in  JTrance,  and,  according  to  the  act  from  the  under  side  upward  upon  cast-iion  in  its 

ezpreeaion  of  a  well-known  critic  of  the  time,  molten  state. 

IC.  M6rim6e  was  the  Mazeppa  of  an  army  of  The  most  economical  mode  of  application  of  this 

He   published    afterward,   anonymously,  the  and  iron-ore,  appUed  in  the  " chUla**  or  pig  moiJdfl 

"  Jacquerie  "  (1 828),  depicting  feudal  scenes,  used  at  hlast-ftimaces,  by  being  spread  over  the  bot- 

tbllowed  by  "  The  Garviyal  Family  "  and  the  torn  of  the  moulds. 

"  Chronicle  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  IX."  (1829).  ^  The^  ^n,  when  tapped  from  the  blast-ijirnace, 

AA-^.  4--u:<.  ii«*o.  i»^  .r<^nfn.A^  frv  «4~f»^i.  vt-  «;«  Aows  uito  tho  mould  Oius  prcparod !  tbe  heat  of  the 

After  tlua  date  he  ventured  to  attach  his  sig-  j^^  causes  fluorine  and  oxygen  to  be  Uberated,  and, 

nature  to  his  hterary  productions,  of  which  by  reason  of  the  affinities  of  these  substances  for 

the  following  are  the  principal :  ^^  Tamango,"  silicon  and  phosphorus,   these   impurities  are  ro- 

"  The  Capture  of  the  Redoubt,^'  "  Venus  of  nioved  in  the  form  of  vapor.    The  reactions  in  the 

Die,''  »  Souk,  in  JWatory,"  "The  Vision  of  "  ««":  ".tS  "^i'i^^te  "IS^l^f'^^^^^''^'' 


'*  ine   x/ouDie    jnisiaKe,      "iu*sene    ixuijioc,  '  anapnospnorus.isaspureaawrougni-iron. 

"  Matteo  Falcone,"  "Colomba."   These  charm-  ,  ^*  '^  preferable  to  use  iron-ores  containing  the 

ing  stories  were  published  between  1880  and  Jwgest  amount  of  oxygen  and  the  l«»t  of  eU^ 

TrJiiT  .    I^     T>     *^    J    T^     .        3  xt     tV          J  phosphorus.  These  conditions  exist  m  "washed  iron 

1840,  in  the  JtCevue  de  JParis  and  the  Bevue  des  sands,"  and  the  red  hematites  of  Cumberiand  and 

JDetui  Monds$j    and    afterward    collected    in  Lancashire.  When  usinff  the  hematite  ores,  varieties 

volumes.     "  Carmen  "  (1847),  "  Episode  of  the  that  are  the  easiest  to  reduce  to  powder  are  preferred ; 

History  of  Russia"  (1852),   "The  Two  Hen-  pd  the  ordinary  edge-running  apparatus  with  cajt- 

tage8"(18oB),  " The Inspector-General" (1858),  ^^T^^TeY^yingmapfm,iB^e^ceni^ntonefor 

**  Outset  of  an  Adventurer  "  (1863),  are  little  The  fluorspar  and  fine  ore  are  passed  through  a 

novels,  full  of  life  and  interest,   and  distin-  sieve  of  not  less  than  four  hundred  meshes  to  the 

iruished  for  their  sobriety  of  style  and  elegance  b^I^w®  hich,  and  afterward  mixed  so  thoroughly  as 

of  lADf  naire                       "          ^                  o  ^  appear  to  be  one  substance,  in  the  proportion  of 

vi  lau^un^t;.         ,                            J.X.    x- M      '  one  part  offluor-spar  to  two  parts  by  weight  of  iron- 

His  archfflological  works  are  the  following:  ore.  and  are  spread  one-foiuth  to  three-eighths  of  an 

**  Travels  in  the  South  of   France "   (1835),  inch  deep  over  the  **  chills ; "  then  the  iron  is  run 

'*  Travels   in    the  "West  of  France  "   (1836),  upon  them  so  as  to  form  slabs  one  inch  thick. 

'^  Travels  in  Auvergne  and  Limousin  "  (1838),  Mr.  Henderson  gives  an  analysis,  comparing 

'^Travels in  Corsica "(1840),  "Historical  Monu-  his  refined  cast-iron  with  the  products  of  va- 

ments^' (1843),  "Paintings  of  the  Church  Saint-  rious  English  and  German  processes,  showing 

Savin "  (1844),  in  wiiich  the  wonders  of  Na-  that  his  process  removes  five  times  as  much 

ture,  the  marvels  of  art,  and  the  relics  of  his-  phosphorus  as  the  others  do,  and  that  the 

tcry,  are  presented  to  ^e  reader  in  the  most  product  is  free  from  silicon.    He  also  claims 

attractive  forms,  which  seldom  fail  to  excite  a  large  saving  (one-half)  in  fiiel  per  ton  of  iron 

his  interest  and  sympathy.  produced,  and  of  forty  per  cent,  of  wages  per 

His  misoellanoous  works  were :  "  Ij^otice  on  ton,  by  reason  of  the  diminished  labor  neces- 

the  Life  and  Works  of  Michael  Cervantes"  sary,  and  other  advantages.    About  seventy 

(1828);  "Essay  on  Social  War"  (1841);  "His-  poundjsof  fluor-spar  are  requii-ed  to  refine  a 

tory  of  Don  Pedro  L,  King  of  Castile  "  (1843);  ton  of  iron. 

"The  False  Demetrius"  (1854);  "Historical  The  Sherman  Froeess.—The   London   En- 

and  Literary  Fragments  "  (1855);  "Introduc-  gineer  records  the  trials  of  steel  made  by  the 

tion  to  the  Stories  and  roems  of  Modern  Sherman  process,  at  the  request  of  the  Lords 

Greece  of  Marino  Yreto  "  (1855) ;  and  numer-  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  at  the  Chat- 

ous  articles  in  the  Be9U6  des  JDeuz  MondeSj  ham  Dockyard.    The  results  obtained  were 

the  8al(m  of  1839,  the  Arehaologieal  Heview^  very  satisfactory,  the  samples  showing  a  tensile 

2{e9U6  CoTitemparainej  Flutter jittelVanpaie,  the  strength  of  36  tons  of  the  original  section  of 

Olohe^  CaneUtutionTiel,  MoiMteur,  History  of  steel  ship-plates,  with  an  elongation  of  from 

the  Villes  de  France^  etc.,  equally  distinguished  14  inch  to  1^  inch,  in  a  length  of  6  inches, 

for  their  sparkling  wit,  graceful  humor,  ele-  The  breaking  strain,  calculated  from  the  re- 

gance  of  language,  breadth  of  views,  and  sound-  duced  area  at  the  point  of  fracture,  was  over  60 

ness  of  judgment.  tons  per  square  inch.     Further  samples  of 

METALS.     The  Henderson  Steel  Froeess. —  plates  which  were  -^  ^^^  thick  were  bent 

This,  which  is  also  called  the  Fluo-Titanic  pro-  double  at  a  dull  red  heat,  both  with  and  across 

cess,  is  Mly  described  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  the  grain,  without  showing  signs  of  fracture, 

James  Henderson,  in  Kc^re,    He  writes  that  while  a  piece  was  also  bent  doable  cold,  with 

the  agents  nsed  are  fluorine  and  oxygen  com-  the  grain,  with  the  same  result,  and  another 

bined.    The  former  is  derived  from  any  fluor-  piece  was  similarly  bent  across  the  grain  with 

ide,  and  the  oxygen  from  any  substance,  capa-  but  very  slight  fracture.  Another  of  Mr.  Sher- 

ble  of  evolving  that  gas,  which  is  adapted  for  use  man^s  samples,  tested  at  Chatham,  was  a  Ij^- 

in  the  manufacture  of  wronght-iron  and  steeL  inch  square  bar  of  a  tough  class  of  steel,  named 
Vol.  X.— 81   a 
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by  the  Admiralty  oflScials  "  gun  metaL"     This  innumerable.    By  it  any  grade  or  kind  of  steel  may 

bar  proved  to  have  a  tensile  strength  of  69  tons  he  used,  from  Beesemer  or  "  puddled  "  to  crucible, 

645  pounds  per  square  inch  of  origmal  section,  ^^^^  °^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^"  ^^  ^^^  ^'  P^^P^^" 
and  its  elongation  was  6^  inches  in  a  length  of 

two  feet.    This  bar  was  also  bent  doable  cold,        DephoipTiorization   of  Iron. — The   experi- 

without  sign  of  fracture.    Tools  of  various  nients  made  in  Prussia  to  remove  the  phos- 

kinds,  made  of  this  steel,  were  tested  at  Chat-  phorns  from  iron,  by  introducing  chloride  of 

ham  with  most  satisfactory  results.  calcium  into  the  blast  powder,  have  not  been 

Brady^s  Process, — Nature  describes  the  re-  suooessfiil.    The  theory  was,  tliat  chloride  of 
suits,  but  without  giving  the  -  method,  of  the  phosphorus  would  be  formed  and  volatilized ; 
process  invented  by  Sir  Antonio  Brady,  for  re-  but  it  was  found  that  the  chlorine  waa  liber- 
moving   the    sulphur   and   phosphorus  from  ated  from  its  combination  at  too  low  a  tern- 
refuse  iron.    The  experiments  were  conducted  perature  to  effect  any  change.    The  resalU  io 
upon  an  iron  worth,  in  pigs,  only  £2  5s.  a  ton.  the  United  States,  where  fluoride  of  calcium 
The  application  of  the  process  costs  but  about  has  been  substituted  for  the  chloride,  have 
35s.  a  ton,  and  the  residual  iron  is  of  a  very  been  much  more  encouraging,  and  a  decrease 
superior  quality.  Nature  says  that  it  bears  any  in  the  amount  of  phosphorus,  has  really  been 
and  every  test.    One  of  the  pieces  exhibited  effected  thereby,  some  of  it  probably  passing 
had  been  beaten  cold  to  the  thinness  of  writing-  off  in  the  form  of  a  fluoride.    The  Prasaian 
paper  at  one  end,  drawn  to  a  point  at  the  other,  iron  above  alluded  to  contains  0.497  per  cent^  of 
and  then  twisted  by  hand  eight  turns  in  an  phosphorus,  and  produces  a  highly  cold-short 
inch  at  a  single  heating.    Massive  bars  had  and  brittle  Bessemer  steeL    Refining  in  a  re- 
been  beaten  cold  until  the  surfaces  on  each  verberatory  furnace,  by  means  of  Jets  of  lur 
side  of  the  bend  came  into  perfect  contact,  and  forced  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  iron,  was 
a  plate  six  inches  wide  and  half  an  inch  thick  tried,  but  led  to  no  favorable  result.     On  pnd- 
liad  been  beaten  until  its  edges  were  in  con-  dling  the  iron  and  reconverting  to  cast-iron  in 
tact,  the  flat  surface  remaining  horizontal.    In  a  cupola,  the  percentage  of  phosphorus  was 
neither  case  were  there  any  traces  of  a  flaw,  reduced  to  0.1.    But  this  reconverted  iron  was 
either  at  the  convexity  of  the  curve,  where  found  to  be  dearer  than  Oumberland  iron  de- 
the  metal  was  stretched,  or  at  the  concavity,  livered  at  the  Bessemer  steel-works  in  Silesia, 
where  it  was  compressed.    Holes  in  a  thick  and  so  tl^e  process  was  abandoned  of  a  neces- 
plate  had  been  enlarged  by  driving  cones  into  sity.    It  was  also  found  that  iron,  when  treated 
them,   and,  in  a  word,  the  iron   had  been  in  this  manner,  loses  silicon,  thereby  unfitting 
knocked  about  in  every  possible  way.    At  a  it  for  conversion  into  Bessemer  steeL 
very  low  estimate  it  is  worth  £14  per  ton,  and,        Treatment  of  Iron  loith  Alkaline  Jfei€sii^ — 
as  there  is  plenty  of  the  raw  material  to  be     Van  Nostrand*s  Magazine  gives  a  summary  of 
had,  the  profit  of  the  invention  seems  likely  to  the  novel  process  8ugge*sted  by  MIC.  G^^rard 
be  great.  and  Poulaui  of  purifying  iron  by  the  agency 
Wkeeler^s  Process. — The  United  States  Bail-  of  either  metallio  so^um  or  potassium.     The 
toay  and  Mining  Beporter  g^ves  an  account  of  first  step  in  the  process  is  to  form  an  alloy  of 
a  process  for  uniting  iron  and  steel  discovered  iron  with  the  alkaline  met^.    This  is  done  by 
by  Mr.  E.  Wheeler.    He  encases  the  steel  with  forcing  the  vapor  of  the  metal  into  a  mass  of 
iron  during  the  whole  operation  of  heating  molten  iron — an  expensive  process,  and  hardly 
and  reduction.    The  steel  is  thus  protected  ef-  suitable  for  adoption  on  the  large  scale,  but  the 
fectually  from  the  decarbonizing  effect  of  ex-  Inventors  profess  to  be  able  to  accomplish  it 
cessive  heat,  and  can  be  safely  heated  to  a  per-  cheaply  and  easily.  .  They  say  that,  if  the  ooal 
feet  welding  state   in   the   usual   iron   fur-  or  coke  used  to  reduce  the  iron  be  saturated 
naces,  without  flux  of  any  kind,  and  in  this  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  dried 
condition  may  be  rolled  down  and  manipulated  before  it  goes  into  the  furnace,  or  if  common 
as  readily  as  iron  in  ordinary  rolls.    The  writer  salt  be  employed  with  the  fluxing  materials, 
says :  metallic  sodium  enters  into  combination  .with 

"We  have  seen  the  highest  grade  of  cast  tool  steel,  the  iron.    It  may  be  so ;  but  at  present^  ao  far 

thus  enclosed,  and  filled  with  iron,  subjected  to  the  as  we  know,  there  is  only  the  assertion  of  the 

intense  heat  of  a  heating  furnace,  and  then  rolled  inventors  for  the  filct. 

down  into  bars  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  feet  per  *„  „ii^„  ^c  :«^,.  „:*t,  ^^^i„,^  <,.•  ^^4<..<>:«,^ 

minute,  and  the  steel,  though  perfectly  welded  to  the        ^  ^^^J  ^^  *'.?^  V.  «^*™  ^^  potasamm, 

iron,  presented  the  same  bright,  clean  fracture,  when  When  made  by  the  nrst-mentioned  prooeas,  is 

broken,  as  'n  the  original  state,  and  would  liarden  as  said  to  be  very  hard,  but  nevertheless  malle- 

Veadily  in  a  water-bath.  „  ,  ,    , .  able,  and  can  be  forged  and  welded.    Either  al- 

«^-J^h^nnl  wrt?v.«*  vl;:^h  wl^.^±*  ^oy  oxidizes  quickly  in  air  or  water,  aad,  when 

process  at   one  beat,  at  tne  Jrenooyd  Works,  con-  ^•'^         t.    ^        '.^    • •  t.        i!     •  -j 

sisting  of  a  core  of  iron  surrounded  by  a  tube  of  *  current  of  moist  air  or  moist  carbomc  onde 

Htecl,  and  both  in  turn  by  a  shell  of  iron,  the  whole  is  Bent  through  while  it  is  maintained  in  a  atat-e 

being  as  solid  and  perfect  as  a  homogeneous  mass  of  fusion,  as  in  a  Bessemer^s  converter,  the 

of  iron.    This  plan  gives  a  steel  journal,  while  the  alloy  is  decomposed  and  the  alkaline  metal  ia 

r.^t.ror^r^J^ntT^''  •"'  ^"'"''  «aid  to  combine  with  any  metdloids,  «  sili- 

The  practical  uses  to  which  this  cheap  and  effectual  ©^^i  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  and  m  this  way 

msthod  of  welding  iron  and  stool  can  be  applied  are  these  latter  are  removed  from  their  mixture 
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with  the  iron.  The  final  result  of  the  opera-  flexibility  of  malleable  iron,  according  to  Mr. 
tion  is,  therefore,  a  pure  iron,  bnt  nnder  some  R.  Mallet^  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  small 
circnmstances,  not  defined  in  the  paper  we  crystalline  scales  of  graphite  are  uniformly  dis- 
quote  from,  steel  is  said  to  be  produced.  This  seminated  through  the  mass.  The  most  rigid 
is  the  third  process  we  now  have  for  refining  materials  become  flexible  when  fibrous,  or 
iron  by  the  aid  of  soda^salts.  Which  is  the  scaly,  crystals  of  difierent  natures  are  distrib- 
best  of  the  three  we  must  leave  manufacturers  uted  through  them,  as,  for  instance,  the  flex- 
to  determine,  ible  Indian  sandstone  with  fibres  of  asbestos 

Incidentally,  the  authors  mention  a  curious  running  through  its  quartz-crystals,  and  the 
alloy  of  sodium  and  potassium.  This  is  com-  itacolumite  of  Brazil,  which  contains  mica 
posed  of  4  parts  of  the  latter  with  2^  parts  of  crystals  associated  with  the  quartz  mass.  The 
the  former;  and  it  has  exactly  the  appearance  specific  gravity  of  malleable  iron  approaches 
and  consistency  of  mercury,  remaining  liquid  very  nearly  that  of  cast-iron.  Morin  and 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air.  Tresco   have   shown  that   the  elasticity  of 

Biusian  OharcoaUlron, — ^The  Russian  char-  malleable  iron  is  considerably  less  than  that 
coal  is  still  almost  exclusively  used  for  smelt-  of  the  most  inferior  wrought-iron.  The  ab- 
ing,  and  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  superior  solute  power  of  resistance  is  indicated  as  be- 
quaiity  of  the  iron  thus  produced.  From  re-  ing  35  kilogrammes  per  square  metre.  Thin 
cent  and  carefully-collected  information  on  the  pieces,  of  a  diameter  not  over  one-quarter  or 
subject,  the  Builder  ascertains  that  the  pro-  three-eighliis  of  an  inch,  may  be  bent  while 
duction  of  iron  in  Russia  now  requires  the  cold,  without  cracking;  bnt  they  can  rarely 
consumption  of  only  110  tons  of  charcoal  to  be  restored  to  their  original  state  without 
100  tons  of  iron  made.  The  lowest  price  of  being  partly  or  altogether  fractured.  How- 
birch  charcoal  in  Russia  is  Gs.  6d.  per  ton ;  8s.  ever,  the  end  of  a  rod  may  be  fo^ed  till 
2d.  per  ton  is  considered  a  cheap  purchase ;  red  hotL  without  a  break  or  crack  being 
and  14b.  9d.  per  ton,  and  even  more,  is  paid  in  producea;  thin  plates  may  safely  be  ham- 
some  establishments.  As  this  variation  in  mered  into  hollows,  provided  they  are  not 
price,  however,  is  almost  all  due  to  the  ex-  too  deep.  Malleable  iron  will  bear  rolling  to  a 
pense  of  land-carriage,  there  can  be  no  doubt  small  degree.  All  these  manipulations  bring 
that  the  service  of  the  great  iron-works  by  about  a  doser  grain,  and  a  fracture  similar  to 
light  railways,  which  can  be  laid  and  relaid  that  of  fine-grained  steel-like  iron.  It  may  be 
year  after  year  to  the  portions  of  the  forest  pretty  well  forged  at  a  low  red  heat,  somewhat 
from  which  the  supply  is  taken  (on  the  princi-  above  a  cherry-red  heat,  but,  in  endeavoring  to 
pie  of  aUowing  from  sixty  to  eighty  years  for .  beat  it  out,  it  tears  and  breaks  to  pieces.  This 
the  regrowth  of  the  timber),  will  keep  down  temperature,  and  that  beneath  a  bright-yellow 
the  cost  of  charcoal  for  smelting  something  heat,are  those  at  which  it  may  behest  forged; 
below  lOs.  per  ton  of  iron.  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  various  kinds 

Bestemer  Metal, — This  variety  of  steel  is  act  differently  nnder  the  same  circumstances. 
now  cast  in  ingots  of  five  tons  each,  free  from  When  hammered  at  yellow  heat,  malleable 
alloy,  and  fit  to  be  used  directly  in  the  manu-  iron  falls  to  pieces,  and  large,  not  uniformly 
facture  of  heavy  articles.  In  such  masses,  how-  cemented  pieces,  appear  in  the  interior.  With 
ever,  defects  in  the  form  of  bubbles  are  apt  to  respect  to  the  fusing-point  of  this  material,  it 
oecur — ^more  often  near  the  periphery  of  the  is  a  high  one ;  it  lies  above  that  of  gray  or 
ingot  than  near  its  centre.  A  correspondent  halved  cast-riron,  but  probably  not  above  that 
of  the  Masehinen  Construetettr  says  that  he  of  many  sorts  of  white  or  hard  cast-iron,  and 
has  seen  Bessemer  metal  used  with  great  ad-  certainly  considerably  below  that  of  cast- 
vantage  for  making  the  piston-rods  of  steam    steel. 

hammers  which  were  used  for  hammering  Iron  and  Steel  Crystals,  —  Mr.  Schott,  of 
steel.  Wrought-iron  pistons  and  piston-rods  Ilsenberg,  has  made  many  microscopical  ex- 
of  the  same  dimensions  were  used  up  in  a  aminations  of  the  structure  of  steel  and  iron, 
short  time,  by  the  change  of  the  iron  from  a  He  maintains  that  all  crystals  of  iron  are  of 
fibrous  to  a  granular  structure,  in  consequence  the  form  of  a  double  pyramid,  the  axis  of 
of  the  repeated  concussions  to  which  they  which  is  variable  as  compared  with  the  size  of 
were  subjected.  Bessemer  metal  has  also  been  the  base.  The  crystals  of  the  coarser  kinds  are 
used  for  locomotive  axles  with  ext^ellent  re-  of  about  twice  the  height  of  those  of  the  finest 
stilts.  Its  nse  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  qualities.  The  more  uniform  the  grain,  the 
boiler-plates,  is  continually  increasing  in  Eu-  smaller  the  crystals,  and  the  flatter  the  pyra- 
rope.  It  has  not  been  employed  for  either  of  mids,  which  form  each  single  element,  the 
these  purposes  in  England.  The  Engineering  better  is  the  quality,  the  greater  is  the  cohesive 
and  Mining  Journal  remarks  that  the  fact  that  force,'  and  the  finer  the  surface  of  the  iron. 
it  resists  the  oxidizing  effects  of  a  flame  much  These  pyramids  become  flatter  as  the  propor- 
better  than  wrought-iron  is  a  strong  argument  tion  of  carbon  contained  in  the  steel  decreases, 
for  its  use  in  boilers.  Oonsequently,  in  oast-iron  and  in  the  crudest 

Malleable  Cast-Iron,  —  This  article  is  the  kinds  of  hard  steel,  the  crystals  approach 
subject  of  a  paper  in  the  Journal  of  Applied  more  the  cubical  form,  from  which  the  octa- 
Chemistry^  by  Dr.  Adolph  Ott.  The  enormous    hedron  proper  is  derived,  and  the  opposite  ex- 
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treme,  or  Trrought-iron,  has  its  pyramids  flat-  rifled  gun  in  Europe,  and  still  remain  perfectly  wr- 

tened    down   to  parallel  surfaces  or  leaves,  7.i~»We.    Those  fl^ires,  translated  into  plain  Eng- 

^.v  •     xi    •  ^—     i.  ^ A,.^^  w*u»<.  sl  lish,  mean  a  life  of  63  and  27  years' ordinary  service, 

which  m  their  arrangement  produce  what  is  j^  ^J  ^^       therefore,  that  hronze  may  be  perfectly 

called  the  fibre  of  the  iron.     The  highest  qual-  iervioeable  for  rifled  fleld-guns.    On  the  other  hand,  * 

ity  of  steel  has  all  its  crystals  in  parallel  posi-  it  was  urged  that  these  resists  ooold  only  be  ob- 

tlons,  each  crystal  filling  the  interstices  formed  Jfincd  by  adopting  very  soft  metal  for  the  studs, 

•k-  ♦!,«  <k««^iio»  i,\A^  ^f  i¥a  «tAi<*TiK/\r«      Thn  But,  as General  wilmot's  oommitteeobscrves, "  when 

by  the  angular  sid^  of  its  neighbors.     The  p^t'tothe  test  of  experiment  this  objection  \s  found 

crystals  stand  with  their  axes  in  the  direction  f^  ^  completely  without  foundation.  The  zinc  studs 

of  the  pressure  or  percussive  force  exerted  are  but  little  liable  to  ii\jury  by  the  rough  treatment, 

upon  them  in  working,  and  consequently  the  Nothing  short  of  intentlonsl  iigury  can  render  tho 

fracture  shows  the  sides  or  sharp  corners  of  projectaes  thus  studded  unserviceable."    As  to  tho 

av.^   -.      11  1   ^.-^«4.«i«      T«  ^^n.iuJ^  ,^^A  i>^/^»i  soormg  of  the  grooves,  from  which  much  was  feared, 

the  parallel  crystals.    In  reality,  good  steel  ^^^    ^^  .J^^  ^^^^^y.  materiaUy  affected,  the 

shows,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  Boormff  l>eing  confined  to  the  loading  side  and  bot- 

large  groups  of  fine  crystals  like  the  points  of  tom  of  the  bore.    Further,  when  shells  wers  burst 

needles — all  arranged  in  the  same  direction  hy  tho  committee  within  the  gun,  the  servioeabilitv 

and  narAll^l  ^'  *^®  weapon  was  not  interfered  with.    But,  for  all 

i#^»i  •       cr*    in         rvx.      r         A  ^  -«-,-.  that,  it  IB  evident  that  if  bronze  can  be  made  at  once 

Melting  Steel  eoiily.  —  The  Iron  Age  says  i^oAqt,  more  resisting,  and  more  elastic,  it  wiU  be, 

that  the  difficulty  of  melting  steel  in  sufficient-  pro  tanto,  a  superior  metal  for  artlQery  purposes, 
ly  large  mass  for  some  purposes  is  well  known, 

as,  by  the  ordinary  processes,  owing  to  ex-  White  BroM, — ^An  alloy  to  which  this  name 
posure  of  the  gases  of  combustion  and  other  has  been  given,  and  which  diflferg  from  the 
causes,  much  deterioration  of  the  quality  is  alloys  commonly  known  as  white  metal  (thongh 
almost  sure  to  be  the  result.  As  a  partial  in  what  respect  is  not  stated)  is  well  spoken  of 
remedy^  the  metal  is  usually  melted  in  cruel-  in  English  papers,  in  its  application  to  joumal- 
bles,  but  these  are  expensive  and  require  con-  bearings.  It  is  said  not  to  clog  the  file,  and 
stant  renewal,  and,  when  a  heavy  casting  is  to  to  be  susceptible  of  a  high  polish;  at  the  same 
be  made,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  large  number  time  its  fhsing-point  is  lower  than  that  of  or- 
of  them,  and  it  is  difficult  to  regulate  their  dinary  brass,  and  it  can  be  melted  in  a  oommon 
temperature  so  that  all  shall  be  at  exactly  the  l*dle  on  a  stove-fire.  It  can  also  be  cast  in 
proper  melting-point  at  a  given  time.  A  Ger-  metal  moulds,  or  even  in  sand  and  loam,  like 
man  founder  recently  announced  a  method  ordinary  gun-metaL  For  axle-bearings  on 
nsed  by  him,  by  which  the  difficulties  men-  railroads  it  has  commanded  approval  on  ex- 
tioned  above  may  be  obviated,  and  steel  in  any  periment  According  to  a  report  of  a  trial  of 
quantity  melted  and  cast  as  readily  as  iron,  the  comparative  merit  of  white  brass  and  or- 
He  dispenses  with  crucibles,  and  melts  his  dinary  brass  bearings  on  the  Great  Northern 
steel  in  a  hearth  of  burned  fire-clay,  capable  Railway,  it  appears  that  two  white  brass  bear- 
of  containing  1,800  pounds.  The  furnace  is  so  ings,  fitted  under  a  break-van,  lost  only  3 
arranged  that  at  the  proper  time  a  bellows  can  ounces  in  weight  in  running  19,400  miles.  Two 
be  brought  into  play  so  as  to  bring  the  heat  to  ordinary  brass  bearings,  fitted  under  the  other 
the  melting-point  in  a  very  short  time,  and  «nd  of  the  same  van,  and  which  travelled  the 
thus  avoid  any  continued  strain  upon  the  ^9mQ  distance,  lost  2  lbs.  4  oz.  In  another  case 
hearth.  To  protect  the  melted  steel  against  » third-class  carriage  was  fitted  up  in  a  similar 
the  injurious  influences  of  the  gases  of  com-  manner,  and  ran  20,000  miles.  Here  the  white- 
bustion,  it  is  covered  with  a  coating,  one  or  metal  bearings  lost  only  2}  oz.,  while  the  ordi- 
two  inches  thick,  of  melted  green  bottle-glass,  oary  brass  bearings  lost  1  lb,  6  oz.  In  another 
or  furnace-slag,  made  in  a  charcoal  iron  fur-  third-class  carriage,  similarly  fitted,  the  dimi- 
nace,  great  care  being  taken  to  exclude  any  nutlon  in  the  white-metal  bearings  was  2^-  oz., 
sulphur.  About  TO  pounds  of  glass  or  slag  will  'wbile  in  the  ordinary  brass  bearings  It  was 
be  needed  for  every  100  pounds  of  steel.  If  I  lb.  12  oz.  in  running  20,000  miles.  The  bear- 
one  hearth  will  not  hold  enough  steel,  several  ings  ran  perfectly  cool,  and  were  lubricated 
may  be  used.  The  melted  metsd  is  to  be  drawn  "w^ith  oil. 

off  in  the  usual  way  into  kettles,  lined  with        Oopper  in  a  Bird's  Plumage.— Trof.  Clmreh, 

clay,  and  transported  to  the  mould  for  casting,  of  England,  is  the  authority  for  the  state- 

Brome  Guns. — A  government  committee  in  nient  that  traces  of  copper  are  found  on  the 
England  have  been  investigating  the  merits  of  feathers  of  the  turaco,  or  plantain-eater,  of 
bronze  ordnance.  They  have  found  that,  by  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  a  bird  celebrated  for 
adopting  a  narrower  groove  than  those  in  the  i^^  beauty.  He  says  that  it  is  an  essential  in- 
French  pattern  of  large  guns,  and  carefully  gredient  in  the  composition  of  the  red  coloring 
adjustmg  the  height  of  the  studs  in  relation  to  matter  of  the  bird's  plumage,  oonstitutmg 
the  groove,  such  a  piece  will  endure  a  great  about  six  per  cent,  of  the  same,  and  cannot  be 
amount  of  firing  without  becoming  unservice-  removed  from  it  without  a  destruction  of  the 
able.  The  Engineer^  referring  to  the  work  of  matter ;  in  effect,  all  the  ordinary  means  fail 
the  committee,  says :  to  detect   it   without   the  pigment  be  first 

Two  guns  have,  at  the  hands  of  the  committee,  en-  destroyed  and  the  ash  then  examined  for  the 

dured  respectively  8,678  and  1,862  rounds  with  metal.     Ihe  existence  Of  the  red  plumage  is 

charges  relatively  higher  than  those  of  any  other  dependent  upon  copper,  which,  obtained  in 
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small  qnantities  from  the  food,  is  stored  up  in  A  Cold  Tinning  Process,  —  M.  D&ubie,  of 

this  strange  manner  in  the  sjstem  of  the  ani-  France,  has  made  a  remarkable  discovery  of 

mal,  thus  elaborating  an  element  which  is  or-  tinning  by  a  cold  process,  bj  which  the  ozida- 

dinarilj  regarded  as  poisonons  to  the  animal  tion  of  iron  can  be  prevented.  It  is  essentiallj 

economy.  adapted  for  iron  wire  nsed  in  the  fabrication 

Selenium  in  Commercial  Copper, — ^M.  Yio-  of  cards  and  wire  cloth.    His  chief  object  is  to 

lette  gives  the  following  directions  for  detect-  guard  against  the  softening  of  the  iron  treated, 

ing  the  presence  of  the  metalloid  selenium  in  and  this  he  docs  by  its  successive  immersion 

commercial  copper :  The  metal  is  to  be  pre-  in  baths  containing  cold  solutions  of  salt  of  tin 

viously  cut  up  and  oxidized  by  heating  it  to  with  the  addition  of  a  oertiun  amount  of  starch 

redness  in  a  maffle.    The  oxide  is  next  to  be  or  other  organic  matter.  The  solution  patented 

placed  in  a  combustion  tube,  and  then  in  a  gas  is  compost  as  follows:    To  every  20  gallons 

or  other  furnace  (as  applied  for  elementary  of  water  add  6  pounds  of  rye  flour,  and  let  it 

organic  analysis),  and  heated  to  strong  red  boil  half  an  hour;  filter  it,  and  add  112  lbs.  of 

heat  for  several  hours  in  a  current  of  dry  and  pyrophosphate  of  soda,  84  lbs.  crystallized  salt 

pure  air  freed  from  aqueous  vapor  and  carbonic  of  tin,  184  lbs.  of  neutral  protochloride  of  tin, 

acid.    If  any  selenium  be  present,  there  will  and  from  8  to  4  oz.  of  sulphuric  acid.    When 

appear,  at  the  cooler  portion  of  the  tube,  just  the  salts  are  dissolved  the  solution  is  distributed 

outside  in  front  of  the  furnace,  a  white-colored  in  eight  or  ten  wooden  vats,  a  little  additional 

ring,  composed  of  a  volatile,  crystalline,  very  water  being  added  to  the  first  two  or  three  of 

hygrometrio  substance,  readily  soluble  in  wa-  the   vats.     The  wire  is  passed  successively 

ter,  and  not  colored  blue  on  addition  of  ammo-  through  the  whole  of  the  vats,  and,  if  great 

nia,  which  indicates  absence  of  copper.    The  brilliancy  of  surface  is  required,  also  through 

aqueous  solution  yields  an  abundant  precipitate  draw-plates  at  intervals,  and  the  wire,  while 

with  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  soluble  in  retaining  all  its  rigidity,  becomes  covered  with 

excess  of  nitric  acid.    Keducing  agents  turn  a  brilliantly-polished  coat  of  tin.     Beautiful 

this  white-colored   ring   into   a   red-colored  and  inoxidizable  cards  and  wire  cloth  have 

substance,  which  exhibits  all   the  reactions  been  produced  by  this  process,  which  is  ap- 

of  selenium.    The  copper  operated  upon  was  plicabte  to  wire  for  a  hundred  different  pur- 

from  ChilL  poses.  M.  Daubie,  it  is  said,  has  also  succeeded 

Desilveting  Lead. — In  some  of  the  Hartz  in  silvering  iron  wire,  by  using,  in  place  of  the 
works  the  lead  in  ingots  is  placed  in  a  large  salts  of  tin  in  the  solution,  cyanide  of  silver 
cast-iron  pot,  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Park-  and  cyanide  of  potassium. 
inson  process.  When  the  lead  is  melted  and  7H,n  in  CcUifomia. — ^Dr.  Boessler,  mineralo- 
skimmed,  aboat  28  oz.  of  melted  zinc  are  added  gist  of  the  Government  Land-office  at  Washing- 
for  each  ounce  of  silver  shown  by  assay  to  be  ton,  writes  to  the  Franklin  Institute  Journal 
in  the  lead.  The  alloy  is  kept  melted  for  two  that  the  tin-ore  from  California  sent  to  that 
hours,  and  constantly  stirred.  On  cooling,  a  office  for  analysis  proves  to  contain  18.87  per 
scorn,  which  is  a  mixture  of  zinc,  lead,  and  sil-  cent,  of  tin.  The  black  mineral  in  the  ore  is 
ver,  is  found  on  the  surface.  This  is  removed  tormaline ;  the  brownish-red  the  casiterite. 
to  a  fumaioe;  after  the  zinc  is  driven  off  by  a  The  percentage  of  the  metal  found  is  almost 
duU-red  heat,  the  remainder  is  cupelled  in  the  twice  as  much  as  that  in  the  several  working 
usual  way.  The  lead  is  further  purified  by  ores  of  the  Cornwall  mines.  The  property 
throwing  billets  of  green  wood  (or  steam  can  from  which  the  specimens  came  is  said  to  con- 
be  iigected)  into  it.  The  charges  for  the  fur^  sist  of  50,000  acres  of  mineral  lands,  and  over 
naces  around  Bammelsberg  are  stated  as  follows  twenty  openings  have  been  made,  from  all  of 
by  the  Mining  Journal :  Twenty-one  cwt.  of  which  ore  was  taken. 

ground  ore,  11  cwt.  of  silicious  slag,  4  cwt  of  Alloys  with  Manganese, — ^An  interesting  re- 
load sk^  and  86  cwt.  of  charcoal.  The  blast  port  of  attempts  to  utilize  the  metal  manganese 
is  applied,  and  the  reduced  lead  falls  into  the  by  alloying  it  with  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  lead, 
hollow  of  the  hearth,  while  the  slag  is  skimmed  was  read  before  the  British  Association  by  Mr. 
off  by  ladles.  The  amount  of  sulphur  in  these  J.  Fenwick  Allen.  Mr.  Allen  did  not  attempt 
ores  is  so  considerable  that,  though  they  are  to  produce  metallio  manganese,  on  account  of 
roasted  in  heaps  previous  to  being  brought  to  the  extreme  difficulty  attendant  upon  its  sepa- 
the  smelting-works,  it  is  yet  needful  to  add  so  ration  in  a  pure  state  from  its  ores — the  metal 
much  slag  to  prevent  fusion  of  the  ore  until  being  practically  obtainable  only  after  the 
the  chief  part  of  the  sulphur  is  driven  off.  oxide  mixed  with  charcoal  has  been  subjected 
N<M:th  Germany  raises  169,000  tons  of  lead-ore  in  a  plumbago  crucible  to  an  intense  heat,  for 
annually,  and  manufactures  40,000  tons  of  two  or  three  hours.  From  the  first,  he  also 
metal.  Of  this  the  greater  part  is  sold  as  pig-  discarded  using  any  of  the  ores  of -manganese, 
lead,  but  about  800  tons  of  it  are  sold  in  the  tiie  iron  and  the  silicon  in  them  completely 
form  of  sheet-lead.  The  produce  of  silver,  destroying  the  value  of  the  product  He 
chiefly  from  the  ores  of  galena,  is  148,689  lbs.  says: 

^l<}^^\  ^^*^;  J^^  lead-mining  employs  jj^^.      ^^^^^^  ^  comparatively  pure  oxide  of 

15,784  hands,  and  the  metaUurgic  refinement  manganese,  recovered  ttom  the  atill-liquor,  and  hav- 

as  many  more.  ing  mixed  this  with  oxide  of  copper,  not  metallio 
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copper,    together  with  wood-charcoal,    all   finely  nnm,  which  contained  in  100  parts— platinmn, 

grouiKT  and  intimately  mixed,  the  charge  was  put  in-  43  33     j^^   gj  ^g     corresponding  to  the  for- 
to  a  plamhacro  crucible,  then  heated  in  an  air-fumace      .  1    -ni.  .  t>v      m.'     n      v  ^  -j* 

at  an  intensTheat  for  fh>m  three  to  four  hours.   It  was  T^'i^l^  ?^-     ^A^^  ^}^^  ^^  *  specific  grantjr 

found  when  the  pot  was  taken  out.  that,  still  sua-  of  15.77,  is  readily  decomposed  by  mineral 

pended  in  the  charcoal,  and  not  run  aown  to  the  hot-  acids,  but  withstands  boiling  with  acetic  acid  ; 

torn,  were  innumerable  fine  shots  of  a  bright  white  a^d,  when  rapidly  fused,  it  is,  after  cooling,  a 

l^g^^^n^'ranrS'^^^dXTrm.^l^  Wsmu^e,  crystalling  yery. brittle  metallic 

easily,  into  a  prill  or  button  covered  with  a  green  mass.      Ine  alloy,   submitted   in  a  muffle  to 

laver  of  vitreous  slag.  the  process  of  oxidizing  ignition,  fuses,  the 

'^hQ  alloy  was  found  to  be  very  hard  and  very  jg^d  is  driven  off.  and  platinum  left, 
brittle  when  hot,  but  when  cold  alt^^^  jiluminium  WeighU.--T>T.  T.   L.   Shipman 

it  rolled  with  ease  and  was  highly  elastic.    The  pro-  ..  -  ,,  *      1.1.      •^i       *     1   -kt  ^     * 

portions  of  alloy  were  about-c6pper  75  per  cent.,  ^"tes  as  follows  to  the  Chemtcal  JV(W«,  m 

manganese  85  per  cent.    When  the  simple  alloy  had  praise  of  the  value  of  aluminium  for  accuracy 

been  produced  in  sufficient  quantities,  compound  and  unchangeablenoss  in  weights : 
alloys  with  zinc  were  tried  in  various  proportions, 

and  these  again  rolled  with  complete  success.    Cer-        For  the  last  ten  yeare-that  is,  since  May,  1880— 

tain  mixtures  of  copper,  zinc,  and  manganese,  pos-  j  have  made  use  of  a  set  of  aluminium  (diviMon  of 

sesB  the  advantage,  both  over  German  sUver  and  the  gramme)  weights.    On  the  average  theae  weighu 

yellow  metal,  that,  whereas  the  one  will  only  roU  have  been  used  at  least  twice  or  three  times  a  day 

cold,  and  the  other  hot,  the  manganese  alloy  rolls  for  a  period  of  somewhat  more  than  ten  years.    They 

"Sf?   ,  t*^  ®°*^-  .        .V     .     V  1.:.  werosuppliedbyMM.Collot,Frdres,  of  Paris.    Lat- 

The  laboratory  experiments  havmg been  completed,  teriy,  I  ^ave  tested  them  and  found  them  as  aooonte 

an  air-fumaoe  was  built  in  which  a  100-lb.  plumbago  ^j  thi  day  on  which  they  were  first  used.    They  are 

crucible  was  ur"^       t^k^  .^....ii-.  -nr^.^  ^^.^^.c^i-r  *u^  ,  " . »  —  .*. 

same  as  those 

was  found  that, 

utes  before  the  cr'ucible  wm  taken  out  of  the  fire,  fng  thirperiTd  of  tery^Yhesrweightrhir*  iwver 

by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  metal  that  before  heen  touched  except  by  a  pair  of  soft  brftss  nippere, 

was  in  small  lino  shot,  needing  very  careful  wash-  ^^  ^hey  have  never  been  left  exposed  to  the  JiFfor 

ing,  now  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  not,  and  could  j^^^e  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.    However,  they 


hundred-weiff ^ts  ot  the  alloy  were  produced,  so  that  minutes  together,  it  wilTbe  found  that  these  gramme 

It  may  be  subjected  to  various  tesU,  and  also  that  divisions  in  aluminium  have  had  to  undergo  a  can- 

some  approximate  estimate  of  its  cost  and  value  siderable  amount  of  "  atmospheric  influence^*  during 

might  be  formed.  the  period  of  which  I  speak.    The  set  contains  four- 

As  a  simple  aUoy  in  which  the  proportions  of  man-  ^een  weights,  from  i  a  gramme  to  *  a  miligramme, 

panose  ranged  from  five  per  cent,  to  thirty  percent.,  -     .     -  »      »                 .>?  .  .         -  .          . -» 


...                   «  ,t!          I-..-  - '      ^  -  iu     V    -..      if  might  bo  considered  tolerably  pure, 

sembling  some  of  the  (Qualities,  not   the  best,  of  °                                         "^  * 

German  silver,  is  obtained.     The  alloy  of  cop-  Metallic  Zireonium.-^A  German    chemist, 

per  and  manganese  would  also  comhine  with  tm,  ■r'^^„.  l„„  ^i.*«,*«^;i  4.1,^  ^^^m^  v-..^   ^#  -s 

lead,  and  ^er  metals,  and  from  these  castings  -Franz,  has  obtained  the  metallic  base  of  m- 

were  made  which  were  applied  as  bearings  for  ma-  coma,  m  a  nearly  pure  State.    He  first  prepares 

chinery.  the  oxide  of  zirconia  by  treating  the  nattve 

Alloi/  of  Lead  with  Platinum. — ^M.  A.  Bauer,  mineral  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  and  the 

having  observed  the  experiments  made  by  M.  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  ziroonia,  first 

DeviUe,  in  which  it  was  found  that  alloys  of  by  fusion  with  caustic  soda,  and  next  by  treat- 

lead  and  platinum  readily  decomposed  in  con-  ing  the  fhsed  mass  so  obtained  with  sulphuric 

sequence  of  the  conversion  of  the  lead  into  acid,  and  precipitating  the  zirconia  firom  the 

white-lead,  tried  the  proportions  of  three  parts  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphate  by  means  of 

of  pure  lead  to  one  part  of  platinum.    The  re-  ammonia.     Metallic  zirconium  was  prepaid 

suiting  alloy  was  so  brittle  that  it  could  be  by  the  decomposition  of  the  fluoride  of  potas- 

readily  pulverized,  and  the  powder  then  ob-  slum  and  zirconium,  SKFl-fZrFU,  by  means 

tained  was  moistelaed  with  water  and  placed  of  aluminium  and  a  high  temperature.    The 

under  a  bell-jar,  exposed  to  the  action  of  car-  metallic  zirconium  so  obtained  is  not  qtiite 

bonio  acid,  oxygen,  and  acetic  acid.    The  con-  pure,  and  was  found  to  consist,  in  100  parts,  ef: 

version  of  the  lead  into  white-lead  took  place  zirconium,  98.34;  aluminium,  1.03;  and  aili- 

rapidly ;  and,  after  it  appeared  that  all  the  lead  con,  0.17.    The  temperature  required  fbr  this 

was  converted  into  white-lead,  the  powder  reduction  so  as  to  obtain  orystalline  zirconium 

was  treated  with  acetic  acid,  and  the  residue  is  at  least  as  high  as  that  of  the  melting-point 

again  exposed  under  the  bell-jar  to  the  action  of  copper. 

of  the  same  substances.    This  process  having  Silver  and  the  Chlorins  Treatment^-^Jn  a 

been  repeated  several  times,  there  remained  at  book  lately  published  on  the  success  of  the 

last  a  steel-grayish  colored  crystalline  powder,  chlorine  process  for  the  extraction  of  silver 

which  only  appeared  to  be  finely-divided  plat-  from  refractory  ores,  the  author,  Mr.  G.  Kus* 

inum.     On  being  treated,  however,  with  di-  tel,  says  that  in  Nevada  and  Idaho  the  ore 

lute  nitric  acid,  the  author  found  that  the  contains  only  from  6  to  10  per  c«nt.  of  sul- 

powder  consisted  of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  plati-  phurets,  yet  gives  a  good  result.  As  no  pyrites 
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are  within  reach,  the  want  of  sulphuric  acid  Great  Britain  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  the 
must,  when  necessary,  he  made  up  by  the  use  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  These  were 
of  Bome  other  substance,  such  as  green  vitriol,  found  to  contain  between  four  and  fiye  per 
ot  copperas.  Ores  containing  from  80  to  100  cent,  of  copper,  and  this  copper  carried  silver, 
ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  should  be  mixed  which  tests  showed  to  exist  in  the  ore  to  the 
with  10  per  cent,  of  salt.  Rich  ore  is  often  value  of  about  18  dwt.  per  ton,  Claudet's  pro- 
roasted  with  20  per  cent,  of  salt.  If  all  the  cess  saves  the  silver  by  first  concentrating  the 
chlorine  of  the  salt  could  be  transferred  to  the  copper  liquors  by  repeated  washings  of  the 
silver,  an  insignificant-  amount  of  salt  only  ore,  and  then  treating  them  as  follows :  The 
would  be  required  for  ores  containing  100  liquors  are  run  into  wooden  cisterns,  each  of 
ounces  of  silver — ^not  more  than  8}  pounds  to  the  capacity  of  about  2,700  gallons,  where  they 
the  ton;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  different  are  allowed  to  settle.  The  yield  of  silver,  per 
way  in  which  the  chlorine  decomposes  and  gallon,  is  then  ascertained  by  taking  a  meas- 
nnites  with  base  metals  and  gases,  the  escape  ured  quantity,  to  which  are  added  hydrochloric 
of  chlorine  from  the  surface  of  the  ore  without  acid,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  a  solution  of 
coming  in  contact  with  the  silver,  etc.,  a  great  acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained 
deal  more  of  the  salt  must  be  applied.  Per-  is  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and,  after  being  dried, 
manent  stirring  is  not  essential,  and  Mr.  Eus-  is  fused  with  a  flux,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
tel  remarks  that  a  good  chloridizing  roasting  carbonate  of  soda,  borax,  and  lampblack.  The 
should  give  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  silver  con-  resulting  argentiferous  lead  is  passed  to  the 
verted  into  chloride  of  silver,  and  show  as  lit-  cupel,  and,  from  the  weight  of  the  button  of 
tie  as  possible  of  base  metal  chlorides,  which  silver  obtained,  the  amount  of  that  metal  in  a 
are  formed  under  the  action  of  chlorine  and  gallon  of  the  liquor  is  estimated.  The  liquor 
hydrochloric  acid.  from  the  settling- vat  is  now  allowed  to  flow 

JReducirig  Silver  with  Zinc, — ^In  refining  gold  into  another  of  slightly  larger  capacity,  while, 

bullion  by  Miller's  new  chlorine  process,  the  sil-  at  the  same  time,  the  exact  amount  of  a  solu- 

▼er  contained  in  the  alloy  is  separated  in  the  ble  iodide,  necessary  to  precipitate  the  silver 

state  of  argentic  chlorides.  Mr.  Leibus,  assayer  present,  is  run  into  it  from  a  graduated  tank, 

of  the  mint  at  Sydney,  reduces  this  chloride  to  together  with  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to 

the  metallic  form  on  the  large  scale  by  a  simple  about  one-tenth  the  volume  of  the  copper 

application  of  galvanism.    A,  weak  solution  of  liquor.    During  the  filling  of  the  second  tank 

common  salt,  or  water  alone,  forms  the  ex-  its  contents  are  constantly  stirred,  and,  when 

citing  liquor,  and  the  silver  chloride  and  strips  filled,  a  little  lime-water  is  added,  and  it  is  nl- 

of  zinc  placed  therein  supply  the  galvanic  ele-  lowed  to  settle  during  forty-eight  hours.    The 

ments.    After  about  twenty-four  hours,  the  supernatant  liquors  are,  i^r  being  assayed, 

action  has  nearly  ceased,  and  the  chloride  is  run  off,  and  the  tank  again  filled,  when  the 

found  to  be  changed  to  metallic  silver,  with  a  precipitate  collected  at  the  bottom  is,  about 

loss  in  the  zinc  of  24  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  once  a  fortnight,  washed  into  a  vessel  prepared 

weight  of  the  chloride  reduced.    Mr.  Leibus  for  its  reception.    This  precipitate  is  chiefly 

remarks  that,  by  using  a  part  of  the  resulting  composed  or  sulphate  of  lead,  iodide  of  silver, 

liqaor  from  a  previous  reduction  of  argentic  and  salts  of  copper,  from  which  the  latter  are 

chloride,  and  which  contains  chloride  of  zinc,  readily  removed  by  washing  with  water  acidu- 

it  has  been  found  that  the  galvanic  action  sets  lated  by  hydrochloric  acid.    Thus  freed  from 

In  very  rapidly,  and  accelerates  thereby  the  salts  of  copper,  the  precipitate  is  decomposed 

completion  of  the  reduction.    No  acid  is  used,  by  metallic  zinc,  which  reduces  the  iodide  of 

and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  zinc  used  in  each  silver  completely,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  sul- 

redueticm  has  invariably  been  found  to   be  phate  of  lead.    The  result  of  the  decompo- 

almost  the  theoretical  quantity  required  to  sition  is  iodide  of  zinc,  which  can  be  employed 

combine  the  chlorine  of  the  argentic  chloride  to  precipitate  further  quantities  of  silver,  and 

treated  with  the  metallic  zinc,  in  order  to  form  a  precipitate  ricli  in  silver  and  also  containing 

chloride  of  zinc.  a  valuable  amount  of  gold.     The  result  of 

The  reduced  silver  is  boiled  out  in  acidulated  nearly  six  months'  experience  of  this  process 

water,  in  order  to  remove  the  basic  oxy-chlo-  at  the  "Widnes  Metal  Works  show  that  }  an 

rides,  and  finally  in  pure  water.    As  soon  as  it  ounce  of  silver  and  H  grain  of  gold  may  be 

is  taken  off  the  last  boiling,  it  is  immediately  extracted  from  each  ton  of  ore  worked,  at  a 

ready  for  the  melting-pot,  since  the  heat  from  total  cost,  including  labor,  loss  of  iodide,  etc., 

the  boiling  water  dries  the  porous  mass  of  of  8d.  per  ton,  or  Is,  4d.  per  ounce  of  silver 

silver  sufficientiy  to  allow  of  its  inmiediate  produced.    If  from  this  amount  be  deducted 

melting.  6d.,  the  value  of  the  three  grains  of  gold  con- 

Olaudefg  SUter  Ptoccms. — The  ingenious  tained  in  each  ounce  of  silver,  the  cost  of  pro- 
process  invented  by  M.  F.  Claudet,  for  the  duction,  per  ounce  of  silver,  will  _  be  reduced 
separation  of  the  small  amount  of  silver  found  to  lOd.,  and  the  expense  of  working  a  ton  of 
in  ordinary  copper  liquors,  illustrates  the  ore  to  5d.  This  leaves  a  profit  of  about  23.  on 
economy  of  modern  chemistry,  by  which  waste  each  ton  of  ore  worked, 
products  are  turned  into  sources  of  profit.  The  Economical  Gold-WorJdng, — The  Mining 
ores  treated  were  iron  pyrites  imported  into  Journal  has  a  paper  on  the  cheap  and  effective 
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worlting  of  gold -ores  in  the  mines  at  Viotoria. 
The  Black  Hill  Company  original])'  employed 
copper  plates,  in  coiy unction  with  ripple 
tsbles,  and  blankets,  but  the  plates  hsTe  for  a 
long  time  been  abandoned,  and  the  blunket- 
tablea  are  now  atrotohed  below  the  ripples.  A 
small  qosntity  of  mercorj  is  placed,  about 
everj  twelve  hours,  in  the  stamp-boxes,  and 
the  ripplo-grooves  are  also  filled  with  it.  Of 
the  gold  obtoiaed  bj  this  process,  GO  per  cent. 
is  retained  in  the  stamp-boxes,  30  per  cent,  is 
absorbed  npon  the  ripple-table,  and  10  per 
cent,  is  arrested  npon  the  blanketing.  At  the 
Clones  workings,  ripple-tables  of  a  peculiar 
form  are  employed.  The  grooves  are  wide 
and  deep,  the  quantity  of  mercary  required  is 
large,  and  all  the  crnshed  material  is  forced 
through  the  qoicbailTer  before  it  can  pass  off 
^  .the  lower  end  of  the  table:  by  tbis  means 
tJiegold  is  readily  separated,  while  the  residue, 
falling  on  to  the  blankets,  is  robbed  of  the 
small  remuoing  portion  of  the  metal  that  has 
escaped  the  qoicksilver.  At  the  Harlboroogh 
mines,  ripples,  plates,  and  the  Chilian  mill,  are 
employed.  A  similar  system  prevails  at  an- 
other mine,  where,  in  addition,  shaking-pMis 
are  nsed,  in  which  the  crushed  quartz  is  placed 
with  the  meronry,  and  the  contents  are  well 
agitated.  At  the  Prince  of  Wales  mine,  Chi- 
lian mills  instead  of  stamps  are  nsed  for  break- 
ing op  the  qaart^  and  the  amalgamation  is  ef- 
fected by  means  of  shaking-tables  and  pans. 
This  process  gives  very  fiur  resulta,  the  mills 


being  effective,  thongh  slow  in  their  action.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  use  of  hot  water  in 
the  reduoing-milla  prodnces  better  resnlts  than 

METHODISTS.  L  Ubthomst  Episcopal 
OauBOH. — The  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  in 
1870  had  seventy-two  Annual  Conferences. 
The  following  is  a  snmmary  of  the  statistics 
of  the  Church  in  1870,   as  c<mipared  with 


ITO. 

, «. 

..^ 

IIJM 

?:i.Wor4fiiiii.v. 

i-mjea 

The  total  lay  membership  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chnrch,  as  omdally  reported  in 
18T0,  is  1,867,134.*  The  deaths  reported  for 
the  year  were  14,24i,  The  net  increase  over 
the  membership  reported  in  1869  is  68,196. 
The  following  tables  will  show  the  totals  by 
conferences,  and  net  increase  returned  in  each : 
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The  result  of  the  ministerial  vote  on  the  ad- 
■  Bxehulra  of  the  memhenhl])  of  lUe  mliitoa*   In 


mission  of  lay  delegates  to  the  Oeneral  Con- 
ference, in  all  the  coDfereneaa  which  met  in 
1889,  was  given  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Ak- 
HCii,  CicLop^Dia.    Above  we  give  the  result 
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of  the  votes  of  the  conferences  voting  in  1670, 
and  the  completed  results : 


COIVTKRKNCES. 

For. 

A^dul. 

TotaL 

Conference  Yotfaig  in  1860. 
ITorth  Carolina 

9,614 
18 
93 
98 
96 
16 
13 
43 

107 
15 
19 

143 
88 
60 
79 
09 
64 
65 
86 
80 

106 
66 

154 

7 

67 

158 

104 
78 
97 

187 

166 
6 
70 
84 
71 
84 
60 
44 
89 

606 

9 
11 
88 

4 

9 
18 
99 
48 
67 
98 

4 

4 
61 
69 
85 

7 
47 
99 

9 
77 
88. 
10 

4 

•  • 

84 
6 
49 
88 
14 
97 
81 
14 
0 

8,199 
18 

Texas 

93 

South  CaroUaa 

98 

l/mfolana. .  /. 

36 

MIf  ttimiDPl.  r « .  r  T . . .  f  -  ^  r . . 

16 

X«exington. 

14 

Kentucky 

68 

YUlflmoirv. ,.,........,,.. 

140 

India. 

19 

YiiKinta. 

91 

FhfMi1<^iphla 

160 

West  ylii^ia 

60 

Prorldence 

lift 

Central  PennsylTaala. . . . 
Wilmiflgton 

146 
85 

St.Lonfi 

Waaldngton 

68 
69 

KevaikT 

New  Jeiwy 

147 

189 

New  Btaffluid 

191 

MisaoorT. 

68 

Plttataisr 

901 

East  Gennaii. 

99 

Kanma » ,      . .  ^  ^ . 

60 

New  York 

999 

New  York  Bast 

103 

New  Bampahire 

97 

81 

Wyomtaig 

187 

Central  New  York 

liberia 

190 
11 

North  Indiana 

lis 

Black  BiTer 

73 

Vermont 

86 

TroT 

181 

Maine 

91 

East  Maine 

Germany  and  Switcerland 

58 
89 

Total 

4.946 

1,689 

6,686 

The  excess  over  the  minority  (three-fourths) 
required  hy  the  organic  law  of  the  Chnrch  is 
forty-five  votes. 

The  report  made  by  tlie  Book  Oommittee  in 
November,  1669,  in  reference  to  the  alleged 
irregolarities  in  the  management  of  particular 
departments  of  the  Book  Concern,  did  not 
satisfy  the  mind  of  the  Ohnrch.  The  com- 
mittee, according  to  provision  made  at  the 
time  of  its  adjournment,  met  agun  in  New 
York  on  the  27th  of  January,  1871,  and  reached 
conclusions  which  the  majority  report  set  forth 
as  follows:  1.  On  the  question,  "In  respect  to 
the  management  or  conduct  of  the  agents,  or 
either  of  them,  has  there  been  any  fraud  or 
corruption  in  the  Book  Concern  ? "  the  com- 
mittee were  unanimous  in  giving  an  answer  in 
the  negative.  2.  On  the  question,  "Has  there 
been  any  thing  fraudulent  or  corrupt  in  the 

Sractice  or  conduct  of  any  employ^  in  the 
ook  Concern,  so  far  as  the  printing  depart- 
ment is  concerned?"  the  committee  voted 
eleven  in  the  negativei  two  of  the  committee 
defining  to  vote.  8.  On  the  question,  "Has 
there  been  any  thing  fraudulent  or  corrupt  in 
the  practice  or  conduct  of  any  employ^  in  the 
Book  Concern  in  respect  to  the  binding  de- 
partment t"  the  committee  fully  deliberated, 
and  decided  in  the  negative  by  a  vote  of  nine 
to  four.  A  minority  report,  signed  by  three 
mOTibers  of  the  committee,  was  presented, 
which  Assented  from  most  of  the  findings  of 


the  minority  report,  and  reiterated  the  charges 
of  mismanagement,  with  specification  of  par- 
ticulars. In  May  a  bill  of  charges  against  I}r. 
Lanahan,  the  junior  book  agent,  who  had  in- 
sisted that  there  was  mismanagement  in  the 
Concern,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  investigated, 
was  presented  by  a  number  of  ministers  and 
laymen  of  New  York  and  vicinity.  The  charges 
were:  1.  Official  misconduct  and  malfeasance ; 
2.  Neglect  of  official  duty ;  8.  Untruthfblness, 
irascibility,  slanderous  disposition,  and  other 
objectionable  personal  characteristics,  which 
unfit  him  for  the  position  of  assistant  book 
agent;  4.  Insuboraination  to  his  official  su- 
periors, the  Book  Committee,  and  violation  of 
his  pledges  to  them;  5.  Want  of  business 
qualifications  and  capacity  for  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties  as  such  assistant  book 
agent.  The  committee  met,  considered  the 
charges,  and  acyoumed  till  October  without 
taking  definite  action  upon  them.  At  their 
meeting  in  October,  they  decided  to  suspend 
Dr.  Lanahan,  and  to  try  him  upon  the  charges. 
The  trial  was  appointed  for  January  12, 1871.* 

The  number  of  churches  is  18,8781-,  valued 
at  $52,614,601.  Number  of  parsonages,  4,179 ; 
value,  $481,288.  The  total  receipts  of  the 
Church  Extension  Society  for  1870  were  $121,- 
867.65.  The  estimates  for  1871  are  $121,850. 
The  appropriations  of  the  Missionary  Society 
for  1871  are,  foreign,  $224,198.57;  domestic, 
$856,040. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for 
1869: 


rORElON 

HISSIONS. 

arte*. 

■  ll«mbm. 

Protetlonm. 

AMca 

21 
4 

84 

45 

6 

8 

«T 

61 

4 

1,689 
280 
411 

6,896 
819 
666 

1,336 

787 

86 

244 

Bonth  America 

China 

772 

Qcrmaoy r . . 

1,560 

(DeniDtrk.... 
8candliiaTla.-<  Norway 

(Sweden 

India 

•  ■  •  ■ 

86 

•  •  •  • 

267 

Bulgaria 

Total 

S69 

10.592 

2,918 

DOMESTIC 

mssiOKS. 

• 

MiMfoBr 

Uki. 

MraoiMn» 

ProlMtleD«ii. 

Fozeira  Population : 

Veleh. 

4 

286 

88 

1 

164 
25,209 
2,609 
No  report 

Oerman 

4,142 

Scandinavian 

Chineae. 

864 

•  ■  •  • 

Total 

828 

4 

28.188 
682 

4,996 

Indian 

*  ■  ■  • 

n.  GsNXBAL  Summary. — The  Methodist  Al- 
manac for  1871  gives  the  following  summary 


•  The  account  of  the  trial  helongs  to  1871.  It  is  proper 
to  state,  however,  that  Dr.  Lanahan  was  restored  to  nia 
official  fonctions,  and  Uiat  a  competent  special  committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  thoronghly  the  aooonnta  and 
management  of  the  Book  Concern,  and  to  report  to  the 
BooKCommittee  at  their  annoal  meeting  In  1872. 
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of  the  Methodist  chnrches  throughout  the  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  aggregate  mem- 
world.  Some  of  the  statistics  are  sammarieB  bership  of  all  the  Methodist  churches  was  esti- 
for,  1868 ;  none  reach  later  than  July  1,  1870.    mated  at  8,900,000. 


METHODIST  MEMBERSHIP  BY  COUN'TRIES. 


Unitbd  Statu: 

Methodist  Episcopal  Charcb  (for  1869) 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South 

AfHcan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

African  Methodist  Rpiscopal  Ziou  Church. 

Evani^lical  (Methodist)  Association 

Methodist  Protestant 

The  Methodist  Church 

Weslevan  Methodiat 

Free  Methodist 

Bible  Union 

PrlmltlTe  Methodist 

• 
Canada  * 

Wesleyan  Methodist 

Methodist  Episcopal 

New  Connection  Methodist 

Primitive  Motliodist 

Blhle  Christians 

Eastern  British  Axbrica  : 

Wesleyan  Methodist 

West  Indies: 

Wesleyans 

United  Metliodists '. 

Hatti: 

Wesleyan 

Bnoland  and  Scotland  : 

Wesleyan  Methodist 

Irish  Weslevan  Conference 

Primitive  Methodist 

New  Connection  Methodist 

United  Free  Church  Methodist 

Bible  Christian  Methodist 

Lady  Hnnttnjrton,  or  Calvlnistlc  Methodist 

Weslevan  Reform  Union 

Church  Metliodlsts  in  Ireland 

France: 

French  Wesleyan  Methodist 

Wesleyan  Missions 

Methodlflt  Episcopal 

Gebxant  and  Switzerlakd  : 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Wesleyan 

Evangelical  Association 

Spain  and  Malta: 

W^esleyan  Methodist 

Italy: 

Weslmn  Methodist 

Denxark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  : 

Methodist  Episcopal 

India  and  Ceylon  : 

Wesleyan  Missions 

Methodist  Eniscopal  Missions 

Wesleyan  Missions,  North  and  South  Ceylon 

Chiva:  . 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Missions 

Methodist  Episcopal  Missions 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South)  Missions 

United  Methodist  Free  Church  Missions 

New  Connection  Methodist  Missions 

Aj'rica  * 

Wesleyan  Missions 

Liberia  Conference  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.. 
United  Methodist  Free  Church 

Australia  and  Polynesia: 

Wesleyan  Conferences 

Primitive  Methodist 

United  Methodist  Free  Church 

New  Connection  Methodist 

South  America 

Turkey .- ,.. 

Orand  total 


TniTfUlBg 
riWkdMn. 

L»wJPwichwi 

Manbcn. 

TMbI 
TtrnTvlUag 

Total  MnaWn. 

8,840 

10,310 

1,298,938 

S,888 

4,758 

671,841 

1,000 

8,000 

875,000 

sni 

1,430 

119.000 

475 

867 

67,298 

428 

•  «  «  • 

73,000 

634 

444 

49,080 

8S0 

■  •  «  • 

90.000 

100 

80 

6,786 

•  •  •  • 

90 

■  ■  ■  ■ 
•  •  ■  ■ 

•  •  •  ■ 

2,000 

15,891 

9,693,301 

606 

350 

64,688 

198 

217 

90.180 

00 

.... 

8,110 

70 

200 

7,078 

4    «    •    • 

•  «  ■  • 

•  ■  ■  « 

956 

100,051 

•    «    •    ■ 

■  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

169 

18,987 

90 

870 

48,803 

9 

•  •  ■  ■ 

1,798  ' 

99 

45,800 

•  •  ■  ■ 

•  «  •  • 

•  »  •  • 

1 

900 

1,011 

11,980 

868,901 

320 

090 

20,793 

043 

11,109 

161,239 

170 

•  •  •  • 

88,005 

S88 

•  •  •  • 

68,093 

M8 

•  •  •  • 

36,975 

•    •  ■  •  • 

•  •  «  • 

58,577 

31 

376 

8,659 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  «  • 

9,158 

8,901 

754,783 

86 

•  •  •  • 

9,316 

•  •  ■  ■ 

•  •  *  ■ 

111 

I 

■  •  ■  • 

G3 

87 

2,389 

45 

39 

6,956 

•  «  •  • 

•  «  ■  • 

1.684 

17 

•  •  «  • 

4,174 

69 
9 

18,314 

51 

•  •  «  • 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  *  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

8 

70 

•  •  •  • 

«  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

17 

?B9 

88 

•  •  •  • 

663 

39 

83 

787 

81 

*  •  ■  • 

1,998 

98 

3,393 

0 

■  •  •  • 

68 

14 

•  ■  •  • 

1,514 

•  ■  •  « 

13 

■  •  «  ■ 
•  ■  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

613 

13 

•  •  •  • 

147 

47 

3,331 

84 

•  •  •  • 

Jff,76l 

18 

83 

1,680 

8 

•  ■  •  ■ 

9,619 

106 

43.198 

983 

8,000 

88,416 

85 

.... 

1,904 

13 

•  •  »  • 

613 

13 

•  •  •  • 

147 

831 

61,079 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

8 

171 

■  •  •  * 

«  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

9 

•  •  •  * 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  «  • 

90,817 

8,665.889 
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nr.  Methodist  Episcopal  Chitkch,  South.  SetoUtd^  That  the  action  of  our  bishops  at  tho  last 

—The  sixth  General  Conference  was  held  at  •^^'^  m<»ting  at  St.  I^ms,  in  response  ^^^^^^ 

■u-««,«T.;-    T.^««     /.^»«^/^*iM*»/.  ««  «i.A  A*K  /*^  ■««•  ^^^  *^®  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  commencing  on  the  4th  of  church,  has  the  full  indorsement  of  this  feeneral 

Maj,  1870.     It  was  composed  of  246  delegates,  Coni'erence,  and  accurately  defines  our  position  with 

one-half  of  whom  were  laymen,  and  the  other  reference  to  any  overtures  which  may  proceed  from 

half  preachers.     On  the  11th  of  May,  Bishop  that  Church  having  in  them  proper  official  recognU 

J«  J.nd  the  Rev.  WUliam  L.  Harri,  .a  the  Ji-i«^*^V^'eS'of*'ttfe.?™r(SS^t^Tf- 
representatives  of  a  committee  appotnted  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  met  at  Chi- 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis-  cago  in  1866,  appointed  by  them  for  the  specillc  pur- 
copal  Church,   appeared  before  the  General  pose  expressed  in  the  following  resolution— namely. 

Conference  with  the  foHowing  address,  on  the  "^"^"ii^  V^  ^^^  commission  ordered  by  tto 

!.•     J.    r  XI                      x*  i.1.    i       rw.       x.  General  Conference  to  confer  with  a  like  commission 

subject  of  the  reunion  of  the  two  Churches :  ^^^  ^^  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

To  Uu  BWum  and  Oentrai  Conferenee  <^  th«  Methodlit  to  arrange  for  a  union  of  that  body  with  our  own,  bo 

]Bpi9eopal  Churchy  South,  M  Genmd  Cc^ertnce  ammr-  also  empowered  to  treat  with  a  similar  commission 

bud:                                                                ^  from  any  other  Methodist  Church  that  may  desire  a 

DxAB  Bbxthbsk:  By  the  action  and  author!^  of  union" — cannot,  in  our  judgment,  without  great  vio- 

th«  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  lence  in  construing  the  language  of  said  resolution. 

Church,  held  in  Chidwo,  in  May,  1868^  the  under-  be  reputed  as  having  been  constituted  by  that  Gen- 

Bi^ed  ^ere  appointed  a  commission,  in  behalf  of  eral  Conference  a  commission  to  make  proposals  of 

said  Church,  to  treat  with  a  similar   commiaslon  union  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 

from  any  other  Methodist  Church  on  the  subject  of  £piscopal«Church,  South. 

union.     The  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcoj^al  Seiotvid^  Moreover,  that  if  this  distinguished  com- 

Church,  who  also  constitute  a  part  of  this  commis-  mission  were  fully  clothed  with  authority  to  treat 

sion,  in  May,  1869,  communicated  to  the  bishops  ot  with  us  for  union,  it  is  tiie  judgment  of  this  Confer- 

the  Methooist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  the  fact  ence  that  the  true  interests  ofthe  Church  of  Christ 

that  this  commission  had  been  appointea,  and  ex-  require  and  demand  the  maintenance  of  our  separate 

pressed  to  them  the  conviction  that  the  commission  distinct  organizations. 

woold  be  happy  to  meet  a  similar  one  from  the  JletolvM,  That  we  tender  to  the  Bev.  Bishop  E.  S. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  for  the  purpose  Janes  and  the  Bev.  W.  L.  Harris,  the  leaders  of  the 

oontemplatea  in  its  appointment.    At  a  meeting  of  commission  now  present  with  us,  our   regard  as 

this  commission,  held  in  Philadelphia,  November  brethren  loved  in  the  Lord,  and  express  our  sincere 

23,  1869,  a  resolution  was   adopted  unanimously,  desire  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when,  with  a 


discharging 

acceptable   manner^  deemed  it  proper  to  make  a  fhe  foreign    and  domestic  missions  were 

ftutfier  communication  on  this  subject  addressed  to  consolidated  into  one  board,  to  be  composed 

the  bishops  and  General  Conference  of  the  Meth-      ylT:  iy-i/^^^ a  ^«^  ^»^il^.  a«  «««v  «/^« 

odist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  to  meet  at  Memphis,  of  the  bishops  and  one  member  for  each  con- 
May,  1870.  ference.    The  principal  mission  is  among  the 
The  fact  that  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth-  Indians.     A  very  favorable  report  was  ren- 
odiflt  Episcopal  Church  appointed  this  commission  ^Q^ed  from  it.   The  Indians  are  represented  as 

jJ^rnnldJntttrih^i^ni^LSJ'not'b:  ^i-e  in  a  better  conditioa  than  before  the 
effected  on  terms  equally  honorable  to  all ;  and  that  war,  ,  ,  -  v  i-i 
the  realization  of  such  union  is  very  important  and  In  reply  to  a  fraternal  address  from  the  Gen- 
desirable.  Hoping  that  you  may  see  this  subject  eral  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
in  the  same  li^ht  and  that  it  may  be  your  pleasure  ohurch,  the  Conference  expressed  the  belief 
to  appomt  a  similar  commission,  to  confer  with  us  2^  .  .,  ,1  .  ^«v  .«  ^J^^^^^*\.A  «,^4-i.rx»; 
pre^Sus  to  the  meetmg  of  our  next  General  Con-  t^^at  "the  recent  efforts  made  by  the  authon- 
ferenoe,  in  W2 ;  and  praying  that  you  may  be  pros-  ties  of  our  respective  cnurcnes,  to  effect  an 
pered  In  all  that  pertams  to  the  welfare  of  the  organic  union  between  these  two  members  of 
Christian  Church,  and  desuing  your  prayers  on  be-  the  great  Methodist  family  of  this  country, 

^ic^I ^^^aI.^^  lT''a!^'h^L^n'^^I^^  have  not  been  entirely  fruitless,  and  we  hope 

a  like  prosperity,  we  are,  dear  brethren,  yours  m     ,,       , ^ .   ,     •'^  ,    ai^^^^*  «i.^«  ♦itsa 


ChriaUwur  "^^            *                      '  '  the  day  may  not  be  far   distant  when  this 

_ »- _ .  ^    bread  cast  upon  the  waters  may  be  gathered 

g    in  a  complete  orsanio  unity  of  these  two 


E,  S.  JANES,  L.  SCOTT, 

M.  SIMPSON,  E.  B,  AMES, 

D.  W.  CLAEK,  E.  THOMSON, 

L.  HITCHCOCK,  D.  CUBBY, 

J.  MoCLINTOCK,  J.  LANAHAN, 

J.  G.  BBUCE,  T.  EDDY, 

J.  PIKE,  W.  L.  HABBIS, 


•§  branches  of  Christ's  Church,  on  a  basis  alike 

•3  agreeable  to  both  parties,  already  one  in  sym- 

I  pathy  and  doctrine,  and  nearly  so  in  polity." 

S  A  memorial  was   presented   from   twelve 


PmT.AT)Tci.PHiA,  Mvemher  23, 1869.  colored  ministers  of  different  annual  confer- 

^  In  repl,  the  Conference  adopted  the  fonow-  ^ W&ttnn^SSiS".^'?  dJS 

mgr.«olutjOMnnanm.on9ly:.  ent  on  this  body.    The  bishop,  had  already 

de^Moh\«  ^JS!lS:"iul»"r^:^:  org^A'^  •/?T^'j'  colored  annual  con- 

ened  our  homes,  proserved  our  integrity  as  »  ChOroh  ferenoea,  and  intended,  nnless  otherwise  ad- 

of  Jesua  Cbrist  under  tiyin^  oonditions,  both  of  vised  by  the  General  Conference,  to  call  a 

war  and  peace.    We  eomesUy  desire  to  cultivate  colored  General  Conference   in  the  winter, 

tme  Christum  feUowsHpTrithOTeiT  other  b^  Their  course  was  approved. 

*^S  We-S.^iT'bl^btSraAriStS;  ^he  'rtatirti«,  oAhe  Methodist  Episcopal 

country  and  Europe.  Church  m  1869  were  as  follows : 
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Baltimore 

VlrglnU 

West  Virginia.... 
North  Carolina... 
Soath  Carolina... 

North  Georgia 

Soath  Georgia.... 

Florida 

Montffomery 

MobUe 

Lonlsiana 

HlBsUelppl , 

MemphU 

Tenneseee , 

Holston 

Kentucky 

LouigyiUe 

St  Loafs 

HlssoarL 

Arkansas 

Little  Bock 

Indian  Mission.. . 

Texas...* 

Trinity 

East  Texas 

Northwest  Texas. 

West  Texas 

Colambia 

Pacific 

Illinois 


Total  in  1869.... 
Total  in  1868.... 


Increase. 
Decrease 


TnTsUlDf 

WbtU 

PnMb«tt. 

Pnadian. 

IfaBlMn. 

160 

107 

Sl,041 

154 

146 

88,897 

47 

84 

9,806 

108 

176 

83.9M 

144 

174 

43,753 

1S8 

409 

41,306 

114 

SIO 

33,447 

88 

78 

5,403 

115 

S09 

89,963 

88 

167 

18.591 

68 

04 

8.078 

110 

158 

15,933 

181 

434 

89,788 

187 

486 

41,917 

132 

889 

89,738 

90 

108 

10,541 

105 

196 

86,806 

95 

20-2 

18,588 

118 

118 

18,976 

81 

154 

15.035 

81 

117 

13,348 

18 

59 

00 

48 

68 

4.333 

48 

140 

9,789 

85 

119 

7,416 

48 

1«7 

7,011 

81 

48 

8.051 

16 

14 

1,040 

58 

51 

8,861 

60 

46 

4,694 
540,830 

2,646 

4,158 

2,496 

4,418 

608,606 

161 

•  *  ■  • 

840 

•  •  ■  • 

37,834 

«  •  •  • 

Colorad 


176 
815 

*  ■  •  » 

1,303 

8.4U 

1,974 

993 

860 

1,969 

1.668 

1,890 

l.OM 

385 

400 

878 

764 

485 

187 

168 

847 

163 

151 

88 

714 

808 

273 

871 


19,686 
83,086 

•  •  •  • 

13.899 


In  the  Indian  Mission  Conference  there  are 
8,079  Indian  members ;  there  are  also  70  In- 
dian members  in  the  Holston  Conference.  To- 
tal of  Indian  members,  3,149,  an  increase  of 
848  from  1868.  There  are  187  saperannnated 
preachers.  The  total  number  of  members  and 
preachers  is  571,241,  showing  a  net  increase  of 
26,172  from  1868. 

IV.  The  Colobbd  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chuboh. — The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  America  was  organized  in  a  genend 
conference  which  met  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  De- 
cember 16,  1870.  It  arose  out  of  provisions 
made  hj  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  which  met  at 
New  Orleans  in  1866,  authorizing  the  organiza"> 
tion  of  the  colored  members  of  the  Church 
into  congregations,  districts,  and  annual  con- 
ferences, and  ultimately  into  a  general  confer- 
ence, with  bishops  of  their  own.  At  the  time 
of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Church,  South,  the  bishops  had  organized 
five  colored  conferences.  The  General  Confer- 
ence sanctioned  the  steps  that  had  been  taken, 
and  authorized  the  completion  of  the  new  or- 
ganization. 

William  Ilenry  Mills  and  Richard  H.  Van- 
denhorst  were  elected  and  ordained  bishops. 
Steps  were  taken  to  prepare  a  discipline  and 
hymn-book.  The  Christian  Index,  at  Kajsh- 
ville,  Tenn.,  was  adopted  as  the  official  organ 
of  the  denomination.  It  was  determined  to 
depend  for  general  literature  and  Sunday- 
School  books  on  the  publications  of  the  book- 
room  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
A  condition  of  membership  was  adopted  which 
excluded  all  whites.    Nevertheless,  the  Rev. 


Br.  Watson,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  was  requested  to  act  as  editor  of  the 
Index.  It  is  understood  that  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  church  will  be  chosen  from  amon^^ 
its  own  members. 

V.  The  Methodist  Fbotestaiit  Cbxtbcr. — 
The  Quadrennial  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church  met  at  Baltimore, 
on  the  6th  of  May.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  conferences  which  were  repre- 
sented: Maryland,  Virginia,  Alabama,  Texas, 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  West  Tennessee, 
North  Mississippi,  North  Arkansas,  Holston, 
Arkansas,  Dea  Moines,  McCaine,  Missouri, 
South  Illinois,  Western  Virginia,  Geoma,  Ten- 
nessee, Illinois,  and  North  Carolina.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  M.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Lanahan,  D.  D.,  were  received  as  fraternal 
delegates  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  presented  the  address  of  the  committee  of 
that  Church  on  reunion.  The  reply  of  the  con- 
ference suggested : 

As  one  step  in  the  direction  of  this  most  deurable 
oonBnmmation  (reunion  of  the  ohurcfaes),  the  oom- 
mittee  would  reoommend  the  appointment  (wher- 
ever it  may  be  practicable)  of  fraternal  messengers 
from  the  Qeneral  and  Annual  Conferences  of  tbo 
various  Methodist  churches,  to  convey  the  Chiistian 
salutations  of  ^e  bodies  they  respeotively  represent, 
and  thus  promote  that  mutual  aoqnaintanoe,  confi- 
dence, and  brotherly  love,  which  are  essential  to  more 
thorough  and  efficient  cooperation. 

Anouier  step  would  be,  a  recommendation,  to  the 
editors  of  the  periodicals  published  by  the  cnuroihes 
respectively,  to  avoid  irritating  controversy,  and  the 
misrepresentation  of  each  other's  history,^  motives, 
and  conduct ;  a  recommendation  to  the  ministers  to 
arrange  their  respective  plans  of  appointment,  for  or- 
dinary and  extraordinary  religious  services,  so  as  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  desiring  to  stand  in 
each  other's  way ;  out,  on  the  contraiy,  whenever  it 
is  practicable,  to  render  assistance  in  those  labors  of 
love  which,  if  successful,  muat  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  every  Christian,  inasmuch  as  souls  are  saved  and 
God  is  glorified ;  and  a  recommendation,  finally,  to 
all  the  members  of  our  respective  churches  to  thmk 
and  speak  charitably  of  the  words  and  acts  of  each 
other,  remembering  the  precept  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.  **  All  thinc^  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  ao  to  you,  do  yc  even  so  to  them." 

A  third  step  would  be,  cooperation  ia  tlie  mat 
Work  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  Whf 
may  not  one  foroiffn  missionair  oiganization  serve 
for  all  Methodism?  Why  should  we  go  amonf  the 
heathen  to  distract  them  with  our  various  pmities 
(neither  of  which  may  be  adapted  in  all  respects  to 
the  heathen),  when  the  great  want  of  the  perishing 
is  Christ  and  His  salvation!  The  committee  is  not 
prepared  at  this  time  to  suggest  a  plan  for  oarrying 
out  the  idea,  but,  let  it  once  receive  the  ikvorable 
considerations  of  the  churches,  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  churches  will  devise  all  the  details  for  its  anooess- 
ful  prosecudon. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Clark,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brown,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Collier,  appeared  as 
fraternal  messengers  from  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  spoke  in  favor  of  reunion.  In 
reply,  the  conference  declared  that,  whenever 
the  conferences  of  this  body  should  ''see  fit  to 
place  themselves  again  under  the  discipline  of 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,"  they  would 
be  cordially  received. 
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The  movements  in  the  Yir^nia  Annual  Con- 
ference to  nnite  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chnrch,  South,  without  waiting  the  action  of 
the  Greneral  Oonferenoe,  were  condemned. 

In  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Ber.  Drs.  Linn, 
Kepler,  and  Huston,  fraternal  delegates  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  the 
conference  congratulated*  the  latter  church  on 
the  adoption  of  lay  delegation,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  this  step  might  be  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  frtrther  modifications  in  policy,  tending 
to  bring  the  two  churches  still  nearer  together. 
No  report  of  statistics  was  presented,  the  table 
being  still  incomplete.  It  appears,  however, 
that  in  the  Maryland  district  there  are  10,960 
members,  184  ministers  and  preachers,  175 
churches,  10,T20  Sabbath-school  scholars,  and 
church  property  to  the  value  of  $528,411. 

The  tiook  Concern  exhibits  a  stock  and  cash 
accoxmt  of  $7,166.83  in  excess  of  liabilities,  and 
reports  a  net  profit  in  four  years  of  $2,036.06. 
The  circulation  of  the  Methodist  FtotmtaiU  is 
8)186. 

VI.  AVBI0AirMBTHO1>ISTEp»0OPAi:.CH1TB0H. 

— ^The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  re- 
ports 860,000  communicants,  25,000  probation- 
ers, 1,000  travelling  preachers^  6^000  local 
preachers,  and  seven  bishops. 

Vn.  FioBB  Methodist  OHimofH. — The  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church 
met  at  Aurora,  lU.,  on  the  16th  of  October. 
T^e  following  is  the  statistical  report : 


CONRBKNCIS. 

Miabtm 
iafiiU 
Comm'u. 

Mlaltten 
Oft  Trial. 

CMamoai- 
canu. 

OnMd. 

Gcocfoe 

S8 
SI 
93 
11 

77 

10 
6 
0 

1,787 

1,076 

1,107 

807 

227 

lUiDOiS 

203 

Micfaigan 

3B7 
866 

ToUl 

« 

4,814 

963 

The  church  property  is  valued  at  $218,450. 

VIII.  WklshCalvinistio  Methodists. — The 
General  Assembly  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Church  met  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in 
October.  This  body  is  not  numerous,  but  is 
widely  scattered  over  the  country.  Provision 
was  made  for  educating  the  ministry,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  A  professorship  of  the 
Welsh  language  and  literature  was  arranged  for 
stadents  in  Marietta  College.  A  paper  is  pub- 
lished for  this  church  call^  the  Cay  FailL 

IX.  Mbthodist  Episcopal  Chubch  in 
Canada. — ^The  following  are  the  statistics  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada : 

y«t  IncraMt. 

Total  members 20,240  549 

Bunday-sohools 288  60 

Officers  and  teachers 2,129  842 

Scholars 15,650  8,843 

There  are  three  conferences;  the  l^iagara, 
the  Ontario,  and  the  Bay  Quinte.  The  General 
Conference  met  at  Ingersoll,  August  31st. 

X.  WBfiLBTAN  Methodist  Chuboh. — Gen- 
eral View. 


itelw.. 

OnTkteL 

lflBbt«n. 

0»THal. 

L  British  Conference— Great  Britain 

848,471 
19,96S 
68,681 
2.(V19 
»,660 
61,199 
15,021 

20,483 

880 

6,006 

167 

10,001 

8,489 

1,266 

1,282 
166 
282* 
81 
215 
406 
117 

178 

Ireland  and  Irish  MiBslons 

26 

Foreign  Missions.... 

T8* 

II.  French  Conference , 

4 

HL  Anstralian  Conference 

05 

IV.  Canada  Conference 

OB 

y.  Conference  of  Eastern  British  America 

28 

Total 

670,790 

42,281 

2888 

497 

There  are  also  872  ministers  classed  as  "  su- 
pernumeraries.'^ 

XL  Pbxmittv^k  Mbthodists. — ^The  Primitive 
Methodist  Church  in  England  reports  162,000 
members.  The  strength  of  this  church  is 
lai^elj  in  its  missions,  which  are  home  and 
coloniaL  Its  Missionary  Society  was  organized 
in  1848.  Its  progress  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures : 

Income  in  1848,  about $4,426 

1849,     "     19,010 

1856,     "     62,070 

1863,     "      81,275 

1869,     "     101,990 

The  society  has  81  home  stations  and  122 
missionaries ;  63  colonial  stations  and  80  mis- 
sionaries ;  one  foreign  station  aod  two  mission- 
aries. Total,  144  stations  and  204  missionaries. 
The  home  stations  are  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales;  the  colonial  in  Canada, 
Victoria,  Tasmania,  Queensland,  South  Austra- 
lia, New  South  Wales,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Church  in  Canada 

*  BxclutlTe  of  missionaries  Is  Ireland. 


reports  a  net  increase  of  221  members.  Eighty- 
eight  preachers  were  assigned  to  stations  at 
the  last  conference,  and  the  work  was  divided 
into  seven  districts. 

XII.  UinnsD  Mbthodist  Fbee  Cihtbohes. — 
The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches  of  England :  Home 
Circuits — itinerant  ministers,  269;  supernu- 
meraries, 18 ;  local  preachers,  8,809 ;  class-lead- 
ers, 4,099;  members,  62,888;  members  on 
trial,  5,786.  Foreign  Stations — ^Itinerant  min- 
isters, 84 ;  supernumeraries,  8 ;  members,  6,269. 
In  all,  there  are  68,157  members.  The  mis- 
sionary receipts  for  the  year  were  £7,800,  and 
the  expenditures,  £7,888.  The  receipts  of  the 
Beneficent  and  Superannuation  Fnnd  were 
£2,490  18s.  8d. ;  Local  Preachers'  Fund  (capi- 
tal), £2,548. 

aIII.  Methodist  New  Connection', — ^Tho 
Methodist  New  Connection  Church  in  England 
has,  in  tibe  various  mission-fields,  260  chapels, 
114  missionaries,  211  local  preachers,  10,050 
church  members,  625  probationers,  1,457  teach* 
ers,  and  10,085  Sunday  scholars. 
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XIV.  Methodist  Befobm  Uniox. — The  fol- 
lowing are  the  statistical  retarns  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Reform  Union  of  England :  Chapels  and 
preaching-places,  266 ;  preachers,  608 ;  preach- 
ers on  trial,  96 ;  leaders,  554 ;  members,  8,221 ; 
members  on  trial,  294;  schools,  175;  teachers, 
3,276 ;  scholars,  18,210. 

MEXICO,  a  repnblio  in  North  America. 
President,  Benito  Jaarez,  a  descendant  of  the 
Indian  race  of  Tapatecos,  bom  in  1807;  elected 
President  in  1861 ;  reelected  1867,  for  the  term 
from  1867  to  1871 ;  Vice-President  and  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Lerdo  de  Tejada;  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  M.  Saayedra  (1869) ;  Minister 
of  Justice,  J.  M.  Yglesias ;  Minister  of  Finance, 
M.  Romero  (December,  1867) ;  Minister  of  War 
and  of  Marine,  General  J.  Mejia  (Jnlj,  1867) ; 
Minister  of  Pablic  Works,  B.  Balcarcel.  The 
United  States  Government  was  represented  in 
Mexico,  in  1870,  by  T.  H.  Nelson,  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary. 
Don  J.  Mariscal  (accredited  Aagnst  11,  1869) 
was  minister  of  Mexico  at  Washington. 

The  estimates  of  the  area  and  population  of 
the  republic  have  always  been  greatly  at 
variance.  During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  a  new  division  of  the  country  into 
departments  was  introduced,  which  has  since 
been  abandoned,  the  Government  having  re- 
established the  old  division  into  States,  with 
some  slight  modifications  of  their  former  limits. 
The  following  table,  said  to  be  compiled  from 
the  latest  and  most  reliable  reports,  has  been 
published  by  Antonio  Garcia  y  Cubas,  in  the 
BoUtin  de  la  Sociedad  de  Geogrqfta  y  StadUtica 
de  la  Repiiiblica  mexieana,  1869,  No.  5 : 


STATES. 


Bonora 

Chibaahna 

Coahuila 

Nuevo-Lcon 

Tamanllpaa 

Ban  Laia  PutoeL 

Zacatecas 

Agnas  Calieates 

Barango 

Sioaloa 

Jallaco 

Colima 

Michuacan 

OaantOaato 

QaerStaro 

Mexico 

Hidalgo 

Horelos 

Guerrero 

Paebla 

TIascala 

Vera  Cruz 

Oajaca 

Tabasco 

ChlepSB 

Campeche 

Yacatan , 

Federal  District 

Lower  Calirornia(Ter.).. 


Total. 


Am  Easllah 


81.03B 
105,000 
68.990 
14,864 
SS,6Q0 
88,891 
90,586 
8,217 
43,«45 
85,9-^ 


9,898 

91,610 

11,180 

8,490 

9,699 

8,480 

1,898 

24,927 

11,761 

1,498 

97,483 

27,851 

19,717 

16,770 

96.084 

89,060 

81 

59,086 


PppvlfttlOB. 


761,668 


147,183 
179,971 

67,681 
171,000 
108,614 
897,7%( 
896.977 

86,576 
178,949 
161,157 
994,680 

48,649 
618,029 
674,000 
166,643 
699.810 
404,907 
121,409 
970,000 
830.000 
117,941 
880,976 
601,850 

83.707 
198,987 

86,458 
989,634 
99-».000 

21,000 


8,748,614 


InhAblUats 
p«riq.  milt. 


1.89 

1.79 

1.15 

11.88 

8.79 

18.77 

15.00 

89.00 

4.06 

6l99 

18.88 

90.38 

98.59 

78.53 

48.  TJ 

09.49 

47.69 

68.97 

11.14 

70.58 

78.78 

13.83 

99. 

6.58 

11.57 

8.31 

&65 

9,778.00 

0.36 


The  population  of  the  principal  cities,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  report,  was:  Mexico, 
200,000;  Guadalajara,  70,000 ;  Puebla,  76,600; 
Guani^jnato,  63,000;  Quer^taro,  47,670;  San 
Luis  Potosi,  88,581;  Colima,  81,000;  Morelia, 


25,000;  Oi^jacB,  25,000;  Merida,  28,500 ;  A^aaa 
Calientes,  22,534;  Campeche,  15,196;  Tolnea, 
12,000;  Pachuca,  12,000;  Zacatecas,  15,427; 
Durango,  12,449 ;  San  Cristobal,  10,475 ;  Chi- 
huahua, 12,000 ;  Culiacan,  10,000. 

The  budget  for  the  year  1868-1869  esti- 
mated the  total  revenue  at  $18,219,708,  and 
the  expenditure  at  $18,694,438.  In  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President,  however,  the  revenue 
is  reported  at  $18,750,000,  and  the  expendi- 
ture at  $18,500,000.  The  public  debt^  on 
August  1,  1865,  amounted  to  $317,357,250. 
The  republican  government  does  not  consider 
itself  responsible  for  the  loans  contracted  bj 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  nor  does  it  sanction 
the  pledge  of  the  customs  duties  made  to  the 
creditors  of  the  state  bj  Mayimilian,  on  Joiy 
80,  1866.  In  1856,  the  entire  debt  was  esti- 
mated at  $133,524,242,  which  included  a  for- 
eign debt  of  $52,750,000. 

The  army  of  the  republic  consisted,  in  1667, 
of  from  30,000  to  85,000  men. 

The  Ouadroi  B$tadUticos  (Mexico,  1870) 
contain  the  following  estimate  of  imports,  ex- 
ports, and  of  duties,  during  the  six  months 
from  July  1  to  December  81, 1869 : 

ImporU $8,580,090 1  Import  doty $3,9U,a04 

£xporU 6,815,784 1  Export  duty.....       981^9 

The  movement  of  shipping,  during  the  same 
period,  was  as  follows :  Entered,  806  vessels, 
burden  242,536  tons;  cleared,  366  vessel^ 
burden  226,473  tons. 

After  the  completion  of  the  railroad  from 
the  city  of  Mexico  to  Puebla,  thrown  open  to 
the  public  on  the  21st  of  September,  1869,  the 
entire  length  of  railroads  in  operation  within 
the  republic  was  304  miles.    The  aggregate 
length  of  telegraph  lines  amounted  to  2,804 
miles.    A  telegraphic  line  is  now  in  course  of 
construction  from  Monterey  to  Mler  on  the 
Rio  Grande ;  from  thence  it  will  be  extended, 
iDta  Camargo  and  Reynosa,  down  to  Mata- 
moros.    The   intended  connection  with   the 
Texas  line,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  would  plaee 
Mexico   in   direct   communication  with   the 
United  States  telegraph  system,  and  conse- 
quently with  Europe.    Grants  were  given  to 
telegni4)h  companies,  in  November,  1870,  to 
establish  Unes  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Galve^on, 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Minatitian,  and  a  line  via 
Yucatan  to  Cuba.    A  bill  for  the  constmction 
of  the  Tuxpan  Railroad  passed  Congress  dniingf 
its  last  session. 

The  political  sitnation  of  the  repnblio  in 
1870  was  very  unsettled^  the  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government  being  repeatedly  par- 
alyzed by  pronunciamientos  and  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  several  of  the  Stipes. 
On  December  80,  1869,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  in  San  Luis  Potosi  against  the  General 
Government  by  Generals  Aguirre,  Martinez, 
and  Laranaga,  and  the  officers  of  their  com- 
maud,  on  the  usual  pretext  that  President 
Juarez  had  acted  contrary  to  the  Constitution, 
and  had  rendered  no  account  to  the  people 
during  eleven  years.   The  pronunciados  there- 
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fore  resolved  to  refhse  to  recognize  the  Exec-  edlj  defeated  the  San  Lnis  Potosi  rebels  and 

ntlve,  but  to  recognize  Congress,  provided  it  captured  several  hundreds  of  them,  whom  he 

accepted  their  revolutionary  plan,  and  to  make  set  at  liberty,  in  accordance  with  his  promise, 

arrangements  for  a  new  election  of  Represent-  Colonel  Carillo  and  General  Bocha  suppressed 

atives.    Ag^rre  addressed  a  circular  to  vari-  the  movement  in  Jalisco,  and  Joined  the  troops 

Otis  members  of  Congress,  urging  them  to  of  the  Government  in  San  Luis  Potosi.    On 

take  steps  in  his  favor,  and  to  secure  the  ao-  the  18th  a  battle  was  fought  near  Olocosco, 

ceptance  of  the  plan  by-Congress  and  the  8n-  between  the  Government  forces  and  the  reb- 

preme  Court  of  Justice,  in  order  to  avoid  els,  under  command  of  General  Dominguez, 

bloodshed,  cautioning  them  to  consider  that  in  which  the  latter  were  completely  defeated, 

civil  war  would  otherwise  rend  the  republic.  losing  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners  and 

The  revolutionists  seized  180  bars  of  silver,  arms.    On  February  25th  the  commander  of 

belonging  to  the  English  minings  company  of  the  Federal  troops  made  a  successful  assault 

^  Catorce."    In  addition  to  the  forced  loan,  npon  the  city  of  Coaltepec,  capturing  many 

which  Agnirre  had  previously  levied  npon  the  prisoners,  horses,  and  arms,  and  scattering  the 

people,  he  decreed  that  all  property  should  rebels  in  all  directions.    The  chief  of  this  band 

pay  in  advance  one-third  of  the  taxes  for  ^e  of  insurrectionists  was  a  son  of  Santa  Anna, 

next  year.    After  allowing  his  soldiers  to  rob  The  report  of  these  successes  inspired  the 

houses  of  inoffensive  citizens,  he  demanded  Government  and  its  adherents  with  new  hope, 

one-third  of  all  licenses,  and  imposed  a  tax  as  it  was  no  longer  doubted  that  the  loyal 

ft-om  six  to  ten  dollars  on  a  thousand  on  all  army  would  remain  master  of  the  situation. 

landed  property.    General  Trevina  was  sent  Early  in  March  a  message  was  received  from 

to  San  Luis  Potosi,  commissioned  by  the  Gov-  General  Escobedo,  announcing  that  after  oc- 

emment  to  parley  with  the  rebels.    As  his  onpying  San  Luis  Potosi  and  gathering  the 

endeavors  had  no  practical  result.  Congress  materials  abandoned   by  the  rebel   General 

authorized  the  Executive  to  put  4,000  of  the  Aguirre  in  his  retreat  he  followed  np  the 

National  Guard  in  the  fidd,  and  to  use  1200,-  flying  rebels  with  a  portion  of  his  troops  and 

000  to  defray  th^  expenses  of  the  campaign,  overtook  them  the  second  day  after,  and  cap- 

The  Gt>vemors  of  Gnaninuato,  Yera  Cruz,  tured  600  men,  three  cannons,  and  ten  wagons. 

Oi^aca,  and  Hidalgo,  organized  troops  for  the  Among  the  prisoners  were  Generals  Exega 

national  service.    General  Escobedo  was  in-  and  Lewiston. 

trusted  with  the  command  of  the  Federal  While  pursuing  the  insurgents  on  the  Guada- 
troops,  and  immediately  set  out  for  San  Luis  li^ara  road,  Escobedo  came  up  with  the  in- 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  while  surgent  General  Garcia  de  Cardena,  and  de- 
General  Neri  occupied  Zacatecas,  the  Governor  feated  him  after  an  engagement  of  four  hours, 
of  that  State  having  pronounced  against  the  Many  of  the  rebel  officers  and  1,900  men  were 
General  Government  after  refusing  to  surrender  taken  prisoners,  and  all  their  artillery  was 
a  oondncta  which  he  had  seized,  togetJ^er  witii  captured.  General  Gallindo  defeated  the  pro- 
$150,000  abstracted  from  the  mint.  In  the  nunciados  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Sierra 
mean  wlule,  tiie  revolution  in  the  State  of  Puebla,  and  the  Government  troops  occupied 
Puebla  continued,  and  the  southern  portion  several  towns  in  the  State  of  Zacatecas.  Gen- 
of  Jalisco  also  pronounced  against  Juarez,  and  eral  Camacho  captured  the  town  of  Jalapa 
rose  in  anns»  In  Puebla  order  was  restored  after  a  sharp  fight,  making  many  prisoners, 
early  in  February,  but  in  San  Luis  Potosi  the  among  them  the  son  of  Santa  Anna.  After 
troops  of  the  Government  under  General  Bocha  these  decisive  reverses,  the  revolutionary  move- 
suffered  a  severe  defeat,  losing  twenty  pieces  ments  appeared  to  be  all  on  the  wane.  Gen- 
of  artillery.  The  revolutionary  geuerals,  Toledo  erals  Cardena  and  Huerta  had  succeeded  in 
and  Martinez,  formed  a  junction,  and  compelled  making  their  escape  with  some  500  men,  Gen- 
Escobedo  to  retire  to  San  Felipe,  and  subse-  eral  Toledo  had  about  the  same  number,  and 
quently  to  .  Guanajuato.  The  Government  these  two  bodies  were  all  that  was  left  of  the 
again  raised  4,000  men,  and  conferred  the  formidable  force  which  had  recently  menaced 
oommand-in-chief  of  all  the  Federal  troops  upon  the  Government. 
General  Alatorre.  The  Mexican  Congress  opened  its  sessions 

Congress  closed  its  ses&on  on  January  22d,  on  the  1st  of  April.    The  President  sent  in  the 

to  reassemble  early  in  April.    The  condition  following  message : 

of  the  country  at  this  time  was  more  unsettled  j^  pleases  me  to-day  to  congratulate  Congross  upon 

than  at  any  previous  period  since  the  downfall  the  reopeulnff  of  ita  seaBions  upon  the  day  fixed  by 

of  Maximilian.  the  Constitution.    During  your  veiy  short  recess  of 

Fortunately  for  the  (Government,  there  was  *^?  months  the  rebeUion  which  originated  in  San 

^."^T    i:  *"V'"''  v«  vT^****««iAu,  w«w*«     «w  j^^^  ^^^  Zacatecas  has  been  promptly  and  eflfectual- 

an  utter  lack  of  harm<Hiy  among  the  revolu-  ly  repressed.  We  can  with  reason  hope  in  the  future, 

tionists.    Among  the  dozens  of  proclamations  relying  with  the  fullest  confidence  upon  the  national 

which  had  been  issued  by  as  many  revolution-  good-will,  and  the  firm  support  with  which  public 

ary  parties  and  bands,  no  two  had  pronounced  opinion  sustains  and  has  sustained  the  legiumate 

forjhe  same  leader?  During  the  month  of  ^^^^^^^f'^^^l'ZTi^^^^^^ 

February,  the  Government  gamed  several  im-  paring  and  combining  the  elements  of  a  rebellion  of 

portant  successes.    General  Escobedo  repeat-  greater  magnitude  than  any  since  the  termination  of 
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bj  all  good  citizens,  who  oaloulftte  that  hopes  for  institutious  and  aid  i 

the  future  of  Mexico  lie  only  in  peace  and  legal  order,  republic  in  the  future. 

The  armj  has  fouffht  with  loyalty  and  valor,  and  de-  Keoeiye,^  citizen  deputies^  my  sincere  wishes  for 

serves  the  nationiu  esteem.    After  having  destroyed  .prudence  In  your  deliberations,  in  order  that  great 

the  principal  forces  of  the  revolutionists,  it  has  ao-  good  and  national  prosperity  may  be  obtained, 
tively  pursued  those  which  remain  and  some  small 

bands  which  still  sustain  themselves  under  the  The  finanoial  report  of  Minister  Romero  con- 
shadow  of  rebellion.  Congress  conferred  upon  the  iained  the  following  passage  on  the  ^^free 
Executive  various  important  powers,  and  decre^  j^^j^^jj  /^^^^  i^^^  question: 
the  suspension  of  some  guarantees  for  a  proper  period,  ^  / -^  "  •  . 
in  order  to  secure  the  redstablishment  of  peace.  Djp-  ^  Conmss  saw  proper  at  the  last  session  to  approve, 
on  now  returning  this  trust  to  Congress,  it  is  a  satis-  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  not  merely  the  oontinua- 
faction  to  the  Executive  to  manifest  that  he  has  made  lion  of  the  free  zone  in  the  State  of  Tamaoiipes,  but 
the  least  possible  use  thereof,  endeavoring  to  fhlfll  its  extension  into  the  States  of  Chihuahua  and  Co*- 
hts  duty  faithfully.  The  Executive  is  able  to  say  bulla.  The  oi)inion  of  the  Executive  on  this  delioato 
that  he  has  only  made  use  of  these  powers  in  mat-  subject  was  minutely  set  before  Congress  during  ths 
ters  relative  to  the  organization  of  the  army  and  in  discussion  which  took  place  at  that  time.  The  Ex- 
declaring  the  criminality  of  the  rebels.  At  the  ecutive  still  hopes,  ftom  the  patriotism  and  sound 
same  time  he  has  been  careful  to  respect  individual  judgment  of  the  Honse^  that,  upon  a  renewed  disea»- 
rights,  and  has  maintained  intact  full  liberty  of  the  slon  of  the  matter,  it  wiU  determine  to  reoonsider  its 
press,  not  even  directing,  in  the  case  of  some  abuses  former  resolution,  and  will  think  proper  to  decree 
tbereoy,  the  proceedings  authorized  by  law.  It  was  the  abolishment  of  the  "free  zone"  in  Tamanlipas, 
necessary  to  establish  military  authority,  declaring  or  at  least  to  limit  that  privilege  in  such  manner  as 
the  States  of  Jalisco,  Quer^taro,  aqd  Zacatecas,  to  be  the  interest  of  the  Treasury  and  le^timate  trade 
in  a  state  of  siege ;  but  it  has  now  been  nused  from  require. 

thse  States  and  the  people  directed  to  proceed  to  the  ^-.     . ,         vt    x    «    i  •              •     x  ^i.    m 

election  in  the  States  of  Quer^taro  and  Zacatecas  of  On  the  Bubject  of  claims  agamst  the  Treas- 

ofBcers  duly  nominated  there.  nry,  Befior  Bomero  announced  that,  since  the 

With  reference  to  the  pubUc  Treasum  the  Execa-  28th  of  February,  the  total  amount  presented 

tive  has  not  made  use  ofthe  powers  which  Congress  for  liquidation  and  payment  had  been  $29,- 

oonferred  upon  him :  nevertheless,  dunng  this  time  Qi  q  ogTr  ^p  «ri,;«i.  4-uLwL  v-^  v^^*  ..^^i^^:.^ 

all  the  various  brandies  of  adminiJtration  have  been  UhlVA.^J  ^^r^  .^J^^.  ^^^^J^^^ 

properly  conducted,  without  making  any  irregidar  fo, 954, 947,   and  rejected  $0,896,895,   learing 

exactions,  without  anticipating  the  imposts  and  taxes,  pending  $18,662,484.    The  aboTO  claims  did 

and  without  making  any  contracts  or  oompromises  not  include  the  foreign  debt. 

wWch  leave  a  burden  upon  the  Treasuiy.  Congress  passed  the  law,  by  a  vote  of  96  to 
The  public  improvements  provided  for  in  the  ap-  ne%  •  ^^t^'^^y^  ««*»"»  "j  «  tvw  vi.  i^w  w, 
propriation  bill  have  also  been  continued  as  far  ks  ?*»  2?  conformity  with  a  recommendation  of 
possible,  and  the  payment  of  the  subventions  decreed  the  President,  granting  an  extension  for  one  year 
nas  not  been  suspended,  as,  for  example,  that  on  be-  of  the  law  suspending  the  writ  of  hdbeai  eorptM. 
half  of  the  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  Raih^ad.  At  the  The  president,  in  urging  this  measure  upon 
same  time  the  proper  amounts  for  the  establishment  +i.^  of*/»«*:/v«  ^4?n««.-«A««  o*«*^^  ♦!,«♦  <.i«.i.^«..i. 
of  new  telegrapLl&ies  have  been  set  apart;,  as,  for  ex-  JJ®  attention  of  Congress,  stated  that,  although 
ample,  those  of  Guerrero^  Morelia,  and  Durango.  In  the  revolutionary  movements  had  been  sup- 
order  to  meet  these  obligations,  among  the  g^reater  pressed  for  the  time  heing,  the  situation  was 
of  which  have  been  those  required  for  miUtaiy  atill  very  critical.     Commerce  and  industry 

^Ft^^"hl'vl^&:lS'dX%hr.,*SSj  were  everywhere  pr<«trated,  and  tra^^Uing 
of  the  year  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  impost  ^^  becoming  more  and  more  insecure.  Stages 
duties  u  received.  Were  robbed  almost  every  daj,  and  passengers 
The  equalization  of  the  national  revenues  with  the  left  naked  on  the  road.  Under  these  circnm- 
national  expenses  will  merit,  without  doubt,  the  stances,  public  credit  was  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
pnncipal  attention  of  Congress  in  this  period  of  its  «^^  xv  J  t««„«,^  «,«.  «,.«w..  *^  ^^i^ul  ^"!2 
sessions,  which  is  especialTv  designed  fo?the  discus-  ^^  *P®  Treasury  was  unable  to  meet  the  most 
sion  of  the  appropriation  bill.  The  grave  Importance  prwsmg  aemands.  The  local  and  State  govem- 
of  this  matter  and  the  necessity  of  not  disregarding  ments  in  various  parts  of  the  republic  were 
the  various  branches  of  administration  are  increased  enforcing  what  they  called  "voluntary  con- 
by  the  danger  of  new  disturbances  being  occasioned,  tributions  " 


effectually  in  diminishing  very  much  the  number  of  ©ral  Vega.  The  captain  protested,  and  cliumed 

these  grave  crimes.    Unfortunately,  there  yet  occur  ai  aaa  ^  a^^  Av«  !,![•  ;i»4-^«44/v,*      n«  "u-««.  i«*.k 

some  Sises  of  kidnappmg,  and,  therefore,  tie  Presi-  fj'^  *  ^^3^  ^^^  ^®5  ^e^^tio"-     OnMay  19th 

dent  has  thought  it  might  accord  with  public  opinion  the  Steamer  was  seued  by  Oeneru  Vega. 

that  he  should  recommend  the  continuance  of  the  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  cresting 

law  for  another  year.                a  Senate,  passed  Congress,  on  April  28th,  by  a 

Among  the  projects  of  generd  utihty,  that  which  is  yote  of  106  yeas  to  49  nays,  and  was  submitted 

of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  opening  of  a  canal  ^^  +t^  a***^^^  ll^m^^All                     "*"*"'^ 

through  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepo^  for  the  purpose  .  ^^^  °**^^  ^?^  ratifloation.  ^      .     ^     ^ 

of  opening  communication  between  the  two  oceans.  ^he  revolutionist  General  Garcia  Cardena, 

A  report  nas  already  been  presented  on  this  subject,  after  again  organizing  a  numerous  band,  at- 

and  the  ^cecutive  especially  recommends  Congress  tacked  the  town  of  TuchipOa,  on  May  Tth,  and 

P^'eriSd'of  Us  s^^ioS^s?^          ""  ^        ^  ^^  '•^P^^*^  ?  t^«  CuemavaSi  InsurientTwere 

If  it  be  possible,  als'o,  for  Congress  to  occupy  itself  »^»o  defeated,  and  fled  into  the  State  of  Pnebla. 

upon  the  report  which  ha^  been  presented  with  ref-  The  forces  of  General  Martinez,  about  ^re 
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hundred  men,  abandoned  their  commander  in  and  foreigners  were  anmolested.    The  prison- 

a  body,  and  sarrendered  to  the  Goyemment.  ers  were  all  released,  with  the  exception  of 

The  national  Congress  adjourned  on  the  81  st  Mejia,  of  the  Paymaster's  Department,  a  son  of 

of  May.    President  Jnarex,  in  his  closing  mes-  the  Minister  of  War.    The  United  States  consul 

sage,  said  the  revolutionists  in  8an  LnisPotosi  nrged  his  release,  but  Yiscayno  replied  that  his 

and  Zacateoas  had  been    reduced  to  petty  orders  were  positive  to  keep  him  prisoner. 

bands,  and  that  measures  had  been  taken  by  At  the  request  oftbe  Mexican  authorities,  the 

the  Government,  in  oodperation  with  Congress,  United  States  consul  at  Guaymas  sent  the  United 

which  would  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  States  steamer-of-war  Mohican  in  pursuit  of 

country  in  fhture.    The  financial  exigencies  of  the  steamer  Forward,  as  it  was  thought  that 

tlie  times,  however,  had  not  been  fbUy  pro-  the  latter  would  visit  La  Paz,  San  Bias,  Mazat- 

videdfor.    Owing  to  the  recent  invasion  of  lan,  and  other  points.    The  steamer  Mohican 

Mexican  soil  by  the  Guatemalians,  President  came  up  with  tne  Forward  near  the  mouth  of 

Juarez  asked  for  a  special  aession  of  Congress,  the  river  Teceapane.    The  Forward,  cbrawing 

but  this  request  was  denied.  but  little  water,  steamed  up  the  river,  and  the 

On  the  1 1th  of  May  a  disastrous  earthquake  commander  of  the  Mohican,  in  view  of  the  im- 
took  place  at  Miahutta.  All  the  churches  and  possibility  of  .passing  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
nearly  all  the  dwellings  of  the  town  and  vi-  river,  immediately  manned  the  small  boats  for 
cinity  were  destroyed.  Near  Pochutta  the  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  pursuit  of  the  For- 
roads  were  blocked  up  by  immense  rocks  which  wai^d.  Of  this  expedition  Lieutenant  J.  M.  Wain- 
had  fallen  from  the  mountain-sides.  The  loss  wright,  of  the  Mohican,  was  placed  in  com- 
of  life  was  considerable.  mand  by  the  officer  commanding  the  United 

General  Martinez,  having  been  abandoned  States  war-vessel.    On  reaching  a  distance 

by  his  troops  at  San  Luis  Potoei,  succeeded  about  forty  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Forward 

in  rallying  two  thousand  fresh   revolution-  was  discovered  in  the  river  apparently  at  an- 

ists,  with  whom  he  fought  his  way  with  va-  chor  and  abandoned.    lieutenant  Wain wright, 

rying  success  to  the  Mexican  border,  where  therefore,  ordered  her  to  be  boarded,  and  in  so 

he  invested   the   city   of  Matamoras.     The  doing  the  moment  he  and  his  men  reached  her 

appearance  of  the  rebels  before  the  city  oc-  deck,  they  were  fired  upon  from  the  bushes 

casioned  the  greatest  alarm  among  the  inhabit-  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  artiUery  and 

ants,  although  a  strong  force,  under  General  musketiy,  resulting  in  the  killing  of  Lieutenant 

Palacios  occupied  the  place,  and  a  large  num->  Wainwright,  one  seaman,  and  the  wounding  of 

ber  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  the  five  other  seamen.    The  lieutenant  did  not  die 

n^ighboriug  country  fled  across  the  river,  to  immediately,  but  was  able  to  order  the  Forward 

seek  refuge  on  American  soil.    The  town  of  to  be  set  on  fire,  which  was  accordingly  done, 

Brownsville,  opposite  Matamoras,  in  particular,  when  they  retired  from  her  in  the  boats  on 

was  soon  filled  with  American  reftigees.    By  a  which  they  came.    The  pirate  was  burned  up 

rapid  concentration  of  troops  the  generals  of  completely.    Yiscayno,  the  commander  of  the 

the  national  Government  succeeded,  however,  expedition,  had  gone  on  shore  with  his  men 

in  routing  the  rebel  Gleneral  Martinez,  and  in  and  arms,  and  it  was  his  force  which  fired 

captnring  a  number  of  prominent  officers  be-  upon  Wainwright. 

lonong  to  his  command.  An  exciting  discussion  was  kept  up  by  the 

The  city  of  Guaymas  was  surprised  on  the  press  of  the  capital  and  the  country  as  to  the 

28th  of  May,  by  an  armed  force  under  Colonel  right  of  American  men-of-war  to  exercise  au- 

Yisoayno^  whose  command  was  in  the  interest  thority  in  one  of  the  rivers  of  Mexican  terri-  • 

of  General  Placido  Yega.    The  troops  landed  tory,  forty  miles  from  the  mouth  thereof.     In 

from  the  steamer  Forward,  formerly  an  £ng-  defence  of  the  Americans,  it  was  urged  that 

lish  gunboat,  and  entered  the  city  without  op-  the  pirate  Forward  had  on  board  property 

position.    The  coUector  of  customs  was  seized,  of  .^erican  citizens,  taken  piratically  from 

possession  of  the  custom-house  taken,  and  no-  American  merchants  at    Guaymas,   to    the 

tioe  given  to  the  citizens  to  pay  the  outstanding  amount  of  about  $18,000,  and  that,  in  the  ab- 

dnes,  which  were  estimated  at  $100,000,  and  sence  of  Mexican  war-vessels  on  the  coast,  the 

which  amount  was  collected.    The  invader  Mexican  authorities,  Davelas  and  Sepulveda, 

carried  away  two  vessels,  and  5,000  muskets  had  admitted  their  inability  to  protect  not  only 

which  they  had  seized  in  the  city.    The  United  the  interests  of  foreign  merchants  along  the 

States  consul  protested  against  the  seizure  of  coast,  but  those  of  their  own  nationality,  and 

the  arms.    Forty  tons  of  coal  were  tdcen  from  had  accordingly  requested  the  commander  of 

the  Northern  Transportation  Company,  and  a  the  Mohican  to  give  chase  to  the  Forward, 

draft  on  Ortis  Brothers  given  in  payment.    A  Early  in  July  the  rebel  Generals  Negrete  and 

demand  for  $25,000  was  made  upon  the  same  Yilla  were  captured.    As  Negrete  is  one  of 

firm,  and  the  money  not  forthcoming,  $50,000  the  most  popular  Mexican  generals,  petitions 

of  merchandise  was  seized.    The  Government  for  his  pardon  were  sent  in  from  all  parts  of 

troops  appearing  on  the  29th,  Yiscayno  evacu*  the  conntry,  and  many  of  the  public  journals 

ated  the  place,  the  Forward  steaming  out  of  strongly  supported  the  popular  demand  for  his 

the  harbor  with  the  sailing-vessels  in  tow.  release.    The  prisoner  had  been  taken  to  jail, 

During  the  occupation  order  was  maintained,  but,  as  the  Government  feared  his  forcible  liber- 
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ation  by  a  mob,  he  was  afterward  transferred  internal  (^ucstionB.    He  has  thouglit  it  hia  duty  to 

to  Santa  Teresa  prison,  and  turned  over  to  the  «o?^J  ^^^.  ^J^^^i  the joverelgnty  of  the 

.»iiu«.«.  •^fi.^.ut^.       TK«  A^^  Axii^^rfn^  ♦i.A  "id  States,  and  await  the  aotion  of  Congress  in  enp- 

mditary  authorities.     The  d^  foUowing;  the  p^  ^^^   ^^  rules  by  which  he  should  gofem  his  oo^ 

arrest,  a  publio  meeting  of  the  sympathizers  auct  in  these  grave  aifaira,  which  so  directly  affect 
of  Negrete  was  held  at  the  Plaza  Armas,  the  eesendal  bases  of  the  Federal  system.  Tne  Ez- 
Speeches  were  made  imploring  clemency  for  ecutivewill  present  his  ^an  of  action,  not  with  ^o 
tlie  prisoners.  The  multitude  shouted,  **  Death  pwtenw  ofpossessmg  suacient wisdom  in sudbdi^^ 
"  f  "^"^*  °-  iv  ^ /r  X  T  J  • «  Tw^L  n  xv  c»dt  and  deucate  questions,  but  on  account  of  his  do- 
to  Juarez !  "  Death  to  Lerdo  I  While  the  gi^e  that  they  be  considered  with  all  the  speed  which 
meeting  was  going  on,  a  crowd  surrounded  they  deserre,  in  order  that  the  wisdom  of  Congress 
Teresa  prison,  threatening  to  rescue  the  pris-  may  provide  the  most  necessary  rules,  for  the  au- 
oner.  Two  companies  of  infantry  arrived  and  thoriues  of  the  Union  to  adopt  in  these  cases,  in  a, 
dispersed  them.  Another  crowd  invaded  the  ^TsStBT"^  sovereignty  of 
cathedral,  and  began  ringing  the  bells.  They  There  also  remidned  pending  the  prqjectoonoeming 
were  also  dispersed  by  the  troops.  The  Le-  the  regulations  of  mints,  and  the  projects  for  a  con- 
gislatures  of  several  States  and  the  public  au-  <»B«;n  for  the  opening  of  the  Tehuantepco  Canal, 

thorities  of  some  of  the  larger  cities  were  also  ^^^b  "^  *^■^^  prove  pracUwible,  will  be  of  great 

,       J  ,  .  vi  wi*«  **"»*'.  ^»'*«'»  "^^^^'T'  importance  to  the  republic,  and  to  the  commeroe  of 

convened,  and  Jomed  m  petitioning  the  rresi-  the  whole  world. 

dent  to  exercise  his  pardoning  power  in  case  There  will  be  speedUy  presented  seyeral  projects 
the  trial  should  result  in  a  sentence  of  death,  of  laws,  oonoemin^  some  points  relative  to  the  ad- 
Some  of  them  sent  special  commissioners  to  ministration  of  justioe,  and  to  public  inj^^^ 
4.1.^  ^«^u<.i  4.^  «,v«„^«  4.v^:.  ^»4.u:^.»a  4-^  *i» A  -D^^c  There  will  also  be  submitted  a  plan  for  the  estab- 
the  capital  to  convey  their  petihons  to  t^  llshment  of  coast-guard  vessels,  the  necessity  for 
ident.  The  rebel  General  reoro  Martmez,  which  is  provedanew  by  the  recent  painful  occurrence 
shortly  after  his  defeat  at  Oharco  Escondido,  at  Guayamas.  With  the  object  of  obtaining  suoh 
appeared  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  at  the  vessels  speedily,  the  Executive  has  ^[ready  sent  an 

head  of  a  Btrong  cavalry  fo«e;  and  thence  -^^f  IS^^T^^^  -  •S^p'St d'l^^- 

Droceeded  to  VaUe  del  Maiz,  m  the  State  of  tures  requires  a  special  consideration  of  every  thing 

San  Luis  Potosi.    He  also  issued  a  proclama-  which  may  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  tne  oon- 

tion  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  dition  of  the  Treasury.    Undoubtedly  Congress  win 

attributinc  his  recent  defeat  to  the  treachery  "J^ef  ii  OTS^fto^r^S^Ue^^       ib^f^n^  '' 

of  Generals  Trevino  and  Naranjo,  and  promis-  ^uhThl n'faSLity  for "wour Js,  wShShidTto'p^ 

ing  an  early  return,  and  their  relief  from  their  vide  for  all  the  indispensable  requisites  for  the  buo- 

present  tyrannical  government.    He  kept  np  oessful  pro^ss  of  the  administration, 

correspondence  with  the  revolutionists  on  the  ,  The  patootism  and  enlightemnent  which  guide  you 

Bio  Grand^  whom  he  Btimnla^  to  action.  On  -■rSltSS?rtU^'V«S?'in"3r'Si^ 

the  night  of  Jnly  22d  a  band  of  the  latter,  who  &,  0,9  hkrhe»t  good  and  proaperily  of  the  republic 

n^ tStSRn'l£Zo"SI?tf  1^^^^  ^  «>«  diBcnaaion  which  took  place  on  the 

new  tne  attaoic  onMatamoras.   ine  armea  con  ^^    question,  a  majority  of  the  deputies 

ZfrtT&'ir;*M'rerup"Br;  expre^ythemsSves  i?  Ur  of  a  ^n\rons 

rocketeto.gi.en«.iceof\eirappro«,|toac-  ^STMSSJSTdJTiar^lSf^ 

complices  in  Matamoras,  but  General  Palacio,  """"  j"^""""""  ";•»*"  "«>_  ^.■^0^0,  ^»h>u>o,  <u>u. 

the  aommander  of  the  prison,  had  timely  inl  Saavedra,  wereendeaTormg  to  introduce  some 

formation,  and  he  cansid  Carlos  Sanchez  and  r«*n**??f;    Th«  amnesty  was  joted  on  8ep- 

AndresValdovinos  to  be  arrested;  these  two  teinberSith.    The  President  returned  the  bdl 

confessed  their  implication,  and  repealed  what  *?  ,9®T*^  T-*!?  "» ""S?^*"*-  ^^''^  "^ 

they  knew  of  the  plot  '"^Z  «'*"««*>d  »*!  «"^  Y^""^  ^l^  "»*  tHr*^*^ 

On  September  10th,  Congress  was  reopened,  ^^  ^fS'^-  ,<^n  October  18th  the  bUl  was 

and  addressed  by  the  President  of  the  re-  ?°^7  f"^^  ^^  ^^^  ^S^<>^^r^  ^  «»»  foDow- 

publio  as  follows:  mg  shape:                               „         „ 

Halls  of  Coxressss  of  tbb  Uxioh,  Mkzzoo,  1 

Citizen  Deputixs:  We  may  oonffratulate  ourselves  OeU)b€r  IS^  I&IO.         f 

uj>on  seeing  peace  reestablished  throughout  the  en<  AimcLE  1.  Amnesty  is  conceded  to  allpersons  who, 

tire  nation.    A  few  parties  of  armed  men,  which  up  to  the  19th  of  the  month  of  last  September,  may 

remained  on  foot  after  the  insurrection  of  San  Luis  have  been  guilty  of  infidelity  to  the  oonntiy,  of  sedi- 

and  Zacatecas.  have  been  actively  pursued  until  they  tion,  conspiracy,  and  other  crimes  against  the  poUie 

were  dissolvea.    An  equal  and  just  meed  of  applause  order,  as  also  the  militaiy  men  who,  up  to  the  aame 

should  be  paid,  as  well  to  the  good  citizens  who  com-  date,  may  have  deserted. 

pose  the  army,  as  to  the  worthy  authorities  and  forces  Ainr.  2.  There  are  not  comprehended  in  the  present 
of  the  States,  which  valiantly  and  patriotically  com-  amnesty— First,  the  regents  and  deputies  of  the  so- 
bated  the  rebellion.  called  empire ;  second,  Uie  generals  who  oommaaded 

One  of  the  first  and  most  beneficent  results  of  peace  divisions  of  bodies  of  the  army  who  may  have  passed 

IS  tbe  general  security  for  persons  and  property  which  over  to  the  invaders. 

is  now  enjoyed,  not  only  in  the  settlements,  but  also  Abt.  S.  Every  nerson  embraced  in  the  two  fonnar 

upon  the  routes  of  travel.    The  law  of  Congress  fractions,  whose  mte  may  have  been  defined  by  the 

against  robbery  and  kidnapping  has  been  eifeotive  Executive  of  the  Union,  will  ei\joy  with  all  its  pleni- 

for  the  repression  of  the  evQs  caused  by  the  prevar-  tude  the  favor  of  the  present  amnesty, 

lenoe  of  these  crimes.  Abt.  i.  The  Executive  is  authorized  to  extend  it  to 

The  Executive  will  immediately  submit,  for  the  individuals  excepted  in  article  two,  when,  in  the  judg-> 

consideration  of  Congress,  the  facts  concerning  the  inent  of  the  same  Executive,  the  publio  peace  may 

difliculties  which  have  arisen  in  some  States  about  not  be  compromised. 
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AitT.  6.  AUperBODBpardoned, 'whAtevermaybe  the  tlie  repablic,  many  insnrgents,  who  had  been 

St^^^id^'it  nbeiT^^and  k°ThS^^^  secreted  in  the  monntains  and  small  towns, 

tirSv^l  chVes  op'^ti&ll  which  may"brSJtituted  reported  themselves  to  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 

for  tae  crimes  mentioned.  ernment. 

AsT.  6.  The  present  omnestyleaves  untouched  the  Congress  anthorized  the  Governor  of  the 

riffhta  of  third  parties,  and  those  of  the  nation  by  the  State  of  Mexico,  Don  Mariano  Riva  Palacio,  to 

'^1^.^  T^^p^d^^^^^^^^                    return  to  the  ^^^^f, »  f^J^f^  ^^T  laying  a  railway  from 

fun  eigoyment  of  their  civil  and  political  rights,  are  *??  capital  to  Tolnca,  with  a  branch  to  Ouan- 

neitherentitled  to  the  rig[ht  to  return  to  employments,  titlan,  the  road  to  be  completed  withm  six 

charges,  grades,  decorations,  salaries,  pensions,  and  years  from  the  end  of  September,  1870.     A 

daims  upon  the  public  pawn-shops,  nor  for  the  pav-  tm  ^^g  ajg^  passed,  firantinff  to  a  company 

ments  of  credits  agamst  the  Treasury  and  other  fa-  ^i.  _  ««:-r:i«/««  J^^  ^^-^^Zn^^i^^^  4-a1»/««a*n1^  i;««r. 

vers  and  emolumeXof  which  they  iay  now  be  de-  ^^  pnvilege  of  constructing  a  telegraph-lme 

prived,  according  to  the  laws.  trom  i  ncatan  to  Havana. 

Abt.  8.  All  the  pecuniaiy  penalties  imposed  shall  Mr.  Nelson,  the  United  States  minister,  ad- 
be  remitted  and  have  no  ene«t.  The  goods  embar-  dressed  a  communication  to  the  Mexican  Gov- 
goed  or  confiscated  shaU  be  immediately  ret^  ernment,  asking  leave  for  the  exploration  of 
the  mterested  parties  in  the  condition  in  which  they  .i,^  To+i,w»«»  /v*  t«i,«-«*a,*o.«  j.^  «  %»rv«,w»:— «^«» 
may  be  found,  provided  that  they  may  not  have  been  ^\^  IsthnaUB  of  Tehuantepeo,  by  a  commission 
alienated.  of  American  engineers,  who  should  report  re- 

Abt.  9.  The  Executive  in  canring  out  this  law  will  garding  the  practicability  of  opening  an  inter- 
indicate  ^e  term  of  one  month,  counted  from  the  oceanic  canal ;  he  also  expressed  a  desire  that 
promulgation  m  such  aipital  of  a  district  for  the  pre-  Mexican  engineers  should  take  part  in 
sentation  of  those  pardoned  who  may  be  found  with  ^™^  j»i.^iv«i*  cA^u«y«^D  duvuxu  i^^^  i,tu.v  ii* 
aims  in  their  hands.  ^^^  expedition.    President  Juarez  immediately 

AsT.  10.  The  individuals  who,by  failure  of  pre-  gave  the  permission,  and  promised  to  name  a 

sentation  in  the  time  fixed  by  the  Executive  conform-  commission  of  engineers  to  assist  in  the  survey. 

th^  ^*^n\^IXn'''^o  al'^^^  '^^^  ^°^*®^  ^***®®  exploring  expedition  reached 

doel'STtwmpJeheid.'^^UejS^^  *^®  .1?*^^?«  about  the  mid^e  of  November, 

laws  in  force  and  by  competent  judges,  and  in  no  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  JAexican  commis- 

case  according  to  the  laws  of  January  26, 1862,  Jan-  sioners.    The  latter  left  for  the  isthmus  on 

UM7  29,  and  August  16, 1868,  and  August  12, 1867,  November  24th.    Immediately  after  their  arri- 

which  are  now  declared  definitely  ^nulled.  ^^  ^^^  expedition  started  for  Minatitlan,  and 

AjST.  11.  I  ne  persons  comprenendea  m  tue  ezcep-  ,     '      j.-l  •    i  v 

tiona  of  article  two  will  not  be  condemned  to  death  DegOQ  their  labors. 

for  the  crimes  committed  up  to  date  of  publication  of  On  November  23d,  Congress  passed  the  bill 

this  law,  and  those  upon  whom  that  penalty  according  wanting  a  concession  to  Messrs.  Mason  and 

to  article  twen^-three  of  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  %att,  for  the  construction  of  three  Unes  of 

im^sed,  will  te  commuted  to  greatest  possible  ex-  raUro^-one  fi-om  Vera  Ornz  to  some  point 

GEKONIMO  ELIZONDO.  President  of  Congress,  on  the  proposed  line  of  the  Tehuantepec  Rail- 

QuuLLRSMo  Vallv,  Jxsus  Alfabo,  Secretaries.  road ;  a  second  from  Lizardo  or  other  point  on 

T            1-            •XI.  XI.  X        X.       ji  •     -^«  1  the  above  first  line  to  Ouernavaca;  and  the 

In  compbance  with  that  mentioned  m  article  ^^^^  ^^^^  Ouernavaca,  or  some  other  point  on 

nme  of  the  foregoing  law,  the  President  of  the  ^he  second  line,  to  Acapulco,  or  some  other 

republic  thought  best  to  decree  the  foUowmg  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  p^ifi^  q J^^^  \i^  the  State  of 

^^^^^ '  Oaiaca,  Guerrero,  or  Michoacan. 

Grvjai  IN  raa  National  Palacb  OF  :»|faxico, )  fhe  session  of  Congress  was  brought  to  a 

To  Manual  Saavedra,  janU^o/G^b^^  ^  close  on  December  15th,  when  Prerfdent  Jw^^ 

AsncLB  1.  In  the  term  of  one  month,  oounting  from  made  a  speech,  m  the  course  of  which  he  stated 

the  pomnlgation  of  this  law  at  the  capitals  of  each  that  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  amity  between 

district,  the  pardoned  who  may  be  found  with  arms  Mexico  and  Italy  had  been  signed  by  the  latter 


befon  the  respeotive  poUtical  ohle&,  and  in  the  States  sume  her  former  relations  with  foreign  powers, 

before  the  corresponding  governors,  or  before  the  An  insurrection,  which  had  broken  out  in 

political  chiefe  of  the  districts.           -  ,     ,.     .  the  State  of  Guerrero,  under  the  leadership  of 

-J^'  \  The  poUtical  authonties  of  the  distncta  j^^arez,  threatened  to  assume  alarming  proper- 

before  whom  the  pardoned  present  themselves  will  fr^       vT'x^^-  -^^-^-^«4.«;i  i.^  i«+^«  r,^Zs^n  4-^ 

note  down  their  nimei  and  tlie  day  of  their  presen-  tions,  but  was  represented  by  later  reports  to 

tation,  giving  cognizance  of  it  to  the  governors  in  be  wamng. 

order  that  they  may  inform  the  Minister  of  Gober-  Notwithstanding  the  continued  prevalence 

°*?**°'«  m.-  ....  1.  J  of  insurrections,  there  were  many  evidences 
by^y'ofrqrr^".rt'^'^ir?goTd''no'?t  ofimprovement'  Schools  were  enco«r«jged  m 
made  personally  It  will  be  ratified  afterward  by  the  all  parts  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  State  gov- 
same  interested  parties.  Therefore  I  order  that  it  ernments  favored  the  establishment  of  tele- 
shall  be  printed,  published,  and  circulated,  for  its  ful-  crraphio  lines.  The  Legislature  authorized  the 
filmed*-  BENITO  J'UABEZ.  |x^cutive  to  construct  a  line  from^  Ouicatlan 
The  amnesty  law  was  immediately  carried  to  the  frontier  of  Puebla  eta  the  Mixteca.  In 
into  effect^  by  the  release  from  prison  of  Gen-  Vera  Cruz  a  committee  was  formed,  under  the 
eral  Negrete  and  many  other  late  revolution-  presidency  of  Governor  Hernandez,  for  the  es- 
ists.    As  the  news  became  known  throughout  tablishment  of  telegraphic  lines  throughout 
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the  State,  one  to  be  oonstnioted  at  once  from  levy  taxes  to  aid  them  either  by  way  of  dona- 

Vera  Ctvlz  to  Minatitian.    The  government  of  tion  or  of  snbsoriptions  to  stock,  first  sabmit- 

Sonera  projeot'ed  a  line  from  Gnayamas,  f>ia  ting  the  question  of  the  proposed  aid  to  a  vote 

Hermosillo  and  Ures,  to  the  frontier  of  Arizona  of  the  people.    Under  these  acts  aid  had  been 

Territory.    The  wires  from  the  city  of  Mexico  voted  to  railroad  corporations  in  various  forms 

and  from  Matamoras  were  to  be   connected  to  the  amount  of  upward  of  $6,000,000,  and 

with  the  Texas  lines  at  Piedras  Kegras.  township  and  city  bonds  to  a  considerable 

MICHIGAN.    At  the  general  election,  held  amount  had   been  issued  and  delivered   to 

November  8th,  the  vote  for  Governor  was  as  various  corporatioDB.    The  larger  portion  of 

follows:  the  aid  voted,  however,  was  represented  by 

PorHenryP.BaldwIn^EepubUcan 100,m  ^^^  ^^  ^eporit  in  the  office  of  the  State 

Charles  c.  Comstock,  Democrat. 88,891  Treasurer,  awaitmg  the  performance  of  pre- 

Henry  Ptoh,  Tempcmnce. 2,710  cedent  coAditions  specified  in  the  votes*    One 

imperfect  and  scattering  votes _M0  ^^^^  townships  w&ch  had  voted  aid  refkisfalg 

Total........ ^JS'SS  to  deliver  the  bonds  voted,  the  Supreme  Court 

RepnbUcan  plurality 16.785  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  for  &  mandamus,  and  in  May, 

The  other  State  officers  chosen  were  as  fol  •  1870,  that  court  decided  that  all  these  votes 

lows:    Morgan   Bates,  Lieutenant-Governor;  were  unconstitutional  and  void.    Thededsion 

Daniel  Striker,  Secretary  of  State ;  Victory  P.  was  based  upon  tiie  fundamental   principle 

OoUier,  State  Treasurer ;  William  Humphrey,  that  aU  taxation,  to  be  valid,  must  be  for  a 

Auditor-General;  Dwight  May,  Attorney-Gen-  public  purpose,  and  the  court  declared  that  to 

eral ;  Oramel  Hosford,  Superintendent  of  Pub-  tax  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  a  private 

lie  Instruction;  Oharles  A.  Edmonds,  Oom-  corporation  which  proposed   to  construct  a 

missioner  of  the  State  Land-Office ;  Witter  J.  railroad  was  no  more  within  this  principle 

Baxter,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa-  than  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of  parties 

tion,  all  Republicans.                ^  ^  who  proposed  to  erect  a  manufactory  or  a 

The  Legislature  chosen  was  divided  between  store,  or  to  engage  in  any  other  private  enter- 

the  two  parties  as  follows :  Senate— Republi-  prise.    The  pubUo  might  be  incidentally  bene- 

cans,  27;  Democrats,  5;  total,  82.    House  of  fited  in  either  case;  but  these  incidental  bene- 

Representatives — ^Republicans,  70 ;  Democrats,  fits  to  spring  from  a  private  undertaking  could 

80;  total,  100.    Republican  majority  on  joint  not  be  recognized  as  giving  it  the  character  of 

ballot,  62.  a  public  object  to  which  unwiUing  parties 

At  this  election  several  proposed  amend-  could  be  compelled  to  contribute ;  if  it  could, 

ments  to  the  State  constitution  were  voted  there  would  be  no  limit  except  the  discretion 

upon.    Three  of  these  were  proposed  by  the  of  the  Legislature  as  to  the  objects  which 

Legislature  of  1869.    The  main  purpose  of  the  taxation  should  embrace.    After  the  decision 

first  was  to  abolish  distinctions  in  civil  and  was  made,  the  Governor  deemed  it  proper  to 

political  rights  and  duties  based  upon  color,  convene  the  Le^slature  in  spedal  session  to 

but  it  also  empowered  the  Legislature  to  pro-  consider  the  subject,  and,  if  thought  best,  to 

vide  for  taking  the  votes  of  soldiers  away  from  propose  some  constitutional   amendment   to 

their  places  of  residence  in  time  of  war,  which  meet  the  difficulty.    That  body  convened  in 

could  not  be  done,  so  far  as  the  State  elections  August,  and  various   proposed   amendments 

were  concerned,  under  the  constitution  as  it  were  submitted,  but  it  was  found  impracticable 

stood.    This  was  adopted — ^yeas  64,105,  nays  to  secure  the  r^uisite  minority  for  any  amend- 

60^98.  ment  sanctioning  fhture  municipal  aid  to  rail- 

The  second  proposed  to  enlarge  the  powers  roads.    The  following  were,  however,  agreed 

of  boards  of  supervisors  of  counties  to  raise  upon: 

moneys  for  public  buildings,  highways,  and  1.  The  Legislature  may,  from  time  to  time, 

bridges,  which  was  voted  down— yeas  89,180,  pass  laws  establishing  reasonable  maximum 

nays  61,904.  rates  of  charges  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 

The  third  proposed  to  increase  th3  salaries  sengers  and  freight  on  different  railroads  in  this 

of  State  officers  and  circuit  Judges  as  follows :  State,  and  shall  prohibit  running  contracts  be- 

GK)vernor,  from  $1,000  to  $2,500;  judges  of  tween  such  railroad  companies,  whereby  dis- 

drcuit  courts,  from  $1,500  to  $2,000 ;  State  crimination  is  made  in  favor  of  either  of  such 

Treasurer,  Auditor-General,  and  Superintend-  companies  as  against  other  companies  owning 

ent  of  Public   Instruction,  from   $1,000  to  connecting  or  mtersecting  lines  of  railroads. 

$2,000 ;  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney-General,  This  was  adopted  by  the  people — ^yeas  78,602, 

and  Commissioner  of  State  Land-Office,  from  nays  51,897. 

$800  to  $2,000.    This  was  voted  down— yeas  2.  No  railroad  corporation  shall  consolidate 

86,109,  nays  68,912.  its  stock,  property,  or  franchises,  with  any 

The  other  amendments  referred  to  railroads,  other  corporation  owning  a  parallel  or  com- 
To  understand  one  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  peting  line;  and  in  no  case  shall  any  con- 
premise  that  previous  to  1870  acts  had  been  solidation  take  place  except  upon  public  notice 
passed  bj'  the  Legislature,  authorizing  towns  given  of  not  less  than  sixty  days  to  all  stockhold- 
and  cities,  and  in  some  cases  counties,  to  loan  ers,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  provided  bylaw, 
their  credit  to  raiboad  corporations,  and  to  Adopted— yeas  76,902,  nays  61,194, 
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8.  The  Legislature  may  provide  by  law  for  Vot  «aArl«i  of  Bute  offlc«n,  depnttee,  and 

the  payment,  by  the  counties,  townships,  and  yot  ealarlM  of  extim  clerks  in  State  ofloee. .        11,46T  88 

mmiioipalities  of  this  State,  of  all  bonds  or  For  MlarleB  or  OominlBeioner  of  Inunigra- 

other  obligations  heretofore  issued  or  incurred  foJ^I'i^b  of  B;iM'6f  SiilteA^                  m!^  8? 

in  pursuance  of  acts  of  the  Legislature,  by  

such  counties,  townships,  and  municipalities  Total  of  above  itemB $108,766  99 

severaUy,  for  and  in  aid  of  any  railroad  com-  ^^fca^5?f%^S^!'!^7^^^^^ .  ^^^      89.871  85 

pany.    Such  bonds,  or  obligations,  shall  be    For  incidental  expencutorei 8,883  68 

paid  by  the  county,  township,  or  municipality,    For  military  oxpenaea <^^^  <» 

issuing  or  incurring  the  same ;  and  in  no  event  The  abore  items  include  aD  ordinary  expend- 

shall  the  State  pay,  or  become  liable  for,  any  itaje*  from  the  Treasury  for  the  support 

^^'^44^-^    ^9  «.^if  K<.n^«   *v   rvixi:.^4^^«..      TV  A  of  the  state  government,  and  amomit  to..    $169,605  08 

portion  of  such   bonds   or   obligations.     The  For  interest  rnnrn  Bonded  Debt 

Legislature  shall  submit  to  the  electors  of  each      and  for  preminm $178,489  41 

of  Siud  several  counties,  townships,  and  muni-  "^^^  interest  upon  Trust  Funds. .   166,868  61      889,801  98 

cipalities,  for  their  decision,  the  question  of  pay-    For  bounties  to  soldiers. $88,860  00 

ment,  together  with  the  mode  and  manner  of  For  relief  of  disabled  soldiers. . .     1,600  oo      ^ 

the  same.  Rejected— yeas  50,078,  nays  78,468.    por  sid  to  TTniversity. 18,M9  66 

The  political  complexion  of  the  boards  of  su-  For  payment  of  l^slatlve  ap- 

pervisors  for  the  year  was  nearly  the  same  as  yP^JJ^SSX' oK  Vrtociiii-of^^^'^ 

in  1869.    The  Republicans  had  majorities  in  44       Bonded  Debt 701,660  00 

counties,  the  Democratsin  10,  and  4  were  tied.  Aggregate  of  cash  expenditures            ^   •889.686  54 

Hie  aggregate  receipts  to  the  Treasury  for  asabove $1,484,998  06 

the  year  amonntedto. $1,718,688  73  The  cash  expenditures  from  the 

Balance  in  Treasury,  November  80, 1889....       884,089  78  Treasury  ibr  the  liscal  year 

were $1,779,88194 

Available  means  for  the  year $9,668,818  44  The  cash  receipts  to  the  Treaanry 

Aggregate  ezpenditnrea 8,094,806  47        for  the  flscal  year  were 1,404,10019 

Balance  at  close  of  fiscal  year,  Nov.  80, 1870,     $468,807  97  The  cash  ezpenditnres  in  excess 

Incfatded  with  the  receipts  were  Swamp-  of  the  cash  receipts  for  the  fls- 

land  warranta  drawn  In  payment  for  con-  _ cal  year  were. $875,781  75 

struction  of  Swamp  land  State  Roads,  to  The  balance  in  Treasury,  Novem- 

tbe  amount  of  $814,488.68.    Thecashre-  ber  80, 1889,  was $884,089  78 

ceipta  were  less  than  the  aggregate  re-  The  balance  in  Treasury,  Novem- 

cdpto  to  the  Treasury  bv  thereof  these  ber  80, 1870,  was 468,807  97 

warrants,  and  amounted  to $1,404,10019     ^  .    ^  ...  ,         .     

Of  the  cash,  the  receipts ''  in  trust ''  were. .       866,889  06  Decrease  in  Treasury  Balance  in 

year $876,78175 

Which  taken  ftrom  total  cash,  and  there  re-  i:<he  bonded  State  indebtedness,  November 

mains  of  cash  receipts  for  general  pup- 89, 1869,  amounted  to $8,048,678  49 

poses $1,087,87118  War  Bounty  Bonds  were  issued  during  the 

The  sources  of  revenue  from  which  the  col-  ^^"  ^'' ._! 

lections  were  made  were  the  following :  Total  unqmit  of  tadebtednees  during  year. .  ^087,9»  ^ 

«       ^.    ^.         <    1  :ii     t  <_  The  debt,  November  80, 1870,  amounted  to,.    8,886,088  49 

From  direct  taxes,includfa]gintei^  ^  ^      

est  Old  charges  thereon ^'^IS  S  The  amount  of  bonds  purchased  and  re- 

From  incidental  collections 80,088  79        deemed $708,660  00 

From  specific  taxes— Ballroad 

Companies .$818,808  06  A  detailed  statement  of  purchases  and  re- 

'cSS.ffi".*^"-':''^'?    1.811 «  demptionBi««8foUows: 

From  specific  taxes— Insurance  PtTBCECASBD. 

wSSlf^ui;  •;.•;•-   'iiV^;;-;   *^'^**  two  mimon  Loan  Bonds,  due 

^?SLiPJS2?*^   taxes  -Kxpress  Jsnuaiy  1, 1878 T?. $10,000  00 

wSS?*^SJlSJflVV;V;«*'w;Wi;     ''**"'  two  mrfUon  Loan  Bonds,  due 

P«o.«ioori«d.. MS      '""^um, Hm«> 

penaea  reftmded ».9«  «  War  Bo^"iil^"BliJa^"«»e                      «."«  «" 

!ioan  ] 
1879 :...  1,000  00 


Totaloishreceiptsasabove  .,^oTfi«    Cawf  ll^  todi;  diiW  jii>  1,  ^'^^ 

stated $1,087,271  18        ^^jq  '  ^ 

rfae  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 

Sear,  as  stated  above,  are  in  excess  of  cash 
isbarsements  by  the  amount  of  State 


Total  amount  purchased  daring  fiscal  year. .    $109,000  00 


Swamp  Land  expended  In  payment  of 

SS!?^4!e83k"ThS:;S^*t?SSSS:  War  Loan  Bonda.  dne  Janmiy  1. 1888  (dnm.).  VHSm  M 

«m<raDt,riTe»  for  cash  expendltarea.dnr-  AirgTeBate  pnrehaaed  and  redeemed. flOSJISO  00 

t£*c2S  3?S!.,5SSeS£*!?/^^"o^o^Sa^'''^''^  "*  I>ed5^Sfount^fbonds  issued  during  year..  ^^SSoO 

"In  trust"  were 846,688  88  Net  reduction  of  Bonded  Debt  during  year....  $668JBM  00 

Giving,  for  dUbursements  fbr  general  pur^  The  reduction  in  Treasury  balance  durfng  year    876,78175 

P<*e« $1,484,298  06  Beduction in  debt  in  exoessof  reduction  in 

A  classified  dettol  of  the  items  that  enter       Treasury  balance. $289,76886 

into  ^is  amount  shows  that  the  disbursements  The  entire  reduction  of  the  State  bonded  in* 

were  for  the  following:  debtedness  effected  during  the  fiscal  year  was 
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in  anticipation  of  the  maturity  of  the  bonds,  The  school  statistics  for  the  year  are  as  fol- 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  them  having  lows:  Nmuber  of  counties  reporting,  64;  town- 
yet  sixteen,  and  the  war  bounty  twenty,  years  ships,  658;  districts,  8,108.  Nnmber  of  children 
to  run.  between  five  and  twenty,  884,554.  Nnmber 
The  now  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness  is  that  attended  school  during  the  year,  278,686. 
as  follows :  Number  attending  under  five  and  over  twenty, 
Two  million  loan  bonds,  6'b  dae  Jan.  1, 1978  $469,000  00  6,404.  Number  of  Yolumes  in  districts  libraries, 
Two  million  loan  bonds,  e's  dne  Jan.  1, 18W     4g,000  00  97,101.  Volumes  added  during  the  year,  8,877. 

Two  million  loan  bonds,  (Ts  dae  Jan.  1, 1883       726,000  00  p'.^    -^   i^^,vU„     *ii  oqr  qa        fi^.^^^    -«il-v^i 

Kenewed  loan  bonds,      6's  dne  Jnly  1, 1878       180,000  00  ^^^^   ^OT    DOOJtS,    ^11,285,86.       btone    BChOOl- 

War  bonnty  loan  bonds,  Ts  due  Hay  1, 1890      478,000  00  houses,  78;  brick,  538;  frame,  3,867;  log,  627. 

Canal  bonds,                    6'8  due  July  1, 1879        88,000  00  y^^^  ^f  school-houses  and  lots,  $6,284,797. 

Total  interest-bearing  Bonded  Debt. ..    $3,SM8,009  00  Graded  schools,  281.  Visits  by  county  saperin- 

Matured  adjusted  bonds,  interest  stopped,  tendent,  6,621.  Visits  by  directors,  12,521.  Qual- 

payaWe  on  demand..^.^.... ............        8/X)0  00  ified  teachers  employed— males,  2,798 :  females. 

Matured,  fUl  paid,  6,000,000  loan,  interest                •  ^  ™    ^              ^t"^    ,    x       u       '  Ar^o  ^Jtv^o 

stopped,  payable  on  hemand 8,000  00  8,221.  Wages  paid  male  teachers,  $548,421.52; 

War  Xoan  R)ndB,  interest  stopped,  payable       g  ^jj^  ^  wages   paid    female    teachers,    $844,807.07. 

OutetaSdi??,  'part '  *  piid* ■  (mrei^iiii*^)        '  Average  per  month  to  male  teachers,  $52.62 ; 

bonds,  $57,000  adjustoble  at. 83,978  49  females,  $27.81.     Number  of  volumes  in  town 

AggregatoBondedDebtoftheState....  $2,835,038  49  librarie^58  725 ;  added  during  the  year,  4  247; 

J7^        .  .        «             .       ,.                     i.  51®^  districts  orgamzed,  182.    Number  of  pn- 

The  provisions  for  meetmg  the  payment  of  vate  or  select  schools,  139 ;  pupils  attending  the 

the  instalment  of  the  two   milhon  loan  ma-  game,  9,618.   School  moneys  at  hand  at  begin- 

turing  January  1,  1873,  are  ning   of  year,    $800,477.81.     Two-mill    tax, 

BalauM  to  creditoftwo  mmtpn  loan  8^^  ^oio^^n,  $405,111.64.     Received  fi-om  primary-school 

ing  Fund,  November 80, 1870 $812,867  07     J„^ a    Aifrtr  qio  rm    a x-'x-  ^    jf    ^  -j     * 

Antfclpated  receipts  thereto,  during  1871 ]W8,4»5  78  lQll<i|  ?l77,dl8.79 ;  from  tmtion  of  non-resident 

Anticipated  receipts  thereto,  during  1873....      148,495  78  scholars,    $26,064.14;   from  district  taxes,  to 

Giving  for  available  means  prior  to  ma-  pay  teachers  and  incidental  expenses,  $1,084,- 

turi^ofbonds $600,858  63  788.77;  from  Other  district  taxes,  $707,790.10; 

^IrS  1  Sjm'^"'**  *"'  instalment  due  Jan-  from  tax  on  dogs,  $25,893.81 ;  raised  from  aU 

uaryl,1873 450,000  00  ajha  nnn  irn      j.  x  i                        i-       x-l 

L_  sources,  $474,323.72 :  total  resources  for  the 

Surplus  of  resources  of  Sinking  Fund  over  year,  $3,154,221.28.  Paid  for  buildings  and  re- 
requirements  for  coming  two  years $160,858  63  paij^^    $852,122.62;    paid    teachersT  $1,891,- 

An  amount  which  may  be  invested  in  the  pur-  801 . 61 ;  paid  for  all  other  purposes,  $545,629.55 : 

chase  of  bonds  in  anticipation  of  their  maturity,  total  expenditures  for  the  year,  $2,783,948.22 ; 

The  amount  of  the  reduction   in  bonded  amount  on  hand  at  end  of  year,  $470,289.46 ; 

debt,  as  stated  above,  does  not  fully  measure  total  indebtedness  of  districts,  $861,409.94. 

the  relief  to  the  Treasury  from  Mature  de-  The  students  attending  the  State  Normal 

mands  on  account  of  such  indebtedness.  School  for  the  winter  term  1869-70,  277;  for 

Attached  to  the  bonds  outstanding  Novem-  the    summer   term  following,    248 ;    number 

berao,  1889,  jrere  unmatured  interest  con-  graduated,  17;  receiving  training  certificates, 

pons,  amountini?,  at  their  face,  to $1,723,627  98  §  J.        Zv~^   J  '      TT        ^»    |  ,    ^         *>^v^t^ 

November  80, 1870,  the  amount  of  such  cou-  30 ;  number  from  the  normal  department,  acting 

ponswas 1,689,970 00  and  trained  as  teachers  in  the  experimental 

Showingthat,  conacquentto  the  reduction  in  school,  90;  pupils  in  experimental  school,  spring 

the  amount  of  the  Bonded  Debt,  is  a  reduc-  term,  126;  summer  term,  133;  fall  term,  104. 

S^°SL'JS=Sir«tetbro"!!'°''.'!'."  »184.««93  ^.The  SuperiBtendent of  Publ^o Instruction, in 

,  his  report,  complains  of  insumxsient  salaries  m 

Ihere  will  accrue,  upon  the  bonded  debt—  the  Normal  School,  and  says:  "We  have  been 

computed  upon  the  amount  outstanding  N"o-  compelled  frequently  to  part  with  our  best 

yember  80,  1870,  during  the  fiscal  year  ensuing  teachers,  and  that  too  when  they  had  become 

that  date,  interest  to  the  amount  of  $140,380,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  duties  of  their 

to  meet  which  only  a  nominal  sum,  in  ex-  special  departments,  simply  on  account  of  the 

cess  of  the  specific  tax  receipts  applicable  to  inadequacy  of  their  salaries."  He  also  discusses 

the  payment  thereof,  will  be  required.  the  question  of  compulsory  education,  and,  after 

The  amonnt  and  apportionment  of  State  tax  referring  to  tie  systems  prevailingin  the  dif- 

£  tolSS^T**  ^"' P"^"'  "^  °"'''~^''  fere^t^untrie8  of  Europ^  proceels  to  say: 

JillfKx  "'"^*'''  ^^'"^  ^^"^""^  ^""^  ^     ^"^  S  The  fwe  Bchools  of  this  State  have  not  been  in 

University  aid '.'.'.*.'.*.'"^*.\*.".'.'*".'**.'.*.*.'.'.'.'.*!       16000  S  opo^tion  long  enough  to  determine  their  complete 

1  n^  general  purposes  .!'...!!.*.*.!!*.'.!  '. '.  .'      8071966  84  power  and  influence  m  securing  the  attendance  of  idl 

wEo  ought  to  be  found  in  school.    The  reaalts  have 

Aggregate  of  State  taxes $396,S64  97  been  gratifying,  but  as  yet  fall  f3ar  short  of  reaching 

The  valuation  of  Jljo  property  of  the  State,  Th«^  many  of  our  citizens  whose  education  is 

as  last  equalized  in  1866,  was  $307,965,842.92.  very  limited,  if  not  entirely  wantmg,  who  are  utterly 

The  assessed  valuation  in  1870  was  $266,929,-  indiiferent  to  the  education  of  their  own  children,  or 

278.49.     The  Auditor-General  estimates  the  of  those  under  their  owe.    There  is  no  power  in  our 

ftotnal  cash  vrItia  nf  tthnn¥  ^fif\r\  f\nn  f\f\n    r.^  school  laws  to  require  the  attendance  of  a  single  child ; 

^wfW^  J        *v        1         »^"^'^0^'00^>  ^r  they  are  presenter  absent,  as  the  parents  orguardians 

about  three  times  the  value  as  assessed.  may  choose.    The  claim  is  made  and  insisted  upon, 


tliat  It  li  1  EDatter  tlut  coDceme  no  ane  bat  the  parenta 
th«liue1veB  irhether  thoir  children  >re  educated  or 
DDt^thsC  ther  hare  the  rigliC  to  uf  whether  their 
ehiidien  Bhall  Ulend  the  achools  or  cot,  ind  to  inter- 
fsra  at  til  with  this  right  violates  the  fundamental 
piindplea  ofour  democratic  ioaCitalloiiB.  In  goven- 
mentd  relatione  there  ara  other  and  more  important 
iatcrests  to  ho  oonsidered  than  those  of  indiVldiialB. 
Individual  lights  cannot  conflict  with  the  public 
righta,  for  the  right  of  (he  individual  coufs  when  ita 
onjojrment  is  inconaistent  with  the  public  welfare, 
and  more  especiallj' if  the  power  and  etBciency  of  the 
government  are  endancered  thereby.  This  principla 
was  MW  recoj^nlzad  by  ifao  early  fonndera  of  our 
KDTenunenc 

And,  after  referring  to  the  ooloniBl  legiala- 
tioD  of  Mnssachasetts  Bay,  and  qnotlng  the  ex- 
isting legislation  of  Masaaohnaetta  for  the  pnn- 
ishment  of  habitual  traants,  he  adds; 

Tbis  practical  qoestion  now  presents  itaolf  tons: 
Can  aimilar  laws  be  enacted  and  enforced  in  this 
Stata,  80  that  a  more  general  attendance  upon  the 
BcbooLi  ma;  be  secured  t  Public  sentiment  has 
BO  much  to  do  in  the  deciaion  of  alt  such  ques- 
tions, that  but  little  can  be  determined  with  re- 
gmrd  tothem  without  first  knowing  what  this  sen- 
tlnient  is.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enforoe  sneh 
a  law  in  this  countiy,  if  the  popular  will  is  against 
it.  EfTcetive  laws  are  but  the  BipresMon  of  the 
pnblio  will.  Hitherto  the  general  Bontlmant  would 
not  have  sustained  any  compulsory  enactment. 
Ther<i  is  evident!;  a  ohange  taking  place  among  tho 
poople,  and  man;  are  now  beginmng  to  feel  that 
soma  maasurec  must  be  taken  to  secure  a  more  general 
and  constant  anendance  upon  the  psblio  schools. 
If  the  opinions  of  men,  as  frequently  expressed  in 
f>ee  conversation,  can  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the 

Sneral  sentiment  of  the  people,  and  eapeeially  when 
sse  opinions  correspond  with  the  frequent  utter- 
motxt  01  the  press,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
people  are  in  lavor  of  some  form  of  eompnlsory  cdu- 
OatioD ;    for  all  insist  that  parents  and  guardians 


■bould  be  required  by  low  to  give  io  all  th«  cbildren 
of  lawftd  age  under  their  charge  tho  advantages  of 
school.  'We  cannot,  aa  a  people,  long  neglect  to  ^ve 
attention  to  this  matter,  and  oui  instituriona  remain 

The  record  of  the  nniversity  presents  nothing 
of  unusual  interest  for  the  year  beyond  the  fact 
that  all  the  departmeata  were  thrown  open  to 
theadmiaaion  of  females,  but  on  the  same  terms 
and  after  the  same  examination  as  in  the  case 
of  other  stndents.  The  number  of  females  ad- 
mitted is  nnderstood  to  be  aa  follows:  Aca- 
demioal  Bepartment  13,  Medical  17,  Law  2, 
Pharmacy  3;  total  84. 

,  The  attendance  at  the  AgricDltoral  College 
was  iSe,  ofwhom  10  werofeualos.  The  total 
amonnt  expended  for  this  institution  ap  to  the 
present  time  is  $3]  1,066.20.  It  is  now  regarded 
as  prosperous. 

The  railroad  companies  of  the  State,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Michigan  Central  and  Michigan 
Sonthcm  and  Nortliem  Indiana,  report  a  cash 
capital  paid  in  of  |]0,133,69S.62,  Knnicipal 
aid  received  in  construction,  $810,932.  The 
paid-np  capital  of  the  Michigan  Central  (Detroit 
and  Chicago),  $12,109,348,  and  of  the  Michigan 
SoQthem  and  Northern  Indiana  (Toledo  and 
Chicago),  $12,125,600. 

The  following  vital  Btatistica  appear  by  re- 
turns in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State: 
Marriageaduring  the  year,  8,469;  births,  males, 
14,071,  females,  12,858;  unknown,  64;  totd, 
27,093;  deaths,  males,  4,796,  females,  4,806; 
unknown,  43;  total  0,146. 

The  following  ia  the  Federal  census  of  Michi- 
gan, taken  in  1860  and  1670 : 
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The  Michigan  Institution  for  the'Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  is  pleasantly  situated  in 
the  city  of  Flint.  It  is  not,  aa  seems  to  be 
supposed  by  some  persons,  an  asylum  for  in- 
digent deaf-mutes  and  blind  persona,  but  is  a 
sohool  for  the  education  of  those  whom  deaf- 
ness or  blindness  incapacitates  for  edncatioa 
elsewhere.    Egbert  L.  Bangs,  A.  M.,  is  the 


principal,  and  Mrs.  8.  C.  M.  Case  matron.  The 
prindpal  has  fourteen  aasistanta  in  instmction. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  institution  to 
give  the  best  posnble  truning  in  the  school- 
room, and  to  add  to  that  sncb  mechanical  in- 
struction as  will  fit  the  pupils  to  earn  their 
living  when  they  leave.  U^  to  dat«,  however, 
the  State  has  not  made  sufficient  appropriatdona 
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to  enable  the  officers  of  the  institution  to  carry  both  sexes.  The  year  1870  closes  the  first 
oat  the  idea  of  manual  labor  in  connection  with  decenmal  period  in  the  history  of  the  instita- 
the  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  ere  long  suitable  tion.  JDurmg  much  of  this  time  the  work  of 
provision  will  be  made  to  meet  this  pressing  construction  has  been  constantly  carried  on; 
want.  The  institution  is  carried  on  for  the  and  it  was  not  until  1869  that  the  asylum  was 
benefit  of  two  classes,  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  completed  '  according  to  the  original  plan, 
the  blind.  During  the  period  mentioned,  1,122  patients 
*  There  are  two  distinct  departments  for  the  received  treatment,  of  whom  545  were  males 
blind,  viz.,  the  intellectual  and  the  musical,  and  577  females.  Of  the  whole  number,  172 
The  studies  taught  to  the  blind  are  reading,  males  and  174  females  were  dischai^s^  re- 
spelling,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  gram-  covered,  59  males  and  54  females  were  dis- 
mar,  history,  physical  geography,  algebra,  charged  improved,  84  males  and  118  females 
and  geometry.  In  the  musical  department  were  discharged  unimproved,  74  males  and  82 
instruction  is  given  in  vocal  music,  on  the  females  died,  and  150  males  and  149  females 
piano,  organ,  violin,  and  on  brass  instruments,  still  remain  under  treatment. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  are  first  taught  the  Heredity^  etc, — Of  those  admitted,  80.03  per 
names  of  objects,  and  step  by  stop  led  along  cent,  were  of  healthy  parentage ;  in  33.69  per 
over  the  difficulties  of  language,  until  in  the  cent,  the  history  on  this  point  was  unascer- 
class  of  the  seventh  year  such  studies  as  the  talned ;  and  86.27  per  cent,  had  insane  ances- 
following  are  taught :  geography,  grammar,  tors  or  dissolute  parents.  Of  the  first,  32.64 
arithmetic,  history,  natural  philosophy,  phys-  per  cent,  recovered;  of  the  second,  19.30  per 
ical  geography,  rhetoric,  ethics,  and  the  Bible,  cent. ;  and  of  the  third,  53.09  per  cent.   Those 

The  course  of  instruction  occupies  seven  recorded  as  "  unascertained  "  were  principally 

years,  and  the  privileges  of  the  institution  are  the  patients  received  from  poor-houses,  jails, 

free  to  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  resi-  etc. ;  a  large  proportion  being  incurable  when 

dents  of  the  State,  who  are  between  the  ages  received,  restoration  was  not  to  be  anticipated, 

of  ten  and  twenty,  who  are  of  sound  mind.  Quite  a  number  of  those  reported  as  of  healthy 

and  good  moral  character,  and  who  are  free  parentage  were  from  the  same  class,  in  whom, 

from  contagious  disease.  though   insanity  was  not  ascribed  to  their 

The  building  fronts  toward  the  north,  and  parents,  there  existed  a  more  undesirable  in- 
is  divided  into  five  distinct  portions,  connected  fluence.  The  experience  of  the  institution  on 
with  each  other  by  corridors.  The  front  or  this  point  may  be  thus  stated:  1.  That  about 
main  building  is  designed  for  the  residence  of  one-third  of  all  presented  for  treatment  have 
the  officers.  It  has  recently  been  finished,  and  immediate  relations  who  have  been  insane. 
is  a  model  of  good  taste  and  elegance.  Direct-  2.  That  most  forms  of  mental  disease  are  equal- 
ly back  of  this  stands  the  centre  building,  on  ly  curable,  whether  the  patient  has  sane  or  in- 
the  first  floor  of  which  is  the  kitchen,  on  the  sane  relations ;  3.  That  individuals  of  ordinarily 
second  the  dining-room,  and  on  the  third,  the  good  mental  and  physical  condition  are  less 
chapel.  On  the  east  side  of  the  centre  build-  likely  to  have  a  second  attack ;  4.  While  those 
ing  is  the  girls'  wing,  and  on  the  west  side  is  who  inherit  an  unhealthy  organization  will 
the  boys*  wing.  Directly  behind  these  is  the  probably  suffer  from  subsequent  attacks, 
school-building.  There  are  ninety-four  acres  Ufativity, — Less  than  18  per  cent,  of  the 
of  land,  owned  by  the  State,  coimected  with  whole  number  were  natives  of  Michigan; 
the  institution.  The  entire  cost  of  the  estab-  nearly  30  per  cent,  were  of  foreign  birth; 
llshment  will  not  greatly  exceed  $250,000.  nearly  40  per  cent,  were  natives  of  the  State 

The  present  number  of  pupils  is  150,  of  of  N'ewYork;  and  the  remainder  were  most- 

whom  30  are  blind,  and  120  deaf  and  dumb,  ly  from  the  New-England  States,  etc    These 

Articulation  is  taught  to  all  who  are  regarded  figures  show  how  largely  the  popidation  of 

as  proper  subjects.  iSohigan  has  been  drawn  from  the  older  States, 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  last  two  years  comparatively  few  being  native  to  the  soil, 
were  in  round  numbers  $152,000,  of  which,        Of  466  cases  of  all  forms  of  disease,  curable 

about  $76,000  were  for  current  expenses,  the  and  incurable,  and  in  persons  of  both  healthy 

balance  being  for  building  and  improvements.  and  unhealthy  organization,  admitted  within 

StatUtics  for  the  Decennial  Period, — ^The  one  year  of  date  of  attack,  269,  or  nearly  60 

Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Kalamazoo,  per  cent.,  were  discharged  recovered;  while 

was  among  the  first  erected  in  accordance  with  in  the  remaining  586  cases  of  the  same  forms 

the  series  of  propositions,  relative  to  the  con-  of  disease,  and  occurring  in  persons  of  similar 

struction  and  arrangement  of  hospitals  for  the  constitution,  in  whom  treatment  was  deferred 

insane,  adopted  by  the**  Association  of  Medical  beyond  that  period,  only  about  14  per  cent. 

Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  were  restored. 

tiie  Insane,"  at  their  meeting  in  1857.  Theereo-        At  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year 

tion  of  buildings  was  begun  in  1854,  and  so  far  1870, 124  males  and  156  females  were  under 

completed  that  a  few  patients  of  one  sex  only  treatment ;  during  the  year  95  males  and  49 

were  received  during  the  autumn  of  1859.    In  females  were  admittted,  and  63  males  and  56 

the  early  part  of  1860  a  few  halls  were  for-  females  were  discharged — ^leaving  under  treat- 

mally  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  of  ment  156  males  and  149  females.    Of  those 
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discharged,  26  males  and  23  females  were  re-  The  namber  of  convicts  in  the  State-prison 

covered,  14  males  and  8  females  improved,  9  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  644.    Ee- 

males  and  14  females  miimproved,  14  males  ceived  during  the  year,  804.    Number  at  con- 

and  11  females  died.  elusion,  668.    Average  number,  846.7.    Dis- 

The  salt  production  of  the  Saginaw  Valley,  charged  by  expiration  of  service,  288 ;   by 

for  the  year,  was  646,616  bbls. ;  increase  over  reversal  of  sentence,  1 ;  on  pardons,  18 ;  died, 

1869,  49,648  bbls.    On  hand  at  end  of  the  year,  24 ;  escaped,  4 ;  total,  286.  Disbursements  for 

98,878  bbls.    The  shipments  in  round  numbers  rations,  $80,486.70 ;  for  all  purposes  except 

were  as  follows:  to  Chicago,  800,000;  Tole-  buildings  and  repairs,  $84,807.01;  for  buildings 

do,  80,000;    Cleveland,  66,000;    Milwaukee,  and  repairs,  $6,429.28;  total.  $91,236.29.    Be- 

86,000;   other  Lake  Michigan  ports,  26,000;  ceipts    for    convict-labor,    $90,682.66;    from 

Sandusky,  20,000;   Detroit,  10,000;   Buffalo,  United  States,  $7,807.17;  from  visitors,  $3,868,- 

10J}00.    Average  price  per  bbl.,  $1.26.  60 ;   miscellaneous  sources,  $2,066.69 ;  total. 

The  lumber  statistics  of  the  State,  except  $107,467.67.    Excess  of  receipts  over  expendi- 

those  of  the  Saginaw  Valley  and  Huron  shore,  tures,  $16,786.01.    Crimes  for  which  convicts 

wMch  were   care^lly  compiled   by  Messrs.  received  were  sentenced :  arson,  6 ;  adultery, 

Geo.  F.  Lewis  and  0.  B.  Headley,  of  the  East-  4 ;   poisoning,  1 ;   dding  escape,   1 ;   assault 

Saginaw    Courier,  and   those   of  Muskegon  with  attempt  to  murder,  10 ;  assault  with  in- 

Connty  and  Detroit,  are  imperfect.    The  fol-  tent  to  rape,  6 ;  other  felonious  assaults,  6 ;  at- 

lowing  figures  are  given,  the  estimates,  except  tempts  to  commit  larceny  in  office,  4;  bur- 

the  last  two  items,  being  those  of  the  Muske-  glary,  27 ;  breaking  jail,  1 ;  embezzlement,  2 ; 

gon  iTeutf  and  Beporter :  false  pretences,  10 ;  forgery  and  counterfeiting, 

8.giDaiP  Valley,  proper mJS^fS^  20 ;  hiring  and  procuring  arson,  2 ;  incest,  6 ; 

Shoraof Lake Hiiron 137,7^,666  kiUmg  and  maimmg  cattle,  1;  larceny,  146; 

Detroit. . . •  v  — t- • aS^SS'flS  malicious  injury,  2 ;  threatening  letters,  1 ;  man- 

Jtote^CtottntyT^tiiiited::;;::::::::::::::   i16;om;ow  slaughter,  4;  murders,  8;  murder  second  de- 

SSS^rvZil^'        "        S'Sffi'Sffi  ^^®'  ^5    polygamy,  6;    rape,  2;    receiving 

SSdS^SLe  County,  cBtiiiiiiud:;:::;:;:;     glSolSS  «^<>1^^  property,  6 ;  robbery,  14 ;  escaped  con- 

ottawa  County,                  '*      170,000,000  victs  reoaptured,  2.    Of  the  sentences,  7  were 

«f^A^^'*i  ®®™!f  of  Ottawa,  eatimated..    J4,ooo,ooo  for  life ;  26  were  10  years  or  over ;  86  were  6 

St.  Clair CoDnty,  eetimatea 88,000,000  '                     :i        3       ti\      too               -l 

Other  part*  of  the  State,  estimated 200,000,000  7^^^^  OT  more,  and  under  10;  I08  were  oe- 

tween  1  and  6  years ;  and  67  were  1  year  and 

"°**^ V 1,766,788,884  ^n^er;  average  sentences,  3  years.    Two  hun- 

The  following  further  statistics  may  be  add-  dred  and  seventy-six  were  cases  of  first  cor- 
ed :  shingles  manufactured  in  Saginaw  Valley,  rection ;  26  of  second^  and  one  of  third ;  68 
178,670m.;  on  Huron  shore,  89,800m.*;  total,  were  under  21  years  of  age;  140  between  20 
268,870  m. ;  total  value  of  lumber,  shingles,  and  80;  60  between  80  and  40 ;  21  between  40 
lath,  and  pickets,  manufactured  in  Saginaw  and  60 ;  17  between  60  and  60 ;  and  6  between 
Yalleyand  on  Huron  shore,  $16,000,000.  Ship-  60  and  70 ;  average  age,  29.1  years.  The  na- 
ments  of  lumber  from  valley  by  water,  499,-  tivity  of  convicto  was  follows:  Austria,  1; 
127,850  ft.;  by  rail,  96,707,000.  Total,  696,-  Bavaria,  2;  Canada,  87;  Cuba,  1;  Denmark, 
884,850.  1 ;  England,  8;  Germany,  8 ;  Holland,  2;  Ire- 
Several  mineral  wells  in  the  State  have  land,  22 ;  Isle  of  Man,  1 ;  Kew  Brunswick,  1 ; 
during  the  year  become  noted  for  their  healing  Norway,  1 ;  Scotland,  6 ;  unknown,  1 ;  United 
qualities,  and  been  great  resorts  for  invalids  States,  210.  Capital  punishment  was  abolished 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Those  at  St  in  Michigan  in  1847.  Tor  the  next  eleven 
Louis  in  Gratiot  County  and  Eaton  Bapids  in  years  the  convictions  of  murder  in  the  first 
Eaton  County  are  most  noted.  degree  were  2.78  per  cent,  of  all ;  for  the  last 

The  shipment  of  iron  from  Escanaba  and  eleven,  only  1.28  per  cent. 

Marquette  were  as  follows :  In  the  State  Beform  School  the  number  of 

J^      ?l?Il!S'  inmates  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  286 ; 

SSS?Jl&,*toM::;:;:^^               M     ao;^!  received  during  the  year,  86;  discharged,  either 

finally  or  on  ticket-of-leave,  subject  to  recall  in 

To*»> ^^^     «i'^  case  of  bad  behavior,  118;  total  remaining,  262. 

This  is  a  considerable  increase  upon  the  pre-  MILLEB,  Wiluam  Allkk,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
ceding  year.  The  shipments  of  copper  from  F.  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  King's  Col- 
Lake  Superior  ports  were:  lege,  London,  bom  at  Ipswich,  December  17, 

PortaireLake  ineot                                 74^*^  ^^^''^   ^^^  ^  London,  September  80,  1870. 

•^    "    '  ore  .*'.*.'.;*.*'.'.;.'.*.  *.'.*.*.*.*.*.*.' ; ! ! !  sla^S  He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 

S^jeRiver,    "    l^^  and  at  a  Quaker  seminary  in  Yorkshire,  where 

o^S^^' "  ;::::*:::::::::v.v;.  ;;;.v  'SJ  ^^  first  imbibed  a  taste  for  scientific  pursuits, 

while  attending  lectures  on  chemistry.     He 

Total I4,i88>f  Studied  for  the  medical  profession  at  the  Gen- 

The  production  is  stated  by  the  Houghton  eral  Hospittd,  Birmingham,  and  entered  King's 

Oautte  to  be  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  College,  London,  where  he  was  admitted  to 

year,  but  the  precise  figures  are  not  given.  the  laboratory  of  the  late  Dr.  Daniel,  as  his 
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assistant,  and  became  his  warm  friend.     In  coming  citizens  of  the  United  States,  by  beisf  oom- 

1839  he  carried  off  the  Warneford  (geological)  gf  *^«4i^  i~7^i^'?'"  ^^*®  *f 'i^S*  ^^  the  State  to 

— -^  while  successfullypursuing  his  scientific  ^^.P^ty.of  St.  Paul  or  Winona  to  take  out  their  nat- 

ion.  nassed  some  time  in  Liebiir's  labo-  w^ 

ratory 

of  chemistry  m  Bang's  Coflege  in  1S40.    About  ^he  position  of  the  Republican  party  on  the 

this  time  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  D^  in  tha  ^^g^  question,  which  was  the  most  important 

University  of  London,  and  con^^^  i^„^  between  the  two  opposing  parties,  is 

Dr.  Daiiiel  till  his  death  m  1846,  when  he  was  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  following   r^olutioi^  adopted 

appointed  to  the  vacant  chair  of  chemistry.  ^   ^^^  Republican  Congressional  Convention, 

In  1861  he  was  one  of  the  Government  com-  ^^^^  ^^  Q watonna : 

missioners  to  report  on  the  water  supply  of  »    t   ^  mi>  *  i        ^  j          •*!.  *v  -.v^i-....-.^ 

*a>^  ^^f.^^^i:^      TT^  1,^1^  *T,/.  «ffl/*A  y^f  Tr;«^  Bssohed,  That,  in  accordance  with thia  wholesome 

the  metropolis.    He  held  the  office  of  Vice-  ^^^        ^f  inanoil  policy,  we  call  upon  Congrtaa  for 

President  or  the  (jhemical  Society,  was  Ireas-  » thorough  reform  of  our  whole  revenue  aystem,  and 

urer  and  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  a  reduction  of  the  tarijS  to  a  revenue  atandard, 

Honorary  Fellow  of  King's  College,  and  of  the  prohibiting  duties  imposed  to  the  detriment  of  the 

Phamaoeaticd  Society   «nd  Assayer  to  the  ^^K  ML'^^M  S^C J°^SS.^^ 

Mint  and  Bank  of  England.    Dr.  MiUer  pub-  flfeoossaries  of  life  and  industry  be  placed  upon  the 

lished  various  papers   m  the   Philosophical  free  list. 
Transactions  and  the  British  Association  Re- 


third  edition  appeared  in  1866.  "^  *.  xuiyvingr  ^^  •«,•"«  ^^^^  ^,  t*.  *    f'v    >p 

MINNESOTA.     Public  affairs  have   been  "j^^  ""^Jr.^,^^  ^T^'i^^r^  i^^^.^1 

very  quiet  throughout  the  State  during  the  t^An^^ilfflZ^^^ 

were  held  by  both  parties  in  the  congressional  ^    .         *                   s«uia     ho««.    loiatBdio*. 

districts,  and  candidates  nominated.    Thefol-  Bepublicans 13         83  45 

lowing  platform,  adopted  by  the  Democratic  Democrats 9         15  21 

Convention  for  the  First  Congressional  Dis-  t>          •    •*.             "7         TI         ^ 

trict,  held  at  0  watonna,  may  be  taken  as  rep-  "^^P-  ^^^^^7 ^         "  21 

resenting  the  views  of  the  Democracy  through-  The  Legislature  assembled  on  the  4th  of 
out  the  State :  January,  and  continued  in  session  till  the  4th 
jRstolved,  That  the  power  granted  by  the  Federal  f  '^oroh,  during  which  time  BMoh  important 
Constitution  to  the  General  Government  to  levy  im-  busmess  was  transacted.  Ine  niteentn  amend- 
post  duties  is  limited  to  a  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  ment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  was  ratified, 
revenue  only;  and  that  we  denounce  the  present  An  amendment  to  tihe  State  constitution  was 


duotion  to  a  strictly  revenue  standard ;  and  then  only  poration  shall  be  liable  to  the  amount  of  stock 
so  much  as  will  be  necessary  under  an  economics  held  or  owned  by  him,"  so  that  it  shall  read, 
administrotion  of  the  Government.        ^  it^ach  stockholder  in  any  corporation  (rdl- 


payment  of  its  debts,  and  the  promotion  of  the  gen-  posed  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  popn- 

eral  welfare,  Congress  ou^ht  not  to  tax  the  substance  lar  vote  at  the  November  election,  when  it 

of  the  earnings  of  the  citizen  for  anj  other^urpose  r^ected.    By  "  an  act  to  promote  immi- 

than  above  indicated;  and  that  it  is  wrongful  and  .,  ^r>      t>       j    ^t       •  «v  i'*v"»v»^  **«**«. 

oppressive  to  enact  revenue  laws  for  the  special  ad-  gration,"  a  Board  of  Immigration  was  consti- 

vantage  of  one  branch  of  business  at  the  expense  of  tuted,  consisting  of  five  members,  including 

another.  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  State 

Sesolved,  That,  as  the  United  States  bonds  consti-  Treasurer,  as  eshoffleio  members, 

tute  alargo  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  mL^  „^J«««i  iiZi,^^  i„™.  ^f  4X.^  Qi.»4.^  «.^„  «^ 

theyouglJt  tobe  taxed  for  Federal  purposes.          ^'  The  general  bquor  law  of  the  State  was  so 

Beaolv«d,  That  the  adoption  of  the  present  series  amended  that  towns  can  decide  for  tbenoselves 

of    school-books,  without   protectiiuf  the  people  upon  the  question  of  license.    It  is  provided 

agiunst  the  exorbitant  charges  of  the  publishers,  that,  if  ten  or  more  legal  voters,  at  any  time 

^^il^z^^s&kt^ir^r£is^::z  7*  i««  «»*?.  ^  ^r  ^^^'^  «»y  -^«^ 

authors  of  this  inio  uity,  and  caU  upon  the  Legislature  ©lection,  petition  therrfor,  the  question  of  li- 

to  relieve  the  people  thereftom.  cense  shall  be  submitted  by  ballot  at  such  elec- 

Rasolved,  That  the  Democracy  of  B^Duesota  con-  tiou,  and,  if  a  msjority  of  the  votes  cast  are 

demn  and  denounce  the  recent  attempt  of  the  radi-  agwnst  license,  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 

cals  m  Congress  to  change  the  naturalization  laws,  so  „;°    ^«„  „i*«n  ^•^4.  «rv  m^^^^^^  :«  «n^i;  4-^^..«v:« 

as  to  compel  our  foreign-T>om  brethren  to  be  natu^-  ?1<^^®"  «?^  «^^^  no  license  m  such  township, 

ized  in  the  United  States  courts  only,  which  would  Under  the  act  providmg  for  the  enrolment 

greatly  harass  and  hinder  poor  immigrants  from  be-  and  organization  of  the  militia,  it  is  made  the 
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duty  of  all  assessors  of  personal  property  in  for  ratification  or  rejection.    The  Governor 

the  year  1870,  and  every  second  year^  there-  states  his  objections  to  tiiis  amendment  as  fol- 

after,  in  their  respectiye  districts,  to  enroll  all  lows : 

persons  liable  to  do  military  duty.    The  Gov-  Section  one  of  article  seven  of  the  State  constitu- 

emor,   as  Commander-in-Ohief;   appoints  his  tion  provides  who  shaU  be  voters  in  this  State ;  and 

Staff  officers,  to  consist  in  time  of  peace  of  at  aeeUon  one  of  article  fourteen  provides  that  no 

leaat  one  aide-de-camp,  and  one  adintant-gen-  amendment  proposed  by  the  Legislature  shall  be 

enU,  each  of  the  r.mk  Sf  brigadie^ener  J,  W  ^?g^^XS  S^'M  llT^Thr-'iTte  "" 
one  military  store-keeper,  to  rank  aa  non-com-  as  used  in  the  section  last  cited,  means  a  "  voter  "  as 
missioned  officer.  AU  able-bodied  male  per-  defined  in  the  lint  section  referred  to.  This  biU  pro- 
sons  of  sound  mind  between  the  ages  of  eigh-  P<»«*  to  tost  the  question  in  a  manner  not  within  the 

teen  and  forty-five,  residini?  in  the  State,  ex-  «>n»*ittt^on. 

«o«u  9tuxL  4v*  mj  M^M^  x^uAii5  *u  wiv  ik/wi.^,  «.ji.  There  is  yet  but  Utile  or  no  evidence  or  manifosta- 

cept  Indiana  not  taxed,  constitute  the  nulitia.  tjo^  of  any  public  sentiment  among  the  people  at 

An  act  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  coOper-  Ur^e  in  tnia  State  in  &vor  of  the  proposed  change, 

atiye  associations  was  passed,  the  substance  of  ana  it  is  attempted  by  this  act  to  force  a  question 

which  is  contained  in  the  following  sections :  ?Von  the  people,  and  inaugurate  a  campaign  upon  an 

-             ,    „                                       >»  1  _&  1  iBsue  which  they  have  not  made,  and  m  which  they 

.  ?^^'*  ^-  ^Z^%?\  ™**'®  pwsons  of  Uwftil  age,  y^^^  manifest^  no  hiterost. 
inhabitants  of  this  State,  may,  by  written  artides  of 

agreement,  associate  themselves  together  for  thepur-  The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal 

this  State,  and,  when  such  articles  of  association  shall  069.01 ;  the  disbursements  for  t  he  same  penod 

hftve  been  executed  and  recorded  in  the  ofiice  of  the  were  $596,006.01,   and    the    balance  in  the 

derk  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  business  is  to  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year,  $186,164. 

be  carried  on,  such  persons  shall  be  and  become  a  jhis  balance,  which  is  over  forty-four  thousand 

SXbS^rjic^t  AfdSiT;;ia^^^^  doUarsgreaterthan  thatof  last  year,  is  divided 

^llitieB,  set  forth  in  all  general  laws  in  relation  to  among  the  several  funds, 

similar  corporations,  except  so  far  as  the  same  may  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  there  was 

be  limited  or  enhiiged  by  this  act.  in  the  Treasury,  belonging  to  the  sinking  fund 

Sec.  11.  There  shall  ^e  such  distobution  of  the  ^^               f  $2,224.68  in  money,  and  $27,- 

profits  or  earnings  of  such  association  among  the  i,"^  «*T   y x^^^  rZ      *       ***w*xvj,  €m*vi  v***? 

workmen,  purchasers,  and  stockholders,  as  shall  be  281.26  in  interest-bearing  bonds;  during  the 

prescribed  by  the  by-laws,  at  such  times  as  therein  year  there  accumulated  $84,990.98,  making  a 

prescribed,  and  as  often,  at  least,  as  once  in  twelve  total  of  $64,496.86.     The  State  debt  was  re- 

monUis;  «W>wa«i,  that  no  distribution  shall  be  de-  ^^^ed  by  this  amount,  and  at  the  end  of  the 

dared  and  paid  until  a  sum  equd  at  least  to  ten  per  „^^^  „^l  aoqk  kaq  n  a      t«^^c,  ^r^^^  i^..^;^^  «rv« 

cent,  of  the  net  profits  shallle  appropriated  for  a  Tf  ar  was  $286,608.14.    Taxes  were  levied  for 

contingent  or  sinxing  fund,  until  there  shall  have  ao-  the  fiscal  year,  1870,  to  the  amount  of  $891,- 

cnmnlated  a  sum  equal  te  thirty  per  cent,  in  excess  214.11.    I>om  these  levies  and  the  delinquent 

of  such  capital  stock.  taxes  of  former  years,  the  sum  of  $886,460.88 

It  is  provided  that  the  capital  stock  of  each  was  realized,  while  delinquent  taxes  amount- 
of  these  associations  shall  be  fixed  and  limited  ing  to  $861,166.40  still  remain  due  the  State. 
in  its  articles  of  assodation,  and  may  be  any  The  revenues  for  1871  from  assessed  and  de- 
sum  not  exceeding  $60,000.  An  act  was  passed  linquent  taxes,  and  sM  other  sources,  includ- 
providing  for  the  sale  of  the  600^000  acres  of  ing  the  balance  in  the  Treasury,  are  estimated 
lands  known  as  the  "internal  improvement  at  $487,687.76,  while  the  estimated  current 
lands,"  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  State  expenses  for  the  sanre  period  are  $899,676.48. 
railroad  bonds.  The  minimum  price  was  fixed  The  several  public  institutions  of  the  State 
at  $8.76  per  acre,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  make  demands  upon  the  Legislature  of  1871 
act  should  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  for  funds  for  building  purposes.  The  total 
people  for  ratification.  At  a  special  election  valuation  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  State, 
liela  for  this  purpose  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  as  returned  for  the  year,  was  $86,406,877,  an 
May,  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  were  in  favor  increase  of  $7,168,461  over  that  of  the  pro- 
of the  act,  and,  on  the  7th  of  August,  the  vious  year,  and  of  $9,611,469  over  the  last 
lands  were  offered  for  scde  by  the  State  Audi-  general  valuation  of  1868.  No  State  in  the 
tor.  The  lands  are  exempted  from  taxation  for  Union  has  sholvn  a  more  rapid  progress  in 
ten  years  after  their  sale.  Two  amendments  agricultural  pursuits  than  Minnesota.  In  1869 
to  the  State  constitution  were  proposed  at  this  there  were  but  846,000  acres  under  cultiva- 
session,  which  were  returned  without  the  ap-  tion,  while  in  1869  there  were  1,612,000,  show- 
proval  of  the  Governor.  The  first  provided  ing  an  increase  of  1,277,000  acres,  or  nearly 
that  the  Legislature  might  make  provision  for  890  per  cent.  The  number  of  improved  farms 
the  imprisonment  or  holding  to  bail  of  persons  in  1864  was  28,787,  and  in  1869, 46,740,  an  in- 
charged  with  fraud  in  contracting  debts.  The  crease  of  92  per  cent,  for  the  five  years.  In 
Governor  objected  to  this  amendment,  on  the  1869  there  were  only  124,969  acres  devoted  to 
ground  that  it  would  make  the  law  on  the  sub-  the  culture  of  wheat,  yielding  2,874,416  bushels, 
ject  of  arrest  too  fiuctuating.  The  second  ex-  and  occupying  only  84  per  cent.^  of  the  culti- 
tended  the  privilege  of  voting  to  women.  It  vated  area  of  the  State,  while,  in  1869,  868,- 
waa  provided  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  816  acres  were  devoted  to  the  same  grain,  con- 
the  people  of  the  State,  without  regard  to  sex,  stituting  nearly  62  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated 
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surface,  and  producing  16,881,022  bushels,  ment  of  the  wealth  of  the  State.  In  this  re- 
The  average  yield  for  the  eleven  years  ending  gion,  daring  the  year,  the  logs  scaled  amonnted 
1869  was  17  bushels  per  acre.  The  oat  crop  to  818,116,416  feet,  being  an  increase  of  7,969,- 
of  1869  averaged  48  bushels  per  acre  for  the  482  feet  over  the  business  of  1869.  The  ex- 
whole  State,  and  there  are  well-authenticated  tensive  water-power  at  St.  Anthony,  Falls  of 
instances  of  averages  reaching  60  to  75  bush-  St.  Oroiz,  and  other  localities  in  the  State, 
els  per  acre.  The  com  crop  of  1868  showed  greater  than  the  whole  steam  and  hydranlie 
a  total  of  4,849,886  bushels,  and  an  average  of  power  employed  in  the  textile  mani^actures 
37  bushels  per  acre..  The  average  yield  of  of  England,  has  been  largely  used  for  the 
barley  for  1869  was  87  bushels  per  acre,  and  manufacture,  not  only  of  lumber,  but  also  of 
of  potatoes  120.  The  total  value  of  agricultural  flour,  whiskey,  and  leather.  The  number  of 
products  for  1869  was  $2,800,000.  The  fol-  establishments  in  these  branches  in  1869  was 
lowing  table  exhibits  thp  items  of  production  .1,650,  and  the  value  of  their  produots  was 
and  acreage  for  the  year:  $14,881,048.    The  minerals  of  Minnesota,  lo- 

Total  tined  area      i,«ii,694  cated  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State, 

Wheat,  acres  caitivated 1,018,806  are  destined  to  be  inferior  only  to  agriculture 

Wheat,  buaheto  produced ^''^'S'SS  «8  ^  element  of  wealth  and  prosperity.    Cop- 

Oata,  acres  CHI tiyated SBO^owf  _      ^-t        j       _  xt  _li.  it     ^  \.^  t  ^^^ 

Oats,  bushels  produced 10,763,809  per  abounos  on  the  northern  snore  of  Ifase 

Cora,  acres  cuftiyated JJS'IS  Superior,  and  large  masses  of  the  pure  metal 

Sriey^aSS^cSiSiat^;:^^  ^^  have  been  taken  from  that  locality.    Iron^ore, 

Baiiey.  bushels  produced 1,856,686  in   considerable  quantity,  found  near   Lake 

Buckwheat,  acres  cuittvated.. 8,951  Pepin,  has  been  tested,  which  proved  to  be 

Buckwheat,  bushels  produced 61,684  t  ^t*"^   "«*» ,  u^^u.  k»i^u,  w ■'^vu  ^/i vt ««  V'.r^ 

Rye,  acres  cultivated; 4,648  fully  equal  in  tenacity  and  malleability  to  the 

Rje,  bushels  produced.  „ TO,866  best  Swedish  or  Russian  iron.    Coal  has  re- 

pStetoeS;  b'uXis'^plJSS?^:::::::.-.:::::  i,6S;^  cently  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  New 

Tons  of  hay  (cuitiyated) 78,094  Ulm.    Other  minerals  are  found  in  the  Btstef 

Bushels  of  apples  produced 9,988  but  the  development  of  mmeral  resources 

Pounds  of  butter ^'£S!*SS  ^1*7  !>©  said  to  be  meagre  in  the  extreme. 

PouDdsofwool -885,766  -n;-!        ..        .  ^^  j.^        ^       • 

*'^  Education  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  prune 

The  statistics  for  1870  had  not  been  coin-  importance  by  the  people  of  the  State,  and  the 

pleted  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  follow-  schools  are  in  a  nourishing  condition.    The 

ing  are  the  official  estimates  for  the  three  prin-  whole  number  of  persons  in  the  State  between 

cipal  crops :  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  on  the  80th  of 

Total  tiaed  area 1,883,671  September,   1869,  was  144,414^   and  on  the 

Arwitawh^t ^'S6408  same  date  of  1870,  165/767,  an  increase  of  12,- 

Area  In  com*. '. *.    '. '. V.V.'.V.V.'.    \        \  '.     904429  022.    The  whole  number  of  pupils  attending 

Wheat, bushels.'.'.'.'.'. 18.000,000  the  publlo  schools  during  the  year  was  110,- 

c2ra  busheu 7^7TO  ^^^»  an  increase  of  11,895  over  the  attendance 

'.  '* ••••••••     •  of  1868.    Winter  schools  were  taught  in  1,966 

The  subject  of  timber-planting  has  recently  ©f  the  2,626  school  districts  of  the  State,  the 

occupied  considerable  attention  in  the  State,  terms  averaging  in  length  8.43  months.    Sum- 

The  Governor,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  mer  schools  were  taught  in  2,155  districts,  the 

Legislature,  in  January,.  1871,  refers  to  this  terms  averaging  8.4  months.   The  whole  num- 

subject  in  the  foUowing  terms :  ber  of  teachers  employed  and  in  active  service 

At  the  suffi^fltion  of  the  State  Hortioaltnral  So-  during  the  year  was  4,111,  886  more  than  in 
oiety,  I  would  invite  your  attention  to  this  matter,  iggg,  Th^  average  wages  paid  male  teachers 
It  18  thought  that,  if  we  should  not  succeed  m  dia-  -_„^  aqi*  hm  ^^^  ^^^iiT:  ^JL^i^  *oq  ott  tk^ 
covering  ooal  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  our  ex-  ^^  W7.14  per  month;  female,  $28.86.  The 
tensive  prairies  will  never  be  thickly  peopled,  unless  "w-nole  amount  paid  for  teachers^  wages  dnring 
the  cultivation  of  trees  be  made  suooesaful ;  and  even  the  year  was  $482,448.02.  The  8chool<-honse9 
with  cheap  ftiel  the  demanda  for  timber  for  other  in  the  State  are  valued  at  $1,582,607.81,  the 
puTDoses,  and  wmoteness  {«>»  our  native  forests,  increase  for  the  year  befaie  $242,816.98.  The 
would  render  the  supply  of  the  demand  very  expen-  !lu  i\J.  *""  /^~  j  j  S  vf**i^*'^'*'*'-  -^"^ 
sivo,  to  say  nothing  of  other  inconveniences,  and  ▼hole  amount  expended  dunng  the  year  for 
want  of  attractiveness  resulting  fh)m  the  absence  of  school  purposes  was  $857,816.80.  A  land  en- 
trees, dowment  of  two  sections  in  each  townahip  has 

I  apprehend  that  not  only  the  cidtivation  of  timber  been  set  aparii  by  the  General  Government  for 

forgeneralpurposes.bnttheplantingof  trees  along  4.1^  -^^^JL*  ^f  \^^^^^^  .^i^^^ii.      t«.  i-  -.«*« 

our  open  rolds  for  bith  shelter  and  ornament,  might  ^^\  ®??P®5*  v®^  common  schools.     It  is  esti- 

be  encouraged,  and  much  done  to  make  both  sue-  mated  that  these  lands  will  amount  to  2,900,- 

oessAil,  by  a  system  of  rewards  or  preminms,  or,  it  000  acres,  the  interest  on  the  sales  of  which, 

may  be,  by  an  abatement  of  a  fixed  amount  of  the  together  with  the  annual  tax  of  two  mills  on 

witTtriflS^^xDlMoto'i^e^^  ""^^^^  ^^^  ^^^*''  constitutes  the  present  common- 

^^^     ^  school  fund  of  the  State.     The  permanent 

At  the  head- waters  of  the  tributaries  of  the  school  fund  on  the  80th  of  November,  1869, 

Mississippi  and  St.  Croix  Bivers  are  extensive  had  reached  the  sum  of  $2,476,222.19.    The 

pineries,  where  the  cutting  of  logs  and  the  interest  on  this  fond,  which  was  distributed 

manufacture  of  lumber  form  an  important  ele-  among  the  schools  during  the  year,  amounted 
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to  $176,806.85,  an  increase  over  the  previous  acres  Ijing  immediately  east  of  the  original 

year  of  $28,276.95.  purchase   hj  the   State,  with  a  substantial 

The  report  of  the  condition  and  workings  frame  building  thereon,  at  a  cost  of  $7,000. 
of  the  Normal  Schools  is  brought  down  to  D^  The  house  has  been  repaired  and  partly  far- 
eember  1,1870.  The  whole  number  of  students  nished,  and  was  opened  early  in  December, 
in  attendance  at  that  date  was  460,  an  increase  The  Board  of  Managers  and  the  superintend- 
of  87  over  the  attendance  of  the  preyious  year,  ent  have  established  what  is  known  as  the 
Of  this  number  the  Winona  School  has  216.  ^*  family  plan,"  by  which  the  inmates  are  dis- 
Since  the  establishment  of  this  school,  91  stu-  tributed  into  families  of  forty  each,  under  the 
dents  have  been  graduated.  The  number  of  immediate  care  of  a  teacher.  Hie  institution 
students  enrolled  during  the  year  ending  De-  has  received  from  all  sources  during  the  year 
oember  1st,  in  the  State  University,  was  801.  $25,642.66,  and  during  the  same  period  the 
During  the  year,  a  new  or  modified  plan  of  or*  disbursements  amounted  to  $26,759.80.  The 
ganization,  drawn  up  by  the  president  of  the  State-prison  is  generally  well  conducted,  but 
University,  and  indorsed  by  many  eminent  edu-  the  Governor  speaks  of  the  contract  system  of 
cators,  was  adopted.  "  It  is  claimed,"  says  the  labor  in  vogue  there  as  ii\jurious  to  the  best 
Grovemor,"  and  I  think  with  Justice^  for  this  new  interests  of  the  State.  Notwithstanding  the 
planofuniversityorganization,  that,  while  offer-  inadequacy  of  the  hospital  accommodations, 
ing  to  the  literary  and  professional  dasses  the  old  and  that  nearly  four  hundred  cases  of  sickness 
das^cal  education  in  its  best  and  highest  form,  were  treated  during  the  year,  but  one  death 
it  looks  also  to  the  practical  education  of  the  occurred  among  the  inmates, 
artisan,  the  engineer,  the  manufacturer,  the  The  Hospital  for  the  Insane  has  labored  un- 
merchant,  and  the  agriculturist.  Intrusted,  as  der  financial  embarrassments.  Expenses  were 
the  Board  of  Begents  are,  with  the  expenditure  incurred  during  the  year  in  preparing  the  cu- 
of  the  i^ds  accumulating  from  the  congres-  linary  department  of  the  new  bniding  and  far- 
sional  land  grant  for  the  benefit  of  colleges  of  nishing  the  hospital.  The  Legislature  failed 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  they  pro-  to  make  an  appropriation  to  meet  these  ex- 
pose to  themselves  nothing  else  than  a  frill  and  penses,  amounting  to  $26,169.80,  and  the  Board 
cheerfhl  obedience  to  the  law  donating  those  of  Trustees  issued  negotiable  scrip  bearing 
lands,  which  declares  the  object  of  the  grant  interest  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum  ; 
to  be  the  *  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  an  appropriation  is  asked  of  the  Legislature 
industrial  classes.' "  of  1871  sufficient  to  cancel  these  obligations, 

The  University,  including  the  Agricultural  and  to  meet  other  necessary  expenses.    Dur- 

CoUege,  has  a  productive  fond  of  $116,857.74^  ing  the  year  51  patients  have  been  discharged 

produced  by  the  conversion  of  the  lands,  grant-  recovered,  and  21  improved, 

ed  by  the  General  Government,  into  money  or  The  Legislature  of  1870  passed  an  act  creat- 

interest-bearing  bonds.    The  current  frind  con-  ing  a  Board  of  Immigration,  with  an  approj)ri- 

sists  of  the  income  of  this  permanent  fund,  and  ation  of  $10,000  for   immigration  purposes, 

the  proceeds  of  the  timber  sold  on  lands  be-  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  action  of 

longing  to  the  institution.    The  receipts  for  the  the  Board :  **  Fifty  thousand  copies  of  immigra- 

year,  together  with  $11,880.74  in  the  treasury  tion  pamphlets — ^half  of  them  containing  maps 

at  its  commencement,  amounted  to  $28,875.61,  of  the  State — ^have  been  distributed,  but  only 

and  the  current  expenses  were  $22,500.    Dur-  upon  verbal  or  written  application,  to  parties 

ing  the  year  there  were  sold  848,127  acres  of  desiring  information.    Of  these,  thirty  thou- 

the  Agricultural  Ck>ll6ge  lands,  realizing  $17,-  sand  were  in  the  English,  and  the  rest  in  the 

866.85  for  the  University.  Scandinavian,  German,  and  Welsh  languages. 

The  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Agents  have  been  employed  in  Milwaukee, 
the  Blind  is  suffering  from  lack  of  room,  the  Chicago,  and  Quebec,  to  guide,  counsel,  and 
present  building  being  overcrowded,  but  other-  assist  foreign  hnmigrants  to  this  State,  who 
wise  the  institution  is  in  a  favorable  condition,  have  faithfrilly  performed  their  duties  to  the 
During  the  eight  years  that  the  school  has  been  State  and  to  the  immigrants.  An  office  has 
in  operation  not  a  death  has  occurred  among  been  opened  and  a  commissioner  of  immigra- 
the  inmates,  and  epidemic  diseases  have  been  tion  appointed  in  New-York  City.  The  agent 
successfully  warded  off.  The  whole  number  in  Germany  has  been  retained.  Immigrant- 
instructed  during  the  year  was  85,  of  whom  67  houses  were  provided  during  the  season,  which 
remained  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  total  afforded  temporary  lodging  for  immigrants,  at 
receipts  for  the  year  were  $18,181.49,  and  the  La  Crosse,  Red  Wing,  and  Minneapolis."  The 
expenditures  $17,549.02,  leaving  an  unexpend-  number  of  foreign  immigrants  who  passed 
ed  balance  of  $1,580.47.  The  Beform  School  through  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  alone,  en 
is  reported  to  be  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  route  for  Minnesota,  during  the  year,  as  esti- 
The  number  of  inmates  received  during  the  mated  by  the  agents,  was  nearly  20,000.  The 
year  was  48 ;  whole  number  in  the  institution  whole  number  (foreign  and  native)  that  reached 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  82.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  during  the  year  is  probably  85,000. 
1870  appropriated  $7,000  for  the  purchase  of  From  the  report  of  the  Adjutant-General,  it 
additional  grounds  and  buildings  for  the  female  ap]>ears  that  there  were  organized  during  the 
department.  The  Board  purchased  thirty-three  year  eleven  militia  companies,  ten  of  which 
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were  assigned  to  the  First  Regiment  Minnesota 
enrolled  militia.  The  enrolment  of  the  unor- 
ganized militia  of  the  State  shows  a  force  of 
66,538  men  liable  to  peif orm  military  duty; 
219  applications  for  soldiers*  claims  were  made 
daring  the  year,  through  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral's office,  and  $15,884.01  in  money  collected. 
Nearly  400  claims  were  still  pending  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  new  applications  were 
constantly  coming  in. 

Daring  the  year  the  railway  systems  of  the 
8tate  hare  been  rapidly  extended,  and  829i 
miles  have  been  added  to  the  amount  in  opera- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  different  lines  included  in 
this  aggregate,  and  the  number  of  miles  of  each 
that  has  been  built: 


RAILROADS. 


IfllM. 

MIIm. 

80 

155 

78 

170 

s* 

IMI 

95 

14S 

94 

185 

•  • 

81 

•  ■ 

IM 

•  • 

13 

•  • 

80 

8S 

65 

fiO 

50 

10 

10 

8S0} 

t096| 

Lake  Superior  and  MlBslsaippi 

Soutbera  Minnesota 

8t  Paul  and  Sloox  City 

Winona  and  St.  Peter 

Flrft  Diy.  St  Paul  and  Paciflc— Main  line... 
First  DiT.  St.  Paul  and  Pacific— To  S.  Bapids 

Milwaukee,  St  Paul  and  Minneapolis 

Minnesota  Central— Anstln  to  State  line 

Hastings  and  Dakota 

St  Paal  and  Chicago : 

Northern  Pacific 

Stillwater  and  White  Bear 

Total 


These  companies,  together  with  the  Minne- 
sota and  Northwestern,  propose  to  complete 
and  operate  682  miles  during  the  year  1871,  in 
addttion  to  the  above  extent.  Much  impor- 
tance is  attached  to  the  Lake  Superior  and 
Mississippi  Railway,  as  affording  an  outlet  on 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  great  lakes  at  a 
distance  of  155  miles  from  those  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  as  making  a  saving  of  285  miles 
of  land  transit  over  the  route  via  Chicago  and 
Lake  Michigan;  and  it  is  claimed  by  the 
friends  of  the  road  that  there  will  be  a  saving 
in  time  of  two  or  three  days  between  Minne- 
sota and  tbe  Atlantic  seaboard,  while  ^e 
rates  between  Duluth  and  the  Kast  will  be 
the  same  by  this  route  as  between  Ohicago 
and  tbe  East  This  road  was  formally  opened 
in  August  at  Duluth;  and  the  St.  raul  and 
Sioux  City  Railroad  was  completed  during  the 
year.  The  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  road  was  sold 
to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
which  contemplates  the  immediate  construc- 
tion of  the  former  to  Breckinridge^  and  of  the 
branch  line  via  St.  Cloud  to  Pembma ;  an  air- 
line road  from  St.  Paul  to  Chicago  has  been 
projected,  which  will  reduce  the  distance  by 
ran  between  the  two  cities  to  893  miles,  and 
the  time  to  ten  hours. 

The  subject  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
on  railroads  has  been  much  discussed  through- 
out the  State.  The  sentiments  of  the  people 
are  fairly  expressed  by  the  following  resolu- 


tions passed  at  a  meeting  held  at  Owatonna  on 
the  26th  of  November,  to  consider  this  matter : 

Whereat,  The  railroads  of  this  State  having  adopted 
rates  of  tranaportation  of  freight,  and  for  passage, 
which  are  exorbitant  and  roinoua  to  the  welfare  of 
the  State ;  and. 

Whereas,  Theyhaying  made  invidiona  distinctions 
against  looaUUes  not  provided  with  oompetinff  routes 
or  lines  of  transportation,  and  by  the  conaoudation. 
of  oompetinff  lines,  and  operating  their  roada  in  the 
interest  of  "^wheat  rings,"  and  other  monopoliea,  by 
granUng  them  exdusive  privileges,  atiU  further  oper* 
ated  ag^nst  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  defeated 
competition  in  the  porchase  and  ahipment  of  wheat : 
therefore 

Besolved,  That  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  demand  the  immediate  and  active  exeiciae  by 
the  Legislature  of  all  the  powers  over  the  matter 

CMsessed  by  that  body,  ana  the  enactment  of  snch 
ws  as  will  protect  the  interests  of  the  producers 
against  the  extortions  and  combinations  which  are 
ruining,  not  only  the  fiurmin^  interests,  but  saopiag 
the  foundation  of  ourprospenty  as  a  State ;  ana 

JSteolvedf/uHheTy  Tnat,  should  the  powers  of  the 
Legislature  be  foimd  inadequate  to  the  protection  of 
the  people  against  these  extortions,  fiivoritism,  and 
nxnuat  charges  of  the  railroad  companies,  then  we 
coll  for  the  submission  of  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  which  shall  meet  the 
exigency. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1871, 
the  Governor  recommends  the  passage  by  that 
body  of  a  regulating  act,  and  refutes  the  posi- 
tion of  many,  that  competition  is  the  only  rem- 
edy needed,  by  showing  that  only  a  few  points 
could  e^joy  this  advantage,  and  that  roads 
originally  built  as  competing  lines  would  soon 
consolidate  and  become  identified  in  interest. 
He  also  refers  to  the  evils  produced  by  the  fre- 
quency of  elections  in  the  State,  and  recom- 
mends tiiat  the  election  for  State  officers  be 
held  on  the  same  year  as  that  for  Congressmen. 
He  also  refers  to  the  increasing  amount  of 
county  and  municipal  indebtedness,  and  the 
extraordinary  amount  of  special  legislation. 
He  accordingly  recommends  the  calling  of  a 
constitutional  convention,  and  states  the  fol- 
lowing as  some  of  the  purposes  for  which  its 
action  is  required : 

1.  To  forbid  local  or  special  legislation  on  many 
subjects,  including  the  creation  of  corporations  and 
the  side  or  mortgi^B^ing  the  real  estate  of  minora. 

2.  To  prevent  the  granting  to  any  oarpoTalion,  aa- 
aodation,  or  person,  any  special  or  exduaive  privilege, 
immunity,  or  franohiae. 

8.  To  limit  local  taxation. 
4.  To  restrict  municipal  indebtedness. 
6.  To  prohibit  the  incurring  of  municipal  indebt- 
edness in  aid  of  an^  raiiroad  or  private  corporation. 

6.  To  place  restrictions  upon  and  regulate  raU- 
ways. 

7.  To  abolish  the  grand-jcny  system. 

The  large  amount  of  special  legislation, 
which  has  exhausted  the  time  of  the  Legisla- 
ture at  the  expense  of  the  State  Treasury,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  general  laws  passed 
at  the  session  of  1868  occupy  182  pages,  and 
the  special,  457,  exclusive  of  the  index ;  gen- 
eral laws  of  1869, 144  pages,  special,  873 ;  1870, 
general  199,  and  special,  515  pages. 

The  following  b  the  Federal  census  of  Min- 
nesota for  1860,  and  approximate  for  1870 : 
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oounms. 


AttUn. 

Anoka 

Bellnine 

Benton 

B^  Stone 

Btae  Earth 

Breckinridge 

Brown..... , 

Baebanan , 

Cariton. 

Ganrer , 

Caaa 

Cblppewa 

Chisago 

Clay 

CoUonwood , 

Crow  Wing 

Dakota. 

I>odge 

BoDKlaf 

Ptoibaolt 

FiBmore 

Ffeebom 

Goodhne 

Qfmnt 

Hennipin 


1874ft. 

1880. 

18 

f 

zjm 

8.106 

M8 

886 

80 

•  •  «  « 

1JS68 

6B7 

M 

17,S(tt 

4,808 

6,896 

79 

6,886 

8,880 

• . .  • 

86 

886 

61 

11,686 

6,106 

184 

150 

1,467 

•  •  •  • 

^^ 

1,748 

88 

•  •  •  • 

684 

18 

800 

809 

16,818 

9,008 

8,698 

8,797 

4,888 

196 

8,0«) 

1,885 

84,887 

18,648 

10,678 

8,967 

98,618 

8,S7r 

840 

•  a  .  • 

81,866 

19,849 
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Honston 

Isanti 

Itaica 

Jackeon 

Kanabec 

KandlgofaL..., 
Lac  Qni  Parle. 

Lake: 

LeSnenr , 

HcLeod 

Manomin. 

Martin 

Meeker 

MUleLacfli 

Monongalia... 

Morrison 

Mower. 

Mnrraj 

Nioonot 

Nobles........ 

Olmsted. 

Otter  Tail 

Pembina. 

Pierce 

Pine 

Pipestone.... 
Polk 


1878. 

1868. 

11,861 

6,646 

8,086 

884 

78 

61 

1,886 

181 

98 

80 

1,780 

76 

146 

948 

186 

■  ■  •  • 

11,607 

6,818 

^648 

1,986 

•  •  ■  « 

188 

8.807 

161 

6,080 

998 

1,109 

78 

8,161 

860 

1,081 

618 

l^'SK 

8»917 

909 

99 

8,869 

8,778 

117 

86 

19,798 

9,684 

1,966 

940 

64 

1,619 

•  •  •  • 

11 

648 

99 

•  •  •  e 

98 

•  •  ■  • 

940 

C0I7MTXX& 


Pope 

Bainsey 

Bed  wood. 

RenTille. 

Bice 

Bock. 

St  Loois 

Scott 

Sherbnxne. . . . . 

Sibley 

Steams 

Steele 

SterensM 

Todd 

Toombs 

Tiaverse...... 

Wabasha 

Wadena 

Waseca. 

Washington.., 
Watonwan. . . . 

WlUda 

Winona. 

Wright 

Total.... 


1878. 


9,691 
98,066 

1,899 

8,919 

16,068 

188 

4,661 
11,049 

9,060 

6,786 
14,806 

8,971 
174 

9,086 

•  •  •  • 

13 

16,869 

6 

7,864 

11,809 

9,496 

205 

99,318 

9,457 


486,068 


1860. 


19,160 

•  •  •  • 

945 
7,548 

•  •  •  • 

406 
4,606 

798 
8,609 
4,606 
9,868 

•  •  ■  • 

480 
40 


7,: 


9,601 
6,198 


9,906 
8,799 


179,198 


MISSISSIPPI.  Early  in  the  present  year 
the  reconstruction  of  the  State  was  completed, 
and  the  administration  of  affairs  passed  from 
the  United  States  authorities  into  the  hands 
of  its  own  citizens.  The  hill  admitting  the 
State  into  the  Union  was  passed  by  Oongress 
on  the  17th  of  Fehniary,  and  on  the  8tn  of 
March  following  the  Legislature  assembled, 
and  continued  in  session  until  the  20th  of  July. 
On  the  10th  of  March  J.  L.  Alcorn  was  in- 
augurated as  Governor.  In  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress he  says : 

The  Union  has  brouffht  na  back,  pardoned  children, 
into  its  bosom.  It  bids  us  go  forward  thia  day.  to 
the  reooBstmction  of  a  ffovemment  on  the  mina  left 
by  our  own  madness.  Bestored  to  our  lost  place  in 
the  sisterhood  of  States  by  the  grace  of  the  nation, 
that  grace  has  brought  us  back  an  equal  among  boy- 
eneigna  1  Erect  and  tree,  Mississippi  ffoes  forward 
now  to  work  oat  her  destiny  in  a  fellowsmp  of  States, 
the  peer  of  the  proudest  I  And,  in  approaohing  the 
du^  made  incmnbent  on  us  as  representatives  of  a 
Boverei^  aathority,  our  first  work  is  to  carry  out  In 
g^ood  fiuth  the  principles  incorporated  by  the  revolu- 
tioa  just  dosea,  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  Northern  Democracy  luive  overthrown  the 
Southern  Oliffarohy !  This  is  the  measure  of  the  faet 
aooompliahed  by  the  action  of  the  United  States. 
Entering  on  our  duty  in  acceptance  of  that  result,  we 
must  go  forward  to  make  the  overthrow  of  the  old 
aystem  that  had  reigned  among  us  a  practical  re- 
ality, by  insuring  all  the  blessings  of  free  govern- 
ment tor  the  maasea  of  the  people. 

The  action  of  the  Legislature  at  this  session 
was  of  a  very  important  character.  The  re- 
organization of  the  courts  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  State  government  devolved  upon 
it  as  well  as  the  reistablishment  of  civil  rule 
for  the  first  time  since  the  war.  The  new 
constitution  provides  for  a  Supreme  Court,  to 
consist  of  three  judges,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. Messrs.  rayton,  Simrall,  and  Tarbell, 
were  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  ''An  act  in  relation  to 
the  Supreme  Court,"  passed  at  this  session  of 
the  L^^gislature,  divides  the  State  into  three 


Supreme  Court  districts,  provides  for  the  ap- 
pomtment  by  the  court  of  a  clerk,  to  hold  office 
four  years,  subject  to  removal  by  a  minority  of 
the  judges ;  a  reporter,  to  hold  office  for  six 
years,  subject  to  removal  as  in  the  case  of  the 
clerk ;  and  requires  the  judges  to  elect  one  of 
their  number  as  Chief  Justice.  The  salary  of 
each  judge  is  fixed  at  |4,500  per  annum.  The 
second  section  of  the  act  prescribes  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  as  follows : 

SBcnoxr  2.  A  ii/uriher  enacUd^  That  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  such  jurisdiction  as  properly  belouffs 
to  a  Supreme  Court,  and  shall  hear  and  determine  ul 
manner  of  pleas,  plaints,  motions,  causes,  and  con- 
trovenies,  civil  and  oriniinal,  which  may  be  brought 
before  it,  nx)m  any  Circuit  Court,  Chancery  Court,  or 
other  inferior  tribunal,  firom  which  by  law  a  cause 
may  be  removed,  either  by  appeal  or  writ  of  error, 
or  other  legal  means,  and  which  shall  be  cognizable 
in  said  Supreme  Court  according  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  thia  State,  and  all  laws  in  force  in  this 
State  on  the  80th  of  November,  1869,  regulating  the 
jiurisdiction  and  practice  in  the  High  Coiut  of  IjTors 
and  Appeals,  or  otherwise  appertaining  thereto,  so 
far  as  they  may  be  applicable,  shall  continue  in  force 
and  be  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court,  established 
by  this  act. 

It  is  fiirther  enacted  that  all  causes  pending 
and  undetermined  in  the  High  Court  of  Errors 
and  Appeals  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  all  books,  documents,  and 
property,  belonging  to  the  former  shall  be  re- 
moved into  the  latter  court  for  preservation. 
Circuit  Courts  are  established  with  criminal 
jurisdiction  and  with  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits 
at  common  law.  For  the  purposes  of  these 
courts  the  State  is  divided  into  fifteen  districts, 
for  each  of  which  a  judge  is  to  be  appointed, 
who  has  a  salarv  of  $8,600  a  year,  and  is  pro- 
hibited during  his  continuance  in  office  n>om 
practising  law  in  the  courts  of  any  State  or 
of  the  United  States.  A  court  to  be  styled 
"the  Circuit  Court  of  the  County  of—"  is  to 
be  held  in  each  county  of  the  State  three  times 
a  year.  A  District  Attorney  is  to  be  elected 
by  the  qualified  voters  of  each  district  for  a 
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term  of  fonr  years,  with  a  salary  of  $2,500  per 
annum.  AH  marriage  licenses  are  to  be  granted 
and  issued  by  the  clerks  of  the  Oircnit  Courts 
of  the  several  counties.  Provision  is  made 
against  the  abuse  of  the  judicial  process,  by 
the  following  section  of  the  act : 

Sxonozr  10.  A  U  further  enaet$dy  That  no  clerk 
of  the  Circuit  Court  or  of  the  Chanoery  Court,  and 
DO  justice  of  the  peaoe,  nhall  be  compelled  to  issue 
any  original  process  in  any  chril  cause  until  the  per- 
son proposing  to  institute  such  suit  shall  deposit  with 
said  clerks  or  justices  of  the  peace  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  cover  the  same :  Jmeidedy  That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  person 
wishing  to  institute  anv  suit  who  shall  make  and  file 
an  affiaavit  that  he  or  sne  believes  the  cause  of  action 
on  which  the  suit  is  founded  is  meritoriouSf  and  that 
he  or  she  is  unable  to  pa^  the  costs,  or  give  the  secu- 
rity required  by  thi^  section. 

For  the  purposes  of  Ohancery  Oonrts  the 
State  is  divided  into  twenty  districts,  for  each 
of  which  a  Ohancellor  is  appointed  by  tlie 
Governor,  subject  to  the  confirmation  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  Senate.  A  court  to  be  styled  the 
Ohancery  Oonrt  is  to  be  held  in  each  county 
of  the  State  fonr  times  a  year.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  these  courts  is  defined  in  the  following 
sections : 

SionoK  8.  j5Ss  a  furthir  enacUd^  That  said  Chan* 
eery  Courts  shall  have  Aill  jurisdiction  in  all  matters 
of  equity,  and  of  divorce  and  alimon]^,  in  all  matters 
testamentary,  and  of  administration,  m  minors*  busi- 
ness, in  allotment  of  dower,  incases  of  idiocy,  lunacy, 
and  of  persons  non  compos  mentis^  and  of  all  matters 
properly  cognizable  in  a  court  of  oauity,  and  per- 
talmng  to  matters  properly  cognixable  in  a  oourt  of 
probates. 

Ssc.  h^  Beit  further  enacted^  That  the  said  Chan- 
cellors shall  have  power,  in  term  time,  or  in  vacation, 
to  grant  writs  of  imunctlon  ne  exeat j  attachments, 
ana  tjl  other  remedial  writs,  returnable  to  said  courts, 
and  properly  belonging  to  a  oourt  of  chancery  or 
oourt  of  probates,  and  they  shall,  or  may,  make  orders 
for  bail,  and  for  the  appointment  of  receivers,  before 
or  after  answer  filed.  Such  orders  may  also  be  made 
by  any  of  the  Circuit  Judges  of  the  State,  or  the 
Supreme  Judges  of  the  State. 

Free  schools  are  provided  for  by  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  subject  early  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature.  By  the  school  law 
which  finally  passed,  a  Hberal  system  of  educa- 
tion is  provided. 

Every  county  constitutes  one  school  district, 
except  that  any  incorporated  city  of  more  than 
5,000  inhabitants  shall  constitute  a  separate 
district.  A  Board  of  Education  and  a  State 
Superintendent  of  Education  are  provided  for 
by  the  constitution.  The  act  requires  the 
Board  of  Education  to  choose  a  secretary  of 
the  Board,  and  biennially  to  nominate  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation  the  candidates  for  the 
office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, for  which  office  the  board  are  to 
prescribe  a  standard  of  literary  or  educational 
qualification,  and  they  are  to  see  that  all  can- 
didates conform  to  this  standard.  The  Board 
of  County  Supervisors  and  the  city  council  of 
any  city  that  constitutes  a  separate  school  dis- 
trict are  empowered  to  appoint  a  Board  of 
School  Directors,  consisting  of  six  in  each  dis- 


trict, whose  term  of  office  is  three  years.  Of 
this  board  the  County  Superintendent  is  presi- 
dent, and  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  the 
secretary. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  general  super- 
vision of  all  lands,  money,  or  other  personal 
property,  granted  or  bequeathed  to  the  State 
for  educational  purposes,  and  are  authorized 
to  sell  any  lands  which  have  escheated  to  the 
State  for  want  of  heirs,  or  which  have  been  for- 
feited for  non-payment  of  taxes.  The  net 
proceeds  of  such  sales  are  to  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  common-school  fond,  which  is 
under  the  management  of  the  board. 

To  the  Boards  of  School  Directors  are  dele- 
gated the  more  immediate  management  and 
supervision  of  the  schools.  They  are  also  re- 
quired to  prescribe  a  uniform  series  of  text- 
books, to  be  used  throughout  their  respective 
counties,  and  are  authorized  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  Aimishing  the  books  to  the  various 
schools  of  their  districts,  at  the  actual  cost 
price.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
County  Supervisors  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the 
taxable  property  of  each  district,  of  not  more 
than  ten  mills  on  the  dollar,  for  school-house 
purposes,  and  of  not  more  than  five  mills  on 
the  dollar,  for  a-teachers'  fund. 

To  relieve  the  State  from  its  financial  em- 
barrassments, an  act  of  great  importance,  pro- 
viding for  the  issue  of  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness by  the  State,  was  passed.  These  certifi- 
cates are  to  be  of  denominations  not  larger 
than  ^YQ  dollars,  nor  less  than  one,  and  are  not 
to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $500,000.  They 
are  to  be  received  by  tax-collectors  and  all 
other  officers  in  payment  of  taxes  and  other 
dues  to  the  State  (except  the  special  tax  pro- 
vided in  the  act),  for  the  full  sum  expressed  on 
their  face,  and  in  payment  for  any  thing  sold 
by  the  State.  For  the  purpose  of  retiring 
these  certificates  of  indebtedness,  bonds  are  to 
be  issued  to  the  amount  of  $500,000,  for  which 
the  certificates  are  exchangeable  at  their  par 
value;  said  bonds  to  be  issued  in  five  series  of 
$100,000  each,  redeemable  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  between  the  1st  of  January, 
1872,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1875.  These 
series  are  to  be  issued  in  respective  successive 
years,  and  all  the  bonds  of  one  series  are  to  be 
issued  before  any  of  the  following  series  are 
taken  up.  These  bonds  are  to  be  of  denomi- 
nations of  not  less  than  $50,  nor  more  than 
$1,000,  and  are  to  bear  interest  at  dght  per 
cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-anniiaUy,  in 
current  money  of  the  United  States.  No 
bonds  are  to  be  issued  except  in  exchange  for 
the  certificates  of  indebtedness  authorised  by 
this  act.  For  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 
principal,  at  maturity  of  these  bonds,  "a  suffi- 
cient special  tax,  which  shall  be  a  percentage 
of  the  ordinary  State  tax,  and  shall  be  collect- 
ed and  paid  into  the  Treasury  in  United  States 
currency,"  is  to  be  levied,  the  whole  amount  of 
which  is  to  be  reserved  and  set  aside  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  these 
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bonds,  and  to  be  nsed  or  appropriated  for  no  ting  the  offence  chanred,  he  shall  adjudge  and  order 

other  purpose  "whatever.  *^**  *^®^  person  shau  be  immediately  carried  by  the 

Byanaetorganmngthen^^^^^^  '^^^aV^'^^Tv^^.^^^^^^^ 
passed  at  this  session,  all  able-bodied  male  citi-  hereinafter  provided :  J^ovidsd,  Jkournvtr,  the  judge  or 
zens  of  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  chancellor  shall  be  satisfied,  on  the  hearing,  that,  if 
and  forty-five  years,  not  disfranchised  by  the  ^®  offence  charged  had  been  committed  by  the  ac- 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  State,  are  ^^®^  in  a  sane  mind,  he  would  be  guilty. 
made  liable  to  military  dnty.  The  militia  are  Where  the  accused  is  charged  upon  an  in- 
organized  by  companies,  reaiments,  brigades,  dictment,  if  a  reasonable  doubt  arises  as  to  his 
and  divisions,  and  the  usual  officers  are  pro-  sanity,  the  court  must  order  a  Jury  to  be  im- 
yided  for.  A  division  consists  of  the  regiments  panelled  to  inquire  into  the  fact,  and  all  other 
of  the  counties  forming  a  congressional  dis-  proceedings  upon  the  trial  of  the  indictment 
trict.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  poverty  pro-  must  be  suspended  until  the  question  of  insani- 
duced  by  the  war,  the  Legislature  of  1865  ty  is  determined  by  the  verdict  of  the  Jury, 
passed  a  very  sweeping  exemption  law.  The  If  the  Jury  find  the  accused  insane,  all  pro- 
Governor  submitted  a  special  messase  to  the  ceedings  upon  the  indictment  must  be  suspend- 
Legislature  at  this  session,  recommending  a  re-  ed  until  he  become  sane,  and  tbe  court  must 
peal  of  this  law,  in  which  he  says  that  of  order  him  to  be  confined  in  the  insane  asylum 
6.000,000  acres  of  improved  lands,  according  to  of  the  State,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  ten 
tne  census  of  1860,  the  number  removed  from  years,  under  the  restrictions  proper  to  danger- 
the  reach  of  the  creditor  by  the  act  of  1866  ous  persons.  He  shall  not  be  discharged  at 
is  little  less  than  4,000,000,  of  an  agricultu-  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  commitment  un- 
ral  value  of  $190,000,000 ;  he  estimates  the  less  he  shall  have  been  sane  without  interrup- 
amount  exempted  by  tbat  law  at  $150,000,000,  tion  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  preceding 
and  that,  out  of  87,000  owners  of  agricultural  the  discharge.    It  is  also  provided  in  the  act 

Property,  the  number,  from  whom  even  a  single  that  in  all  such  cases  as  are'  herein  provided 

ollar  could  be  collected  at  law,  was  reduced,  for,  where  the  jury  shall  find  the  plea  of  ip- 

by  the  exemptions  of  the  act  of  1865,  to  about  sanity  not  true,  then  the  trial  shall  proceed  on 

7,000.    The  exemptions  of  horses,  hogs,  cattle,  the  plea  of  not  guilty ;  and  shall  so  proceed 

and  sheep,  made  by  the  act,  represent  10  per  on  the  evidence  bearing  on  that  issue,  to  the 

cent  more  cattle,  80  per  cent,  more  hogs,  and  total  exclusion  of  all  consideration  of  the  plea 

120  per  cent,  more  sheep,  than  were  in  the  of  insanity. 

State.  The  Legislature,  acting  upon  the  rec-  Acts  were  passed  to  prevent  and  punish 
ommendation  in  the  message,  repealed  the  act  crimes  committed  by  persons  masked  or  dis- 
of  1865,  thus  reviving  the  law  of  1857.  In  the  guised,  and  making  it  penal  for  persons  to  ap- 
repealing  act,  the  exemption  of  reiJ  estate  in  pear  or  travel  in  masks  or  disguises ;  to  author- 
the  country  was  reduced  from  160  acres,  as  it  ize  the  Executive  to  commute  the  death-pen- 
was  in  the  law  of  1857,  to  80  acres ;  and  it  alty  to  imprisonment  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of 
was  provided  that  exempt  real  estate  in  cities,  years,  in  proper  cases;  and  for  the  incorpora- 
towns,  and  villages,  shoidd  not  exceed  in  value  tion  of  private  companies  of  various  kinds, 
the  sum  of  $2,000.  The  revenue  bill  passed  at  this  session  imposes 
The  subject  of  the  plea  of  insanity  in  cases  &  tax  on  all  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
of  homicide  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Le-  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  value  there- 
gislature,  and  an  act  was  passed  designed  to  of,  and  also  provides  for  a  tax  on  privileges, 
prevent  its  abuse.  The  act  provides :  which  varies  from  $10  for  a  practising  physi- 
Swmoir  1.  That  in  all  cases  where  any  prisoner  ^^f^.  lawyer,  and  the  like,  $200  for  a  rectifier 
shall  bo  arrested  and  brought  before  any  justice  of  <>'  vinous  and  spirituous  liquors,  $500  for  a 
the  peace,  or  other  judicial  officer,  charged  with  the  distiller  of  grain,  and  $1,000  on  express  and 
crime  of  murder^  manslaughter,  or  assault  with  in-  telegraph  companies.  A  poll-tax  of  two  dol- 
tent  to  kill,  and,  m  the  course  of  the  investigation,  it  i^^  ^  head  is  levied  on  each  male  adult  in  tlio 
shall  be  made  to  appear  that  such  person  was  msane  o^^x^  ix-..f«,«^«  ♦!.«  ««a«  ^p  4^«rA,«f«  ^^^  «*..i 
at  the  time  the  o&nee  was  committed,  such  justice  f  1**^  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
of  the  peace  or  other  judicial  officer  shall  not,  for  fifty-five  years,  which,  together  with  certain 
that  cause,  discharge  such  person :  IVotridtdy  it  shall  fines  and  penalties  imposed  by  the  bill,  is  to  be 
be  proved  bv  the  testimony,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  expended  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 

J°»i»««Ji^™  P«~»  5'  otherjudicial  officer,  that  ^  j^^  bound,  not  only  for  the  taxes 
such  person  is  guilty  of  such  oflfence,  unless  excused  fr^  *«"*«*»  i»*^  i/v«^»*,  uww  v-y  **'*  »*»«  ..o-*%;« 
for  want  of  sane  mind.  thereon,  but  also  for  taxes  due  on  personal 
Sbo.  %.  Be  U  fuHher  enaeUd,  That  such  officer  property,  and  for  the  poll-tax  due  from  the 
shall,  in  the  circumstances  provided  for  in  the  flrat  owners  of  such  lands.  The  following  proper- 
section  of  this  act,  commit  such  person  to  the  jail  of  ^y,  and  no  other,  is  exempt  from  taxation :  The 
the  oounty,  without  bail,  and  shall  return  all  the  pro-  Jl'  •„„  «^^«,a1  ^r  ^««i»  ««^  ^«^,«.  »a-<.^xt>  .  «n 
ceedings  iito  the  Circilit  Court  of  the  county,  W  wearing  apparel  of  each  and  every  person ;  all 
thereupon  the  judge  of  said  Circuit  Court  or  chancel-  cemeteries  used  exclusively  lor  bunal  pur- 
lor  of  the  ^stnot  shall,  on  the  suffgestion  of  the  dis-  poses ;  property,  real  and  personal,  belonging 
trict  ^torney,  or  the  counsel  of  the  accused,  issue  a  to  the  United  States  or  to  this  State,  or  to  any 
wrrt  of  A.iJsd.«>f««  to  bnng  before  hi^  ^  incorporated  city  or  town  within 
and,  if,  on  the  heanng  of  such  habeas  corput,  the  ry""*'J  ^*  *«x.v  pvf*»v«^  ,.^.  •  *  a 
judge  or  chancellor  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  t^©  8fme,  or  to  any  religious  society,  and 
person  so  accused  was  insane  at  the  time  of  commit-  church  property,  or  mcorporated  institution 
VoIm  X.— «8   A 
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for  the  education  of  youth,  used  exclusirely  existing^  state  of  affairSf  the  bc6t  coarse  to  be 

for  the  benefit  of  such  society  or  institution,  pursued  would  be  to  fund  all  outstanding  war- 

or  held  bj  the  trustees  of  schools,  and  school  rants,  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  thus  securing  a 

lands  for  the  use  of  any  sohool;  and  all  dogs;  loan  from  our  own  people;  then  require  the 

one  gun  kept  for  private  use ;  poultry  and  taxes  of  the  State  to  be  paid  in  cnrency,  and 

household  furniture,  not  to  exceed  three  bun-  the  tax-collectors  to  report  to  the  Auditor,  and 

dred  dollars  in  value ;  and  all  property  of  ag-  pay  into  the  Treasury,  quarterly,  all  taxes  ool- 

ricultural   and  mechanical  associations   and  lected  by  tbem." 

fairs,  where  no  dividends  are  declared ;  to-        The  condition  of  the  State  prior  to  its  re- 

gether  with  all  property  of  benevolent  and  oonstruotion  was  not  favorable  to  the  snocess- 

charitable  institutions ;  and  the  libraries  of  all  ful  operation  of  the  various  charitable  instita- 

persons ;  and  the  tools  of  any  mechanic,  ne-  tions ;  but,  early  in  the  year,   efforts    'were 

cessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  his  trade  or  oc-  made  by  the  proper  authorities  toward  sach 

cupation.  a  reorganization  of    these  important   insti* 

The  report  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Ac-  tutions  as  will  meet  the  wants  of  all  those  in 

counts,  submitted  to  the  Legislature  in  March,  the  community  needing  their  assistanee.     The 

shows  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury  from  Oo-  last  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Blind 

tober  16,  1865,  to  March  1, 1870,  to  have  been  Asylum  shows  that  twenty-one  pupils  were 

$4,351,741.48,  of  which  the  sum  of  $2,267,-  maintained  during  the  year  1869,  at  an  avoragre 

488.66  was  in  uncurrent  funds;  the  disburse-  cost  to  the  State  of  $474.70  per  year  for  each 

ments  by  warrant  for  the  same  period  amount-  pupil ;  this  average  cost  is  regarded  as  exoeed- 

ed  to  $2,819,582.80.    The  amount  of  warrants  mgly  high,  and  anses  from  the  omission  in  the 

outstanding  on  the  1st  of  March.  1870,  was  system  of  all  training  in  handicrafts.    A  remedy 

$287,993.95,  of  which  the  sum  or  $47,281.88  for  this  defect  is  urged  both  with  a  Tiew  ot 

was  on  account  of  the  Constitutional  Conven-  reducing  the  cost  of  supporting  the  blind,  and 

tioo.    For  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  1,  1866,  of  enabling  them  to  support  themselves  after 

the  receipts  into  the  Treasury  were  $2,079,-  leaving  the  sohool.    Another  defect  in  the  law 

319.72,  and  the  disbursements  by  warrants  for  is  the  provision  limiting  the  privileges  of  the 

the  same  period,  $296,285.82 ;  for  the  year  institution  to  the  whites.    The  removal  of  this 

ending  May  1,  1867,  the  receipts  were  $916,-  restriction  has  been  recommended  by  the  Gov- 

122.50,  and  the  disbursements  by  warrants,  emor,  and  *^  that  the  law  in  this  ease  shall  be 

$555,627.88 ;  for  the  year  ending  May  1, 1868,  alter^  so  as  to  make  it  conform  to  the  prin- 

the  receipts  were  $429,551.19,  and  the  dis-  ciple,  that  no  law  of  Mississippi  shall  make 

bursements  by  warrants,  $576,934.72;  while  distinctions  on  the  ground  ipM/a0<o  of  color." 

the  receipts  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1869,  Including  the  colored  blind  who  need  the  bene* 

amountea  to  $501,975.84.    The  attention  of  fits  of  this  charity,  the  whole  number  of  blind 

the  Legislature  was  turned  to  the  necessity  of  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sev- 

amending  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  the  lands  enteen  and  a  half  years,  to  be  provided  for,  is  es- 

held  by  the  State  for  taxes.    These  lands  now  timated  at  about  sixty.    ^'  I  recommend,"  says 

amount  to  over  two  million  acres,  a  portion  the  Governor,  **  that  I  be  authorized  to  make 

of  which  have  been  held  by  the  State  since  the  question  of  educating  the  blind  tiie  snl^ect 

1848,  and  subject  the  State  to  an  annual  ex-  of  investigation  by  a  commission,  with  a  view 

pense  of  not  less  than  $30,000.    It  is  thought  to  a  report  on  the  existing  State  establishment, 

that  by  judicious  legislation  these  lands  could  the  transfer  of  our  blind  scholars  to  the  insti- 

be  made  a  source  of  great  revenue,  and  fur-  tute  at  Baton  Rouge,  or  the  establishment  of 

nish  homes   for   thousands  of  her  citizens,  the  charity  on  a  footing  commensurate  with 

Hence  it  was  recommended  that  the  penalty,  in  the  demands  of  the  new  order  of  things,  nnder 

the  form  of  damages,  where  lands  are  delin-  a  system  of  carefhl  economy,  by  the  employ- 

quent  for  taxes,  be  increased  at  least  100  per  ment  of  the  opportunity  presented  to  ns  for 

cent,  in  the  belief  that  fewer  lands  will  there-  that  purpose  in  the  present  availability  of  ocr- 

by  be  suffered  to  become  delinquent,  and  that  tain  public  buildings  at  Natchez." 
more  of  said  lands  will  be  purchased  by  the       For  several  years  past  the  deaf  and  domb  of 

citizens  of  the  State.    In  making  suggestions  the  State  have  been  provided  for  in  the  asyhim 

concerning  the  proper  financial  policy  to  bo  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.    It  is  estimated  that  tiiere 

adopted,  the  Auditor  says :    *^  Our  State,  at  are  now  nearly  200  of  that  class  in  the  State, 

this  time,  presents  the  anomalous  condition  of  and  that  of  this  number  there  are  abont  forty 

having  no  public  debt,  and  yet  her  warrants  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  seventeen  and  a 

are  at  heavy  discount,  there  being  no  funds  in  half,  needing  instruction.    The  attention   of 

the  Treasury  to  pay  them.    This  condition  of  the  Legislature  has  been  called  to  the  necessity 

affairs  should  not  exist.    The  resources  of  the  of  establishing  a  school  for  tiiese  deaf-mntes. 

State  are  ample,  and  her  citizens  should  not  and  "  so  reorganizing  it  that  when  the  pupils 

be  subjected  to  loss  on  account  of  any  depre-  shall  have  arrived  at  the  limit  of  their  term, 

ciation  of  her  paper.    As  to  the  remedy  for  seventeen  and  a  half  years  of  age,  they  majr  be 

this  evil,  there  may  be  great  diversity  of  opin-  given  to  the  world  not  only  trained  in  ele* 

ion.    After  much  thought  and  consideration,  I  mentary  knowledge,  but  also  skilled  in  useful 

have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  under  the  trades.^'    Until  the  completion  of  such  an  in> 
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stitntion,  it  is  recommended  that  a  contract  be  should  travcne  tho  centre  of  the  State,  aad  thus  be- 

made  for  the  education  of  this  class  in  the  come  a  great  public  State  ndlroad. 

..«i..,»  ^*  -R««»«  i»^n»^  ^,  ♦!,«♦  ^  -/v«^  »a:..i.  *•  The  termination  of  said  railroad  at  Canton,  or 

asylum  at  Baton  Rouge,  or  that  of  some  neigh-  Brandon,  or  Jackson,  would  dwarf  it  down  to  a  mere 

Donngbtate,  at  a  rate  per  annum  not  ezoeedmg  local  road,  and  dOT)riv6  it  of  the  great  public  State 

two  hundred  doDam  per  pupil.    The  accom-  character  it  shouTd  posBesa;  and  such  termination 

modadons  for  the  insane  of  the  State  are  en-  »bould  be  deprecated  by  every  public-spirited  citizen 

tirely  inadequate  to  meet  tbe  Tvante  <jf  that  ""^^^^^^'^^^  ^m  i«  passed,  we  do  hereby  pled^re 

class.    The  number  of  msane  cared  for  by  the  Leake  County  in  the  sum  of  $60,000  in  aid  of  the  Duilu- 

State  was  about  160 ;  it  is  now  estimated  that  ing  of  said  road. 

^k^JJ^^^^^^tI"^  treatoent  doe.  not  fall  ^he  company  was  finally  incorporated  iinder 

ahort  of  400,    Thia  large  estimated  increase  is  xv.  _.„-,  If  +£„  an-.  r.\i„A  \tfL,t„ir^ni  n*-^ 

t^^'!^l'^f'^  ^^  ^'  proportion  of  *|Sc^&?JSSSJJ^'"'PP^  ^*^' 

the  BMWie  held  nnder  pmato  care  has  greatly  ^  ^^^^^^  j,  j^   ^„^^  of  constmction,  from 

diminished  withm  the  past  few  years,  and  by  r^k «♦*-«,.«.«.«     To««      *^   vr^rAMi^rt     *«    ^\*i^ 

"f.  ^.If  *'•*  ^  ^T"^  *'  4'  r "^!1  ^t^^  theTakieVthe  ftb Jn\  S 

add  to  the  nnmbcr  of  ttie  insime,  for  the  reason  Chattanooga  Railroad.    This  road  receives  aid 

^^%'*^!^  "  *^  «  ™  l"5»t»f  .*»  «»«^  from  the  State  of  Ahibama,  but  is  bnUt  mainly 

JSS'SSS  "^  """fS  P,0P'^<i®»v,"d  ri  in  each  ^    New-England  capital/   The  Hyton  and 

100,000  among  the  free  colored,  the  proportion  /^erdeen  faUroad  Company  was  chartered 

of  insane  am<mg  the  slares  waa  only  10  for  ^   .v    t  .-:.i-t„,.  tlria  Twir     The  VickBbnnr 

each  100,000    Ae  Governor  recommends  the  Sd  M^ffiS^^^^^^ 

separation  of  the  white  and  the  black  in  the  ^^^  a  ^o  locate,  construct,  and  operate  a  branch 

treatment  of  the  insane.    "If  a  mature  of  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  e^ension  of  their  railroad  from 

rac^';  he  says,  "be  made  the  condition  of  some  suitable  point  on  the  same  to  the  bank 

nnrticipation  in  our  nubbo  chanti«s  no  matter  ^^  ^^^  Mississippi  River."    The  terminus  has 

Low  you  may  regard  the  wisdom  of  the  objeo-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Vicksburg.    The  following  rail- 

twn,  that  condition  wiU  act  among  the  whites,  ^^^^  companies  were  idso  chartered :  Natchez 

to  a  veiy  great  extent,  as  a  virtual  exclusion.  ^^  j^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^  Vicksburg ;  Mobile 

We  must  deal  with  this  fi»ct  as  we  find  it.  and  Northwestern ;  GreenviUe,  Deer-creek,  and 

Vhile  unwdlmg  to  recognize  it  to  the  extent  ^^^y      j.^^^  Railroad  Companies.    The  sub- 

of  an  absolute  prohibition,  m  law,  of  a  mixture  .^^^  ^f^  ^^^^  f^om  Vicksburg  to  Grenada  via 

of  the  two  classes  of  pupds  m  the  Institution  {^^^  ^ity  was  also  much  discussed,  and  citi- 

for  the  Blind,  or  in  the  establishment  for  the  ^^^^  ^^  yazoo  City  subscribed  $66,000  toward 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  I  recommend,  m  considera-  ^j^^  ^To\ect,  and  were  ready  to  vote  $100,000 

tion  of  the  acute  sensitiveness  of  those  afflicted  ^^^e,  while  it  was  believed  that  the  plant- 

people,  and  on  the  general  ground  that  an  en-  ^^^  ^f  yazoo  County  would  also  contribute 

forced  violation  of  their  opinions  will  but  serve  2^i.<fe]y 

as  a  denial  of  their  rights  under  the  State  char-  f^^  ;^y  ^^  ^f  immigration  has  been  promi- 

ities,  diat  tiie  superintendents  of  those  char-  ^^^  in  the  minds  of  the  people.    To  secure 

ities  ^all  receive  ample  authority,  in  law,  to  immigrants  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 

exercise  a  wise  discretion  m  the  classification  staterand  supply  laborers  to  the  planters,  im- 

OJy^^^Vm  o/the  pupils  of  the  two  races.*;  migration  societies  have  been  organized  in  va- 

The  suMect  of  railroad  faciliUes  occupied  ^ious  counties,  and  also  a   "Central  Immi- 

considerable  attention  among  the  people  of  ^ion  Society,"  holding  monthly  meetings  at 

tiie  State,  and  also  m  the  Le^dature.    Per-  Jackson,  the  capital  of  tfie  State.    The  follow- 

haps  the  most  important  railroad  line  proposed  ^     sections  of  the  constitution  of  this  society 

![**c,?^f  ^J"^'??  Ti J*  *?v    S?"^^  ^^"""J?^^  show  its  object  and  purposes: 

the  State,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Tennessee  line.  -,           «  t.  i.  n  v    *v    i  *     /» *i.                a 

A  Kill  wM  amrW  infrndnopd  intn  thft  T^fnalA.  Sectxow  6.  It  flhall  be  the  duty  of  tho  corrcspond- 

A  biU  was  early  mtroaucea  mto  tne  ixjgisH^^  ^    Becretftries  to  correspond  ^th  all  persons  who 

ture  to  mcorporate  a  company  to  build  a  road  mSy  wish  for  Information  regarding  the  plans  and 

over  this  route  under  tho  name  of  the  Ship  purposes  of  this  sodety;  and  to  rep^  to  all  inquiries 

Island,   Kosciusko,  and   Tennessee   Railroad  touching  the  climate,  soils,  and  productions  of  our 

Comnonv.     On  the  2d  of  Anril.  while  this  bill  oounti7,.and  other  advantages  oT  our^  community ; 

same 
'  this 
society  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 

the  matter.    The  following  resolutions  passed  Sso.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  directory  to  inspect 

by  this  meeting  mav  be  taken  as  expressing  and  report  on  all  applications  made  to  the  society  for 

the  sentiments  of  the  people  along  tho  pro-  lS'?rarcrmrftS^C4ll2brS=t«J??T-k 

posed  route  upon  the  subject :  especially  after  the  interests  of  tiie  mimigrants,  and 

BemUtMdy  1.  That  said  line  of  railroad  meets  our  see  that  they  are  protected  in  theb  rights ;  to  pro- 
most  hearty^  approbation,  vide  temporaxy  lodging  and  refreshments  for  the 

2.  It  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State  of  Missis-  immimnts  on  arrival ;  the  expenses  of  the  same  to 

sippi  that  a  great  seaport  city  shall  bo  built  at  Ship  be  relunded  by  the  applicant  procurinff  the  services 

IsWd  Harbor,  and  the  commerce  of  the  State  be  of  the  immigrant,  and  to  adopt  such  a  form  of  appli- 

thns  made  independent  of  tho  cities  of  Mobile  and  cation  as  to  bind  the  applicant  for  all  expenses 

New  Orieans.  cansed^by  his  &iluro  to  promptly  comply  with  his 

8.  The  line  of  the  railroad  from  Ship  Island  Harbor  contract. 
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The  fullowing    table,  compiled    from    tlia  the  year  18T0,  as  compared  with  the  same  sta- 

United  States  consus,  sliows  the  agricultural  tistics   for    1860,    These    counties  represent 

products  of  six  coanties — Madison,  Holmes,  aboat  one-eiehth  or  one  ninth  of  the  popula- 

Eankin,  Neshoba,  Jones,  and  Lauderdale — for  tion  and  wealth  of  the  State: 
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MISSOURI.  TliB  political  history  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  diurins  the  year  1S70,  is  one 
of  unasaal  interest.  The  convention  which 
framed  the  present  constLtntion  was  called  in 
1864,  when  the  foelinRS  engendered  by  civil 
strife  were  at  their  height,  and  far  more  intense 
in  a  border  State  which  was  the  scene  of  out- 
rage aod  devastation,  and  all  the  wrongs  and 
horrors  of  auoh  a  warfare,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  conntry.  The  IJnron  sentiment  was 
predominant  in  Missonri  at  that  time,  and  those 
who  did  not  sympatbtze  with  it  were,  for  the 

*  La«  boa  Itawamba  and  Pontotoc. 


time  being,  in  open  hostility  with  the  cst&b- 
lisliod  authorities,  and  proscribed  {rom  all  polit- 
ical action.  As  a  consequence,  the  Constita- 
tional  Oonvontion  which  did  its  work  in  the 
early  part  of  1805,  jost  before  thefinal  surrender 
of  the  Ooufodcrate  army,  was  animated  with  a 
feeling  of  bitterness  against  those  who  had  in 
any  mcasnrecontribnted  to  the  losses  and  snffer- 
iug  of  which  Missouri  had  a  doable  portion  to 
bear.  The  active  supporters  of  the  SoatJieni 
cause  wore  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise 
and  the  privilege  of  holding  office,  and  eear«fa- 
ing  test-oaths  were  prescribed  foE  all  who 
should  lay  clnim  to  what  had  formerly  iieen  r«- 
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garded  as  the  birthright  of  all  citizens.  No  pose,  and  a  liberal  bill  was  drafted  and  dis- 
sooner  had  the  conflict  ended,  and  the  bitter  cussed  at  some  length.  This  required  that  no 
feeling  which  it  had  produced  begun  to  sub-  person  should  be  excluded  from  re^stration, 
side,  than  a  reaction  commenced.  It  was  felt  unless  testimony  was  produced  against  him, 
by  many  that  the  proscriptive  features  of  this  and  registrars  were  prevented  from  excluding 
new  constitution  were  not  in  harmony  with  the  voters  on  their  own  knowledge  or  belief, 
genius  of  American  institutions ;  and,  so  soon  The  bill,  after  having  its  most  important  pro- 
ad  the  people  whose  sympathies  and  services  visionstrimmedoutby  amendments,  was  passed 
had  been  given  to  the  movement  for  Southern  by  the  Lower  House,  but  never  became  a  law. 
independence  showed  a  disposition  to  return  It  was  felt,  however,  that  something  must  be 
to  their  allegiance,  and  act  the  part  of  upright  done,  or  the  demands  even  of  that  portion  of 
and  faithful  citizens,  it  was  thought  a  new  the  people  who  still  exercised  the  right  of 
policy  looking  to  a  removal  of  political  dis-  voting  would  not  bo  satisfied.  Accordingly,  a 
abilities  should  be  inaugurated.  The  question  committee  on  constitutional  amendments  was 
of  doing  away  with  the  test-oaths,  and  to  a  appointed,  and  in  the  course  of  the  session 
greater  or  less  extent  revifflug  the  constitution,  severfd  important  chauges  in  the  organic  law 
has  been  the  prominent  topic  in  all  public  dis-  of  the  State  were  proposed  and  debated.  It 
cussions  for  the  last  four  years.  In  the  year  was  finally  determined  to  submit  to  a  vote  of 
1867  several  suits  were  instituted  for  the  pur-  the  people,  at  the  next  election,  six  separate 
pose  of  having  the  test-oaths  declared  uncon-  amendments  to  the  constitution,  three  of  which 
stitutional,  and  the  cases  were  steadily  car-  related  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  voting 
ried  to  the  highest  tribunal  in  ttie  country,  and  holding  office,  and  were  in  the  following 
Finally,  on  the  2d  of  February  last,  the  8u-  words : 

preme  Court  of  the  United   States  declared  concebiovo  the  biout.  or  sutfbaox. 

in    favor  of   the  validity  of  the    provisions  SktionI.  Every  male  ciUxen  of  the  United  States, 

requiring  these  oaths.     Meanwhile  the  party  and  every  person  of  foreign  birth  who  may  have  de- 

of  proscription  remained  in  power,  and  in  1868  clared  hia  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 

had  framed  a  registration  Jaw  which  was  in-  States  according  to  law,  not  less  than  one  year  nor 

*^^A^A  ♦^  .^.».^  +1.^  »»«.w>i>A  ^f  /.<i«»«r;.«»  y^«f  ™ore  than  five  yearn  before  he  offers  to  vote,  who  is 

tended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  carrymg  out,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  of  twenty-one  yeaia  next  preceding  his 

with   the  utmost  ngor,  the  disentranchismg  registration  as  a  voter,  and  who  during  the  last  sixty 

clauses  of  the  constitution.    The  energetic  en-  days  of  that  period  shall  have  resided  in  the  county, 

foroement  of  this  kept  alive  animosities  which  <5ity,  or  town  where  he  seeks  registration  as  a  voter; 

should  have  been  allowed  to  pass  away,  and  ^ho  is  not  convicted  ofbribery,pe^ry,  or  other  in- 

BuvruAu  MCkvc?  uwu  oixv  fv  vu  w  pooo  t»  «T  aj ,  uuM.  famous  crimes,  nor  directly  or  indirectly  mterested  in 

made  every  political  campaign  little  less  than  jmy  bet  or  wager,  depending  upon  th<L  result  of  the 

a  civil  war  in  itself.    Amore  liberal  spirit  was,  election  for  which  said  registration  Is  made,  nor 

however,  growing  up  in  the  ranks  of  the  Re-  serving  at  the  time  of  such  registration  in  the  regular 


pursuance 

was  set  on  foot,  of  which  Colonel  B.  Gratz  State ;  but  he  shall  not  vote  elsewhere  than  in  the 

I^rown,  a  prominent  Eepnblican,  and  formerly  a  election  district  where  his  name  is  registered,  except 

Senator  mCougre^  was  the  leader,  which  had  rrt&n^^t^J^^eJjSnrylJ^.Sf.'JLT^t 

for  its  ultimate  objects  universal  amnesty  and  after  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  engage  in  any 

nniversal  enfranchisement,  together  with  impor-  rebellion  against  this  State  or  the  United  States^  shall 

tant  reforms  in  the  revenue  sj'stem  and  civil  forever  be  disqualified  from  voting  at  any  election, 
service  of  the  country.     The  movement,  which        Sec  2   Hereafter  it  shall  not  Be  required  of  any 

V       _    i.  '     i.^  ^^^i.'^^    *.  Oi/ T :-  person,  before  he  IS  registered  as  a  voter,  or  oners  to 

was  begun  at  a  private  meeting  at  bt.  Louis,  ^^tc,  to  take  the  oath  of  loyalty  prescAbed  in  the 

was  soon  felt  throughout  the  State,  and  Colonel  sixth  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  constitution. 

Brown  was  looked  upon  as  the  champion  of  but  every  person  before  he  is  registered  as  a  qualified 

the  disenfranchised  class  in  their  endeavor  to  ^Jtfr,  shall  ukem  oath  to  supi^rt  the  Constitution 

.»^«:»  ♦k.v  -^^1^*^  ^f  ^n-i^^-^i^i^iw^  «r.-  ♦!./»  T^ni.Tv/^aA  ©f  the  Uuited  States  and  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 
regain  the  rights  of  citizenship  for  the  purpose       g^  3^  g^^.^^^.  g^  15^  1^^  ^^    ^3^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

ot  takmg  an  honorable  and  patriotic  part  m  the  article  of  the  constitution  and  all  provisions  thereof, 
direction  of  the  public  affdrs  of  their  own  and  all  laws  of  the  State  not  consistent  with  this 
State.  lie  found  a  powerftil  ally  in  Carl  amendment,  shall  won  its  adoption  be  forever  re- 
Schurz,  a  prominent  German  statesman  of  the  w'^ded  and  of  no  effect. 
West,  who  came  from  Wisconsin  in  1867,  and,  quaiiticatioh  to  notn  omctt, 
as  the  editor  of  an  influential  German  news-  No  person  Fhall  hereafter  be  disqualified  from  hold- 
paper,  and  a  popular  speaker  among  his  coun-  ing  in  this  State  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit 
trymen,  rendered  efficient  aid  to  the  liberal  under  its  authority,  or  of  being  an  officer,  council- 
fc*  j^vM,  *s,  V  ^  y.  ^^^^  director,  trustee,  or  other  manager  of  any  cor- 
movement.  ^  ,  .  - 1  .  poration,  public  or  private,  now  existing  or  hereafter 
The  influence  of  this  movement  was  felt  in  established  bv  its  authority,  or  of  acting  as  a  pro- 
the  Legislature  of  1870,  and  an  attempt  was  fessor  or  teaoner  in  any  educational  institution,  or  in 
made  to  carry  through  a  new  registration  law,  "y  common  or  other  school,  or  of  holding  any  real 
4^^  4.^\r^  4-1^^  Ji^^r^  r^fi4-\.^  Tin^oii  Z,,^^,^t^*i^r^t,  ««  cstste  or  othcr  propcrty  lu  tHist  for  the  use  of  any 
to  take  the  place  of  the  harsh  regulations  m-  ^^^^^^^  religious  society  or  congregation,  on  account 

stitnted  two  years  before,     A  joint  committee  ^f  pace  or  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

of  the  two  Houses  was  appointed  for  this  pur-  nor  on  account  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  third 
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section  of  the  second  articlo  of  tbo  constitution;  nor  tisan  spirit  and  tyrannous  party  machinery" 
shall,  hereafter,  any  such  person,  before  he  enters  ^f  \^  opponents.  The  result  of  the  election 
upon  the  dUcharfiro  of  his  said  dutie**,  bo  re<jmpcd  to  ^  ^^^  .^  declares,  "  was  produced  by 
take  the  oath  of  loyalty  prescnbod  in  the  sixth  sec-  "'  •"**"  /  '"  ^  "1  ""^'^  ^**>  "  j,x:  *~"  ^  "  "^ 
tlon  of  said  article :  but  evcij  person,  who  may  be  wholesale  disfranchiaementa,  thousand*  of 
elected  or  appointed  to  any  office,  shall,  before  enter-  wliich,  in  addition  to  violating  the  principles 
inar  upon  its  duties,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or  of  republican  liberty,  Tiolated  the  spirit  of  the 
affirmation  that  ho  will  support  the  Constitution  of  Missouri  constitution  itself,  illiberal  as  that  in- 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Missoun,  and  „4..„^^^j.  •  i„  ^^^^zvo*  ♦/J  o«ff..««a  *  *  «  Ti- 
to the  best  of  his  skill  and  ability  diligently  and  strument  is  in  respect  to  suffrage  *  *  *  It 
faithfully,  without  partiality  or  prejudice,  discharge  was  seen  that  the  radical  party  had  obstructed 
the  duties  of  such  office  according  to  the  constitution  the  suffrage  franchise  expressly  to  repel  citi- 
and  laws  of  this  State.                  ,        -  ,            j  zens  ft-om  the  polls.    It  had,  so  far  as  it  could, 

Sbo.  2.  Sections  7  8,  »,  10, 18,  and  14,  of  the  second       ^    ^    freeman  a  culprit,  casting  upon  him 

article  of  the  constitution,  and  all  provisions  there-  "***«'' "^^  **«''*»**«  ^^    h-***^  ^     *    ?      •    -     i 

of,  and  aU  laws  of  this  State  not  consistent  with  this  the  suspicion  of  being  the  worst  of  CTimmals, 

amendment,  shall,  upon  its  adoption,  be  forever  re-  and  forcing  him  to  prove  by  others  his  nmo- 

soinded  and  of  no  effect.  cence  of  crime,  where  his  own  conscience 

▲BousmKa  OATH  OF  LOYALTY  FOB  juBOBs.  Only  could  be  his  witness.    Instead  of  viewing 

SiOTioiT  1.  The  eleventh  section  of  the  second  the  people  as  honest  and  patriotic,  it  had  as- 

artideoftheoonstitutionofthisState,  re^irin^per-  sumed  them  to  be  traitors  and  peijarers.     It 

sons  to  take  the  oath  of  loyalty  prescribed  in  the  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  those 

8i«th  action,  is  hereby  stricken  out  and  forever  ^he  most  unscrupulous   and  irresponsible  of 

rescinded.  ^  partisans,  the  solemn  right  of  citizens  to  equal 

One  of  the  other  amendments  abolishes  the  freedom.  It  had  refused  to  abide  by  its  own 
district  courts  and  vests  all  judicial  power  in  measures,  made  and  manipulated  by  its  own 
the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts  and  such  other  instruments.  It  had,  in  many  instances,  roth- 
tribunals  as  may  be  established  by  law.  The  lessly  and  insultingly  thrown  aside  those  whom 
sixth  section  of  the  eighth  article  is  amended  so  the  manacled  voters  had  chosen  for  their  rerfi- 
as  to  read :  "  Dues  from  private  corporations  resentatives  in  office,  and  had  placed  fai  power 
shall  be  secured  by  such  means  as  may  be  pre-  over  them  those  whom  they,  in  spite  of  the 
scribed  by  law,  but  in  no  case  shall  any  stock-  attempt  to  defeat  their  will  by  an  atrocious 
holder  be  individually  liable  in  any  amount  I'egistration,  had  ignominioasly  spumed.''  Still 
over  or  above  the  amount  of  the  stock  owned  the  party  did  not  despond  until  the  Supreme 
by  him  or  her."  The  following  was  proposed  Court  had  pronounced  the  test-oath  valid,  and 
as  a  new  section  to  article  nine :  the  Legislature  refused  to  amend  the  registra- 

8BOTioirlO.  Neither  the  General  Assembly,  nor  any  tion  act.     This  "  destroyed  the  last  hope  of 

county,  city,  town,  township,  school  district,  or  other  any  fair  election."     Hence  the  course  which 

munioipaloorpowtion,8hairevermakoaiiyappro^^^  ^^^  committee  had  determined  to  foflow,  of 

ationorpay  from  any  public  fund  whatever  any  thing  ^^n,^^    ^^    ^^v.^a««««       ti,.**    «^^«»«,r.l..  i 

in  aid  of  aiy  creed,  church,  or  sectarian  purpose,  or  calling    no    convention.      They    recommend, 

to  help  support  or  sustain  any  school,  academ:^,  sem-  however,  that  m  any  localities  where  fair  regis- 

inary.  college,  university,  or  other  institution  of  tering  officers  are  appointed,  actire  exertions 

leamfng,  controlled  by  any  creed,  church,  or  sectorian  should  be  made  for  the  election  of  candidates 

denomination  whatever,  nor  shall  anv  grant  or  dona-  „^v^i.i:„„  au^   ^*5«/»?»n1/»-   ^p  4>kA   Tk^^^r^^^^ij^ 

tion  of  personal  property  or  real  estate  ever  be  made  aplH)ldmg  the  prmciples  of  the  Democrattc 

by  State,  oountyroity,  town,  or  such  public  corpora-  party.      "  They  would  further  suggest,"^  they 

tion,  for  any  creed,  ohuron,  or  sectarian  purpose  say,  **  that  in  no  case  should  a  Democratic  vote 

whatever.  he  cast  for  a  member  of  the  Legislature  without 

Kotwithstanding  these  concessions,  the  or-  the  previous  public  pledge  of  the  candidate  to 
ganizers  of  the  liberal  movement  did  not  aban-  vote  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  test- oath 
don  their  plans,  and  the  Kepublican  party  of  and  the  thorough  reconstruction  of  the  regia- 
the  State  was  rapidly  becoming  divided  into  tration  act.  However  individnal  opinions  may 
two  widely-separated  wings,  known  as  the  differ  with  regard  to  the  proposed  suffrage 
liberal  and  the  radical.  The  Democrats  had  amendments  or  to  the  prospects  of  their  adop- 
little  or  no  voice  in  any  of  the  public  proceed-  tion  or  rejection,  the  eyes  of  the  people  in  the 
ings  of  the  State,  and  the  few  members  of  the  coming  dection  will  be  turned  most  hopefully 
Legislature  who  represented  that  party  had  met  to  the  next  Greneral  Assembly  for  the  removal 
in  caucus  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  adopted  a  of  the  present  suffrage  restrictions.  Where, 
resolution  that  it  was  '^  inexpedient  to  call  a  owing  to  the  causes  we  have  recounted,  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  or  to  nominate  Democracy  shall  not  have  distinctive  party  can- 
candidates  for  State  offices  for  the  ensuing  didates  of  their  own,  the  few  who  may  be  per- 
November  election."  The  Democratic  State  mlttod  to  vote  will  be  wise  and  prudent  if  they 
Central  Committee  adopted  the  suggestion  watch  the  opportunity  to  give  the  weight  of 
contained  in  this  resolution,  and  on  the  18th  their  influence,  however  slight,  in  beh^ulf  of  a 
day  of  August  issued  an  address,  setting  forth  liberal  policy." 

their  reasons  for  pursuing  the  course  reoom-       The  close  of  the  address  is  in  these  words : 
mended.    This  address  speaks  of  the  party  in__         .  t.      ^^      ^      ^  *. 

the  canvass  of  1868  as  *' united,  zealous,  and  ..  ^eare  free  tooonfesa  that  the  retiremsnt  of  the 

I        x*  1  «  iT  I.  jt    \  i-t.^*   •r'     ^  .  ^^  Democracy  from  a  political  campaign*©  important  and 

hopeful,"  but  declares  that  its  efforts  were  criticalasthatof  the  present^  is  not  without  its 

futile  "  in  the  presence  of  the  prescriptive,  par-  sad  and  even  humUiatlng  aspects.    Great  excrtioDs 
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are  demanded  to  rcsoue  the  oountry  from  tho  hands  discharge  of  our  public  oolus^tions,  and  such  a  re- 

of  a  ^  faction  whose  rule  is  marked  b^r  incapacity,  form  in  revenue  service  as  wul  simplify  the  mode  of 

profligacy,  corruption,  and  a  brood  of  kindred  evils,  collecting  taxes  and  reduce  the  number  of  officials 

In  Missouii  wo  see  the  dominant  party  struggling  in  employed  for  that  purpose  ;  ana  that  we  are  opposed 

factions,  coteries,  and  cliques,  in  competition  for  the  to  any  system  of  taxation  which  will  tend  to  the  crc- 

spoils  of  offioe,  and  with  no  better  motive  than  the  ation  of  monopolies,  and  benefit  one  industry  or  in- 

retention  of  power  and  place.    Confronting  them  is  torest  at  the  expense  of  another, 

the  jDemocrac^,  strong  In  honest  purpose,  and  per-  6.  That  while  as  Americans  we  foel  in  duty  bound 

feet  in  disciphne.    Whatever  befalls,  its  organization  to  preserve  a  just  and  equitable  neutrality  in  the  cod- 

will  remain  intact  and  unbroken.    But  while  wo  do  test  now  raging  in  Europe,  yet  we  cannot  forget  that 

not  undemte  the  importance  of  action,  and  know  in  our  late  war  the  sympathies  and  material  aid  of  the 

how  Bupinenees  may  be  misconstrued,  there  yet,  on  German  states  were  freely  ffiven  us,  and  wo  do  not 

the  other  hand,  remains  the  paralyzing  fact  tnat  jiny  hesitate  to  declare  our  unqufulfied  sympathy  with  the 

contest  under  present  circumstances  can  be  no  other  earnest  efforts  of  the  Qermans  to  maintain  and  defend 

than  a  mockery.    The  result  would  be  whoUy  in  the  their  national  unity ;  and  we  condemn  the  course 

hands  of  our  opponents,  and  we  know  how  this  ad-  which  the  Democratic  press  of  the  countrsr  has  been 

▼antoge  would  oe   nsecL     We  cannot  advise  the  and  is  now  pursuing  in  support  of  a  despotic  and  im- 

Bemoorsoy  to  ^o  into  a  single-sided  trial  of  this  perial  dynasty  and  a  causeless  war  aealnst  a  people 

character.    Participation  in  a  mere  form  like  this  can  desUing  peace  and  aspiring  to  perfect  liberty, 

only  mean  acquiescence  in  lYaud  and  wrong,  giving  to  7.  That  we  cor^ally  recommend  to  the  people  of 

a  snam  election  the  moral  character  and  external  the  State  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amend- 

appearanoe  of  a  real  one.    At  the  most  it  would  be  a  ment  providing  against  the  diversion  of  the  public 

useless  protest  by  means  of  ballots  ogainst  a  tyranny  school  fund  for  sectarian  purposes, 
which  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  put  down  by  such 

means  until  there  shaU  be  a  revolution  in  the  party  Tho  following  minority  report,   signed  by 

that  now  mmtains  it.  three  members  of  the  committee,  was  then 

Keantime  the  evidence  of  disunion  in  the  P^^^^^^^  * 

Kepublioaa  ranks  grew  more  and  more  palpa-  ^^^  *^?.  undersigned,  members  of  the  committee 

IiIa  .<»A»«  ^«*       T«   .^»/v.<«i  ^fi  ♦i^A  .^»»4-^i:»i  on  resolutions,  concur  in  the  maionty  report  of  said 

ble  errery  day.     In  several  of  the  senatori^  committee,  except  as  to  the  thiVk  riolution  therein 

oistncts,  separate  conventions  were  held,  and  embraced,  and  recommend  the  following  aa  a  substi- 

rival  candidates  put  in  the  field.    The  general  tnte  for  said  resolution : 

State  Convention  which  met  at  Jefferson  Citv,  ,  Jietolvtd,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  rcfinfranchUing 

on  the  last  d.yof  A«^  wa-  cornpoeed  of  fctt  fj'i^„t?t'c^°L':Sl"&l»S;  t^ 

delegates  representing  all  sections  of  the  party,  the  State,  and  that  we  concur  in  the  propriety  of  the 

bnt  there  was  little  hope  of  consolidating  their  Legislature  having  submitted  to  the  whole  people 

forces.     It  was  the  third  day  of  the  convention  of  tne  State  the  Question  whether  such  time  has  now 

before  the  committee  on  resolutions  was  pre-  «"^^e<i  ?  ^I^     r^*u  ^^^<^?  ^®  reco^ze  the  right 

pared  to  report.    General  Carl  Schurz  was  ^feJfoL'^'^               ^^                            "'"'" 
the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  on  the 

2d  of  BepteiAber  a  report  signed  by  him  and  ^^  member  of  the  committee  offered,  as  a 

four  other  members  was  submitted,  as  follows:  farther  minority  report,  the  following  addition 

A$oh$d,  1.  That  we  oongmtuhite  the  country  on  *<>  *^®  ^^^d  resolution  .presented  by  the  ma- 

the  p*9t  blessings  developed  under  the  auspices  of  jonty : 


_3publi( _ 

the  security'of  the  rights  and  property  of  tho  people  j  imporUnt  questions  of  State  policy  for  the  test  in- 

and  the  rapid  diminntion  of  the  national  ana  State  terest  of  the  whole  people  and  for  the  future  peace 

debts,  under  eoonomical  administration,  and  the  eX-  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  respecting  honest, 

tension  of  civil  and  political  rights  to  those  who  but  consinentious  differences  of  opinion  among  our  peo- 

yesterdaylived  among  us  as  slaves.  pie,  we  do  not  hold  support  or  opposition  to  tnese 

2.  That  we  are  strongly  opposed  to  all  schemes  to  amendments  a  test  of  party  feolty. 

TBpadiate  any  part  of  our  state  and  national  debt,  .  .                                . 

and  ilrmlypledcfe  the  good  faith  of  the  Bepubliean  Cn  the  proposition    to    adopt  this  as  an 

party  to  a  oonsoientious  discharge  of  our  pubUc  obli-  amendment,  a  discussion  arose,  which  was  par- 

*^i*°2S:  *  XV    -o     vi.          -.      *    J      1  a    J  *  ticipated  in  with  the  utmost  warmth  by  Gen- 

..^Jit{lXn2ESa.^i7T^&^'lS.^  eraf8ch«r««.d  other  promment  n.en,bers  of 

upon  the  late  rebels  in  the  same  measura  as  the  spirit  tlie  convention,  and  finally  resulted  in  the 

of  dialoyidtv  may  die  out,  and  aa  mav  be  consistent  adoption  of  the  minority  report  by  a  vote  of 

with  the  safety  of  the  loyal  people ;  tnat  we  consider  439  to  842. 

the  time  to  have  come,  and  we  cordially  indorse  the  q^  ^^^  announcement  of  this  vote  tho  ut- 

action  of  the  Legislature  of  Missouninsubmittmg  to         ^         •Vll;^* a     ^^^a,^:....    ^^^ n«.i 

the  qualiiledw&TS  of  the  State  the  amendments  re-  ^^   excitement   and    confusion   preywled. 

mo^nog  all  diaqualiiieatiotts  trmn  the  diafranchised  When  comparative  order  was  restored,  Gen- 

I>eople  of  Missouri,  and  conferring  equal  political  eral  McNeill  mounted  a  chair  and  gave  notico 

rights  and  privileges  on  all  classes ;  and  we  earnestly  u  j^  ^y^^  fHends  of  the  maiority  report,  as  ro- 

XpX?                   ^"^^                ""^^  PO^^^  ^y  *^®  committee^  of  liberal  Republi- 

4.  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  alienation  of  our  CM^  ^axa  to  the  friends  of  the  enfranchisc- 

pnblio  domain  to  private  corporations,  to  the  exclu-  ment  of  the  white  man,  that  they  will  with- 

sion  of  actual  settlers ;  and  that  the  public  lands  draw  from  this  convention  to  the  Senate  Chara- 

SJ?n!?f  the'SJu^Sr^*  **'  *^  hmdlcss  and  laboring-  ^^^,,  whereupon  nearly  260  delegates  left  the 

"s?  That^^^^lwm  favor  of  as  rapid  a  reduction  of  convention,  headed  by  Carl  Bchurz.    An  at- 

taxation  as  will  be  consistent  with  the  conscientious  tompt  was  aiterwara  made  m  the  regular  con- 
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yention  to  havo  a  oommittee  of  conference  ap-  tbe  inteerity  of  repubUoan  inatitatioiw,  to  the  pros' 

pointed,  but  it  proved  a  failure.    The  foUow-  P.*'"Vth  L^^w{<SSi'^Mr^^^  ^'^'''''  "^  prewrva- 

ing  additional  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  ^  °ThatVe  Ire  in  favSr"^  «  rapid  a  wducdon  of 

radicals :  taxation  as  will  be  consistent  with  a  oonscientions 

Jieiol94d,  That  the  ndioals  of  Miesouri  heartUy  discharge  of  our  public  pbligaUons,  and  such  a  re- 
approve  and  indorse  the  Administration  of  General  form  of  the  revenue  service  as  will  aimplifj  the  mode 
U.  S.  Grant  as  President  of  the  United  States,  the  of  collecting  taxes  by  the  officers  employed  for  that 

BuccessfVil  soldier,  the  devoted  patriot,  the  faithful    purpose.  *  ^      , , 

friend,  and  the  incorruptible  man.  His  statesman-  6.  That  the  safety  of  Bepublican  institntions  de- 
ship  is  advancing  his  name  already  as  the  greatest  xnands  a  thorough  reform  of  the  dvil  service  of  the 
name  of  history,  and  we  announce  nim  as  our  candi-  Government,  by  which  ability  and  moral  worth  shall 
date  for  the  next  President  1>^  established  as  the  essential  qualifications  for  of- 

Jieaolved^  That,  while  we  are  In  favor  of  a  revenue  fic^i  and  the  oon-uption  and  demoralizing  influence 

for  the  support  of  the  General  Government  by  duties  of  what  is  euphoniously  called  ffovemment  patron- 

upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  acUustment  age  be  removed  from  our  pohtical  life, 

of  these  imposts  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  7.  That  we  cordially  recommend  to  the  neoplc  of 

the  industrial  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  we  this  State  the  adoption  of  the  oonstitutuonal  amend- 

commcnd  that  policy  of  national  exchanges  which  mjnt  pjovlding  agMnstjmy  diversion  of  the  public 

secures  to  the  worl "              "'      '                       "    '  --»---  ^-^^-        ^-   -    ■• 
ture  remunerative 


turers  an  adequate  .w.....^  .,,.  « , ^-., -        .  ,  .. 

enterprise,  and  the  nation's  commercial  prosperity    flnnly  pled|(0  the  good  faith  of  the  Bepublican  party 
and  independence.  to  the  conscientious  discharge  of  our  public  oBliga- 

tions. 
The  ticket  nominated  by  this  convention       9.  We  are  opposed  to  all  the  alienation  of  oar  pnV 


- country. 

Chauncey  I.  Filley ;   Auditor   G.  A.  Moser;  ^he  ticket  of  nominations  was  as  ibllows: 

Attorney-General,Ho^ceB  Johnson;  Regis-  ^^^  Governor,  B.  Gratz  Brown;   Lieutenant- 

trar  of  Lands,  Joseph  H.  McGee ;  Supcnntend-  Q^^^rnor,  J.  J.  GraveUy ;  Secretary  of  State, 

ent  of  Public  Instruction,  George  P.  Board;  ^    p  ^^J    j     Treasurk"   Samuel  F.  Bkt^; 

Judge  of  Supreme  Ooui^barid  Wagner.  Auditor,  Daniel  M.  Draper;  Attomey-Genl 

The  "bolters,"  or  "Srownltes,"  immedi-  eral,  A.  T.  Baker ;  Registiir  if  Lands,  Freder^ 

ate  y  organized  a  new  convention,  with  Gen-  iopsolomon ;    SuperiStendont  of  Public  In- 

eral  Sohurz  for  its  presiding  officer,  and  pro-  ^truction,  Ira  DivoU ;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court, 

ceeded  to  business.    The  following  platform  Dh^.;^  Wagner         »      ^            r                  ■> 

was  prepared  and  unanimously  adopted :  ^^  ^^^  as' these  two  platforms,  and  the 

Ji«aolv€d^  1.  That  these  are  vital  principles  of  the  Be-  candidates  who  represented  them^  were  placed 

publican  party :  That  no  citizen  shall  be  deprived  of  before  the  publio,  probably  one  of  the  most 

Lis  just  share  in  the  JoTernment  which  he  helps  to  vigorous  State  OMnpaigns  ever  known  in  this 

support  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  that  no  man  "e"*^"**  ^i*«w  viuu^w^uo  «t^*  «..*«««  "t^"** 

slifi  be  deprived  of  the  earnings  of  hU  Ubor  or  any  country  was  maugurated.    Colonel  B.  Gratz 

part  thereof  for  the  benefit  of  any  other  man.  Brown  and  General  Carl  Schurz  addressed 

_     __ Demo- 

slon ;  and,  as  t^e  Bepubfloan  party  advocated  negro  cratic  journals  in  the  West,  came  out  in  their 

Bufftajg^  in  1868,  so  it  now  advocates  the  adoption  of  support,  carrying  with  it  a  powerful  influence 

constitutional  amendments  conferring  upon  colored  among  the  Democrate;  while  General  Schurz'g 

^^  eqa«l,  political  privileges  with  otfier  citiaens  and  paper;  the  Westliehe  Post,  did  important  service 

which  at  the  same  tune  remove  all  political  disabiii-  i'»i'^*»  "-"^  rw^vut^t*^  j.  vo*,  %«**  &ui|#vi  »<»»«  am  tew 

ties  from  white  men;  among  the  German  voters.    Arrayed  on  the 

8.  That  the  Bepublican  party,  as  it  fought  against  other  side  was  the  administration  of  the  State, 

slavery,  which  deprived  a  man  of  the  whole  of  his  witli  Governor  McClurg  at  its  head,  and  in 

eaminn  for  the  benefit  of  ai^ther,  so  it  now  opposes  gome  measure  the  national  Administration  at 

every  form  of  taxation  which  deprives  a  man  of  any  Tir„„u'„^^„     ^^^   •o**.^:^^,,*   n..»«.4-   ^^^t-^^    «-. 

sharJ  of  his  earnings  for  the  benefit  of  others;  an^  Washington,   for  President  Grant  wrote    m 

it  is  therefore  uneauivocally  hostile  to  any  tariff  September  to  the  revenue  collector  at  St.  Louis 

which  fosters  one  inaustry  or  interest  at  the  expense  in  the  following  terms : 
of  another. 


have  cteMiyoe«ed to  exist,  jmdthifloon^^^  them  control:     ♦     ♦      ♦     I  hope  ybu  wUl  alPseo 

(a^^ltS:  ^Sltf'J^nl!  dSTs^u^  tt^l^t  y-[  -^y  ^^'^  '^  «*-  ^'  "^-^  ^^•^  y-^  -p- 

oally  in  fevor  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  _J                                       ,  . 

amendments  commonly  called  the  suf&age  and  office-  Thereafter  the  known  wishes  of  the  President, 

holding  amendments,  believing  that  under  existing  and  whatever  influence  was  connected  with 

clroumstanoes  the  removal  of  political  disabilities,  as  him  were  recognized  as  forming  one  of  tlie 

weU  as  the  extension  of  equal  pohtical  rights  and  elements  in  the  struggle.     WhUe  the  canvass 

privileges  to  all  classes  of  citizens  without  distmc*  ■«*«'"«"*«  lu  «**«  owug^iv.      »  **««  »uv  v«*utc»9 

tion,  is  demanded  by  every  consideration  of  good  ^as  going  forward.  It  was  oiaimed  by  the  radi- 

faith,  patriotism,  and  aound  policy,  and  essential  to  cals  that  they  too  were  in  favor  of  a  liberal 
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policy  for  restoring  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  The  Congressmen  chosen  at  the  same  elec- 

the  disfranchised  men  of  the  State.    At  a  tion  were  as  follows :  First  district,  Erastns 

coontj  convention  in  the  latter  part  of  Sep-  Wells,  Democrat;   second  district,  G.  A.  Fin- 

tember  the  following  resolutions  were  adopt-  kelnburg,  Liberal  Bepablican ;  third  district, 

ed:  J.  R.  McGormick,  Democrat;  fourth  district, 

JBswJpfti,  ThatweareJnfavorof  the  enfranchtee-  C.  E.  Havens,  Radical;  fifth  district,  S.  A. 
ment  of  lul  penonB  who  are  now  disfranchised  on  Bardett,  Radical ;  sixth  district,  Abram  Co- 
account  of  participation  in  the  late  rebellion ;  that  we  mingo,  Democrat ;  seventh  district,  I.  C.  Par- 
regard  the  Bon.  J.  W.MoClurg  a*  one  of  the  earliest  ker,  Radical;  eighth  district,  James  G.Blair, 
and  most  consistent  advocates  of  such  enfhtnchisc-  t«v'  *''**^"'*"»  ya"*"  .  *r^  ',."  .7a  a  * 
ment,  and  fWlj  indorse  the  sentiments  expressed  by  iii*>®ral  Republican ;  ninth  district,  Andrew 
him  upon  this  subject  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Eing,  Democrat — four  Democrats,  two  Liberal 
the  General  Assemblj  of  this  State.  Republicans,  and  three  Radicals. 

Seaoljfed,  That  aa  soon  as  such  enfranchisement  is  xhe  election  effected  a  complete  change  in 

effected,  and  m  view  of  the  fact  that  our  State  con-  xt,^  ^^^^^:4.:^«  ^^  *i,^  a*^*^  T  /^n^ai^f  m.^  w\.:/«i^ 

atitution  was  framed  at  a  time  when  the  flames  of  P«  compositionof  the  State  Legislature,  which 

a  dvil  discord  were  raging  in  the  land,  and  adopted  w  now  controlled  by  the  Liberal  Republicans, 

at  a  tune  when  stem  necessity  rendered  it  inex-  or  '*  bolters."    This  is  regarded  as  insuring  nn 

pedient  for  the  whole  people  to  participate  in  its  entire  revision  of  the  State  constitution.     The 

Sf  a^^^n^sli^SiSSL^^^^^^^^^^^  amendment,  proposed  by  the  last  Legislaturo 

tion,  upon  the  adoption  of  which  all  the  people  can  were  adopted  by  large  m^ontiea.    The  whole 

Tota.  vote  on  the  suffrage  amendment  was  188,984, 

m  reply  tea  qnertion  which  is  recited  m  the  ^^  ^^  ^^^  amendment  relating  to  qnoliflca- 

letter  itseu:  tion  for  office,  of  which  112,795  were  for  its 

Deab  FBixirD:  I  thank  you  yciy  much  for  your  ^^  10tJ,(m8  m  its  tavor.               .' 

kind  and  considerate  letter,  and  expression  of  per-  In  a  speech  made  at  St.  Louis  alter  the  elec- 

Bonal  reffttd.    You  say :  **  1  would  like  to  know  if  tion,  in  response  to  a  serenade.  Colonel  Brown 

y/^*^?"3?.  f*^*^^  °C  ""^^*'^  ?®x^^***"/^^^*  and  all  acknowledges  that  his  success  was  due  in  a 

XpStoi™ ! "          "^  ^r^*  measure  to  the  support  given  him  by  the 

Tffve  ever  been  in  favor  of  their  removal  when  Democrats.     The  following  are  his  words : 

Tl^^J!A^ZSffA^'l^i.JL''  Txrin^Z'"^n  Now,  I  have  to  say  to  you  without  any  hesitaUon 

a  t^77iS^^^s^:\±n^jJr^.  mo.  ^'cS  that  I  Wve  to  thant  thJ  Demc^nitic  pW  o^^^^^^ 


provided  in  the  constitution  ;.that>,  throu/h  the    ^Z  ?hT  ^ .^.^t^SL^^vii'K  V^^^ 


» «i«raua  Biuu^  X «  wuh,  wven*  x  w«  opposed  «,  vne  ^  f  -^^  common  countiy  than  baa  the  Democratic 
present  amendments  prior  to  the  meeting  of  our  1^" s«  ♦ul^„ j;  *il]S;X«  ;«  iYiURtofA  nf  Miunnri  t 
Btate  Convention  to  nominate  a  Stote  ticket    It  was     pwtym  the  last  election  m  this  State  of  Missoun.  I 


reasonable  for  me  to  presume  the  delegates 

one  provided  by  the  Legislature,  and  I  have  made  ^^  g^^  of  Missouri  has  done  this  thing-S  h^ 

no  opposition,  either  pul>hcly  or  pnvately,  to  the  ele™^  iteelf  upon  a  higher  platform  tha£it  ever 

amwadmente.  feehng  tiiaj,  if  amijon^of  Oie  voters  ^        i^  i,efore;  it  has  gone*^for  the  rights  of  aU 

favor  their  adoDtaon,  Uie  time  of  *;  si^etjr  to  the  Stote »»  ^^f^^d,  m  so  diing,  it  hw  made  an  initiative  of  the 

has  arnved.    1  therefore  authorized  Senator  Drake,  ^^  thit  wiU  go  through  aU  tlie  States  of  this  Union. 

Colonel  Stover,  and  General  Johnson,  and  others,  to  i"Y^™t  itseff  looselVom  the  formulaa  and  the 

say  for  me  th*t  I  was  mdjim  mating  no  opposiUon.  obstructions  of  the  past,  and  it  has  made  a  platform 

Very  truly  and  reapec^Jy,  ^        ^^^^  ^^    ^^  ^^^  ^f  ^]^^  nation  can  stand, 

Your  obedient  servant,     _  »  phitform  where  th^  can  stand  disembarrassed  of 

J .  w .  Moi^i.  V  iiK±.  jjf  ^jj^  antecedents  that  have  gone  before  them— dis- 

In  spite  of  all  the  opposition  that  could  be  embarrassed  of  all  Oiat  retinue  of  piuty  mwhinc^ 

raUied  W  them,  a^l^the  advantages  which  ^^^rve'fS^VKTe  S'^^^S'iS^OTt^^^^ 

the  radicals  may  nave  derived  from  baving  the  p^^  Democracy,  advancing  to  the  conquest  of  the 


phant  at  the  election  which  occurred  on  the  8th    om-  State  from  its  bottom  upward ;  that  I  recognize 
of  November.    The  official  returns  furnish  the    it  as  the  initiative  of  a  now  convention  to  reorganize 


candidates  of  the  same  party  were  chosen  by    ^^  large  will  be  received  and  accepted,  and  that  the 
large  nuyorities.  national  Bepreaentatives  who  have  been  sent  from 


the  Waatem  counti7i  viiea  thej  DndoratMid  the  foro«  wu  wumlj  debated  was   tiiat  of  eicladins 

th''b  Jif '^™°''°  r"    th'  ^"w  *'"? "'  '^'"  ^^""u?"'^  colored  persona  from  tlie  college.     The  subject 

nn'd  «c.ort  with  Anybody  ..nd  ov'™yb'cST  ?h™t  iv"li  ^^  ^"^^  disposed  of  by  ftuthoriring  Uie  ^ 

Toduco  to  tliB  nearsr  approiimBtioQ  of  Jastioa  and  polatmoDt  Of  OommiSSionen  to  select  the  UDOS 

tnitb  tlut  iinmenis  tu  vbiob  is  now  levied  upon  And  locate  the  institution,  and  the  propoaed 

m  undac  the  falie  lad  fraudulant  guiaa  of  &  ravonua  discrimination  Bgalost  colored  pereons  waa  ro- 

'""'■  jeoted.    Sabseqnentlr  the  woAi  of  the  eom- 

Aside  from  this  memorable  political  com-  ntuion  trns  ttcoompliabed  in  psrt,  and  the 

paign,  there  was  little  in  the  pablio  affairs  of  institntion    located    Bt    Oolambit,  in  Boone 

Missouri  dnring  the  yew  worthy  of  eapeoial  Conntj.    Two  Normal  Schools  were  nlso  e»- 

uoticc     The  La^slatnre  which  mat  on  the  tabliahed,  one  at  Kirlcsrille,  in  Adair  Ooonty, 

last  Monday  of  Deoember,  1609,  continaed  its  and  the  other  at  Sedalia,  in  Pettie  Conntj,  and 

sessions  nntil  near  the  end  of  March,  and  in  a  school  of  mines  and  metaUnrgy  was  fonnded 

that  time  passed  32T  acts  and  adopted  IS  joint  at  Rollo,  in  Phelps  Connty,    An  act  was  also 

resolntions.  passed  amending  the  eeoeral  ecbool  Iftw,  and 

A  large  share  of  attention  was  given  to  edu-  another  anthoriaing  oities,  towns,  and  oosnlies, 

eotionol  matters.     A  long  debate  occurred  on  to  organize  Bohools. 

the  qaestion  of  disposing  of  the  lands  donated        The  Federal  oecsos  shows  that  Missouri  has 

by  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agri-  advanced  from  the  eighth  to  the  foorth  poaition 

cultural  College,  and  of  locating  that  institn-  among  the  States  of  the  Union  since  1860.    The 

tion.     Several  members  wero   in    favor  of  population  is  now  1,714,000,  an  increase  of 

diverting  the  funds,  if  tlie  permission  of  Con-  532,000  in  tea   years.    The  following  table 

gress  .oould  be  obtained,  to  the  benefit  of  gives  the  details  by  counties  for  the  yean  1860 

the  common  schools.  Another  qaestion  which  and  1870 : 


St.  Lonishas  risen  to  the  rank  of  the  fourth  that  city  maybe  tnferredfhjoi  the  following  ar- 

city  in  the  conntry  in  point  of  population.    It  rivals  of  vessels  of  COO  tons  each  and  npwtfd : 

now  ngmbers  812,903  inhabitants,  an  increase         From  UpiKrUiniaiippi  Slrer «i 

of  100,645  Binoe  1860.    The  other  important  ;;    ip"'"      "  ;;     »* 

cities  are r  Kansas  City,  82,863  inhabitants;  "    MiiJSSr'  '•     ™ 

St.  Joseph,  14,9S7 ;    and  Springfield,   R,S68.  ;;    Ohio 

The  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  "    "aSS^^ 

Slate  is  $657,885,387.    The  teiable  property  "    Rrt  "    V.:.'.'.'.'.'.'.':.'.:   U 

of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  ia :  real  estate,  8217,-  T.    S^j    a  "     J 

856,611;  personal  estate,  $67,777,730;  total,  "    AnoS«^. :".::::::::::::    T 

$275188,881.    The  extent  of  the  commerce  of  toul MM 


mssouRi. 
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The  receipts  of  lumber  for  the  year  were 
240,760,000  feet,  bein^  an  increase  of  64,677,- 
474  feet  over  the  previons  year.  The  receipts 
of  cattle  were  201,248  head,  against  124,885 
ifor  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  56,868 
head.  The  receipts  of  grain  were  28,908,910 
bushels,  an  increase  of  4,704^875  bushels  over 
1869.  The  receipts  of  flour  were  2,922,680 
barrels,  against  2,480,885  for  1869,  an  increase 
of  591,796  barrels;  there  were  at  the  same 
time  manufactured  1,851,783  barrels  of  flour, 
against  1,068,692  barrels  in  1869,  an  increase 
of  288441  barrels.  Of  lead  there  were  received 
284,908  pigs,  against  228,286  pigs  in  1860,  an 
increcwe  of  1 1,617  pigs.  Of  iron-ore  there  were 
obtained  at  the  mines  and  deposits  tributary 
to  St  Louis,  816,000  tons,  against  195,000  tons 
in  1869,  an  increase  of  121,090  tons.  The  to- 
tal product  of  pig-iron  was  72,508  tons ;  and 
the  total  amount  of  coal  received  in  the  city 
28,981,475  tons. 

The  growth  of  manufactures  in  the  city  is 
shown  by  the  following  flgures : 


Capital  inTastad. 
Hands  employad. 

Wacespaid 

iteriai  n 


Materia)  mad. 

Valoe  of  prodocts. 


1S6«. 


$19,788,948 

11.787 

$4,877,087 

$16,218,099 

1^,610,070 


1870. 


$41,761,088 

88,061 

$16,906,181 

$60,641^18 

|181,l»8,e70 


The  mining  interests  of  Missouri  are  im- 

Eortant  and  undergoing  rapid  development.   A 
iureau  of  Mining  was  established  by  the  last 
Legislature,  and  a  geological  survey  authorized. 


Mr.  Albert  D.  Hager  was  appointed  State  Ge- 
ologist, and  made  considerable  progress  in  his 
work  during  the  year.  The  coal-measures 
cover  about  26,000  square  miles  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  but  have  not  yet 
been  very  extensively  worked.  The  most 
important  mineral  product  is  iron,  which  is 
already  mined  to  considerable  extent.  There 
are  15  blast-fdmaces,  producing  about  188,000 
tons  of  pig-iron  annually.  The  lead-deposits 
are  also  valuable,  and  12,000,000  pounds  were 
smelted  during  the  flrst  ten  months  of  the  year. 
There  are  also  rich  mines  of  zinc,  and  some 
copper,  nickel,  and  .cobalt. 

The  railroad  system  of  Missouri  is  undergo- 
ing rapid  development.  There  are  now  2,055 
miles  of  complete  railway,  with  more  than 
1,000  miles  more  in  course  of  construction. 
The  Missouri-Valley  Railroad  has  been  com- 
pleted to  the  Iowa  line,  and  consolidated  with 
the  St  Joseph  and  Council  Blufis  road,  under 
the  name  of  the  Kansas  Oity,  St.  Joseph,  and 
Council  Blufi^s  Railroad*  The  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, add  Texas  road  has  been  built  during  the 
year,  from  Sedalia  to  Fort  Scott,  105  miles ; 
131  miles  of  the  South  Pacific  were  built, 
completing  that  line  to  near  the' western  bound- 
ary of  the  State. 

The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  a  sound 
condition.  The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  $17,866,000,  showing  a  reduction  of 
$728,000  in  one  year.  The  following  is  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  bonds : 


Pactflc  Railroad 

SuLoola  andl.  M.B.R 

Sontbwest  Btanch  Fadllc  B.  R , 

North  K]00oiiri  R.  R 

Platte  Coontr  R.  R 

Cairo  and  FiutoD  K.  R 

State  debt  proper 

Rerenne  bonds 

Southwest  Branch  FaeUlc  R.  R.  7  per  cent. . 
Conaols 


Total. 


OstitMldtBf  JtB.  1,  '<•. 

lUtbwl  In  I80». 

lUUrad  la  18ia 

OafatMdhif  Dee.  81,  "70. 

$5,970,000 

$3,000 

$148,000 

^'UJ'SS 

M'78.000 

8,000 

86,000 

S.870,000 

.    1,029,000 

16,000 

157,000 

1,466,000 

8,090,000 

5.000 

128,000 

S,909,000 

64a,000 

8,000 

86,000 

601,000 

422,000 

■  ■  •  • 

80,000 

8ai,ooo 

458.000 

7,000 

8,000 

488,000 

48,000 

48,000 

•  •  *  • 

■■•••• 

1,669,000 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

1,580,000 

8,880,000 

S8,000 

161,000 

8,7S7,000 

$18,663,000 

$118,000 

$740,000 

$17,866,000 

The  bonds  outstanding  on  December  81, 
1870,  mature  as  follows: 


isr», $433,000 

1878 600,000 

1874 811.000 

1875 1,41S,0G0 

1876 8,060,000 

1877 1,084,000 

1878 680,000 


Yaan.  Aiii««iit  aMlarlBff; 

1888 488,000 

1886 1«»14,000 

1887.. 8,343,000 

1888 8,261,000 

1880 868,000 

1880 343,000 

Total $17,866,000 


The  receipts  of  the  public  Treasury  for  the 
two  years  ending  December  81, 1870,  were ; 

In  1800 $3,886,877  46 

la  1870 3,847,085  88 

Totol $5,688,918  44 

Warrants  were  drawn  as  follows : 

In  I860 $3,713,617  07 

In  lOT) 10,087,187  06 

Total $13,740,66<  18 

Of  this  amount,  $6,608,957.00  were  drawn 
by  authority  of  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Twen- 


ty-fifth General  Assembly,  approved  March 
24i  1870,  being  for  the  amount  of  bonds  and 
coupons  received  by  the  late  Treasurer,  Wil- 
liam Bishop,  and  for  the  amount  paid  for 
United  States  bonds  purchased  by  the  Treas- 
urer for  the  school  funds.  The  estimates  for 
1871  and  1872  ai-e  as  follows : 

BEOXIPn. 

In  1871 $3,700,000  00 

In  1872 3,880,00000 

Total $5,585,000  00 

EXKSHDITUHES. 


Ordinary  enendltnres 

Ifiierast  on  tne  pnbUc  debt.. 

School  moneys 

Seminary  moneys 


isn. 


$900,000  00 

1,061,316  00 

340.000  00 

13,000  00 


Totals 1$3,948JB16  00 

Ajgrregate  Ibr  the  two  years 


iSTa. 


$085,000  00 

1,061,816  00 

363,000  00 

18,380  00 


$3,361,446  00 
$4,606,263  00 


The  public  school  fund  amounts  to  $1,674,- 
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986.78,  and  affords  an  income  of  $100,206  an-  parison  of  the  constrnction  of  the  two  machine- 

Qu^lj.    There  is  also  a  semmarj  fand  amount-  guns,  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  Galling 

ing  to  $108,700.  ^  gun  to  occupy  that  position  which  at  the  first 

The  expenses  of  the  State  penitentiary  were  it  appeared  probable  the'mitraillenr  would 

$49,166.93  in  excess  of  its  earnings.    The  num*  take. 

bar  of  convicts  on  the  5th  of  December  was        The  Gatling  battery-gun  is  no  new  weapon, 

797.  it  is  indeed  perfectly  clear  that  the  Gatling 

MITRAILLEUB  AND    GATLING    GUN,  gun  is  the  parent  of  the  French  and  other  mi- 

The.    During  the  last  five  months  of  1870  a  traUleurs.    The  first  Gatling  gun  was  made  in 

considerable  amount  of  attention  was  given  by  1862,  and  was  publicly  exhibited  in  IndianaxK>- 

the  British  War-Office  authorities  to  weapons  lis,  Cincinnati,  and  Washington,  general  de- 

of  the  mitrailleur  class,  several  series  of  ex-  scriptions  of  it  being  published  in  the  Amer- 

hauative  experiments  having  been  carried  out  ican  and  European  papers.    In  'the  foDowing 

at  Shoeburyness  in  order  to  ascertain  their  ca-  year  Dr.  Gatling  sent  a  letter  of  particulars  to 

pabUities.    These  experiments  were  compara*  the  French  Government  through  M^}or  Haldon 

tive,  and  in  the  commencement  were  confined  of  the  French  Artillery  Committee.    The  £m- 

to  the  Fosberry  mitrailleur,  which  is  the  Mon-  peror  desired  the  migor  to  obtain  further  de- 

tigny  weapon  improved  by  Mi^or  Fosberry,  a  tails,  which  Dr.  Gratling  supplied,  at  the  same 

muzzle-loading  9-pounder  and  a  breech-load-  time  offering  his  guns  for  sale,  which  offer, 

ing  12-pounder  field-gun.    This  was  in  the  however,  was  declined.    Sabsequent  to  this 

beginning  of  August ;  at   the   end  of  that  the  mitrailleur  made  its  appearance  in  France, 

month  the  comparison  was  extended  to  the  in  Belgium,  in  Prussia,  and  in  Austria*    As 

Snider  and  the  Martini-Henry  rifies.    Subse-  the  mitrailleur  is  upon  the  same  principle  as 

quently  the  Gatling  battery-gun,  the  invention  the  Goatling  gun,  in  so  far  as  that  it  consists  of 

of  Dr.  Richard  J.  Gatling,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  a  number  of  barrels  grouped  together,  and  an 

was  introduced  and  fired  in  competition  with  equal  number  of  locks,  circumstances  point 

the  mitrailleur,'  the  field-guns,  and  the  rifles,  strongly  to  the  Gatling  gun  as  the  original 

and,  although  last  on  the  list  of  entries,  it  weapon. 

stands  first  on  the  list  of  results.    The  whole       A  general  idea  of  the  Gatling  battery-gun 

series  of  trials  form  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  will  be  obtained  from  the  perspective  yiew, 

report  which  has  been  made  by  the  committee  engraved  from  a  photograph  of  the  gun.    The 

to  the  War-Office.  gun  consists  of  a  set  of  ten  barrels  in  combina- 

Pending  the  publication  of  this  report,  noth-  tion  with  a  grooved  cartridge-carrier  and  a  lock- 
ing is  absolutely  known  as  to  which  weapon  cylinder,  these  parts  being  all  rigidly  secured 
the  committee  recommend  for  adoption  in  the  to  a  central  longitudinal  shaft.  The  grooves  in 
service.  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  the  carrier,  the  holes  in  the  lock-cylinder,  and 
believe  that  the  Gatling  gun  has  been  recom-  the  barrels,  all  correspond  in  number.  Each 
mended,  inasmuch  as  twelve  of  these  guns  barrel  is  furnished  with  a  lock,  which  works 
have  been  ordered  to  be  made  and  issued  to  in  a  chamber  formed  in  the  lock-cylinder  on  a 
the  troops  for  trial,  in  order  to  confirm  the  ex-  line  with  the  axis  ef  the  barrels.  The  lock- 
periments  which  have  already  been  carried  out  cylinder  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  casing, 
at  Shoeburyness.  The  following  is  a  summary  connected  to  a  framing  which  is  carried  along 
of  the  ultimate  results  of  the  practice  made  un-  both  sides  and  across  Uie  fh>nt  of  the  gun,  the 
derthe  committee  and  detailed  in  their  report,  latter  part  carrying  the  fore-sight.  There  is  a 
The  expenditure  of  ammunition  and  the  num-  vertical  transverse  partition  in  the  casing,  into 
ber  of  hits  made  by  the  four  heavier  weapons  which  the  main  shaft,  which  carries  the  lock- 
are  as  follows:  The  Gatling  gun,  firing  492  lb.  cylinder,  can-ier,'*  and  .barrels,  is  jonnuded. 
of  ammunition,  scored  2,803  hits;  tlie  Fosberry  At  its  front  end  this  shaft  is  also  journaled  in 
mitrailleur  with  472  lb.  scored  1,708  hits;  the  the  fi'ont  part  of  the  framing.  On  the  rear 
12-pounder  gun  with  1,232.5  lb.  scored  2,286  end  of  the  main  shaft  is  fixed  the  revolving 
hits;  and  the  9-pounder  gan  with  1,0181b.  gear,  which  is  worked  by  a  handle  on  the 
scored  2,207  hits.  A  comparison  of  the  effects  right  side  of  the  breech-chamber.  The  rear 
produced  and  the  ammunition  expended  by  of  the  chamber  in  which  this  gear  is  placed  is 
each  weapon  as  shown  by  the  above  figures  un-  closed  in  by  a  cascable  plate,  having  an  open- 
questionably  gives  the  superiority  to  the  Gatling  ing  through  which  the  locks  can  be  withdrawn 
gun.  But  there  are  many  other  considerations  and  replaced  when  necessary.  The  opening 
of  equal  and  perhaps  greater  importance  than  is  closed  by  a  plug  of  special  construction,  at- 
the  results  of  target  practice,  which  have  to  tached  to  the  piece  by  a  chain.  In  ttont  of  the 
be  taken  into  account,  and  it  would  be  unwise  breech-casing,  and  hinged  to  the  frame,  is 
to  assume  that  the  Gatling  gun  has  been  reo-  a  curved  plate,  which  partially  covers  the 
ommended  solely  because  it  has  made  the  grooved  carrier,  and  which  forms  a  hopper 
greatest  number  of  hits.  From  our  knowl-  through  which  the  cartridges  are  fed  to  the  gun 
edge,  however,  of  this  weapon,  and  of  its  abil-  from  feed-cases.  The  cocking  apparatus  is  fixed 
ity  to  stand  the  rough-and-ready  tests  inci-  to  the  framing  of  the  gun  on  the  right  hand  of 
dent  to  actual  warfare — which  it  did  stand  the  look-cylinder  casing.  The  fhunlng,  which 
during  the  American  War — and  from  a  com-  is  fitted  with  elevating  and  traversing  gear,  is 
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mounted  on  a  gira-oarriage  of  the  general  form  cases,  and  instantly  the  lock  is  moved  forward 
Dsad  for  field-gang,  but  of  special  constraction  to  load  the  cartridges  into  the  chambers  of  the 
in  detaU.  The  three  gons  at  BhoebDrynesa  bairela.  By  means  of  the  cocking  device  act- 
have  each  ten  boirela^  and  are  of  the  reapectiye  ing  on  the  look,  the  cartridge  is  exploded,  and, 
calibres  of  .75  in.,  .66  in,,  and  .43  in.  as  soon  as  the  charge  is  fired,  the  look,  as  the 
The  operation  of  working  the  gun  Is  very  gan  is  revolved,  is  drawn  back,  bringing  with 
simple :  one  man  places  a  feed-case  filled  with  it  the  shell  of  the  cartridge,  which  is  dropped 
cartridgesintotbebopper,whUe  another  tanu  on  the  gronnd.  It  will  thna  be  seen  tliat, 
the  handle.  By  moana  of  the  gearing  the  main  when  the  piece  is  rotated,  the  locks  in  rapid 
shaft  is  revolved,  carrying  with  it  the  lock-  sncoeesioa  move  forward  to  load  and  fire,  and 
cylinder,  looks,  carrier,  and  barrels.  As  the  return  to  extract  the  cartridge-shellB,  In  otb- 
gun  is  rotated,  the  cartridges,  one  by  one,  drop  er  words,  the  whole  operation  of  loading,  c!ob- 
into  the  grooves  of  the  carrier  from  the  feed-  ing  the  breech,  dischar^g,  and  eipcUiag  the 


empty  eartridge-owea,  is  condnotad  while  the  tirely  overcome,  and  the  recoil  absorbed,  by 

borrcjfl  are  kept  continQoosly  revolving.    It  is  tbe  weight  of  the  gnn  and  carriage,  and  by  a 

to  be  obaerved  that,  while  the  locks  revolve  rimple  device  attached  to  the  trail. 

with  the  barrels,  they  have  also  in  their  line  of  The  method  of  feeding  the  Oatling  gnn  from 

travel  «  spiral  reciprocating  movement;  that  oaaes  of  cartridgee,  requires  five  men  to  work 

is,  eaah  look  revtdves  once,  and  moves  forward  the  piaoe.    No.  1  man  tnme  the  crank;  No.  2 

and  back  at  each  revolntiou  of  the  piece.    The  inserts  the  oases  into  the  hopper ;  No.  8  bands 

gnn  out  be  disdutrged  with  great  rapidity,  the  cases  to  No.  S ;  No.  4  holda  tbe  case  in  po- 

The  shots  are  delivered  ungly,  in  rapid  sucoes-  sition  in  tbe  hopper  until  the  cartridges  are  fed 

sion,  so  that  th«  tendency  to  recoil  Is  only  that  ont;  and  No.  6  receives  the  empty  cases.    But 

prodnoed  by  one  shot,  and  this  tendency  is  en-  this  method  of  working  is  grutly  shnplified 
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hj  Dr.  Gatling's  revolving  drrun-feed,  which  dklaionaoi'Blota  aroandita  drcmnfereiice,  uid 
is  moanted  on  one  of  the  tbr«e  guns  at  Bho«-  radiating  from  tlie  centre.  £ach  of  thew  slots 
barynaK.  By  thin  urangement  one  mau  only  oontains  25  oartridgea,  placed  mm  above  tfao 
is  required  to  nork  the  gmx  and  a^jnat  the  other  in  Tertical  line.  A  hole  in  the  oeotre  of 
feed,  with  an  assistant  who  simplj'  charges  the  the  dmm  fitt  over  a  pin  on  the  outer  caaing  of 
empty  drum  with  oartridgea,  while  the  one  thegoii,  infrontofwliichifltbehopperthroD^fa 
previoQ'aly  filled  is  being  naed  on  tha  gnu.  which  the  oartridgea  are  fed.    Tb«  latter  bomb 

Besides  the  Oatlin'g  gun,  we  have  a  perspee-    to  the  hopper  through  en  aperture  ia  the  bot- 
tive  view  of  the  Fosberry-Montignj  mitrail-    torn  of  each  diYJaion  in  tlio  dntm.    Oa  Uio 
lenr,  which  is  lilcewise  engraved  from  a  pbo-    face  of  the  caaiu^,  to  the  left  of  the  hopper,  la 
tograph.    This  will  enable  a  fair  oomparisoti  to    a  rib  which  projeota  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
feed-drum  when  in  podtion,  and  the  dram  has 
a  aeriea  of  thamb-lnn  formed  on  its  lower  pe- 
riphery.    In  firing  the  gun,  the  guimer,  with 
his'  left  hand,  bringa  one  of  the  Inga  on  Ihe 
bottom  rim  of  the  revolving  feed-dnun  coind- 
dent  with  the  rib  on  the  hopper  &ce,  while 
with  his  right  he  tnms  the  firing  crank.    The 
cartridgea  All  into  the  hopper  from  one  divis- 
ion, nnd,   as  soon  fis  tha  gimner    sees    that 
one  divinon  ia  empty,  he  revolves  the  dnan 
■ff  part,  bringing  tlie  neit  Ing  over  the  rib, 
end  at  the  sane  time  tbe  next  batch  of  ear- 
tridgee  in  the  dmm  over  the  hopper.     Tbe 
feed  to  tboa  cootdnnoua  ontil  the  whole  18  di- 
visions in  the  dmm  have  been  emptied,  when  it 
TBE  roeraiwT  HrruiuiTrB.  "  removed,  and  replaced  by  a  charged  dniin. 

On  the  right  of  tbe  drum  is  a  locking  arrange- 
be  made  between  the  two  macbino-gDns  as  far  ment  for  keeping  it  in  poeition  when  not  actn- 
as  externa]  appearances  are  concerned,  while  ally  being  fired.  There  is  also  a  highjy-inge- 
tbe  relative  merits  of  their  constructive  detsila  nions  antomatic  eontitmoaa  traversing  motion 
can  be  readily  determined  by  comparing  the  fol-  for  giving  the  gnn  lateral  play  against  an  ad- 
lowing  brief  description  with  that  of  the  Gat-    vanSng  body  of  troopa. 

ling  gon.  The  qneation  of  their  relative  mer-  MONTALEMBEBT,  Chauxb  Fobbu  de 
its  in  practice  baa  already  been  settled  by  the  Ttboit,  Count  do,  a  French  atatesmsn  and 
statement  of  the  ultimate  resnlts  of  the  firing  pnblicist,  a  theologian  and  roan  of  letter*,  an 
previously  given.  Tbe  fosberry  mitraillenr  nltramontaniat  and  repnhlicsn,  bom  in  Lon- 
consiets  of  a  componnd  barrel  composed  of  87  don,  May  29,  1S10;  died  in  Paris,  Uarch  13, 
rifled  tubes,  formed  heiagonaily  on  the  out-  16T0.  His  father  was  a  French  nobleman,  an 
side,  the  whole  being  rigidly  connected  togeth-  adherent  of  the  Bourbons,  who  went  into  eidle 
er  ia  a  cluster,  end  encased  in  an  outer  metal  with  them  and  returned  to  France  at  the  Bes- 
cylinder.  The  barrels  are  open  from  muzzle  toration.  His  mother  waa  the  daaghter  of  Ifr. 
to  breech,  and  tbe  group  is  closed  in  the  rear  James  Forbes,  F.  Q.  S.,  en  English  aallior  and 
by  a  breech-block,  which  carries  87  firing-  manufacturer.  Toung  Montdembert  was  eare- 
tocks.  To  load  tbe  piece  the  breech-block  is  fblly  educated  as  a  strict  Catholic,  end,  thengh 
drawn  bock  by  a  lever,  and  a  plate— which  ia  he  adopted  the  ultrsmontane  religions  doetrines 
seen  in  the  handaof  the  gunner  in  our  engrav-  of  his  father,  he  did  notincline  to  bto  absolutist 
ing — carrying  87  cartridges,  is  inserted  verti-  politics.  His  stndiea  and  principles  esrty  led 
cally  in  the  space  thns  formed.  The  breech-  blm  into  intimate  reletiona  with  Gain>t,  and 
block  is  then  pressed  forward,  by  which  subsequently  with  Lacord^e  and  the  Abb£ 
means  the  cartridges  ought  to  be,  but  are  not  Lamennais.  Associated  with  the  two  last 
always,  forced  forward  into  tbe  chambers  of  named  he  founded  hi  18S0  a  democratic  Joor- 
tbe  barrels.  In  closing  the  breech-block  the  nal  nnder  tbe  title  of  VAtenir.  The  doc- 
springs  of  the  strikers  are  placed  in  tension,  trinea  of  this  publication  wer«  condemned 
and  are  released  by  means  of  a  serrated  abutter  a  year  later  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  Ute  or- 
whioh  is  aotaated  by  a  firing-lever.  By  bring-  goments  for  the  separation  of  Ohnreh  and 
ing  thia  lever  down  rapidly,  the  whole  87  car-  State  giving  great  offence  to  the  e«cjeaias- 
tridges  are  exploded  almost  eimultaneoaaly,  tical  anthonljes.  On  discontinnisg  their  jour- 
while,  by  operating  it  slowly,  single  shots  may  nal,  the  three  leaders,  strangely  enough,  ad<q>t«d 
be  fired.  It  ia  at  once  apparent  that  with  the  other  and  changed  views.  Lacordalre  (sr« 
mitraiilenr  it  isnot  poBsibfe  to  msintainsncba  Laoobuubb,  J.  B.  H.,  Andijai,  Cxolopjsoia, 
continuons,  steady  fire  as  with  the  Gatling  gnn,  ISfll),  on  the  condemnation  of  his  paper,  at 
nor  can  any  reliance  be  placed  upon  tbe  proper  once  aoqnieseed  In  t^e  Papal  deoision,  retired 
insertion  of  every  cartridge  in  its  chamber.  into  the  privacy  of  his  order,  and  devoted  the 

The  vertical  feed-drum  ccmsists  of  a  metal    rest  of  his  lifo  to  his  religions  dntiea,  and  tlio 
framing  of  oylindrioal  ahape,  and  having  16    interests  of  the  Dominican  order,    Lunennais, 
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too,  expressed  himself  sabmisslTelj  on  the  pro-  Democratic  party,  with  many  avowals  of  repub- 
malgadoxi  of  the  Papal  decree  condemning  his  lican  principles,  and  was  elected,  on  these  dec- 
doctrines,  bdt  sooa  after  betrayed  his  rebel&oas  larations,  to  the  Ck)nstitaent  Assembly,  where 
spirit,  and  o<«ipleted  an  irreconcilable  ruptare  he  acted  with  the  monarchical  or  moderate 
with  his  ohorch  by  the  pnblioation  of  his  ^'  Pa-  Pfti^ty,  voting  against  the  new  Constitution,  and 
rolet  tTunOroytrntJ*^  It  was  condmiuied  by  the  for  the  restriction  of  the  press.  As  time  and 
Pope,  bat  had  an  immediate  and  unparalleled  legislation  advanced,  he  became  still  more  con- 

Sopularity  in  France  and  throughout  Europe,  servative  in  his  views,  and  found  his  natural 
[ontalembert,  on  the  contrary,  assumed  some-  rival  in  Victor  Hugo^  with  whom  he  engaged 
thing  of  that  character  as  a  politician  which  in  several  memorable  debates, 
his  friends  had  hoped  for  Lacordaire.  He  His  liberal  views  were  at  this  period,  and  for 
founded  with  De  Oaux  a  free  Catholic  school  some  time  afterward,  subordinated  to  the  an- 
in  Paris,  but  this  was  soon  dosed  by  the  pc^ice  tagonistic  principle  of  reverence  for  authority, 
as  an  infringement  of  the  ordinances  of  public  which  was  at  this  time  in  the  ascendant.  He 
instruction.  He  was  tried  and  fined  after  de-  was  the  first  to  demand  French  intervention 
fending  himself  in  a  speech  still  pronounced  in  favor  of  Pius  IX.,  and  to  give  his  adhesion 
the  most  brilliant  of  his  long  career.  The  result  to  the  expedition  to  Rome.  He  also  defended 
of  this  trial  appears  to  have  had  the  singular  most  elaborately,  in  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
effect  of  making  him  more  conservative  in  the  aggressive  movements  by  which  Louis  Na- 
politloa,  and  the  Papal  censure  of  Lamennais^s  poleon  was  already  foreshadowing  his  eoup 
rebellion  strengthened  his  attachment  to  the  d'etat.  After  that  event,  he  protested  agamst 
Ohurch.  On  sacceeding  to  his  father^s  rank,  the  imprisonment  of  the  members  of  the  As- 
1831,  and  his  rights  a3  a  member  of  the  Cham-  sembly,  and  remained  for  some  years  almost 
her  of  Peers,  Montalembert  entered  upon  a  po-  alone  in  the  opposition.  At  the  elections  of 
litical  career,  though  he  could  not  take  part  in  1357,  the  Count  de  Montalembert  found  him- 
the  debates  of  the  Chamber  until  1885,  in  con-  self  for  the  first  time  defeated,  and  withdrew 
sequence  of  his  youth.  He  occupied  the  interval  thenceforth  from  public  life.  Twice  (in  1854 
inthe  preparation  of  his  "  Life  of  St.  Eliasabeth  and  1858)  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  Grovern- 
of  Hungary,  Duchess  of  Thuringia,"  which  was  ment  of  Louis  Napoleon  on  the  charge  of  having 
first  published  in  1886,  and  has  since  passed  published  articles  in  the  journals  calculated  to 
through  numerous  editions,  been  illustrated,  excite  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  government 
abridged,  and  partially  rewritten.  In  this  of  the  Emperor.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
work  he  manifested  a  lively  appreciation  of  Government  withdrew  the  suit)  in  the  second, 
the  poetical  aspect  of  media val  piety  and  asceti-  he  was  condemned,  but  the  Emperor,  finding 
cism.  In  1843,  on  the  occasion  of  the  discus-  his  prosecution  impolitic,  remitted  both  the 
aion,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  of  the  relations  fine  and  imprisonment  From  185T  he  lived 
of  the  Church  to  the  State,  he  published  his  in  retirement,  suffering  terribly  from  an  in- 
^  Catholic  Manifesto,*'  which  led  to  his  imme-  curable  disease,  and  occupying  all  the  time, 
diate  recognition  by  the  Catholics  in  the  Cham-  which  was  sufficiently  free  from  pain,  in  liter- 
ber  as  their  leader.  In  1844,  he  opposed^  from  ary  pursuits.  He  wrote  frequently  for  Le 
its  introduction,  M.  Yillemain^s  project  of  Correspondant^  the  leading  French  Catholic 
secondary  instruction  ($4e  YiLLUCMy,  in  this  review,  published  a  number  of  brochures  on  re- 
volume),  and  delivered  his  three  addresses  on  ligious  and  political  questions,  such  as  ^'  Catho- 
the  ^^  Liberty  of  the  Church,''  the  ^'  Liberty  of  lie  Interests  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  '^  The 
Instruction."  and  the '^Liberty  of  tlie  Monastic  Political  Future  of  EngLemd"  (in  which  he 
Orders.",  in  the  last  of  tiiese  addresses  he  argued  that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  were 
undertook  openly  the  defence  of  the  *^  Society  identical  with  those  of  liberty),  and  *^  Pius  IX. 
of  Jesus,"  and  concluded  with  the  words  since  and  Lord  Palmerston."  In  a  recent  letter  to 
80  often  quoted :  "  We  are  the  sons  of  tiie  Swiss  students  he  made  the  following  interest- 
Crucified  ;  we  do  not  retreat  before  the  sons  of  ing  comparison  between  the  Bepublic  of  Swit- 
Yoltaire."  The  two  diverse  characters  which  zerland  and  that  of  the  United  States : 
he  endeavored  to  unite  in  one,  the  ultramon-  You,  who  livo  in  a  country  whioh  the  friends  of  lib- 
tanist,  or  consistent  supporter  of  the  Catholic  erty  love  to  cite  at  the  same  time  as  the  United  States 
faith   and   the   dicta  of  the    Pope,  and    the  of  Amerioa,  know,  better  than  I,  how  far  vour  noble 

^^r  «al0T«  Lib«ral,  ofte«  invoked  him  m  ^^^  ''^^'^'7^yl^''^'iZZt  fc^ 
trouble,  and  made  him  inconsistent,  when  he  aaaemblies,  and  see  the  acts  which  emanate  from 
was  carrying  out  his  own  deepest  convictions,  them,  they  are  stupeflod  at  the  great  part  whioh  con- 
He  was  everywhere  tho  advocate  and  de-  fiscation,  prohibition,  and*  proscription  still  play  in 
fender  of  the  oppressed  nationalltiee,  whatever  ^^9^  ^1'*^^%  "^^^  }^  recently  occurred  in  Thur- 

"^.^^  .€tj?.p^^^P^  ?^'''^  ir^rtL^an^n^^^^^^^ 

and  1844,  and  the  Christians  m  Syna  in  1848,  ington  and  Franklin.    Thew  unhappy  disturbances, 

found  him  always  ready  to  plead  their  cause  foolish  ezduaions,  and  shameful  anaohronisma  wUl, 

with  an- eloquence  which  carried  all  before  it ;  however,  show  you  sufficiently  what  are  the  progres- 

but  he  was  not  less  zealous  m  his  defence  of  *'''°fl."\®''^5®^V*.*'t  ^r»ent  refonns,  ^d  the  arduous 

iiT  TT*   J              mw^wMvuo  UM.  Auo  uju^uvo  V*  conflicts,  of  which  you  should  be  the  indomitable 

the  Hmdoosj  or  of  the  real  wrongs  of  Ireland,  champions,  in  ordfir  that,  in  the  tountiy  of  Tell  and 

After  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  jomed  the  Winkelnea,  that  trueliberty  may  reign  which  sooner 
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or  later  will  become  the  inalienable  patrimony  of  her  Bernard,"  1844 ;  "  Some  Counsels  to  Gatholies 

Binoere  defenders.  ^n  ^^  Direction  to  be  given  to  the  Polemics  of 

Connt  Montalembert  was  one  of  the  first  the  Daj,  and  on  some  Penis  to  be  avoided," 

among  distingaished  Oatholics  to  take  issue  1849;  **  The  Monks  of  the  West  from  St  Bene- 

with  the  nltramontanists   on  their  extreme  diet  to  Saint  Bernard,"  1860-*70 — ^five  vol- 

views  of  infallibility,  and,  from  a  bed  of  sick*  nmes  of  this  bad  been  published,  bnt  he  had 

ness,  wrote  an  earnest  letter,  in  which  he  not  completed  it  at  his  death;  "A  Nation  in 

mainly  advocated  the  ground  at  first  taken  bj  Mourning,  or  Poland  in  1861,"  1861 ;  ^^  Father 

Bishop  Dupanloup.   Besides  the  works  we  have  Laoordaire,"  1862 ;  ^'  A  Free  Church  in  a  Free 

already  named,  the  Count  de  Montalembert  State,"  1868;  **  The  Pope  and  Poland,"  1864; 

had  published   the   following   books:    **0n  besides  numerous  articles  in  the  .Stfcu^ilMD^iear 

Catholicism  and  Vandalism  in  Art,"  1889;  Mondes^  the  £neyelop^ie  (7a^/tfiM,  and  the 

the  Duty  of  Catholics  on  the  Question  of  Free  Correspondant^  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 

Education,"  1844 ;  "  Saint  Anselme,  a  Frag-  most  active  editors.   He  was  elected  a  member 

ment  of  the  Introduction  to  the  History  of  St.  of  the  French  Academy  in  1852. 

N 

NADAL,  Rev.  Bsbnabd  H.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  sunk  in  Long  Islaod  Sound,  with  a  loss  of  four 
a  Methodist  clergyman,  author,  and  Professor  men.  On  the  aflemoonofthe  24th  of  January, 
of  Church  History  in  Drew  Theological  Semi-  1870,  the  steam  sloop-of-SRrar  Oneida,  carrying 
nary,  born  in  Maryland,  in  1815 ;  died  at  6  gons  and  a  crew  of  176  ofi&cers  and  men, 
Madison,  -N.  J.,  June  20, 1870.  In  early  life  his  steamed  out  of  the  harbor  of  Yokohama  on 
educational  advantages  were  limited.  He  grad-  her  return  home  after  a  cruise  of  three  years 
uated  at  Dickinson  College,  joined  the  Balti-  on  the  Asiatic  station.  At  seven  o^dock  on 
more  Conference  of  the  M.  £.  Church  in  1835,  the  same  evening,  in  the  Bay  of  Yeddo,  about 
and  for  a  number  of  years  preached  in  Mary-  fifteen  miles  tcom  Yokohama,  she  was  run  into 
land,  Virginia,  and  Delaware.  About  1850  he  by  the  English  steamer  Bombay,  carrying  the 
accepted  a  professorship  in  Asbury  University,  mails  and  passengers  for  the  last-named  port 
Indiana.  While  there,  Dr.  Nadal  commenced  After  cutting  down  the  Oneida  and  carrying 
the  publication  of  essays  upon  Church  history  away  entirely  a  large  portion  of  her  stem,  the 
in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Eemew,  of  which  Bombay  proceeded  on  her  way,  leaving  behind 
Rev.  Dr.  McClintock  was  then  editor,  and  in  her  in  the  darkness  the  unfortunate  Oneida, 
other  Church  periodicals.  These  writings  which  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  from  the 
made  him  widely  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  time  she  was  first  struck  had  sunk,  and  of  24 
theological  writers  of  the  Methodist  body.  He  officers  and  152  men  but  2  of  the  former  and 
returned  East  after  a  few  years,  and  preached,  57  of  the  latter  escaped.  Thus  reduced,  the 
under  the  direction  of  different  conferences,  in  navy  consisted,  on  the  1st  <^  December,  1870, 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  and  New  of  181  vessels,  calculated  to  carry  1,809  guns; 
Haven.  At  Washington  he  was  for  one  session  of  these,  52  are  of  the  iron-dad  or  monitor 
chaplain  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  class ;  of  the  remainder  80  are  sailing-veraels 
Upon  the  organization  of  the  Drew  Theologi-  without  any  steam-power,  and  the  bsJance 
cal  Seminary,  he  became  Professor  of  Church  steamers,  or  sailing-vessels  with  auxiliary 
History,  and,  at  the  death  of  Dr.  McClintock,  steam-power ;  45  vessels,  indudiug  store  and 
became  acting  president  of  that  institution,  hospitd  ships,  mounting  465  guns,  are  attached 
Dr.  Nadal  was  a  courageous  and  able  exponent  to  the  several  fleets,  and  4  others,  mounting  7 
of  the  antislavery  views  held  among  his  de*  guns,  are  on  special  service,  which,  with  6  re- 
nomination  at  the  North,  and  during  his  min-  ceiving-ships  at  the  various  stations,  and  the 
istry  South  proved  himself  an  aBle  debater  tugs  and  small  vessels  on  duty  at  the  navy- 
on  that  subject.  He  was  a  forcible  writer,  yards  and  stations,  make  the  naval  force  then 
and  was  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  in  commission.  Ten  other  vessels,  mounting 
the  Methodiaty  besides  frequently  writing  for  143  guns,  were  ready  for  sea,  and  would  join 
other  periodicals.  He  was  also  an  acceptable  the  several  fleets  as  soon  as  they  received  their 
preacher.  complement  of  men.     The  whole   available 

NAVY,  UNITED  STATES.  At  the  close  force  of  vessels,  sail  and  steam  combined,  in 
of  1869  the  navy  of  the  United  States  consisted  commission,  under  repair,  and  laid  up,  is  53, 
of  188  ships  of  all  dasses,  calculated  to  carry,  calculated  to  mount  779  guns;  4  of  tnese,  in- 
when  in  commission,  1,322  guns  ezdusive  of  tended  to  carry  02  guns,  being  built  of  unsound 
howitzers.  Since  that  time  four  small  gun-  timber,  and  requiring  great  alterations,  will 
boats,  the  Seminole,  Clinton  (tug),  Maumee,  never  be  of  any  use  to  the  service.  Out  of  the 
and  Unadilla,  have  been  condenmed  as  un-  whole  number,  24,  mounting  862  guns,  are  un- 
worthy and  sold.  The  tug  Rescue  was  sold,  der  repair;  this  leaves  29  available  sea-going 
under  an  act  of  Congress,  to  the  Republic  of  vessds  of  sail  and  steam  power,  carrying  417 
Liberia,  and  the  tug  Maria  was  run  into  and  guns.    There  are  six  screw-steamers  on  the 
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stocks,  intended  to  cany  122  gims,  and  4  heavy  the  position  of  admiral,  and  Rear- Admiral 
monitors,  which,  when  completed,  will  he  Rowan,  who  had  received  the  thanks  of  Con- 
formidable  vessels  capable  of  bearing  armor  gress  for  gallant  services  to  the  country,  was 
that  will  resist  the  neaviest  enemy's  shot.  They  appointed  vice-admiral. 
can  also  be  arranged  to  carry  20-inch  gmis,  WhUe  all  foreign  navies,  since  the  introdnc- 
throwing  a  weight  of  shot  which  few  ships  tion  of  steam-power  into  vessels-of-war,  have 
oonld  resist.  There  are  in  commission  3  moni-  adhered  to  the  system  of  full  sail-power  in 
tor  or  turret  vessels,  mounting  eight  15-inch  their  ships,  using  steam  only  as  necessity  re- 
gons,  and  19  laid  up  in  ordinary,  that  could  be  quired,  the  United  States  have  gone  on,  year 
made  serviceable.  There  are  20  light-draught  after  year,  discarding  sails  and  increasing  the 
monitors,  which  are  worthless  as  fighting-ves-  steam-power  of  their  vessels.  This  course  has 
sels,  and  12  paddle-wheel  steamers,  only  2  of  greatly  increased  the  expenses  of  the  vessels- 
whioh  are  fit  to  go  into  action.  Of  22  old  of- war,  so  that  it  has  oeen  estimated  that, 
sailing-vessels  of  various  classes,  used  as  re-  during  the  late  war,  the  expenditure  for  coal 
ceiving-ships,  store-ships,  etc.,  11  are  service-  alone  was  at  least  $18,000,000,  not  to  mention 
able  as  store  and  practice  ships,  but  are  not  the  additional  expense  for  engineers,  firemen, 
suitable  for  other  purposes.  There  are  85  tug  and  coal-heavers,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  en- 
and  store  vessels  in  moderately  good  repair,  gines,  which  last  item  is  beyond  computation, 
though  not  suited  for  offensive  purposes,  and  Besides  the  Increase  of  expense,  the  disuse  of 
5  condemned  vessels,  including  the  New  Or-  sails  has  proved  detrimental  to  seamanship. 
leans,  74,  which  is  on  the  stocks  at  Sackett's  Since  1869  measures  have  beentaken  to  reme- 
Harbor.  '*  Together  we  have,''  says  Admiral  dy  these  defects,  and  26  ships  besides  those 
Porter,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  already  existing  have  been  equipped  with  full 
Navy,  *^  a  sum-total  of  181  naval  vessels,  of  sail-power.  At  present  there  are  no  other 
which  nnmber  only  49.  are  at  present  available  than  fbll-rigged  ships  in  active  service,  with 
as  ships-of-war.  the  exception  of  four  or  five  iron-clads  and  a 

"Many  of  the  vessels  on  the  register  should  few  side-wheel  steamers  used  as  dispatch- 
be  entered  as  'hulks,'  for  at  present  they  tend  boats  and  surveying-vessels.  A  system  of  ex- 
to  deceive  our  own  people  with  regard  to  the  eroises  has  been  devised  and  put  in  operation, 
strength  of  our  navy,  while  foreign  powers  are  which  has  improved  the  discipline  of  the  ser- 
well  aware  of  the  value  of  every  vessel  in  our  vice  and  created  a  spirit  of  emulation,  which 
service,  as  they  have  for  years  employed  Intel-  has  been  very  beneficial.  In  reference  to  these 
ligent  officers  in  this  country  to  keep  them  topics.  Admiral  Porter,  in  his  report  to  the 
informed  in  all  particulars  relating  to  our  ships  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  says : 
in  commission  or  nnder  construction."  From  personal  observation  I  can  assure  you  that 

The  marine  corps  consists  of  about  2,600  there  is  now  great  economy  in  the  sailing  of  our  ves- 

officers  and  privates,  under  the  command  of  a  ^?}?^^''"'^J?.^J^^fi?'  T?^**  ^^^^  5""  ^^°!?  *^® 

v.:»*^:a«  »»jrA.«i      TO^A  ««»».'kA«  ^^  .A««n<^«  {«  ships  were  fitted  with  full  sail-power.    Comparatively 

bngadier-general.    The  number  of  B«anien  m  uttU  coal  is  now  consumed,  tlie  engines  and  boilera 

the  navy  is  limited  by  act  of  Uongress  to  8,600,  are  not  worn  out  from  constant  use,  the  hulls  of  the 

which  renders  many  of  the  vessels  deficient  in  ships  are  not  heated  and  the  wood  thereby  destroyed, 

seamen,  and  causes  the  exercises  in  seamanship  •"^^  there  is  a  reduction  of  four-fifths  in  the  expenses 

to  be  incomplete     The  n^^^^^  roll  on  'TJXl^Z'^iZr^l^^^^ 

the  Ist  of  November,  1870,  was  as  foUows :  the  former  standard  of  seamanship  in  the  navy,  I 

1,888  Invalids,  annually  reeeivfaiff $188,014  BO  would  strongly  recommend  the  formation  of  aprac- 

tfi^  widows  and  children,  annnaUy  receiving.   a66,08a  00  iicst^tadron,  to  be  employed  on  our  coast,  which  will 

8,010  perecns.  Total $880,040  60  ?erve  the  twofold  purpose  of  a  school  for  ofiScers  and 

m.       VI       ^A-^i ;isj-.rj'  'i!ll     ..vi^  x^  inen,  and,  at  the  same  time,  afford  assistance  to  our 

The  whole  actual  expenditure  chargeable  to  mercantile  marine  during  the  inclement  season.  We 
the  naval  appropriations  for  the  yesr  ending  have  now  eight  sailing-ships  that  will  suit  admirably 
December  1,  1870,  was  $18,986,166.11,  a  de«  for  this  purpose,  via..  The  fri^te-biiilt  Sabine,  8a- 
crease  of  $1,096,119.89,  from  the  previous  vann^,fiaoedoiuan,OonBtellation,  and  Constitution, 
^^  rrri  ^  ^««w>r.«;«.+,*y*«-  Av«  *i.a  ««,J»An4>  «.  ^^^  ^hc  sloops-of-waT  Dale,  Portsmouth,  and  Sara- 
year.    The  appropriations  for  the  current  fis-  ^         ^^  ^y^^  ^i^h  the  eioeption  of  the  Constitu- 

cal  year  ending  June  80,  1870,  are  $19,994,-  tion,  are  nearly  ready  for  service,  and  she  can  bo 

637.17.    The  expenditure  for  the  fi^e  months  prepared  with  very  uttle  expense.    She  is  now  at 

from  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  to  *he  Naval  Academy,  but  is  no  longer  needed  as  a 

December  1,  1870,  is  within  the  Proportion  of  Joh^lj^Hp^.  midaMpmen^hav^^^^ 

the  appropriations  .applicable  to  that  period,  vessels  heretofore  used  as  practice-ships  for  the  mid- 

and  shows  a  decrease  of  $3,488,685.80  from  the  shipmen  can  be  supplied  by  the  Tennessee,  which 

expenditure  of  the  corresponding  five  months  vessel  is  well  adapted  for  a  school-ship,  having  a 

of  the  previous  year.    The  estimates  for  the  «Mr  combination  of  saU  and  steam, 
general  expenses  of  the  service  for  the  fiscal       The  fitting  up  of  the  Mare  Island  Navy-Yard 

year  ending  June  80, 1872,  amount  to  $21,686,*  in  8an  Francisco  harbor,  so  that  it  shall  be  ca- 

417.77.  pable  of  fitting  out  and  repairing  all  the  vessels 

Upon  the  death  of  Admiral  Farragnt,  whose  on  the  Pacific  and  Asiatic  stations,  is  strongly 

exploits  at  New  Orleans,  in  the  Mississippi,  recommended;  this  would  save  the  expense 

and  at  Mobile,  won  him   undying  renown,  and  risk  of  a  voyage  around  Gape  Horn,  or  the 

Yico'Admiral  David  D.  Porter  succeeded  to  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 
Vol.  X.— 84  a 
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Tbenayigablewatersof  the  globe,  embraoing  extent,  and  the  duties  and  responubilities  of 
an  area  of  over  140,000,000  square  miles,  are  this  fleet  are  of  great  variety  and  importance, 
divided,  for  the  parposes  of  the  operations  of  Besides  a  genuine  protectorate  of  the  persons 
the  navy,  into  five  craising  stations,  the  limits  and  property  of  the  missionaries,  citizens^  and 
of  which  are  given  in  the  Ctolop^dia  for  traders,  scattered  on  the  coasts,  and  in  the  aea- 
1669.  The  force  on  the  North  Atlantic  Sta*  ports  of  South  America  and  the  Isthmna,  and 
tion  is  under  the  command  of  Kear-Admiral  S.  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  they  iaclride 
P.  Lee,  who  relieved  Bear- Admiral  0.  H.  Poor  a  sapervision  of  the  interests  of  the  GoTem- 
on  the  16th  of  Angnst,  1870.  It  consists  of  the  ment  and  people  in  the  whaling  and  seal  fish- 
Severn,  the  Congress,  the  Tascarora,  the  Swa-  eries  of  the  North,  and  of  the  conmiercial  rela* 
tara,  the  Nantasket,  the  Yantio,  the  Kansas,  tions  of  the  country  with  the  islands  and  with 
and  the  Nipsic,  with  the  tug  Pilgrim,  and  the  the  East.  The  Saginaw  has  been  engaged  at 
iron-clads  Dictator,  Terror,  Ajaz,  and  Saugus,  the  Midway  Islands  in  the  operations  there 
and  the  Pawnee  as  a  hospital-ship,  making  in  carried  on  for  the  deepening  of  the  channel  at 
all  14  ships  carrying  79  guns.  The  principal  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  The  Hohioan, 
headquarters  of  this  fleet  is  at  Key  West,  se-  Commajider  Low,  destroyed  the  pirate  For- 
lected  as  the  most  convenient  within  six  hours'  ward,  near  Mazatlan,  Mexico.  This  vease!,  for* 
sail  of  Havana,  and  in  direct  telegraphic  com-  merly  a  gunboat  in  the  British  Navy,  sailed 
munication  with  Washington.  Of  this  fleet,  from  San  Francisco  in  the  early  part  of  ^e 
the  four  monitors  with  the  hospital-ship  and  summer  for  the  coast  of  Mexico,  ostensibly  to 
tu^  cannot  be  considered  as  cruisers,  the  latter  engage  in  the  oyster  and  fishing  trade.  Soon 
bemg  stationed  permanently  at  headquarters,  afW  her  arrival  npon  the  coast,  she  was  seized 
while  the  former  are  kept  ready  for  emergen-  by  an  armed  party  professing  to  act  under  the 
cies.  The  steamers  Nipsic  and  Kansas  are  en<*  order  of  a  Mexican  named  Placido  Yega,  who 
gaged  in  special  service  connected  with  the  was  formerly  Governor  of  Sinaloa,  bat  at  the 
surveys  of  the  Darien  and  Tehuantepec  routes,  time  held  no  official  position,  nor  had  he  issued 
The  Yantio,  from  April  to  July,  was  engaged  any  pronunciamiento.  A  raid  was  made  by 
in  making  soundings  in  the  waters  of  the  West  this  party  on  Guaymas  and  much  property  was 
Indies,  in  the  interest  of  submarine  cable  com-  seized  by  forced  contributions  from  for^gn 
munication.  The  vessels  of  this  fleet  have  merchants,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  ckj^ 
been  largely  engaged  in  cruising  among  the  ture  a  conducta  crossing  from  the  interior  to 
West-India  Islands,  especially  in  the  neighbor-  the  coast,  but  it  was  nnsuccessful.  The  party 
hood  of  San  Domingo,  to  the  government  of  also  had  orders  to  attack  La  Paz  and  levy  a 
whichrepublio  the  United  States 4iad  extended  contribution.  Trade  was  paralyzed  on  the 
its  protection  under  the  terms  of  the  pending  coast  in  consequence  of  these  acts,  and  it  was 
treaty  of  annexation.  The  waters  of  Cuba  also,  commonly  believed  that  these  freebooters  in- 
owing  to  the  civU  war  waging  there,  have  de-  tended  to  capture,  if  possible,  one  of  the  Pana- 
manded  the  constant  presence  of  a  portion  of  ma  steamers,  and  the  Continental,  belonging 
the  fleet.  The  waters  of  these  islands  embrace  to  the  North  Pacific  Transportation  Company, 
an  area  of  600,000  square  miles.  The  island  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  iJnder  these  circnm- 
of  San  Domingo  has  a  coast-line  of  over  1,100  stances.  Commander  Low  resolved  to  destroy 
miles,  while  that  of  Cuba  exceeds  1,600.  The  the  Forward  as  a  pirate.  She  was  accordingly 
fleet  in  tlie  South  Atlantic  Station  is  under  the  surprised  by  boats  from  the  Mohican  while  she 
command  of  Bear- Admiral  Tianman,  and  con-  was  aground  in  the  Teacapan  J^iver  and  bomt, 
sists  of  only  four  ships,  the  Lancaster,  the  and  six  of  her  crew  captured  and  tamed 
Portsmouth,  the  Wasp,  and  the  Narragansett,  over  to  the  Mexican  authorities.  While  en- 
mounting  41  guns.  Owing  to  the  disturbed  gaged  in  destroying  her,  Ensign  Wainwright 
condition  of  affairs  in  Uruguay  and  the  Argen-  and  one  man  were  killed,  and  six  wounded, 
tine  Bepublic,  the  flag-ship  and  the  commander  The  fleet  on  ^e  European  Station  is  under 
of  the  fleet  have  most  of  the  time  remained  at  the  command  of  Rear- Admiral  Glisson,  who 
Montevideo.  relieved  Rear-Admiral  Badford  on  the  10th 

The  fleet  on  the  Pacific  Station  is  under  the  of  August,  and  consists  of  the  Franklin,  Brook- 
command  of  Rear- Admiral  John  A.  Winslow,  lyn,  Richmond,  Plymouth,  Shenandoali,  Ju- 
who  relieved  Rear- Admiral  Turner  on  the  9th  niata,  Saoo,  and  Guerriere,  carrying  in  all  129 
of  September,  and  is  divided  into  two  squad-  guns.  On  the  Asiatic  Station  the  fleet  is  under 
roDs,  the  North  and  the  South  Pacific,  under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral  John  Rodgers, 
the  immediate  command  respectively  of  Com-  who  relieved  Rear-Admiral  Rowan  on  the 
modore  William  R.  Taylor  and  David  Mo-  20th  of  August,  and  consists  of  the  Colorado, 
Dougal.  The  first  of  these  squadrons  consists  Benicia,  Alaska,  Ashuelot,  Monooacy,  Palos, 
of  seven  ships,  the  Pensacola,  Saranao,  St.  and  the  Idaho  (store-ship),  carrying  in  all  88 
Mary's,  Cyane,  Nyaok,  Saginaw,  and  California,  gims.  The  Palos  is  a  small  steamer  of  806 
carrying  88  guns.  The  second  consists  of  five  tons,  and  was  fitted  and  armed  for  cruising  in 
ships,  the  Jamestown,  Ossipee,  Resaca,  On-  the  rivers  of  China.  She  joined  the  fleet  during 
ward,  and  Mohican,  carrying  40  guns.  The  the  year,  and  made  the  passage  from  Boston 
coast-line  of  the  United  States  on  this  station,  to  Singapore,  wa  the  Suez  Canal,  in  73  sailing 
including  that  of  Alaskay  is  over  4,000  miles  in  days.    She  passed  through  the  canal  in  17 
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hours,  and  her  commander  givea  a  very  favor- 
able report  of  its  condition  and  working. 

The  iTaval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land, is  under  the  superintendence  of  Commo- 
dore John  L.  Worden.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  last  academic  year,  the  number  of  midship- 
men in  the  seyeral  classes  was  253,  as  follows: 
first  class,  68 ;  second  class,  65 ;  third  dass,  88 ; 
fourth  class,  32 ;  and  there  were  two  Japanese 
students ;  68  members  of  the  first  class  grad- 
uated, and  were  detached  for  active  service ; 
51  members  of  the  second  class,  84  of  the  third 
class,  and  51  of  the  fourth,  passed  successful 
examinations.  Those  members  of  the  second 
and  fourth  classes  were  embarked  on  board 
the  practice-ship  Savannah  for  the  summer 
cruise.  Fifty-one  candidates  for  admission  re- 
ported in  June,  of  whom  four  were  rejected 
by  the  medical  board,  17  by  the  academic 
board,  and  one  declined  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  leaving  29  who  were  admitted.  The 
amoxmt  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscid  year 
ending  June  30.  1871,  was  $220,840.  The  es- 
timates for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1872, 
are  $220,340.77,  a  decrease  of  $19,999.23. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  referring  to 
the  importance  of  the  submarine  torpedo,  as  a 
weapon  of  naval  warfare,  says:  ''It  promises 
to  be  the  most  efficient,  as  well  as  the  least 
expensive,  means  of  defense  and  attack  known 
to  the  service.  Recent  events  in  Europe  have 
shown  its  value  as  an  important  part  of  the 
system  of  coast  defense.  We  are  progressing 
in  this  direction  as  fast  as  the  appropriation 
will  permit,  and  if  the  suggestions  of  the  officers 
in  cnarge  of  this  branch  are  carried  out,  we 
shall,  I  think,  be  as  weU  armed  in  this  respect 
as  any  other  power  in  the  world.*' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  naval  contests 
that  has  occurred  for  years  took  place  the 
present  season,  between  the  English  yacht 
Cambria,  owned  by  Mr.  John  Ashbury,  of 
England,  and  the  American  yacht  Dauntless, 
belonging  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Bennett,  Jr.  The  Cambria 
was  buUt  by  Mr.  Ratsey,  of  Cowes,  England,  in 
1868.  Her  tonnage  was  248  tons,  according  to 
the  New- York  Yacht  Club  measurement,  and 
188  tons  by  the  Thamea  measurement.  She 
was  made  of  oak,  with  teak  topsides,  and 
measured  as  follows:  length  from  stem  to 
stem  108  feet;  beam,  21  feet;  tonnage  for 
racing,  199 ;  draught  of  water.  12  feet ;  length 
of  matn-mast  (hounds  to  deck),  61  feet ;  fore* 
mast,  56  feet  6  inches ;  main-boom,  61  feet ; 
main-gaff,  33  feet  9 inches;  foregaflf,  25  feet; 
bowsprit,  85  feet,  outside  of  stem ;  main-top- 
mast, 35  feet  6  inches ;  foretop-mast,  32  feet  3 
inches;  maintop-saU yard,  32  feet;  foreton-sail 
yard,  29  feet.  The  Dauntless  was  built  at 
Mystic,  Connecticut,  in  1866,  and  was  first 
named  L^Hirondelle;  but  was  rebuilt  in  1869, 
and  afterward  known  under  her  present  name. 
Her  tonnage  is  267.96  tons,  and  she  spreads 
between  6,000  and  7,000  feet  of  canvas.  Her 
measurement  is  as  follows:  116.9  feet  on  the 
water-liniB ;  120.7  feet  on  deck;  depth  of  hold, 


9.7  feet;  breadthof  beam,  24.8  feet;  length  of 
masts,  89  and  90  feet  respectively ;  top-masts, 
42  feet ;  main-boom,  73  feet ;  gaffs,  34  and  82 
feet.  The  two  yachts  started  from  Daunt*s 
Rock,  near  the  harbor  of  Queenstown,  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of 
July,  and  reached  Sandy  Hook  light-ship  on 
the  afternoon  of  July  27th.  The  Cambria 
made  the  passage  in  22  days  5  hours  17  min- 
utes and  15  seconds — defeating  the  Dauntless 
by  1  hour  and  40  minutes.  The  yachts  were 
not  in  sight  of  each  other  from  the  time  of 
starting,  the  Cambria  having  taken  a  northerly 
and  the  Dauntless  a  more  southerly  course.  The 
latter  was  delayed  two  hours  on  the  7th  of 
July  on  account  of  having  lost  two  men  over- 
board. 

The  distance  made  by  each  daily,  as  shown 
by  their  respective  logs,  is  as  follows : 
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July 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

18 

18 

14 

IB 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

81 

88 

88 

34 

85 

86 

87 

total.... 

Gambbia. 


66  miles. 
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98 
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85 

& 
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103  miles. 

90 
140 
810 
130 
138 
165 

91 
180 
165 
148 
160 

70 

68 
145 
235 

no 

191 

53 
130 

98 

96 
180 
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NEBRASKA.  Nebraska  formed  a  part  of 
the  Louisiana  Territory,  purchased  of  fVance 
in  1803.  It  was  first  organized  as  a  Territory 
by  the  fiEunous  Kansas-and-Nebraska  Bill  in 
1854,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State  in  March,  1867.  The  first  settlement  was 
begun  in  1854,  and  1860  it  had  28,841  inhabi- 
tants. In  1870  its  population  had  increased  to 
116,888. 

The  city  of  Omaha  was  first  laid  out  in  1854, 
and  now  has  16,083  inhabitants.  The  present 
capital  of  the  State  is  Lincoln,  which  has  a 
central  location  fifty  miles  west  of  Nebraska 
City.  It  was  first  laid  out  in  1867,  and  has 
now  about  2,000  inhabitants.  Considerable 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  establishing 
public  buildings  and  institutions  there.  The 
main  portion  of  the  capitol  has  been  built  of 
handsome  white  limestone,  and  the  foundations 
of  a  State  University,  and  an  Insane  Asylum 
are  Idd.  The  Legislature  provided  at  its  last 
session  for  the  erection  of  a  Penitentiary  at 
the  same  place,  and  the  Agricultural  College 
has  also  been  located  there. 

The  following  table  gives  the  Federal  census 
of  Nebraska  for  the  years  1860  and  1870 : 
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Adams 

Black  Bird* 

Baffalo 

Bnrt 

Batler 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Cedar 

Cheyenne 

Clay 

Colniz 

Coming (Estimated) 

Dakota 

DawBon 

Dixon 

Dodge 

DoQglaa 

Fillmore 

Fort  Randolph 

Franklin 

Gage* 

Grant 

Green 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Harrison 

Jackaon 

Jefferson 

Johnson  

Jones 

Reamer 

Lancaster 

I/Ean  Qni  Conrtt 

Lincoln 

L/on 

Madison 

Merrick 

HonroQ 

Nemaha 

Nuckolls 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Pierce (Estimated) 

Platte 

Polk 

Richardsont 

Saline 

Sarpj 

Saunders 

Seward 

Shorter 

Staunton 

Taylor 

Washington 

Wayne (Estimated) 

Webster 

Tork 

Pawnee  Indian  Reserve 

Winnebago       "  

Unorganized 

Territory  (unoxg*ized  into  coun- 
ties) in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State 


Total. 


1870. 


19 

81 

198 

2,847 

1,S60 

•  •  »  a 

8,1W 
1,039 

190 

64 

1.4S4 

2,964 

2,040 

108 

1,845 

4.212 

19,962 

288 

■  •  •  • 

26 

8,859 

484 

•  •  •  • 

1,0S7 

180 

681 

0 

2,440 

8,429 

•  •  •  ■ 

58 

7,074 

961 

17 

78 

1,816 

657 

285 

7,698 

8 

12,846 

4,171 

250 

1,899 

186 

9,780 

8.106 

2,918 

4,547 

2,998 

■  •  ■  • 

687 

97 

4,462 

260 
16 

604 
44 
81 


G2 


128,160 


1860. 


114 


27 

41 

8,860 

248 

•  •  •  • 

165 

■  •  •  « 

67 
819 

16 
247 
809 


868 

•  •  •  • 

421 

•  •  •  • 

16 

116 


628 
122 
474 
158 
352 


109 

«  ■  •  • 

8,198 
22 

4,211 
882 

•  •  •  ■ 

782 
19 

2,885 
89 

1,201 

•  •  •  • 

«  ■  •  • 

117 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

1,248 


1,765 


28,841 


The  Legislature  has  taken  steps  to  encourage 
immigration  to  the  State,  a  bill  haying  passed 
at  the  last  session  providing  for  a  Board  of 
three  Oommissioners  of  Immigration,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  publish  information  of  the 
resources  and  advantages  of  the  State,  and 
secure  its  circulation  in  the  English,  German, 
and  Scandinavian  languages.  A  State  agent 
was  also  provided  to  induce  ImmigrantB.  on 
their  arrival  in  this  country  to  settle  in  Ne- 
braska. William  Bischoff,  Frederick  Kruz,  and 
0.  G.  Smith,  were  appointed  as  the  oommis- 
sioners, with  G.  K  JSLarstens  as  the  State  agent 
at  New  Tork.  Pamphlets  were  prepared  and 
disseminated,  and  a  large  influx  of  immigrants 
from  Europe  is  expected. 

*  Indians,   tlndoding  27  Indians.   $  Including  88  Indians. 


The  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  the 
State  is  $58,000,000,  an  increase  of  $11,000,000 
over  the  valuation  of  1869.  The  State  has  no 
public  debt,  and  the  constitution  forbids  the 
creation  of  a  debt  exceeding  $50,000  in  amount. 
The  public  institutions  and  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  Gommonwealth  have  been  buflt 
up  to  a  large  degree  from  the  proceeds  of 
lands  donated  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Gne  sixteenth  of  all  the  government  lands  in 
the  State,  amounting  to  2,648,080  acres,  was 
set  apart  for  the  creation  of  a  public-school 
ftmd,  while  46,080. acres  were  ^ven  for  the 
endowment  of  a  State  University,  and  90,000 
acres  for  the  State  Agricultural  College.  The 
constitution  provides  that  the  funds  arising 
from  the  sale  of  these  lands  shall  be  invested 
in  public  securities,  and  kept  inviolate  and  un- 
diminished, the  interest  only  being  expended 
for  the  support  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 
The  minimum  price  at  which  they  can  be  sold 
is  $5  per  acre,  and  at  that  rate  the  entire  fund 
derived  from  donations  of  public  lands  wiO  be 
no  less  than  $18,895,000.  The  proceeds  of  all 
fines  and  licenses  are  also  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port of  public  education,  and  a  tax  of  two  mills 
per  cent,  is  levied  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
entire  amount  derived  from  the  school  fund 
during  the  fiscal  year  1869-70  was  $7?,999. 
The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  public 
schools  during  the  same  year  was  82,619.  The 
State  University  and  the  Agricultural  College 
have  not  been  completed  as  yet,  but  are  pro- 
gressing rapidly.  Gne  normal  school  has  been 
established,  capable  of  accommodating  100  stu- 
dents ;  located  at  Peru. 

In  nothing  has  greater  progress  been  made 
in  Nebraska  than  in  the  development  of  the 
railroad  system.  The  Union  Pacific  extends 
from  Omidia  to  Ggden,  in  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
a  distance  of  460  miles,  and  settlements  are 
rapidly  .forming  along  the  entire  line.  The 
Fremont  and  Blair  Railroad,  25  miles  in  length, 
connects  the  Union  Pacific  with  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern.  The  Elkhom  Valley  road 
is  to  extend  from  Fremont  on  the  Union  Pacific 
to  Niobrara,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
and  open  up  to  settlement  one  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  in  that  region.  It  is  not  yet 
completed.  The  Gmaha  and  Southwestern, 
extending  from  Gmaha  to  Lincoln,  a  distance 
of  65  miles,  is  under  contract,  and  a  portion 
of  it  already  in  running  order.  The  Omaha 
and  Northwestern  will  extend  from  Gmaha  to 
West  Point,  and  thence  up  the  Elkhom  Valley 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara,  but  only  a  few 
miles  are  completed.  The  Burlington  and 
Missouri  River  crosses  the  State  of  Iowa,  and 
i[^  already  completed  to  Lincoln.  It  is  to  be 
continued  until  it  makes  a  junction  with  the 
Union  Pacific  near  Fort  Kearney.  The  Mid- 
land Pacific,  from  Nebraska  City  to  Kearney, 
by  way  of  Lincoln,  is  in  course  of  construction,' 
and  will  make  important  connections  with: 
roads  to  the  East.  Among  other  lines  already 
projected  are  the  Nebraska  City  and  South- 
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western,  the  Nebraska  City  and  Northwestern, 
the  Tmnk,  passing  from  Omaha  down  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  S^ansas,  and  connecting  with  the 
Atchison,  Leavenworth,  and  6t  Lonis,  the 
BrownviUe  and  Fort  Kearney,  the  Kehama 
Valley  Boad,  and  the  Northern  Kansas  and 
Sonthem  Nebraska,  from  Hiawatha,  Kansas, 
to  Falls  Oity,  Nebraska. 

The  State  election  of  Nebraska  occurred 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October.  The  Dem- 
ocrats had  nominated  the  following  ticket: 
Governor,  John  H.  Grozton;  Secretary  of 
State,  Paran  England;  Treasurer,  Jacob  Yal- 
lery;  Attorney-General,  William  H.  Hunger; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Richard 
Brown;  State-prison  Inspector,  A.  J.  Oonk- 
ling.  The  Republican  ticket,  which  was  the 
victorious  one,  was  as  follows:  Governor, 
David  P.  Butler;  Secretary  of  State,  Wm.  H. 


James;  Treasorer,  Henry  A.  Kcenig;  Attorney- 
General,  Geo.  H.  Roberts ;  Superintendent  of 
Instruction,  J.  M.  Mackenzie;  Prison  Inspector, 
Ohas.  H.  Gould.  The  total  vote  for  Governor 
was  8,129,  of  which  Butler  received  2,851,  and 
Oroxton  278.  There  were  4,700  votes  cast  for 
member  of  Congress,  of  which  John  Taffee,  the 
Republican  nominee,  received  4,486,  and  George 
D.  Lake,  the  Democratic  candidate,  214.  The 
Legislature  is  strongly  Republican  in  both 
branches 

NETHERLANDS,  The,  a  kingdom  in  Eu- 
rope. King,  William  III.,  bom  February  19, 
1817;  succeeded  his  father,  March  17, 1849; 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  his  son  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  bom  September  4,  1840. 
The  area  and  population  of  the  kingdom,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  December  81, 1869, 
were  as  follows : 


FROVINCESL 


Drenthe 

FrIeslAnd 

GeMerUtnd 

Groningon...... 

Limbimir. 

North  Brabant.. 
North  Holland.. 

Oreryatel 

Zealand , 

SoathHoUand.. 
Utrecht 


Total  December  81, 1869. 
Total  December  SI,  1808 
Total  December  81, 1860. 


SqwnMOM. 


1,0S8 
1,864 
1,964 

885 

859 
1,960 
1,064 
1,988 

681 
1,156 

634 


12,680 


nrHABrrANTB. 


Total. 


108,967 
800.868 
487,819 
989,979 
927,461 
486,796 
690,454 
860,968 
179,485 
108,918 
176,984 


8,669,000 
8,698,468 
8,996,577 


66,188 
140,876 
999,894 
116,960 
115,100 
910,087 
986,151 
189,788 

88,655 
840,180 

86,988 


1,819,660 
1,801,416 
1,616,867 


FoimlM. 


69,060 
150,987 
916,496 
117,014 
119,859 
917,761 
804,808 
196,475 

90,780 
868,088 

80,951 


1,889,690 
1,897,068 
1,677,990 


No.«fF«aMlM 
for  «T«i7  l/WO 


997 
1,007 

970 
1,015 

976 

994 
1,068 

969 
1,094 
1,067 
1,096 


1,016 
1,014 
1,068 


Birlht  and  Deaihs, 


Number  bom  (indadlng  BttUbom) 

I«egitimate 

Illesltlaiate 

SUUbom 

Legitimate 

IHegUimate. 

Llyiog  births 

Legitimate 

m^timate 

Deaths 


18«8. 

MaIm. 

FMBmlM. 

68,810 

64,819 

66,807 

61,917 

9,608 

9,409 

8,600 

9,969 

8,419 

8,767 

197 

196 

64,701 

61,856 

69,805 

60,160 

8,806 

9,908 

49,864 

47,160 

Total. 


027;  Groningen,  87,895;  Amheim,  82,479; 
Harlem,  80,887;  Maestricht,  28,741 ;  Leeuwar- 
den,  25,689.  The  area  and  population  of  the 
Dutch  colonies  were : 

Oennu  of  J)ecember  81,  1869. 


197,796 

4,905 

6^ 

6,179 

899 

126,060 

181,646 

4,614 

96,615 


COLONIES. 


Marriaget, 


NCMBKR  OF  MA&&IED— 


Below  91  yeaiB 
91  to  94  years 
96  to  10  years 
80  to  84  years 
85  to  89  years 
40  to  44  years 
45  to  40  years 
50  to  64  years 
65  to  69  years 
00  to  64  years 
65  to  60  years 
70  to  74  years. 
76  to  79  years 
60  and  over... 


18«SL 

Mal«a. 

FobaIm. 

409 

9,168. 

6,544 

7,988 

9.885 

8,979 

6,808 

4,958 

9,681 

1,945 

1,588 

1,178 

1,060 

715 

670 

996 

840 

117 

190 

66 

87 

97 

99 

6 

9 

•  •  ■  • 

8 

•  •  •  • 

TOTAU 

9,570 
18,477 
18,864 
9,661 
4,696 
9,761 
1,774 


Java  and  Madura 

West  Snmatra 

Bencoolen 

Lamponsf 

Falembanff. « 

Rlan 

Banca 

Biniton 

West  Borneo 

South  and  Bast  Borneo 

Celebes 

Venado 

Moluccas,  or  Bplce  Islands: 

Temate 

Ambolna 

Banda. 

Timor  0868) 

Ball  and  Lombok 

New  Guinea 


Total  Dutch  Bast  Indies. . 


457 

968 

114 

85 

9 

8 


Oniacao 

ArvbaT. 

8t.  Martin. . . 

Bonaire , 

BtBuatacbe. 
Saba 


The  population  of  the  large  cities,  according 
to  the  census  of  December  81,  1869,  was: 
Amsterdam,  274,931;  Botterdam,  121,027;  the 
Hague,  92,021 ;  Utrecht,  60,428 ;  Leyden,  40,- 


Total  Dutch  West  Indies. 


Surinam 

Coast  of  Guinea. 


Total  Dutch  Colonies. 


SqnMoBinoi. 


61,974 

46,786 

9,686 

10,099 

61,011 

17,640 

6,089 

9,580 

60,6OT 

189,640 

45,706 

96,949 

94,018 
10,189 

8,745 
99,166 

4,M0 
68,947 


614,910 


164 
77 
14 
96 
11 
0.64 


869.64 


69,790 
10,680 


666,099.64 


Inhabltanta. 


15,678,000 

1,696,000 

139,000 

108,000 

547,000 

96,000 

59,000 

99,000 

841,000 

880,000 

841,000 

606,000 

94,000 

979,000 

900,000 
860,000 
900,000 


99,447,000 

90,844 
8,799 
9.858 
3,816 
1,890 
1,889 


85,097 

50,778 
190,000 


99,669,806 
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The  foreign  population  of  the  Datoh  East 
Indies  comprised  86,465  European  civilians, 
14,600  European  soldiers,  256,959  Chinese  (of 
whom  172,280  were  in  Java  and  Madura),  and 
28,176  Hindoos  not  bom  in  the  colonies.  In 
Surinam  there  lived  about  1,000  Indians,  and 
7,500  runaway  negroes,  not  inoluded  in  the 
above  figures. 

The  budget  for  1870  fixes  the  expehditures 
at  95,864,781  guilders,  and  the  revenue  at 
88,626,882  guildera,  showing  a  deficit  of  7,887,- 
949  guilders,  to  meet  which  a  law  was  passed 
authorizing  the  emission  of  treasury  notes  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  8,000,000  guilders. 
The  public  debt,  in  1870,  amounted  to  967,122,- 
418  guilders,  and  the  interest  payable  on  the 
same  to  28,208,144  guilders. 

The  budget  for  the  colonies,  in  1870,  fixes 
receipts  and  expenditures  as  foUows : 

jRevmue.  ooiiden. 

East  Indom.— Bsttraated  reTonno  in  Indfn 64,181,900 

Estlmmted  rerenixe  in  Holland 
(priocipallT  fh)m  sales  of  co- 
lonial prodnce) 61,704,900 

Total 115,888,400 

For  the  colonial  admlnlatraUon  in  India 86,857,200 

For  the  home  administration  of  the  Bast  Indies, 
inclndlngf  9,800,000  fmilders  payable  as  in- 
terest on  the  colonial  debt 19,478,600 


980,000  guilders,  and  came  from  the  following 
countries:  Great  Britain,  146,590,000 ;  Prussia, 
98,690,000;  Belgium,  55,890,000;  France,  11,- 
860,000;  North  America,  6,940,000;  other 
countries,  150,460,000.  The  exports,  in  1868, 
summed  up  868,910,000  guilders,  namely :  to 
Great  Britain,  94,180,000;  to  Prussia,  186,- 
060,000 ;  to  Belgium,  58,290,000 ;  U>  France, 
7,740,000;  to  North  America,  4,780,000 ;  to 
other  countries,  72,920,000.  The  movement 
of  shipping,  in  1868,  was  as  follows: 


FLAO. 

imaTALs. 

CI^BABAKCU. 

VmmI*. 

TonBAft. 

VmhIs. 

ToBMtl. 

Dntch 

8,190 
6,075 

689,854 
1,488,118 

8,848 
6,099 

048,749 

Foreign , 

1,466^ 

Total 

8^74 

9,066,979 

8,485 

2,089.193 

Total 

10 

5,780,700 
0,107,700 

Estimated  ezcets  of  rei 

renne 1 

Rrranm. 

Xzpcndllim 

Dtfldt. 

West  Indies— Surinam 

Islands  in  the  West  Indies. 
Coast  of  Qalnea 

Onlldwa 
896,804 
880,081 
80,000 

OalUm. 

1,171,977 

446,917 

101,600 

Gnlldm. 

846,678 

58,186 

161,500 

Total 

1,946,885 

1,811,684 

665,869 

The  Army  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1870,  num- 
bered 62,982  men,  of  whom  1,942  were  offi- 
cers. The  infantry  consists  of  one  regiment  of 
grenadiers  and  chasseurs,  and  of  regiments  of 
the  line— -total,  1,041  officers,  and  48,708 
men ;  the  cavalry  comprises  four  regiments  of 
hussars,  consisting  of  182  officers  and  5,816 
men ;  the  artillery  consists  of  olie  regiment  of 
field-artillery,  numbering  91  officers  and  2,852 
men ;  the  regiment  is  made  up  of  fourteen  batter- 
ies, each  of  six  guns,  one  depot  company,  and  two 
army-train,  companies.  Besides,  there  are  three 
regiments  of  artillery  for  service  in  fortresses, 
each  of  fourteen  companies,  consisting  of  218 
officers,  and  6,758  men ;  and  one  regiment  of 
horse-artillery,  with  four  field-batteries,  of  six 
guns  each,  one  depot  company,  one  army-train 
company,  and  two  companies  of  pontoniers, 
total,  46  officers  and  1,042  men.  To  these 
must  be  added  two  divisions  of  the  corps  de 
mar6chauss6e,  with  10  officers  and  862  men. 
The  staff  of  the  army  consists  of  210  officers. 
The  colonial  army,  on  December  81>  1869,  num* 
bered  28,786  men,  including  1,258  officers,  llie 
marine  was  composed  (July  1,  1870)  of  W 
steamers,  with  664  guns,  and  of  52  sailing-ves- 
sels, with  681  guns. 

The  imports,  in  1868,  were  valued  at  469,- 


The  merchant  marine,  on  December  81, 1868, 
consisted  of  2,117  vessels,  together  of  505^757 
tons.  On  January  1,  1870,  there  were  908 
miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  of  which  507 
miles  were  state  roads,  and  401  miles  private 
roads,  owned  by  companies.  Besides,  there 
were  98  miles  in  course  of  construction.  The 
capital  invested  in  the  state  roads,  up  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1870,  amounted  to  107,664,000 
guilders.  The  postal  service,  during  1869, 
showed  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure 
of  1,297,896  guilders.  The  aggregate  length 
of  telegraph-lines,  on  January  1,  1870,  was 
1,766  miles. 

The  colonial  debt,  in  1870,  amounted  to 
228,500,000  gidlders,  and  the  interest  due  en 
it  to  9,800,000  guilders.  The  principal  articles 
of  export  from  Java  and  Sumatra  to  Europe, 
in  1869,  were:  coffee,  110,250  pounds;  sugar, 
829,875;  rice,  88,750;  tobacco,  16,000;  pepper, 
1,875;  tin,  15,625;  indigo,  577,168 ;  nutmegs, 
779,260 ;  hides,  809,190  pieces.  The  exports 
to  America  consisted  of  14,000,000  pounds  of 
coffee,  and  of  17,125,000  pounds  of  sugar. 

On  March  2d  the  First  Chamber  of  the 
States-General  unanimouslyopposed  the  modi- 
fied railroad  budget.  The  Second  Chamber 
passed  the  poor-law  proposed  by  the  ministry, 
and  approved  the  increased  budget  of  marine 
without  a  dissenting  voice.  An  increase  of 
449,445  guilders  in  the  budget  of  war  for  1870, 
for  the  purchase  of  fire-arms,  was  also  granted, 
and  the  agrarian  law  for  the  East  India  colo- 
nies passed  by  the  First  Chamber,  as  proposed 
by  the  ministry. 

During  the  second  legislative  session,  on  May 
21  st^  the  Second  Chamber  passed  the  bill  abol- 
ishing the  death-penalty. 

The  annual  visit  of  the  Sang  to  the  city  of 
Amsterdam,  in  May,  1870,  was  marked  by  an 
important  ceremony,  as,  accompanied  by  sev- 
er^ of  the  ministers,  as  well  as  the  municipal 
and  provincial  authorities,  he  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  dikes  at  the  entrance  of  that 
arm  of  the  sea  termed  the  Y,  forming  the  har- 
bor of  Amsterdam,  which  are  to  prepare  a  fresh 
navigable  channel  from  the  Zuyder-Zee  to  the 
Wyk-da-Zee. 


NETHERLANDS. 
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The  First  Ohamber  adopted,  on  September 
16th,  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  capital  pan- 
lament,  by  20  votes  against  18. 

The  States-General  were  opened  on  Septem- 
ber 19th,  by  the  King  in  person.  His  Mi^esty, 
in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  said  he  appre- 
ciated the  good-will  and  patriotism  which  the 
Dntch  people  had  displayed  amid  the  grave 
events  of  the  last  months.  The  people  had 
shown  a  nnanimoos  will  to  maintain  the  inde* 
pendence  of  the  conntry.  The  amicable  rela- 
tions which  previously  existed  with  foreign 
powers  had  in  no  way  been  distnrbed  by  the 
Jwar.  The  King  said  it  was  bis  decided  inten- 
tion to  persist  m  his  neutrality.  The  general 
aitnation  of  the  conntry  and  the  colonies  was 
favorable,  and  the  financial  condition  was  not 
nnsatisfactory.  Negotiations  were  pending, 
daring  the  latter  part  of  December,  for  the 
cession  and  transfer  of  British  Guiana  to  the 
Netherlands.  Both  Chambers  of  the  States- 
General  adjourned,  niM^$d,  on  the  80th  of  De- 
cember. 

A  rapture  of  diplomatic  relations  occurred 
between  the  Governments  of  the  Netherlands 
and  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela.  It  appears 
that  General  Guzman,  after  his  banishment 
from  tiiie  country  by  Ftesident  Monagas,  took 
np  his  residence  on  the  Dutch  island  of  Oura- 
^oa,  but,  at  the  request  of  President  Monagas, 
was  ordered  off  the  island.  On  his  return  to 
Venezuela,  Guzman  headed  a  revolutionary 
movement  against  the  government  of  the  re- 
public, and  succeeded  in  making  himself  Presi- 
dent. On  his  access  to  power,  Guzman,  in  or- 
der to  be  revenged  for  his  expulsion  from  the 
islacnd  of  Cura^^oa,  took  possession  of  the  Dutch 
packet-steamer  Honfleur,  at  Laguayra,  on  the 
plea  that  the  vessel  was  in  the  service  of  the 
republic.  He  also  laid  an  embargo  on  a  Dutch 
vessel,  and  forcibly  retained  her  owner  under 
pretext  of  the  announced  blockade  of  the  Ven- 
ezuelan ports.  The  representatives  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  handed  in  a  joint  protest  against 
these  arbitrary  measures,  without  any  favor- 
able result,  and,  when  the  Dutch  ambassador 
threatened  to  have  recourse  to  more  energetic 
action,  all  diplomatic  intercourse  was  abruptly 
broken  off.  The  ambassador  thereupon  de- 
manded his  passport,  leaving  the  protection  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Netherlands  in  Venezuela 
to  the  representative  of  the  North-German 
Confederation.  Toward  the  end  of  June,  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  ordered  the 
frigate  Wasanaer  to  Venezuela,  to  exact  re- 
dress for  the  outrages  committed  on  its  sub- 
jects. Daring  the  session  of  the  Second  Oham- 
ber, on  October  18th,  the  opposition  demanded 
an  explaaation  relative  to  the  Venezuelan  ques- 
tion, when  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affurs  de- 
clared that  he  was  as  yet  unable  to  give  any 
satisfactory  information,  the  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  the  republic  precluding  the  possibility 
of  an  arrangement  for  the  present.* 

*  For  informailon  coneemiiif^  tbe  nfiand-dacby  of  Loz- 
embnig,  set  article  LuzsMBUBa. 


NEVADA.  The  State  of  Nevada  comprises 
an  area  of  88,600  square  miles,  or  64,184,960 
acres  of  land,  882,000  of  which  are  covered  by 
water.  Its  population  in  1870  was  42,491, 
having  increased  from  6,857  since  1860. 

The  ft^owing  is  the  Federal  census  of  Ne- 
vada, taken  in  the  years  1860  and  1870 : 


COUKTBS. 


Churchill... 
Canon 

DoOfflM.... 

Blko 

Bsmeralda . 
Hamholdt. . 

Lander 

Linooln .... 

Lvon 

Nje 

Ormsbj.... 
P8h-Ute.... 

Boop 

8t  Mary... 

Storey 

Washoe 

White  PiDe. 


Total. 


1860. 


6,7ia 


■  ■  ■   ■ 


40 


105 


6,867 


The  principal  city  is  Virginia  City,  which 
ha»  7,008  inhabitants^  a  larger  number  than 
the  entire  State  conJ;ained  ten  years  ago. 

The  growth  of  the  State  has  been  due  to  the 
rich  silver-mines  which  have  been  discovered 
within  its  limits,  and  the  reduction  of  their 
ores  constitutes  the  principal  industry  of  the 
people.  The  latest  discoveries  have  occurred 
m  what  is  known  as  the  White  Pine  District. 
Masses  of  ore  known  as  horn  silver  are 
stripped  from  tbe  veins  in  large  sheets,  and 
yield  m  some  cases  from  $10,000  to  $14,000 
per  ton.  Vast  deposits  of  salts  of  soda  and 
potanh  have  been  found  in  Ohurchill  County, 
and  it  is  s«d  that  pure  potash*  and  soda  may 
be  manufactured  from  them  in  any  quantity. 

The  election  in  Nevada  took  place  on  the 
8th  of  November,  and  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  the  Democratic  candidates  by  small  ma- 
jorities, that  of  the  Governor  being  1,001. 
The  State  officers  elected  were :  Governor,  L. 
R.  Bradley ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Frank  De- 
nor;  Treasurer,  J.  Schooling;  Oomptroller,  O. 
K.  Stapley ;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  D.  Dries- 
bach;  Attorney-General,  L.  A,  Backner; 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  John  C.  Jarber. 
C.  W.  Kendall  was  elected  member  of  Con- 
gress over  Thomas  Fitch  by  about  800  minor- 
ity. The  Legislature  consists  of  12  Republi- 
cans and  11  Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  20 
Republicans  and  26  "Democrats  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  sessions  of  that  body 
are  biennial,  falling  on  the  odd  years.  That 
of  1871  began  at  Carson  City  on  the  8d  of 
January. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  From  the  census  re- 
turns recently  taken  in  this  State,  it  appears  that 
within  the  period  of  the  last  ten  years  the  bulk 
of  her  population  has  considerably  diminished. 
The  returns  received  from  all  the  towns  in  the 
State,  except  Franklin,  show  the  sum  total  of 
her  inhabitants  in  1870,  as  compared  with  that 
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of  1860,  to  have  been  as  follows:  Censns  of 
1870^  818,800;  census  of  1860,  826,078~^a  net 
loss  in  ten  years  of  8,778.  Coos  and  Hillsbor- 
ongh,  the  two  extreme  counties  north  and 
south  in  the  State,  are  the  only  ones  in  which 
the  population  has  increased,  1,762  and  2,098, 
respectirely,  during  that  period,  while  each  of 
the  other  eight  counties  has  sustained  a  loss 
varying  from  a  minimum  of  169,  for  Cheshire, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  8,188,  fbr  Carroll.  The 
following  is  the  Federal  census  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, by  counties,  taken  in  1860  and  1870: 


COUNTIES. 


Belknap 

Carroll 

Cheshire 

COOB 

Grafton 

Hlllsborong^h. 
Merrimack... 
Bocklngham. 

Straffora 

Sullivan 


Total. 


isro. 


17,681 

17382 
97;M5 
14,083 
89,108 
64,888 
48,161 
47,896 
80,848 
18,068 


818,800 


IMO. 


18,549 
80,465 
87,484 
18,161 
42,980 
68,140 
41,406 
60,188 
81,486 
19,041 


886,078 


The  Republicans  have  preponderated  in  New 
Hampshire,  though  the  Democrats  also  pos- 
sessed considerable  strength  and  influence.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  two  other  parties  which 
have  lately  been  formed^  under  the  relative  ap- 
pellations of  ^*  Temperance  "  and  "  Labor  Be- 
form  "  parties.  Although  the  end  which  these 
two  severally  profess  to  pursue  is  not  a  political 
one,  properly  so  called,  they  have  entered  the 
political  arena,  as  separate  public  bodies,  in- 
tending so  to  mould  the  popular  ideas  and  the 
government  of  the  State  as  to  forward,  and  ul- 
timately realize,  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purposes.  Their  members  are,  in  fact,  either 
Democrats  or  Republicans ;  but  they  have  made 
the  prohibition  of  intoxicating  beverages  and 
the  promotion  of  the  working-man's  interests 
the  special  object  of  their  respective  organiza- 
tions, as  a  body. 

In  preparation  for  the  general  State  election 
of  March  8,  1870,  the  members  of  these  par- 
ties severally  met  in  convention,  and  nomi- 
nated their  candidates. 

The  Democrats  held  their  State  Convention 
at  Concord,  on  the  5th  day  of  January.  They 
nominated  for  Governor,  John  Bedell,  of  Bath ; 
for  Railroad  Commisaioncr,  Michel  T.  Dono- 
hue,  of  Concord.  At  the  same  time  they  adopt- 
ed the  following  resolutions : 

We,  the  Democraey  of  New  Hflmpshire,  in  conven- 
tion aasembled,  with  unshaken  ikith  in  the  justioo 
and  ultimate  triumph  of  the  principles  'which  we 
have  so  long  maintained,  renewing  our  pledges  of  de- 
votion thereto,  do  now  resolve : 

1.  That  we  will  continue  to  oppose  the  efforts  of 
the  radical  party  to  centralize  all  power  in  Confross, 
and  to  subvert  our  federal-republican  system  or  gov- 
ernment, to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  power ;  and, 
that  we  especially  denounce  the  late  outrage  upon 
the  State  of  Qeorgio,  as  subverting  the  only  safe- 
guard in  the  Constitution  whereby  the  rights  of 
States  can  exist ;  that  we  will  not  relax  our  endeav- 
ors to  restore  the  Government  to  its  original  basis,  in 
all  its  essential  relations,  until  such  restoration  is 
completely  .effected. 


8.  That  the  system  of  notional  taxation  under  the 
existing  tariff  and  revenue  laws,  throwisg,  ob  it  does, 
the  burden  upon  the  laboring  oUsses — ^upon  the  in- 
dustij  rather  than  upon  the  wealth  of  the  ooontiy — 
is  upjttst  and  oppreerive,  and  eolcolated  to  aid  In  the 
subjection  of  the  masses  to  an  aristoerscy  of  wealth 
and  privilege;  end  that  we,  in  common  with  the  in- 
dustrial clMses,  whose  cause  is  our  cause,  demand  a 
complete  reformation  thereof,  upon  the  baais  <tf  juo- 
tice  and  equality. 

8.  That  a  return  to  the  prineiplea  of  hoamXj  and 
economy  in  the  administration  or  public  aibdra  is  the 
only  sure  end  pro^r  remedy  for  the  present  and  pro- 
spective financial  ills  of  the  nation. 

4.  That  monopoly,  in  every  form,  is  mqust,  preju- 
dicial to  the  general  welfare,  and  can  be  tolerated 
and  maintained  only  in  direct  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  our  demooratio  institutions;  and  that  we  witneaa 
with  alarm  the  tendency  to  consolidate  and  oonoen- 
trate  c«>ital  in  gigontio  ooiporotionfl  in  this  State  and 
the  United  States. 

5.  That  while  idl  existing  contracts  entered  into  in 
good  fnith  should  be  fhlly  kept,  in  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  contract,  Congresa  anould  impose  Mich 
3UBt  and  equal  taxes  upon  all  Government  bonds  and 
United  States  securities  ss  will  oompel  their  holden 
to  bear  their  just  share  of  the  burdens  of  government. 

6.  That  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except  dutke 
on  imports  and  the  interest  on  the  public  deot^  whidi 
by  its  terms  is  payable  in  gold,  are  payable  in  the 
currency  of  the  country. 

Betohed^  That  in  the  death  of  Franklin  Pierce  the 
oountiy  lost  a  true  patriot  and  profound  statesman ; 
New  Hampshire  lost  its  most  honored  son,  and  each 
of  us  a  fiiend.  Living,  we  loved  him ;  dead,  we  will 
cherish  his  memorv. 

Beiohtdy  That  tne  Democracy  of  New  Hampehire 
hereby  pledge  their  earnest  and  united  efforts  to  in- 
sure the  election  of  the  oandidates  this  day  nomi- 
nated. 

The  Republican  State  ConventicHi  was  held 
on  January  7th,  and  renominated  Onalow 
Steams  for  Governor,  by  acclamation,  and 
nominated  Charles  P.  Gage  for  Railroad  Com- 
missioner. The  committee  appointed  to  in- 
form the  Governor  of  his  renomination  having 
returned  with  a  letter  from  him  to  the  con- 
vention, in  which  he  stated  ^^  that,  on  account 
of  feeble  health,  he  was  compelled  to  de<dine 
being  a  candidate  for  rejection,"  a  seoond 
committee  was  appointed  and  sent,  urging  hnn 
to  withdraw  his  declination;  whereupon  he 
wrote  a  letter  of  acceptance.  The  Republican 
platform  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  is  as 
follows : 

The  l^publlcans  of  Kew  Hampshire,  in  delegate 
convention  assembled,  hereby  renew  and  reaSrm 
their  allegiance  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  impartial  suffrage,  which  underlie  our  republican 
institutions,  and  arc  the  hope  of  the  oppressed  in 
every  land. 

1.  £e9olv4dj  That  the  Administration  of  President 
Grant  has  our  hearty  approval  and  highest  admira- 
tion for  the  vigor,  integrity,  and  statesmanship, 
which  have  already  brought  the  prestige  of  the  na- 
tional Government  back  to  that  of  the  better  and 
purer  days  of  the  republic. 

2.  That  the  extinguishment  of  more  than  seventy- 
six  millions  of  the  national  debt,  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  Administration  of  President  Grant, 
furnishes  the  surest  guarantee  that  it  will  continue  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  Government  with  pru- 
dence and  wisdom. 

8.  That  the  demand  of  the  recent  Democratic  State 
Convention  for  the  taxation  of  United  States  bonds, 
and  tiieir  payment  in  depreciated  currency,  is  only 
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aaother  form  of  repttdiAtion,  in  entire  hanaony  wHAi  Gage,  this  daj  nominAted  for  Bailroad  Commisaioner, 

the  oharacter  and  conduct  of  the  men  and  the  party  our  cordial  support. 

b^^n^  u  worlM^^''^  ^"^'  denounced  those        The  Temperance  party  met  on  January  12th. 

4.  That  the  burde^'of  the  excise,  tariff,  and  all  -^*  t^^*  meeting  there  was  a  disagreement, 

other  public  taxes,  should  be  so  adjusted  and  appor-  which  ended  in  partial  disruption.  A  conaider- 

tioned  as  to  bear  mainly  upon  luxuries  and  accumu-  able  number  opposed  the  nomination  of  party 

Uted  wealth,  and  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  Ubor  candidates  for  the  highest  offices  in  the  State, 

andftrtioles  essential  to  the  support  and  eigoyment  ^  .unnecessary  and  unwise,  especially  in  that 

6.  That  we  demsnd  and  expect  of  the  General  the  candidates  for  Governor  in  both  the  Be- 
GoTcnunent  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  public  publican  and  Democratic  tickets  were  temper- 
ex^nditures,  and  firmness,  integrity,  and  impartiali-  ance  men,  and  the  Bepublicans  had  inserted  a 

VxhUt^r'i^'hf  tvo?7f  the  aboUtion  of  the  resolution  in  theii-  recent  platform  in  favor  of 

franking  privUege,  and  also  of  aboUshing  the  enor-  temperance  reform.    They  recommended  the 

moos  expenses  consequent  upon  the  publication  and  appointment  of  a  State  Central  Committee    to 

distribution  of  vast  quantities  of  wortluess  documents  look  after  the  matter.'*    The  largest  and  most 

•".^  ^®??v  .    ,      .     .»       *  .».   *  influential  portion  of  the  assembly,  on  the  con- 

7.  That  the  nominal  restoration  of  the  former  re-  i.-^-..  i,«««v5  fv^  ««A/»/^<.a;f^  «^  a  oAT^avof/^  rwi.<»oTi 
LiUona  of  any  State  to  the  Union,  aooomplUhed  by  Jraj,  urged  the  necessity  of  a  separate  organ- 
fnud,  and  followed  by  a  predetermined  Eolation  of  iz&tion  and  ticket,  as  the  only  hope  left  to  the 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  restoration,  acoom-  party  of  realizing  its  purpose.  They  averred 
pliahed  by  violence,  bloodshed,  and  new  acts  of  revo-  that  the  resolution  in  the  Kepublican  platform 
^tio«4  is  nuU  and  yoid^  and  that,  as  in  the  caw  o^  "haUing  the  revival  of  the  temperance  re- 
S:nr;a"Se"co^^2^o?^L^^  form"leant  nothing,  except  to  1&  the  tem- 
iwMiiftaiti  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  to  peranoe  men  mto  maction ;  and  that  long  ex- 
prevent  the  murder  of  white  or  black  cititens  for  po-  perience  had  too  plainly  demonstrated  that 
"4^TH"^?*'  ..  *  ,  ^  .  *  .  i'  ^  the  cause  of  temperance  bad  nothing  to  hope 
oAJw  t  A  ta'Sdi^'th^'Sain^Tte  fro"*  either  Democrats  or  BepabUc^u^  «  par- 
teenth  amendment  to  the  national  Oonstitution  is  a  ties,  since  the  appeals  repeatedly  made  in  its 
blow  aimed  at  impartial  suffrage,  a  step  alike  aubver-  behalf  to  both  those  parties  in*  the  past  two 
sive  of  the  peace  and  liberties  otthe  country.  years  bad  been  either  utterly  ignored  or  re* 

/•  T^l     1  ^®1?^7  ""^J^^  pemoOTatio  party  who  jeoted  with  scorn.  This  sentiment  having  pre- 

advised  the  slaveholders  to  rebel,  and  promised  and  r. --i^a  »^„  ^  i«««,a  ^^x^^*^  4-i.^««  «,v«  ^J1JL»;i 

endeavored  to  ud  them,  even  hy  blocJdahed  at  the  ^*"®i?y  *  ^^^  majority,  tiiose  who  opposed 

North,  are  moral  traitors,  and  are  equally  responsi-  it  withdrew  from  the  assembly  to  the  number 

ble  with  Jefferson  Davis  and  Sobert  £.  Lee  for  the  of  thirty  or  more.    The  action  of  the  conven- 

precious  lives  lost  in  defence  of  the  Union,  and  for  tion  became  then  harmonious. 

^ui.\^h^^!^\y.TlZJ!!^  A  motion  to  nominate  the  Rev.  Lorenzo  D. 

w  itn  such  a  record,  tnev  nave  no  riirnt  to  asK  an  in-  -n  ^       ^  v  i        x< 

jured  and  indignaht  people  to  inS-ust  power  and  Barrows  for   Governor,  by  acclamation,  was 

authoritv  to  them  or  the  part^  which  they  lead.    ^  Opposed  by  himself.     He  recommended  that 

10.  Tnat^  in  view  of  the  wide-spread  and  alarming  the  convention  should  unite  upon  some  other 
ravapes  of  mtemperance  in  our  State,  we  hail  the  re-  person  more  fit  for  that  office  than  he  was, 
vivalofthe  temperance  reform  as  calculated  to  arrest  *_  ^,^^^^^  j.^  xi,^  «/v«»5«««/v«  ^^  «  ^Ani^Mafi 
the  evU  and  arouse  public  sentiment  to  demand  a  ^^  l^^^J^^  *°®  nomination  of  a  candidate 
strict  enforcement  of  the  laws.  by  ballot;  but  the  motion  was  put  and  car- 

11.  That,  in  a  republican  government  sustained  by  ried,  nevertheless,  and  he  so  nominated,  when 
the  affections  and  votes  of  the  whole  people,  the  in-  be  accepted.     Henry  D.  Pierce  was  nomina- 

all  measures  honestly  proposed  and  wisely  designed  ^^^   P^   rather    deferred   his    acceptance, 

to  promote  the  moral  and  material  prosperity  of  the  by  offermg  this  resolution:    '*That  the  State 

inaustrial  dasses  should  and  will  receive  the  ready  Central  Committee  be  instructed   to  confer 

"A*S5*!*  ??PP*?!  ®^  the  Bepubllean  p«ty.  ^ith  the  Labor  Reform  Convention  to  be  held 

niJy%h^o^l'dt  r^S^n^"^^^^  at  Concord,  on  Janua^r  28th,  in  reM^^^ 

ment  for  all  le|?Ulation,  State  or  national ;  that  neither  nomination  of  Railroad  Commissioner,  and  State 

railroad  nor  other  wealthy  and  powerflil  corporations  and  county  officers,  whenever  nominations  can 

should  ever  be  permitted  to  direct  or  control  it  to  mutually  and  acceptably  be  made,"  which  was 

the  detriment  of  the  great  body  cf  citizens ;  and  that  nugg^ 

corporations  should  only  be  created  or  sustained  *^  tu^*  ^^i„*:^««  ^^a  ^vi.^fVv—n  />r  4Y«/^  T^r^T^A* 
when  they  subserve  the  pubUo  good  and  are  managed        The  resolutions  and  platform  of  the  Temper- 
in  the  interest  as  well  of  the  people  as  of  their  stock-  aiice  party,  as  unanimously  adopted,  were  as 
holders.                                                   ,  follows : 

18.  That  we  are  In  fkvor  of  renewed  efforts  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  New  Hampshire ;  in  favor  of         Whereaty  The  evils  of  intemperance,  coming  direct- 
promoting  the  extension  of  nulroads  in  our  State,  ly  through  an  illenl  traffic  m  intoxicating  drinks, 
and  of  legislation  for  the  abolition  of  free  passes  ana  have  come  to  be  the  most  wide-spread  and  insuffer- 
for  the  reduction  of  fiires  and  freights.  able  of  all  evils  in  our  State ;  and 

14.  That  we  commend  to  the  people  of  NewHamp-  Whereas^  These  evils  are  increasing:  among  us,  aug- 
shire,  for  reelection.  Governor  Onslow  Stearns.  His  mentiug  fearfuUy  our  taxation,  robbing  our  State  of 
administration  of  the  State  government  has  been  men— her  young  men— compared  with  which  gold  is 
able,  honest,  and  economiciJ.  We  pledge  him  our  trash,  pouring  poverty,  ignorance,  and  domestic  sor- 
undivided  support,  and  a  triumphant  reflection  by  rows  into  the  laps  of  households ;  and 

the  people  he  has  falthftilly  served.  Whereas.  Both  the  legislative  and  administrative 

15.  That  we  pledge  to  our  candidate,  Charles  P.  departments  of  our  State  government  have  become 
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almost  entirely  oblivious  to  these  evils;  irhieh  dere*  4.  It  is  equally  apparent  thAt,  vhen  these  noble 

liotion  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  management  of  the  purposes  of  government  are  lost  sight  of  by  political 

loaders  of  both  political  parties  in  the  State :  there-  parties  in  their  struggle  to  hold  or  gain  ascendency, 

fore  as  is  now  so  much  the  case  in  this  State,  leaving  oar 

Betohedj  That  parties  are  valuable  so  far  as  they  eriminal  laws  comparatively  a  dead  letter  on  the 

subserve  valuable  principles,  and.  when  they  cease  to  statute-book,  it  reveals  a  state  of  political  eonnption 

do  that,  tho^  cease  to  have  any  claim  upon  the  name  alarming  to  Christian  patriots,  and  portending  the 

of  true  brinciDle.  speedydestmction  of  all  wholesome  government. 

JSetotved^  That  a  party  can  peril  nothing  by  stand-  6.  It  is  cardinal  with  us  that  in  our  8tate  thou- 
ing  by  laws  made  to  subserve  the  best  Interests  of  sands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  innocent  victims  are 
the  State  and  the  people ;  it  perils  ever]^  thing  when  it  suffering,  unprotected  by  law,  ^m  an  illegal  rum- 
does  not  arraign  the  transgressors  and  violators  of  law.  traffic,  g^bling,  and  licentiousness,  comparatively 

Semdved,  That,  whilo  we  have  the  stroii^est  con-  unrebuked  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  because  these 

fidenoe  in  the  integrity  and  patriotic  devotion  of  the  corrupt  politicians  prefer  to  have  it  so  rather  than 

masses  of  both  these  parties,  the  entire  silence  of  one  run  the  nsk  of  losing  ti^eir  chances  of  party  and  per- 

of  their  conventions  concerning  the  evils  of  intern-  sonid  success. 

perance,  and  the  execution  of  the  criminal  laws  of  6.  These,  and  kindred  considerations,  leave  us,  as 

the  State,  and  the  temperance  refcNrms,  and  the  true  patriots,  no  alternative  but  to  separate  ourselves 

doubtful  support  awarded  to  anv  decided  measures  from  these  corrupt  party  alliances,  until  they  are 

of  reform  by  the  other,  confirm  the  fact  that,  under  thoroughly  refonned :  first,  Uiat  we  may  free  our- 

their  present  management,  the  temperance- cause  has  selves  flrdxn  all  parncipation  in  their  guilt,  and. 

nothing  to  hope  m>m  eitner  of  them,  but  much  to  second,  that  we  may  unite  ourselves  and  our  politini 

fear,  and  that,  though  they  may  honor  us  with  their  strength  to  reform  the  fearAil  state  of  things  under 

lips,  their  hearts  are  far  from  us.  which  the  humanity  of  our  State  literally  groans. 

^o/^oerf, Tliat,  whUe we acknoyfledge  that  in  other  a.    -„v-«fl«e„t    meetinM    the   aftniA   nartv 

days,  days  of  comparative  purity,  many  of  these  -^:    SUMequeni    meenngs^  tne   BMne   P*rty 

leaders,  and  large  portions  01  these  parties,  met  well  nominated  the  aboye-mentioned    Mr.  Pierce 

their  ooligations  to  enact  wholesome  laws  on  this  for  Bailroad  Commissioner,  and  other  persons 

subjwst,  yet  we  are  disheartened,  under  the  painful  for  almost  all  State  and  county  offices. 

Kffir^^^^w^iS^t^^^^^^  ^e  ^-^-^«f^™  P^^l^^^^^^  S**^.^0^- 

constabulary  laws,  under  the  combined  action  of  mention  on  January  28,  1870.    IJiis  meeting— 

their  leaders  and  papers.  the  first  of  the  kind  for  that  party — ^\ras  at- 

JB$aolv€dy  That  so  lonff  as  our  own  chosen  parties,  tended  by  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  dele- 

with  whom  we  have  wstea  formerly,  give  such  sorrow-  g^tes,  repVesenting  fifty-one  towns  and  cities 

it  tSri^a^ L^aTu^S'  e"vn?^?L??m".el2  in  t^  St|te  Their  cr  Jdentiab  were  carefuUy 
anoe,  and  most  of  all  other  crimes  growing  out  or  it,  examined.  Besides,  the  Committee  on  Cre- 
forthe  sake  of  holding  or  gaining  the  control  of  the  dentials  allowed  no  delegates  to  take  part  in 
State  government,  we  can  no  longer  act  with  them,  the  proceedings  nnless  they  signed  the  follow- 
even  when  they  put  up  for  office  our  most  tried  and  injr  nledire*  "  '^ 
worthy  temperance  men,  since  we  see  such  men  and  o  P  *»  6^* 

their  principles  are  slaughtered  on  the  altar  of  the  ^©i  tbe  undersigned,  pledge  ourselves  on  our  honor 

"  whiskev-rmg,"  when  tney  are  brought  under  the  «  nien  and  citixens,  that  we  take  seats  in  this  oon- 

diotatorship  of  the  leaders.    So  their  power  is  wholly  vention  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for 

lost  to  our  cause,  and  really  given  in  the  end  to  the  the  support  of  an  independent  political  party,  to  be 

opposition.  known  as  the  Labor-Berorm  party  of  If  ew  Hampshire. 

jResohed^  That  while  we  desire  to  pay  all  needful  In  doin^  this  we  disconnect  ourselves  fVom  all  politi- 

tazation  to  support  our  State  and  national  govern-  cal  parties  with  which  we  have  heretofore  acted,  and 

ments,  and  their  indebtedness,  we  are  convinced  pleage  ourselves  to  support,  on  the  second  Tu^day 

there  should  be  a  reduction  of  salaries,  fees,  and  other  of  March,  the  candidates  dominated  by  this  oonven- 

govemmental  expenses,  in  proportion  as  the  price  of  tion. 

gold  and  law  falls. . ,  ^.     .    ,  ^  ,^   ,     .    ^       ^  The  nature  and  object  of  the  meeting  were 

JUaohed,  That  legislation  in  behalf  of  private  and  xt^  declared  bv  the  chairman  of  the  CAntpfll 
corporation  interests  often  becomes  in  our  State  con-  ;,  *  *^.^^*^T,  ?V  ^^P°JJ°  „  Vr  ^®?^™ 
ducive  to  the  general  welfere,  yet  we  protest  ogainst  ^yommittee:  "After  reading  the  call,  Mr.  Palmer 
the  supentbundanoe  of  this  kind  of  legislation,  to  the  briefly  stated  that  the  delegates  had  come  to- 
comparative  neglect  of  the  more  general  industry  gether  actuated  by  one  common  purpose,  and 
and  producing  employments  of  the  State.  that  was  to  form  an  independent  political  party. 

PLATTomc  The  object  of  that  party  would  be  the  better- 

^Ai,^?T^?J'^  Z^}^  *^!w  ?i?"  °^  *^®  Constitution  ment  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring-men  of 

of  the  United  States,  that  the  purposes  of  govern-  vr^-.,  tt««^«o1i?../.  w 

ment  are:  "  To  establish  justice ;  to  insure  domestic  -New  Uampsmre.                 ,      -  •    «.  x        « 

tranquillity;  to  provide  for  the  common  defence;  to  Canoiaates   of  the  party  for  btate   offices 

promote  the  ffoneral  welfare,*'  and  thereby  secure  were  nominated  by  ballot,   to   wit:    Samuel 

the  equality  of  men  before  God  and  the  law.  Flint  for  Governor,   and   H.  B.  Roberta   for 

2.  We  also  hold  that,  when  a  government,  national  Railroad    Commissioner.     A    platform    was 

or  State,  no  longer  secures  these  ends,  it  is  not  only  ,          ,       j   «o*v/"v,a.    ^*    i^xa^M^x,»±u     i^  <» 

the  riffht  but  the  duty  of  the  people  to  institute  nnanimously  adopted^  as  follows: 

better  laws  and  administration  in  behalf  of  the  people,  Wherea$,  Labor  is  the  sole  creator  of  wealth,  and 

rather  than  in  behalf  of  corporations,  rings,  cliques,  money  produces  nothing,  and  as  ever^  laborer  is 

office-holders,  and  office-seekers.  justiy  entitled  to  the  AilI  proceeds  of  his  own  labor 

8.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  people,  with  whom  is  and  skill,  it  follows,  as  a  simple  act  of  justice,  that 

the  power,  to  hold  the  legislative  and  administrative  the  fruits  of  his  labor  shall  not  be  taken  from  him 

departments  of  the  government  to  a  strict  faithiiil-  without  his  own  consent;  and,wheneverthi6isdone, 

ness  to  these,  their  sworn  duties,  to  enact  and  exe-  either  by  force,  b^  custom,  or  under  forms  of  law,  it 

cute  law  in  a  sacred  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  is  a  violation  of  nfht,  and  the  laborer  is  justified  in 

people  and  funds  of  the  ^vemment,  an  honest  and  resisting  it  by  all  legal  and  peaceable  means  in  his 

prompt  payment  of  all  national  debts,  and  observance  power ; 

of  national  treaties.  And  whereat.  It  is  impossible  to  enrich  one  class  in 
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any  eommunitj,  hj  operation  of  law,  without  malnnff  and  proBperoufl.'*  The  aggregate  amottnt  of  her 

theworking;K;lM8Mcon^8pondinffl7poor^  receipts  doring  the  year,  induding  $75,084.18 

that  all  spcoial  legislation,  for  thooenent  of  capitalists  ^^-v*!.,  v*t.;i  ^f  *iw»  ^^a  ^p  ur^Z.  iqao    ».<i 

Bttheexpenseof  labor,  skall  be  superseded  by  just  £**^  ^^  °*°^  at  the  end  of  May,  1869,  was 

UwB,  and  that  capital  shall  be  made  to  bearitsfoU  $1,138,028.19;  of  her  payments,  $1,086,860.28 ; 

share  in  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  govern-  thus  leaving  a  sarplns  of  $86,677.96  in  the 

ment :  therefore.  Treasory.  Within  tne  same  period  of  lime  the 

J&«rfw(i,  By  the  laborinff-men  of  New  Hampshire,  yevenue  of  the  State  was  $728,400.19,  the  ex- 
represented  by  delegates  in  this  State  Convention,    iTll^.^, ^  aooa  Xi^r  « a     *!/    i?  _^        «"««-» 

thlt  we  now  bSoome  an  organization  to  be  known  as  penditure  $869,945.62 ;  the  former  exceedmg 

the  "  Labor^Befonn  party  of  New  Hampshire,"  for  the  latter  by  $358,464.57.    In  his  last  annual 

the  protection  and  aovancement  of  the  interests  of  report,  the  Treasurer  antioipated  that  *^the 

Uboring-men,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  revenne  would  probably  be  increased  dmring 

any  manner  the  interests  of  any  other  political  party  x-l^  -»^-f  w^„«    iri^n^  ♦i^^  ^^^^^w.^^^  -.r^^i^  ^Ji 

oridass  of  men  in  this  State  or  Lation.  ^           ^     ^  ^^n  ^2^1J^^'  Y      1  »^®  expenses  would  be 

iSMo^o^J,  That  we  invite  and  welcome  to  our  organ-  fi>^^  lurtner   reduoea."     Almost   all  of  the 

ization,  the  mechanic,  the  farmer,  and  laboring-men  excess    of    revenae  over    expenses,    namely, 

of  aU  parties,  vad  others,  regardless  of  past  p<3itical  $867,587.85,  was  employed  in  extinguishing  as 

"^rt^i5j°c!Sdrites^a?th^^          "''             "''^'  ™°^^  ^^  *^?  pr"ioipal  o^  State  debt.    The  lia- 

^jBe$aMd,  That  we  make  no  war  upon  capital.    We  bilities,  which  on  June  1,  1869,  amounted  to 

seek  not  to  despoil  the  rich  of  their  wealth.  We  only  $8,186,879.88.  at  the  same  date  in  1870  were, 

ask  what  belongs  to  us— the  same  protection  for  labor  accordingly,  $2,817,869.27.    All  of  them  bear 

that  capital  enjoys,  which  will  make  no  one  poorer,  gix  per  cent,  currency  interest.    The  floating 

S?^,2.^?uiS?r?^^l^^Sit^[ri?,'^'^ra  debt  oonetated  en&ely  of  State  noteMhe  U 

home,  a  fireside,  and  an  altar  to  defend,  cherish,  and  ^^J^^^^T  ^®<^*ia®  ^ue  on  or  before  October  1, 

to  worship.  1870.   The  funded  debt  is  wholly  composed  of 

Btaolv^^  That,  denouncing  the  repudiation  of  our  outstanding  bonds,  maturing  at  various  dates 

national  indebtedness  as  thej' sum  of  all  viltoies."  -^  succeeding  years,  the  remotest  bemg  8ep- 

yet  we  demand  that  the  burden  of  taxation  shall  be  !^-,vr!^  1    iqoq'^      ^          ac«*w««oi»  u^u*e  v^yr 

eqnaliaed,  and  its  payment  shall  not  be  made  in  a  '•©mDer  1,  looy.  ^ 

manner  that  shall  cause  the  ^'  rich  to  grow  richer,  and  ^^  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  State 

the  poor,  poorer."  pays  six  per  oent.  interest  on  her  debt,  while 

JSesohed^  That  we  are  opposed  to  donating  any  many  towns  and  counties  are  severally  pay- 

u2d%pLSStS«                                 ''^''^  ^»  *  ^^^^^^  ^^  of  interest,  the  Governor 

BeaMttAy  Thii  our  national  banks  are  moneyed  recommends  a  reduction  of  the  State  tax  for 

monopolies  skilfully  contrived  to  enhance  the  wealth  1870  to  the  amount  of  $200,000,  in  order  that 

of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  towns  and  counties  may  impose  on  the  people 

Setol^^h^  01^  United  States  notes,  known  as  of  their  respective  communities  a  proportion- 

"  flreenbacks,"  are  the  best  paper  currency  we  ever  «vi„  Vv:«.v««  *«^    ««;i  *k««  iv«  *««ti^/ *^  ^-. 

hSr»nd  we  demand  their  Substitution  fox  the  na-  f^^^  .^}»^f  }^  ^\  *Ji«*  be  enabled  to  ex- 

tional-bank  notes.  tmguish  their  local  debts,  without  yet  addmg 

BmoIv^^  That  we  demand  that  the  duties  on  all  to  the  burden  of  taxes  now  weighing  on  their 

articles  that  wo  can  neither  grow  nor  produce  in  this  people. 

PS^ise^fh^^bl^&krn^lUn^^^^^^^  ,  Among  the  itemsof  last  year's  revenue  set 

from  the  income  of  the  aocumuUted  capital  of  the  ^^^^  ^?  "^®  Treasurers  report  is  $6,198.44, 

countrv.  collected  on  daims  against  the  United  States. 

JSeaotoed,  That  we  denounce  as  uigust  the  law  With  the  receipt  of  this  sum,  the  accounts  of 

pMsed  by  the  last  LegisUture  of  New  Hampshire,  the  State  with  the  Federal  Government  for 

IL^^^/b^^^k'ffi^^  such  claims  have  been  finaUy  closed.     She  re- 

nnally,  while  the  capitaUsts  and  bankers  are  obtainmg  covered    on   them  above  a   milhon  doUars: 

fh>m  eight  to  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum :  thus  dis-  all  claims,  in  fact,  which  she  has  presented, 

criminating  in  favor  of  the  rich ;  and  we  demand  the  have  been  allowed,  except  only  a  compara- 

repeal  of  said  law  by  the  coming  Legislature.         ^  lively  small  amount,  which  was  not  allowed,  it 

J2«ofo«i,  That  we  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  ^^^^„  ^^    «/^„o/x«oTkU  ^^„^a^      tk^  *.^™..r 

this  State  prohibiting  all   incorporated  and  other  8®®™^,  on  reasonable  grounds.    The  account 

manufaoturmg  estabUshments  from  employing  fe-  now  stands  as  follows : 

males  and  minors  more  than  ten  hours  per  day.  Claims  presented $1,407,607  4fi 

Be9olvtdy  That,  in  view  of  the  services,  sacrifices,  Claims  for  bounty  withdrawn..  $874,960  00 

and  patriotic  devotion  of  the  soldiers  who  fought  for     Allowed 1,006,907  45 

our  national  unity,  and  suppressed  the  late  great  re-  $1,861,487  45 

hellion,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  in  our  power  -ni— n/.«^                                          AonmnnA 

to  manifest  our  apprecUtion  of  their  sacrifices  and  DlaaHowed $26,09000 

patriotic  devotion  in  defence  of  our  free  institutions.  Arms  and  other  military  stores  not  needed 

The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  State  by  the  State  were  turned  over  to  the  United 

at  the  general  election  of  March  8, 1870,  was  Sti&tes,  to  the  amount  of  $74,862,  which  was 

67,838;  necessary  for  a  choice,  88,020.  Steams  accordingly  credited   to  her;    $46,870  Acre 

received  84,424;  Bedel  24,992;  flint,  7,868;  were  also  credited  for  stores  which  had  been 

and  Barrows  962.    Stearns's  nugority  over  all  turned  over  to  the  United  States  in  1864, 1865, 

was  1,010.  and  1866,  but  not  previously  credited.     The 

The  vacant  seats  in  the  Senate,  for  which  State  indebtedness  to  the  Federal  Government 

no  candidate  had  received  a  majority,  were  on  that  account  was  hence  reduced  from  $142,- 

mied  by  the  Legislature.  241.18,  to  $20,009.18. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  is  "  sound  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
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the  law  passed  at  the  previous  session,  bus-  more  than  in  the  previous  year.    The  whole 

pending  for  five  years  the  annual  parade  and  sum  of  deposits  in  these  banks  was  $18,T59,- 

encampment  of  tiie  militia  in  May,  and  in  the  461.05,  showing  an  increase  of  $2,879,603.96 

fall,  has  saved  some  ten  thousand  dollars  of  over  the  deposits  of  the  preceding  year.    The 

the  annual  State  expenses  for  military  matters,  surplus  earnings,  undivided,  were  reported  to 

The  Adjutant-General  avers  in  his  report  that  be  $880,140.59.    The  commission's  remarked 

this  law  is  not  calculated  to  benefit  toe  State,  that  **  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  deposits 

whose  interests  are  best  promoted  by  maintain-  the  past  year  has  been  below  that  of  the  two 

ing  a  well-disciplined  force  ready  for  service  at  previous  years  (of  about  five  per  cent.) ;  but 

call  on  emergency.  It  has  also  met  withdisap-  add  that  "the  average  to  each  depositor  was 

probation  in  the  militia  itself  among  both  men  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year." 

and  ofScers.    In  response  to  a  call  issued  by  the  Three  banks  of  dLscount  had  been  operating 

Adjutant-General  on  August  19, 1870,  the  offi-  in  the  State  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $114,- 

cers  held  a  numerously-attended  meeting  on  480;  up  to  May  12, 1870,  this  capital  had  been 

the  26th,  when   they  unanimously  adopted  reduced  by  $62,508,  and  two  of  them  were 

resolutions  expressing  their  views  in  regard  to  closing, 

the  law,  among  others,  the  following:  The  charitable  institutions  are  well  cared 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  measure,  and  and  provided  for  by  the  State.     jQie  New 

not  the  dollars  and  cents  involved,  to  which  we  ob-  Hampshire  Insane  Asylum  on  April  30, 1869, 

jeotj  but,  notwithfltanding  the  action  triten  by  the  commenced  the  year  with  287  patients,  of  whom 

Legislature,  we  will  still  continue  to   do  our  duty  na  _--.«^  _^„   «„j   loi    wm^  »/^t«^«i       tk^ 

to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  use  our  utmost  en-  ^^^  were  men  aod  121  were  women.     Tke 

deavors  to  sustain  the  organizations  which  we  have  number  smce  admitted  to  Apnl  80,  18i0,  has 

the  honor  to  represent,  and  make  them  a  credit  to  been  180 — ^74  men  and  56  women — making  the 

the  State.  whole  number  under  care  during  the  year,  367 ; 

The  annual  enrolment  of  the   militia,  as  91  persons — ^58   men   and  88  women — have 

made  by  the  clerks  of  the  several  towns  and  been  discharged,  and  12  men  and  11  women 

cities  in  the  State,  shows  a  total  of  84,826  for  have  died.  The  new  year  commences  with  253 

1870,  agdnst  37,414  for  1869 ;  the  population  under  care — 125  men  and  128  women.     The 

being  set  down  at  826,899,  as  by  the  census  of  admissidhs  exceeded  those  of  the   preceding 

1860.  year  by  85;  the  discharges  by  20;  and  the 

By  a  law  passed  at  the  session  of  1869,  to  mortality  by  1.  Of  those  discharged,  87  had 
take  effect  from  September  15th  that  year,  a  recovered — ^22  men  and  15  women ;  84  were  in 
State  tax  of  one  per  cent,  was  laid  on  the  pre-  various  degrees  improved — 18  men  and  16 
miums  paid  in  New  Hampshire  to  foreign  in-  women ;  and  20 — 13  men  and  7  women — ^had 
surance  companies  doing  business  in  thie  State,  not  improved.  As  to  age,  there  were  two  pa- 
From  that  date  up  to  January  1,  1870,  the  tients  under  15  years,  one  over  80 ;  of  the  older 
amount  collected  on  the  said  tax  was  $2,623.90,  class,  5  were  between  70  and  80  years  old,  14 
besides  $500  of  license  tax.  The  Governor  between  60  and  70,  and  12  between  50  and  60. 
anticipated  that  about  $11,000  would  accrue  The  receipts  of  the  asylum  during  the  year, 
from  this  source  to  the  State  revenue  in  the  including  the  board  paid  for  private,  city,  and 
course  of  the  year.  Fire,  marine,  and  life  in-  county  patients,  and  the  appropriation  for  in- 
surance companies,  incorporated  in  other  digent  patients,  amoimted  to  $72,032.50 ;  ex- 
States,  and  doing  business  in  New  Hampshire,  penses  in  the  same  period  of  time  were  $71,- 
are  eighty-eight.    The  amount  of  their  trans-  944.37. 

actions  in  the  State  is  quite  large,  the  aggre-  For  the  blind  and  deaf-mutes  of  the  State 

gate   premium   paid  them   in    1869    having  annual  appropriations  are  respectively  made 

exceeded  one  million  doUars.     About  seven-  by  the  Legislature. 

tenths  of  this  sum  represented  the  premiums  The  State  Beform  School  also  is  in  a  most 

paid  to  less  than  a  dozen  life  insurancccompa-  satisfactory  condition  with  regard  both  to  its 

nies.  management  and  the  progress  made  by  its  in- 

The  most  abundant  sources  of  revenue  in  mates  in  their  literary  and  industrial  education. 

New  Hampshire,  after  the  State  tax,  are  the  The  superintendent  and  treasurer  state  their 

taxes  received  on  railroads  and  savings-banks,  number  and  time  of  commitment  as  follows : 

During  the  year  1 869  they  yielded  $224,805.35,  b,^     Gt^.     r^^. 

and  $121,684.16,  respectively.     The  railway    in  flie  school  April  80,  i«» 91        16       106 

lines  running  throughout  the  State  in  all  direc-    Committed  since •..•••••.  •  •  •  -  •  ^  *>        ^ 

tions,  and  connecting  her  with  the  neighboring  ^'°5Slo."?.!?.?f..!^^!..f?.^...^'  8S         lo        98 
States,  are  twenty-one. 

The  number  of  savings-institutions  in  New  Average  time  of  detention  of  children  dis- 
Hampshire  is  forty-five,  seven  more  than  in  the  charged  in  1869-^70,  2  years  15  days.  *^  The 
previous  year.  At  the  time  of  the  Bank  Com-  boys  have  a  separate  school  from  the  s^ls,  and 
missioners*  report,  dated  May  12,  1870,  there  both  must  attend.  They  are  taught  reading, 
were  eight  other  savings-banks  which  had  been  from  primer  to  fifth  reader,  arithmetic,  geog- 
chartered,  but  had  not  yet  commenced  opera-  raphy,  grammar,  writing  in  copy-books,  and 
tions.  Their  resources  amounted  in  the  aggre-  progressive  spelling."  The  usual  public  exam- 
gate  to  $19,607,098.81,  which  is  $2,339,319.45  ination  in  this  establishment  took  place  last 
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year  on  April  IStli,  a  large  number  of  specta-  eral  Oonrt  at  the  session  of  Jane,  1870,  but 

tors  being  present  to  witness  it.    "  The  ezer-  they  indefinitely  postponed  the  matter. 

cises  were  in    the   rudiments  of  education,  The  Legislature  adjourned  on  July  2,  1870, 

singing,  and  declamation,^'  all  of  which  were  having  sot  one  month.    Of  the  numerous  laws 

thought  to  reflect  great  credit  on  both  pupils  enacted  at  this  session,  the  greatest  part  were 

and  teachers.    The  children  are  made  to  spend  of  small  or  local  Interest.    "  The  most  impor- 

most  of  the  time  in  learning  and  executing  tant  were :  acts  to  enable  towns  to  bond  their 

profitable  work  of  various  kinds,  which,  as  it  debt  at  a  gold-bearing  rate  of  interest ;  to  es- 

IS  intended  for  their  future  benefit,  is  of  some  tablish  a  Board  of  Agriculture;  to  establish  a 

use  to  the  State  at  present    Their  moral  edu-  Normal  School ;  to  enable  towns  to  abolish 

cation  is  also  caremlly  attended  to.    Among  school  districts ;   and  to  prevent  the  *•  water- 

the  offences  for  which  they  were  committed  ing' of  capital  stock  in  corporations.'' 

during  last  year,  the  following  seem  worthy  NEW  JERSEY.  The  Legislature  of  New  Jer- 

of  mention :   ^^  Attempt  to  set  fire,  1 ;  bam-  sey  assembled  in  Trenton,  on  Tuesday,  January 

burning,  1 ;    house  and  shop  breaking,    12 ;  lltb,  and  ^^jo^i^^^  ^^  Thursday,  March  17tii, 

stealing,  21."    Previous  to  May,  1869,  2  Jnve-  thus  making  the  session  the  shortest  that  had 

nUeoffendershad  been  committed  for  "stealing  been  held  in   twenty  years.    The  principal 

letters  from  the  post-office,"  and  0  for  "horse-  laws  enacted  were  the  following :  An  act  au- 

stealing."    The  receipts  of  this  establishment  thorizing  the  United  Railroad  Oompanies  to 

from  May  1,  1869,  to  May  1,  1870,  were  $18,-  consolidate  with  other  companies;  an  act  to 

072.99,  including  above  $8,000  paid  for  board  allow  canal  and  railroad  companies  to  insure 

of  children,  and  $8,000  appropriated  by  the  freight;  an  act  to  consolidate  Jersey  City, 

Legislature;   the  expenses  during  the  same  Hudson  City,  and   other  towns  in  Hudson 

time  were  $15,257.    By  a  law  of  1868,  the  County ;  an  act  to  relieve  the  Erie  Railway 

price  of  the  weekly  board  for  children  was  Company  from  municipal  taxation ;  an  act  to 

increased  from  one  to  two  dollars.  enable  the  Erie  Railway  Company  to  build  a 

The  receipts  from  the  labor  of  convicts  in  branch  road;  and  a  Joint  resolution  in  favor  of 

the  State-prison  for  the  year  ending  April  80,  Congress  mining  Jersey  City  a  port  of  entry. 

18Y0,  were:  in  shoe-shop,  $4,190.48;  in  cabi-  Among  the  prominent  measures  which  failed 

net-shop,  $21,546.28.    The  Governor  says,  in  were  an  act  to  give  to  Jersey  City  a  right  to 

his  message :    *^  The  experience  of  the  year  tax  the  property  of  the  Erie  Railway  Com- 

leads  to  tiiie  conclusion  that,  with  proper  man-  pany  in  that  city,  and  an  act  to  incorporate 

agement,  the  prison  may  be  made  not  only  the  National  Railway,  a  proposed  line  of  road 

self-supporting,  but  also  a  source  of  considera-  between  New'  York  and  Philadelphia.    The 

ble  revenue  to  the  State."    The  number  of  question  oi  adopting  the  fifl^nth  amendment 

convicts  in  confinement  on  May  1, 1870,  was  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 

118,  of  whom   111  were  men  and  7  women,  introduced  and  a  ratification  refused;  the  fol- 

The  number  received  on  warrants  from  courts  lowing  being  the  wording  of  the  joint  resolu- 

from  May  1,  1869,  to  April  80,  1870,  was  82.  tion  which  was  adopted,  and  which  was  signed 

Those  discharged,  or  removed  during  the  same  by  the  Governor  on  the  15th  of  February : 

time  were :  pardoned   by  the  Governor  and  Joint  SMctution  r^fecUna  ths  amendment  to  the  OoneHMti- 

Council,  15 ;  by  the  President,  8 ;  discharged  ,    „  «f»'  *«W3  » <%W»^/*  An^menL 

Vw   »«^«vi.A4.;J>«    y>*   <.<^nf/«»^A     l-^A    «»i4A%.    ♦!>«.  \.  £eii  resolved  mt  the  Senate  and  General  Aesem- 

by  expiration  of  sentence,    and   under   the  tlv  of  the  State  of  Mw  Jereey,  Tlmt  the  LegiBltitun 

commutation   law,   20;   deceased,   2;    execu-  of  &»  Stat©  reftwe  to  ratify,  and  do  hereby  i^eet. 

ted,  1 ;  escaped,  1 ;  removed  to  asylum,  1 ;  in  the  amexMlinent  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

1^]^]  43,  States  proposed  at  the  third  session  of  the  Fortieth 


and  _         ^ ^    _ 

logical  survey  of  the  State  was  ordered  and  tni^s;  said  amendment  being  in  the  following  v^rds, 

provided  for  by  the  Legislature  at  the  session  to  wit: 

of  1868.     This  work  having  now  been  two  „^V*?^.^'  ®?°- i- «^^  ,F**5*  P'^^^^^J^**^*?® 

^rvi%.a  fn  •pv«^/*«Aa<i  *i^/»  fl4-«fAT./vo.i^^<,4>  i««a  •«««  United  Statea  to  vote  slian  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 

years  in  progress,  the  State  geologist  has  ma-  the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account  o?  race, 

terial  sufficient  on  hand  for  the  publication  of  color,  or  prevloos  condition  of  senritade. 

a  new  topographical  mapof  New  Hampshire.  JSi%l^;^^!^,X^l'^'""'  *"  ""^"^  ""'" 

In  his  second  annu^  report  he  says :  "  Your  ^  ^^/^  r^^^  the  right  to  regulate  suffrage  is 

geologist  IS  prepared  to  recommend  thatmeas-  one  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  at- 

ures  be  taken,  immediately  at  the  present  ses-  tempt  to  vest  this  power  in  Congress  is  revolntitm- 

sion  of  the  Legislature,  to  cause  a  new  map  f^^  wid  destructive  of  our  present  form  of  govem- 

of  the  State  to  be  engraved  on  copper — ^the  ^^^ 

plates  to  be  the  property  of  the  State,  and  thus  The  question  of  Ohinese  labor  excited  much 
available  hereatter  as  well  as  for  immediate  attention,  caused  by  the  importation  of  a  num- 
use.'^  Together  with  ^is  last  report  he  pub-  ber  of  Chinamen  to  work  in  the  laundry  at 
lished  a  ^*  map  illustrating  the  distribution  of  Belleville.  The  opposition  to  their  employ- 
granite,  and  the  progress  of  triangulation  in  ment  was  very  bitter,  but  it  did  not  show  it- 
STcw  Hampshire."  The  publication  of  the  new  self  in  the  form  of  deeds  of  violence,  and  the 
topographical  map  was  proposed  to  the  Gen-  experiment  has  proved  a  success. 
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There  was  no  State  election,  as  the  State  of  $1,426.81  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1869,  and 

officers  are  elected  for  two  years,  and  those  during  the  year  it  received  $365,080.42,  mak- 

chosen  in  1869  will  serve  nntil  the  election  ing  a  total  of  $866,457.28.    The  disbursements 

held  in  1871.  On  the  8th  of  November  elections  were  $865,879.78,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,- 

were  held  for  Congressmen  and  members  of  067.50. 

the  Legislature,  resulting  in  the  choice  of  three  The  oatstandlng  fodebtedneis  of  the  Suto 

Bepublicans  and  two  Democrats  as  members  -J?^*'  ?J^^]'J°  ^*  ^^*}  of  October,  wm..  ^M6,200  oo 

of  Congress,  and  in  giving  to  the  Republicans    ^^  wbich  deduct  a«cu ^^^>««  ^ 

a  mf^oritj  in  the  State  Legislature,  which  is  Leavtag  an  indebtednefls beyond  asteta...  $1,880,604  68 

constituted  as  follows :  Xhe  "State  Fund,"  comprised  as  it  is  of 

■•■j*^       ««^    Joint  daBol  bonds  and  stocks  of  railway  companiea,  county 

dT^'S?'::::::::::  "      s"      ^  bonds,  etc,  now  «monntotoii687,8ro.44 

__           _           _  If  to  this  amount  be  added  the  sum  m  the 

Sep.  mi\iority 8             8           11  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 

The  joint  use  of  the  Bergen  Tannel  by  dif-  *^^  "^  fggregato  of  12,702,976.86  is  b^  or 

ferent  kOway  companies  hi  at  different  times  "»  "no""*  T/*.*^"f,  ""ST"***  u  w°S^  ** 

been  the  cauM  of  much  trouble  on  account  of  «»«'«  obligations  of  the  State  of  aU  lands. 

quarrels  between  rival  companies.    On  the  8d  '^l-^.'^l.fll'f  ".!^*  .Tf*'!!^.^.'^.^  mjM  » 

of  December  the  disagreements  of  the  Erie  and  And  dUdmncd'. '.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.','.'.'.'.'.'.'.!.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.°.  9s^s  w 

the  DeUware,  Lackawanna,  and  WwternRa^  Leaylng  on  hand T^JT^ 

way  Companies  culminated  m  what  is  known  as  ^  ^^ 
the  "tunnel  war."  The  officers  of  the  Delaware,  There  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
Lackawanna,  and  Western  Railway  attempted  of  the  State  during  the  year  161,688  pupils,  or 
to  make  a  connection  with  the  tracks  through  nearly  one-jBfth  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
the  tunnel  by  means  of  a  new  switch,  and  State.  The  total  number  of  children  in  the 
workmen  were  employed  in  laying  down  the  State  between  the  ages  of  ^re  and  eighteen 
"frog,"  when  a  construction  car  of  the  Erie  ^s  258,227.  The  total  number  of  children  at- 
Company  was  run  upon  it  and  left  there,  thus  tending  private  schools  was  82,447,  making, 
stopping  the  work  and  preventing  the  passage  ^^^^  those  in  the  public  schools,  an  aggregate 
of  trains.  Large  bodies  of  workmen  were  ©^  19^180,  or  nearly  four-fifths  of  all  the  chil- 
oollected  by  the  officers  of  the  rival  corpora-  ^ren  in  the  State  between  the  ages  named, 
tions.  Many  hours'  travel  was  suspended  on  The  Farnum  School  at  Beverly  had  281  pupils, 
both  roads,  and  a  fight  was  imminent.  The  This  mstitutio^  has  not  only  been  aelf-sus- 
Governor  of  the  ^tate  was  summoned,  and  it  taining,  but,  by  its  surplus  eaminffs,  has  en- 
was  only  when  he  proposed  to  take  possession  abled  the  State  to  become  possessed  of  build- 
of  the  tunnel  and  compel  a  resumption  of  busi-  ^S^  ^^  grounds  which  are  now  valued  at 
ness  that  a  compromise  was  effected,  pending  $125,000,  and  are  well  located,  and  adapted  to 
the  decision  of  the  courts.  the  purposes  of  their  erection. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  it  was  The   JS^ormal   School   has   numbered    292 

directed  that  all  State  officers,  with  whom  it  P.^pils  during  the  year.     Ko  better  attesU- 

had  been  customary  to  make  reports  either  to  ^^^^  of  the  benefits  flowing  from  this  insUtur 

the  Legislative  or  Executive  departments  of  ti?n  cmi  be  furnished,  perhaps,  than  is  con- 

the  government,  should,  thereafter,  report  to  tained  in  the  fact  of  a  constant  and  lull  demand 

the  Executive,  annually,  all  business  pertaining  ^7  the  school  districts  of  the  State  for  teachers 

to  their  respective  departments  for  the  pre-  ^^^^  ^^s  well-educated  and  disciplined  gradu- 

coding  year,  closing  on  the  81st  day  of  Octo-  ^tes. 

ber.    This  law  had  the  effect  of  confining  re-  The  State  Lunatic  Asylum  is  entirely  in- 

ports  for  1870  to  a  period  of  eleven  months,  adequate  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  State, 

masmuoh  as  the  time  embraced  in  previous  *^d  enlarged  accommodations  for  the  insane 

reports  included  the  month  of  November.  are  imperatively  demanded. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  is  very  ,  The  management  of  the  State-prison  has 

satisfactory.  been  remarkably  successful,  but  more  room  is 

TheiecelptsforeleTeamontba  endteffOcto-  required,  and  the  construction  of  the  new 

bersi,  1870,  were $681,808  66  wmg  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  diaboraements 668,188  71  _^                   *      ,  ^  .  a     x..      _*            ^ 

._  The  ezpenee  of  maintaining  the  prtoonen  Ibr 

Leavlnff  a  anrplaa  of 169,179  96       the  period  of  ten  months  wat $81.T4t  51 

*         *^  '  The  eanilnga  were 68.88167 

The  principal  items  of  receipts  were :  «,.,...  ii : 

Prom  United  olt«Hei $208,188  96  Showing  a  deficit  of. $8,420  81 

u  pWdenda  of  Bailn»d  Companiea £.S5  S2  The  Stat^  Reform  School  at  Jamesburgis 

"   Interest  on  Bailroad  Bonds 87,864  10  „«^^^^m.v;««  «^^j  «^„„u« 

"   Xorris  and  Esaez  Ranway 48,796  81  WOOmpIfthmg  good  results. 

''  NewJerseyOentral..! 48,66190  The  militia  of  New  Jersey  is  a  matter  of 

"  SfSSSKSJS!:::::::::::::::::::::::  SimS  state  pnde,  and  the  entire  number  of  com- 

pany  organizations  authorized  by  law  is  now 

Total * $681^66  complete,  save  in  certain  counties  that  have 

The  War  Fund  had  an  unexpended  balance  omitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
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rusing  at  least  one  companj.  The  cost  of 
maintaiuing  the  militia  for  the  year  was  $26,- 
126.55.  Under  the  present  law  it  is  claimed 
that  the  State  has  "  a  compact,  well-officered, 
drilled,  and  disciplined  body  of  men,  avulo- 
ble  at  any  time,  for  effectual  service.'^ 

The  pilot  system  of  the  State  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  Board  of  Commission ers.  The  number  of 
pilots  of  all  kinds  licensed  by  the  State  is  67; 
number  of  pilot-boats,  6 ;  number  of  vessels 
piloted  during  the  year,  1,228. 

The  following  is  the  census  of  New  Jersey 
for  the  years  1860  and  1870  : 


OOONTIXS. 


Attamtlc 

Bemn 

BarungtoD.. 

Camden 

Cap%  May.., 
CacnbeiJand. 


Qlonoeiter. 
Hndaon. . . . 
Hunterdon. 
Hercer..... 
Hiddleaez. 
9(oDinoatli. 

Morris 

Ocean. 

FaBsaic... 

Saiem 

Bomereet. . 
Saseez..... 

TFnlon 

Wazren.... 


Total. 


1870. 


14.006 
80,1SS 
53,638 
46,038 
8,849 
84,666 

148,840 
21,668 

129,068 
86,063 
46,886 
44,870 
46,196 
48,187 
18,680 
46,416 
83,940 
38,610 
28,168 
41,866 
84,888 


906,794 


ie«o. 


11,786 
81,618 
49,789 
84,457 
7,180 
22,005 
98,877 
16,444 
62,717 
88,654 
87,419 
84,812 
88,846 
84,677 
11,176 
29,018 
22,458 
22,0(r7 
28,846 
27,780 
26,488 


672,035 


NEW  YORK.  When  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  assembled  at  Albany  in  Jannary, 
1870,  its  political  complexion  had  entireh' 
changed  from  that  of  the  preceding  year.  It 
now  consisted  of  18  Democrats  and  14  Repub- 
licans in  the  Senate,  and  72  Democrats  and  66 
Repnblicans  in  the  Assembly.  One  of  its  first 
acts  was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  with- 
drawing the  assent  of  fh&  State  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  preamble  recited  the  amend- 
ment and  the  action  of  Congress  in  proposing 
its  ratification  by  the  preceding  Leglslatare, 
together  with  the  fact  that  it  had  not  yet 
become  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
resolution  itself  was  as  follows : 

3e  U  resoloedj  That  the  above-recited  oonoarrent 
resolution  be,  and  it  hereby  is,  repealed,  rescinded, 
and  annulled. 

And  be  Ufwihei'  resolvtd^  That  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  oi  New  York  refuses  to  ratify  the  above>re- 
clted  proposed  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion 01  the  United  States,  and  withdraws  absolutely 
any  expression  of  consent  heretofore  given  thereto  or 
ratification  thereof. 

And  be  it  further  reeohed.  That  the  Governor  be 
requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  and 

Sreamble  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
tates,  at  Washington,  and  to  every  member  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  JSopresentatlves  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Governors  of  the  several  States. 

Among  the  acts  of  the  session  was  a  new 
excise  law  which  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  three  commissioners  in  each  city  and  town 
to  grant  licenses  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors. 
In  incorporated  villages  these  commiesioners 


consist  of  three  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees ;  in  towns,  they  consist  of  the  supervisors 
and  justices  of  the  peace;  in  cities,  with  tiie 
exception  of  Kew  York  and  Brooklyn^  they 
are  s^pointed  by  the  mayors,  and  in  the  two 
cities  named  they  are  nominated  by  the  mayors, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Boards  of  Aldermen.  The 
restrictions  upon  the  granting  of  licenses  are 
contained  in  the  following  sections  of  the  law : 

SsonoH  4.  The  Board  of  Excise  in  oides,  towns, 
and  vLllages,  shall  have  power  to  erant  licenses  to 
any  person  or  persons  of  good  moral  character,  who 
shall  be  approved  by  them,  permitting  him  and  them 
to  sell  and  dispose  of,  at  any  one  named  place  within 
such  city,  town,  or  village,  strong  and  spirituous 
liquors,  wines,  ale,  and  beer,  in  quantities  less  than 
five  ffallons  at  a  time,  upon  receiving  a  license  fee  to 
be  &:ed  in  their  discretion,  and  which  shall  not  be 
less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  Such  licenses  shall  only  be  granted  on  writ- 
ten application  to  the  said  board,  signed  by  the  ap- 
plicant or  appUoanta,  specifying  the  place  lor  which 
license  is  asked,  and  the  name  or  names  of  the  ^pli- 
cant  or  applicants,  and  of  every  person  intorestea  or 
to  be  interested  in  the  business,  to  authorize  which 
the  license  shall  be  used.  Persons  not  licensed  may 
keep,  and,  in  quantities  not  less  than  five  gaUons  at 
a  time,  sell  and  dispose  of,  strong  and  spirituous 
liquors,  wines,  ale,  and  beer,  proviaed  that  no  part 
thereof  shall  be  drunk  or  used  in  the  building,  gar- 
den, or  enclosure  communicating  with,  or  in  any 
public  street  or  place  oontlguoius  to,  the  building  in 
which  the  same  may  be  so  kept,  disposed  of,  or  sold. 

Seo.  5.  Licenses  granted  as  in  this  act  provided 
shall  not  authorize  any  person  or  persons  to  expose 
for  sale,  or  sell,  give  away,  or  dispose  of,  any  strong 
or  spirituous  liquors,  wines,  ale,  or  beer,  on  any  day 
between  the  hoars  of  one  and  Ave  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  all  places  licensed  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
closed  and  kept  closed  between  the  hours  aforesaid. 

Seo.  6.  The  act  entitled  **An  act  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  metropolitan 
police  district  of  the  State  of  New  York,*'  passed 
April  14, 1866,  is  hereby,  repealed,  and  the  provisions 
01^  the  act  passed  April  16, 1867,  except  where  the 
same  are  inconsistent,  or  in  coxmict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall  be  taken  and  construed  as  a 
part  of  this  act,  and  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect  througbout  the  whole  of  tiiis  State. 

The  law  providing  for  the  registration  of 
legal  voters  was  repealed  for  all  parts  of  the 
State^  excepting  the  city  of  New  York,  where  it 
was  left  in  force.  A  new  election  law  was  framed 
but  not  passed.  New  charters  were  adopted 
for  the  cities  of  Albany  and  New  York, 

The  New-York  city  cJiarter  effects  a  com- 
plete retnm  to  self-government  for  that  great 
municipality,  all  commissions  appointed  at  the 
State  capital  being  done  away  with.  The 
mayor,  conmion  council,  consisting  of  alder- 
men and  assistant-aldermen,  corporation  coun- 
sel, and  comptroller,  are  elected  by  the  people 
of  the  city,  the  aldermen  being  chosen  on  a 
general  ticket  and  not  by  districts.  The 
Street  and  Aqueduct  Departments  are  con- 
solidated in  a  Department  of  Public  Works, 
and  a  Department  of  Docks  is  created.  There 
is  also  a  Department  of  Public  Parks,  a  Fire 
Department,  Health  Department,  and  Police 
Board.  The  heads  of  all  the  different  depart- 
ments are  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  De- 
partment of  Charities  and  Corrections  remains 
substantially  unchanged.     While  the  charter 
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was  pending  in  the  Legislature,  it  received  the  eral  management  of  the  canals,  the  prevailing 

support  of  nearlj  all  classes,  the  Citizens'  Asso-  spirit  of  which  was  embodied  in  the  following 

elation  of  New  York  presenting  a  memorial  resolutions: 

for  its  adoption,  and  a  large  number  of  the  „-          ,.,,               .^          i.v      j  .       -^ 

wealthiest  ^ithens  eigning  I  petition  for  the  of  "ST^^'o^  ^Tw^'^^t'Jt'^'r^S 

same  object.     It  nnallj  passed  the  House  by  a  canals  and  the  wisdom  that  projected  them ;  and  the 

vote  of  116  to  6,  and  in  the  Senate  received  80  necessity  for  the  great  water-ways,  to  transport  the 

votes,  and  only  2  were  oast  against  it.    The  conimcroe  of  the  west  and  to  develop  the  resoixrees 

Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county  of  New  ^^?^  ^^^  ^^®»  ^"  ''®^®'  fP^*^^^  '*^"^  *'  *^**  P"*" 

York  was  abolished  by  a  separate  bill,  and  whereas,  Owing  to  ofllcial  mismanagement  and 

there  is  no  longer  any  distmction  kept  up  be-  dishonesty  under  the  contract  system,  by  which  the 

tween  the  city  and  county  government.    The  canals  have  sunk  almost  to  decay,  ana  owing  to  the 

provisions  of  the  charter  were  speedily  cairied  ?^y"-!^P?>  ^^  ^¥^  ^^^^^t^^^^.S**  divated  the 

(«+^  ^^^^4-  iv«.  ♦k/x  -n^A^r^.   «T>A  ««««,^^*^  ^^^4.  trade  from  the  canals  and  State,  the  great  nubbc 

mto  effect  by  the  mayor,  and  seemed  to  meet  ^^jj,.  ^^  fallingmto  decay  andbe^soming  ineflfcient, 

with  general  approval.        ^  ^  unsafe,  expensive,  and  ruinous,  instead  of  becoming 

The  question  of  authorizing  some  plan  by  every  year  more  useful,  convenient,  flourishing,  ana 

which  rapid  transit  through  the  city  of  New  porsl"*'  "^m...                        „  ^  ^     ^    « 

York  could  be  attained  occupied  considerable  .  ff^^'  ^^a  ^^^^^'^S^  S*"iwS^  *^®  Commer- 

•Y     ..            J    »•««.«*,%*  v%/^  if^  ^^ua^%.^au±%j  ^^  Umon,  and  composed  of  all  those  persona  m 

attention,  and  many  schemes  were  submitted,  every  section  of  our  State  engaged  in  commcroe,  di- 

none  of  which  were  adopted.    A  bill,  for  what  rectly  or  indirectlv  associated  with  the  canals,  is  aa- 

was  known  as  the  Arcade  Railroad  beneath  aembled  to  consider  the  foregoing  matters  and  pro- 

the  surfece  of  Broadway,  passed  both  Houses,  ^"^  ^^^  foemigt  of  the  people  regarding  the  nua- 

but  was  vetoed  by  the^oUrnor  on  accouni  ^e^lTJ^^X'Sf  S^^f^o^^^^^^^ 

01  the  extraordinary  power  given  to  the  corpo-  existing  evils,  and  to  ask  for  a  speedy  relief  thereof: 

rators  over  the  streets  and  adjoining  property,  therefore  be  it 

and  the  general  impracticability  of  the  plan.  JBe$oh€d,  That  this  convention  is  of  theuoBiiiimras 

As  usual,   several    bills    were   introduced,  opinion  that  m>on  the  preservation  rfonr  a^ 

..  *•""":»   •«?.  v*«    ^/*«o    11  v*«   «Mt;xv/u.uvw,  ujerease  of  their  trade  depends  the  fliture  prosperity 

gantmg  aid  to   railroads,  and  passed  both  ^^f  our  State.                                          i-     r-    ^ 

ouses,  only  to  be  arrested  by  the  veto  of  the  lUsdlved,  That  the  present  system  of  repairing 

Governor.      The   sum  involved  in  these  ex-  canals  by  contract  is  wholly  inefficient  and  grossly 

ceeded  $5,000,000.  corrupt ;  and  that  such  contract  system  nuA  laws  ere- 

Matters-connected  with  public  edacation  re-  TS^^^^  ^SlnTff  tSfc,*'S'S 

ceived  considerable  attention  in  the  Legisla-  preserved. 

ture,  and  an  act  wa^  passed  for  the  completion  Beiihsd^  That  the  canals  must  be  immediately  put 

of  the  school  system,  putting  all  the  educa-  in  a  state  of  efficient  repair,  and  poweur  must  be  given 

tional  institutions  of  the  State  under  the  con-  J?  ®*^.  ?®^"  ^^'  ^  purpose,  and  such  »  syBtem 

;     ,  "*"»««'»•**''*"***'  ^*  1/^  K^w«ii«              «  «  w»*  £^y  ropainnff  the  canals  mast  be  adopted  as  shall  pro- 

trol  of  a  department  of  the  government.    An  ^ide  against  the  possibility  of  disastrous  breaks  and 

effort  was  made  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  delays. 

clause  of  the  New- York  tax  levy  of  1869,  for  BesoUtd.  That  the  canal  tolls  on  such  freight  as  is 

the  aid  of  charity  schools,  but  without  success,  competed  for  by  other  routes  of  transportation  must  be 

The  number  of  school-houses  in  the  State  is  reduced  to  such  rates  as  will  m«*e  sudi  competition 

<  ^h./^K      xv          "^^ w*  "y    v?,  J            xl     J .  unpossible,  and  secure  all  such  freight  to  our  canals. 

11,705 ;    the  number  of   children    attending  ^solved.  That  the  neoeasary  improvement  of  the 

public  schools,  1,029,955 ;  number  of  students  canals  would  lead  naturally,  and  without  great  loss, 

attending  normal  schools,  4,734.    The  finances  to  Improvement  in  the  general  system  of  canal  navi- 

of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  for  ^d^°%_,  mv*.*i,^i         *v       *     ji_** 

♦i^A  fli,««i  5««-  ^^Ai^».  fl^»v+Aw«TxA«  Qn+i»   ««i  «^  Be9oUm,  That  the  canals  must  be  put  and  kept  at 

the  fiscal  year  endmg  September  80th,  are  ex-  ^i  times  needful  in  such  a  condition  m  shall  ijSuie 

mblted  m  the  lollowmg  statement :  safety,  certainty,  and  speedy  transportation,  and  that 

Total  receipts  firam  all  sources,  Indadlng  such  official  ana  legislative  action  should  be  had  as 

balance  on  hand  at  the  beginniog  of  the  will  cheapen  such  transportation  and  increase  the 

„ycar $10,919,466  46  trade  of  the  canals  to  their  ftill  capacity. 

Total  expenditures....... S'JS'JS  S  .Bmo^vw?,  That  the  State  Central  Committee  of  the 

ISS^if/fSr'ISfX^i^^                  '•"'''''  ""  Commercial  Union  be  and  are  hereby  requested  and 

andftirniture     .  .  TT    .V.    .    .    '^     '      1 980 546  70  a^thonzed  to  prepare  and  present  to  the Xeeislature 

Tbe  estimated  value  orMhool-hoDfles' and       '     '  immediately  a  Dill  framed  so  as  to  secure  the  oenefits 

sites.  20,417,820  00  and  improvements  above  enumerated ;  and  that  such 

The  condition  of  the  canalsof  the  State  oc-  r^inT^Sd^ftt^^^^^^^^^^ 
cupied  a  good  deal  of  attention,  both  m  the  out  the  State  herein  represented,  urge  the  paaaagf  of 
Legislature  and  the  general  community.  ^  The  such  bill  or  bUls,  and  take  all  active  measures  in  re- 
Commercial  Union,  which  was  an  association  lation  thereto,  to  secure  preservation  and  improve- 

of  merchants  and  others  interested  in  the  sub-  xnent  of  the  State  canals.                            ,'    *.v 

4a«*    «,««  f^^»^^A  ;»   rk^4-,.-k.E^«    1QAO    A.«  4.i,«  jcetolved.  That  masmuch  as  the  demands  of  the 

ject,  was  foi-med  m  October,  1869,  for  the  present  constitution  re<iuire  the  payment  of  the  canal 

avowed  purpose  of  securmg  reform  in  the  Sebt  within  the  next  six  years,  we  believe  that  the 

management  of  these  great  public  works.     A  true  interests  of  the  State  require  that  the  aaid  debt 

convention  was  held  by  members  of  this  body  he  funded  to  an  extent  over  a  period  of  not  leas  than 

and  other  delegates,  at  Rochester,  on  ite  19th  *^?;^*?!^y®*"'  ^^.  ?^t^.  ?«*.  *^«  ♦^^^'f^^^i  ^^^  ^ 

«^x«  V    w*  x>«w|^»w«a,  «w  *    v/  ^v«.,  v*x  «««  *w«»x  redivided  to  a  pomt  which  will  retain  the  business, 

of  January.     Many  speeches  were  made  de-  ^h^oh,  under  the  present  excessive  toll-sheet,  is 

mandmg  reforms  m  the  rep^inng  and  the  gen-  being  forced  into  other  channels. 
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Soon  after,  a  bill  was  introduced^  in  the 
Senate  and  carried  throagh  the  Legislature, 
abolishing  the  (Contracting  Board  and  the 
whole  system  of  repairing  the  canals  bj  con- 
tract. Under  the  provisioiu  of  this  act,  per- 
sons already  having  contracts  conld  surrender 
them,  and  the  Oanal  Board,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  could 
at  any  time  *^  cancel  and  annul  any  contract  or 
contracts  for  repairs  of  the  canals  heretofore 
made,  by  a  resolation  to  be  entered  in  the 
minutes  of  the  said  board."  The  duty  of  keep- 
ing the  canals  in  repair,  and  superintending 
their  genertd  condition,  is  imposed  upon  this 
same  Canal  Board.  Not  only  was  the  waste- 
ful system  of  repairing  the  canals  by  contract 
done  away  with,  but  the  tolls  on  the  most 
important  articles  transported  were  reduced 
50  per  cent.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  against  the  State  on  ac- 
count of  the  canals.  A  beginning  was  thus 
made  for  a  reform  in  the  management  of  these 
works  which  had  been  loudly  called  for  during 
many  years.  The  Commercial  Union  did  not 
remain  satisfied  with  what  was  thus  far  ac- 
complished, but  issued  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple in  June,  and  in  July  held  a  second  conven- 
tion at  Rochester,  which  adopted  a  large  num- 
ber of  resolutions  demanding  still  further  im- 
proTements. 

The  canals  of  the  State  are  now  900  miles 
long  in  the  aggregate,  and  connect  the  great 
lakes,  by  way  of  Buffalo  and  Oswego,  with  the 
Hudson  River  at  Albany.  The  tolls  are 
pledged  by  the  constitution  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  paying,  first,  for  their  maintenance, 
supervision,  and  management ;  second,  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  State  on  their  account; 
third,  to  reimburse  the  Treasury  for  the  taxa- 
tion upon  the  people ;  and  four&,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  government.  The  tonnage  of  mer- 
chandise carried  through  them  in  1869  ex- 
ceeded by  over  1,000,000  tons  the  capacity  of 
all  the  vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  Kew 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New 
Orleans,  and  San  Francisco.  The  tolls  the  same 
year  amounted  to  $1,278,507.62.  The  principal 
rival  linos  of  transportation  are  the  Erie  and 
the  New  York  Central  Railroads.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  total  ton- 
nage movement  over  the  New  York  State  ca- 
nals. New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  Erie 
Railway,  each  from  1860  to  1669,  inclusive : 


Kew-Yoik  State  GaaalB $80,710,889 

New-York  Central  Bailroad 87,608,697 

XrieBaUway 66,181,1 


The  following  shows  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  the  three  lines: 

MIlM. 

wo 

508 
898 

$188,416,488      i^ 

The  total  number  of  tons  moved  one  mile 
on  all  the  canals  and  railroads  in  the  State,  in 
the  ten  years  from  1860  to  1869,  inclusive,  was 
19,662,598,762;  of  this  amount  the  canals, 
with  an  average  season  of  less  than  seven  and 
one-half  months  in  each  year,  transported 
48^  per  cent.,  or  very  nearly  one-half,  and 
all  uie  railroads,  in  operation  the  whole  time, 
transported  51-^  per  cent  In  several  of  these 
years  the  canals  transported  more  freight  in  the 
seven  and  one-half  months  than  all  the  railroads 
in  the  State  did  in  the  whole  twelve  months. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the 
total  amount  of  work  done  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  80,  1870;  also,  the 
amount  of  work  remaining  to  be  done  on  all 
existing  contracts  upon  t£e  New-York  State 
canals  under  supervision  of  the  Engineer  De- 
partment : 


NAHX  or  CANAL. 


Brie 

Champlain 

Black  Bl7er 

O0wei;o 

Chenango 

Chemnnff 

Cayuga  and  8eneciL 

BaldwioBvUle 

Qenesee  Valley 


Total  for  ordinary  and  extiaor* 
dinary  repairs 


Am't  done  d«r*g 
flacmljTMr. 


$80S,195  3» 

218,301  89 

58,956  00 

70,568  09 

88,146  46 

70,846  60 

66,865  75 

8,913  70 

186,884  67 


$1,549,663  26 


to  b«  done. 


$884,649  SS 
308,785  00 
S3,471  23 
154,747  75 
83,722  25 
28,222  90' 
18,601  00 

65,820  00 


$1,861,019  85 


TEAR. 

Kav  York  SUU 
Cirnalt. 

N«w  York  Omt'l 

lUtlRMd. 

■ito  Bidlw»f. 

Toiu  moTvd  tm» 
mlla. 

Tom  moved  <m« 
mllo. 

Ton*  mOTod  OM 
mil*. 

I860 

809,684,596 
868,628,507 

1,123,648,480 

1,084,180,088 
871,835,150 
848,915,779 

1,012,448,084 
958,862,968 

1,038,761,268 
919,158,611 

199,281,892 
287,898,974 
296,968,498 
812,195,796 
814,081,410 
364,998,696 
831,076,547 
868,180,606 
866,199,786 
474,419,720 

214,084,895 

1861 

851,850,127 

1862 

851,092,285 

1868 

406,670.861 

1884 

1865 

432,013,644 
888,567,218 

18B6 

478,485,772 

1887. 

549,888,422 

1868 

505,699,225 

I860 

817,820,190 

9,469,708,428 

8,166,784,355 

4,619,790,173 

Vol.  X.— 85  a 


The  canal  deht,  amounting  to  over  $9,000,- 
000,  will  all  fall  due  in  1878,  or  sooner.  A 
hill  passed  the  Legislature  for  the  funding  of 
this  indehtedness,  hut,  heing  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  approval  at  the  election  in 
l^ovember,  it  was  rejected.  The  questioik  of 
devising  some  means  for  navigating  the  canals 
by  steam  has  attracted  much  attention,,  but  has 
not  found  a  solution. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Judiciary 
article  of  the  constitution,  an  election  was 
held  on  the  17th  of  May  for  a  chief  justice  and 
six  associate  justices  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
each  party  being  allowed  to  put  only  four  cnn- 
didatcs  for  associate  justices  in  the  field.  The 
Bepublicans  met  at  Rochester  on  the  28th  of 
April,  and  nominated  Henry  K  Selden  for 
Chief  Justice,  and  Charles  J.  Folger,  Charles 
Andrews,  Charles  Mason,  and  Robert  S.  Hale, 
for  Associates.  Thoy  also  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

lU»olv€dy  That  the  Republican  party  of  New  York 
la  determined  to  presertre  the  purity  of  the  judicial' 
office,  and  that  we  present  to  the  people  of  the  State 
onr  candidatea  for  Judges  of  the  Court  of  AppealH, 
with  the  confidence  that  the^  will  brinf  to  their  offices 
the  high  qualLfloations  of  mind  and  character  which< 
those  should  possess  who,  in  the  court  of  last  resort, 
interpret  laws  which  aifeot  the  property,  the  life,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  citizen. 

J^tolve^j  That  while  we  recognize  that  this  i^  not 
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the  place  to  make  a  declaration  of  political  princi-    necessary  revenu^  and  that  the  present  system  of 


fi^i  ■■■  ■  infiTii    A\z«    wttAV    A&4MOWA  AVbftA    m^\^M,\^^A^^A     —SIT    wiB«aa^#w    ^w  MM's^  ^iT*     v&a«^    a  WW  VTA     HAAV     ^^x^WA^^m    WMbtx*      vaA«bV|    %^^«^wa^v    AAA     ^x^   «aaa 

is  at  its  head,  and  we  heartily  pledge  ourselves  to  as  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the  Govenunent  may 

sustain  him  in  his  efforts  to  restore  economy  in  onr  reonire,  free  trade  is  the  tme  policy  of  the  oonntiy. 
affairs,  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  Government,  and  to        JSttolved^  That  we  demand  the  simnlif  cation  of  our 

secure  the  administration  of  equal  laws  in  all  our  re-  system  of  internal  revenue,  the  abolition  of  Qseless 

latlons  and  liberties.  and  inquisitorial  taxes,  and  the  reduction  of  the 

rru..rk-.^-i.-«.:^i.;i43     jr    at?  m ^-u  whole  volume  of  taxation  now  in  excess  of  the  "Wants 

.  TheDeniocrat8nominatedbandfordE.Ch^^^  ^f  ^^  Govemmentand  the  exigencies  of  the  pablio 

for  Chief  Justice,  and  William  F.  Allen,  Martin  credit. 

Grover,  Rufas  W.  Peckham,  and  Charles  A.        Betolvedy  That  a  well-regulated  license  system  has 

Rapallo,  for  Associates,  and  adopted  the  fol-  been  demonstrated  to  be  in  the  interwt  of  twnpcrance 

1ai^;««»  ^Aii/>inf:/xn  .  *nd  good  morals,  and  that  prohibition,  whether  by 

lowing  resolution :  g^K  ^  1^^  legilaUon,  is  In  violation  of  personal 


That  the  past  history  of  the  radical  party 

..  „  tin  denouncing  the  recent  acts  of  Congress, 

sion  to  declare  that  the  high  mission  of  the  Pemo-  interfering  with  State  elections  and  intimidating  for- 

cratio  party  has  been  and  is  to  maintain  and  uphold  eigners  seeking  citizenship,  as  part  of  a  Tast  scneme 

a  fearless  and  incorruptible  judiciary,  faithful  to  the  of  usurpation  and  tyranny  intended  to  suppress  the 

constitution  and  true  to  the  high  offices  of  justice,  right  of  tree  elections  ana  to  perpetuate  the  corrupt 

and  that  fnithful  to  this  mission  we  present  to  the  riuers  at  Washington  against  tne  will  of  the  people, 

electors  of  the  State  the  candidates  this  day  nomi-  Sseolvid,  That  we  rejoice  at  the  downfitU  or  the 

natod^  as  men  conforming  to  the  severest  standard  of  imperial  dynasty  of  France,  and  trust  that  on  its 

judicial  integrity  and  purity,  and  fitted  to  sustain  and  ruins  a  republic  will  be  firmly  established ;  and  we 

elevate  the  cnaraoter  of  our  highest  court,  strengthen  express  the  earnest  hope  that  the  people  of  Germany, 

it  as  a  bulwark  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  fiber-  having  by  heroic  bravery  and  brifiiant  achievements 

ties  of  citixens,  of  arms  snown  their  oven»'helming  power  and  ability 

The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  to  resist  and  repel  the  assaults  of  their  enemies,  wil^ 

entire  Democratic  ticket,  and  Folger  and  An-  ^^^^^^;^^^lt^^^^ 

drews,  of  the  Republican  nominees.    The  en-  cause  of  civilisation  and  progress, 

tire  vote  cast  for  Chief  Justice  was  -891,478,  of  Be$oUed^  That  our  sym^a^cs  and  our  hopes  are 

which  Church  received  289,685,   and  Selden  ^^th  Ireland,  Cuba,  and  with  all  subject  dependen- 

Ifil  7fiR  mnVin«»  thft  fftrmAr'a  mainritv  AT  ftQT  ®*®*  everywhere  which  seek  to  be  relieved  from  a 

ioi,7«N  maKing  tne  lormer  s  majority  »T,»yT.  domination  alien  to  their  soil  and  hostile  to  the  in- 

The  difference  m  the  number  of  votes  received  ^erests  of  their  people,  and  that  we  condemn  the  ac- 

by  the  other  candidates  of  the  Jtwo  parties  was  tion  of  the  Federal  Government  in  withholding  ftom 

nearly  as  great.  Cuba  all  moral  support,  and  actively  uding  its  ene- 

The  regular  Democratic  Convention  for  the  °"Sf  •  ,,-,,,,,.       ^  ^.      .  .    .,     -rr  ..  .. 

nommatlonof  Sta^  oiBcers  wa.  held  at  Boch-  BtS^/'^oSi^f  o/Mir^Sk^  Cdl^' ^"r. 

ester  on  tne  2l8t  or  September.    John  1.  ±loif-  tractors  accustomed  to  abject  obedience  and  a  low 

man  was  renominated  for  Governor,  Allen  C.  rate  and  scale  of  personal  comfort^  is  detrimental  to 

Beach    -      -■             -  -                  .  .        -^  .,    3,    ..       ,,      ,         ^..    ,     _.      , 

Nichols 

George 

and  Solomon  Schen  for  State-Prison  Inspector.  Jty  laws  anci  now  sufl^ring  imprisonment  therefor, 

The  platform  adopted  was  as  follows :  the  laws  of  justice  and  the  important  obiecta  of  the 

ResoUtd,  That  the  present  Federal  Administration  J?^^  having  been  attained,  we  beUeve  diat  at  this 

has  come  short  of  the  expectations  of  its  own  friends  '^™5  «?  "tension  of  clemency  would  be  consistent 

and  of  its  obUgations  to  the  people,  and  faUs  to  com-  T^\  the  dipitv  of  our  Government  and  its  regard 

mand  public  cSnfidenoe.    Its  inabflity  to  devise  an  for  international  obligations.                       v  i.  v  . 

intelligent  financial  policy  and  the  restoration  of  a  ^:^i^±J^?L""  T„X  wl^n^^^^^ 

sound^urrency;  itsVailure  to  relieve  the  internal  f '!  f«^ Jfi^.SlXV?,t^«^^^^ 

revenue  system  of  oppressive^andc^^^^  ^^^*cd  dSffeSe^^^^^^                ^truf  In^fc^^'g 

theprindple 
'  ,  wnfle  BUS* 
people. 

temi'ol^u;' office 'SFuSwo';^^  menTiU  m^dn'toT.^;;  "^  vi<^  -d  P«"P*ri^  ^r  all. 

of  taxes  to  an  extent  largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  The  Republican  Convention  was  held  in  the 

necessary  to  py  the jnterost  on  the  public  debt  and  g^^  ^ity  just  one  week  later,  when  tii©  M- 

the  expenses  of  the  Oovernmont :  its  feeble  and  un-  i^„.   „  «l«ii«4.:^««  ^r^.^  «;io>^»J^  . 

defined  foreign  policy,  and  the  uidisguised  want  of  lowing  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

harmony  between  the  Executive  ana  Congress,  are  The  Bepublicans  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  oon- 

proofs  of  its  incapacity  to  manage  our  public  affairs  vention  assembled,  report  to  the  people  the  foUbow* 

for  the  public  good,  wnile  its  enorts  to  interfere  im-  ingresolutions : 

properly  with  the  states,  and  to  hinder  immigrants  jSeaolved,  That  the  national  Administration  under 
from  other  lands  from  assuming  the  obUgations  President  Grant  has  in  all  respects  kept  faith  with 
of  citizens,  and  its  use  of  military  force  in  many  the  people,  and  ftilly  establishea  its  title  to  their  con- 
instances  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  voters,  is  an  fldence  ana  support  by  reducing  the  national  debt  by 
evidence  of  its  willmgness  to  degrade  the  rights  the  unparallelea  financial  achievement  of  paying  in 
of  the  people  and  to  violate  the  sound  principles  of  eighteen  months,  in  addition  to  all  aooroing  Intereat. 
free  government.  $120,000,000  of  principal ;  by  restoring  the  national 
B^gohedy  That  our  tariff  of  duties,  like  all  taxes,  credit  at  home  and  abroad,  and  with  rapid  strides 
should  have  the  one  only  Uwful  purpose  of  obtaining  bringing  near  the  restoration  of  specie  payment ;  by 
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largely  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  country  under  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  their  several  localitieS| 

diminished  taxation  through  the  honest  enforcement  they  also  by  a  migority  of  votes  should  have  tiie 

of  the  laws,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  decreasing  right  to  prohibit  such  sales. 

the  expenses  of  the  Government  and  of  the  collection  .Betolv^lj  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  honorable  citi- 
of  the  revenue :  by  providing  for  the  relief  of  the  sens  and  the  firm  determination  of  the  Republican 
people  from  eighty  millions  of  existing  taxation  and  party  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box  in 
so  limiting  the  saojects  of  revenues  as  to  lighten  the  such  a  form  that  the  vote  of  eyerj  lawful  elector  shall 
burdens  or  all  classes  of  the  people  ^  by  maintaining  count  as  it  is  cast  and  not  be  nullified  by  .fraud  or 
honorable  peace  with  all  nations,  while  carefully  vin-  crime ;  that  we  demand  the  enforcement  of  all  laws, 
dicating  our  own  rights  and  advancing  the  name  and  and  espedally  such  as  have  been  enacted  by  Con- 
honor  of  the  American  people  among  the  nations  of  gress,  and  maj  be  enacted  in  the  Federal  Courts, 
the  earth ;  by  so  dealing  with  the  Indian  tribes  as  to  which  are  designed  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the 
ayert  tJie  chronic  wars  which  have  hitherto  drawn  naturalization  and  election  laws  of  the  country ;  that, 
deeply  from  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  country ;  laying  aside  all  individual  preferences,  the  Bepub- 
by  providing  a  system  for  funding  the  national  debt  licans  of  New  York  will  with  one  heart  and  one  mind 
b^  which  its  interest  will  be  largely  diminished  and  strive  to  redeem  our  State  from  the  rule  of  those 
a  just  portion  of  the  burden  carried  over  to  the  fast-  whose  power  was  first  obttdned  by  fraudulent  votes 
growing  population  of  the  future ;  b^  encouraging,  and  by  a  dishonest  count  of  votes  which  were  never 
and  finally  securing  the  adoption  of  that  constitu-  polle<l. 
tional  amendment  by  which  the  rights  and  liberties 

of  all  classes  of  citizens,  without  regard  to  past  con-  Stewart  L.  Woodford  was  nominated  for 

ditions,  are  placed  by  the  fundamental  law  on  a  foot-^  GoTemor,  Sigismund  Kaufmann  for  lieaten- 

thf  febirsutis^^^meilu^^des^^^^  ant^Govemor,    Abel  W.  Palmer   for  Oomp- 

jultl^  to  all,  permLSiT^p^  toX^countr^'SSid  ^roller,  Absalom  Nelson  and  Alexander  Barldy 

these  it  has  done  without  diaphiy,  but  with  a  firm  for  Oanal  Commissioners,  and  John  Farknurst 

and  quiet  hand  that  gives  promise,  by  continued  for  Inspector  of  State  Prisons, 

progress  in  the  same  direction,  of  sure  prosperity  The  election  took  place  on  the  8th  of  No- 

"i^/irThi?ttTpub!rcin,oftheUnitod8ute.  Tember  when  all  the  Democratic  0!Uididi|te8 

of  America  send  congratuhitions  to  the  United  States  ^©re  chosen  by  about  30,000  miyonty.     Ihe 

of  Germany,  and  heartily  Join  with  our  German  total  vote  for  Governor  was  769,864,  of  which 

brethren  in  rejoicing  at  the  righteous  victories  of  the  Hoflftnan  received  899,532,  and  Woodford  366,- 

Fatherland,  and  fondly  trust  that  the  brave  people  435,    j^mes  S.  Graham,  Labor  Reform  candi- 

:^^^^:rfr^^titu^^^\l.l  ^n  "  u^^.  "'"  ^ate,  received  1,907  votes,  and  Myron  H.  Clark, 

JSetolvtd,  That  we  have  seen,  with  unmingfed  joy.  Temperance  candidate,  l,4o9.     Ihe  miyonty 

a  new  republic  of  France,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  of  Hoffman  over  Woodford  was  88,096.     Of 

imperial  rule  and  the  swift  destruction  of  a  usurper's  the  31  members  of  Congress  representing  the 

cUun  to  dhrnastio  power.  g^^^  ^g  ^^^  Democrats  and  16  Repnblicans. 

Beao^M.  That  we  smcerely  sympathize  with  the  rru    t    Ji  T  Z.     ^  Vo^^           •  *    *»^f"«'**^— »• 

people  of  Cuba  in  their  struggle  for  liberty  agamst  a  The  Leg^slatwe  of  1871  consists  of  17  Demo- 

despotic  government,  in  whose  administration  they  crats  and  14  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and  65 

have  no  share.  Democrats  and  68  RepabHcaas  in  the  House. 

Setalved.  That  the  pomocratic  State  administration  Qn  September  80,  1869,  the  total  funded 

has  not  shown  itself  entitled  to  the  confidence  or  a^^x  ^jy+if^  q*««.«>  ^^Jaaq  o«k  qa«  ah  Ai^^^^i^A 

support  of  the  people  of  this  State,  because  it  has  put  ^^^J'.f  **^®  ^^^^  ^"  $48,265,806.40,  claanfied 

itself  into  the  nands  of  the  close  and  irresponsiole  aa. follows : 

political  corporation  which  has  so  long  ruled  the  city  €te„er«l  ftmd $4,004,686  40 

of  New  York  and  made  the  wealth  and  power  of  that  GontlDgent 88^00 

city  subserve  only  to  its  own  selfish  and  corrupt  pur-  Canal WW  WW .../...'.'.......!!  13,664,780  00 

poses,  and  is  now  seeking  to  make  the  State  itself  a  Bounty 25,968,000  00 

vridcrfieldfor  the*  same  abuses  and  corruptions.  Be- 

cause  it  has  so  mismanaged  the  canals  of  the  State  Total 948,966,800  40 

that,  while  the  expenses  are  largely  increased  the         rv      a     a      v       oa    io>ta    av     x^*  1   ^ a^a 

revenues  are  nearly   destroyed,  anS  deficits  have  ,  On  September  80,   1870,  the  total  funded 

taken  the  place  of  the  annual  surplus  of  more  than  debt  was  $88,641,606.40,  classified  as  follows: 

$2,000,000,  while  the  tolls  have  been  reduced  with  Geneial  ftmd $4,040,096  40 

such  unjust  discrimination  as  to  confer  the  chief  bene-  Ck>Dtlngent 68,000  00 

fits  upon  the  products  of  the  other  States,  while  many  Canal 11,966,680  00 

Sroducts  of  our  own  States  are  unrelieved.  Ithasbur-  Bounty. 99,667,000  00 

ened  the  canals  with  a  host  of  unnecessary  ofilcers,  m.*^                                     *«m  011  aoa  40 

it  has  permitted  the  State  chums  for  damages  to  be  ""^ •oo,w**,ww  w 

revived  for  the  benefit  of  its  partisans,  and  is  seek-  The  foSowing  statement  shows  the  amount 

JSfenuesTthS  Sutet^eThoSteVtr  t^!  of  tiie  State  debt  on  September  80,  1870,  after 

payers  of  the  State  alone,  while  other  States  will  deduotmg  the  unapplied  balances  of  the  smk- 

reap  the  chief  benefits  of  the  change ;  and  because  it  ing  funds  at  that  date : 

has  uphold  with  all  its  power  the  acknowledffed  b»Ui»o-.          a        id«dftr 

frauds  Mid  crimes  upon  the  baUot-box,  through  which  q^^  f^^  .$4,040,096  40     $1,008,976  74      $a,Kl^060  66 

It  has  been  elevated  to  power  and  enabled  to  mis-  Contingent..       68,000  00          17,999  91             60,007  79 

govern  the  State.  CanalT; . ....  11,966,680  00       9,149,884  61         9,816,696  89 

SetoUed,  That  the  common-school  system  of  the     Bonnty 99,667,000  00      8,066,609  68       19,611,800  42 

State  must  be  maintained,  and  that  we  condemn  all  -     '       •    '                       ■                      ~ 

appropriations  for  the  establishment  or  maintenance  fw,64i,«»  40    f6,«B,4iiS  14     9»,4fl9,i44  90 

of  sectarian  schools  or  institutions  as  hostile  to  the  The  State  debt,  on  September  80.  1860, 

lP!fLllt^%r^:J:i°.^^^^^^^      "^^  '*^"^  ^^'""^  S^h%^tJSSSStJS|rarS^^^^               $84,848,086  78 

and  equality  It  secures  to  alL  On  September  80, 18TO,  to... ^,409,144  96 

Betolvtd^  That  so  long  as  the  people  of  towns,  yil-  "  ! 

lages,  and  cities,  have  we  right  by  law  to  license  the    Showing  a  reduction  of. $9,488,891  47 
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The  receipts  of  the  public  Treasury,  on  ac- 
count of  all  funds  except  the  Canal  and  Free- 
School  Funds,  for  the  fiscal  year,  amounted  to 
$13,846,258.39,  and  the  expenditures  to  $14,- 
787,804.98. 

The  gross  raluation  of  taxable  property  in 
the  State  for  the  year  was  $1,967,001,180. 
The  total  State  tax  amounted  to  $14,285,976, 
being  something  over  seven  mills  on  the  dol- 
lar. The  appointment  of  thre^  commissioners 
to  revise  the  laws  for  the  assessment  and  col- 
lection of  taxes  was  authorized  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1870,  and  David  A.  Wells,  George 
W.  Cuyler,  and  Edwin  Dodge,  were  appointed 
by  the  Governor  as  such  commissioners.    The 


report  was  made  to  the  Legislature  in  Febru- 
ary, 1871. 

There  are  several  new  public  institutions  in 
course  of  construction  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  The  Hudson  Biver  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  at  Ponghkeepsie,  will  accommodate 
400  patients  when  completed.  The  WHlard 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Ovid  is  in  limited 
operation,  and  has  338  patients.  The  Buffalo 
State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  has  been  located 
on  200  acres  of  land  given  by  the  city.  The 
prisons  are  still  a  source  of  expense  to  the  State. 
The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  and 
earnings  of  the  three  prisons  for  the  past  two 
years: 


1S6S. 

SUvSing. 

Avtank- 

CUnton. 

FwMd*. 

Aqrlm. 

ToidL 

BxDendltares 

$861,088  67 
964,099  1% 

$171,016  81 
1^,717  SI 

$817,809  70 
967,S66  79 

$96,866  96 
4,064  01 

$18,954  99 

•  •  •  « 

$879.919  26 

Btt-rningv  .'.........-'> ,■,- 

664,UPr  68 

DeficiendoB 

$86,968  46 

$861,901  78 
^017  96 

$42,S86  10 

$166,979  10 
181,697  04 

$60,069  91 

$805,906  06 
974,157  66 

$91,779  96 

$99,668  66 
4,8:^0  47 

$13,964  99    1  «92^0fii  m 

isro. 

ExDcnditurcB 

$19,078  87 

•  •  • . 

$8m««1157 

Earnfaigs 

700,198  0 

Dcflclenciefi 

$71,888  88 

$86,98146 

$31,747  63 

$18,989  18 

$19,076  87 

$176,417  95 

The  question  of  abolishing  the  contract  sys- 
tem of  prison-labor  occupied  much  attention, 
both  in  the  Legislature  and  out,  and  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  investigate  the  whole 
subject,  whose  report  was  to  be  submitted  in 
1871. 

The  number  of  insurance  companies  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  State  Insurance  De- 
partment, on  December  1,  1870,  was  276,  as 
follows : 

New-York  Joint  stock  Are  infnrance  companiei 106 

New-Tork  matnal  Insarance  companies 10 

New- York  marine  insurance  companies 9 

New-York  life  insurance  companies ^ 

Fire  insurance  companies  of  other  States 67 

Marine  insurance  companies  of  other  States 9 

Life  insurance  companies  of  other  States 80 

Casualty  Insurance  companies  of  other  States 8 

Foreign  insurance  companies 0 

Total 9TO 

The  total  amount  of  stocks  and  mortgages 
held  by  the  department  for  the  protection  of 
policy-holders  of  life  and  casualty  insurance 
companies  of  this  State,  and  of  foreign  insur- 
ance companies  doing  business  within  it,  was 
17,412,567,  as  follows : 

For  protection  of  policy-holders  sfenerally,  in  

life  insurance  companies  of  this  State $4,469,917  00 

For  protection  of  registered  policy-holders,         . 
exclusively 1»6B0,6B0  00 

For  protection  of  casualty  policy-holders,  ex- 
cluBlvely 98,000  00 

For  protection  of  Are  policy-holders  in  fbr- 
efgn  insurance  companies 1,048,000  00 

For  protection  of  Hie  polioy-holden  in  for- 
eign insurance  companies 816,000  00 

Total  deposit $7,419,507  00 

On  October  1st  there  were  61  banks  doing 
business  under  State  laws,  whoso  outstanding 
circulation  was  (2,258,987.50.  There  were,  at 
the  same  time,  133  savings-banks,  with  assets 
estimated  at  $220,000,000. 

A  State  Reformatory  has  been  established 


at  Elmira,  for  which  $75,000  were  appropri 
ated  by  the  last  Legislature. 

The  work  on  the  new  capitol  at  Albany  has 
only  proceeded  as  far  as  the  completion  of  the 
foundation  and  basement,  and  the  expense  has 
reached  $1,612,784.98. 

The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  at  the 

Sort  of  N'ew  York  during  the  year  was  211,190, 
istributed  as  follows :  From  Ireland,  64,163 ; 
England,  23,840;  Scothmd,  10,781;  Wales, 
545;  total  British  Islands,  98,779;  from  Can- 
ada, 84;  Nova  Bootia,  28;  Germany,  72,868; 
France,  2,210;  Switzerland,  537;  Holland, 
525;  Belpum,  88;  Sweden,  11,549;  Norway, 
2,678 ;  Denmark,  2,441 ;  Italy,  2,081 ;  Russia, 
438,  or,  together  with  Poland,  1,110;  "West 
Indies,  140;  East  Indies,  13;  Australia,  9;  Af- 
rica, 11;  Central  America,  24;  Mexico,  87; 
Japan,  1;  Turkey,  20;  South  America,  84; 
Portugal,  5 ;  and  Greece,  14. 

Bunng  the  fifteen  years  from  1855  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1870,  the  number  of  emigrants  landed 
at  Castle  Garden  was  2,840,928.    Their  desti- 
nation, as  stated  by  them,  was  as  follows : 
N.  Y.  and  nndecided.  979,967 

KASTXBIT  STATES. 

Maine 4,018 

New  Hampshire 9^ 

Vermont 4,406 

MassftdinsetU 111,199 

Bhode  Island 91,480 

Connecticut 80,160 

Total  Eas^n  S  totes .  188,006 

COUTKAX  BTAISB. 

Now  Jersey 68,100 

Pennsylvania 994,880 

Maryland 18,068 

Delaware 9,011 

Dis't  of  Colombia . .     9,199 

Totol  Centn  States  .817,169 

The  following  is  ^e  Federal  census  of  New 
York  for  the  years  1870  and  1860 : 


Ohio 190,498 

Hicblgan 69,306 

Indiana 99,676 

Illinois 918«816 

Wisconsin 191,680 

Minnesoto 99,860 

Iowa 44JH6 

Missoorl 44.800 

Kansas 6.069 

Nebiaska 4,198 

Totol  Northwest 
Stotes 604,899 


PACmO  STATKS  AHD 


S^EASTBBN  BTATSS.. 
S^WKSnilir  BTATSS . . 
rOKBlWX  OOtTSTTBlSS 


47,119 
18,444 
66,917 
78,V» 
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COUNTIES. 

Altenj 

AJlegoany 

Broome 

Gattanngns 

C»yiig» 

Ch&tanqaa 

Chenran;; 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Colambia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Bntcheaa 

Erie 

Bsaex * 

Franklin 

Falton 

Oeneeee. .  ^.. . ..-. 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

KinsB 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 

Mon^omeiy 

New  York. 

Niaeara 

Oneida 

Onondaga  

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans , 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Potnam 

Ooeens 

Kensselaer 

Richmond 

Bockland 

St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectadj 

Schoharie 

Schnyler 

Seneca 

Stenben 

Snffolk 

SnIIiTan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington 

Wa^iie 

Westchester 

Wyoming 

Yates 

Total 


isro. 


I860. 


1X8,068 
40^4 
44,107 
48,900 
50,549 
59,888 
85,961 
40,588 
47,048 
47,006 
95,174 
49,973 
74,0(9 

178,606 
90,049 
80,271 
97,064 
81,608 
81,833 
9,960 
80,932 
65,415 

419,927 
98,700 
88,810 
48,529 

117,867 
84,467 

949,541 
60,4?X) 

110,009 

104,144 
45,108 
80,901 
97,689 
77,049 
48,969 
15,490 
78,804 
99,549 
88,029 
95.913 
84,075 
61,529 
91,847 
88,840 
18,980 
27,828 
67,717 
46.994 
84,546 
80,573 
83,180 
84,075 
99,601 
49,609 
47,711 

194.099 
90,169 
19,506 


4,874,708 


118,917 
41,881 
85,006 
48,886 
66,767 
68,499 
96,017 
40,984 
46,735 
47,179 
96,994 
49,465 
64.041 

141,971 
28.214 
20,887 
1^,169 
89,180 
31,930 
8,094 
40,601 
69,825 

979,129 
98,580 
80.546 
48,546 

100,648 
80,866 

818,669 
50,399 

105,809 
00,686 
44,669 
68,819 
98,770 
76,908 
60,167 
14,009 
67,891 
86,898 
26,492 
2S,499 
88,688 
51,789 
90,002 
84,469 
18,840 
28,138 
66,690 
48,275 
82.385 
98,747 
81,409 
76,381 
81,484 
46,904 
47.789 
99,497 
81.968 
90,290 


8,880,785 


NORTH  CAROLINA.  The  reported  disor- 
ders  in  this  State  dnriog  the  year  have  been  of 
so  grave  a  character  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  €teneral  Government,  and  to  form  a 
topic  of  discassion  throughout  the  country. 
This  condition  of  affairs  has  been  produced  by 
the  alleged  outrages  of  the  ^^  Ku-klux,''  and  the 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  State  government 
to  suppress  them.  Many  complmnts  were 
made  to  the  State  government  by  peaceful 
citizens  who  were  the  victims  of  violence,  or 
threats  of  violence,  and  who  earnestly  sought 
the  protection  of  the  law.  A  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced by  the  civil  officers  in  attempt- 
ing to  bring  the  guilty  parties  to  Justice 
through  the  ordinary  process  of  the  courts. 
In  many  instances  grand  Juries  refused  to  find 
bills  against  the  offenders;  and,  when  they 
were  found  and  the  parties  arraigned,  frequent- 


ly the  jury,  either  through  sympathy  with  the 
accused,  or  fear  of  the  consequences,  failed  to 
convict.  "In  fine,''  the  Governor,  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  course  in  calling  out  the  military, 
says,  "there  was  no  remedy  for  these  ctvils 
through  the  civil  law,  and,  but  for  the  use  of 
the  military  arm,  to  which  I  was  compelled  to 
resort,  the  whole  fabric  of  society  in  the  State 
would  have  been  undermined  and  destroyed, 
and  a  reign  of  lawlessness  and  anarchy  would 
have  been  established.  The  present  State 
government  would  thus  have  failed  in  the 
great  purpose  for  which  it  was  created,  to  wit, 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  under  equal 
laws;  and,  necessarily,  tne  national  Govern- 
ment would  have  interfered,  and,  in  all  prob- 
ability, would  have  placed  us  again  and  for  an 
indefinite  period  under  military  rule.'' 

This  condition  of  affairs  led  the  Governor, 
early  in  March,  to  issue  the  following  procla- 
mation : 

ExBOUnVE  DSPABTMXJTT,  RaLBZOH,  ) 

March  7, 1870.         J 

By  virtue  of  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State,  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  passed 
at  the  present  seBslon  of  the  General  Assembly,  en- 
titled *^An  act  to  seoure  the  better  protection  of  life 
and  property,^'  ratified  the  99th  day  of  Januaiy,  1870, 
and  for  the  reason  that  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
county  of  Alamance  are  not  able  to  protect  the  citi- 
zens of  said  county  in  the  ei^ovment  of  life  and 
property,  I  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  the 
coimty  of  Alamance  is  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1869,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  engaged  in  teaching  a  school 
in  said  county,  was  taken  fh>m  his  house  by  a  band 
of  men  armed  and  discruised,  and  was  by  them  cruel- 
ly beaten  and  scourged. 

On  the  night  of  the  26th  of  February,  1870,  a  citizen 
of  sidd  county  was  taken  from  his  house  by  a  band 
of  men  armed  and  disffuised,  and  was  by  them 
hanged  by  the  neck  nntiihe  was  dead,  on  the  public 
square  in  the  town  of  Graham,  near  the  court-house. 

And  more  recently  the  postmaster  at  Company 
Shops,  in  said  county,  an  omcer  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  was  compelled  to  flee  the 
county,  and  while  absent  a  band  of  men  armed  and 
disguised  visited  his  house,  with  the  purpose,  doubt- 
less, of  taking  his  Ufe ;  and  this  witnin  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Federal  troops  stationed  in  said  county,  not 
to  overawe  or  intimidate  good  citizens,  but  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  to  protect  the  innocent  and  law- 
abiding. 

In  addition  to  these  cases,  information  has  been 
received  at  this  department  that  peaceable  and  law- 
abiding  citizens  or  the  county  axoresaid  have  been 
molested  in  their  houses,  have  been  whipped,  shot, 
scourged,  and  threatened  with  ftirther  visitations  or 
violence  and  outrage  unless  they  would  conform  to 
some  arbitrary  stwiaard  of  conduct  set  up  by  these 
disguised  assassins  and  murderers. 

I  have  issued  proclamation  after  proclamation  to 
the  people  of  the  dtate,  warning  offenaers  and  wicked 
or  misguided  violators  of  the  law  to  cease  their  evil 
deeds,  and,  by  leadin£[  better  Uvea,  propitiate  those 
whoso  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  law.  I  have  invoked 
public  opinion  to  aid  me  in  repressing  these  out- 
ran, and  in  preserving  peace  and  order.  I  have 
waited  to  see  if  the  people  of  Alamance  would  as- 
semble in  public  meeting  and  express  their  condem- 
nation of  such  conduct  by  a  portion  of  the  oitizene  of 
the  ooun^,  but  I  have  waited  in  vain.  No  meeting 
of  the  kind  has  been  hold.  No  expression  of  dis- 
approval even  of  such  conduct  by  the  great  bodv  of 
the  (utizens  has  yet  reached  this  department ;  out, 
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on  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  the  Uvea  of  cati-  ance,  if  ftnj)  as  in  his  Judgment  may  be  neces- 

xena  who  have  reported  these  crimoa  to  the  Ex-  gary  to  enforce  the  law." 

Sr  h^Sllve'd'^ha^riS;  ATc'i;tierof\l  .  A  large  number  of  persons  «ispected  of  be- 

oounty  are  ao  tarrUied  that  ther  dare  not  complain,  ing  implicated,  directly  or  mdirectJx,  in  tne 

or  attempt  the  arrest  of  criminals  in  their  midat.  commission  of  deeds  of  violence,  were  arrested 

The  civil  officers  of  the  county  are  silent  and  power-  by  Colonel  Kirk,  and  held  subject  to  military 

^' The  laws  must  be  maintained.     These  laws  aw  S^^^f '**I-      ^^J^*^^''  ^^  ^^?,  ^  ""^  t^"" 

over  all.    Every  citizen,  of  whatever  party  or  color,  o^ate  officers  produced  an  excitement  among 

must  be  absolutely  free  to  express  his  political  opin-  the  people.    The  Democrats  and  Conserva- 

ions,  and  must  bo  safe  in  his  own  b^use.  These  out-  tives  denounced  Governor  Holden  with  much 

rages  and  these  violations  of  law  must  and  ahall  bitterness,  asserting  that  the  accounts  of  dis- 

cease.  Cnminals  must  and  shall  be  brouffht  to  jnatice.  ^-wi/k»«  «rai.A  /.^«a*4-1v  ^•»a«.»a»««<>^   4-i««-f  ♦v^  ^;«<i 

The  whole  power  of  both  governments,  State  and  orders  were  greatly  exaggerated,  that  the  civil 

Federal,  ia  pledged  to  this,  and  thia  power  will  be  authonties  were  fufly  competent  to  preserve 

exerted.    Ciiminals  who  may  escape  to  countiea  ad-  order,  and  that  the  stringent  measures  adopted 

joining  Alamance  will  be  puraued,  and,  if  not  de-  were  unconstitutional  and  unjustifiable.     As 

nvered^up  by  the  civil  autfiorities  of  said  oounties,  ^^j    ^  ^    i^^^^  p^  ^f  jj^^ch,  the  Oonser- 

or  if  sheltered  or  protected  in  said  counties  with  the  „^aj„^„  ; „„««;!  «^  *i^.^.a  4-^  4.^^  J.^^^i^  ^^  ♦!,« 

knowledge  of  the  civil  authorities,  the  said  countiea  ^»*1^^,  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 

will  also  DC  declared  to  be  in  a atate  of  inaurrection.  State,  in  which  they  said :  "There  is  and  has 

I  earnestly  appeal  to  all  ^od  citizens  to  aid  the  been  no  armed  reaistanoe — ^no  uprising  of  the 

civil  authorities  in  mamtaining  peace  and  good  people — ^no   outbreaks   to  disturb  or  hinder 

onier,  and  to  support  me  m  nnr  purpose  to  protect  f^e  full  administration  of  the  civU  law.     Ve 

life  and  property  without  regard  to  party  or  color.  *«**  i»**uj»«wM«navu.  v*  i»u«  vxtx*  4»w        "  'j 

Bone  at  the  city  of  Kaleigh,  this  rth  day  of  March,  assert  that  there  is  not  a  county  m  the  State 

1870,  and  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  our  Indepen-  in  which  any  sheriff  or  other  peace-officer  may 

dence.                      w.  W.  HOLDEN,  Governor.  not  go  unattended,  and  with  perfect  safety, 

On  the  6th  of  Jane  another  proclamation  and  execute  any  process  upon  any  citizen  of 
was  issued  by  the  Governor,  relating  no  less  the  State.  It  is  true  that  murders  and  other 
than  seven  murders  in  ^Ye  different  counties,  outrages  have  been  committed,  but  they  have 
most  of  which  had  been  committed  in  the  not  been  confined  to  any  particular  locality  or 
month  of  May,  with  other  deeds  of  violence,  any  political  party;  and,  when  Governor  Ho)- 
all  of  which  were  alleged  to  have  been  per-  den  represented  to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
petrated  by  the  *'  Eu-klux."  Among  these  was  gress  tnat  these  acts  are  evidences  of  disloyalty, 
the  murder  of  John  W.  Stephenson,  a  Repnb-  he  is  guilty  of  a  wilful  libel  upon  a  people  whose 
lioan  Senator  from  Oaswell  County,  in  the  day-  rights  he  has  sworn  to  protect." 
time  in  the  court-house  at  Tanceyville,  where  And,  in  another  address  to  the  people  in 
a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  county  July  by  the  same  party,  it  was  asserted  that 
were  assembled,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Demo-  "it  is  very  generally  believed,  and  there  is 
cratic  party.  The  body  was  subsequently  found  much  ground  for  such  belief,  as  we  have  reason 
witJi  a  cord  around  the  neck,  but  no  clew  to  to  know,  that  this  armed  movement  has  been 
the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  was  discovered,  set  on  foot  by  preconcert  and  arraogement 
In  this  proclamation  large  rewards  were  offered  just  before  an  important  general  election  in 
for  the  arrest  of  the  murderers,  and  all  officers,  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  it  by 
civil  and  military,  were  urged  to  aid  in  bring-  intimidation,  or  defeatinff  it  entirely,  by  pro- 
ing  these  and  dl  other  offenders  to  justice ;  voking  the  people  to  a  violent  conflict  with  the 
and  especially  to  discountenance,  discourage,  armed  men  referred  to,  and  then  prodaiming 
and  repress,  all  organizations  of  men  who  ride  the  whole  State  in  insurrection." 
or  walk  at  night  in  disguise,  with  arms  in  their  On  the  16th  of  July,  immediately  after  the 
hands.  arrests,  which  caused  so  much  excitement,  had 
By  a  proclamation,  dated  July  8th,  the  Gov-  been  made,  writs  of  habeas  corpus  were  ob- 
emor  declared  Caswell  County  in  a  state  of  tained  from  Chi^f-Justiee  Pearson  of  the  Su- 
insorrection,  and  subsequently,  for  the  purpose  preme  Court  and  served  upon  Colonel  Kirk, 
of  maintaining  peace,  a  portion  of  the  mUitia  commanding  him  to  prodnce  four  of  the  ar- 
was  organized  under  command  of  Ool<mel  rested  parbes  in  court.  This  writ  Kirk  re- 
Kirk,  and  sent  into  the  disturbed  counties,  fhsed  to  obey,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  acting 
This  power  was  exercised  by  virtue  of  an  act  under  orders  from  the  Governor  not  to  deliver 
of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  at  the  session  up  the  prisoners  to  the  civil  authorities.  Upon 
of  1869-'70,  which  provides  that  the  ''  Gov-  this  refusal  of  Colonel  Kirk  to  make  return  to 
emor  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  the  writ,  Chief-Justice  Pearson  communicated 
whenever  in  his  judgment  the  civil  authorities  with  Governor  Holden  to  ascertain  whether  the 
in  any  county  are  unable  to  protect  its  citizens  course  of  Colonel  Kirk  was  in  accordance  witli 
in  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  property^  to  de-  his  orders,  and  received  the  following  reply  : 

dare  such  county  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrec-  

tion,  and  to  call  into  active  service  the  militia  Exwnmva  Omcx,  Balmoh,  My  19, 1870. 

of  the  State  to  such  an  extent  as  may  become  ^o  *  v^  w^S?'***'^  ^'  P*ab»of,  Cii^Jiut4c$  tf 

necessary  to  suppress  such  insurrection ;  and  gi^'^oiS^mminication  of  yesterday  eonoeming 

in  such  case  the  Governor  is  further  authoi-  the  arrests  made  by  Colond  Geo.  W.  Kirk,  together 

ized  to  call  upon  the  President  for  such  assist-  with  the  enclosed,  is  received. 
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I  ivipeetfnilf  reply:  That  Colonel  Geo.  W.  Kirk  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  with  certainty,  what 

made  tne  arrests  and  now  detains  the  prisoners  his  decision  will  be,  but  I  incune  to  the  opinion  that 

named  by  my  order.    He  was  instructed  flnnly  but  he  will  substantially  sustain  me.    There  are  throats 

respoctfully  to  decline  to  deliver  the  prisoners.    No  of  resistance,  whatever  his  opinion  may  be.    Colonel 

one  goes  before  me  in  respect  for  the  civil  law,  or  for  Kirk,  who  commands  at  Tancey  vUle,  apprehends  re- 

those  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforoe  it,  but  the  condition  sistanoe,  and  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  pnsoneis.    He 

of  Alamance  Conntv,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  has  860  resolute  men,  native  white  loyalists,  manv  of 

State,  has  been  ana  is  suoh  that,  though  reluctant  whom  are  ex-Federal  soldiers.     But  the  Ku-k1uz 

to  use  the  strong  powers  vested  in  me  by  law,  I  largely  outnumber  them  in  the  counties  referred  to, 

have  been  forced  to  declare  them  in  a  state  of  insur-  and,  if  they  should  take  the  field  and  be  joined  by 

rection.  others  from  other  oounties,  the  State  troops  would 

For  months  past  there  has  been  maturing  in  these  certainly  be  in  periL 
looalitie&  under  the  guidance  of  bad  ana  disloyal  I  have  in  Kaleigh  one  hundi'ed  colored  troops,  sixty 
men,  a  dangerous  secret  insurrection.  I  have  m-  white  troops,  and  at  Hillsborough  fifty  white  troops, 
voked  public  opinion  to  ud  me  in  suppressing  this  and  in  Gaston  County  one  company  of  sixty.  My 
treason!  I  have  issued  proclamation  after  procla*  wholeavulableforceisnotmore  than  six  hundred, 
tion  to  the  i>eople  of  the  State  to  break  up  these  un-  I  think  it  very  important  that  a  regiment  of  Fed- 
lawful  combinations !  I  have  brought  to  Dear  every  end  troops  be  at  once  sent  to  thitf  State,  ahd  that  the 
civil  power  to  restore  peace  and  order,  but  all  in  Federal  troops  now  here  be  ordered  to  come  to  my 
vun  1  The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  aid  promptly.  The  defeat  of  the  State  and  Federal 
States  and  of  this  State  are  set  at  naught ;  the  civil  troops  in  any  conflict  at  this  crisis  would  be  exceed- 
courts  are  no  longer  a  protection  to  life,  liberty,  and  ingly  disastrous.  It  may  be  that  the  crisis  will  pass, 
property ;  assassination  and  outrage  go  unpunished,  and  that  I  may  be  able  to  punish  the  guilty  without 
ana  the  civil  magistrates  are  inomidatea  and  are  encountering  resistance.  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty 
afraid  to  perform  thoir  functions.  in  this  emergency  to  acquaint  you  with  the  condition 

To  the  msjority  of  the  people  of  these  sections  of  things,  so  that  you  may  judge  of  the  expediency 

the  approach  of  night  is  like  the  entrance  into  the  of  ordering  that  I  be  further  aided  and  supported  by 

valley  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  the  men  dare  not  sleep  Federal  troons. 

beneath  their  roofs  at  night,  but,  abandoning  their  I  am  satisned  that  important  disclosures  will  be 
wives  and  little  ones,  wander  in  the  woods  until  made  as  to  the  Ku-klux  organization  during  the  prog- 
day,  ress  of  the  investigation  before  the  military.     It  ls 

Thus  civil  government  was  crumbling  around  me.  believed  fh>m  evidence  already  in  hand  that  ex-Presi- 

I  determined  to  nip  this  new  treason  in  the  bud.  dent  Johnson  is  at  the  head  of  the  order,  and  that 

By  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me  by  the  con*  General  Forrest  is  the  commander  for  Tennessee  and 

stitution  and  laws,  and  by  that  inherent  right  of  self-  North  Carolina.     The  organization  is  wide-spread 

preservation  which  belongs  to  all  governments,  I  and  numerous,  is  based  on  the  most  deadly  hostility 

nave  proclaimed  the  county  of  Alamance  in  a  state  to  the  reconstruction  acts,  and  is  in  all  respects  very 

of  insurrection.    Colonel  Geo.  W.  Kirk  is  command-  unfriendly  to  the  government  of  the  reconstructed 

ing  the  military  forces  in  that  county,  made  the  ar-  States  and  to  the  United  States, 

rests  referred  to  in  the  writ  of  habecu  eorpia^  and  now  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 

detains  the  prisoners  by  my  order.  Your  obedient  servant. 

At  this  time  I  am  satisfied  that  the  public  interests  W.  W.  HOLDEN,  Governor, 

reauire  that  these  military  prisoners  shall  not  be  de-  m       v*i.j.vt»      -j     j.        vj       />ii 

Hvered  up  to  the  civil  power.  To  which  the  President  replied  as  follows : 

I  devoutly  hope  that  the  time  may  be  short  when  Lova  Bbavob,  N.  J.,  Julf  99, 1870. 

ft  restoration  of  peace  and  order  ma;r  release  Akmance  Son,  W,  W.  MldM,  Oovetnor  of  NoHk  Carolina, 

County  from  the  presence  of  military  force  and  the  Dbab  Sib:  Your  favor  of  the  20th  inst.,  detailing 

enforcement  of  military  law.    When  that  time  shall  the  unsettled  and  threatening  condition  or  affairs  in 

arrive,  I  shall  promptly  restore  the  civil  power.  North  Carolina,  is  just  received,  and  I  will  telegraph 

\V.  W .  HOLDEN,  Governor.  to  the  Secretary  of  War  immediately  to  send  more 

A  mntinn  was    now  niftde  in  the  SimrAmA  troops  to  the  State  without  delay.    Tney  may  be  used 

A  motion  was   now  maae  in  ine  supreme  g^p^BB  violence  and  maintain  the  laws,  if  other 

Court  m  behalf  of  the  pnsoners  "  for  an  attach-  means  should  fail. 

ment  against  G.  W.  Kirk  for  failing  to  make  With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

retnra,'*  and  "  for  a  writ  to  be  directed  to  the  U.  S.  GBANT 

alieriif  of  some  county,  commanding  him  with  ^    .,    ^^ ,    *  t  i     xv       •  i        ^  i.i.    /^    _x 

the  power  of  the  county,  if  necessary,  to  take  On  the22d  of  July,  the  opinion  of  the  Ooort 

the  prisoners  out  of  the  hands  of  said  Kirk,  ^?3  ^"^l^J^  ^^^^'fi'^^T  ^^Tk  t^ 

and  have  him  before  the  chief  iustice  "          ^  aaid:    "The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  haiea$ 

While  these  oroceedinirs  were  nendinir  Gov-  ^^^^^'P^  ^"  **^*  ^^^  suspended  by  the  action  of 

>Y  iiiie  inese  proceeamgs  were  penaing,  ixov-  j^.   g^^,  ^^^^y .  ^.^^t  the  Governor  has  power 

emor  Holden  addressed  the  following  letter  to  "»  -"^w^uwuuj  ,  wj»w  wi^  w/t^wwx  ix«o  pvwvir 

President  Grant  asking  that  Federal  troops  be  ^^^J  ^^u^'^^'^^^f  \."J^  1*7  Jj'J?^'^ I! 

sent  into  the  State:                                  ^  county  to  be  m  a  state  of  insurrection,  to^^^^ 

_               -,                     T.T         /^              »  military  possession,  to  order  the  arrest  of  all 

SxxeuTivi  DxPAXTMBirr  of  North  Cabouna.,  )  ««»«.*..«*l.i^^»oA«a  ««*i  *r^  A^  oil  4^it{n<M  *ia/.<ia 

Ralbigh,  Julif  20, 1870.     f  suspected  persons,  and  to  do  all  things  neces- 

Toth4Pi'etidsntofth6  UnUed  States.  sary  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  but  he  has 

Sib:  I  have  declared  the  counties  of  Alamance  no  power  to  disobey  the  writ  of  liabtas  eorpus^ 

and  Caswell,  in  this  State,  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  or  to  order  the  trid  of  any  citizen^  otherwise 

I  have  power  to  do  thU  under  the  constitution  of  than  by  jury.    According  to  the  law  of  the 

this  State,  and  m  pursuance  of  laws  passed  by  the  t  _a    J„x,   /«4^^^   ^^.,1^  u^  :«  ^^^r^«  ^p  -u:- 

General  issembly.    I  have  embodied  a  considerable  ^»^^»  ^^^^h  action  would  be  m  excess  of  his 

number  of  the  militia,  have  occupied  the  counties  power. 

above  named,  and  have  made  a  number  of  important  The  motion  for  an  attaohmeni;  against  Oolo- 

arreits.    Four  of  the  persona  arretted  have  sued  out  nel  Kirk  was  denied,  on  the  ground  that  that 

^'L^J^;rai:^ti^:^^^^^n':n^.  omoer,  «tin^  nnder  orde«  ofthe  Executive  « 

Supreme  Court.    It  is  expected  that  the  Chief  Justice  oommander-m-ohief  of  the  mill  tia,  had  a    suffi- 

will  deliver  his  opinion  on  Friday,  the  88d  inst.  cient  excuse  '^  for  refusing  to  deliver  up  the 
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prisoners  to  the  cml  anthorities.     In  regard       I  deny  his  right  thiu  to  interfere  with  the  local 

to  the  second  branch  of  the  qnestion,  that  the  ^*^»  ™  murder  <meB.    I  hold  these  penons  under 

nnwAv  nf  thft  rnnntv  Ha  cRilAd  Ant  if  ntsM^tuuLrir  ^^  ^***®  ^*^*  '^^  ^"^^^  the  decision  of  Our  Supreme 

powe   ot  tne  county  De  caiiea  out  if  necessary  q^^^  j^^       ^^^  y^^^  jurisdiction  of  the  wbolo 

to  aid  the  shenff  in  takmg  the  petitioners  by  matter,  and  it  is  not  known  to  Jnd^  Brooks  in  what 

force  oat  of  the  hands  of  Kirk,  the  Court  was  manner  or  by  what  tribunal  the  pnsonera  will  be  ex- 

of  opinion  that  "  the  power  of  the  oonnty,  or  amined  and  tried. 

poMecomitatuSy  means  the  menofths  county  in  ,  The  offioer  will  be  directed  to  rcpW  to  the  writ  that 

Hk.'^a  /A-  -«-«,v  •••  #y»  A-  ^^^,*^A  .  «^  ^\A^ \rs  he  holds  the  prisoners  under  my  order  and  that  he 

whwh  the  writ  M  to  be  executed ;  in  this  in-  ^gfug^g  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^it.    If  the  marshal  shall  then 

stance,  Uaswell  and  that  county  are  declared  call  on  the^>MM  eomitatu*  there  maybe  a  conflict - 

to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection.     Shall  in«ur-  but  if  he  should  call  iirst  on  the  Federal  troope  it  wili 

aents  be  called  out  by  the  person  who  is  to  be  for  you  to  say  whether  the  troope  shall  be  used  to 

execute  the  writ  to  join  in  conflict  with  the  take  the  pnsonera  out  of  iny  hands. 

.T.^        iT  ixT    al  i.   o>i     n'v  VitI'Tt  It  IS  mypuTDOse  to  det«m  the  pnsoners  unless  the 

military  forces  of  the  State  ?  "     1  he  Chief  Jus-  Army  of  tfie  TJnited  States,  under  your  orders,  shall 

tice,  asserting  that  the  whole  physical  power  demand  them. 

of  the  State  was  by  the  constitution  under       An  early  answer  is  respectftilly  requested, 
the  control  of  the  Governor,  that  the  judiciary  ^'  w .  HOLDEN,  Govemor. 

had  *'  only  a  moral  power,"  and  that  "  by  the        i^       j   ^^  ^1,^^^  inquiries,  Attomey-General 

thc<)ry  of  the  constitution  there  can  be  no  con-  Ackemian,  to  whom  tiie  question  was  submit- 

flict  between  these  two  branches  of  the  gov-  ^^  ^    ^^^  President,  held  that  tlie  United 

ernment,     concluded  by  saying:   **  The  writ  States  District  Judge  could  not  "refiise  to  issue 

will  be  directed  to  the  marshal  of  the  Supreme  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  the  petition  makes  out  a  case  for 

Court,  with  mstruotions  to  exhibit  it  and  a  j^  under  the  habeas  eofjms  act  of  1867,  14  Stat- 

copy  of  this  opinion  to  ]^s  Excellency  the  Gov-  ^^es,  885,"  and  advised  that  the  "State  au- 

ernor.    If  he  orders  the  petitioner  to  be  de-  thorities  yield  to  the  United  States  Judiciary," 

livered  to  the  marshri,  well ;  if  not,  following  ^jjj       ^hat  "if  the  return  be  uncontroverted, 

the  example  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  Mern-  ^^  the  facts  appearing  on  proof  to  the  judge, 

man's  case  (see  Anotal  Cyclopedia  for  the  ^ft^r  a  denial  by  the  petifioner,  show  the  aT- 

year  1861,  page  854),  I  have  discharged  my  ^^^ts  to  have  been  made  under  lawful  State 

duty ;  the  power  of  the  judiciary  is  exhausted,  authority,  he  will  remand  the  prisoners." 
and  the  responsibility  must  rest  on  the  Execu-       jj^  accordance  with  this  opinion.  Governor 

*^y^'        . ,  ^  ^         -  ^- .        ..  ,     ,,  Holden  ordered  Colonel  Kirk  to  obey  the  writs 

Upon  the  presentation  of  this  wnt  by  the  ^^^^  |jy  Chief-Justice  Pearson,  in  order  that 

marshal  to  the  Governor,  the  latter  refused  to  the  csaes  might  be  tried  in  the  State  Court 

allow  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners,  saying:  ^he  proceedings  in  the  United  States  Court 

^  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  restore  the  civil  au-  ^^^e  therefore  discontinued.     Subsequently, 


insiirgents  to  the  civil  authority  until  that  outrages  charged  against  them,  were  recog- 

autJiority  IS  restored     Itwould  be  mockery  m  j,i^  to  appear  at  the  Superior  Court  of  their 

me  to  declare  that  the  civil  authonty  was  un-  respective  counties. 

able  to  protect  the  citizens  against  the  insur-  f^e  disorders  and  excitement  that  had  been 

gents,  and  then  turn  the  msurgents  over  to  the  prevalent  for  so  many  months  now  began  to 

civil  authority.                               ,  ^   ,  subside,  and  comparative  tranquillity  was  re- 

As  the  State  courts  now  seemed  to  be  pow-  gtored  among  the  people.    Hence  early  in  No- 

eriess  m  the  matter,  the  friends  of  the  peti-  yember  the  Governor  issued  the    fdUowing 

tioners   sought   relief  m   the    United  States  proclamation : 

Court,  and  obtained  from  Judge  Brooks  of  the       _    *  .,  »r     ,«  ,«^^ 

District  Court  a  writ  of  habeas  eorpus  com-  S'^T?^      !i!^^'  Kaucioh,  JTop.  10, 1870. 

manding  Kirk  to  produce  before  him  the  bod-  t^^ il^'S^tX^SiS^^^^^ 

les  of  the  prisoners,     lo  avoid  any  conflict  county  of  Alamsnoe  in  a  stole  of  insurrection,  a^  the 

between  the  State  and  Federal  authorities.  Gov-  proclamation  issued  from   this  department,  dated 

emor  Holden  telegraphe<l  to  President  Grant  ^^ly  8,  1870,  dedaiing  the  county  of  Caswell  hi  a 

as  follows,  for  instructions :  ?"l'*^"''^'^'^"l  are  hereby  revoked,  uid  H  is 

'  hereby  declared  that  said  proclamations  shall  not 

8tatk  of  N.  CABOLmA,  EzEcunvs  DsPABncEin, )  have  fnrtiier  force  or  effect. 

Saleigh,  Auffvtt  7, 1870.         )  I  take  this  occasion,  as  Chief  Ma|^trate  of  North 

To  the  Piretidewt  of  the  United  Statei,  Carolina,  to  express  my  mtifloation  at  the  peace  and 

Sir  :  The  Ciiief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  good  oraer  now  prevailing  in  the  counties  of  Al»> 
this  State,  suntained  b^  his  Associate  Justices,  has  manoe  and  Casw^,  and  generally  throughout  the 
decided  that  I  hare  a  riffht  to  declare  counties  in  a  Btote.  I  trust  that  peace  and  good  order  may  con- 
state of  insurrection  and  to  arrest  and  hold  all  bus-  tinue ;  that  partisan  rancor  and  bitterness  may  abate ; 
pectcd  persons  in  such  counties.    This  I  have  done,  that  our  people  of  all  classes  and  conditions  may  cul- 

But  tne  District  Judge,  Brooks,  relying  on  the  tivate  harmonv  afld  good-will  among  themselves; 

fourteenth  amendment  and  the  act  of  Congress  of  and  that  the  wnole  people  of  tJie  State,  without  re- 

1867,  page  885,  chapter  28,  has  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  spect  to  party,  mav  unite  fratemaUy  ana  cordially  to 

corpus,  commandiiif  the  ofBcer,  Kirk,  to  produce  build  up  North  Carolina,  and  to  elevate  her  to  the 

before  him  the  bodieB  of  certain  priBoncrs  detained  proud  eminence  which  she  once  occupied  as  a  member 

by  my  order.  of  the  American  Union. 
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Done  at  our  city  of  Baleigh,  this  10th  day  of  Ko>  obedience  to  writs  of  habeoi  eorpns,  issued  from 

vember,one  thoujand  eight  hundred  and  Mveoij,  ^^  Supreme  Court:"  for  having  "unlawftdly 

SSii't^eVi^r^llfth!  ^^^P^^-^  ^^  '"^^  ^-^^^  recruited,  armed,  and  equipped  ^  soldien,  a 

[l.  »0                W.  W.  HOLDEN,  Govemop.  largo  number  of  men,  to  wit,  five  hundred 

men  and  more,  and  organized  them  as  an 

On  the  4tb  of  August  an  electiim  for  mem-  army,"  and  for  having  caused  to  be  expended, 
bers  of  Congress,  Attorney-General,  and  mem-  for  the  support  of  said  militia,  about  $80,000 
bers  of  the  Legislature,  was  held,  and  resulted  from  the  State  Treasury.  More  than  one  hun- 
in  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party.  Five  dred  names  of  persons  who  had  been  arrested 
Democratic  and  two  Republican  members  of  by  order  of  the  Governor  were  set  forth  in  the 
OoDgresi  were  chosen.  Wm.  M.  Ship,  the  Dem-  articles  of  impeachment.  Upon  these  charges 
ocratic  candidate  for  Attorney-General,  was  the  trial  was  begun  before  the  Senate,  organ- 
elected  by  a  m^ority  of  4,088,  in  a  total  vote  i^^d  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  Chief-Justice 
of  170,616.  The  classification  of  the  Legisla-  Pearson  presiding,  and  was  pending  at  ^e 
ture  diected  is  as  follows :  Democrats,  82 ;  dose  of  we  year. 
HoBse,  75 ;  Republicans,  18 ;  House,  45.  The  views  of  the  colored  members  of  the 

This  body  assembled  at  Raleigh  on  the  21st  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  impeachment 
of  November,  and  was  in  session  at  the  close  -^ere  published  in  an  address  ^^  to  the  colored 
of  the  year.  One  of  the  first  measures  was  to  -people  throughout  the  State,"  denouncing,  in 
elect  a  United  States  Senator  for  the  full  term,  strong  terms,  the  proceedings  against  the  Ex- 
when  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  a  Democrat,  and  Gov-  ecutive.  "  The  only  offence  of  Governor  Hol- 
ernor  during  the  war,  whose  politick  disabil-  den,"  says  the  address,  "  and  that  which  has 
ities  had  not  been  removed,  was  chosen.  Early  brought  down  the  wrath  of  the  dominant  party 
in  the  session  the  fierce  opposition  that  had  upon  him,  is  that  he  thwarted  the  designs  of  a 
been  arrayed  against  Governor  Holden  during  hand  of  assassins,  who  had  prepared  to  satu- 
the  year  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  movement  rate  this  State  in  the  blood  of  the  poor  people 
to  depose  him  from  office,  and  articles  of  im-  on  the  night  before  the  last  election,  on  ac- 
peachment  were  preferred  by  the  House  to  oount  of  their  political  sentiments,  and  to  pre- 
the  Senate.  These  articles,  which  were  adopted  vent  them  from  voting.  Becansehe  dispersed 
on  the  14th  of  December  by  a  vote  of  60  to  this  murderous  host,  organized  by  the  so-called 
43,  were  eight  in  number,  and  had  reference  Conservative  party,  they  propose  to  destroy 
to  his  official  acts  in  the  suppression  of  disor-  him.  First,  they  propose  to  suspend  him,  then 
ders  during  the  year.  Article  first  charges  to  go  through  with  a  mock  trial  before  the 
that  William  W.  Holden  did,  on  the  Yth  day  Senate,  as  they  have  already  done  before  the 
of  March,  1870,  "proclaim,  and  declare  that  the  House,  where  a  true  bill  has  been  found  with- 
county  of  Alamance,  in  said  State,  was  in  in-  out  taking  testimony." 
surrection ;  and  did,  after  the  days  and  times  The  Legislature  which  was  in  session  at  the 
last  aforesaid,  send  bodies  of  armed,  desperate,  beginning  of  1870  continued  until  the  28th  of 
and  lawless  men,  organized  and  set  on  foot  March.  Very  little  business  of  general  inter- 
without  authority  of  law,  into  said  county,  and  est  was  transacted  at  this  session.  The  ques- 
occupy  the  same  by  military  force  and  sn^end  tion  of  calling  a  Constitutional  Convention  was 
civil  authority,  and^  the  constitution  and  laws  much  discussed,  and  reported  on  favorably,  but 
of  the  State ;  and  did,  after  the  days  and  times  no  final  action  was  taken  thereon, 
last  aforesaid,  and  before  the  time  of  impeach-  The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  is  about  $80,- 
raent  in  this  behalf,  through  and  by  means  of  000,000,  classified  as  follows : 

such  armed,  desperate,  and  lawless  men,  arrest    old,  or  ante-war  bondt $6,878,900 

many  peaceable  and  law-abiding  citizens  of   BeDowed  bond0.  issaed  daring  the  war i,i88,oou 

said  coanty  of  Alamance,  then  anS  there  abont  ig:S'liSJSr±'SS^«?r^t*»' ui!: !  '1;^ 

their  lawM  busmess ;  and  did  detain,  hold,  mi-  

prison,  hang,  beat,  and  otherwise  maltreat  and  ^*^**' $29,900,046 

ii^ure  many  of  them,  when  he  well  knew  that  The  railroad  bonds  issued  during  the  war  are 

such  and  sold  proclamation  was  utterly  ground-  not  marketable ;  but  it  is  contended  that  they 

leas  and  false,  and  that  there  was  no  insurrec-  were  not  issued  in  aid  of  the  war,  and  ought 

tion  in  said  county,  and  that  all  civil  authori-  to  be  recognized.    To  pay  the  interest  (6  per 

ties,  both  State  and  county,  in  said  county,  cent.)  on  the  above  debt,  and  to  meet  the  ne- 

were  peacefully  and  regularly  in  the  full,  free,  oessary  expenses  of  the  State  government,  will 

and  unrestrained  exercise,  in  all  respects,  of  reouire  an  annual  tax  of  $2,500,000. 

the  functions  of  their  offices,  and  the  courts  The  revenue  from  all  sources  for  the  support 

were  all  open,  and  the  due  administration  of  of  public  schools,  for  the  year  ended  Septem- 

the  law  was  unimpeded  by  any  resistance  what-  ber  80,  1870,  was  $152,281.82.    The  amount 

soever."  paid  during  the  same   period   for  teachers^ 

The  remaining  articles  contain  charges  for  wages  was    $42,862.40.     There    have  been 

having  declared  Oaswell  County  in  a  state  of  schools  during  the  past  year  in  74  of  the  00 

inanrrection,  and  making  numerous  other  ar-  counties.    There  are  about  800  townships  in 

rests;  for  having  prevented  the  *'  delivery  of  the  State,  and  schools  have  been  kept  in  815  of 

such  arrested  persons  to  the  civil  authorities  in  these,  making  about  1,250  schools,  which  are 
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attended  b7  abtrat  45,000  cbildren;  of  ttiia 
number,  82,S60  were  wbit«,  and  ]2,3S0  colored. 
The  number  of  school-houses  is  709 ;  and  the 
average  monthly  paj  of  teachers  ia  $24.  The 
Insane  Asylum  has  been  conducted  with  abilit? 
and  BQC«eea.  It  ia  now  crowded  to  repletion, 
and  there  axe  hondreda  of  insime  thron^ont 
the  8tat«  who  ahonld  bo  oared  for,  and  who 
cannot  be  received  into  the  institntion  for  want 
of  room.  There  ue  now  2£0  convicts  in  the 
State  Penitentiary,  "  and  tliere  are  probably 
200  more,"  saya  the  Governor.  "  in  the  variona 
ooonty  prisons  who  should  be  in  it."  The  con- 
tractors are  progressiiig  rapidly  with  the  main 
building,  which  will  be  comiileted  ai  soon  as 
the  resoarces  of  the  SUte  will  allow. 

Ab  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  are  farmers,  the  aubject  of  agrioDltnre 
isoneof  prime  importance,  and  in  no  year  since' 
the  war  has  there  been  more  earnestness  to  in- 
crease the  prodaotive  capacity  of  the  land  than 
daring  the  last.  Bat  an  ubatacle  exista  in  the 
lack  of  thoroagb  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
Baoeessful  farmine;  and  it  ia  thought  that  the 
State  woold  find  it  greatly  to  her  advantage  to 
afford  facilities  for  instmntion  in  agricultnre. 
The  Governor  cdled  the  attention  of  tlie  Le- 
(^slatare  to  theimportanoeof  thissubjoct:  "It 
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is  the  doty,"  be  saya,  "aa  it  is  to  the  interest, 
of  every  State  and  every  commnnity,  to  en- 
courage the  acqnisition  of  knowledge  in  fann- 
ing. The  aimple  elements  of  agricultare  ahonld 
be  taoght  in  all  our  schoola,  both  public  and 
private,  as  well  as  in  the  nnivenity  and  col- 
leges. I  reapectftally  and  earnestly  appeal  to 
JOQ,  gentlemcm,  to  give  this  anlqect  yonr  &t- 
tention,  and  to  devise  aaoh  means  as  may  be 
in  yonr  power  to  apread  the  knowledge  of 
agrienltare  among  the  people,  and  td  benefit 
the  farming  interests.'  The  State  fairs  and 
the  county  fairs  should  be  encouraged.  An 
annnal  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  these  furs 
wonld  repay  the  State  fonrfold  in  increased 
prodnction,  and  in  theesoellence  of  prodnction 
of  aU  kinds." 

The  subject  of  a  oonstitntional  convention 
began  to  be  oonsidered  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
One  of  the  contemplated  otgects  was  to  revise 
the  present  oonatitutionBl  proviaiona  relating 
to  pnblio  eohools.  The  question  of  a  conven- 
tion woold  probably  be  snhmitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  people,  and  at  tlie  same  time  delegates 
be  elected,  who  would  act  if  the  Mmvention 
ahonld  be  approved. 

Tlie  following  is  the  federal  eenaiia  of  North 
Carolina,  taken  in  the  yeara  1860  and  1870 : 
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NORTON,  Daniel  3.,  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor, bom  in  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  April  12, 
1629 ;  died  in  Waaliington,  D.  0..  July  li,  ISTO. 
He  was  educated  at  Eenyon  CoUege ;  served 
one  year  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  in  the  Seooad 
Ohio  Regiment,  and  subsequently  turned  hia 
attention  to  the  stndy  of  law.  In  1650  ho  went 
aorosa  the  plains  to  Oaltfomia,  spending  a  part 
of  that  and  the  following  year  in  Nicaragua. 
Returning  to  Ohio,  he  renewed  the  atudy  of 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852,  and,  after 
practising  his  profession  in  that  Statis  till  ISSS, 
removed  to  Minneaota.  In  18G7  be  was  elected 


to  the  State  Senate,  and  served  in  both  branchM 
of  the  State  Legialatare  doting  the  years  ffA- 
lowing  outil  18AB;  in  that  year  he  was  choaen 
as  United  States  Senator  for  the  term  ending 
in  1871.  Senator  Norton  waa  a  delegate  to 
the  Philadelphia  National  Union  Convention 
in  ISeS,  and  in  Congress  served  on  the 
Committees  on  Indian  Affairs,  Engrossed  Billa, 
Olaima,  Territoriea,  Patents,  and  the  Patent- 
OfBce.  Though  elected  to  the  Senate  as  a 
Bepnblican,  he  had  ceased  to  ant  with  that 
party  in  1868,  and  on  most  ijiiestiona  of  na- 
tjonal  policy  voted  with  the  Demoorata. 
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OBITUABIES,  Ambbioan.  Jan,  1. — Bus-  Jan.  4. — MoGboabtt,  General  Btsfhen  J., 
GB8B,  Bev.  Ebehbebb,  a  Oongregationalist  oler*  a  lawyer  of  Ginoiimati,  wlio  volunteered  in  the 
gyman,  and  for  fifteen  years  a  missionary  of  the  late  war,  and  for  bis  faithfiil  service  was  pro- 
American  Board  to  the  Mahrattas  in  Western  moted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and 
India ;  died  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  aged  brevet  mi^or-general  of  volunteers ;  died  in 
64  years.  He  was  connected  with  the  mis-  Oincinnati.  He  was  a  member  of  the  bar  of 
sion  to  the  Mahratta  people,  in  Western  Hamilton  Oounty,  and  was  commissioned 
India ;  from  1889  to  1854,  stationed  at  Ahmed-  captain  o^f  the  Tenth  Ohio  three-months  regi- 
nngger  untU  1851,  and  then  at  Satara.  He  ment,  April  18, 1861.  He  was  a  gallant  and 
retomed,  finally,  to  the  United  States  in  1854,  efficient  officer,  and  lost  an  arm  in  the  service, 
with  his  motherless  children,  having  buried  Being  of  Irish  birth,  he  had  great  influence 
two  wives  in  India,  and  was  released  from  his  over  the  Irish  citizens  of  Cincinnati  in  seour- 
connection  with  the  Board  in  1855.  Since  his  ing  their  support  of  the  war. 
return,  he  has  been  engaged  on  an  elaborate  Jem,  5. — Goooik,  William  L.,  a  Virginia 
work  upon  the  antiquity  of  man,  for  which  politician,  died  in  Richmond,  aged  68  years, 
his  studies  had  eminently  qualified  him,  and  He  was  bom  in  Bedford  County,  Ya. ;  re- 
wMohat  the  time  of  his  death  was  nearly  com-  ceived  an  academic  education,  was  admitted 
pleted.  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  prac- 

Jan.  8. — GBAin>YAL,  Jeak  Henbt  Guionox  tised  in  several  of  the  Circuit  and  District 

DB,  formerly  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Army  of  Courts.    In  1886  he  was  elected  to  the  Yir- 

France,  and  of  late  a  successful  teacher  of  ginia  Legislature  by  the  Whigs,  and  declined  a 

young  ladies  in  :&  seminary  established  by  him  reflection  the  following  year.    In  1889  he  was 

in  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  died  there.    He  was  a  na-  elected  a  Representative  to  Congress  from  Yir- 

tive  of  La  Rochelle,  France,  and,  upon  the  ac-  ginia,  where  he  served  until  1847.    During  his 

cession  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  compelled  to .  last  term  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 

flee  to  this  country.  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads.    He  was  one 

Jan,  8. — ^Hopkins,  BxirjAMiir  F.,  a  Wisconsin  of  the  West  Point  visitors  during  Fillmore's 

politician;  died   at  Madison,  Wis.,   aged  40  Administration.    In  1859  he  was  the  Whig 

years.    He  was  bom  in  Washington  County,  candidate  for  Governor  of  Yirginia,  but  was 

N.  Y.,  in  1829,  emigrated  early  to  Wisconsin,  defeated  by  John  Letcher.    The  latter  portion 

and,  entering  into  business  pursuits,  became'  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  practice  of  his 

notably  successful.    He  was  private  secretary  profession,  in   coig unction  witii  agricultural 

to  the  Governor  one  term,  a  member  of  both  pursuits. 

branches  of  the  Legislature,  elected  to  Con-  Jan,  6. — Moweb,  Josbfh  A.,  Brevet  Migor- 

gress  in  1866,  and  reelected  in  1868,  serving  on  General,  and  Colonel  Thirty-ninth  Infantry 

the  Committees  on  Enrolled  Bills  and  Public  U.  S.  A. ;  died  at  New  Orleans,  of  congestion  of 

Lands.  the  lungs.    He  was  a  native  of  Yermont,  but  en- 

Jan,  8. — LoziiB,  Mrs.  Chablottb  Dehmait,  tered  the  army  from  Connecticut,  as  a  private 
M.  D.,  a  skilful  ^and  accomplished  female  soldier  in  the  company  of  Engineers  in  the 
physician,  professor,  and  medical  writer ;  died  Mexican  War,  receiving  his  first  commission 
in  New  York  City,  aged  26  years.  At  a  very  June  18,  1855.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  in 
early  age  she  entered  upon  the  study  of  constant  service.  At  Corinth  he  bore  a  con- 
medicine,  giving  all  her  energies  to  the  task  of  spicuouspart,  and,  having  been  severely  Wound- 
overcoming  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  ed,  was  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
advancement  in  the  science,  and  comprehend-  During  the  Yioksburg  campaign  he  attracted 
ing  with  wonderful  aptitude  the  principles  in-  the  attention  of  the  commanding  general  by 
volved  in  the  art.  Her  days  were  spent  in  the  his  personal  bravery.  From  1868  to  the  close 
class-rooms  and  hospital,  and  her  nights  in  of  the  war  he  was  with  General  Sherman,  ris- 
anatomical  and  physiolc^cal  investigations,  ing  through  all  grades  to  the  command  of  the 
She  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  to  se-  Twentieth  Corps.  Since  the  death  of  General 
cureforfemalestndentsthe  privilege  of  attend-  Rousseau,  he  has  been  in  command  of  the 
ing  the  elinia  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  leading  Department  of  Louisiana,  embracing  the  States 
them  herself  to  the  wards  and  operating-rooms*  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas. 
She  was  an  iEible  lecturer,  a  skilM  practitioner,  Jan,  9. — Hutleb,  Johk,  a  prominent  citizen 
and  an  active  and  energetic  worker  in  all  move-  and  political  leader,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J. ;  died 
ments  for  the  elevation  of  woman.  of  injuries  received  in  an  encounter  with  a 

Jan,  8. — ^WnuAHS,  Brevet-Colonel  Thomas  drunKen  man  on  the  bridge  at  that  place,  aged 
C,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  the  post  at  Littie-  sixty-one  years.  He  was  a  native  of  New- 
Rock,  Ark. ;  died  there  of  congestion  of  the  York  City,  where  he  resided  until  1846.  He 
brain.  He  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  president  pf  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
was  appointed  from  the  volunteers.  Bergen  County;  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
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Legislature  from  1850  to  1854;  Speaker  of  the  1862  was  elected  to  the  office  of  District  At* 

House,   1853-'64 ;  Judge  of  the  New  Jersey  torney  of  his  county,  a  position  which  he  had 

Court  of  Appeals,  1854-*67 ;  member  of  Oon-  held  for  two  years  previous,  hy  appointment 

gress,  1857-59 ;  and  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  of  the  court ;    in  November,  1863,  retiring 

the  Lecompton  BilL    Judge  Huyler  was  a  man  from  the  law,  except  to  serve  out  his  term  as 

of  strict  int^rity  and  large  wealth.  District  Attorney,  he  purchased  an  interest  in. 

Jan,  9. — DRIBLET,  General  Eujah,  a  promi-  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Btformer  (published  at 
nent  citizen  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y. ;  died  there,  Watertown),  of  whicn  he  became  one  of  the 
aged  82  years.  He  was  bom  in  East  Hart-  editors  and  proprietors.  He  was  an  active 
ford,  Conn.,  May  %  1787;  removed  in  early  Republican,  and  m  1867-68  was  a  member  of 
youth  to  Gazenovia,  Madison  County,  N.  T.,  the  Assembly,  serving  on  the  Oommittee  on 
and  subsequently  to  Fredonia,  where  in  1881,  Colleges,  Acaaemies,  and  Common  Sdiools. 
in  connection  with  his  brothers,  he  established  Jan,  14. — ^Babet,  John  S.,  died  at  Constan- 
the  business  of  raising  garden-seeds,  which  tine,  Mich.,  aged  68  years.  He  was  a  native 
business  they  carried  on  fbr  a  pei-iod  of  a  of  Vermont,  but  in  1882  removed  to  ^chigan, 
quarter  of  a  century  with  great  success.  In  where  he  entered  actively  into  political  life  as 
1848  he  was  elected,  on  the  Whig  ticket,  as  a  Democrat.  In  1886  he  became  a  State  Sen- 
Bepresentative  in  Congre^  from  his  district,  ator,  and  again  in  1840.  In  1841  he  was  elect- 
He  was  particularly  interested  in  educational  ed  Governor,  serving  four  years,  and  reelected 
matters,  and  held  many  important  offices  of  in  1852,  when  he  served  two  years.  Dnring 
trust  in  his  township.  his  successful  campai^  he  sustained  the  ^^  Wil- 

Jan,  10. — Ohassels,  Rev.  David,  D.  D.,  a  mot  Proviso,"  intended  to  prohibit  davery  in 
Presbyterian  clergyman  and  teacher;  died  at  the  Territories.  In  1860  he  was  again  a  Demo- 
HoUand  Patent,  aged  83.  He  was  born  in  cratio  candidate  for  Governor,  bat  was  defeat- 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  April  80,  1787;  but  at  ed  by  the  Republican  candidate.  During  the. 
the  age  of  eight  years  emigrated  with  his  late  war  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  ultra 
parents  to  the  United  States,  and  soon  after  wing  of  the  Democratic  party, 
settled  in  Vermont.  In  1810  he  graduated  at  Jan,  14. — ^Blanchasd,  Rev.  Amos,  D.  D., 
Dartmouth  College;  was  for  some  years  prin-  a  Congregationalist  clergyman;  died  in  Lowell, 
cipal  of  the  academy  in  Peacham,  Yt.,  and  Mass.,  aged  68  years.  He  was  bom  in  Ando- 
subsequently  of  the  academy  in  Cambridge,  ver.  Mass,,  March  7,  1807 ;  studied  at  Phillips 
N.  Y. ;  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Academy,  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1626, 
Troy  in  1820 ;  took  charge  of  the  Fairfield  studied  theology  at  Andover  and  at  New  Ha- 
Academy  in  the  following  year,  and  aller-  ven,  and  in  1829  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
ward  of  the  academy  at  Herkimer.  He  was  First  Congregational  Church  in  Lowell,  Mass. ; 
never  installed  pastor,  bat  he  frequently  served  in  1845  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  £irk 
as  a  stated  supply.  He  was  a  fine  classical  Street  Congregational  Church  in  the  same  city, 
scholar  and  a  thorough  teacher.  and  died  in  that  office.    He  received  the  de- 

Jan,  11, — ^DuNN,  Rev,  Clabkson^  an  Episco-  gree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  Williams  Col- 

pd  clergyman ;  died  in  Elizabeth,  K  J.,  aged  75  lege  in  1852. 

years.    He  was  bom  in  "Woodbridge,  in  1795 ;        Jan,  15. — Bibnst,  Captain  Jahss  G.,  U.  S.  A., 

graduated  at  Union  College  in  1818,  and  at  the  an  Army  officer  of  great  bravery,  died  at  Fort 

General  Theological  Seminary  in  1820 ;   was  Davis,  Texas,  aged  about  88  years.    He  was  a 

ordained  priest  in  the  same  year,  and  became  son  of  the  Hon.  James  G.  Birney,  a  noted 

rector  of  a  church  at  Elizabeth,  which  charge  antislavery  leader,  once  a  slaveholder,  who 

he  held  until  his  death.  was  the  candidate  of  the  Liberty  party  for  the 

Jan,  12. — Root,  P.  Sheldon,  an  eminent  presidency  in  1844.    Captain  Birney  was  bom 

lawyer  and  judge,  of  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. ;  m  Michigan,  and  was  an  early  volunteer  in  the 

died  in  New  Hartford,  aged  60  years.    He  was  late  war,  serving  for  a  time  on  the  staff  of  his 

formerly  a  law-partner  of  Horatio  Seymour,  kinsman,   General   David  D.  Birney,  subse- 

clerk  of  the  county,  and  for  fourteen  years  quently  commanding  a  regiment,  and  then  a 

judge  of  the  County  Court.  brigade.  After  the  war  he  received  an  appoint- 

Jan,  13. — ^BiGELow,  Lafayette  J.,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  ment  as  first-lieutenant  in  the  regular  Army, 

LL.  B.,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  journalist,  diea  and  was  very  soon  promoted  to  a  captaincy, 
at  Watertown,  K  Y.,  aged  85  years.     He  was       Jan,  16. — Robebts,  Rev.  Geobgb  C.  M., 

born  in  the  town  of  Ellisburgh,    Jefferson  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a  distinguished  Methodist  d^^- 

County,  K  Y.,  May  13,  1885;  entered  Union  man  and  physician ;  died  in  Baltimore,  aged  64 

College,  Junior  year,  in  the  fall  of  1854;  left  years. 

there  at  close  of  the  year,  and  became  a  student       Jan.  18. — ^Rabtord,  Wiluam,  died  at  Yon- 

in  the  law  department  of  the  university  at  kers,  K.  Y.,  aged  57  years.    He  was  bom  in 

Albany ;  graduated  there  in  1857,  receiving  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  County,  K.  Y.,  June 

the  degree  of  LL.  B. ;  in  May,  1857,  he  re-  24,  1814,  received  a  good  common-school  edu- 

moved  to  Watertown,  the  county  seat  of  his  cation,  settled  in  New  York^  in  1829,  and  was 

native  county,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  for  a  long  time  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 

law ;  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  he  was  In  1862  he  was  elected  a  Representative  from 

ehosen  special  Surrogate,  and  in  the  fall  of  New  York  to  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  serv- 
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ing  on  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  His  own  life  might  have  been  saved,  bat,  finding 

Grounds,  and  was  reelected  to  the  Thirty-  that  his  men  must  perish,  as  the  boats  conla 

ninth  Congress,  serving  on  the  Committees  on  hold  only  a  small  part  of  them,  he  refused  to 

Elections  and  the  Postal  Bailroad  to  New  leave  the  ship. 

Tork.  J<m.  26. — Batss,   David,    a   Philadelphia 

Jan,  22. — Habdsnbubgh,  Bev.  James  B.,  brokerand  author;  died  in  that  oity,  aged  about 

D.  D.,  a  Beformed  Dutch  clergyman  and  au-  60  years.    He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 

thor ;  died  in  New  Tork,  aged  70  years.    He  fugitive  poems  of  great  merit,  among  the  most 

was  bom  in  Rochester,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  popular  of  which  were,  "  Speak  Gently,"  and 

graduated  at  Union  College  in  1821,  and  at  the  "Childhood."     The   only   collection   of  his 

Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  was  poems  ever  published  was  named  the  "  Eolian," 

pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  published  in  1849. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  snbseouently  at  J<m,  27. — Faxon,  Chablbs  0.,  a  journalist 

Khinebeck,  Philadelphia,  and  New- York  Oitjr^  of  considerable  ability,  editor  of  Southern  pa- 

Jan,  22. — Jonbs,  Rev.  Gboisob,  chaplam  pers  during  the  war;  died  in  Clarksville,  Tenn. 
U.  S.  Navy,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  author ;  He  was  formerly  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier 
died  at  the  Naval  Asylum,  Philadelphia,  aged  and  of  the  Chattanooga  Eebel, 
70  years.  He  was  bom  in  York,  Pa.,  in  1799 ;  Jan.  81. — ^MoLeod,  Albxanbbb,  a  New- York 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1820,  was  two  politician ;  died  in  that  city,  aged  87  years.  He 
years  teacher  on  board  the  U.  S.  frigates  was  bom  in  New-York  City  in  1882,  and  began 
Brandywine  and  Constitution,  and  the  two  his  business-life  as  a  merchant.  In  1856  he 
years  following  was  a  tutor  in  his  college,  entered  upon  a  political  career,  and  was  active- 
Having  studied  theology  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  ly  engaged  in  the  exciting  events  of  the  Fre- 
he  was  ordmned  at  Hartford  in  1831,  and  of--  mont  campaign.  He  was  twice — in  1862  and 
fidated  for  a  time  in  the  former  city.  In  1888  1868 — elected  member  of  Assembly.  He  was 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Eighty-fourth 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  stationed  at  Re^ment,  Colonel  Conkling,  in  1868,  and  served 
the  asylum  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  the  author  with  his  command  in  the  field  in  1868-^64. 
of  "Sketches  of  Naval  Life  "  (1829);  "Excur-  He  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  General 
sions  to  Cairo,  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and  Bal-  Committee  of  New-York,  and  at  the  time  of 
bee  "  (1836) ;  "Life  Scenes  from  the  Four  Gos-  his  death  held  the  position  of  Assistant  Regis- 
pels,"  and  "Life  Scenes  from  the  Old  Testa-  trar  in  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Department, 
ment."  He  was  also  known  in  science  by  his  Felf.  1. — ^Monoeiep^amks,  Judge  of  the  Su- 
observations  on  the  Zodiacal  Light,  which  fill  perior  Court  of  New  York ;  died  in  New-York 
one  volume  of  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Japan  City,  aged  48  years.  He  was  born  in  Harrison 
Expedition.  County,  Ohio,  September  16, 1822 ;  studied  law 

Jan.  23. — ^Plaoibe,  Henrt,  a  celebrated  co-  in  New  York,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 

median ;  died  at  Babylon,  L.  I.,  aged  70  years.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1847, 

Ha  was  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  September  and  in  1858  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Superior 

8,  1799.    His  father  being  manager  of  the  Court,  which  position  he  held  seven  years. 

Charleston  Theatre  at  that  time,  he  made  his  J^eb,  8. — Binnet,  Hobaoe,  Jr.,  a  lawyer  and 

first  appearance  there,  when  only  nine  years  eminent  belles-lettres  scholar ;  died  in  Phila- 

old,  as  David,  in  "  The  Blind  Bargain."    He  delphia,  Pa.,  aged  61  years.    He  was  a  son  of 

was  a  favorite  actor  in  the  Southern  cities,  and  the  Hon,  Horace  Binney,  LL.  D.,  and  was  bom 

was  at  one  time  manager  of  the  Old  Park  in  Philadelphia,  January  21, 1809.  He  graduated 

Theatre  in  New  York.    His  delineations  of  at  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1828,  studied 

character  were  remarkably  successful,  espo-  law  with  his  father,  and  practised  his  profes- 

ciaJly  in  "  old  men  "  parts.  sion  in  his  native  citv  from  his  admission  to 

Jan.  23. — ^Stewabt,  William  F.,  Lieutenant-  the  bar  in  1831,  connning  himself  mostly  to 

Commander  U.  S.  N.,  a  brave  and  able  officer  of  chamber  consultations.    In  early  life  he  took 

the  U.  S.  steamer  Oneida,  was  lost  in  the  c'ol-  a  deep  interest  in  municipal  politics.    At  the 

lision  with  the  Bombay.    He  was  a  native  and  outbreak  of  the  late  war  ne  at  once  came  for- 

resident  of  Pennsylvania,  and  had  been  in  the  ward  to  devote  his  time  and  energies  to  the 

service  since  September,  185 7.      He  was  pro-  service  of  the  Government.    He  was  president 

moted  to  be  lieutenant-commander,  July,  1866.  of  the  Philadelphia  Associates  of  the  Sanitary 

Jan.  23. — Williams,  Edwabd  P.,  command-  Commission,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union 
er  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Oneida,  a  gallant  and  League  of  the  city,  and  president  of  that  asso- 
faithful  officer,  was  lost  in  the  collision  of  the  oiation  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  memoir 
British  steamer  Bombay  with  the  Oneida  20  of  Mr.  Binney,  read  before  the  American  Phil- 
miles  from  Yokohama.  He  was  a  native  and  osophical  Society,  May  6,  1870,  by  Charles  J. 
resident  of  Maine,  and  had  been  in  the  naval  Still6,  LL.  D.,  has  been  published, 
service  since  September,  1847.  He  was  dis-  Feb.  8. — ^Tbimblb,  Allen,  formerly  Governor 
tinguished  for  his  bravery  in  the  late  war,  and  of  Ohio;  died  at  Hillsboro,  aged  87  years.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  commander  in  July,  1866.  removed  to  that  State  in  1854,  was  acting-Gov- 
In  the  sad  disaster  which  caused  his  death,  his  ernor  in  1822,  and  in  1826  was  elected  Gov- 
conduct  was  noble  and  gallant  in  the  extreme,  ernor,  serving  two  terms. 
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Feb,  5.— Eltok,  Bey.  Bobixo,  D.  B.,  LL.  D.,  until  1666.  The  energy  displayed  by  Mr.  Wash- 
a  Baptist  <$lergyman,  professor,  and  author ;  bume  in  organizing  and  sending  forward  the 
died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  aged  78  years.    He  was  Vermont  volunteers,  and  the  dose  attention 
a  native  of  Connecticut,  graduated  at  Brown  he  paid  to  their  welfare  while  in  the  ficdd. 
University  in  1813,  and  was  professor  of  the  gained   for  him  much  popularity  with    the 
Latin   and  Greek  Languages  and  Literature  people.    Last  June  he  was  nominated  hj  the 
there  for  about  twenty  years.    After  the  death  xtepublicanfl  for  the  position  of  Governor  of 
of  his  wife,  he  resigned  his  professorship  and  the  State,  and  at  the  election  in  September  fol- 
went  to  England,  where  he  resided  for  some  lowing  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,     in 
years,  marrying  there  an  authoress  of  con-  October  he  was  installed   into  office,  ainoe 
siderable  celebrity,  Miss  Prothesia  Gobs.    Sub-  which  thne,  until  stricken  down  by  illnees,  he 
sequently  he  returned  to  this  country,  and  was  had  been  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the 
for  a  time  acting  pastor  in  Newport,  JR.  I.,  and  affairs  of  the  State  with  marked  success. 
Windsor,  Conn.,  but  after  two  or  three  years  Feb.  9. — ^Bbttelheim,  Bev.  J.  B.,  2iLD.,  a 
resumed  his  residence  in  England,  where  his  missionary  and  clergyman,  of  Jewish  parent- 
wife  died  in  1867*    In  the  summer  of  1869  he  age;  died  in  Brookfield,  Mo.,  aged  59  years. 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  in  Novem-  He  was  born  in  Presbnrg,  Hungary,  in  1811, 
ber,  1869,  married  a  third  time  in  Boston,  educated  in  the  Jewish  faith  at  the  Hungarian 
Professor  Elton  was  a  man  of  fine  taste,  and  univernties,  and  in  medicine  at  Padua,  visited 
wide  and  generous  culture.    His  classical  at-  Greece  and  Egypt,  was  naval  surgeon  in  the 
tainments  were  fully  recognised  abroad,  and  Egyptian  Navy,  and  afterward  was  a  ani^geou 
he  was  an  honored  and  active  corresponding  in  toe  Turkish  Army.  He  became  a  convert  to 
member  of  numerous  learned'  societies.     A  Ohristianity  in  Turkey,  was  an  Independent 
higher   measure  of  intellectual   force  might  minister  in  London  in  1845,  and  was  for  nine 
have  given  him  a  more  exalted  position  in  the  years  a  missionary  to  the  Japanese  inhabitants 
literary  world,  but  wherever  he  was  known  he  of  the  Loo-choo  Islands.    In  1854  he  came  to 
was  beloved  for  his  courteous  manners,  his  America. 

real  refinement,  and  his  large  and  generous  Feb,  11, — ^Eeep,  Bev.  John,  an  eminent  Con- 
sympathies  with  every  good  cause.  He  will  be  gregationalist  clergyman ;  died  at  Ober]in,Ohio, 
Imown  as  a  writer  principally  by  his  "  Life  and  aged  89  years.  He  was  bom  in  Long  Meadow, 
Bemains  of  Jonathah  Maxcy,  D.  D.,"  the  first  Mass.,  April  20, 1781,  graduated  at  Tale  Col- 
president  of  Brown  University,  a  work  of  great  lege  in  1802,  being  the  last  surviyor  from  a 
care  and  labor,  and  by  a  small  memoir  of  Boger  class  of  sixty,  studied  theology  under  I>r.  A. 
Williams,  published  in  England,  which  con-  Backus,  and  Bev.  A.  Hooker,  was  licenaed  by 
tained  much  new  matter,  and  particularly  the  the  Litchfield  North  Association,  June  11, 
letters  of  Mrs.  Sadlier,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  1805,  and  was  immediately  settled  over  the 
Coke,  to  Boger  Williams.  He  had  also  pub-  Congregational  church  in  Blandford,  Mass., 
lished  numerous  occasional  sermons  and  ad-  where  he  remained  sixteen  years.  In  Maj^ 
dresses.  Dr.  Elton  left  by  will  twenty  thousand  1821,  he  removed  to  Homer,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
dollars  to  Brown  University,  and  the  same  sum  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  there  un- 
to Columbia  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  til  1838,  when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of 
found  professorships.  He  had  previously  en-  disaffection  caused  by  his  sympathy  with  the 
dowed  some  scholarships  in  Brown  University.  *^  new  measures  "  of  revivalists.  The  following 

Feb.  5. — HoAO,  TsuMAK  H.,  aprominent  citi-  year  he  removed  to  Clevdand,  Ohio,  and  soon 

zen  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  died  in  Washington,  D.  after  organized  the  First  Congregational  Churdi 

0.  In  1869  he  was  chosen  member  of  Congress  in  Ohio  City  (now  Cleveland  West  Side),  and 

for  the  Tenth  District,  Ohio,  having  previously  became  its  pastor.    In  1834  "Father  Keep  '* 

been  the  unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate  (sa  he  was  called)  was  appointed  a  trustee  in 

in  that  district   He  was  a  man  of  fair  abilities,  Oberlin  College,  and  in  1835  became  an  agent 

and  much  respected  in  the  community  wh^re  to  raise  funds  for  the  institution,  heading  the 

he  resided.  subscription  himself  by  a  donation  of  $1,000. 

Feb,  7. — ^Washbukke,  Pbteb  Thaoheb,  Gov-  Soon  after  his  election  he  gave,  as  president 

emor  of  Vermont;  died  at  Woodstock,  aged  55  of  the  board,  the  casting  vote  which  admitted 

years.  He  was  bom  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  September  colored   pupils  to  that  institution,   and   has 

Y,  1814,  but  at  the  age  of  three  years  removed  shaped  its  remarkable  history.    The  reverses 

to  Vermont,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  of  1887  caused  his  return  to  the  pastoral  work, 

studied  law,  and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  as  supply  in  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  in  Lockport, 

obtained  an  extensive  and  profitable  practice,  and  Albion,  N.  Y.    Subsequentiy,  in  view  of 

Entering  into  politics,  Mr.  Washbume  was  the  pressing  needs  of  the  college,  he  undertook 

elected  at  various  times  to  both  branches  of  a  mission  to  England,  to  raise  funds  in  ita 

the  State  Legislature,  in  which  he  served  with  behalf,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  that  ob- 

credit.  He  also  held  for  several  years  the  mrai-  Ject  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  returning 

tion  of  reporter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ver-  with  the  sum  of  $80,000.    Besuming  his  paa- 

mont.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  toral  work,  he  labored  in  Mansfield,  Hartford, 

he  was  appointed  Adjutant  and  Inspector*  Gen-  and  Litchfield,  Ohio,  and  in  Arcade,  N.  T., 

eral  of  the  State,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  he  removed  to  Oberlin  in  1850,  and  aided 
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in  raising  an  endowment  of  $100,000  for  the  gas,  and  bad  been  compelled  to  import  bis  ma- 

oollege.    He  was  the  last  sarvivor  of  the  com-  ohinery  for  it  from  the  Uaited  States, 

panj  of  ministers  who,  in  1810,  organized  the  Eeb.  16. — ^Fashes,  lientenant-Oolonel  Geo. 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Edoab,  a  brave  and  gallant  officer  of  volunteers ; 

Missions.  died  in  New- York  Citj,  aged  30  years.    He  was 

Feb.  14. — ^La.  Hottntain,  Johk,  a  daring  and  a  native  of  New  York,  and  early  in  life  entered 
scientific  aeronaut,  died  at  Soath  Bend,  Ind.,  npon  mercantile  pursuits,  but  upon  the  break- 
aged  41  years.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  ing  out  of  the  civil  war  he  gave  up  bis  busi- 
of  science,  and  hoped  to  make  his  ezperi-  ness, .  and  in  1861  was  commissioned  Second 
ments  useful  in  the  advancement  of  science,  Lieutenant  of  the  Sixth  New  -York  Cavalry, 
and  especially  in  the  development  of  meteoro-  He  was  subsequently  appointed  a  quarter- 
logical  theories.  Having  conceived  the  idea  master  of  the  reg^oit,  but,  before  leaving  for 
of  an  atmospheric  current  corresponding  with  the  seat  of  war,  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  and 
the  Gulf  Stream  in  *the  ocean,  and  flowing  led  his  company  (C)  in  all  the  battles  in  which 
steadily  from  east  to  west,  he  believed  that  his  regiment  participated,  including  those  of 
he  had  gained  the  secret  of  successful  atrial  Pope's  campaigns,  of  Antietam,  Fredericksburg, 
navigation,  and  that,  by  taking  advantage  Chanoellorsville,  Gettysburg,  and  the  pursuit 
of  this  current,  he  could  cross  the  Atlantic,  of  Lee  after  the  latter  battle.  At  the  battle 
For  this  purpose  he  built  the  famous  balloon  of  Trevillian  Station^  during  Sheridan's  first 
*' Atlantic,"  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  raid,  Captain  Farmer  was  wounded,  but  contin- 
ever  made,  and,  undertaking  a  land-voyage  ued  in  the  field,  and  a  few  days  afterward,  at 
first,  started  from  St  Louis  in  company  with  the  battle  of  Deep  Bottom,  he  received  a  se- 
a  couple  of  scientific  friends,  and  passing  over  vere  wound.  He  r^oined  his  regiment  near 
Lake  Erie  into  New- York  State,  tiie  balloon  Washington  in  the  f^  of  1864,  after  its  re6n- 
was  seized  by  a  tornado  while  crossing  Lake  listment,  and  participated  in  all  the  battles  of. 
Ontario,  and  was  left  a  wreck  in  the  woods  of  Sheridan's  campaign  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shen- 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  The  result  of  this  andoah.  After  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  he 
voyage  induced  La  Mountain  to  abandon  his  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  migor,  and  for 
idea  of  crossing  the  ocean.  However,  a  smaller  some  time  was  in  command  of  the  regiment.  He 
balloon  was  bailt  from  the  remnants  of  the  was  engaged  in  all  the  subsequent  battles  of 
^*  Atlantic,"  and  again  his  life  was  imperilled.  Sheridan's  cavalry  corps  till  the  surrender  of 
During  the  late  war  he  turned  his  attcaition  to  Lee,  when  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel 
military  balloons,  and  was  the  first  aeronaut  by  brevet.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
engaged  in  the  service.  His  last  serious  ad-  honorably  discharged,  after  a  continuous 
venture  probably  hastened  his  death.  An  im-  and  faithfhl  service  of  over  four  years,  hav- 
patientcrowdcasthimoff  before  he  was  ready,  ing  earned  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
without  an  overcoat  or  instruments,  and  the  Since  the  war.  Colonel  Farmer  has  occupied  a 
valve-rope  tied  several  feet  above  the  basket,  respcmsible  position  in  the  Bowery  Savings- 
He  shot  like  a  rocket  up  into  a  heavy  cloud  of  Bank.  He  was  a  prominent  and  earnest  mem- 
mist  and  sleet,  which  froze  the  valve-boai*d  her  of  the  Grand  Army  ^f  the  Republic,  and 
fast.  He  climbed,  with  frost-bitten  fingers,  up  at  his  death  was  commander  of  the  oldest  post 
the  net- work,  and  tore  the  balloon  open  with  in  the  State. 

his  teeth.  The  opening  extended  so  far  that  J^s^.  17.-— SwESTSEBfHsNBYEDWABDjaNew- 
the  balloon  collapsed,  discharged  its  gas,  and  York  journalist ;  died  at  his  residence  in  that 
fell  with  great  velocity  from  a  height  of  nearly  city,  aged  83  years.  He  was  bom  in  New 
two  miles,  his  system  receiving  a  shock  from  York,  Februltry  19,  1887,  graduated  at  Yale 
which  he  probably  never  fully  recovered.  College  in  1858,  and,  after  devoting  some  time 

F^,  15. — ^DuBANo,  Chables,  an  actor,  an-  to  mercantile  pursuits,  became  a  reporter  for 
thor,  and  stage  manager ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  the  NeuhTorh  Times,  In  June,  1860,  he 
aged  76  years.  He  was  bom  in  that  city,  and  entered  the  office  of  the  World  and  soon  be- 
imide  his  first  appearance  at  the  Chestnut  came  night-editor.  In  November,  1868,  in 
Street  Theatre,  in  1803,  and  since  that  time  connection  with  his  brother,  C.  H.  Sweetser, 
had  perform^  in  almost  every  respectable  he  started  the  Eourid  Table,  the  publication  of 
theatre  in  the  United  States.  He  was  the  which,  suspended  August,  1864,  was  re- 
author  of  a  history  of  the  Philadelphia  stage  sumed  June,  1865 ;  during  t^is  interval  he  re- 
from  1752  to  1854,  published  in  the  Philadel-  turned  to  the  office  of  the  World.  In  May, 
phia  Sunday  Dispatch.  1866,  he  withdrew  from  the  Jtound  Table, 

Feb.  15. — Williams,  Mabous,  an  American  and  after  a  short  visit  to  Europe,  in  September 
traveller  and  explorer ;  died  at  Maranham,  of  the  same  year,  returned  to  his  post  as  city- 
Brazil.  He  was,  previous  to  1844^  a  citizen  of  editor,  and  editor,  of  the  weekly  and  semi- 
Newark,  N.  J.,  but  since  that  time  had  de-  weekly  editions  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
voted  himself  to  explorations,  performing  some  suddenly. 

of  the  most  perilous  journeys  among  the  moun-  Feb.  17. — ^Willis,  "Willla^m,  LL.  D.,  an  emi- 

tains  of  South  America,  and  amid  hostile  In-  nent  lawyer  and  historical  writer ;  died  in 

dian  tribes.    A  few  years  ago,  he  took  a  con-  Portland,  Me.,  aged  76  years.    He  graduated 

tract  for  supplying  the  city  of  Maranham  with  at  Yale  College  in  the  dasa  of  1813,  after 
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which  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling  in  En-  onlj  members  of  his  own  chnrdb,  but  of  other 
rope.  Choosing  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  denominations.  He  gave  several  courses  of 
made  Portland  his  home,  and  during  the  great-  lectures  on  theology,  which  commanded  much 
er  part  of  his  professional  life  was  a  partner  admiration  for  their  acuteness  and  scholarBhip, 
in  business  with  the  late  Hon.  "W.  P.  Fessen-  and  gave  the  reverend  orator  a  wide-spread 
den.  His  tastes  never  led  him  toward  court  reputation  for  controversial  power.  In  1861 
practice,  but  rather  toward  conveyancing  and  Father  Smarius  was  detailed  to  enter  on  the 
other  departments  of  real-estate  business,  in  duties  of  a  missionary,  making  Chicago  his 
which  he  was  unusually  well  informed  and  ac-  headquarters.  Oonstantly  travelling  through 
curate.  He  had  the  literary  temperament,  and  the  vast  field  over  which  his  duties  extend^ 
wrote  easily  and  gracefully.  His  contributions  he  gave  himself  no  rest  in  the  service  of  the 
to  the  press  would  probably  fill  many  volumes.  Church,  with  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Eu- 
As  an  antiquarian  he  was  decidedly  the  first  rope  in  1865,  which  his  failing  health  rendered 
in  Maine,  with  few  equals  in  the  country,  absolutely  necessary.  His  book  on  dogmatic 
Among  his  works  were  the  "  History  of  Port-  theology,  entitled  "  The  Points  of  Controver- 
land,"  a  fully-annotated  edition  of  "  Smith's  sy,"  displays  much  ability  and  learning, 
and  Deane's  Journals,"  "The  Lawyers  of  MarehS, — Cuitkingham,  Eev.  W. M.,D.D., 
Maine,"  and  many  elaborate  papers  read  be-  a  Presbyterian  clergyman;  died  at  La  Grange, 
fore  the  Maine  Historical  Society.  He  knew  Ga.  He  had  just  been  elected  President  of 
intimately  the  history  of  all  the  old  Portland  Oglethorpe  CoUege,  in  that  State,  a  position 
families,  and  had  few  equals  aa  a  writer  of  for  which  his  fine  culture  and  remarkable  ex- 
local  obituaries.  ecutive  ability  eminently  qualified  Lim.   His 

March  1. — AsHMEAD,  Isaao,  a  printer,  and  death  was  the  result  of  an  accidental  injury, 

prominent  citizen  of  Philadelphia;  died  in  JIfarcA  7.— Ujhazt,  Ladiblas,  a  Hungarian 

that  city,  aged  80  years.    He  was  one  of  the  patriot,  but  for  more  than  twenty  years  past  a 

founders    of    the  American    Sunday-School  resident  of  the  United  States;  died  at  San  An- 

Union,  and  also  aided  in  establishing  the  AmerU  tonio,  Texaa,  aged  79  years.    He  was,  during 

can  Presbyterian,  and  the  Presbyterian  Quar-  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1848,  ^vemor 

terly  Heciew.    He  was  printer  of  all  t^e  pub-  of  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Comom,  in  Hun- 

lications  of  the  American  S.  S.  Union,  and  was  gary,  during  its  siege  and  defence  by  General 

the  inventor  of  composition  printing-rollers.  Klapka.    After  the  fall  of  the  fortress  he  made 

March  2. — Smabius,  Rev.  S.  J.,  a  Roman  his  escape  to  the  United  States,  and,  having 

Catholic  missionary,  and  author ;  died  in  De-  spent  some  time  in  the  Northern  cities,  finally 

troit,  aged  47  years.    He  was  bom  at  Telburg,  settled  in  Texas  with  a  number  of  other  Uun- 

province  of  Korth  Brabant,  Holland,  'Mardi  garian  exiles. 

3,  1823.  After  a  preliminary  course  he  enter-  March  9.— Pboudfit,  Rev.  John,  D.  D.,  a 
ed  the  University  of  North  Brabant,  and  from  Presbyterian  clergyman, 'professor,  and  author; 
the  commencement  of  his  course  gave  signal  died  in  New  York,  aged  67  years.  He  vas  a 
exhibition  of  his  talent  and  industry  by  keep-  son  of  Alexander  Proudfit,  D.  J)„  was  bom  m 
ing  the  lead  of  his  cjass,  not  only  in  mere  tech-  Salem,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  graduated  at 
nical  excellence  of  acquirement,  but  in  the  Union  College  in  1821,  was  for  a  time  pastor 
more  brilliant  directions  of  poetical  and  ora-  of  a  church  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  after- 
torical  effort.  After  finishing  his  university  ward  for  nearly  twenty  years  Professor  of 
studies,  he  came  to  this  country  in  1841,  and  Greek  at  Rutgers  College,  Neiv  Bmnsvict 
entered  on  his  novitiate  in  the  Society  of  Jesus  N.  J.,  preaching  most  of  the  time.  He  had 
on  the  18th  of  November  of  that  year,  at  Flo-  been  for  some  years  past  a  resident  of  Nev- 
rissant.  Mo.  After  two  years  spent  in  the  York  City,  and  was  widely  known  and  greatly 
Jesuit  College  of  that  place,  he  was  sent  to  esteemed  for  his  learning  and  piety.  ^ 
Cincinnati,  where  he  pursued  his  ecclesiasticid  March  11. — ^Milles,  Mobkis  S.,  Lieutenant- 
studies,  and  acted  as  assistant  professor  in  Colonel  and  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  U.  &. 
Poetry  and  Rhetoric.  While  stationed  at  Cin-  A.,  a  gallant  and  faithful  officer ;  died  at  >ew 
cinnati  Father  Smarius  published  many  poems  Orleans,  aged  56  years.  He  was  a  son  of  Judge 
anonymously,  which  were  widely  admired  for  Morris  S.  Miller,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Utica, 
their  beauty  and  sweetness.  Here  he  remained  and  was  bom  April  2,  1814.  In  1830  he  en- 
till  1848,  when  he  was  sent  to  St.  Louis  to  tered  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
carry  on  further  his  ecclesiastical  training,  and  graduated  in  1834,  and  was  appointed  hrevet 
to  teach  in  the  same  branches  as  before.  He  second  lieutenant  in  the  Third  Re^ment  Artil- 
was  ordained  priest  in  1849,  and  went  to  Ford-  lery.  He  participated  in  the  Florida  and  Mei- 
ham,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  his  lean  Wars,  and  in  the  War  for  the  Union.  In 
ecclesiastical  preparations.  In  1853  he  was  1835  he  was  besieged  by  the  Indians  at  Fort 
appointed  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Church  King,  Florida,  for  two  months,  just  after  U»- 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  St.  Louis,  and  he  ceola  had  opened  the  war.  Inl844-M6heva8 
quickly  became  celebrated  for  the  remarkable  stationed  at  Fort  Moultrie,  and  often  dnlleji 
eloquence  and  attractiveness  of  his  pulpit  dis-  the  battalion  in  which  were  Lieutenants  vL  l. 
courses.  His  church  was  crowded  on  all  oc-  Sherman,  George  H.  Thomas,  and  T.  W.  Sner- 
casions  with  the  best  culture  of  St.  Louis,  not  mon.     At  the   outbreak  of  the  war   Gen- 
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end  lOller,  tlien  a  mi^or,  was  in  the  Quarter-  March  14.— Fosteb,  Mrs.  Makt,  a  venerable 
master-General's  office  in  Washington,  and  was  lady  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  formerlj  a  resident  in 
responsible  for  all  the  arrangements  for  the  New-YorkOity;  died  in  New  ark,  aged  91  years, 
arrival  of  troops  to  defend  the  capital.  Upon  She  was  one  of  the  sixty  yonng  girls  who  car- 
the  attack  on  the  Massachnsetts  volunteers  in  ried  baskets  of  lanrel-leaves  in  the  procession 
Baltimore,  April  10, 1861,  he  was  ordered  by  at  the  ftineral  of  General  Washington. 
General  Scott  to  go  to  Aimapolis  and  attend  to  March  14, — Swain,  Dr.  James,  a  wealthy 
forwarding  the  New-York  and  Massachusetts  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  proprietor  of  Swain's 
troops  expected  by  that  route.  He  found  no  Panacea,  died  in  Paris.  He  removed  to  Phil- 
troops  yet  arrived,  and  returned.  On  the  22d  of  adelphia  about  the  commencement  of  the  late 
April  he  again  set  out  for  Annapolis,  and,  after  war,  and  gave  largely  of  his  means  to  the  Union 
various  adventures,  was  successful  in  reaching  cause,  being  an  active  associate  member  of  the 
that  city  in  time  to  forward  the  Seventh  Sanitary  Commission.  For  the  last  five  years 
New  York,  General  Butler's  Massachusetts,  he  had  resided  in  Paris, 
and  a  Pennsylvania  regiment,  the  first  troops  March  15. — ^Towksekd,  Dr.  Samttkl  P.,  a 
which  arrived  in  Washington.  Throughout  noted  patent-medicine  vender;  died  in  Felt- 
tbe  entire  war  Mi^or  Miller  remained  in  the  ville,  N.  J.,  aged  56  years.  He  achieved  a 
Quartermaster's  Department  at  Washington,  large  fortune  m  his  business  in  a  few  years, 
In  the  course  of  four  years  there  passed  mainly  the  result  of  verv  thorough  and  per- 
through  his  hands  about  $20,000,000,  and  upon  sistent  advertising,  which  he  was  one  of  the 
the  examination  of  h)s  accounts  it  was  found  first  to  attempt  in  his  department  of  trade.  He 
that  less  than  $20  was  to  be  disallowed.  erected  a  very  costly,  though  somewhat  "biza/tire^ 

March  12.-— Blosdb,  Mrs.  Mabie,  nee  von  mansion  in  Fifth  Avenue,  but,  tiring  of  it,  sold 
Ballet,  a  gifted  authoress  and  member  of  a  it  some  years  since  for  a  boarding-school, 
noble  family  in  Silesia;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  JTiWcAlT.—OoBNEix,  William  W.,  a  wealthy 
Y.,  aged  49  years.  Her  brother,  Friedrich  von  and  philanthropic  citizen  of  New  York ;  died 
Sallet,  was  a  poet  of  remarkable  power  and  at  Fort  Washington,  aged  48  years.  He  was 
sweetness,  and  an  intense  liberal  in  his  politi-  bom  in  1822,  and  was  the  architect  of  his  own 
cal  views.  He  died  in  1848^  and  his  sister  in-  fortune.  By  his  enterprise  he  had  built  up  an 
herited  not  only  his  poetical  gifts,  but  his  extensive  and  largely-profitable  business  as  an 
liberal  sympathies.  She  married  early,  and  in  iron-founder,  and,  recognizing  his  responsi- 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  her  family.  Dr.  G.  billty  to  God  for  the  prosperity  granted  him, 
Bloede,  an  ardent  young  republican,  well  edu-  was  a  most  liberd  and  open-handed  giver  to 
oated  but  untitled ;  and  in  the  revolution  of  all  worthy  benevolent  objects.  He  had  for 
1848,  her  husband,  foremost  in  the  liberal  some  years  past  been  conspicuous  for  his  liber- 
ranks,  was  arrested!,  tried,  and  condemned  to  ality  in  aiding  in  the  erection  of  churches  for 
death,  at  Dresden.  In  the  trying  times  which  the  Methodist  denomination,  of  which  he  waa 
followed,  her  courage  never  faltered,  and,  a  member,  giving  many  thousands  of  dollars 
when  the  young  republican  finally  escaped  to  annually  for  this  as  well  as  other  benevolent 
America,  she  performed  her  ftdl  round  of  objects. 

household  duties,  yet  found  time  for  the  prac-  Ma^ch  18.— Drubt,  Rev.  Asa,  D.  D.,  an  emi- 
tice  of  pen  and  voice  in  literary  and  musical  nent  Baptist  clergyman,  teacher,  and  professor ; 
work  to  aid  her  husband.  Her  poems  and  died  in  St  Anthony,  Minn.,  aged  67  years. 
magazine  articles,  both  in  English  and  German,  He  was  bom  July  26,  1802,  graduated  at  Yale 
have  attracted  great  attention  from  their  grace  OoUege  in  1829,  and  the  two  succeeding  years 
and  imaginative  power.  Her  husband,  as  the  was  Hector  of  the  New-Haven  Hopkins  Gram- 
editor  of  the  NeW'Tarher  Demohrat^  a  daily  mar-School.  He  was  ordained  an  evangelist 
Bepublican  paper,  received  great  assistance  in  the  Baptist  ministry,  September  14,  1884. 
from  her  literary  labors.  In  1885-^86  he  was  lYofessor  ot  Languages  in 

March  12. — Holmes,  Robebt  D.,  a  lawyer,  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio,  and  the 

journalist,  and  prominent  Mason;  died  in  New-  three  following  years  was  Professor  of  Greek 

York  City,  aged  58  years.    He  was  educated  in  Oibcinnati  College.    In  1839-'40  he  held  a 

in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  professorship  in  WatdrviUe  College  (now  Colby 

subsequently  was  private  .secretary  to  Henry  University),    He  returned  again  to  Cincinnati 

Eckford,  the  ship-builder,  whom  he  accom-  College,  and  subsequently  was  principal  of  the 

{»anied  to  Greece^    On  his  return  he  studied  classical  school  in  connection  with  the  Baptist 

aw  under  William  J.  Hackett,  Esq.,  and  had  Theological  Institute  at  Covington,  Ky.,  and 

an  extensive  practice  until  his  failing  health  was  also  Professorof  Ecclesiastic  History  and 

compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  profession.  Greek  Literature.    For  some  ten  years  later 

He  was  for  a  number  of  years  editor  of  the  he  was  principal  of  the  High  School  and  wayieT- 

Masonic  department  of  the  Jr49t0-IVl;i>wpatoA.  intendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Covington. 

In  1865  and  1866  he  was  Grand-Master  of  the  During  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  he  was 

Grand  Lodge  of  tne  State.    For  a  number  of  pastor  of  a  church  in  St.  Anthony,  Minn, 

years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Excise,  March  19. — ^BumnsTT,  Jahxs  G.,  an  actor; 

and  at  the  last  election  was  a  candidate  for  the  died  in  Chicago,  aged  57  years.    He  was  born 

office  of  District  Judge.  in  Edinburgh,  in  1819,  came  to  America  at  the 
Vol.  X.— 86  a 
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age  of  fifteen,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  print-  babd  Townseitd,  an  aocompHslied  Bobolar  a&d 

er  in  New  York.    Removing  to  Boston  at  a  writer;  died  at  her  residence  in  Weston,  Mass., 

later  period,  he  went  on  the  stage  at  the  How-  aeed  78  years.    She  was  a  natiye  of  Needham, 

ard  Athensanm.     Subsequently  he  acted  in  Mass.,  and  obtained  a  thorough  and  accom- 

New  York— at  the  Bowery,  at  Laura  Keene^s  plished  education  in  Boston  and  Newton,  her 

Theatre,  at  Niblo^s,  and  at  other  theatres.  His  fetvorite  study  being  English  history.   Though 

career  on  the  stage  was  that  of  a  studious,  con-  passionately  fond  of  poetry,  she  had  never  at- 

scientious,  faithful  actor.    His  professional  tal-  tempted  to  compose  even  a  rhyme  until  in  ber 

ent  lay  in  the  direction  of  "old  men."    He  sixtiethyear.    By  way  of  gratifying  the  perast- 

bad  a  fine,  manly  presence,  a  handsome,  genial  ent  entreaties  of  her  ^little  granddaughter,  she 

face,  and  pleasant  voice.    His  appreciation  of  concluded  to  make  an  attempt,  and  wrote  from 

character  and  his  sense  of  humor  were  just  memory  the  lives  of  all  the  English  mlers 

and  quick.    About  two  years  ago  he  removed  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Qaeen  Yic* 

to  Chicago  and  has  been  a  st^e-manager  at  toria,  embracing  the  incidents  connected  with 

Crosby's  Opera-House  in  that  city.  the  career  of  the  chief  men  and  women  of  the 

Ma/reh  19. — ^Wakeman,  Geobge,  a  New-York  various  reigns,  which  at  later  period  she  print- 
journalist;  died  in  Harlem,  aged  29  years.  He  ed  for  private  circulation  in  a  volome  indnd- 
was  bom  in  Greenfield,Conn.,  February  4, 1841,  ing  other  poetical  compositions.  Her  sym- 
removed  to  New  York  in  1858,  and  soon  after  pathy  with  the  enslaved  led  her  to  connect 
engaged  as  a  writer  for  the  Ledger.  Subse-  herself  with  the  American  Colonization  Soci- 
quently  he  became  connected  with  the  World,  ety  at  its  beginning.  That  oiganization  she 
and  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  Oalaay  and  soon  abandoned,  and  became  a  vehement,  de- 
other  popular  magazines.  In  1868  he  was  cided,  yet  modest  adherent  of  the  antislavery 
chosen  as  the  officii  stenographer  of  the  6en-  cause.  Her  charities  were  large  and  nnosten- 
ate,  which  position  he  held  until  his  last  ill-  tatious.  Since  the  death  of  her  father^  1810, 
ness.  she  devoted  the  rent  of  a  small  store  in  Bos- 

M(vrch  22. — Campbell,  Judge  James  S.,  an  ton  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferings  of  the  sick 

aged  and  prominent  citizen  of  Cherry  Valley,  and  needy,  many  of  whom  were  strangers  to 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  died  there,  aged  07  her.    She  also  sent  teachers  to  the  freedmen, 

years.    He  was  bom  in  Cherry  Valley,  in  1772,  and  devoted  freely  of  her  means  to  the  relief 

in  the  old  homestead  where  his  father  was  of  their  bodily  wants, 

bom,  and  standing  upon  the  ground  cleared  Ma/rch  27. — Ketoham,  Leandeb  Smith,  a 

by  the  axe  of  his  grandfather,  the  land  having  Jurist  and  eminent  citizen  of  Wayne  County, 

never  changed  hands,  save  from  father  to  son,  si,  Y. ;  died  at  Clyde,  K.  Y.,  aged  62  years.   Be 

since  they  were  trodden  by  the  sons  of  the  was  bom  in  Marion,  Wayne  County,  N.  T.,  An- 

forest.    He  had  been  for  many  years  the  sole  gust  81, 1818.  His  parents  were  respectahleand 

survivor  of  the  Indian  massacre,  by  which  the  in  good  circumstances,  but  by  the  death  of  his 

valley  was  desolated  in  1778,  and  the  only  mother,  and  other  misfortunes,  he  was  at  the 

.    survivor  of  the  captivity  which  followed  that  age  of  ten  years  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own 

event.    He  was  fifteen  years  a  Judge  of  the  resources.    Child  as  he  was,  he  determined  to 

Court  of  Common  Pleas.  qualify  himself  for  the  legal  profession.  Stead- 

Miurch  22. — ^FiELD,  Matthew  Dioezsison,  a  ily  continuing  his  studies,  in  order  to  gun  a 
eivU  engineer,  died  at  Southwick,  Me.,  aged  subsistence,  he  devoted  himself  at  intervals  to 
59  years.  He  was  bom  in  Haddam,  Conn.,  in  sawing  wood,  gardening,  setting  type,  and 
1811,  and  was  a  brother  of  David  Dudley  teaching  school,  until  in  1889  he  was  prepared 
Field  and  Cyrus  K  Field.  His  taste  led  him  to  enter  the  Sophomore  Class  of  Williams  Col- 
to  engineering  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  lege.  In  1842  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
he  was  at  one  time  a  railroad  contractor  in  the  law  at  Clyde,  in  his  native  county.  In  this 
•  South.  He  also  built  wire  suspension  bridges  profession  he  soon  rose  to  distinction,  so  that 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Frankfort,  Ky.  It  in  1862  he  was  chosen  Surrogate  and  Jndge  of 
was  during  a  subsequent  association  with  him  Probate  in  a  district  politically  opposed  to 
as  engineer  and  buuder  of  a  telegraph-line  to  him.  To  this  position  he  was  reSlectea  in  1856. 
and  across  Newfoundland,  that  Cyrus  W.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term.  I860,  he  re- 
Field  became  interested  in  an  Atlantic  Ocean  tired  from  professional  life  and  engaged  in 
Cable.  In  1856  he  was  interested  in  politics,  agriculture.  During  the  war  he  was  ui  V' 
and  served  one  year  as  a  Republican  State  Sen-  dent  patriot,  and  rendered  efficient  service  in 
ator  of  Massachusetts.  raising  troops.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 

March  26. — Hollhtgeb,  Conbad,  a  Grerman  stitutional  Convention  of  this  State  in  1^7. 

journalist;  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  aged  50  years.  While  at  Albany  he  was  seized  with  a  nervous 

He  was  a  citizen  of  Baden,  and,  having  partici-  debility,  which  finally  caused  his  death.    As  a 

Dated  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  was  expelled  lawyer,  he  could  be  retained  in  no  case  unless 

from  Switzerland  for  revolutionary  writmg  in  first  convinced  that  he  was  to  be  theadvocate 

1849,  and  came  to  America.    After  engaging  of  strict  and  impartial  justice.    He  was  th« 

in  editorial  work  on  different  papers,  he  stairted  friend  of  the  poor  and  helpless,  never  making 

the  Volkiman  in  1856.  their  ability  to  pay  a  condition  of  his  undertak- 

Mareh  27. — ^Bigelow,  Mrs,  Masy  Ann  Hub-  ing  their  cause.    As  a  judge,  he  was  renuirk- 
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able  for  the  rapidity  with  which  he  dispatched  locomotive  with  a  driving-rod   outside   the 

business,  and,  in  the  many  dvil  and  criminal  wheel ;  invented  (simcdtaneously  with  others) 

cases  disposed  of  during  his  service  of  eight  the  steam '' cut-off;  "produced  the  first  dagner- 

years,  not  one  of  his  decisions  was  reveised  reotype  in  America;  assisted  Professor  Morse  hi 

by  a  higher  court.    As  an  agrionltarist,  he  was  working  out  the  theory  of  electric  telegraphy ; 

among  the  foremost  in  the  introduction  of  invented  the  process  of  making  the  ^oy  of 

labor-saving   machines,  and   improved   live-  zinc   known  as  '^spelter;''    discovered  the 

stock,  and  in  the  formation  of  associations  method  of  mi^ng  Russian  sheet-iron,  which 

and  every  other  movement  for  advancing  agri*  he  manufactured,  but  at  so  great  a  cost  that 

coltnral  interests.  he  could  not  compete  with  the  imported  arti- 

Mareh  80. — ^Fose,  Bev.  Abohibald  0.,  a  cle ;  and  patented  a  *'  hat-body  doming  ma- 
Methodist  clergyman  and  scholar;  died  in  chine,"  which  is  now  used  in  all  hat-mann- 
Olarens,  Switzerland,  aged  40  years.  He  Joined  factories  in  this  country.  In  his  latter  years 
the  New  York  Conference  in  1862,  and  during  Mr.  Boy  den  gave  his  attention  to  agriculture, 
the  following  year  was  stationed  at  Lenox.  In  and  many  of  the  most  celebrated  descriptions  ^ 
1854  and  1855  he  was  pastor  of  the  Morrisania  of  strawberries  were  his. 
Mission,  and  in  1856  was  transferred  to  the  MarthZl, — ^Bbadt,  Wiixiam  Y.,  a  promi- 
Thirtieth-Street  Ghnroh.  In  1868  he  was  as-  nent  citizen  and  politician  of  New-Tork  City ; 
sociated  with  the  Bev.  Dr.  McOlintock,  at  St  died  there,  aged  69  years.  He  was  bom  at 
PanPs  Church.  In  1860  he  was  sent  to  Tar-  Harlem,  in  1811,  and  received  only  the  ad- 
rytown.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  a  pro-  vantages  of  a  common-school  education.  For 
feasor  in  the  Wesleyan  University,  at  Middle-  a  few  years  he  served  in  offices,  and  subse- 
town.  Conn.,  and  after  two  years  returned  to  qnently  learned  the  trade  of  a  jeweller  and 
the  ministry,  and  was  presiding  elder  from  silversmith,  and  was  at  one  time  extensively 
1863  to  1865  in  the  Poughkeepsie  district.  In  engaged  in  that  business  in  John  Street.  He 
1866  he  was  again  pastor  of  the  Thirtieth-  retired  from  business  in  1885,  and  turned  his 
Street  Church,  New  York,  and  in  1868  offi-  attention  to  real  estate,  becoming  one  of  the 
dated  at  Sing  Sing,  where,  his  health  failing  best  Judges  of  the  value  of  property  in  the 
him,  he  was  compelled  to  g^  to  Europe.  city.    In  1842  he  became  interesteid  in  politics, 

March  80. — Mhj.rb,  Rev.  Tobias  Ham.  a  llnd  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  organization 

IJniversalist  clergyman  and  Jonmalist;  diea  in  of  the  Common  Council.    In  1843  he  was 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  aged  68  years.    He  was  elected  Alderman  of  his  ward,  and  continued 

the  original  ^'TJncle  Toby  "of  the  Bo$t(m  C(vr^  to  serve  as  such  with  ability  and  fidelity  until 

pet  Bag^  was  on  the  (hrcnwle  (Portsmouth)  the  spring  of  1847,  when  the  Whigs,  having 

eighteen  years,  and  the  Partwumih  J&vttmI  been  for  several  years  defeated,  elected  Mr. 

twenty  years.    Early  in  life  he  was  settled  in  Brady  as  Mayor,  he  receiving  nearly  all  the 

Maine  as  an  Orthodox  clergyman,  but  later  be-  votes  for  that  office  in  the  Fifteenth  Ward, 

came  a  firm  Universalist.    A  short  time  be-  The  following  year  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  chosen 

fore  his  last  illness  he  completed  a  series  of  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  Mr.  Brady  was 

articles  upon  the  Portsmouth  Privateers  of  appointed  Postmaster,  serving  until  1853,  when 

1812,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  given  to  the  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Continental 

public.  Insurance  Company,  just  organizing;  he  faith- 

MarchZO. — Stewabt,  Hon.  Ditoald,  apromi-  fully  discharged  the  duties  of  that  position  for 

ment  citizen  and  politician  of  Mlddlebury,yt.;  five  years,  and  then  resigned,  to  travel  in 

died  at  his  residence  there,  aged  49  years.  He  Europe  for  a  year.    In  1853  he  was  elected  a 

represented  Middlebury  in  the  State  Legis-  trustee  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 

lature  in  1861-^63.    In  1864  he  became  State  pany,  and  has  since  continued  an  active  and 

Auditor  of  Accounts,  and  retained  that  office,  valuable  member  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 

under  successive  reflections,  until  his  death.  After  his  return  from  Europe  he  was  connected 

Mctreh  81. — ^Boydbk,  Sbth,  a  remarkable  with  various  other  important  companies  in 

inventor  and  manufacturer;  died  at  Middle-  New  York.  His  time  was  mostly  devoted,  how- 

viUe,  N.  J.,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.    He  ever,  to  the  improvement  of  real  estate;  to  the 

was  bom  in  Foxborough,  Mass.,  in  1788.    In  appraisement  and  divisions  of  large  estates ; 

1815  he  removed  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  en-  and  as  a  general  adviser  to  the  many  who 

gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  leather.    In  1816  sought  his  counsel. 

he  invented  a  machine  for  cutting  "  brads,'*  by  April  4. — FBOTHiKeHAM,  Nathaniel  Lano- 

which  their  cost  was  largely  diminished.    At  don,  D.  D.,  a  Unitarian  clergyman  and  author ; 

about  the  same  time  he  commenced  to  work  a  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  aged  77  years.    He 

machine  of  his  own  invention  for  splitting  was  bom  in  Boston,  July,  1793,  graduated  at 

leatifier.    The  manufacture  of  "patent  leather"  Harvard  University,  in  1811,  a  classmate  of 

was  begun  by  him  in  1819,  and  the  business  Edward  Everett,  and  in  March,  1815,  was  or- 

which  he  then  started  now  forms  one  of  tiie  dained  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  in  that  city, 

most  important  of  the  business  enterprises  of  whi<^  position  he  held  until  March,  1850, 

N'ewark.     He  made  the  first  specimens  of  when    lU-health    compelled    him   to  resign, 

malleable   iron  in  1826,  and    continued  its  Since  that  period  his  life  has  been  devoted  to 

manufacture  until  1881 ;  perfected  the  first  literary  pursuits.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
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volumes  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  freqaently  San  Jacinto  resulted  in  placing  tlie  commo- 

contribated  to  J*h€  Christian  Examiner  and  dore  on  the  retired  list,  with  the  rsi^  (tf  com- 

The  North  Ameriean  BeeietD,    A  daughter  of  modore,  on  which  list  he  remained  imtil  his 

Dr.  F.  has  become  well  known  for  her  fine  death.    He  was  an  able  officer  and  ttooogh 

translations  from  the  German,  and  for  her  disciplinarian,  but  his  temper  and  eooentricities 

other  writings.  were  saoh^  that  he  did  not  gain  friends  and 

April  6.-^0LLiNB,   TiLUKOHABT  Eixo,  a  opportmuties  of  service  that  he  otherwise 

distmgaished  printer  and  publisher  of  Phila-  would  have  had,  and  the  latter  portion  of  his 

delphia ;  died  there,  aged  67  years,    fie  was  life  was  rendered  unhappy  in  consequenoe. 

bom  in  Philadelphia,  October  14,  1802,  was  His  three  sons  are  in  the  i«  avy. 

apprenticed' to  the  printing  business,  during  AprU20* — ^Mox8x,Hon.OLivEBA.,avTomi- 

which  time  he  became  a  skilfal  compodtor  nent  citizen  of  Otsego  County,  N.  T.;  oiedin 

and  pressman,  and,  upon  the  completion  of  his  New  York,  aged  58  years.    Ue  was  bom  at 

apprenticeship,  removed  to  Wasnington  and  Cherry  Valley,  in  1815,  graduated  at  Hamilton 

^was  employed  by  some  of  the  best  establish-  College,  Clinton,  studied  law  and  entered  npon 

ments  there.    Subsequently  he  returned  to  his  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Perrysbnrgf 

native  city  and  entered  into  the  employ  of  Ohio,  but  shortly  after  returned  to  Ms  native 

James  Kay,  a  well-known  law  bookseller.    In  town,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  His 

1888  he   opened  a  printing-office  with  one  early  political  life  was  connected  with  the 

hand-press,  and  in  1886  entered  into  partner-  Democratic  party,  but  he  was  an  earnest  and 

ship  with  nis  brother,  the  new  firm  soon  tak-  avowed  enemy  of  slavery,  and  employed  his 

ing  rank  at  the  head  of  the  printing  business,  pen  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  the  enalaTei 

For  nearly  thirty  years  he  was  the  printer  of  On  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party,  be 

Oodey^i  Lady^e  Book,     He  was  also  an  ex-  entered  warmly  into  its  ranks.  He  represented 

tensivepublisher  of  musical  works.  the  Otsego  District  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Con- 

Aprils, — ^LATOir,  Walteb,  an  eminent  citi-  gross,  and  proved  himself  an  intelligent  and 

zen  of  Berkshire,  Mass.;  died  in  Pittsfield,  useM  member.    He  was  always  a  thinker  and 

aged  T5  years.    He  was  the  pioneer  of  the  a  writer,  and  in  Ccmgress  or  elsewhere  was 

paper-business  in  Lee,  Mass.,  the  first  miU  rather  the  wise  counter  than  the  brilliant 

m   that  place  having  been  built   by  him-i  debater.    Histastes  were  those  of  the  scholar, 

self  and  brother  in  1826.    He  was  preradent  and  he  was  eminently  a  well-read  man.  He  had 

of  the  Lee  Bank  from  1841  to  1844^  and  rep-  travelled  much  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 

resented  the  town  in  the  State  Legislature  and  was,  both  by  observation  and  study,  well 

for  a  number  of  years.    In  1845  he  removed  informed  in  the  affisdrs  of  the  State  and  nation. 

to  Pittsfield,  where  he  was  for  twenty-five  4P^  ^^'^Baldwht,  John  C,  a  wealth/ 

years  a  prominent  business-man.    In  1860  he  and  philanthrm>ic  citizen  of  New  YoA;  died 

became  president  of  the  Berkshire  Coonty  at  Orange,  N.  /.,  aged  70  years.    He  was  long 

Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  held  that  in  mercantile  life,  and  devoted  largely  of  his 

position  until  his  death.  means  to  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day, 

April  10. — ^EinrrzB,  Edwabd  J.,  a  sculptor  having  given  sway  over  $800,000. 

of  some  note;  died  in  New  York,  aged  44  Af^^.^YASRkB,  Mrs.  £iizi.  Wabs,  an 

years.    He  was  bom  in  Pomerania,  Prussia,  eminent  authoress,  widow  of  Pro£  John  Far- 

and  at  eighteen  years  of  age  came  to  America,  rar ;  died  in  l^ringfield,  Masst,  aged  78  jesrs. 

and  steadily  devoted  himself  to  his  art,  in  She  was  author  of  the '^ToungLady^s  Friend,^' 

which  he  achieved  considerable  distinction.  ^'Recollections  of  Seventy  Years,'*  and  other 

April  1 6. — ^Mbade,  Commodore  Riohabd  W.,  worics. 

XT.  8.  N. ;  died  at  the  New-Tork  Hospital,  aged  Aprii  28.— Jslf,  Miss  Saixt,  a  centenarian 

60  years.    He  was  a  brother  of  General  O.  G.  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. ;  died  there,  aged  105  jeara. 

Meade,  both  sons  having  beoi  bom  in  Cadis,  She  was  a  native  of  that  place,  and  the  dangh- 

Spain,  while  their  fathw  was  United  States  ter  of  an  Englishman  who  died  dnring  her 

minister  to  that  country.     The  commodore  childhood,  leaving  her  possessed  of  an  incoo^ 

was  bom  in  180T.    In  April,  1826,  he  was  ap-  sufficient  to  support  her  comfortably  through 

pointed  to  the  Naval  Academy,  and  graduated  life.    She  was  a  woman  of  education  and  cui- 

with  honor.     He  rose  throi:^gh  the  several  ture,  and  exceedingly  benevolent, 

grades,  until,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  April  25.— Hktam eb,  Captain  VmiAM,  com- 

war,  he  became  commander.    In  the  fall  of  mander  of  the  famous  Hezamer  battery  in 

1861  he  took  command  of  the  receiving-ship  the  late  war;  died  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  aged 45 

North  Carolina,  and  continued  on  that  vessel  years.     He  was  bom  at  Coblentz,  Fnisaifif 

for  two  years,  being  made  post-captain  in  the  April  12, 1825.    In  1849  he  Joined  the  rer^ 

mean  time.    While  on  the  North  Carolina,  he  lutionary  movement  in  Baden,  where  he  aerred 

did  much  to  improve  that  vessel  and  its  sur-  as  adjutant  under  Greneral  Franz  Sigel,  imd 

roundings.    In  1864,  after  repeated  efforts  to  in  consequence  became  an  exile  from  his  native 

secure  more  active  service,  he  was  given  com-  country.     At  the  breaking  out  of  the  wtfi 

mand  of  the  steam  sloop-of-war  San  Jacinto,  Captain  Hezamer  raised  Battery  A  of  the  Fiwt 

which  was  soon  after  wrecked  on  one  of  the  New  Jersey  Artillery,  which  was  mustered  mto 

Florida  reefs  and  totally  lost.    The  loss  of  the  service  August  12,  1861.     The  battery,  n?on 
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reaching  Fairfax  Seminarj,  was  attached  to  was  Buoceeded  bj  Judge  Bedford.    He  was  a 

Keamy^s  Brigade,  and  the  first  engagement  was  candidate  for  reflection,  bat  failed  to  receive 

at  West  Point,  May  7, 1862.    It  was  afterward  the  nomination.    He  immediately  opened  a 

engaged  in  nearly  every  important  battle  on  law  office  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law 

the  Peninsala.  with  Judge  John  B.  Beid,  of  Suffolk  County. 

April  26. — ^Teadon,  BiOHABD,  a  Charleston  April  28. — Atlette,  Patbioe  Henby,  an 

editor;  died  in  that  city,  aged  68  years.    He  eminent  lawyer  and  journalist,  was  killed  by 

was  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  October  28,  the  Court-House  accident  in  Richmond,  Ya. 

1802,  received  a  good  academical  education,  He  was  a  native  of  the  County  of  King  William, 

graduated  with  honor  at  the  South  Carolina  Ya.,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Patrick  Henry, 

oUege,  and  entered  upon  the  stady  of  law  in  the  Revolutionary  patriot.  After  a  liberal  edu- 

the  omce  of  a  distinguisbed  lawyer  of  that  city,  cation  in  the  institutions  of  his  own  State,  he 

Upon  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  gave  promise  attended  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  Univer- 

of  a  brilliant  career  in  his  profession,  bat  sub-  sity,  and,  returning  to  Yirginia,  entered  upon 

sequently  became  interested  in  politics,  and  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native 

became  a  daily  contributor  to  the  political  col-  county.  About  1850  he  removed  to  Richmond, 

nmns  of  the  City  Gaeette.    His  essays  were  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  lit- 

always  vigorous,  thoughtful,  and  closely  logical,  erary  taste  and  ability  as  a  writer  for  the  {>ress, 

Afterward  he  became  editor  and  proprietor  and  his.power  as  apolitical  orator — ^receiving 

of  the  CharlMton  Courier,  which  journal  bore  from  President  Buchanan  the  appointment  of 

abundant  evidence  of  his  intellectual  power.  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Eastern 

For  many  years  previous  to  his  death  he  was  District  of  Yirginia,  and  subsequently  holding 

a  constant  sufferer  from  a  chronic  affection  a  corresponding  office  under  the  so-called  Con- 

which  seriously  affected  his  spirits,  causing  al-  federate  government. 

temate  exaltation  and  depression,  and  it  was  April  28. — ^Bbook,  Dr.  Joseph  Baldwin,  a 

his  custom  to  bury  himself  in  study  and  work  physician  and  newspaper  reporter,  killed  by 

in  the  vain  attempt  to  forget  his  physical  pain,  the  Oourt-House  accident  in  Richmond.    He 

His  life  was  a  ceaseless  round  of  toil.    He  was  was  bom  in  Madison  County,  in  1828,  entered 

called  to  fill  various  public  offices  in  the  city  the  University  of  Yirginia  in  1848,  as  a  student 

and  State ;  was  for  several  terms  a  member  of  of  medicine,  and  graduated  with  honor.    He 

the  Legislature,  acting  on  the  most  laborious  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 

committees.    In  the  latter  situation  he  always  Spottsylvania,  served  in  the  Confederate  army 

maintained  his  position  as  a  steady,  sturdy  d^  as  surgeon,  and  after  the  war  became  con- 

bater,  vigorous  always,  and  bringing  to  his  ar-  nected  with  the  Richmond  JBhoaminer,  which 

giment  large  resources  of  law  and  learning  was  finally  merged  in  The  Enquirer.  By  the 
om  an  ample  treasure-house  of  memory.  The  same  sad  accident  the  following  prominent 
great  profits  from  his  law  practice  annually,  citizens  of  Richmond  lost  their  lives :  Na- 
and  the  continued  and  increasing  prosperity  of  thaihel  P.  Howabd  and  Powhatan  Robbbts, 
the  Courier,  had  accumulated  wealth  in  his  distinguished  lawyers,  JuLnis  Hobson,  col- 
hands,  which,  with  his  charitable  instincts,  lector  of  the  city,  and  Captain  William  A. 
was  an  instrument  of  great  good,  and,  although  Chabtbbs,  chief  of  the  Fire  Department  of 
his  losses  through  the  late  war  were  heavy,  he  Richmond. 

applied  himself  to  his  profession  with  new  April  28. — Mttohell,  R^v.  John,  a  Congre- 

vigor  nntil   his  labors  were   terminated  by  gationaUst  clergyman,  editor,  and  author;  died 

death.  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  aged  75  years.  He  was  born 

April  26. — LocinvooD,  Rob,  an  eminent  in  Chester,  Conn.,  December  29, 1794^  graduated 

bookseller  and  publisher;  died  in  New-Tork  at  Yale  College  in  1821,  and  entered  Andover 

City,  aged  70  years.    He  was  bom  in  Bridge-  Theological  Seminary  in  the  autumn  of  the 

port,  Conn.,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-cme  re-  same  year,  but  after  studying  nine  months  was 

moved  to  KewTork,  where  he  entered  into  tiie  compelled  to  leave  in  consequence  of  impaired 

book  business,  following  it  for  an  uninter-  health.    In  January,  1824,  he  became  editor 

rupted  period  of  nearly  ^ttj  years.    He  was  of  The  OhriiUan  8peotator,  published  in  New 

a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  active  Chris-  Haven,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1829,  and  in 

tianity.  1880  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Congre- 

April26. — RtrssEL,  Abraham,  a  Judge  in  gational  Church  in  Fair  Haven,  Conn.  In  1836 

New-York  City;  died  there,  aged  58  years.    He  he  took  charge  of  the  Edwards  Church  in 

was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  but  removed  to  Northampton,  Mass.,  but  in  1842  resigned,  and 

New  York  when  quite  young.  After  being  ad-  went  abroad  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 

mitted  to  the  bar,  he  practised  until  1857,  Upon  his  return,  finding  himself  nnable  to  re- 

when  he  was  elected  to  tiiie  office  of  City  sume  the  cares  incident  to  the  ministry,  he 

Judge,  for  four  years.    He  was  succeeded  by  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  remaining 

Judge  McCunn,  who  subsequently  resigned  his  years  at  Stratford,  employing  himself^  as  far  as 

c^ce,  and  Judge  Russel  was  appointed  to  fiU  his  strength  would  admit,  in  literary  work, 

the  vacancy  on  the  7th  of  January,  1863.    In  He  was  l£e  author  of  a  manual  entitled  "  The 

1864  he  was  reelected,  and  continued  in  office  New-England  Churches,"  "  Notes  from  over 

up  to  the  81st  of  December,  1869,  when  he  the  Sea"  (2  vols.),  "Scenes  and  Characters  in 
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College,"   "  My  Mother,  or  Recollections  of  aged  67"  years.    He  was  bom  in  Lee,  Mass., 

Maternal  Influence,"  and  "Rachel  Kell."  May  6, 1818,  removed  to  Lansing,  N.  Y.,  in  his 

April  28. — ^MoKTOOMEBT,  William,  a  Penn-  youth,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1886,  and 

sylvania  politician ;  died  near  Washington,  Pa.  established  a  classical  school  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

He  was  bom  at  Canton,  Bradford  County,  studying  law  at  the  same  time.    In  1837  he 

1819,  educated  at  Washington  College,  studied  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    In  1846  he  was  a 

law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1882.    He  member  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives, 

was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1856  to  1860,  and  in  1848  of  the  State  Senate.    In  1861  ho 

and  was  the  author  of  the  Crittenden-Mont-  was  a  member  of  the  Peace  Convention,  which 

gomery  Amendment,  intended  as  a  measure  met  in  Washington  w^th  the  hope  of  averting 

of  pacification  on  the  slavery  question.  the  late  war.    The  later  years  of  his  life  were 

April  28. — ^Pleasants,  Hugh  R.,  a  veteran  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  in 

joumalist  of  Richmond ;  died  in  that  city.    He  which  he  had  become  eminent, 
was  connected  with  the  press  forty  years.  Mety  14. — Ibvtno,  Hon.  Thomas,  Judge  of 

April  80. — Clapp,  Willlam,  a  Vermont  poli-  the  United  States  District  Court  for  Western 

tician,  died  at  St.  Albans,  aged  59  years.    He  Pennsylvania;  died  in  Pittsburg.    He  was  ap- 

had  been  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  pointed  to  his  office  in  1869. 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  some  years        May  15. — ^Brtak,  Thomas   Jeffsbson,  an 

held  the  office  of  United  States  Collector  for  eminent  art  connoisseur ;  died  at  sea^  between 

his  district.  Havre  and  New  York.    He  was  a  native  of 

May  5. — ^Howabd,  Rev.  Lblakd,  a  Baptist  Philadelphia,  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 

clergyman ;  died   at  Rutland,  Yt.,  aged  77  and  studied  law,  but  his  fondness  for  art  ab- 

years.    He  had  been  for  more  than  fifty  years  sorbed  much  of  his  time  and  attention.    He 

in  the  ministry,  and  had  been  pastor  of  large  donated  a  valuable  gallery  of  paintings  to  the 

and  influential  churches  in  Hartford  and  Meri-  New-York  Historical  Society, 
den.  Conn.,  Rutland,  Yt.,  and  elsewhere.    He       May  16. — Bobden,  Enoch  R.,  a  journalist, 

was  a  preacher  of  veir  considerable  ability.  died  at  Trenton,  N.  J*.,  aged  47  years.    He  had 

May  7. — ^Weight,  Jenny  ;  died  in  Throg's  edited  the  Daily  State  Gazette,  with  the  ex- 
Neck,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  aged  101  ception  of  a  few  brief  intervals,  for  twenty 
years.  Her  whole  Hfe  was  spent  in  that  coun-  years ;  occupied  a  position  in  the  Public  Docn- 
ty,  and  she  had  descendants  to  the  fifth  gen-  ment  Department,  and  afterward  in  the  Pen- 
eration.  sion  Agency  at  Washington,  under  President 

May  8. — ^Platt,  Jambs,  an  eminent  citizen  Fillmore,  and  was  private  secretary  and  aide- 
of  Oswego;  died  there,  aged  88  years.    He  de-camp  to  General  Newell,  and  Secretary 
was  the  farst  mayor  of  the  city,  and  formerly  a  of  the  New-Jersey  Senate  in  1865  and  1866. 
State  Senator,  and  President  of  Lake  Ontario        May  16. — ^Faenvic,  Brevet  Brigadier-Gen- 
National  Bank.  eral  J.  Eobest,  United  States  Yolunteers ;  died 

May  8. — Tilden,  Daniel,  M.  D.,  a  distin-  in  New  York,  aged  46  years.    He  was  bom  in 

guished  physician ;  died  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  in  1824,  and  at  an  early  age  was 

aged  82  years.    He  was  for  some  years  Presi-  sent  to  Pottsville,  Pa.,  where  he  was  educated, 

dent  of  the  Ohio  Medical  Society.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  War  in 

May  9.  —  BnAiNABD,  Lawrence,  a  distin-  1846,  he  entered  the  army  as  sergeant-mi^or 
guished  citizen  and  political  leader  in  Vermont ;  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  and  served 
died  at  St.  Albans,  aged  76  years.  He  had  been  faithfully  through  the  campaign.  In  the  suc- 
active  in  forwarding  the  political,  tommercial,  ceeding  years,  his  restless  love  of  liberty  and 
and  railroad  interests  of  that  State ;  was  for  adventure  connected  him  with  the  Lopez  Ex- 
several  years  candidate  for  Governor,  and  in  pedition  to  Cuba  from  Now  Orleans  in  1850, 
1854  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  made  him  an  active  sharer  in  the  Nieara- 
to  f  11  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Sena-  guan  expeditions  under  the  filibuster  Walker. 
tor  Upham.  Still  later,  he  was  captain  of  the  famous  slave- 

May  12. — ^Beckwith,  Rev.  George  C,  D.  D.,  yacht  "Wanderer,  and  was  indicted  at  Savan- 

aCongregationalist  clergyman;  died  in  Boston,  nah  for  carrying  on  the  slave-trade.      This 

Mass.,  aged  70  years.    He  was  one  of  the  episode  in  his  life  he  always  regretted,  and, 

founders  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  in  1861,  instead  of 

for  thirty-three  years  its  Corresponding  Secre-  siding  with  the  South,  as  was  expected,  he 

tary,  the  editor  of  its  magazine.  The  Advocate  made  amends  by  promptly  enlisting  as  m^or 

of  Peace,  and  the  author  of  its  earnest  appeals  in  the  Seventieth  New- York  Volunteers,  raised 

and  petitions  for  international  peace  congress-  and  commanded  by  General  Sickles.    He  took 

es,  and  the  substitution  of  arbitration  for  war.  a  gallant  part  in  all  the  engagements  in  which 

But,  though  this  had  been  the  cause  in  which  the  Sickles  Brigade  distinguished  itself,  and  rose 

his  best  efforts  were  engaged  for  so  many  in  due  time  to  be  colonel  of  the  Seventieth, 

years,  he  was  not  a  man  of  one  idea.    Every  At  the  battle  of  WiUiamsburg.  May  6, 1863, 

good  cause  met  his  hearty  approval,  and  re-  he  was  very  severely  wounded,  shot  through 

ceived  his  cordial  cooperation.  both  thighs,  but  after  his  recovery  he  joined 

May  14. — ^Backus,   Hon.  Fbanklin  T.,  an  his  regiment  again,  and  participated  in  the 

eminent  lawyer  of  Ohio;  died  in  Cleveland,  battles  of  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  and 
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Gettysburg,  and  was  breveted  brigadier-gen-  had  been  distingaished,  not  only  for  his  ability 

eral  for  gallantry;  bnt  his  wounds  broke  out  as  an  editor,  but  for  his  amenity  and  courtesy, 

afresh,  and  he  was  oompelled,  much  against  his  qualities  not  always  noticeable  in  the  editorial 

will,  to  abandon  active  service,  and  take  a  po-  fraternity.    His  studies  ranged  over  a  wide 

eition  as  colonel  of  the  Eleventh  regiment  of  extent  of  knowledge,  and  both  as  a  writer  and 

the  Veteran  Reserve  Oorps,  which  he  held  a  speaker  he  attained  great  eminence.    He 

DBtil  the  dose  of  the  war,  when  his  regiment  learned  printing  in  the  office  of  the  Laimng- 

was  disbanded.  He  was  subsequently  appoint-  hurg  Democrat     In   his   earlier    years- he  n* 

ed  Inspector  of  Customs  in  New  York  Oity,  served  as  repori;er  and  editor  on  the   Troy 

a  position  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  Daily  Times,    His  greatest  speech  was  in  the 

death.  Syracuse  Oonvention,  in  1863,  on  the  emanci- 

May  17. — Littell,    Euakim,    founder   of  pation  question,  in  response  to  an  argument 

LitteWs  Living  Age,  and  of  ZiittelVe  Muieum;  of  the  late  Hon.  H.  J.  Raymond.    His  review 

died  in  Brooldine,  Mass.,  aged  78  years.    He  of  Andrew  Johnson's  veto  of  the  Civil  Bights 

was  bom  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  but  removed  to  Bill  was  a  marvel  of  forcible  writing,  and  its 

Philadelphia,  and  in  January,  1819,  started  a  sharp  sentences  helped  to  sever  the  last  links 

weekly  literary  paper,  entitled  the  National  between  that  Presiaent  and  the  Bepublicaa 

JRecorder;  subsequently   he   establiahed   the  party.    He  is  reputed  to  have  accomplished 

Saturday  Magazine,  which  in  1822  he  con-  the  feat  of  reporting  a  lecture  filled  w;ith  tech< 

verted  into  the  Mmej^m  of  Foreign  Literature  nical  phrases  and  eccentricities,  ter'batim^  from 

and  Art,    After  conducting  this  with  great  memory   alone.    His   political  influence,  al- 

sucoess  for  nearly  twenty-two  years,  he  re-  though  the  most  memorable  feature  in  his  ca- 

moved  to  Boston,  where,  in  April,  1844,  he  reer,  in  no  wise  unfitted  him  for  success  in  the 

published  LittelVe  Living  Age,  which  from  that  pulpit,  and  he  entered  upon  the  ministerial 

time  has  borne  a  high  character  for  literary  profession  in  later  years  with  ardor  and  sue- 

merit.  cess,  as  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Sand 

May  18. — ^Woodwa^rd,  Ohablbs,  M.  D.,  an  Lake,  N.  Y.  Before  he  retired  from  that  pro- 
eminent  physician  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  died  fession  many  scores  had  been  added  to  the 
there.  He  repeatedly  represented  the  town  in  church  over  which  he  presided,  attracted  by 
the  State  House  of  Bepresentatives  and  Senate,  his  high  attainments  and  fervid  piety.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  and  was  celebrated  in  private  life  for  acts  of  spon- 
had  been  President  of  the  State  Medical  So-  taneous  and  hearty  friendship,  and  for  lending 
oiety.  a  helping  hand  to  those  in  need  of  assistance. 

Maif  22. — Bazasd,  Samitel,  archsologist,  May  25. — Pltjmb,  Joseph,  a  prominent  citi- 
historian,  and  publisher ;  died  at  Germantown,  zen  of  Cattaraugus  Coxmty,  N.  T.,  a  leading  re- 
Pa.,  aged  86  years.  Hewasthesonof  Ebene-  former  in  the  antislavery,  temperance,  and 
jser  Hazard,  who  was  United  States  Postmaster  other  benevolent  and  philanthropic  causes ; 
from  1782  to  1787,  and  who  published  several  died  at  Cattaraugus,  K.  Y.,  aged  79  years. 
volumes  of  historical  collections.  State  papers,  He  was  often  tendered  official  positions,  but 
etc.  In  1828,  he  commenced  the  publication  declined  them,  and  won  the  esteem  of  even 
of  the  ^^  Pennsylvania  Begister,"  which  was  those  who  were  antagonistic  to  his  views,  by 
issued  until  1836,  forming  sixteen  volumes  bis  strict  conscientiousness  and  kindness  of 
large  octavo.  He  next  published  the  '^  United  heart.  He  was  one  of  the  band  that  organ- 
States  Commercial  and  Statistical  Begister,"  ized  the  Liberty  party  of  1844. 
forming  six  large  octavo  volumes,  issu^  from  May  26. — ^Willis,  Nathaniel,  a  venerable 
1839  to  1842.  The  "  Annals  of  Pennsylvania,"  journalist  and  founder  of  newspapers,  father  of 
from  1609  to  1682,  an  octavo  volume  of  800  the  late  poet,  N.  P.  Willis;  diea  in  Boston,  aged 
Xxages,  was  next  issued  by  !Mr.  Hazard.  He  90  years.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  June, 
also,  by  appointment  of  the  Legislature,  printed  1780,  and  came  of  a  race  of  printers  and 
the  '*  Pennsylvania  Archives,"  from  1682  to  publishers.  His  grandfather  had  been  a  pub- 
1790,  from  the  original  records,  forming  twelve  lisher  in  Boston,  and  his  father  was  the  pro- 
volumes.  Few  men  have  continued  their  un-  prietor  of  the  Independent  Ghroniele,  a  leading 
remitting  industry  in  the  collection  of  the  political  paper  from  1776  to  1784,  and  after- 
records  of  the  past  to  so  late  a  period  of  life  ward  of  the  Potomao  Gtuxrdian,  and  other 
as  did  Mr.  Hazard.  This  devotion  is  the  more  journals.  True  to  his  inherited  preferences, 
remarkable,  as  his  early  life  was  spent  in  mer-  the  son  established  the  Eastern  Argue  at  Port- 
oantile  and  commercial  pursuits,  and  he  had  land,  in  1808,  and  conducted  it  for  some  years, 
made  several  voyages  to  the  Indies  before  ^^™g  ^^  Administration  of  John  Adams, 
commencing  his  antiquarian  researches.  Mr.  Willis  wrote  some  severe  and  caustic  arti- 

Mwy  24. — ^Dbhebs,  Gsosas  W.,  a  prominent  des  against   the  Administration,  and,  being 

journalist,  editor,  reporter,  politician,  orator,  prosecuted  under  the  Sedition  Law  then  in 

and  for  some  years  a  clergyman;  died  at  Alba-  force,  he  was  imprisoned;  and  his  son  X.  P. 

ny,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  several  years.  Willis  used  to  say  that  his  earliest  boyish  remi- 

Mr.  Demers  was  in  every  respect  a  remarkable  niscence  was  the  carrying  his  father's  dhiner 

man.    For  some  years  past  he  had  been  the  to  him  every  day  at  the  prison  in  which  he 

editor  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  and  was  confined.    Having  disposed  of  his  interest 
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in  the  EasUrn  Argus  some  years  later,  Mr.  Meal  leader  in  Maine,  died  afc  Lewiaton,  aged 

Willis  retomed  to  Boston,  and  tliere  projected  88  years.    He  was  bom  July  9, 1782,  edneiSed 

and  conducted  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  a  physician,  and  established  himself  in  prao- 

Boston  Recorder^  one  of  the  earliest  (some  say  tioe  in  Canton,  Maine.    He  was  a  member 

the  earliest)  religious   paper  in   the  world,  of  the  Oonstitational   Clonvention  of  1819; 

Before  disposing  of  this  paper  he  had  estab-  a  member  of  the  State  Jiegislatnre  in  1880  and 

lished  the   Youth''s  Companion^  undoubtedly  1821;  State  Senator  in  1822-'25-'26;  and  Bep- 

tbe  first  journal  for  children  ever  published,  resentative  in  C<xi£press  from  1830  to  1888, 

This  was  maintained  by  him  for  many  years,  serving  on  the  Oomndttee  on  Eleetiona,  and 

and  we  believe  is  still  published.    Mr.  Willis  also  on  the  Committee  on  Representation  nn- 

retained  his  bodily  ana  mental  vigor  to  the  der  the  Fifth  Census. 

last,  ofSciating  as  deacon  at  the  Park-Street  June  8. — ^Luknkd,  Josbfh  G.  £.,  an  inventor 

Church  within  two  weeks  of  his  death.  and  manufacturer,  died  in  New-York  City, 

May  80. — ^Hall,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  aged  61  years.  He  was  bom  in  Thompacm, 
Caldwell  K.,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  a  brave  officer  Conn.,  April  29, 1819 ;  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
of  the  Union  army ;  died  in  Trenton,  N.  J,,  lege  in  1889;  and  es^ed  in  teaching  and  the 
aged  81  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  study  of  law  until  1842,  when  he  accepted  a 
John  Hall,  D.  D.,  of  Trenton,  and  had  received  tutorship  in  Yale.  In  1847  he  was  admitted 
a  colleffiate  and  legal  education,  and  had  com-  to  the  bar  in  New  Haven,  but  after  a  short 
menced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Tren-  time  became  interested  i]^  the  development  of 
ton  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  certain  inventions,  and  after  1852  withdrew 
but  promptly  volunteered  in  his  country^s  from  practice.  In  1854  he  r^noved  to  New« 
cause  in  the  summer  of  1861.  He  entered  tiie  York  City,  and  from  1855  to  1868  waa  en- 
service  as  adjutant  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  New-  gaged  in  the  manu&cture  of  steam  fire-engines, 
Jersey  Yolunteers  in  August,  1861 ;  was  made  on  plans  of  which  the  leading  features  were  ctf 
acting-assbtant  adyutant-general  of  the  Sec-  his  invention.  He  was  then  appointed,  by 
ond  Brigade  under  Colonel  Starr,  and  was  Government,  Assistant  Inspector  of  Iron-olads, 
subsequently  aide-de-camp  on  General  F.  and  had  charge  of  work  in  Brooklyn.  At  the 
Patterson^s  staff.  In  August,  1862,  he  accept-  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  the  practice 
ed  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  Fourteenth  of  his  profession. 

New-Jersey  Yolunteers  under  Colonel  W.  S.  June  5. — ^Thomas,  Gsobgb,  a  jounialist^  died 

Trues.    He  served  with  this  famous  regiment  at  Omaha.    He  was  formerly  connected  with 

all  through  its  battles  and  skirmishes,  and  was  the  Neui-  York  Herald^  but  was  city  editor  of 

severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Monocacjr,  the   Omaha  JSepiibliean  at  the  time  of  his 

shortly  after  which  he  was   honorably  dis-  death. 

charged  from  the  service  for  disability  from  June  6.-~Resi>,  Rev.  David,  a  Unitarian 

wounds  received  in  that  action.    He  was  sub-  clergyman,  and  for  forty  years  proprietor  of 

sequently  breveted  colonel  and  brigadier-gen-  the  Oristian  Register;  died  in  Boston,  aged 

era!  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  79  years. 

battles  of  Cold  Harbor  and  Monocacy.    Upon  June  6. — Winoatb,  Hosbs,  an   aged   and 

quitting  the  field,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  prominent  citizen  of  Haverhill,  ICass. ;  died 

law  at  Trenton,  and  in  February,  1867,  was  there,  aged  101  years.    He  served  five  tenas 

appointed,  by  Governor  Ward,  Prosecutor  of  in  the  Assembly,  three  terms  in  the  State  Sen- 

the  Pleas  for  Hercer  County,  which  position  ate,  was  one  of  the  committee  to  reviae  the 

he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Massachusetts  Constitution  in  1820,  waa  post- 

June  1. — Cbameb,  John,  a  prominent  politi-  master  twenty  years,  justice  of  the  peace  Ibrty- 

cian  of  New- York  State ;  died  at  his  residence  five  years,  and  a  prominent  Mason  eizty-seyen 

in  Waterford,  aged  91  years.    He  was  bom  years. 

in  Saratoga  County,  in  1779 ;  was  an  elector  June  10. — Sebbaok,  Brigadier-General  Wn.- 

npon  the  ticket  of  President  Jefferson  in  1804 ;  uaic,  National  Guard  N.  T.  State ;  died  in  New 

served  in  the  State  Assembly  and  State  Senate,  York,  aged  46  years.    He  was  for  many  years 

three  years  each ;  and  was  a  member  of  Con-  a  clerk  in  the  Comptroller's  office,  and  eerved 

gress  from  1833   to    1837.     He  assisted  in  as  commissary-general  on  the  staff  of  Govem- 

framing  the  State  Constitution  in  1821,  and  or  Hoffinan. 

while  member  of  the  Senate  proposed  the  «7un«  14.— Spkngbb,  Rev.  Thxodobe,  a  prom- 
present  system  of  choosingpreaidential  electors  inent  Presbyterian  clergyman ;  died  at  Aome, 
upon  a  general  ticket  He  acquired  an  im-  N.  Y.,  aged  71  years.  He  was  a  eon  of  the 
mense  fortune,  pincipally  invested  in  banks  late  Chief-Justice  Spencer,  of  Utioa,  and,  hav- 
and  railroads,  and  retired  some  years  since  ing  been  destined  for  the  army,  pursned  a 
from  public  life  to  attend  to  the  management  course  of  study  at  the  Military  Academy  at 
of  his  large  private  interests.  West  Point.    His  special  aptitudea,  howoTer, 

June  1. — ^EiHBEBLY,  ChablesW.,  a  journal-  adapted  him  so  much  better  to  the  bar  that 

ist,  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  aged  45  years,  he  prepared  for  admission  to  it,  and,  oommen- 

He  had  been  for  sixteen  years  connectea  with  cing  practice  at  Auburn,  he  rose  rapidly  to 

the  Baltimore  American,  distinction,  and  while  yet  a  youth  was  chosen 

June  3. — ^HoixA2s*D,  Cobstelius,  M.  I}.,  a  po-  District  Attorney  of  Cayuga  County.    In  the 
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hei(^t  of  hifl  legal  eminenoe,  he  waa  hopefiill}^  Snbseqnentlj  he  was  editor  of  the  En&x/tilU 

converted,  and  soon  after  entered  upon  a  course  Eegister. 

of  theological  stady  with  a  view  to  the  minis*  June  80.— Hxi.TH,  Ltmax,  a  noted  Yocalist 

try.    His  first  pastoral  charge  was  at  Rome,  and  hallad  composer,  died  in  Xasbna,  N.  H., 

N.  T^  and  sahseqnently  he  preached  in  Utica,  aged  66.    He  was  bom  in  Bow,  N.  H.,  Angast 

nntil  failing  health  oompeUed  him  to  retire  for  24,  1804^  spent  his  minority  at  Lyman,  Vt., 

a  time  from  pastoral  duties  and  cares.    Some-  sabseqaentir  Uved  in  St.  Johnsbnry,  Vt,  lit- 

what  recmited  by  his  respite  from  the  pnlpit,  tleton,  K.  H.,  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  in 

he  aeoepted  the  secretaryship  of  the  American  Nashua.    JSi,  Heath  was  the  antbor  of  ''  The 

Home  Jfissionanr  Society  for   Central   and  Grave  of  Bonaparte,^'  '^Bnrial  of  Mrs.  Jud- 

Northem  New  York,  and  greatly  endeared  son,''  and  many  other  popular  songs.    He  had 

himself  to  the  feeble  congregations  in  his  field  taught  music  and  given  concerts  fox  a  period 

by  his  oversight  of  them,  while  he  was  very  sue*  of  forty-five  years. 

cessfrd  in  collecting  ftands  for  evangelizing  the  Ju7\s   80. — ^Tugexb,    Poiocbot,    a   leading 

land.    Twelve  years  since  he  became  too  foeble  politician  and  Journalist  of  Western  New  York, 

for  active  service,  and  since  that  time  had  lived  aged  68  years.    He  was  born  in  Palmyra,  N. 

in  the  retirement  of  home.    He  was  a  man  of  i.,  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a  printer  in 

vigorous  intellect,  strong  argumentative  pow-  that  village,  and,  after  writing  for  the  Canan- 

ers,  and  deep-toned  piety.    Mr.  S.  was  the  au-  daigua  Messenger^   started,  in  1824,  a  new 

thor  of  two  or  three  theological  works.  Democratic  organ,  the  Sentinel.    In  1848  that 

Jims  15. — ^Maodill,  David,  D.  D.,  a  promi-  loumal  embriMed  the  cause  of  free-soil,  and 

nent  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Sir.  Tucker  was  offered  a  nomination  to  Con- 

Honmou^  HL    He  was  bom  in  South  Caro-  gress,  but  declined.    In  188T  he  represented 

lina,  stndied  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Mason,  his  district  in  the  Assembly,  was  also  for 

of  New  York,  and  commenced  preaching  in  several  years  postmaster  and  canal  collector. 

Ohio.    Subsequently  he  became  an  editor  and  On  the  breakmg  out  of  the  late  war  he  took 

director  in  collegiate  and  theological  institu-  an  active  part  in  sustaining  the  Government, 

tions,  where  he  made  himself  signallyusefhi.  In  1867  he  published  a  work  on  Mormonism 

June  85. — ^Hsatoit,  David,  didl  in  Washing-  which  had  a  large  sale,  and  is  a  recognized 
ton,  D.  C,  aged  47  years.  He  was  bom  at  authority  on  that  subject. 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  March  10, 1828 ;  received  an  June  — . — ^Lbftwioh,  Dr.  John  W.,  a  promi- 
academic  education;  read  law  and  was  admit-  nent  citizen  of  Memphis,  Term. ;  died  at  Lynch- 
ted  to  practice ;  in  1855  was  elected  to  the  burg,  Ya.,  aged  44  years.  He  was  bom  in 
State  Senate  of  Ohio;  in  the  M  of  1857  moved  Bedford  County,  Ya.,  September  7,  1826; 
to  Minnesota,  and  was  elected  to  the  State  miuated  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Senate  three  times  in  that  State ;  was  appoint-  Philadelphia,  in  1850,  and  settied  subsequently 
ed  in  1868  by  Secretary  Chase  as  speciat  agent  in  Memphis  as  a  cotton-factor.  In  1865  he 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  as  United  was  elected  a  Representative  from  Tennessee 
States  depositary  at  Newborn,  North  Caro-  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  taking  his  seat 
lina;  was  appointed  Tiurd  Auditor  in  the  near  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  that  Con- 
Treasury  Department,  but  declined :  was  made  gress,  and  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Indian 
President  of  the  National  Bank  of  Newborn,  Affairs.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Phila- 
in  the  All  of  1865 ;  was  the  author  of  the  delphia  National  Union  Convention  of  1866. 
Bepnblioan  platform  adopted  at  Raleigh,  March  July  8. — Cbaig,  Albzakdeb  J.,  State  Su- 
27,  1867;  contributed  largely  to  Republican  perintendent  of  Schools  in  Wisconsin;  died  at 
papers  in  defence  of  Republican  principles  for  Madison,  aged  47  years..  He  was  bom  in 
more  than  twelve  years;  was  elected  to  the  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  November  11,  1823. 
Constitutional  Convention  of  North  Carolina  His  early  life  was  spent  in  Western  New  York, 
from  Craven  County  in  1867;  was  chairman  of  but  in  1848  he  removed  to  Wisconsin,  and 
the  Committee  on  biU  of  Rights  in  that  con-  settled  in  Palmyra,  Jefferson  County,  where 
vention ;  was  elected  to  he  Fortieth  Congress,  he  continued  to  reside  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
and  was  reelected  to  the  Forty-first  Congress  years,  teaching  a  part  of  the  time,  and  per- 
as  a  Republican.  forming  many  of  those  acts  of  public  service 

June  27.— Kdtgsbubt,  Rev.  Ctbus,  D.  D.,  a  which  in  anew  country  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  highly- 
Presbyterian  clergyman  and  missionary  among  intelligent,  active,  and  public-spirited  citizen, 
the  Nortii  American  Indians;  died  in  the  In-  Here,  too,  he  held  many  important  local  of- 
dian  Territory.  He  was  for  a  period  of  more  fices.  In  1849  he  represented  his  district  in 
than  fifty  years  connected  with  the  American  tiie  Assembly.  In  1854  he  became  princioal  of 
and  Soutiiem  Presbyterian  Boards  of  Missions,  one  of  the  jfilwaukee  ward  schools,  ana  two 
moetiy  amonff  the  Cherokees  aod  Choctaws.  years  later  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Wieeon- 

June  28.--3f 0SB6,  James  C,  Journalist ;  died  ein  Journal  of  Education,  which  was  the  organ 
in  Enozville,  Tenn.,  aged  28  years.  He  was  a  both  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and 
native  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  was  an  apprentice  in  of  the  State  Superintendent.  He  was  also  elect- 
a  newspaper  office,  and  in  1887  became  fore-  ed  president  of  the  Association  in  1860.  Ac- 
man  in  a  new  printing  establishment  in  Knox-  oepting  the  post  of  Assistant  Superintendent 
ville,  of  wMon  he  soon  became  proprietor,  the  same  year,  he  relinquished  the  Journal^ 
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having  condncted  it  for  about  three  rearfl  with  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  engaged  in 

inark^  success.    In  1868  he  entered  upon  the  the  crockery  and  hardware  business.    In  1825 

duties  of  Superintendent-in-Ohief^  and  was  re-  he  made  his  residence  in  Brooklyn,  then  a  mere 

elected  in  1869.  village,  and  in.  1880  was  elected  one  of  the  trns- 

July  S.^Haxblin,  Brevet  Mtgor-General  tees.  When  the  city  was  chartered,  he  was  eh o- 
Joseph  E.,  N.  Y.  Volunteers ;  died  in  New- York  sen  an  alderman  from  the  First  Ward,  and  held 
City,  aged  42  years.  He  was  a  native  of  that  position  for  some  time.  In  1850  he  was 
Yarmouthport,  Mass.  For  many  years  prior  elected  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  serving  during  the 
to  1861  he  was  a  prominent  and  popular  years  1851  and  1852.  Mr.  Brush  was  an  ac- 
member  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  National  tive,  influential  member  of  the  Whig  party 
Guard,  and  almost  immediately  on  the  out-  until  its  disruption,  when  he  joined  the  De- 
break  of  tbe  war  volunteered  his  services  mocracy  and  remained  in  its  ranks  until  his 
in  the  defence  of  the  nation,  and  became  death.  He  was  one  of  the  original  Water 
adyutant,  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  of  Oommissioners  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  also  one 
the  Fifth  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers  of  the  Oommissioners  of  Prospect  Park,  which 
(First  Duryea  Zouaves).  In  November,  1861,  latter  position  he  continued  to  hold  until  ad- 
shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Sixty-fifth  vancing  years  prevented  his  performing  its 
Be^pment,  New  York  Volunteers  (the  Ohas-  duties  with  that  regularity  and  attention  re- 
seurs),  he  was  transferred  to  the  latter  com-  quired.  He  aided  in  establishing  the  Mechan- 
mand  as  mtgor.  The  regiment  was  conspicu-  ics^  Bank,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years 
ous  for  its  services  in  the  field,  and  for  dis-  president,  and  which,  under  his  able  manage- 
tingnished  and  meritorious  conduct.  Mtgor  ment,  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
Hamblin  rapidly  rose  by  successive  grades  of  banking  institutions  on  Long  Island, 
promotion  to  the  command,  participating  in  Jul^  6. — ^Popb,  Chablbs  A.,  M.  D.,  an  emi- 
Grant*s  grand  campaign  of  1864  from  the  Wil-  nent  surgeon  and  professor  of  surgery ;  died  at 
demess  to  Petersburg.  At  this  time  the  Slxl^-  Paris,  Mo.,  aged  52  years.  He  was  bom  at 
fifth  formed  part  of  the  First  Brigade.  First  Huntsville,  Ala.,  March  15, 1818,  educated  at 
Division,  Sixth  Army  Oorpa.  After  the  in-  Green  Academy,  Huntsville,  and  thence  was 
vestment  of  Petersburg,  the  Sixth  Corps  was,  transferred  to  the  University  of  Alabama, 
in  July,  1864,  transferred  from  the  Army  of  where  he  graduated.  Aft;er  passing  through 
the  Potomac  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  to  the  necessary  preliminary  studies  in  his  native 
resist  the  demonstration  of  Breckinridge  and  town,  he  entered  the  Oinoinnati  Medical  Col- 
Early  against  Washington  and  Maryland.  In  lege,  where  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures, 
this  new  theatre  of  operations  Colonel  Ham-  and  afterward  passed  through  the  regular 
blin  participated  in  each  of  Sheridan's  brilliant  course,  and  graduated  with  high  honors  at 
successes  in  the  Valley,  and  at  Cedar  Creek,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Immediately 
the  action  for  which  Sheridan  made  his  famous  thereafter  he  visited  Europe,  and  spent  two 
ride  from  Winchester,  the  colonel  was  severely  years  in  travelling  through  France  and  Ger- 
wounded  by  a  rifle-ball  in  the  leg.  For  con-  many,  and  availing  himself  of  those  advantages 
spicuous  gallantry  in  this  action  he  was  bre-  in  surgery  which  the  French  capital  alone 
vetted  brigadier-general,  and  placed  in  com-  could  afford.  Betumingfromabroaa,  he  settled 
mand  of  the  brigade.  Upon  the  return  of  the  x>^rmanently  in  St.  Louis,  in  1841,  where  his 
corps  to  Petersburg,  he  was,  in  the  spring  of  attainments  speedily  gave  him  an  extensive 
1865,  promoted  to  fbll  rank,  and  participated  practice.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  elected 
in  all  the  subsequent  engagements  of  the  Army  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  St  Louis  Uni- 
of  the  Potomac  to  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  versity,  and  a  few  years  later  was  chosen  Pro- 
For  distinguished  bravery  at  Sailor*s  Creek,  fessor  of  Surgery.  He  aided  in  organizing  tiie 
April  6, 1865,  the  last  engagement  between  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  and  took  a  social 
Confederates  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  devoting 
was  brevettedmsjor-general,  and  was  mustered  much  time  and  labor  to  that  object  For 
out  with  that  rank  at  Washington  in  July,  several  years  past  he  had  retired  fr^m  the  ac- 
1865.  Socially  he  was  one  of  the  most  genial,  tive  practice  of  his  profession,  and  resided  a 
gentiemanly,  and  noble-spirited  of  men,  and  greater  portion  of  the  time  in  Paris,  Mo. 
was  universally  beloved  by  the  rank  and  file  of  Jul/y  6. — ^Rftohie,  Commodore  Bobsbt,  XT.  S. 
his  brigade,  as  well  as  by  a  large  and  estimable  Navy ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  aged  70  years.  He 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  in  private  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1800,  appointed 
life.  After  the  war  he  had  entered  Upon  civil  midshipman  in  1814,  commissioned  Jieuten- 
pursuits,  and  at  the  time  of  his  lamented  ant  in  1825,  commander  1841,  captain  1855, 
death  held  the  position  of  superintendent  of  commodore  retired  list  1867 ;  he  served  in 
agencies  for  the  Commonwealth  Fire  Insur-  the  West  Indies,  Mediterranean,  and  Pacific 
ance  Company.  He  was,  also,  up  to  a  recent  squadrons,  and  commanded  the  steam-sloop 
period,  a^ntant-general  and  chief  of  staff  of  Saranac  at  tbe  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  con- 
the  First  Division,  National  Guards.  tinned  in  that  position  until  March,  1862. 

July  4. — ^Bbttsk,  Coinaiir,  former  Mayor  of  July  13. — Piebob,  Bev.  Jambs  Edwin,  Pro- 
Brooklyn  ;  died  in  that  city,  aged  76  years,  fessor  of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature 
He  was  bom  in  Connecticut  in  1794,  and  early*  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary;  died  in  that 
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city,  aged  81  years.  He  was  bom  in  West  Town-  aged  80  years.    He  was  bom  there  in  1790, 

send,  Vt,  August,  1839,  gradaated  at  Middle-  edaoated  at  Prinoeton  College,  admitted  to^e 

bury  College,  1861,  was  tutor  from  1868  to  bar,  was  an  officer  in  the  militia  in  1812,  served 

1864,  graduated  at  Aubnm  Theological  Semi-  several  years  in  the  Maryland  Legislature,  and 

nary  in  1865,  and  was  immediately  elected  ad-  was  a  Bepresentative  in  Congress  from  1883 

junct  Professor,  and  two  years  later  full  Pro-  to  1885,  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Claims, 

fessor  of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  was  a  severe  student,  a  thorough  and  able       Jv^f  20. — Mabtxit,  Bobxbt  M.,  an  eminent 

teacher,    and    an    impressive    and    popular  jurist,  died  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  aged  72  years, 

preacher.  He  was  bom  in  Worcester  County,  Md.,  1798 ; 

July  16. — Flbtohbb,  A.  J.,  formerly  Secre-  graduated  at  Prinoeton;  was  admitted  to  the 
tary  of  State  in  Tennessee ;  died  in  Nashville,  bar;  member  of  Congress  from  1825  to  1827 ; 
aged  51  years.  He  was  formerly  a  prominent  Chief  Judge  of  Western  Circuit  of  Maryland, 
whig  politician  of  that  State,  and  was  elected  from  1845  to  1851 ;  Judge  of  Superior  Court 
to  the  State  Senate  in  1855.  When  the  State  of  Baltimore,  1856  to  1867;  and  professor  in 
seceded  in  1861,  he  opposed  the  movement  and  the  Law  School  University  from  1867  to  1870. 
removed  to  Eentucl^,  and  afterward  to  Indi-  July  22. — ^Lakuait,  Chables  James,  a  law- 
ana.  He  canvassed  the  latter  State  in  1864  in  yer  of  some  eminence,  died  in  New  London, 
favor  of  I^esident  Lincoln.  He  was  elected  Conn.,  aged  75  years.  He  was  bom  in  Norwich, 
Secretary  of  State  in  1865.  In  1867  he  took  June  5, 1795,  graduated  with  honor  at  Tale 
an  active  part  against  the  action  of  Governor  College  in  1814,  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
Brownlow  in  regard  to  the  franchise  law  and  to  the  bar  of  New  London  in  1817.  Soon 
elections.  afterward  he  was  invited  by  Henry  Clay  to 

July  16. — ^Pbioe,  Tno^AS  L.,  a  Democratic  settle  in  Kentucky,  but  he  decided  to  seek  his 
politician ;  died  at  Lexington,  Mo.  He  was  fortune  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  on  the 
elected  a  Bepresentative  from  Missouri  to  the  invitation  of  his  friends  William  Woodbridge 
Thirty-seventh  Congress ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  and  Lewis  Cass.  He  made  the  journey  to  De- 
Chicago  Convention  of  1864,  and  to  the  Phila-  troit  chiefly  on  horseback,  there  being  at  that 
delphU  National  Union  Convention  of  1866.  time  but  one  tavern  between  that  city  and 

July  18. — Yandebpoel,  Aabon,  a  New-Tork  Buffalo.  Joining  Mr.  Woodbridge  in  his  law- 
politician,  orator,  and  judge;  died  in  that  city,  office,  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
aged  72  years.  He  was  born  at  Xinderhook,  and  while  riding  the  circuit  he  visited  French- 
February  5, 1799,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1820,  town,  on  the  river  Baisin  (now  called  Monroe), 
member  of  the  New- York  Legislature  from  where  he  permanently  settled.  In  that  place 
1825  to  1880,  member  of  Congress  1888  to  he  held  many  local  offices,  such  as  Attorney 
1887,  and  from  1889  to  1840 ;  and  on  his  re-  for  the  Territory,  Judge  of  Probate,  and  colo- 
tirement  from  Congress  settled  in  New-Tork  nel  of  the  militia.  In  1828  President  Monroe 
City,  where  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Su-  appointed  him  Beoeiver  of  Public  Moneys  for 
perior  Court,  which  office  he  held  until  1850.  the  District  of  Michigan,  and  he  was  reappoint- 

July  19. — ^Bbooke,  Mfyor-Greneral  William  ed  by  President  Adams,  holding  the  office 

F.  H.,  a  brave  and  skilful  officer  of  IT.  S.-Yol-  eight  years.    In  those  early  days  specie  was 

unteers,  died  at  Huntsville,  Ala.   He  was  born  the  only  currency  in  vogue^  and  the  receipts 

in  Ohio,  served  in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  of  silver  alone,  in  one  year,  amounted  to  $100,- 

Wars,  was  at  Palo  Alto  and  all  the  important  000,  which  had  to  be  transmitted  to  Detroit, 

battles  of  that  campaign,  was  appointed  brevet-  through  the  wilderness,  on  pack-horses.    He 

captain  in  1846,  brevet-mi^or  in  1847;  early  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Tecumseh,  Mich., 

in  tibe  recent  war  was  made  brigadier-general  was  a  commissioner  to  locate  the  county  seats 

of  volunteers,  and  served  with  the  Army  of  of  many  of  the  leading  counties  in  the  State ; 

the  Potomac  until  July,  1868 ;  was  commander  was  the  surveyor,  and  once  the  sole  owner,  of 

of  the  Department  of  the  Monongahela  during  the  land  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Grand 

Lee^s  invasion,  and  until  April  6, 1864,  and  af-  Bapids.  as  well  as  of  several  other  flourishing 

terward  commanded  a  division  of  the  Eigh-  towns  in  the  State.    Although  not  a  practical 

teenth   Corps   and   subsequently  the  Tenth  farmer,  at  one  period  of  his  life  he  indulged 

Corps.    In  July,  1864,  he  resigned  on  account  his  agricultural   tastes  by  carrying  on  one 

of  iU  heaM.  or  two  farms,  and  he  was  among  the  very 

July  19.— :PowELL,  Llewbllyit,  M.  D.,  an  first  to  introduce  into  Michigan,  from  Ken- 
eminent  physician  and  medical  professor  of  tucky  and  Virginia,  the  best  breeds  of  blooded 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  died  there,  aged  68  years.  He  horses.  In  1885,  from  family  considerations, 
was  a  native  of  Virginia,  graduated  at  Yale  he  returned  to  Norwich.  During  the  financial 
College,  studied  medicine  and  soon  rose  to  revulsion  of  1887  he  lost  the  bulk  of  his  prop- 
eminence  in  Ids  profession.  He  removed  to  erty,  all  of  which  was  located  in  Michigan; 
Louisville,  Ky.,  nearly  forty  years  since,  and  in  1888  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Norwich, 
took  a  high  stimd  as  a  professor  in  the  medi-  and  at  the  conclusion  of  that  service  he  lived 
cal  institutions  of  that  city.  chiefly  in  retirement.    In  1862  he  returned  to 

July  19. — Stodda^t,  John  T.,  a  political  New  London,  the  home  of  his* youth,  remain- 
leader  in  Maryland ;  died  in  Charles  County,  ing  there  until  his  death. 
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July  22. — Stoeyeb,  Mabtin  Luthbr,  Ph.  B.,  fbrt  fie  seldom  indulged  in  mere  dedamataon, 

LL.  D.,  a  Lntheron  clergyman,  profesBor,  and  but  had  a  facolty  of  presenting  facts  in  an  at- 

antiior,  died  atGettysbarg,  Pa.,  aged  50  years.  traetiTe  fonn,  often  interspersed  with  figures 

He  was  bom  at  Gfermantown,  Pa.,  February  of  rhetoric  and  saUiee  of  wit,  that  secured  the 

17, 1820,  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  College,  fixed  attention  of  his  hearers.    He  made  the 

Gettysburg,  in  1888,  and  after  teaching  a  year  interests  of  his  clients  his  own,  and  his  integ- 

in  J^erson,  Md.,  was  in  18S9  appointed  tutor  rity  won  the  confidence  of  all  associated  with 

in  Pennsylvania  Oollege.  From  that  time'  untU  him.    Mr.  Brockway  was  never  a  political  as- 

his  death,  during  a  period  of  thirty-one  years,  Pjrant,  though  an  active  member  of  the  old 

he  was  connect^  with  that  institution  as  tu*  Whig  party,  and  afterward  of  the  B^ublican 

tor,  Principd  of  Preparatory  Department,  and  party.    He  was  elected  amemb^  of  the  House 

Professor  of  Latin.    For  many  years  also  he  of  Bepresentatives,  in  the  General  Ass^nbly 

was  editor  of  tiie  EfMngMcal  Quarterlp  Be*  of  his  State,  May  session,  1882,  and  was  again 

eiMo,  in  which  he  publi^ed  his  **  Beminiscen*  returned  in  May,  1838.    He  was  elected  a 

oes  of  Lutheran  Ministers^"  which  have  made  Senator  from  the  twentieth  senatorial  district 

his  name  and  labors  of  love  so  widely  known  in  the  spring  of  1884.    In  April,  1839,  he  was 

and   appreciated   throughout   the    Lutheran  chosen  to  represent  the  counties  of  Windham 

Church.    He  published  also  a  volume  on  the  and  Tolland,  then  composing  <me  congressional 

^^Life  and  Times  of  Muhlenberg,^'  and  a  me-  district^  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States^ 

moir  of  Bev.  Dr.  Mayer,  and  fbnushed  anony-  and  was  reelected  in  the  flpring  of  1841.    In 

mously  many  articles  and  biographical  sketches  August,  1840,  he  was  appomted  Attorney  for 

for  his  Beview.    For  his  extensive  labors  in  tiie  State,  within  and  for  the  county  of  Tol* 

this  department  he  was  approprii^^ly  called  land,  and  held  the  offioe  by  successive  reap- 

the  '*  Plutarch  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  pointmentsuntilApril,  1867,  when  he  resigned 

America."    For  a  number  of  years  he  was  on  account  of  his  health,  which  had  then  be- 

secretary  of  the  General  Synod,  and  during  come  so  much  impaired  that  he  felt  unable  to 

the  greater  part  of  his  life  had  accumulated  aU  discharge  its  duties. 

accessible  materials  for  a  history  of  the  Lu-  Atigtut4, — Nobton,  Cnjjojss  F.,  a  philan- 

theran  Church.     So  extended  and  accurate  thropist;  died  at  his  residence  near  Pniladel- 

was  his  knowledge  of  details,  that  he  was  fd-  phia,  Pa»,  aged  57  years.    He  was  an  active 

most  constantly  applied  to  for  information  by  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  took  a 

persons  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    His  devo*  deep  interest  in  every  thing  connected  with  its 

tion  to  the  interests  of  the  college  with  whidi  welilu^.    He  was  a  large  contributor  towai^ 

he  was  connected  was  unceasing  to  the  close  the  erection  of  St.  Mark's  Lutiieraa  OhnrdEi, 

of  his  life.    Dr.  Stoever  was  well  known  for  Philadelphia,  and  also  more  recentiy  founded 

his  philanthropy.   During  the  fierce  battles  of  a  professorship  in  the  Lutheran  Theolo^cal 

Gtottysburg  he    participated   in   the   fearfhl  Seminary  there  by  a  contribution  of  $30,000. 

scenes  of  terror  and  blood.    His  labors  and  AuffU9t  6. — Cobb,  Gbobgb  T.,  a  Bepablican 

sacrifices  to  alleviate   the  sufierings  of  the  leader  in  New  Jersey ;  was  killed  by  an  aod- 

wounded  and  dying  were  as  efficient  as  they  dent  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Bailrood, 

were  untiring  and  unselfish.    His  interest  in  aged  57  years.    He  was  the  grandeon  of  a 

the   national   cause   led  him,  several  times  Bevdlutionary  officer,  and  was  bom  in  Morris- 

during  the  war,  *^to  the  front"  in  time  of  town,  N.  J.,  October,  1818.    At  the  age  of 

battle,  in  order  to  assist,'  under  the  auspices  fifteen  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  country  store, 

of  the  Christian  Commission,  in  ministering  and  afterward  entered  the  iron-works  at  Dover, 

to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  our  soldiers.  Subsequentiy  he  establbhed  himself  m  the  iron 

Jidy  29.-r-BBOOKWAT,  John  H.,  a  Connecti*  business^  and  rapidly  made  a  fortune,  which  he 

cut  lawyer  and  politician;  died  at  Ellington,  in  generously  shared  with  objects  of  private  and 

the  70th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  bom  there,  public  beneficence.    The  Evergreen  Cemeteiy 

January  31, 1801,  graduated  at  Tale  College  m  Morristown  was  one  of  his  ^fts  to  his  native 

in  1821,  and  after  spending  a  few  months  in  town,  as  well  as  $15,000  for  a  public  school- 

teaclung  school  at  East  Windsor,  entered  upon  house,  and  $75,000  for  a  stone  church-edifice, 

the  study  of  hiw,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Mr.  Cobb  entered  active  political  life  in  1860^ 

New  Hav^  in  1828,  and  immediately  opened  when  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  of 

an  office  in  his  native  town.    In  a  few  months  the  Fourth  Distiiot  of  Hew  Jersey  for  Congress, 

he  became  known  through  the  county,  andhad  He  was  elected,  and  first  sat,  in  the  extra  ses- 

his  full  share  of  the  business  in  the  courts.  He  sion  called  by  Pi^dent  LinooUi  in  July,  1861, 

possessed  many  of  the  qualities  that  go  to  to  provide  means  for  suppressing  Ihe  secession, 

make  up  the  successful  lawyer.    His  mind  was  Mr.  Cobb  took  sides  with  the  Union  party  at 

active,  his  perception  acute,  his  discrimination  once,  and  gave  tiie  Administration  his  hearty 

judicious,  and  his  conclusions,  though  rapidly  support    This  course  offended,  many  of  his 

formed,  generally  correct.    In  the  ar^gument  of  Democratic  friends  at  home.    The  next  aomi- 

questions  of  Utict  to  the  Jury  he  was  seldom  ex*  nating  convention  of  his  district  pasaed  reso- 

celled.    He  was  an  easy,  pleasant  speaker,  and  lutions  condemning  tiie  war.   Mr.  Cobb  refused 

always  seemed  to  have  the  power  to  express  a  renomlnation,  imd  Andrew  J.  Bogers  suc- 

his  ideas  in  pure  English  without  apparent  ef-  ceeded  him  in  Congress.    Mr.  Cobb  finally 
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separAted  from  the  Democraoy,  and  in  1865  well  yened  in  the  detiuls  of  his  profession, 

was  triumphantly  elected  hj  the  Bepoblicans  While  he  had  a  taste  for  all  branehes  of  the 

of  Morris  Comity  as  State  Senator.    He  was  law,  he  distinffoished  himself  more  particnlarly 

reelected  in  1868.    In  1869  his  name  was  men*  in  commeroiid  law,  and  was  very  saccessfol  in 

tloned  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  United  crindnal  law.    His  genial  nature  and  ardent 

States  Senator,  to  fill  the  yaoancycaosed  by  the  affections  rendered  him  popular,  not  only 

death  of  Mr.  Wright.    He  lost  the  nomination  among  his  professional  brethren,  but  with  all 

by  only  three  yotes  in  caucus,  after  an  eneigetic  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact, 

canvass  against  Mr.  Erelinghuysen.    Mr.  Oobb  Aftg.  18««-Fb8SSLT,  Ber.  Jomr  T.,  J>.  D., 

had  been  sp^iding  a  few  weeks  at  Greenbrier  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  theological  profess- 

White  Sulphur  Springs  eariier  in  the  season,  or,  and  author ;   died  at  Alleghany,  Pa.,  aged 

and  was  on  his  return  thither  when  the  acci-  67  years.    He  was  bom  in  Abbeville  Distnct, 

dent  occurred.  South  Oarolhna,  studied  at  the  Theological 

Aug.    6.— Hkaduet,  J.   Botd,  U.  S.  OoU  Seminary  in  Kew  York,  under  Dr.  John  Mason, 

lector  of  Internal  Beyenue ;  was  killed  by  the  and  held  his  first  pastorate  in  his  native  yil- 

same  aooidentb    Before  the  late  war  he  was  lage.    From  thence  he  was  called  to  the  The* 

en«iged  in  banking  in  Peoria,  HI,  but  removed  ological  Semhiary  and  the  charge  of  the  First 

to  New-Tork  Oity  in  1861,  and  opened  a  bro-  AsMciate  Beformed  (now  United  Presbyterian) 

ker's  office.    He  was  the  owner  of  a  lazve  Ohurdi  in  Alleghany,  in  both  of  which  stations 

amount  of  real  estate  near  Morristown,  K.  J.  he  labored  with  di^nguished  ability  and  sue- 

Avff,  9. — Sellnahajt,  Bev.  Jomr,  a  Boman  cess  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Oatholio  priest;  died  at  the  parsonage  of  St.  Aug»   14. — ^HAonea,    Biohabd  T.,  an  emi« 

Peter's  Church,  Kew-Tork  City,  in  his  78th  nent  merchant  of  New  Tork,*died  at  his  resi* 

year.    He  was  bom  in  Kilkenny,  Irdand,  in  dence  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  his  76th  year. 

1773.    While  yet  youns^he  was  a  professor  in  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 

St  Mary's  Sendnary,  at  Emmettsburg,  Md.;  and  Tract  Society,  was  a  member  of  its  Executive 

among  his  pupils  were  the  late  Archbishop  Committee  from  the  beginning,  and  for  forty 

Hughes,  Archbishop  MoCloskey,  Bishop  Wha-  years  t^e  efficient  chairman  of  its  Finance 

len,  of  Wheeling,  and  the  late  Bisho|)  Fitspat*  Committee.    As  a  member  of  its  Board  of 

rick,  of  Boston.    A  large  portion  of  his  life  was  Direction,  he  was  ever  devising  liberal  things, 

S>ent  in  missionary  travelling,  chiefly  in  the  and,  with  his   ample  fortune,    contributing 

astern  and  Middle  States,  and  California,  but  largely  to  its  ftmds.     He  was  a  director  and 

for  the  last  fifteen  years  he  was  attached  to  St.  liberal  supporter  of  the  American  Bible  So* 

Peter^s  Church.   He  had  been  blind  for  a  period  ciety,  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 

of  six  years.  and  otiier  religions  and  benevolent  institn- 

Avg.  11. — Sbwaui,  TnoxiLs,  D.  D.,  a  Meth-  lions, 

odist  Episcopal  clergyman  and  author,  died  in  Aug,  16. — Mabsr,  Lbobtabd,  M.  D.,  Profess- 

Baltimore,  Md..  aged  65  years.    He  was  a  son  or  of  Anatomy  and  Phynology  in  the  Univer* 

of  the  distinguished  Prof.  SewalL  sity  of  Vermont ;  died  at  Burlington,  Yt    He 

Ang.  13.— Fbekoh,  BurJAicnr  B.,  a  promi*  graduated  at  Dartmouth  CoUege  in  1827,  and 

nent  citizen  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  died  there,  m  the  medical  department  in  1882.    He  was 

aged  70  years.    He  was  a  native  of  New  Hamp-  for  some  years  PK>fessor  of  Latin  and  Greek 

shire,  but  had  resided  in  Washington  tor  a  in  the  tmiversi^,  and  was  connected  with  it 

period  of  forty  years.    From  1845  to  1847  he  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 

was  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  Aug,  16. — ^Vah  Mbtbb,  Bev.  Hbnbt  L.,  a 

and  afterward  Commissioner  of  Public  Build-  Baptist  cler^man  and  missionary  for  twenty 

ings.     He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  two  years  in  Ba8Bein,Burmah;  died  at  Mottville, 

and  a  prominent  member   of  the  Masonic  near  Skaneateles  Lake,  N.  T.,  aged  46  years, 

fraternity.  He  was  bora  in  Philadelphia  Pa.,  September 

Aiig.    18. — Jsincs,  OvKimixii    TirDOB)    a  81, 1824,  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 

prominent  lawyer  of  Brooklyn ;  died  suddenly  sylvania,  and  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theo- 

at    Saratoga,  N.  T.,  aged   about  40  years,  lo^^cal  Institnte,  was  ordained  September  28, 

He  was  a  nephew  of  Wendell  Phillips,  and  was  1848,  was  appointed  missionary  and  sailed  from 

bom  in  Boston,  Mass.    After  completing  his  Boston,  October  21,  1848.     His  labors  were 

flofldemio  course  at  the  University  of  New  almost  without  intermission  frxmi  that  period 

York,  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  untU  failing  healA  compelled  him  to  retnm 

Lett,  Mnrphj^  and  Yanderbilt,  and,  soon  after  to  this  country,  where  he  anived  but  a  month 

his  admissi^ij^to  the  bar,  attached  himself  to  previous  to  his  deatli. 

the  law  firal  of  Hyde  and  Pearson.    In  1868  Aug.  16. — ^Wmcrar,  HDrsr  C,  a  noted  lee- 

he  entered  into  partnership  with  Judge  C.  E.  turer  on  antislavery,  peace,  spiritualism,  etc. ; 

Pratt,  and  later  tiiey  added  to  the  firm  Judge  died  at  Pawtucket,  B.I.    Mr.  Wright's  nature 

Emott  and  Joshua  Van  Cott,  continuing  the  was  impulidve,  earnest,  and  perhaps  fanatical ; 

partnership  until  1867.  when  Mr.  Jenks  asso-  but  he  possessed  strong  convictions,  and  stated 

dated  with  himself  anotner  partner,  with  whom  them  with  great  force  and  eloquence.    At  one 

he  continued  until  his  death.    He  was  a  man  time  he  was  conspicuous  among  the  band  of 

of  brilliant  talents,  keen  and  ready  wit,  and  antislavery  orators  who  assembled  annually  in 
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I^ew  York  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Amerioan  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  the  duties  of 

Antislavery  Society,  and  who,  hy  their  earnest  which  office  he  discharged  without  salary  for 

avowals  of  their  faith,  finally  foaght  their  way  twenty-seven  years  with  great  faithfolnefis  and 

to  the  hearts  and  sympathies  of  tiie  people.  ahility.    On  the  organization  of  the  Sndth- 

Aug,  IT. — ^Bell,  Joshua  F.,  a  Eentnckypoli-  sonian  Institution  in  1846,  he  was  appointed 

tician ;  died  in  Kentucky.    He  was  a  native  one  of  the  four  Regents  at  large,  the  other 

of  that  State,  and  educated  for  the  law.   From  three  being  Richard  Rush,  Rufos  Ghoate,  and 

1845  to  1847  he  was  a  Representative  in  Con-  William  0.  Preston,  all  of  whom  had  died  be- 

gress,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  fore  him.   Mr.  Hawley  was  a  man  of  wide  and 

on  Invalid  Pensions.    He  was  also  a  member  varied  learning,  being  thoroughly  familiar  with 

of  the  ** Peace  Convention^'  of  1861.  the  whole  range  of  English  Steratnre,  as  well 

Atig,  18. — ^HozDE,  Joseph,  a  politician,  ora-  aa  that  of  most  of  the  nations  of  Cimtinental 

tor,  and  prominent  citizen  of  New  York ;  died  Europe,  and  was  also  familiar  with  the  various 

in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  aged  75  years.    He  was  bom  departments  of  science.     He   prepared  and 

at  Charlestown,  R.  1.,  August  18, 1795.    In  his  prmted  some  years  since,  for  private  difltzibu- 

seventeenth  year  he  went  to  Kew  York,  pay-  tion  among  his  friends,  a  series  of  ^^  Essays  on 

ing  for  his  passage  on  a  doop  by  working  for  Truth  and  Einowledge,"  whi<^  were  charae- 

three  days  breaking  stone  in  the  streets.    He  terized  by  great  metaphysical  discrimination 

afterward  earned  an  humble  living  by  working  and  aout^ess. 

on  a  turnpike  between  Portsmouth  and  New  Aua,  21. — ^Davis,  Rev.  Hekby,  D.  D.,  a  Bap- 
York,  and  when  twenty  years  old  he  started  a  tist  dergyman  and  author;  died  in  DanvUle, 
public  schooL  He  subsequently  opened  a  doth-  HL,  aged  70  years.  He  was  bom  in  Ohaziton, 
ing-store  in  Cherry  Street,  and  next  engaged  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  April  28,  1800.  In 
in  the  importing  business  in  Maid^i  Lane.  In  1807  his  parents  removed  to  Kew-York  City, 
1887  Hr.  Hozie  received  the  Whig  nomina-  where  he  received  a  good  English  edncation. 
tion  for  County  Clerk,  and  was  elected  by  an  In  1818  his  family  removed  to  Western  ^ew 
overwhelming  minority.  From  that  time  he  York,  and  soon  after  he  engaged  in  teaching 
became  deeply  interested  in  politics,  and  on  the  in  Osden,  and  while  there  made  a  profession 
nomination  of  General  Harrison  to  the  presi-  of  religion,  uniting  with  the  Baptist  Ohurdi. 
dency  entered  heartily  into  the  canvass.  In  In  1821  he  returned  to  New- York  City  and 
the  next  presidential  campaign  he  warmly  engaged  in  busm€»3,  which  he  relinquished  in 
supported  his  life-long  friend,  Henry  Clay.  In  1828,  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  and 
1862  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  in  the  entered  Hamilton  (now  Madison)  University 
Fifth  District,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Demo-  the  same  year,  and  graduated  in  1827,  and  was 
cratic  candidate.  In  1869  he  was  the  Repub-  ordained  in  Bridgewater,  N.  Y.,  where  a  church 
lioan  candidate  for  County  Clerl^  but  was  un-  was  organized  under  his  ministry.  He  planted 
successftd,  though  he  had  a  very  large  vote,  the  first  church  at  Detroit,  3fich.,  and  was 
He  was  appointed  in  1864^  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  pastor  successively  at  Palmyra,  K  Y.,  at  Brock- 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  the  Fifth  port,  Jordan,  Camion  Street,  in  New-York  City, 
District,  and  in  the  last  presidential  campaign  and  of  the  Second  Church,  Rochester,  also  at 
he  delivered  addresses  in  Staten  Island  and  Columbus,  0.,  New  Corydon,  Ind.,  and  Rock 
New  Jersey,  in  which  the  reminiscences  of  Island,  HL  While  in  New  York  he  was  for  a 
political  life  he  introduced  were  much  appro-  time  a  secretary  of  the  Home  Mission  Society, 
dated.  About  1852  the  Conmionwealth  Fire  and  was  for  two  or  three  years  an  agent  of 
Insurance  Company  was  established  by  Mr.  the  Missionary  Union  in  Ohio.  At  the  time 
Hoxie,  in  coiyunotion  with  several  leading  of  his  death  he  was  pastor  at  Rock  Island.  He 
citizens,  and  in  1868  he  accepted  the  office  of  was  seized  with  the  illness  that  proved  fatal. 
President  of  the  Amicable  Dfe  Insurance  Com-  while  on  a  visit  to  relatives  at  Danville.  Dr. 
pany,  and  held  that  position  at  the  time  of  his  Davis  was  a  ready  and  graceful  writer,  and 
deatii.  contributed  largely  to  the  periodicals  and  re- 

Aug.  18. — ^Mbbbioe,  Samuxl  YAuaiiAir,  a  views  of'  his  denomination,  and  also  published 

leading  manufacturer  of  marine  steam-en^es  several  small  reli^ous  treatises,  occasional  ad- 

and  other  machinery;  died  in  PluladdDhia.  dresses,  etc. 

He  was  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Mer-  Aug.  22.  —  Appleoatb,  A.  J.,  Lieutenant- 
rick  &  Sons,  one  of  the  largest  establishments  (3k>vemor  of  Alabama;  died  at  Mobile.  He  was 
in  the  United  States,  was  first  Preddent  of  the  a  native  of  Ohio,  served  in  an  Ohio  regiment 
Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  during  the  late  war,  afterward  settled  in  Hunts- 
one  of  the  pr^ectors,  and  for  a  long  time  an  ville,  Ala.,  and  in  1868  was  eleotSfLieutenant- 
officer,  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  Governor  of  the  State. 

Aug,  20. — Hawuey,  Gidboit,  an  eminent  ^k^.  22.*— Tatlob,  Jamxs  B.,  a  prominent 

scholar  and  philosopher;  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  wealthy  citizen  of  New- York  City;  died 

aged  85  years.    He  was  bom  in  Huntington,  there,  aged  04  years.  Mr.  Taylor  was  for  many 

Conn.,  in  1785,  removed  to  Saratoga  County  years  an  active  political  leader,  never  hdiding 

in  1794)  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1809,  office  himseli^  but  exerting  a  controlling  in- 

and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Albany  bar  fluence  in  his  party.  He  was  hiJih  the  personal 

in  1818.    In  1814  he  was  appointed  secretary  and  political  friend  of  William  H.  Seward,  and 
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cooperated  witli  him  in  his  political  projects,  which  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  St. 

He  had  been  nntil  his  retirement  from  active  Pool's  Episcopal  Ohorch,  Baltimore.    A  few 

political  management,  fonr  or  five  years  ago,  months  previous  to  his  death  he  was  elected 

the  leader  of  the  conservative  wing  of  the  Be-  Professor  of  Systematic  Divinity  in  the  Epis- 

pablicans.    He  was  a  large  stockholder  in  the  copal  General  Theological  Seminary  in  Kew- 

NmihTork  Times.  York  Oity,  and  had  signified  his  acceptance. 

Aug,  26. — OmLD,  I^inrs,  a  prominent,  infln-  He  was  fiie  author  of  an  able  reply  to  Bishop 

entiial,  and  philanthropic  citizen  of  Massaohu-  Oolenso^s  works  against  the  inspiration  of  the 

setts;  died  in  Hinghsm,  Mass.,  aged  67  years.  Scriptures,  and  also  of  a  curious  and  elaborate 

He  was  bom  in  Southbridge,  Mass.,  in  1808,  work  on  the  significance  of  the  numbers  in  the 

and  graduated  from  Tale  Oollegein  1824.    He  Scriptures. 

entered  the  legal  profession,  and,  after  praotis*       Sept,  5. — ^Bbdfobd,  GuKNiKa  S.,  M.  D.,  late 

ing  for  some  years,  accepted  the  agency  of  a  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  University  Med- 

manufacturing  company  at  Lowell,  where  he  ical  College,  N.  Y. ;  died  in  New  York,  aged  64 

remaned  for  fifteen  yeard.    He  then  returned  years.    He  was  from  an  old  and  distinguished 

to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston,  and  Maryland  family;  his  grand-unde.  Gunning 

took  an  active  part  in  politics,  being  for  severid  Bedford,  after  whom  he  was  named,  having 

years  a  member  of  one  or  the  other  branch  of  been  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 

the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  He  was  elected  Independence,  and  afterward  Chief  Justice  of 

a  corporate  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Delaware.    Dr.  Bedford  was  bom  in  Balti* 

Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  in  1845,  more  in  1806 ;  was  educated'  at  Mount  St. 

and  was  a  very  faithful  and  active  member  of  tiie  Mary^s  College^  Emmettsburg,  Md.,  where  he 

prudential  committee,  from  1859  till  his  death,  was  a  fellow^student  with  Archbishops  Hughes, 

Me  was  also  for  some  years  one  of  the  Board  McCloskey,  and  Purcell,  and  the  late  Bev.  Dr. 

of  Trastees  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  0.  Constantine  Pise.    He  graduated  in  1825 

and  Phillips  Academy,  and  was  a  man  of  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  excelling 

large-hearted  benevolence.  particularly  in  classics  and  oratory.    He  had 

Aug,  29. — Andebson,  Bev.  Wiluah  C,  D.  decided  to  adopt  the  legal  profession,  and  was 
D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  scholar;  died  on  his  way  to  Massachusetts,  to  enter  the  of- 
at  Junction  Oity,  Kansas.  He  was  a  native  of  fice  of  Daniel  Webster  as  a  law-student,  when 
Philadelphia,  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  Penn-  hemetinPhiladdphiaacollegeclaB8mate,who 
sylvania  colleges,  and  for  some  years  President  induced  him  to  go  with  him  to  hear  the  late 
of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio.  When  the  Dr.  John  D.  Godman  deliver  his  lectures  on 
chnrobes  in  San  Francisco  began  to  select  the  tiie  '^  Circulation  of  the  Blood,"  in  his  medical 
ablest  of  the  Eastern  clergymen  for  their  pul-  course.  He  was  so  entranced  with  Dr.  God- 
pits,  Dr.  Anderson  was  one  of  the  first  whose  man^s  eloquence  that  he  resolved  to  abandon  the 
h&bors  were  demanded.  He  complied  with  the  law  and  become  a  medical  student.  After  three 
call,  and  became  for  some  years  the  £uthfid  years  of  close  and  diligent  study,  he  received 
and  beloved  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  his  medical  diploma  from  Butgers  Medical  Col- 
Church  in  San  Francisco.  His  arduous  labors  lege,  in  1829,  and  soon  after  married  and  vis- 
having  impaired  his  health,  he  returned  to  tiie  ited  Europe,  where  for  two  years  he  continued 
East  and  spent  some  years  in  retirement  at  to  prosecute  his  medical  studies.  On  his  re- 
Gtormantown.  His  health  having  become  par-  turn  in  1888,  he  was  appointed  professor  in 
tially  restored,  he  returned  to  his  work,  and,  the  medical  college  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
lifter  preaching  within  the  bounds  of  the  New*  soon  after  was  caUed  to  a  professorship  in  the 
Albany  Presbytery  for  a  time,  set  out  for  the  new  medical  college  founded  by  Dr.  Alden 
Pacific  coast,  and  died  after  a  brief  illness  at  March,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  lectured  there 
Junction  City.  for  one  or  two  years,  but  felt  that  New-York 

S^t,  8. — ^DiosnrsoN,  Miss  Martha  BrrsK,  an  City  was  the  appropriate  place  for  him,  and 

eminent  teacher ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.   She  removed  thither  about  1886,  where  he  soon 

was  a  daughter  of  Bev.  Baxter  Dickinson,  D.  commanded  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  in 

D.,  of  that  dty,  and  from  her  early  youth  was  the  special  department  of  the  profession  (ob- 

remarkable  for  her  depth  of  piety  and  earnest  stetrics)  which  he  had  chosen*    In  concert 

desire  for  usefulness.    The  great  labor  of  her  with  the  late  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  his  former 

life  was  the  founding  of  the  Young  Ladies^  preceptor,  and  for  many  years  his  colleague, 

Seminary  at  Lake  Forest,  Bl.,  which,  under  Dr.  Bedford  projected  the  University  Medical 

her  skilftd  and  Judicious  management,  secured  College,  in  1840,  and  took  the  chair  of  obstet- 

from  the  first  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  rics  in  the  brilliant  faculty  with  which  its  first 

public.    Her  failure  in  health  was  the  result  course  opened.   He  retained  this  professorship 

of  her  untiring  devotion  to  the  cause  of  edu-  until  1862,  with  a  reputation  for  thorough 

cation.  knowledge,  skill  in  imparting  instruction,  and 

Sept,  4. — Mahaiit,  Milo,  D.  D.,  a  distin-  eztraordmary  eloquence  in  its  communication, 
gnished  Episcopal  clergyman,  professor,  and  which  was  enhanced  with  each  year.  He  re- 
author;  died  in  JBaltimore,  Md.  He  was  a  man  signed  in  consequence  of  ill  health.  To  Dr. 
of  much  scholardiip,  and  had  been  for  some  Bedford  is  due  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to 
years  professor  in   Columbia  College,  from  introduoeinto  the  United  States  the  ^^Obstet- 
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rical  Cliniqae "  for  the  gratuitous  treatment  oommiflsarj  duty  at  various  posts  for  the  nest 

of  poor  women  in  the  ills  and  troubles  to  ten  years.    After  leaTin^  the  army  he  entered 

.which  they  are  subject.    As  a  medical  writer  political  life  at  the  sohoitation  of  numerous 

Dr.  Bedford  stood  deservedly  high.   His  *'  Dis-  mends  who  appreciated  his  clear  intellect  and 

eases  of  Women  and  Children''  has  passed  high  character.     His   first   service   waa   as 

through  ten  editions  in  this  country,  and  his  assistant  alderman  in  1882-'88,  and  alderman 

'*  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics "  five  in  1888-'85,  of  the  third  ward  of  Kew<Tork 

editions,  and  both  have  been  republished  in  City,  being  elected  in  1884  to  be  president  of 

England,  and  translated  into  French  and  Qer-  the  board,  when  it  was  a  distinction  and  proof 

man.    Both  works,  as  well  as  his  occasional  of  Integrity  to  be  in  the  City  Counc^    In 

addresses  and  memorials,  are  characterized  by  1886,  William  L.  Marcy,  then  Governor  of  the 

that  elegance  and  affluence  of  diction  which  State,  tendered  to  liim  the  position  of  his 

were  marked  features  of  all  bis  public  address-  aide-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  but  it 

es.     In  private  life  Dr.  Bedford  was  ezem-  was  not  accepted.    From  1889  to  1841  he 

plar^,  courteous,  and  genial  in  all  his  relations  served  in  the  United  States  House  of  Benre- 

to  his  family,  to  his  professional  brethren,  and  sentatives.    In  1850  and  1852  he  waa  a  leading 

to  society.    He  was  a  devout  and  consistent  member  of  the  New-York  Legislature,  but  upon 

Catholic,  and  his  fine  talents  and  lar^e  in-  the  death  of  his  wife,  during  the  latter  year, 

fiuence  were  freely  given  to  the  promotion  of  retired  from  public  life  until  the  outbre^  of 

the  Catholic  faith.  the  late  war,  when  he  visited  his  native  State 

S^t,  6.— Childs,  Obviixb  W.,  an  eminent  for  the  purpose  of  dissuading  her,  by  public 
practical  civil  engineer ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  speeches  and  private  eiforts,  from  severing 
He  was  early  in  the  employ  of  the  State  of  herself  from  the  Union.  Though  disappointed 
New  York,  and  was  from  1840  to  1847  chief  in  the  result  of  his  efforts,  he  remained  thor- 
engineer  of  the  State  works;  aided  in  the  onghly  loyal  to  the  Government,  and  through- 
construction  of  the  Champlain  Canal,  was  one  out  his  life  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the 
of  the  surveyors  of  the  snip-canal  across  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  the  progress  of  dril 
Isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  and  a  designer  of  the  liberty. 

enlargement   of  the   Erie   Canal.     He  was  Sept.  10. — Aldxn,  Colonel  BsAnronn  K., 

highly  accomplished  in  his   profession,  and  U.  S.  A.,  a  distinguished  army  officer;  died  at 

sought  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  elevate  Newport,  R.  L,  aged  60  years.    He  waa  the 

its  standard  to  the  highest  pomt,  contributing  son  of  Major  Boger  Alden,  aide-de-camp  to 

by  his  pen  to  its  literature  and  its  scientific  and  General  Washington  in  the  Revolution^and 

practical  treatises  duringthe  past  forty  years,  was  bom  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  graduated  at  nest 

Sept  7. — CiABXB,  Db  w  rrr  Cunton,  editor ;  Point  in  1881,  and  was  an  office  of  the  Fourth 
died  in  Burlington,  Yt.  He  was  bom  in  Sandy  U,  S.  Infantry.  Eor  several  years  he  was  aide- 
Hill,  N.  Y.,  in  1810 ;  graduated  at  Union  Col-  de-camp  to  General  Winfield  Scott^  and  was 
lege,  Schenectady ;  studied  law.  but  never  commandant  of  the  corps  of  cadets  at  ITest 
practised ;  purchased  the  Burlmgton  Free  Point  from  1845  to  1852.  In  1853,  while  sta* 
Press  in  1846,  and  establidied  the  Burlington  tioned  at  Fort  Jones,  California,  as  Captain  of 
Times  in  1858.  Previous  to  1840  he  was  the  Fourth  Infantry,  he  was  summoned  to 
Quartermaster-General ;  was  Secretary  of  the  queU  a  formidable  uprising  of  the  Indiana  on 
State  Senate  from  1840  to  1851 ;  member  of  Kogue  Biver,  Oregon.  Instantly  repairing 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1857,  and  thidier,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  with  a  small 
Secretary  of  that  body  in  1857  and  1870 ;  was  detachment  of  regular?,  he  raised  a  battalion 
a  presidential  elector  in  1860  ;*  and  Executive  of  volunteers,  of  which  he  was  elected  colo- 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate  for  nine  nel,  and  met  the  Indians  in  a  fierce  battle  near 
years.  Jacksonville,  Oregon,  receiving  a  wound  in  the 

Sept,  7. — ^MoiTBOB,  Colonel  Jambs,  United  spine,  from  whicn  he  never  frdly  recovered. 

States  Army,  and  late  member  of  Congress  Subsequently  he  resigned  his  position,  in  the 

from  New  York ;  died  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  aged  army,  and  travelled  in  Europe  for  bis  health. 

71  years.    He  was  a  nephew  of  President  Unable  to  ride  on  horseback,  from  hia  wound, 

Monroe,  and  was  bom  in  Albemarle  County,  and  therefore  unfitted  to  share  in  the  civil  war, 

Ya.,  September  10,  1799,  graduated  at  the  he  went  in  1861  to  the  petroleum  region  in 

Military  Academy  at  West '  Point,  March  2,  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  was  fortunate 

1815,  as  third  lieutenant  in  the  con>s  of  artil-  in  initiating  some  of  the  most  succesaful  petro- 

lery,  served  in  the  war  with  Algiera,  and  was  leum  enterprises  in  that  region.    Colonel  Alden 

wounded  while  directing  the  guns  on  board  was  a  man  of  polished  manners  and  elegant 

the  United  States  Frigate  Guerriere  in  an  ac-  tastes,  while  his  acquaintance  with  literature 

tion  with  an  Algerine  frigate  off  Cape  Bagot.  and  art,  heightened  by  his  extensive  travels, 

After  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  served  rendered  him  a  valuable  companion, 

as  battalion-adjutant  of  artillery  at  New  Or*  Sept,  10.— Dshman,  Migor  Whxiaii,  British 

leans,  December  28,  1816,  to  December  18,  Army,  and  an  editor ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I., 

1817 ;  as  aide-de-camp  to  Brevet  M^jor-Gen-  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.    He  waa  a  na^e 

eral  Winfield  Scott,  December  18,  1817,  to  of  Lancashire,  England,  held  the  iK)dtion  of 

April  4, 1822 ;  and  on  ordnance,  garrison,  and  migor  in  the  British  Army,  and  participated  in 
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the  battle  of  Waterloo.    Sabseqnently  he  oame  tion  at  Vienna,  and  subsequently  studied  at  the 

to  America,  and  was  the  fonnder  and  editor  Botanical  Gardens  at  Vienna  and  SchOnbmnn. 

of  the  Truth'Teller^  the  first  weekly  Catholic  His  first  work  of  magnitude  was  the  laying  out 

journal  published  in  America^  and  which  was  of  the  grounds  about  the  palace  of  the  famous 

aboat  flfleea  years  ago  merged  in  tbe  IrUh-  Prince  Mettemich.    On  account  of  political 

American.  troubles,  he  left  Vienna  in  1848,  and  came  to 

Sept.  12. — ^Ltman,  Job,  died  at  Burlin^on,  this  country.    After  remaining  in  New  York 

Yt.    He  was  bom  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  for  a  short  time,  he  settled  at  Dalton,  6a., 

December  9,  1781 ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  where  for  some  time  his  services  were  sought 

College  in  1804,  where  be  was  a  fellow-student  in  laying  out  the  grounds  of  Alexander  H. 

with  Daniel  Webster ;  studied  law  at  Windsor  Stephens  and  others.    He  returned  to  Vienna 

and  Haverhill,  N.  H.;  practised  his  profe^ion  in  1852,  and  was  made  Director  of  the  Boton- 

at  Woodstock ;   was  cashier  of  the  old  V  cr-  ical  Gardens  there.    While  thus  engaged  he 

mont  State  Bank,  and  president  of  the  Wood-  wrote  a  work  on  botanv  that  has  become  a 

stock  Bank  for  many  years ;  was  Court  Auditor  text-book  in  schools.    In  1856^  or  the  vear 

for  a  long  period,  and  a  member  of  the  Gov-  following,  he  accepted  the  position  of  chief 

emor's  Oounoil.    He  removed  to  Burlington  in  landscape-gardener  in  the  Central  Park  of 

.1850.  New  York.    His  personal  superintendence  of 

Sept  12.— MiLLKR,  William  H.,  a  political  the  entire  work,  which  was  conducted  chiefly 

leader  in  Pennsylvania ;  died  at  Harrisburg,  according  to  his  own  plans,  continued  up  to  the 

aged  42  years.    He  was  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  time  of  his  death.    Meantime  he  planned  and 

Court  of  Pennsylvania,  Middle  District.  1864-  superintended  many  improvements  in  the  pub- 

1868,  and  member  of  the  Thirty-eightn  Con-  lie  squares  of  the  city, 

gress,  Harrisburg  District.  Sept  18. — ^Dawson,  John  L.,  a  Democratic 

Sept  13. — ^Lttdlow,  riTZHuon,  a  magazine  politician  of  Pennsylvania;  died  in  Fayette 
writer,  and  author ;  died  at  Geneva,  Switzer-  County.  He  was  a  native  of  that  county ; 
land,  aged  88  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  H.  received  a  liberal  education  at  Washington 
G.  Ludlow,  a  Congregationalist  clergyman,  CoUe^,  studied  law  and  entered  upon  the  prac- 
and  was  bom  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  1837.  tice  of  his  profession.  Entering  into  politics  at 
He  commenced  his  literary  career  in  1865  by  an  early  a^e,  he  soon  took  a  leading  part  on  the 
anonymous  contributions  to  various  New- York  Democratic  side  in  all  current  controversies, 
journals.  In  1857  he  published  the  ^^Hash-  and  was  appointed  United  States  Attorney  for 
eesh  Eater,"  which  portrays  the  pleasures  and  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania  in  1845, 
pains  attending  the  use  of  that  drug,  to  which  by  President  Polk.  He  was  subsequently 
ne  had  for  some  time  been  addicted.  Soon  elected  to  the  Thirty-second  and  Thirty-third 
afterward  he  wrote  a  series  of  stories  for  Har-  Congresses,  and  again  to  the  Thirty-eighth, 
per^M  Magcuiney  which  attained  considerable  during  which  he  was  a  member  of  the  Corn- 
popularity,  and  were  collected  nnder  the  title  mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Dawson  was 
of  ^'  Little  Brother."  He  also  contributed  for  the  author  of  the  Homestead  Bill  of  1854,  and 
other  magizines  and  published  two  more  books  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
— "The  Heart  of  the  Continent,"  a  collection  ventions  of  1844, 1848,  1856,  and  1860.  Dur- 
of  the  articles  he  had  written  for  the  Atkmtie  ing  the  Administration  of  General  Pierce  he 
Ifamthly  on  a  journey  he  had  taken  across  the  was  tendered  the  office  of  Governor  of  Kansas, 

Slains.  and  "  l!he  Opium  Habit,"  in  which  he  but  declined  the  position.  In  1864  he  was 
escribed  his  experience  with  opium.  He  final-  chosen  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  which 
ly  gave  up  the  use  of  this  drug  as  he  had  ended  his  public  career, 
pre^ously  that  of  hasheesh,  but  not  until  his  S^t  19. — ^Kittb,  Johit,  centenarian  of  Bal- 
health  had  been  utterly  shattered.  timoire ;  died  there,  aged  108  years.  lie  was  a 
Sept  16. — ^Kbtorttm,  Hibaic,  an  eminent  teamster  in  the  United  States  Army  in  the 
lawyer  and  politician  x)f  New- York  City ;  died  Revolution,  and  was  for  many  years  Sergeant- 
at  Kiverdale,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  aged  at- Arms  of  Baltimore  City  Council. 
78  years.  He  was  bom  in  one  of  the  northern  S^t  19, — ^Robertsok,  Hxzeeiah  D.,  an  ao- 
counties  of  New  York^nd  removed  to  the  city  tive  Republican  of  New-York  State ;  died  in 
about  the  year  1881.  He  was  educated  for  the  Bedford,  Westchester  County,  aged  42  years, 
law  and  became  distinguished  in  his  profession,  He  was  first  elected  to  office  in  1851,  when  he 
was  a  devoted  Whig  from  the  inception  of  the  was  chosen  Supervisor  by  the  people  of  Pound- 
party.  He  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  ridge,  and  was  reelected  the  following  year. 
Daniel  Webster,  and  a  vigorous  advocate  of  He  then  removed  to  Bedford,  and  represented 
the  public  schools,  which  he  ably  defended  in  the  Ninth  Senatorial  District,  comprising  West- 
a  sharp  and  weU-remembered  contest  with  Chester,  Putnam,  and  Rockland  Counties,  in 
Archbishop  Hughes.  Of  late  years  he  had  the  State  Senate  fbr  one  term,  and  had  also 
sympathized  with  the  Democracy.  since  1854  represented  Bedford  in  the  Board 

Sept  17.— PttAT,  lowATZ  A.,   chief  land-  of  Supervisors  of  Westchester  County, 

scape-gardener  to  the  Centrd  Park;  died  in  Sept  21. — Gholsoit,  William  Y.,  an  able 

New  York,  aged  52  years.  He  was  bom  at  Asch-  jurist;  died  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    He  was  for- 

ach,Anstria,  in  1818,  received  a  collegiate  educa-  merly  a  resident  of  Mississippi,  but  removed 
Vol.  X,— 57   a 
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to  Ohio  many  years  ago,  and  entered  on  the  port,  in  that  State,  aged  64  years.  He  was 
successful  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  bora  in  Centre  County,  in  1807,  was  appren- 
from  1854  to  1859  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  ticed  to  the  printing  business  before  reach- 
Court,  and  from  1860  to  1865  a  Judge  of  the  Su-  ing  the  age  of  thirteen,  and,  after  com- 
preme  Court  of  Ohio.  As  a  lawyer  and  jurist  pleting  his  trade,  worked  in  the  State 
he  had  few  equals  in  the  State.  He  observed  Printing- office,  at  Harrisburg,  then  under 
public  affairs  with  the  eye  of  a  statesman,  the  control  of  Simon  Cameron.  He  snb- 
and  was  an  effective  political  speaker.  Of  sequently  studied  law,  but  never  applied 
sterling  integrity,  he  was  faithful  to  every  for  admission  to  the  bar.  From  1827  to 
trust  confided  to  him,  and,  though  positive  and  1886  he  published  the  Lycoming  GazeiU,  In 
outspoken,  whenever  occasion  required  an  ex-  1889  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  three 
pression  of  his  views,  his  character  was  never  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
tarnished  by  the  breath  of  calumny.  held  that  office  until  1842,  when  he  was  ap- 

Sept.  22. — ^HouGHTON,  Geoboe  Fbedebiok,  pointed  Auditor-General  of  the  State,  and  held 

an  eminent  jurist;  died  at  St.  Albans,  Yt.    He  that  position  for  thr^e  years,  quitting  it  in  1845. 

was  born  in  Guilford,  Hay  81,  1820.     After  He  served  one  term  of  three  years  aa  State 

completing  a  preparatory  course  of  study  at  Senator.    On    quitting   the   Senate,  he  was 

the  Vermont  Episcopcd  Institute  in  1887,  he  chosen  President  of  the  Susquehanna  Railroad 

entered  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  was  Company,  and  continued  to  hold  that  position 

graduated  in  the  dass  of  1889.    He  studied  until  the   company  was   consolidated   with 

law  in   the   office  of  Bei:gamin  Swift,   and  others  to  form  the  present  Korthem  Central 

came  to  the  bar  in  1841.    In  1848-^49  Mr.  Railroad  Company,  of  which  he  was  made  a 

Houghton  was  chosen  State  Secretary  of  Civil  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  re- 

and  Military  Affairs ;   and  in  1852-^53  was  moined  a  member  of  the  Board  until  bis  elec- 

State's  Attorney  for  Franklin  County.     He  tion  as  Governor  of  the  State  in  1857.     While 

established  tlie  Vermont  Transcript  in  1854 ;  holding  that  office,  he  labored  sedulously  to 

was  subsequently  connected  with  the  Church  improve  the  internal  resources  of  the  State, 

Journal  of  New  York ;    contributed  largely  and  advance  her  best  interests, 

historical  and  biographical  sketches  to  various  Sept  28. — ^Tates,  Brigadier-General  Chas., 

publications ;  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  U.  S.  Volunteers ;  died  in  New  York.    He  was 

the  Vermont  Historical  Society.    He  was  pres-  educated  at  Union  College,  and  was  for  many 

ident  of  that  society,  and  United  States  Com-  years  a  colonel  in  the  militia.     During  the 

missioner,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  late  war  he  entered  the  service  as  a  volunteer, 

Sept.  24. — Keyes,'Henby,  President  of  the  and  accompanied  his  command  in  the  battle 

-    Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  River  Railroad ;  of  Gettysburg, 

died  at  Newbury,  Vt.,  aged  65  years.    He  was  Sept.  — .— -Satbe,  David  A.,  a  philanthropic 

bom  in  Vershh'e,  in  that  State,  and  was  educated  banker,  of  Lexington,  Ky. ;  £ed  ther&  aged 

for  mercantile  pursuits.    For  several  years  he  77  years.    He  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 

was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Governor,  and  but  removed  to  Lexington  in  his  youth,  where 

*  frequently  a  delegate  of  his  party  to  national  he  became  a  successful  merchant  and  banker, 

conventions ;  was  a  member  of  the  State  Sen-  Though  repeatedly  meeting  with  heavy  losses, 

ate  from  Orange  County,  in  1847  and  1848,  he  gave,  during  his  lifetime,  not  less  than  half 

and  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  a  million  to  benevolent  objects.    He  expended 

Vermont  State  Agricultural  Society.    He  was  upon  the  Say  re  Institute  $100,000. 

also,  at  the  time^  of  his  death,  president  of  a  Sept,  — .— -Sssly,  Joseph,  a  veteran  teacher, 

road  in  Kansas.  of  New  York ;   died  in  that  city,  aged  97 

Sept,  24. — Rat,  Dr.  James  H.,  a  journalist;  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  but 

died  in  Chicago.    He  was  at  one  time  editor  removed  to  New  York  in  early  manhood,  and 

of  the  Chicago  Tribune^  and  at  the  time  of  taught  there  for  nearly  sixty  years, 

his  death  was  editor  of  the  Posty  of  that  city.  Sept    — . — Wakefield,    Mrs.    Nancy   W. 

Sept.  27. — CuMMiNQS,  Major  William  R,,  IJ.  Pbiest,  a  gifted  poetess ;  died  in  Winchendon, 

S.  Assessor  of  the  First  District  of  New  York ;  Mass.,  aged  83  years.    She  early  displayed  a 

died  at  Jamaica,  in   the   55th  y^ar  of  his  talent  for  writing,  but  was  best  Imown  to  the 

age.    During  the  latb  war  he  commanded  a  public  as  the  author  of  the  beautiful  and  tonch- 

battery  of  artillery,  and  took  part  in  the  bat-  ing  poem,  "  Over  the  River  they  beckon  to 

ties  of  Antietam  and  Gettysburg.    In  his  last  me,''  which  has  taken  its  place  among  the 

campaign  he  contracted  disease  that  obliged  most  exquisite  lyrics  in  the  English  language. 

him  to  resign.    He  had  been  identified  with  Oct,  5. — Steinbebo£b,  M^or  Justus,  Pay- 

the  Republican  party  since  its  organization,  master  U.  S.  A. ;  died  at  Helena,  Montana  TeV- 

and  was  the  first  president  of  the  first  anti-  ritory,  aged  45  years.    He  was  bom  in  1825. 

slavery  society  formed  in  Indiana.    He  filled  in  Montgomery  County,  Penn.,  was  educated 

the  office  of  assessor  for  a  long  time,  and  ac-  at   Diokinscm  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  af- 

ceptably  to  the  Government  and  to  the  resi-  terward  graduated  from  a  medical  college  in 

dents  of  the  district.  Philadelphia.    In  the  early  days  of  the  gold 

Sept.  27. — ^Packer,  "William  F.,  formerly  excitement  on  the  Pacific  coast  he  became  a 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania ;  died  at  Williams-  resident  and  practising  physician  of  Marys- 
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villo,  California,  and  then  of  Portland,  Oregon,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  the  year  1789,  graduated 

where  he  acted  as  a^ent  of  the  old  Adams  Ex-  at  Middlebnrj  College,  and  spent  the  whole 

Sress  Company,  and  afterward  of  the  Pacific  of  his  ministerial  life  in  the  Southwest.  He 
[ail  Steamship  Company.  When  the  war  did  a  noble  work  many  years  ago  in  circnlat- 
broke  out  in  1B61,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  ing  the  Scriptares  in  the  Southwest,  and  con- 
Washington,  and  offered  his  services.  Under  tribnted  a  valuable  geological  cabinet  to  Oak- 
the  auspices  of  General  George  Wright,  he  land  College. 

raised  a  regiment  of  Washington  Territory  Oct  12. — ^Deait,  Gilbert,  a  New-York  poli- 

Volunteers,  of  which  he  was  made  colonel,  tician  and  jurist;  died  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 

and  which  he  commanded  in  a  manner  which  aged  51    years.     Bom   at  Pleasant  Valley, 

won  high  compliments  from  his  superiors  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  August  14,  1819,  and 

rank.    In  1866  he  was  made  major  and  pay^-  fitted  for  college,  in  part,  at  Amenia  Seminary 

master  in  the  regular  army,  and  served  for  in  that  county,  he  entered  the  class  of  1841  at 

some  time  m  New  York,  Washington,  and  in  Yale  College  in  the  beginning  of  the  freshman 

Texas,  previous  to  his  assignment  to  Montana,  year.    In  college  he  was  especially  prominent 

His  death  was  the  result  of  injuries  received  as  a  writer  and  debater,  his  scholarship,  how- 

by  being  thrown  from  his  horse.  ever,  placing  him  very  high  in  rank  in  his 

Oct.  9. — Wendell,  Oobjtelius,  a  Democratic  class.    After  his  graduation  he  studied  law, 

editor  and  politician;  died  at  Northampton,  and  was  first  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Litch- 

Mass.,  aged  57  years.    He  was  bom  in  Cam-  field    County,    Conn.,   but,  afterward  (May, 

bridge,   Washington  County,   educated  as    a  1844)  in  New  York.     He  was  a  practising 

printer,  and  became  well  versed  in  all  the  de-  lawyer  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  1844-'56.    He 

partments  of  his  art.    He  was  connected  with  then  removed  his  ofBce  to  New-York  City, 

the  Troi/  Free  Press^  and  the  Albany  Atlas^  where  he  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  member 

from  1840  to  1850,  when  he  removed  to  Wash-  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Beebe,  Dean  & 

ington,  D.  C,  and  was  for  several  years  Con-  Donohue,   and   had    a   large    and   lucrative 

gressional  Printer.  practice.    He  was  chosen  Representative  in 

Oct,  10. — JouHDAisr,  Joh:?,  Superintendent  Congress   from    the   districts   composed   of 

of  the  Municipal  Police ;  died  in  New  York,  Dutchess  and  Putnam  Counties,  in  November, 

aged  43  years.    He  was  of  Irish  parentage,  1850,  and  again  in  1855.    He  served  three 

and   bom   in  New  York,  January  6,  1831.  years  in  Congress,  and  resigned  his  seat  to 

After  receiving  an  ordinary .  common-school  accept  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

education,  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  re-  Court  of  New  York,  for  the  same  judicial 

sources  at  the  age  of  seventeen.    He  served  district,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the 

in    the   mailing  and   other   departments   of  Governor,  June,  1854,  to  fill  the  unexpired 

several    newspapers,    finally    being    perma-  term  of  Justice  Baronlo,  deceased.    He  served 

nently  employed   in   the  TVtbune  office,    in  on  the  bench  almost  eighteen  months,  and  was 

which,   at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  during  the  last  year  (1855)  one  of  the  judges 

made  foreman   of  the  mailing   department,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.    In  November,  1862, 

He   resigned  this  place   through   fil   health  he  was  chosen  member  of  Assembly  from  New - 

May  11,  1858,  and  was   on  the  same   day  York  City,  where  he  resided  until  his  death, 

appointed   in   the   police    force,   as   patrol-  spending  his  summers  in  Poughkeepsie. 

man,  and  assigned  to  the  Sixth  Ward.    He  Oct.  1^. — ^Bulfinch,  Rev.  StephekG.,  D.D., 

performed  post  duty  tmder  Captain  (late  Com-  a  Unitarian  clergyman  and  author ;  died  at 

missioner)  Brennan,  and  detailed  duty  in  the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  aged  61  years.    He  was  the 

Tombs  Police  Court,  and  subsequently  was  on  son  of  Thomas  Bulfinch,  the  eminent  architect 

the  reserve  corps.    On  the  organization  of  the  and  designer  of  the  national  Capitol  at  Wash- 

Metroi>olitan  Police  Department  he  resigned,  ington,  D.  C,  received  his  early  education  in 

but  returned  to  the  force  October  11,  1858.  that  city,  graduated  from  the  Cambridge  Di- 

On  April  24, 1860,  he  was  made  a  sergeant  by  vinity  School  in  1880,  and  immediately  entered 

the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  served  in  upon  his  ministerial  labors,  serving,  during  the 

the  Sixth  Precinct,  to  which  he  was  assigned,  fo?ty  years  of  his  work,  in  five  or  six  different 

from  that  time  until  his  appointment  as  Super-  pulpits,  North  and  South.    He  was  the  author 

intendcnt.    On  the  81st  of  January,  1863,  he  of  several  well-known  works  of  a  religious 

was  appointed  captain  of  his  precinct,  to  fill  character,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 

the  vacancy  made  by  the  appointment  of  Cap-  press. 

tain  Dowling  to  a  chair  in  the  Board  of  Police  Oct.  16. — Olmstead,  Rev.  Jaues  Mukson^ 

Magistrates.    He  served  in  that  position  until  D.  D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  author,  and 

April  11, 1870,  when,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  scientist ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  aged  76  years, 

the  Board  of  Commissioners,  he  was  appointed  He  was  born  in  Stillwater,  Saratoga  County, 

Superintendent,  in  place  of  John  A.  Kennedy.  N.  Y.,  February  17,  1794,  graduated  at  Union 

As  a  detective  officer,  ho  was  distinguished  for  College  in  1819,  and  at  Princeton  Theological 

his  acumen,  zeal,  and  energy.  Seminary  in  1822,  and  the  same  year,  having 

Oct  11. — Chase,  Eev.  Beitjaion,  D.D.,  a  been  licensed  to  preach,  became  an  itinerant 

Presbyterian  clergyman  and  educator;  died  at  in  the  missionary  work.    In  June,  1826,  he  was 

•  Natchez.  Miss.,  aged  82  years.    He  was  ^orn  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  churches 
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of  Landisburg  and  Centre,  in  Pennsylvania,  unceasing  attention.  He  was  one  of  the  ori- 
where  he  labored  with  great  success  for  seven  ginal  founders  of  the  "  Norwich  Free  Acad- 
years.  Subsequently  he  was  pastor  of  churches  emy,^' and  a  munificent  donor  to  its  endow- 
in  Middle  Tnscarora,  Hcmington,  N.  J.,  and  inent,  servinff  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
Snow  Hill,  Md.  Dr.  Olmstead  was  the  author  Trustees  at  the  time  of  his  death.  For  many 
of  some  valuable  works,  besides  occasional  years  he  made  an  annual  visit  to  all,  or  nearly 
sermons  and  essays.  His  little  volume,  en-  all,  the  public  schools  in  New-London  County, 
titled  "  Thoughts  and  Counsels  for  the  Super-  When  tiie  feeble  church,  which  embraced  a 
intendent,^'  was  very  popular,  as  also  *'*'  Our  renmant  of  the  Hohegan  tribe  of  Indians,  was 
First  Mother,'*  and  '^N'oah  and  his  Times.*'  deprived  of  its  missionary  pastor,  General 
The  latter  was  a  very  elaborate  and  somewhat  Williams  assumed  the  agency  necessary  to  the 
sacoessful  effort  to  reconcile  the  Scriptural  continued  maintenance  of  a  Sabbath  service, 
account  of  the  flood  with  the  theories  and  de-  and,  in  addition  to  pecuniary  aid,  gave  for  more 
ductions  of  modem  geology.  than  seventeen  years  his  personal  labors  as  a 

Oct  17. — Gilliam,  Robebt  B.,  member  of  Sunday-school  teacher  among  that  people.    In 

Congress  elect  from  the  Fourth  North  Carolina  the  various  departments  of  missionary  work, 

District ;  died  in  Oxford,  N.  C.  home  and  foreign,  he  was  an  active  and  liberal 

Oct.  17.-^Rn)OBWAT,  Robebt,  an  editor ;  helper.  Being  connected  with  maritime  enter- 
died  in  Amherst  County,  Ya.  He  was  elected  prises,  he  was  the  sailor's  friend,  and  an  early 
to  Congress,  in  1869,  from  the  Fifth  District  and  constant  contributor  to  the  Seamen's  Friend 
as  a  Conservative.  He  was  formerly  editor  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  vice-pre-sident,  as 
of  the  Richmond  Whiff,  also  to  the  American  Home  Missionary,  and 

Oct,  18. — FnxKuxBy  Thomas  Clapp,  an  emi-  the  American  Bible  Societies.  He  was  bUso  a 
nent  lawyer;  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  aged  corporate  member  of  the  Board  of  Missions. 
72  years.  He  was  a  native  of  that  city,  gradu-  Oct,  29. — Riohabds,  Rev.  Gsobgb,  a  Con- 
ated  at  Yale  College  in  1818,  taking  the  salu-  gregational  clergyman;  died  in  Bridgeport, 
tatory;  studied  law  with  the  Hon.  Seth  P.  Conn.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Engl ancL' stud- 
Staples,  of  New  Haven,  and,  upon  his  admis-  ied  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  graauated 
sion  to  the  Hartford  bar,  rose  rapidly  to  dis-  at  Tale  College  in  1840,  studied  theology  at 
tinotion  in  his  profession.  Gifted  with  an  Andover  and  New  Haven,  and  from  1844  to 
extraordinarily  retentive  memory,  and  an  equal-  1845  was  tutor  in  his  college.  He  was  a  man 
ly  surprising  quickness  of  perception,  he  made  of  fine  scholarly  attainments  and  most  attrac- 
the  most  of  nis  facts  and  authorities ;  and  tive  social  qualities,  which,  with  his  fervent 
could  improvise  his  points,  as  the  trial  pro-  piety,  and  pastoral  gifts,  strongly  endeared  him 
greased,  without  previous  knowledge  or  prep-  not  only  to  his  people,  but  to  all  who  were 
aration  of  the  case. .  He  was  earnest  and  ex-  associated  with  him. 

haustive  in   argument,  using  his  precedents        6>cf.  31.— Sohaeffsb,  Brigadier-General  Wir- 

and  authorities  in  the  way  most  effective,  soir,  U.  S.  Vols.,  Governor  of  Utah;  died  at  Salt 

while  in  consultation  his  Judgment  was  held  Lake.    He  was  bom  at  JacksonvlDe,  Illinois, 

in  high  estimation.    Some  years  since  he  was  and  spent  most  of  his  life  in  that  State.    At 

elected  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861  he  immediate- 

but  declined  the  honor,  preferring  to  adhere  ly  offered  his  services  to  the  Government,  and 

to  his  profession.     Mr.  Perkins   married  a  served  during  the  entire  struggle  on  the  staff 

daughter  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher.  of  General  Butler,  achieving  marked  distinc- 

Oet  22.— PENinNOTOBr,  Rev.  J.  W.  C,  D.  D.,  tion  during  that  general's  several  cam- 
a  colored  Presbyterian  clergyman,  formerly  a  paigns.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned 
slave ;  died  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  aged  70  years,  to  his  home  in  Illinois,  where  he  remained  un- 
He  escaped  from  slavery  at  the  age  of  twenty-  til  the  spring  of  1870,  when  he  was  sent  to 
one  years,  and  found  his  way  to  New  York,  Utah  as  Territorial  Governor,  and  during  his 
where  he  was  assisted  in  his  studies  for  the  short  period  of  service  displayed  a  remarkable 
ministry  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  then  in  degree  of  firmness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 
Laight  Street,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cox.  He  Oct — . — Bkkwer,  Ebenezeb,  a  philanthro- 
was  subsequently  settled  in  Hartford,  and  later,  pist;  died  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Most  of  his  life 
over  the  Shiloh  Presbyterian  Church,  New  was  spent  in  that  city,  where  he  was  the  lead- 
York.  For  two  or  three  years  past  he  had  ing  spirit  in  all  charitable  and  philanthropic 
been  laboring  with  zeal  and  success  among  .the  movements,  devoting  large  sums  to  local  ob- 
freedmen  in  Florida.  He  received  the  degree  jects  every  year,  and  in  his  will  making  liberal 
of  D.  D.  from  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  bequests  not  only  to  city  objects,  but  also 
Germany.  to  missions,  and  various  charitable  societies 

Oet  28. — WiLijAMS,  General  William,  an  abroad, 
eminent   philanthropist;    died   in   Norwich,        Oct  — . — Davis,  Brigadier- General  Has- 

Oonn.,  aged  82  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Con-  brouok,  U.  S.  Vols.,  a  daring  and  skilful  caval- 

necticut,  and  throughout  a  period  of  nearly  half  ry-ofScer;  was  lost  on  the  Cambria.    He  was 

a  century  was  identified  with  the  most  important  conspicoous  for  his  courage  and  address  at 

interesta  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  Martinsburg,  Va.,  Harper's  Ferry,  and  in  Stone- 

The  cause  of  popular  education  received  his  man^s  raid. 
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Oct  — . — ^foziKB,   'JosEFH,    oa    American  relinqmsh  travelling,  whefeupon  he  tamed  his 

sculptor ;  died  at  Faids,  Switzerland,  aged  58  attention  to  journaUsm,  and  subsequentlj  be- 

jears.    He  was  born  in  New- York  Citj,  in  came  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Baleign  Sentiiiel, 

1812,  and,  after  devotino'  manj  years  to  the  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  Southern  rights, 

mercantile  trade,  retired  from  business,  and  JVbv,  15. — Boot,  Edwabd  W.,  Professor  of 

subsequentlj  went  to  Bome,  Italy,  and  adopted  Chemistry  in  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y. ;  'died 

the  profession  of  a  sculptor.    Some  of  his  there,  aged  29  years. 

works  displayed  a  high  order  of  talent ;  among  I^av.  15. — Staebuck.  Calvin  W.,  an  enter- 

these  the  best  known  is  **The  Prodigal  Son,"  prising  and  successful  newspaper  publisher; 

exhibited  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Phila-  died  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    He  was  a  practical 

delphia.  printer,  and  by  his  industry  and  perseverance 

Oct,  — . — ^Wright,  Bev.  Luthee,  a  Congre-  acquired  a  large  fortune,  with  which  he  ac- 
gationalist  clergyman,  and  educator:  died  in  complished  much  good.  In  1841  he  commenced 
East  Hampton,  Mass.,  aged  about  73  years,  the  publication  of  the  Cincinnati  Timei  on  a 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1822,  with  borrowed  capital  of  $200,  and  soon  became  its 
distinguished  honors,  was  two  years  principal  sole  proprietor.  Later  he  was  also  associated 
of  an  academy  in  Maryland,  subsequently  for  with  the  Weehly  Times,  During  the  late  war 
several  years  tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  after«  he  carried  a  musket  in  the  ninety  days'  service; 
ward  filled  prominent  positions  at  the  head  of  did  efficient  duty  in  the  Covington  trenches  in 
important  educational  institutions  in  New  Eng-  1862,  when  Cincinnati  was  threatened,  and 
land.  The  last  situation  of  this  kind,  which  ho  aided  to  support  all  the  men  in  his  office  who 
held  till  his  resignation,  was  that  of  Principal  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  country, 
of  the  WUliston  Seminary,  in  bis  native  town,  ITov,  16. — Edson,  Mwor  Theodobs,  F.  S.  A. ; 
East  Hampton,  Mass.,  an  institution  projected  died  at  Book  Island,  111.,  aged  about  36  years, 
and  organized  by  himself^  and  endowed  by  He  graduated  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
the  liberality  of  his  friend  Samuel  Williston.  Point,  July  1,  1861,  and  was  immediately  made 
To  the  work  of  founding  the  seminary,  and  brevet  second-lieutenant  of  ordnance.  During 
giving  to  it  the  high  standing  and  character  it  the  late  war  he  served  with  honor,  being  ad- 
early  acquired,  for  the  term  of  forty  years  he  vanced  to  brevet-captaincy,  December  81, 1862, 
devoted  the  best  energies  of  his  earnest  nature,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  battle 
as  well  as  the  ample  resources  of  his  long  ex-  of  Stone  Biver,  Tenn.,  where  he  served  as  chief 
perience  and  ripe  scholarship.  of  ordnance  to  Migor-General  Bosecrans.    He 

Nov,  1. — WoLFP,  Bev.  Bebnabd  C,  D.  D.,  a  was  promoted  captain,  March  8,  1868 ;  brevet- 
clergyman  of  the  Beformed  Church  (German) ;  miyor,  March  18, 1865,  '^for  faithfiil  and  meri- 
died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  aged  T5  years.  He  was  torious  services  in  the  Ordnance  Department; " 
a  professor  in  the  Mercersburg  Theological  and  meg  or,  December  15, 1867.  He  served  in 
Seminary  from  1854  to  1864.  command  of  the  Watertown,  Fort  Monroe, 

N'ov,  9. — AjLLESy  Bev.  D.  Howe,  D.  D.,  a  Bock  Island,  and  Columbus  Arsenals,  and  the 

Presbyterian  clei;gyman  and  theological  pro-  Cincinnati  ordnance  depot,  as  post  commander 

fessor ;  died  at  Granville,  Ohio,  aged  about  65  of  Louisville  in  1862,  and  as  chief  of  ordnance 

years.    He  was  formerly  connected  with  Ma-  to  Bosecrans,  and  chief  of  ordnance  of  the 

rietta  College,  but  in  1880  was  called  to  Lane  Departments  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  Virginia,  and 

Seminary  to  fill  the  chair  of  Sacred  Bhetoric  North  Carolina. 

and  Pastoral  Theology,  and  subsequently  was  I^av,  16. — ^EJuxooo,  Mobtucbb,  Civil  Engi- 

assigned  to  that  of  Systematic  Theology.    In  neer,  U.  S.  N. ;  was  killed  at  Key  West,  Fla., 

1867,  on  account  of  declining  health,  he  wa^  in  a  rencontre  with  Surgeon  Wm.  M.  Xing, 

appointed  Professor  Emeritus.                          ^  He  entered  the  naval  service  in  1852,  from 

ifov,  9. — ^WioKBS,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  a  Presby-  New  York,  as  third  assistant  engineer ;  was 

terian  clergyman  and  author ;  died  at  Orange,  with  Captain  Perry  in  the  Japan  Expedition, 

N.  J.,  aged  55  years.  He  was  bom  at  Jamaica,  and  on  the  Niagara  when  ^e  assisted  in  laying 

L.  I.,  in  1814;    graduated  at  Yale  College,  the  Atlantic  cable  in  1858.    During  the  late 

studied  theology  in  Princeton  and  New  Haven,  war  he  was  employed  in  the  Gulf  Squadron, 

and,  after  preaching  a  few  months  in  Troy,  re-  In  December,  1869,  he  was  ordered  to  the 

moved  to  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  was  pastor  of  monitor  Terror,  at  the  Charlestown  Navy- Yard, 

the  First  Presbyterian  Church  there  from  1839  and  was  attached  to  that  vessel  when  he  met 

to  1869.    He  was  an  indefatigable  student,  and  with  his  untimely  death, 

the  author  of  several  valuable  works.    His  last  Kov.  17. — ^De  Wistt,  Johit  Peteb,  an  eminent 

production,  "The  Economy  of  the  Ages,"  was  and  weidthy  citizen  of  Fishkill;  died  there, 

a  profound  and  vigorous  treatise  on  the  histo-  aged  83  years.    He  was  of  Dutch  and  West- 

ry  of  Bedemption,  and  the  final  triumph  of  .Indian  descent,  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York, 

Christ's  kingdom.  and  at  a  very  early  age  removed  with  his  par- 

Not.  11. — Pell,  Bev.  W.  E.,  a  clergyman  of  ents  to  Fishkill,  where  his  father  had  pnrchased 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  died  at  Ba-  an  extensive  estate.    Here  he  resided  till  his 

leigh,  N.  0.  He  was  lov  many  years  a  member  death.  In  1814  he  married  the  grand-daughter 

of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  but  the  fail-  of  John  Adams,  the  marriage  taking  place  at 

ure  of  his  health  demanded  that  he  should  the  old  President's  family  mansion  in  Quincy, 
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Mass.    He  was  a  nlan  of  strong,  clear  intelli-  abroad.  While  here  he  made  the  acquaintance 

gence,  keenly  alive  to  every  t^ing  of  public  of  his  wife,  a  Cuban  lady  of  Hatanzaa,  by 

interest — a  man  of  social,  and,  in  the  true  sense  whom  he  had  one  son,  who  survives  him.  With 

of  the  word,  democratic  instincts.    In  politics,  the  money  gained  in  South  America,  he  came 

he  was  a  stanch  and  uncompromising  Eepub-  to  New- York  City,  where  he  undertook  to  ^ve 

lican.  a  concert^  which  proved  a  failure  and  exhausted 

ITav,  21. — ^FoLSOM,  Abthus,  Haytian  Consul ;  his  resources.    In  this  dilemma,  he  recorded  a 

died  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  aged  75  years.    He  was  vow  to  wield  the  baton  no  longer,  and  coura- 

a  native  of  Maine,  but  resided  for  nearly  fifty  geously  set  about  giving  lessons  in  vocal  music, 

years  in  the  Island  of  Hayti,  during  the  greater  thereby  relinquishing  lus  prospects  as  a  brilliant 

part  of  which  time  he  was  engaged  in  mercan-  orchestral  leader.    For  years  he  worked  in  an 

tile  pursuits,  first  at  Jeremie,  and  afterward  at  untiring  manner,  commencing  his  labors  fire- 

Cape  Haytien.    At  the  latter  place  he  filled  quenily  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  working 

for  many  years  the  office  of  American  consul ;  until  ten  at  night. '  Although  not  sifted  with 

and  on  the  overthrow  of  Salnave's  Government  a  rich  voice,  he  was  an  admirable  trainer, 

and  the  accession  of  President  Saget  to  power,  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  as  the 

in  the  early  part  of  1870,  he  was  offered  the  best  known:  "Abridged  Art  of  Singing:,"  1857; 

EostofHaytian  consul  in  New-York  City,  which  "Method  for  the  Baritone,"  1868;  "Method 

e  accepted.    He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  for  the  Tenor,"  1866 ;   "  Melodic  Exercises," 

Haytians  of  all  classes  for  his  many  virtues,  and  1865  ;  "  New  Method,"  1869.    As  a  composer, 

for  the  deep  interest  he  ever  manifested  in  the  the  love-song  he  dedicated  to  his  wife  shortly 

welfare  of  their  country.  before  his  marriage  is  considered  very  bril- 

ITov,  24. — Cabteb,  Commodore  Joim  C,  U.  liant.    It  is  entitled  A  U  Accanto,  and  is  a 

S.  N. ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  aged  65  years,  melody  in  the  cantabile  style.    Bib  0  SaluUiru 

He  was  bom  in  Virginia,  in  1805 ;  was  appoint-  prayer,  for  a  soprano  voice,  also  contains  much 

ed  to  the  naval  service  from  Kentucky,  March  1,  merit.    Feeling  his  end  approaching,  ho  com- 

1826 ;  served  on  the  sloop  Lexington  in  1827,  posed,  in  an  inspired  moment,  "  There  is  light 

the  frigate  Delaware,  of  the  Mediterranean  m  the  Sky,"  an  exquisite  and  touching  piece 

squadron,  in  1829-30 ;  June  4,  1831,  was  pro-  of  music. 

moted  to  past  midshipman,  and  commissioned  Nov,  26. — ^Stonb,  Kev.  Bestjamik  Febed^s, 

as  lieutenant  February  9,  1837.    He  served  D.D.,  a  Congregationalist  clergy  man,  editor,  and 

on  the  frigate  Macedooian  in  the  West  Indies,  author;  died  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  aged  70  years, 

in  1840 ;  uie  receiving-ship  at  New  York,  1845 ;  He  was  bom  in  Beading,  Yt ;  graduated  at 

the  steamer  Mississippi,  of  the  home  squadron,  Middlebury  College ;  stucUed  theology  in  An- 

1846 ;  the  frigate  Baritan,  and  the  Massachu-  dover,  in  the  class  of  1831 ;  was  a  pastor  for 

setts,  both  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  besides  per-  six  years,  and  from  1837  to  1859  was  Secre- 

forming  land  duty  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  tary,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  time  Treasurer, 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1837,  he  w^as  com-  of  the  Kew-Hampshire   Missionary  Society. 

missioned  a  lieutenant,  and  September  14, 1855,  During  these  years  he  travelled  66,000  miles, 

was  made  commander.    In  1862  with  the  com-  Since  1862  he  had  been  a  director  of  the 

mission  of  commodore,  he  commanded  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.    He  eus- 

steamer  Michigan  on  the  lakes.    After  the  war,  tained  a  high  rank  as  a  theologian  and  writer, 

he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  receiving-  Nov,  27. — GowiLNS,  William,  an  antiquarian 

ship  Vermont,  and  more  recently  had  heen  bookseller  and  author;  died  in  New  York, 

stationed  at  the  naval  rendezvous  at  San  Fran-  aged  66  years.    He  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 

Cisco,  from  which  he  had  just  returned.  Lismaliagow,   County  of  Lanark,  Southwest 

Nov,  24. — Jaoobson,  Bev.  John  Chbistian,  division  of  Scotland,  on  the  29th  of  March, 

bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church,  died  at  Beth-  1805.    His  parents  were  farmers  of  the  genu- 

lehem,  Pa.,  aged  75  years.    He  had  been  in  ine  Scotch  type ;  strong  in  their  integrity  and 

active  service  as  minister  and  bishop  for  more  sense  of  right  and  wrong.    The  son  was  edn- 

than  fifty  years,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  and  cated  at  the  parish  school  at  GreenhiU,  near 

beloved.  the  falls  of  the  Clyde,  to  which  re^on  his 

Nov,  26. — ^Babsini,  Caslo,  a  music-teaoher,  father  removed  soon  after  his  birth.  At  four- 
composer,  and  writer ;  died  in  Irvington,  N.  J.,  teen  he  was  called  from  his  books  and  pUced 
aged  58  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Cuneo,  upon  the  farm,  but  the  work  proved  nnfavore- 
Piedmont,  and  was  born  in  1812.  His  parents  ble  to  his  health.  In  June,  1821,  the  family 
being  musicians,  ho  was  placed  at  an  early  age  left  Scotland  for  Philadelphia,  where  they  ar- 
under  the  best  masters  in  training  for  a  violin-  rived  in  July  following.  During  the  same 
ist,  devoting  himself  so  wholly  to  his  studies,  month  Mr.  Gowans  removed  with  his  parents 
that  in  his  twentieth  year  he  had  already  at- .  to  Crawford  County,  Ind.,  where  he  remained 
tained  to  some  distinction  as  an  instrumentalist,  until  September,  1830,  when  he  commenced 
Soon  after  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  proceed  business  as  a  bookseller  in  Chatham  Street, 
with  a  Genoese  operatic  company  to  South  New  York.  His  capital  was  limited,  but  he  sup- 
America,  and  80  much  musical  knowledge  did  plied  in  energy,  patience,  and  economy,  what 
he  evince,  that  he  was  elected  to  the  post  of  he  lacked  in  funds,  and  little  by  little  advanced 
director  of  the  troupe  shortly  after  their  arrival  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
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and  extensive  bibliopolista  in  this  country.  His  tendent.  He  visited  England,  both  going  and 
first  publications  were  "  Plato's  Pheedon ;  or,  returning,  and  was  cordially  received  by  Wil- 
Dialogue  on  the  Immortalityof  the  Soul,"  which  berforce,  Lord  Bathurst,  Secretary  of  State  for 
appeared  in  1883,  and  '^ThePhceniz,"  a  colleo-  the  Colonies,  and  other  prominent  men,  who 
tion  of  ancient  and  rare  fragments  of  the  expressed  a  deep  interest  in  the  African  enter- 
greatest  philosophers,  etc.,  published  in  1885.  prise.  On  the  homeward  voyage  he  buried  his 
Mr.  Gowans'  bibliographical  knowledge  was  associate,  Mr.  Mills,  In  the  sea,  and  arrived  in 
as  thorough  as  it  was  extensive,  and  his  Judg-  his  native  land  October  22, 1818.  He  pursued 
ment  upon  all  matters  involving  research  into  his  theological  studies  at  Andover  and  Prince- 
antique  histories  was  8oimd«  He  knew  some-  ton,  and  in  March,  1821,  was  ordained  pastor 
thing  about  every  book  sold,  and  the  knowl-  of  the  church  at  Dedham,  with  which  he  re- 
edge  which  he  had  once  acquired  he  never  mainedforfifty  years;  retiring,  however,  from 
suffered  to  escape  him.  His  literary  store-  the  active  labors  of  the  pastoral  ofSce  in  1861. 
room  was  filled  with  a  vast  mass  of  rare  and  Dr.  Burgess  published,  in  1840,  "  The  Dedham 
curious  literature,  amounting  to  over  200,000  Pulpit,"  being  sermons  by  the  pastors  of  the 
volumes.          .  first  church  in  Dedham,  in  the  seventeenth  and 

Na^,  29. — ^Blood,  Isaiah,  a  New- York  State  eighteenth  centuries,  with  a  centennial  by  him- 

Senator;  died  at  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  Goun-  self;  also  in  1865  an  octavo  volume,  ^*  The  Bur- 

ty,  aged  63  years.    In  1852  he  was  elected  to  gess  Genealogy."    Dr.  Burgess  was  a  man  of 

the  Assembly,  and  in  18G1  to  the  State  Senate,  decided  opinions,  and   an  example  of  wide 

In  1869  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate.  Christian  charity,  liberality,  and  benevolence. 

He  had  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  and  is  Dec,  6.— Sullivan,  JsBEinAH,  an  American 

8iud  to  have  been  generous  in  its  use,  both  in  lawyer   and  Judge,   bom    in    Harrisonburg, 

dispensing  hospitality  and  in  contributing  to  Ya.,  July  21, 1794;  died  at  Madison,  Ind.,  aged 

benevolent  and  religious  objects.    He  was  the  76  years.    He  received  a  good  academical  and 

proprietor  of  extensive  manufacturing  works  legal  education,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 

in  Ballston  Spa.  at  Winchester,  Ya.,  in  1814.    He  served  for 

No^.  29. — Goss,  Mrs.  Lttella,  a  centenarian ;  some  time  as  mijor  of  volunteers  in  the  War 

died  in  Orland,  Me.,  aged  107  years.    The  im-  of  1812.    In  1816  he  moved  to  Indiana,  and 

mediate  cause  of  her  death  was  a  fall  which  settled  in  Madison,  then  a  small  hamlet,  in  the 

broke  her  leg.  practice  of  his  profession.    In  1820  he  was 

2)«0.  2. — ^Washinoton,   Colonel  W.  D.,  the  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  which  then  sat 

painter  of  the  "  Burial  of  Latanae,'^  and  Pro-  at  Oorydon.    While  he  "i^as  a  member  of  the 

fessor  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Yirginia  Military  Legislature,  a  commission,  appointed  to  locate 

Institute;  died  at  Lexington,  Ya.  the  capital,  reported  in  favor  of  the  township 

Dee,  4. — Owen,  Bev.  Joseph,  D.  D.,  a  mis-  where  it  is  now  established,  and,  on  the  con- 

sionary  in  India :  died  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  firmation  of  their  report,  Mr.  Sullivan  proposed 

He  was  bom  at  Bedford,  Westchester  County,  the  name  of  Indiananolis,  and  it  was  adopted. 

N.  T. ;  graduated  at  Princeton  College  and  From  1881  to  1887  he  was  one  of  the  !rund 

Seminary,  where  he  took  a  high  stand  for  Commissioners  for  the  State.    In  1887  he  was 

scholarship,  and  soon  after  went  to  India,  under  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 

the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board.    He  bench  of  the  State.    He  was  a  compeer  of 

was  stationed  at  Allahabad,  where  he  spent  Blackford  and  Dewey,  a  Supreme  Court  chosen 

the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  where  he  was  at  a  period  when  the  jurisprudence  of  Indiana 

eminently  usefhl,  especially  in  the  translation  was  m  a  formative  state,  and  of  equal  distinc- 

of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  preparation  of  com-  tion  with  his  two  colleagues  in  a  court  which, 

mentories  and  other  books  adapted  to  the  during  their  incumbency,  and  since,  has  been 

wonts  of  the  people.    His  health  having  been  regarded  as  a  model  of  learning  and  integrity, 

impaired  by  nearly  thirty  years'  continuous  As  a  judge,  he  was  sound,  conservative,  and 

residence  in  India,  he  had  taken  a  respite  to  cautious ;  his  decisions  were  marked  by  a  force 

visit  the  Holy  Land,  Germany,  and  Great  of  logic,  a  clearness  and  elegance  of  diction, 

Britain,  but  was  attacked  with  sickness  in  and  a  mastery  of  the  principles  and  history  of 

Scotland,  which  proved  fatal.  the  law,  which  made  them  conspicuous  amofig 

Dee.  5. — ^Bubgbss,  Ebenezes,  D.  D.,  a  Con-  the  many  able  judgments  emanating  from  our 

gregationalist  clergyman  and  author ;  died  in  highest  courts.    In  1869  the  State  Legislature 

Dedham,  Mass.,  aged  81  years.    He  was  bom  established  a  criminal  court  in  Jefferson  Coun- 

in  Wareham,  Mass.,  April  1, 1790,  of  Puritan  ty,  and  Judge  Sullivan  was  appointed  by  Gov- 

fltook ;  graduated  at  Brown  University,  K.  I.,  emor  Baker  its  Judge,  which  position  he  held 

in  1809,  with  distinguished  honor;  became  a  at  the  time  of  his  death, 

tutor  in  that  college,  and  subsequently  was  a  Dee,  6. — ^WALBBii>ais,  Hibam,  an  enterprising 

professor  in  Yermont  University.  On  Novem-  merchant  and  politician,  of  New-York  City ; 

ber  16,  1817,  in  connection  with  Samuel  J.  died  there,  aged  60  years.    He  was  bom  in 

Mills,  he  sailed  for  Africa  under  the  auspices  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Febmary  2,  1821 ;  removed  to 

of  the  American  Colonization  Society;  became  Ohio  with  his  parents  in  early  life,  received 

one  of  tbe  founders  of  the  colony  of  Liberia,  a  good  education  at  the  Ohio  University,  and 

and  was  invited  to  the  position  of  superin-  during  the  Harrison  campaign  became  deeply 
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interested  in  political  matters — ^being  himself  engaged  in  the  printing  bnsiness,  and  snbse- 
a  warm  personal  friend  of  General  Harrison,  qaently  was  for  many  years  editor  and  pub- 
After  the  election  he  entered  npon  the  stndy  Usher  of  the  Pittsburg  Statesman.  At  this 
of  law  in  Toledo,  was  admitted  to  practice  in  period  of  life  he  was  actively  engaged  in  poli- 
the  State  conrts  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  tics,  and  in  1838  was  appointed  recorder  of 
the  following  year  appeared  before  the  Sn-  deeds,  and  afterward  canal  commissioner.  At 
preme  Court.  The  natural  bias  of  his  miud,  the  commencement  of  the  war  -with  Mexico, 
noweyer,  led  him  to  abandon  his  law^office  for  he  was  commissioned  paymaster  in  the  army, 
a  larger  experience  and  busier  life  among  mer-  and  accompanied  General  Taylor^s  command  to 
chants  and  speculators.  His  personal  popu-  the  seat  of  war,  after  which  he  was  made 
larity  was  so  great  that  he  was  elected  colonel  military  storekeeper  at  the  Alleghany  Arsenal, 
of  the  State  militia  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  where  he  remained  until  about  1863,  when  he 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  was  retired  on  the  usual  pay  and  allowances, 
brigadier-general.  It  was  at  this  time  that  his  M^gor  Butler  was  a  political  writer  of  fine 
restless  mind  was  betrayed  into  a  most  vision-  ability,  and  possessed  rare  capacity  for  bnsi- 
ary  scheme.    Excitement  with  reference  to  the  ness. 

admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  ran  very  Dec,  8. — ^Beals,  Wiiiiav,  a  newspaper  pub- 
high,  and  young  Walbridge  and  a  few  of  his  lisher,  and  prominent  citizen  of  Boston ;  died 
intimate  friends  formed  a  plan  of  establishing  there,  aged  85  years.  When  a  young  lad  he 
four  newspapers,  at  Houston,  Galveston,  Aus-  entered  the  counting-room  of  the  Boston 
tin,  and  another  point,  to  advocate  the  inde-  Gazette,  continuing  there  until  he  became  one 
pendence  of  Texas,  and  to  create  an  anti-an-  of  the  proprietors  of  that  joumal.  Snbaequent- 
nexation  sentiment  throughout  the  State.  The  ly  disposing  of  his  interest  in  the  Gaeettty  he 
scheme  was  a  wild  one,  but  the  young  confed-  purchased  a  share  in  the  Boston  Patt^  which 
erates  engaged  in  it  with  great  spirit,  and  con-  he  held  for  nearly  thirty-five  years, 
vassed  the  State  with  reference  to  the  estab-  Dec,  9. — ^Pecotik,  Anthony,  an  old  rerident 
lishment  of  their  journals.  The  annexation  of  of  Troy,  N".  Y. ;  died  there,  aged  109  years. 
Texas  rendered  their  enterprise  futile,  and  Dee,  10. — ^Bubnet,  David  G.,  an  eminent 
Walbridge  returned  to  Toledo,  whence  he  re-  citizen  of  Texas ;  died  in  Galveston,  ^ged  80 
moved  to  New  York  in  1847,  to  engage  in  ex-  years.  He  was  bom  in  Essex  County,  N.  J., 
tensive  commercial  transactions.  In  1848  he  in  1790,  and  was  the  son  of  Sui^on-General 
was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  as  an  Burnet,  a  Revolutionary  hero.  When  very 
Assemblyman  from  .one  of  ihe  lower  wards,  young  he  repaired  to  the  South  American  col- 
and  was  elected  by  a  large  m^ority.  In  1852  onies  and  sought  service  in  their  conflict  with 
he  was  elected  by  the  Democrats  to  represent  Spain  for  independence.  Later  he  went  to 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  at  Washing-  Texas,  then  a  Mexican  State,  and  entered 
ton.  His  short  career  during  a  single  session  zealously  into  the  contest  to  wrest  the  State 
of  Congress  was  marked  by  the  advocacy  of  a  from  Mexico  and  establish  a  republic  Bomet 
Pacific  Bailroad  bill,  and  the  introduction  of  a  and  Houston  were  candidates  for  the  presi- 
bill  to  regulate  the  militia  of  the  seas,  which  dency,  the  former  succeeding  by  a  large  ma- 
attracted  a  great  share  of  public  attention  at  the  Jj>rity.  ^He  remained  in  the  South  during  the 
time.  At  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  he  re-  war,  and  at  its  close  was  elected  in  1866  to  the 
tired  from  public  life.  At  the  opening  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  Texas,  but  Congress 
war  he  was  an  outspoken  Union  man.    He  was  refused  to  admit  him. 

a  warm  personal  friend  of  President  Lincoln,  Dee.  12. — ^Laitnitz,  Robest  E.,  an  eminent 

and  was  offered  a  seat  in  his  Cabinet.    He  was  American  sculptor ;  died  in  New-York  City, 

also  tendered  the  rank  of  brigadior-general  in  aged  64  years.    He  was  bom  in  BnssSa,  but 

the  army,  but  declined  on  the  ground  that  men  had  resided  in  the  United  States  since  1880. 

of  militaiy  education  should  occupy  posts  of  He  was  formerly  quartermaster  and  captain 

trust  and  responsibility.  During  the  war  he  fi*e-  of  engineers  in  the  Seventh  Regiment,  K.  G.  S. 

quently  addressed  the  Boards  of  Trade  in  West-  K.  Y.  Among  his  productions  were  the  Pulaski 

em  cities,  advocating  a  powerful  support  of  Monument,  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  andUie  statue  of 

the  Government.    He  was  Vice-President  of  General  Thomas,  now  in   Troy ;  also  many 

the  National  Commercial  Convention  at  Chi-  handsome  monuments  in  Greenwood  Ceme- 

cogo,  and  subsequently  presided  at  similar  con-  tery. 

ventions  in  Detroit  and  Louisville.    At  these  Dec,  18. — ^Hoopies,  Edwabd,  an  engraver ; 

meetings  he  advocated  free  banking,  areduc-  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.  He  was  a  native  ofEng- 

ti<^  of  taxation,  and  the  development  of  the  land,  and  since  1850  had  devoted  himself  to  his 

resources  of  the  "West.    He  was  also  promi-  profession  in  Brooklyn,  as  one  of  the  firm  of 

nently  identified  with  the  Chamber  of  Com-  Bobbett  &  Hooper.    As  an  artist  in  water- 

merce  of  New  York.  colors,  Mr.  Hooper's  productions,  which  his 

Dee.  7. — Butleb,  Captain  John  B.,  a  retired  modesty  would  only  occasionaOy  allow  to  be 

officer  of  the  United  States  Army ;   died  at  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy  of  Deagn, 

Mount    Auburn,  Cincinnati,  aged  78  yearB.  were  admirable  for  accuracy  of  drawing  and 

He  served  as  a  private  in  the  war  of  1812,  harmony  of  coloring.    He  was  one  of  the  few 

after  which  ho  went   to  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  originators  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Painters 
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in  Wator-Oolore,  and  the  friend  of  tbe  pro-  cessively  clerk,  bill-broker,  editor,  printer, 
fesslon,  both  in  that  city  and  in  New  York.  singer  of  comic  songs,  in  tbe  prize-ring,  cir- 
Dec,  14. — ^WssD,  Rev.  Hbnbt  R.,  D.  D.,  a  cus-rider,  commercial  traveller,  peddler,  and 
Presbyterian  clergyman;  died  at  West  Phila-  tradesman.  In  1817  be  settled  aphis  affairs 
delphia,  aged  88  years.  He  took  his  theologi-  and  betook  himself  to  the  stage.  After  na- 
oal  course  at  Princeton,  graduated  in  1814,  merons  successes  in  England,  he  came  to  the 
and  800Q  after  became  pastor  of  the  First  United  States  in  1827,  and  from  that  time  to 
Presbvteriaa  Ohnrch  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  January,  1870,  he  had  been  an  actor  almost 
was  also  for  more  than  thirty  years  pastor  of  constantly  in  comic  parts,  winning  golden 
the  Plrst  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wheeling,  opinions  from  audiences  in  almost  every  con- 
Y&  Although  for  several  years,  owing  to  the  siderable  town  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
infirmities  of  age,  he  had  ceased  from  the  ac-  one  of  the  best  of  the  humorous  actors  of  the 
tive  ministry,  he  continued  to  hold  the  rela-  old  school,  and  was  honorable  and  exemplary 
tioQ  of  pastor  emeritus  until  he  died.  He  was  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
a  man  of  commanding  ability,  who  in  other  Dec,  19. — ^Talbot,  Lieutenant  John  G.,  U. 
days  exerted  a  profound  and  wholesome  influ-  S.  N.,  a  gallant  young  officer ;  was  lost  on  the 
once  in  the  church  of  that  region.  breakers  of  the  Island  of  Eaum,  Sandwich 
Dec,  17. — ^Bbssss,  Rear-Adbniral  Sahuel  L.,  Islands.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  Saginaw, 
U.  S.  K ;  died  at  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia,  which  vessel  was  wrecked  on  Ocean  Island,  in 
aged  76  years.  He  was  bom  in  1794,  and  re-  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  volunteered  to  go  in  an 
oeived  his  naval  appointment  December  10,  open  boat  to  Honolulu,  a  distance  of  1.500 
1810.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  War  of  miles,  to  seek  assistance  for  the  relief  or  his 
1812,  served  as  a  midshipman  in  the  battle  of  shipwrecked  comrades.  After  experiencing 
Lake  Ghamplain,  and,  passing  through  the  with  the  utmost  fortitude  every  privation  and 
grades  of  lieutenant  and  commander,  was  com-  hardship,  even  to  the  last  stages  of  starvation, 
znissioned  captain  in  1841,  and  was  assigned  to  he,  with  two  of  his  men,  was  lost  just  at  the 
the  commana  of  the  Oumberland  in  1845.  In  completion  of  his  fearful  voyage.  He  was  a 
the  Mexican  War  he  did  good  service  at  Tuspan,  young  man  of  the  most  upright  character,  and 
Tobasco,  and  the  siege  of  Vera  Oruz.  Subse-  of  great  moral  worth,  conscientious  and  exact 
(niently  he  served  on  the  lakes,  at  Norfolk  in  the  performance  of  all  his  duties. 
Kavy-Yard,  and  as  commander  of  the  European  Dec,  25. — Knowltok,  Captain  Mikeb,  U.  S. 
squadron,  1856-*58.  At  the  breaking  out  of  A. ;  died  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  aged  60  years, 
thie  war  he  commanded  the  Brooklyn  Navy-  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1829,  and  was 
Yard ;  was  made  rear-admiral  in  1865,  and  commissioned  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the 
port-admiral  at  Philadelphia,  in  1869.  After  First  Artillery.  With  this  regiment  he  con- 
sixty  years  of  public  service  he  went  on  the  tinned  until  1861,  rising  through  the  grades  of 
retired  list  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  second  and  first  lieutenant  to  that  of  captain 
Department  restricting  tiie  position  of  ^ port-  in  1846.  He  was  for  a  period  of  nearly  four- 
admiral  to  the  port  of  New  York.  teen  years  instructor  in  mathematics,  French, 
Deo,  17. — Oaswbll,  Rev.  HsiinsY,  D.  D. ;  and  artillery,  at  West  Point.  With  a  view  of 
Vicar  of  Fisheldean  and  Prebend  of  Salisbury,  studying  foreign  military  science,  he  went  to 
England ;  died  at  his  residence  in  Franklin,  Algeria  in  1845,  and  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
Pa.  He  was  the  first  ordained  graduate  of  celebrated  Marshal  Bugeaud.  Subsequently 
Kenyon  OoUege,  having  come  to  this  country  he  participated  in  the  war  with  Mexico  in 
in  1528.  In  1842  he  returned  to  England;  and  1846,  and  later  was  in  the  recruiting  service 
procured  a  living  in  the  Established  Church  by  and  on  engineer  duty.  In  1861  he  was  retired 
special  act  of  Parliaments  After  holding  se\Cr  from  active  service  for  disability  resulting 
eral  church  offices  there,  he  came  here  again  from  long  and  faithftd  service,  and  from  dis- 
about  two  years  ago  to  resume  his  old  duties.  ease  and  exposure  in  the  line  of  duty.  Cap- 
iat;. 18. — Gabdnsb,  Commodore  Wiluax  tain  Knowlton  was  the  author  of '^  Notes  on 
H.,  U.  S.  N., an  officer  of  great  merit;  died  in  Gunpowder,  Gannon,  and  Projectiles  "  1840; 
Philaddphia^  aged  70  years.  He  was  bom  in  and  the  compiler  of  "  Instructions  and  Regu- 
1800,  entered  the  service  in  1814,  was  made  lations  for  the  Militia  and  Volunteers  of  the 
lieatenant  in  1625,  commander  in  1841,  and  United  States,"  1861. 

was  appointed  to  the  Yandalia  in  1850.    In       Dec,  27.  —  Cutleb,  Elbbidob   Jeffbbson, 

1855  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captiun,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  Harvard 

and  in  that  capacity  commanded  the  frigate  College ;  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.    He  was  a 

Colorado.    In  1661  he  was  in  command  of  the  brilliant  writer,  and  an  able,  though  generous, 

Mare  Island  station,  and  the  following  year  critic.    A  volume  of  poems  published  by  him 

was  commisdoned  commodore.  some  years  since  awakened  the  desire  in  all 

Dec.  \^, — ^Holland,  Geobob,  a  veteran  act->  who  read  them  that  he  should  write  more.   His 

or ;  died  in  New- York  City,  aged  80  years. ^  criticisms  in  the  North  American  Reciew  and 

He  was  bom  in  London,  in  1790,  had  good  other  periodicals  gave  evidence  of  remarkable 

educational  advantages  in  boyhood,  but  was  critical  ability.    In  private  life  Prof.  Cutler 

more  fond  of  sport  than  books.    Between  his  was  modest  and  diffident,  but  genial  when 

eighteenth  and  twenty«6ixth  year  he  was  sue-  among  those  who  knew  and  appreciated  his 
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worth.    lie  was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  and,  haring  early  exhibited  a  taste  for  drawing, 

throughoat  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  studied  his  art  in  Birmingham,  and  in  his  sev- 

Dee,  28. — Claogett,  William,  formerly  a  enteenth  year  removed  to  London  for  tlie  far- 

Srominent    Democratic    politician    of    New  ther  prosecntion  of  his  studies.    Bnt  already 

[ampshire ;    died   in   Portsmonth,    aged    80  he  was  so  far  advanced  that  two  of  his  pio- 

years.    He  was  born  in  Litchfield,  N.  H.,  in  tares  were  the  same  year  admitt^  to  the  ex- 

1700 ;  served  as  a  Representative  and  Senator,  hibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.    Among  his 

and  from  1880  to  1838  was  a  naval  officer  of  greatest  works  are  '^England,'*  ^*  London  Road 

Portsmonth.    He  wrote  freely  for  the  press  a  Hundred  Years  ago,"  **  The  Weald  of  Kent," 

for  many  years,  on  agriculture,    antislavery,  "Home  by  the  Sands,"  and  "Wind  on  Shore." 

and  other  matters.    The  latter  portion  of  hid  He  also  painted  an  extensive  series  of  mctures 

life  was  passed  in  obscurity.  from  the  scenery  of  Korth  Wales.     He  was 

Dee,  29. — Wbllford,  B.  R.,  M.  D.,  a  proml-  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 

nent  physician,  and  for  many  years  a  Profess-  1842  and  a  Royal  Academician  in  1851. 

or  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Virginia  Medical  Jan,  8. — ^HASTmos,  Admiral  Sir  Thomab, 

College;  died  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  aged 74 years.  K  G.  B. ;  died  in  London,  aged  79  years.    He 

Dee,  81. — Hammowd,  Edwix;  died  in  Mid-  was  bom  in  1790,  entered  the  navy  at  an  early 

dlebury,  Vt.,  aged  70  years.    He  was  the  most  age,  and  saw  much  active  service  in  the  Wal- 

famous  sheep-breeder  in  the  State,  some  of  his  cheren  expedition  and  in  the  Mediterranean, 

sheep  having  been  sold  at  fabulous  prices.    He  He  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  Undaunted ;  was 

was  the  founder  of  the  State  Agricultural  So-  in  command  of  the  gunnery  establishment  on 

ciety,  and  was  prominently  identified  with  the  H.  M.  S.  Excellent  from  1884  to  1845,  and  for 

agricultural  interests  of  the  State.  six  years  was  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Naval 

Dee, — . — Clabke,  Judge  Gaylord  J.,  aju-  College  at  Portsmouth.  He  was  prindpal 
rist  and  journalist ;  was  murdered  in  £1  Paso,  storekeeper  and  a  member  of  the  Boftrd  of 
Texas,  aged  84  years.  He  graduated  at  Union  Ordnance  from  1846  to  1855,  when  that  ofilee 
College,  Schenectady,  in  1859,  and  entered  upon  was  abolished,  was  made  a  0.  B.  for  his  im- 
his  career  as  a  journalist  on  the  We%t  Troy  provements  in  naval  gunnery,  K.  C.  B.  for  his 
Democrat.  Subsequently  he  entered  the  Al-  services  at  the  Board  of  Or&ance  during  the 
banyLaw  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Crimean  War,  and  was  a  Depnty-Lientenant 
In  1800  he  returned  to  journalism,  taking  the  for  the  County  of  Hereford, 
editorial  direction  of  the  Loehport  AdtertUer^  Jan,  10. — ^Pbatt,  Johh  Tidd,  an  English 
which  he  conducted  successfully  until  1862,  philanthropist  and  author;,  died  in  London, 
when  he  was  allured  into  politics,  and  was  aged  72  years.  He  was  bom  1797,  was  admitted 
elected  Inspector  of  State  Prisons  at  the  age  of  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  Michaelmas 
twenty-six.  He  held  tiiis  office  for  three  years,  Term,  1824,  held  the  office  of  consulting  bar- 
discharging  its  duties  with  honor  to  himself  and  rister  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction 
fidelity  to  the  State.  In  1860  he  removed  to  of  the  National  Debt  since  1828,  was  Registrar 
Nebraska,  and  there  practised  law  for  two  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  barrister  for  savings- 
years.  In  1868  he  settled  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  banks.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  val- 
where  he  had  since  resided,  practising  his  pro-  nable  legal  treatises,  amon^  which  are,  "  Som- 
fession,  and  also  holding  the  position  of  In-  mary  of  the  History  of  Savings-Banks"  (1846), 
specter  of  Customs.  In  July,  1870,  he  was  "Law  relating  to  Friendly  Societies '*  (1855), 
appointed  by  Governor  Davis  Judge  of  the  "  Laws  of  Highways,"  and  an  "  Analyus  of 
Twenty-fifth  Judicial  District  of  Texas,  which  the  Property  Tax  Act."  He  was  a  Depnty- 
position  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Lieutenant  for  the  County  of  Middlesex. 
Judge  Clarke  was  known  as  a  man  of  great  *  Jan,  14: — Levassob,  Piebre,  a  Flinch  co- 
integrity  and  unflinching  patriotism.  He  filled  median  and  singer;  died  in  Paris,  aged  6ft 
the  places  he  was  called  to  occupy  with  uni-  years.  He  was  bom  at  Fontaineblean,  in  1808, 
form  ability,  and  in  all  cases  gained  the  high  educated  in  Paris,  and  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
respect  of  the  people  with  whom  he  was  tile  business,  but  in  1880  commenced  his 
thrown  in  contact.  He  had  contributed  several  career  as  a  singer  in  the  Grand  Theatre  of 
poems  to  our  war-lyric  literature,  which  at-  Marseilles,  and  subsequently  made  an  engage- 
tained  more  than  passing  notice,  and  in  his  ment  at  tiie  Koveltiea,  of  that  city,  but  this 
new  sphere,  among  the  turbulent  elements  of  was  soon  terminated  by  the  closing  of  that 
Southern  society,  he  had  exerted  marked  in-  theatre.  He  returned  to  business  again,  bat 
fluence  for  good.  only  for  a  short  time,  wh^i  Mile.  D^azet  pro- 

Dee,  — . — Lessor,  Mrs.  Euza,  a  centenarian ;  cured  him  an  engagement  as  a  comedian  in 

died  in  the  almshouse  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  theatre  of  the  Palace  BoyaL    He  retained 

her  lllth  year.    She  was  a  native  of  Canada,  his  connection  there  from  1882-1866,  with  the 

Her  father  at  his  death  had  completed  his  exception  of  the  years  1840-1848,  when  he 

112th  year.  played  at  the  Varieties.    In  1867  he  made  an- 

OBITUARIES,  FoBEiGN.    Jan,  1.  —  Cues-  other  short  engagement  at  the  Varieties.    As 

WICK,  Thomas,  B.,  A.,  an  eminent  English  land-  an  actor  he  was  original,  and  in  caricature  had 

scape  and  genre  painter ;  died  in  London,  aged  no  superior  on  the  French  stage.    He  was 

68  years.    He  was  bom  in  Sheffield,  in  1811,  best  known  abroad,  however,  as  a  singer,  and 
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hia  humorous  songs,  delivered  wHh  an  inimita^  West  in  accordance  with  a  chaUenge  from  the 

ble  felicity,  were  very  popular,  and  the  copy-  editor  of  the  Republican^  published  in  that 

right  on  them,  together  with  his  salary  as  an  place.    Upon  meeting,  a  violent  altercation 

actor^  enabled  him  to  amass  a  fine  fortune.  ensued,  and  a  party  of  Oubans,  threatening 

Jan,  15. — ^BsoKB,  Baron  Fbanz  vo2r,  Austri-  vengeance,  stirred  up  a  fight,  during  which 

an  Minister  of  Finance;  died  at  Vienna.    He  Oastanon   was    killed    and   several    Oubans 

was  Minister  of  Oommerce  and  Agriculture  wounded.    His  death  was  made  a  pretext  for 

for  Ois-leithan  Austria,  from  April  24  to  De-  a  terrible  massacre  of  Oubans  in  Havana,  in 

cember  29,  1867,  and  nominated  Minister  of  which  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  were 

Finance  for  the  whole  Empire,  December  29,  killed. 

1867.  Feb.  2.— Wtitoham,  Sir  Ohablss  Ashe,  K. 

Jan.  15. — Maddook,  Sir  TnoMAs  Hbsbjebt,  0.  B.,  a  Lieutenant- General  in  the  British 

formerly  Peputy-Governor   of  Bengal,    and  Army;   died  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,   aged  60 

President  of  the  Oouncil  of  India;   died  in  years.    He  was  bom  in  1810,   entered  the 

London,  aged  77  years.    He  was  bom  in  1792,  Ooldstream   Guards   in   1826,    and    became 

entered  the  East  India  service  in  the  Bengal  colonel  in  June,  1654.    On  the  breaking  out 

presidency,  in  1811,  was  appointed  assbtant  of  tiie  Bussian  War  he  was  appointed  Assistant 

to  the  magistrate  of  Moorshedabad,  in  1815,  Quartermaster-General  to  the  Fourth  Division, 

and  having  held  some  other  political  and  finan-  and  was  soon  after  placed  in  command  of  a 

cial  appointments,  including  the  secretaryship  brigade  of  the  Second  Division.    He  distin- 

of  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Legislative,  guished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  as 

Judicial,  Bevenue,  and  Foreign  Departments,  well  as  at  the  taking  of  the  Bedan.     For 

was  knighted  by  patent^  in  1844.    He  was  gallantry  on  that  occasion  he  was  promoted 

Deputy-Governor  of  Bengal,  and  President  of  mi^or-general,  and  %Qade   chief-of-staff.     In 

the  Oonndl  of  India,  £rom  1845-1849,  and  was  1857  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament 

one  of  the  members  of  Parliament  in  the  con*  from  East  Norfolk,  in  the  liberal  interest,  and 

servative  interest  for  Rochester  from  July,  in  the  same  year  was  sent  to  India  to  aid  in 

1852,  till  March,  1857.  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny,  where  he  took 

Jan.  16. — WsffTESMANH,  AisTTOiNB,  Ph.  D.,  a  an  active  part  in  the  campai^  under  Lord 
German  philologist;  died  at  Leipsic,  Saxony,  Olyde.  He  was  made  aK.  0.  B.  in  1865,  and 
aged  64  years.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni-  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  lieutenant- 
versity  of  Leipsio.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  general  in  the  army,  and  colonel  of  the  Forty- 
lecturer,  in  1882  adjunct  professor,  and  in  1884  sixth  Regiment. 

Professor  of  History  and  Ancient  Literature.  Feb,  7. — Oviedo,  Don  Estbban  Saitta  Onrz 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  db,  a  wealthy  Guban ;  died  in  Havana.    Ho 

Sciences  at  Leipsic,  in  1846,  and  author  of  a  was  known  to  the  public  as  the  bridegroom  of 

*'^  History  of  Eloquence  in  Greece  and  Rome,"  the  famous  Diamond  Wedding.    In  1859  he 

in  two  vols.,  1883>-1885,  and  also  of  several  married  the  young  daughter  of  a  merchant  in 

other  works  on  classic  philology  and  litera-  New  York,  and  the  bridal  trotMea/a^  as  well 

tare.  as  all  the  wedding  outfit  and  ceremonial,  was 

Jan,  17. — ^MuBBAT,  Leiqh,  a  successful  co-  on  a  scale  of  extravagant  expenditure  previ- 

medlan  of  London;  died  there,  aged  49  years,  ously  unknown  in  this  country.    He  was  many 

His  first  appearance  was  at  the  Princesses  years  older  than  his  bride,  and  his  estate,  not- 

Theatre,  in  1845,  and  attended  with  great  withstanding  heavy  losses  in  the  revolution, 

success.    He  maintained  a  high  position  for  a  was  very  large. 

period  of  twenty  years,  after  which  he  retired  Feb,  12.— Soubmttb,  Oablos,  a  Venezuelan 

from  the  stage.  statesman  and  diplomatist ;   died  at  Oaracas, 

Jan,  24.— -Bailet,  Samtjel,  a  philosophical  Venezuela,  aged  about  70  years.  He  distin- 
and  politico-economical  writer;  died  in  Lon-  guished  himself  in  the  war  for  independence 
don,  aged  78  years.  He  was  the  author  of  in  the  South-American  provinces  against 
*'  Essays  on  the  Formation  of  Opinions,"  and  Spidn,  and  had  been  Secretary  of  War,  Secre- 
also  of  works  on  metaphysics,  political  econo-  tary  of  State,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
my,  finance,  government,  and  abstract  science.  Secretary  of  Finance,  and  President  of  the  Re- 
He  established  the  Banking  Oompany  in  Shef-  public  of  Venezuela  from  1842  to  1846.  He  had 
fidd,  in  1881,  of  which  he  was  made  chair-  also  been  ambassador  to  England,  France,  and 
man.  Spain. 

Jan,  26. — DABUNa,  Sir  Ohables  Hbitbt,  Feb,  19. — ^Rothschild,  Nathaiobl,  Baron; 

K.  0.  B. ;  died  in  London,  aged  60  years.    He  died  in  Paris,  aged  58  years.     He  was  the 

was  for  many  years  in  the  British  colonial  third  son  of  Baron  Nathan  Mayer  Rothschild; 

service,  having  been  Lieutenant-Governor  of  was  bom  in  1812,  and  in  1842  married  his 

St.  Lucia,  0^[>e  of  Good  Hope,  Newfound-  cousin  Oharlotte,  daughter  of  Baron  James 

land,  Jamaica,  and  New  South  Wales.  Rothschild.    For  many  years  he  was  blind, 

Jan,  81.— ^AfiTAKON,*  GoKZALEZ,  a  Spanish  and  recently  paralyzed, 

journalist;  was  killed  in  a  rencontre  at  Key  Manxh  8. — ^Mosohelbs,  Ionaob,  a  German 

West    He  was  editor  of  a  Havana  newspaper,  pianist,  professor,  and  composer,  died  at  Leip- 

the  Vq»  de  Cuba,  and  had  repaired  to  Key  sic,  aged  76  years.    He  was  bom  at  .Prague, 
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Hay  80,  1794,  of  Jewish  parentage,  and  com*  He  was  the  second  son  of  Earl  Grej,  Premier 
menced  bis  musical  stadies  in  his  native  city  under  ^yilliam  IV.,  and  was  bom  in  1804,  en- 
ander  Denis  Weber,  the  director  of  the  Hasi-  tered  the  army  in  1820,  and  in  1831  was  re- 
cal  Gonservatory  of  Pragne.  He  possessed  a  turned  to  Parliament  in  the  Liberal  interest 
remarkable  facility  for  the  acquisition  of  the  for  High  Wycombe.  On  the  accession  of  the 
most  difficult  pieces  of  instrumentation,  and  Queen  to  the  throne,  he  was  made  one  of  her 
made  his  appearance  in  public  concerts  while  equerries,  and  from  1849  to  1861  acted  as  pri- 
yet  a  child,  where  he  was  warmly  applauded  vate  secretary  to  Prince  Albert.  On  the  death 
for  his  skill  as  a  player.  He  continued  his  of  the  Prince-Consort  he  was  made  private 
studies  under  Albrechtsberger  and  De  Salieri^  secretary  to  the  Queen,  and  in  1866  was  ap- 
and,  when  but  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  pointed  one  of  keepers  of  the  prirypurse. 
age,  gave  a  series  of  concerts  in  the  cities  of  AprU  6. — ^Kbsleb,  Henbi  de,  a  French  re- 
Germany  and  Holland.  In  1820  he  visited  publican  and  exile ;  died  at  HauteviUe  House, 
Paris,  and  the  next  year  took  up  his  residence  Guernsey.  He  was  a  bosom  friend  of  Victor 
in  London,  where  he  was  appointed  a  professor  Hugo,  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  barricade 
in  the  Academy  of  Music.  He  remained  there  in  1851,  and  had  been  an  exile  from  that  period, 
attracting  numerous  pupils,  tUl  1846,  when  the  He  was  educated  a  royalist  and  a  Catholic^  but 
directorship  of  the  Leipsio  Royal  Conservatory  threw  off  the  principles  of  his  youth,  and  was 
of  Music,  the  great  prize  of  the  musical  world,  thenceforth  firm  in  his  adherence  to  his  adopted 
was  offered  him  and  accented.    He  remained  opinions. 

there  till  his  death,  rendenng  great  services  to  April  7. — ^Bokbb,  Chables,  an  English  au- 
the  cause  of  musical  education.  Among  his  thor,  Journalist,  and  translator;  died  at  Mu- 
pupils  were  Thalberg  and  Mendelssohn.  Herr  nich.  He  was  of  English  birth,  and  went  to 
Moscheles  is  reckoned  as^one  of  the  founders  Germany  as  tutor  to  the  family  of  the  Prince 
of  the  modem  school  of  the  piano.  His  style  of  Thum  and  Taxis,  and  finally  settled  in  Mu- 
of  playing  was  very  brilliant,  but  free  from  nich.  He  was  the  author  of  '*  Christmas  Hunt- 
the  fantastical  manner  of  some  modem  players,  ing  in  the  Mountains  of  Bavaria,"  and  trans- 
He  had  a  very  high  reputation  as  a  composer  lator  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen^s  stories, 
as  well  as  an  author  of  excellent  books  of  He  also  contributed  to  various  English  and 
method  and  instraction.  His  concertos,  sona-  American  journals,  having  been  at  one  time  a 
tas,  fantasias,  variations,  and  piano  studies,  are  Vienna  correspondent. 

highly  prized  by  the  best  musical  artists.    His  April  8. — Mobbisok,  DAiOEt,  a  journalist ; 

"  Method  of  Methods  for  the  Piano "  is  re-  died  in  Toronto,  Canada,  aged  48  years.    He 

garded  as  the  best  German  work  of  instruc-  was  bom  in  Scotland,  emigrated  to  America  in 

tion.  1850,  and  was  engaged  on  Canadian  periodi- 

March  13. — ^Bbouoh,  TVilltam,  a  comedian  cals  from  that  time  until  1861,  when  he  re- 

and  writer  of  burlesque  comedy ;  died  in  Eng-  moved  to  New- York  City,  and  was  for  a  short 

land,  aged  44  years.    He  wrote  numerous  ex-  time  a  contributor  to  the  *^  New  American 

travaganzas,  comedies,  and  farces,  many  of  Cyclopedia. ^'    Afterward  he  obtained  a  situa- 

which  achieved  a  wiae  popularity,  and  was  tion  upon  the  If'eto-  Tarh  Ttmes^  with  which  he 

also  a  contributor  to  English  periodical  litera-  was  connected  till  1867,  when  he  went  to  To- 

ture.    He  was  the  founder  of  the  comic  paper  ronto  as  editor  of  the  Daily  Teleffraph, 

J)iogene9.  April  12. — ^Bebiot,  Chables  Auoustb  be,  a 

Mdreh  16. — ^Barbadoes,  Right  Rev.  Thomas  celebrated  Belgian  violinist ;  died  at  Brussels, 
Pabbt,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of;  died  in  England,  aged  68  years.  He  was  horn  at  Louvain,  Bel- 
aged  75  years.  He  was  bora  in  Denbigh-  gium,  February  20, 1802 ;  studied  music  there 
shire  in  1795,  educated  at  Oriel  CoUege,  Ox-  until  1821^  when  he  went  to  Paris  in  order 
ford,  where  he  graduated  with  high  honors,  to  receive  instruction  under  Viotti,Baillot,  and 
and  thence  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  Ba-  other  celebrated  masters.  He  made  his  first 
liol  College.  He  held  the  incumbency  of  St.  appearance  before  a  Parisian  audience  at  the 
Leonard's,  Colchester,  previous  to  1824,  when  same  time  with  Paganini,  and  subsequently 
he  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Antigua,  won  a  high  reputation  in  London^  receiving 
West  Indies,  whence  he  was  transferred  as  the  appointment  of  first  violin  in  the  Royal 
archdeacon  to  Barbadoes  in  1840.  In  1842  he  Orchestra  with  a  pension  of  two  thousand  flo- 
was  consecrated  second  Bishop  of  Barbadoes.  rins.  In  March,  1886,  he  married  the  cele- 
Dr.  Parry  was  the  author  of  some  able  and  hrated  Madame  Malibran,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
learned  expositions  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  nent  of  modern  prima  donnas  in  Italian  opera, 
to  the  Romans,  Hebrews,  etc.,  "Christian  In  1842  he  was  appointed  professor  to  the 
Stewardship,"  "  Christ  and  His  Adversaries,"  Conservatoire  at  Brussels,  where  he  trained 
and  some  other  works.  Leonard,  Yieuxtemps,  Ghys,  Prumeuand  others 

March  19. — ^Lousada,  Fbanois,  British  Con-  who  have  since  become  famous.    During  tho 

snl  for  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  since  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  with 

1859 ;  died  in  Boston,  aged  54  years.  hlindness, 

March  31. — ^Gnsr,  General  Chables,  private  April  12. — Chalmebs,  Rev.  Peteb,  D.  D.,  a 

secretary  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  formerly  to  Presbyterian  clergyman,  antiquarian,  and  au- 

Prince  Albert ;  died  in  London,  aged  66  years,  thor ;  died  at  Dunfermline,  Scotland.    He  was 
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bom  in  Scotland,  ordained  to  the  second  charge  Prisoner,  or  the  Qneen  Mother,"  the  most 

of  the  abbey  in  1817,  and,  npon  the  death  of  prominent  character   being   the  well-known 

the  Rev.  Alexander  McLean,  was  appointed  to  Catharine  de  Medici.    Toward  the  close  of 

the  first  charge.    Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  fine  1844  the  ^*  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  English  Wo- 

classical  scholar.    He  was  the  author  of  a  men,'*    commencing   with   the   Conntess  of 

"  History  of  Dunfermline,"  and  for  an  article  Shrewsbnrr,  and   closing  with   Lady   Mary 

in  the  ^^Statistical  Account  of  Scotland"  re-  Wortley  Montagu,  was  issued.     The  foUow- 

ceived  a  silver  jug  from  the  Highlmd  Society,  fng  year,  the  *^  Bose  Garden  of  Persia,"  a 

April  IZ, — ^TENTEBDEKjJoHzrHEKBT  Abbott,  work  consisting  of  translated  specimens  and 

second  Baron,  an  English  peer;  died  in  London,  biographical  notices  of  the  most  remarkable 

aged  74  years.    He  was  the  son  of  Chief-Jus-  among  the  Persian  poets,  appeared.    Among 

tice  Abbott,  ^terward  the  first  Lord  Tenter^  her  biographical  works  are  "Memoirs  of  Mary, 

den,  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  was  the  Young  Duchess  of  Burgundy,"  1858 ;  and 

bom  in  London  in  1796.    He  was  educated  ^' Anne  of  Brittany,"  1855.    Miss  Costello  was 

at  Oxfbrd,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  poH-  well  known  as  a  song-writer,  and  of  late  years 

tics  in  the  Conservative  interest.    In  1882,  on  contributed  toperiodical  literature, 

the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  the  April  26. — ^Blajlvw,  Wiixiah  Hekbt,  F.  S. 

peerage,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  known  A.,  an  eminent  English  antiquarian ;  died  in  Sus- 

for  almost  forty  years  for  his  rigid  adherence  sex,  aged  76  years.    He  was  born  in  1798,  and 

to  the  Conservative  party.    He  was  unmarried,  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  Christ  Church,  Ox- 

ond  his  title  and  estate  descend  to  his  nephew,  ford,  where  he  graduated  in  1818.    He  was  a 

Charles  Stuart  Aubrey  Abbott.  magistrate  and  Deputy-lieutenant  for  Sussex, 

April  20. — ^MooBB,  Gbobqb  Hbnbt,  M.  P^  served  as  High-Sheriff  for  that  county,  was  an 
an  eminent  Lrish  patriot  and  orator ;  died  of  accomplished  antiquary,  and  one  of  the  found- 
apoplexy,  in  the  IBritish  House  of  Commons,  ers  of  the  Sussex  Archssological  Society.  Mr. 
aged  59  years.  He  was  bom  at  Moore  Hall,  Blaauw  was  the  author  of  an  interesting  histor- 
County  Mayo^  Ireland,  educated  at  Oscott  Col-  ical  treatise,  entitled  "  The  Barons'  War,"  in- 
lege  and  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  en-  dudingthe  "Battles  of  Evesham,"  published  in 
tered  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Mayo  in  1844,  and  of  smaller  papers  of  an  antiquarian 
1847,  in  the  Conservative  interest.  He  took  character,  published  anonymously, 
a  promincsnt  part  in  the  tenant-right  agita-  April  80. — Coos,  Monseigneur  Thomas,  Bo- 
tion,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Inde-  man  Catholic  Bishop  of  Three  Elvers,  Canada, 
pendent  Opposition  party,  which  was  formed  since  1852 ;  died  in  Montreal,  aged  78  years. 
to  wrest  liberal  measures  from  the  Govern-  April  30. — ^Dbmidoff  ns  Sait  Donato, 
ment  by  opposing  all  political  parties  in  the  Prince  Anatolb,  a  Russian  nobleman  and  au- 
British  Parliament  who  refused  to  m^e  ten-  thor ;  died  in  Paris,  aged  58  years.  He  was 
ant  right  a  Cabinet  measure.  He  continued  bom  in  Florence,  in  1812,  azM  was  the  son  of 
to  represent  Mayo  until  1857,  when  he  was  un-  the  famous  Prince  and  General  Nicolas  Demi- 
seated  on  petition,  since  which  time  he  had  doff,  from  whom  he  inherited  an  enormous 
retired  from  public  life,  until  in  1868  he  was  fortune.  He  devoted  himself  to  literary  and 
again  elected  to  Parliament.  His  many  and  scientific  pursuits,  and  in  1889  wrote  a  work 
strong  pleas  in  behalf  of  Ireland  and  her  im-  describing  his  travels  in  Southern  Eussio,  in 
poverished  patriots  rendered  him  exceedingly  which  he  was  assisted  by  several  French  schol- 
popular  among  his  countrymen.  At  heart  he  ars  and  artists  who  accompanied  him.  In  1841 
was  an  intense  nationalist,  firmly  convinced  he  married  the  Princess  Mathilde.  daughter  of 
that  Ireland  could  derive  no  good  from  the  Jerome  Bonaparte,  a  marriage  aispleasing  to 
English  Parliament,  and  disposed  to  tolerate  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  at  first,  on  religious 
British  power  only  until  it  could  be  over-  grounds,  as  the  princess  was  a  Roman  Catho- 
thrown.  The  coeroion  act  recently  passed  lie,  and  the  prince  a  member  of  the  Greek 
met  with  a  vigorous  opposition  from  him,  and  Church,  but,  itter  hearing  the  prince's  explana- 
roused  the  feeing  that  defiance  alone  remained  tions,  he  gave  it  his  sanction.  The  union,  how- 
for  the  Irish  people.  ever,  proved  infelicitous,  and  four  years  later 

April  24. — Costello,  Miss  LotnsA  Stxtabt,  they  separated  by  mutual  consent,  the  princess 

an  artist    and    author ;    died   in   Boulogne^  receiving  the  annual  sum  of  $150,000.^  Prince 

France,  aged  55  years.    She  was  bom  in  Ire-  Demidoff  made  liberal  use  of  his  immense 

land,  in  1815,  but  about  the  year  1835  settled  wealth,  constracted  works  of  public  utility,  and 

in  London,  and  for  a  time  supported  herself  by  contributed  largely  to  benevolent  institutions, 

miniature-painting,  but,  her  pen  proving  more  He  owned   the   celebrated    Sanci   diamond, 

remxmerative  than  her  pencil,  she  abandoned  which  he  purchased  in  1885  for  $400,000. 

bar  art  and  devoted  herself  thenceforth  to  April  — . — Niepce  db  St.  Viotob^  Clatob 

writing.    The  first  work  by  which  she  became  Mabib  Fean^ois,  a  chemist  and  photographer ; 

known  to  the  public  was  a  volume  of  poems  died  in  Paris.    He  was  bom  at  St.  Oyr,  July 

published  in  1885.    This  was  followed  by  sev-  26,  1805,  and  educated  in  the  military  school 

eral  books  of  travels  descriptive  of  various  sec-  of  Saumur,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1827. 

tions  of  the  Continent.    In  1841  she  published  In  1842,  while  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons,  he  was 

the  historical  romance  called  "  The  Queen's  led  to  make  researches  relative  to  the  rcstora- 
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tion  of  colors.    His  first  ezperiments  result-  stant  applications  for  protection  from  imagina- 

ed  in  a  proposal  to  the  Minister  of  War,  who  ry  foes.  For  a  long  time  be  had  been  supported 

was  about  to  change  the  color  of  a  part  of  the  on  the  charity  of  Mazzini  and  other  private 

uniform  of  thirteen  oayalry  regiments,  and  the  friends. 

adoption  of  which  actually  effected  a  saving  of  May  19. — ^Hnx,  David  Ootatitts,  R.  S.  A., 
four  thousand  pounds,  for  which  the  discov-  an  eminent  Scotch  painter  of  landscapes ;  died 
erer  received  twenty  pounds!  Subsequently  in  London,  aged  68  years.  He  was  bom  in 
he  obtained  a  military  appointment,  which  left  1802,  at  Perth,  Scotland.  Having  early  mani- 
him  leisure  for  pursuing  scientific  investlga-  fested  a  taste  for  art,  his  father  sent  him  to 
tions,  and  he  was  advanced  to  the  grade  of  Edinburgh  for  instruction,  where,  in  1823,  he 
ehtf  d'escadron  in  1844.  In  1849  he  was  exhibited  three  pictures  of  Scotch  scenery 
decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Hon-  which  gave  prool^  of  fine  artistic  skill.  He 
or,  and  received  theprize  of  eighty  pounds  from  executed  a  series  of  sixty  pictures  illustrative 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Arts,  of  "The  Land  of  Bums,"  a  work  which  he 
In  1847  he  made  the  first  attempt  at  photog-  projected.  Among  his  chief  English  subject<3 
raphy  on  glass.  He  was  the  author  of  a  series  are  "Windsor  Castle— Summer  Evening," 
of  papers  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Sci-  "  Kenilworth,"  "Warwick,"  "Durham,^' and 
ence,  on  "  Considerations  of  Color,"  the  "  Ac-  "  Fotheringay."  Among  his  Scottish  pictures, 
tion  of  VapoES,"  "  Photography  on  Glass,"  "  Old  and  New  Edinburgh — ^from  the  Caatle," 
"Heliochromy,"  and  "  Heliographio  Engrav-  "Valley  of  the  Nith,"  "The  Ballachmyle  Vis- 
ing on  Steel  and  Glass."  In  1865  his  principal  duct,"  "  The  River  Tay — from  the  Bridge  at 
works  were  collected,  under  the  title  "Re-  Perth;"  and  of.  Irish  scenery,  "Kenmare 
cherches  Photographiques."  To  his  uncle,  H.  Bridge,"  in  the  collection  of  the  Harqnis  of 
Nicephora  Niepce,  and  to  M.  Daguerre,  the  Lansdowne,  is  a  favorable  specimen.  In  1830, 
public  are  indebted  for  obtaining  pictorial  rep-  Mr.  Hill  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  new 
resentations  by  means  of  solar  light.  M.  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of  Painting,  He  was 
Niepce-de-Saint- Victor  obtained  the  Tremont  the  first  to  suggest  the  formation  and  to  aid 
prize  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1801-  in  devising  the  constitution  of  the  Royal  As- 
'62-'68.  sociation  for  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts 

May  11. — ^DiLL,  Rev.  Samuel  Marcus,  D.  D.,  in  Scotland,  the  parent  of  numerous  other  art- 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  Professor  of  unions  in  London,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  else- 
Theology  in  Magee  College,  Londonderry ;  where.  Under  Mr.  Hill's  directions,  photog- 
died  there  suddenly.  He  was  appointed  a  dele-  raphy  was  greatly  benefited,  and  its  artistic 
gate  from  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  to  the  capabilities  more  fully  developed-  soon  after 
General  Assembly  about  to  convene  here,  but  the  discovery  of  the  process  in  1843.  In  1850 
died  iust  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  steam-  he  was  appointed  by  her  Majesty  ono  of  the 
ship  m  which  fts  passage  was  engaged.  He  commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Manufacturers 
had  visited  this  country  in  1869.  in  Scotland,  a  body  which  has  under  ita  direc- 

May  16. — ^Harro-Habbino,  Paui^  a  Danish  tion  the  Government  School  of  Art  and  tie 

political  exile,  painter,  poet,  and  novelist;  com-  National  Gallery  of  Scotland, 

mitted  suicide  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  aged  71  May  — . — Cab  abbas,  Edwabd  db,  M.  D.,  '  a 

years.    He  had  been  concerned  in  revolution-  celebrated  homoeopathic  physician ;  died  in 

ary  movements  in  Greece,  in  Poland,  in  Ger-  Paris.    He  was  the  son  of  the  well-known 

many,  and^in  Switzerland,  had  bee^  banished  Madame  TaUien.    He  was  one  of  the  most 

from  several  countries,  and  repeateiily  impris-  celebrated  advocates  of  Hahnemann's  system, 

oned.    Once  he  made  his  escape  from  captivity  and  made  a  specialty  of  the  treatment  of  dis- 

by  leaping  fi*om  a  vessel  into  the  sea.    The  in-  eases  of  the  throat  and  larynx.    He  was  the 

tervals  of  his  revolutionary  career  had  been  physician  and  friend  of  all  the  distinguished 

filled  up  by  assiduous  devotion  to  painting,  by  singers  and  actors,  from  whom  he  never  ac- 

the  compositionof  numerous  volumes  of  poetry,  cepted  fees.  Of  Paris,  thoroughly  Parisian,  he 

dramas,  and  novels,  by  editorial  experiences  was  known  and  loved  in  that  characteristically 

of  a  revolutionary  character,  and  by  historical,  Parisian  clique  represented  by  Roqueplan  and 

biographical,  and  descriptive  works.    In  1864  Gambetta.    Emile  de  Girardin,  in  announcing 

he  was  released  frem  prison  in  Hamburg  at  the  his  death,  bestowed  upon  him  the  tenderest 

intercession  of  the  United  States  consul.    He  and  most  eloquent  eulogies, 

maintained  himself  for  some  time  in  Brazil  as  May — . — ^MACKiNNOJir,  William  ALEXA3a)EB, 

an  artist,  and    afterward  for   two  or  three  a  member  of  Parliament  and  author;  died  in 

years  resided  in  the  United  States,  where  he  Scotland,  aged  81  years.    He  was  bom  in 

attracted  some  attention  both  from  his  perse-  1789,  and  was  the  head  of  the  clan  Mackinnon 

cntions  as  a  revolutionist  and  his  impassioned  in  the  western  part  of  Scotland.    He  had  been 

denunciations  of  the  European  governments,  forty  years  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 

Of  late  years  he  labored  under  the  delusion  mons,  and  had  published  a  work  on  "Public 

that  he  was  the  special  object  of  the  hatred  of  Opinion,"  also  *'  Thougbta  on  the  Currency 

the  Russian  Government,  whose  spies  he  fan-  Question,"  and  the  "  History  of  Civilization." 

cied  to  be  perpetually  about  him,  and  he  gave  May  — . — Parkbb,  Joss  Hexbt,  F.  A.  S,,  an 

great  trouble  to  the  English  police  by  his  con-  eminent  English  publisher,  antiquary,  and  an- 
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tlior;  died  in  England,  aged  64  years.  He  was  bj  a  desire  for  the  promotion  of  tbe  interests 
bom  in  1806,  entered  into  business  as  a  book-  of  the  nation.  After  retiring  from  the  director- 
seller,  at  Oxford,  in  1882,  and  in  186d  retired  ship  he  was  again  appointed  General-in-Chief 
in  favor  of  his  son.  A  large  portion  of  his  time  of  the  Confederation,  and  again  attempted 
was  devoted  to  archsaological  studies,  in  which  the  reduction  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Defeatea  b  j 
lie  obtfidned  great  distinction,  and  his  "  Glos-  General  Mitre^  he  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
e^ary  of  Architecture,'*  which  was  first  pub-  peace,  and,  resigning  his  office,  became  in  1862 
lished  in  1886,  and  passed  through  many  edi-  Governor  of  the  province  of  Entre  Bios.  In 
tions  since  that  time,  is  considered  the  best  1868  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
text-book  on  the  subject  in  existence.  He  was  the  Confederation,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
for  many  years  the  pubHsher  o^  and  a  large  election  of  Don  D.  F.  Sarmiento.  From  that 
contributor  to^  the  QenUemmCi  Magazine,  time  he  took  but  little  part  in  public  affairs. 
His  articles  on  antiquarian  subjects  were  among  June  27. — Babbes,  Asmaud,  a  French  revo- 
the  most  valuable  contributions  to  aroh»ologi-  lutionist;  died  in  Paris.  He  was  bom  in  the 
cal  science  in  the  magazine.  He  also  pub-  Island  of  Guadaloupe,  and  when  young  was 
lished,  for  several  years,  the  London  Saturday  left  by  his  father^s  death  possessed  of  a  large 
JSemew,  fortune.  Having  arrived  in  France  in  1830, 
May  — . — UsQXJizA,  Don  Justs  Jos£  db,  an  all  the  circumstances  of  the  period  favored  the 
Argentine  general^  dictator,  and  acting  Presi-  development  of  his  revolutionary  disposition, 
dent  of  the  Confederation,  bom  in  1800,  in  the  He  became  an  active  member  of  the  secret  re- 
province  of  Entre  Bios;  died  in  Entre  Kios,  in  publican  associations,  and  underwent  a  yearns 
jCay,  1670.  He  was  of  the  Gaucho  stock,  and  imprisonment  for  privately  manufacturing  gun- 
came  to  the  surface  as  a  commander  of  troops  powder.  In  1689  he  made,  in  company  with 
under  Bosas,  in  his  protracted  war  against  the  other  daring  associates,  an  audacious  attempt 
cities  of  the  Confederation.  In  1842  he  was  at  insurrection.  They  first  attacked  and  car- 
appointed  Governor  of  Entre  Bios,  and  soon  ried  a  police-station.  During  the  conflict, 
filter,  under  the  orders  of  General.  Oribe,  in-  Lieutenant  Di'ouineau,  who  commanded  the 
vaded  TJru^ay,  and,  though  at  first  defeated  post,  fell  mortally  wounded:  Barbes,  who 
by  the  Unitanan  General  Sibera,  ho  finally  was  also  wounded,  was  arrested,  tried,  con- 
overcame  him  and  put  his  army  to  rout  in  Ticted  of  murder,  and  sentenced  to  death.  At 
1845,  at  India  lifuerte.  He  remained  faithful  the  last  moment,  when  he  had  already  tak- 
to  Bosas  until  1851,  when,  the  tyrant  having  en  leave  of  his  Mends,  his  sentence  was  com- 
renewed  his  oft-repeated  farce  of  abdicating,  muted  by  the  king.  Liberated  by  the  Bevolu- 
Urquiza  took  him  at  his  word,  and,  having  con-  tion  of  1848,  he  again  engaged  in  revolutionary 
tracted  a  treaty  with  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  projects,  and  under  the  Provisional  Govern- 
against  Bosas  and  Oribe,  he  compelled  the  ment  was  condemned  to  banishment  for  life, 
latter  to  capitulate  on  the  8th  of  October,  1851,  When  the  Bussian  War  commenced,  he  con- 
and,  crossing  the  Parana,  attacked  Bosas  on  the  sidered  that  he  was  called  upon  to  sustain  his 
8d  of  Febraary,  1852,  at  Santos  Lugares,  and  own  country  by  giving  his  adhesion  to  the  Im- 
defeated  him  so  signally  as  to  put  an  end  to  perial  Government.  This  secured  Lis  pardon 
his  bloody  dictatorship.  It  was  now  his  turn  nrom  Napoleon  HI.,  and  his  subsequent  life 
to  rule,  and,  amid  the  anarchy  and  confusion  was  unimportant. 

which  followed,  he  found  it  no  easy  task.  He  June  28.^— Halk,  Venerable  William,  Arch- 
refused  to  accept  the  titie  of  President,  though  deacon  of  London ;  died  in  that  city,  aged  75 
he  was  the  actual  ruler ;  but,  having  appointed  years.  He  was  bom  about  1795,  was  educated 
Don  Vincent  de  Lopez  provisory  president  of  at  the  Charterhouse  and  at  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
the  Bepublic  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  convoked  a  ford ;  became  preacher  of  the  Ch^^rhouse  in 
Congress  of  all  the  Governors  of  the  provinces  1823 ;  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
to  form  a  definitive  Constitution  for  the  Ar-  Master  of  the  Charterhouse  in  1842 ;  Bector 
gentine  Bepublic,  he  contented  himself  with  of  Cripplegate  in  1847 ;  Archdeacon  of  St.  Al- 
beingGeneral-in-Chief  and  Minister  of  Foreign  bans  in  1839;  of  Middlesex  in  1840,  and  of 
Aftairs.  The  Congress  elected  him  provisory  London  in  1842.  In  1867  he  resigied  his  liv- 
governor  of  the  republic,  but  Buenos  Ayres,  ing  of  Cripplegate.  Archdeacon  Hale  was  the 
disliking  his  federaust  opinions  and  his  devo-  author  of  a  number  of  pamphlets,  tracts,  ser- 
tion  to  the  other  provinces, revolted,  and,  pro-  mons,  etc.,  mostly  on  ecclesiastical  subjects; 
claiming  itself  independent,  chose  Alsina  Cap-  of  ^^  Some  Account  of  the  Hospital  of  King 
tain-General.  IJrqniza  attempted  tiie  reduo-  Edward  VL,  called  Christ's  Hospital,"  "  Some 
tion  of  the  city  with  a  strong  force  in  the  Account  of  the  Past  History  and  Present  Con- 
winter  of  1852-'5d:  but  the  treachery  of  his  dition  of  the  Charterhouse;"  edited,  in  connoc- 
chief  of  staff  compelled  Mm  to  raise  the  siege  tion  with  Dr.  Lonsdale,  the  Four  Gospels,  with 
just  as  it  was  on  the  point  of  succeeding.  For  annotations,  and  several  devotional  works.  He 
the  next  six  years  he  was  Director  of  the  other  also  contributed  to  the  Encyclopedia  Metro- 
thirteen  States  of  the  Confederation,  having  p^^^itona,  and  prepared  for  the  Camden  Society 
been  elected  to  that  office  by  the  Congress  of  two  works  of  great  antiquarian  interest,  ^'  The 
Banta  F6  in  1858.  His  measures  were  gener-  Doomsdays  of  St.  Paul "  in  1858,  and  **  Begis- 
aUy  judicious,  and  seem  to  have  been  prompted  trum  Privatus  S.  Marie  Wigoniensis," 
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June  28. — ^Lbsius,  C.  Zosk  Mobales,  a  Gaban  days  after  his  retom  from  a  long  residence  in 
patriot  and  diplomatist;  died  at  his  residence  that  distant  and  desolate  region, 
in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.  He  was  born  at  Gibara,  July  28. — ^Thobps,  Benjamin,  an  Engfish 
Oaba,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1808,  was  admitted  philologist,  author,  and  translator ;  died  in 
to  the  practice  of  law  in  1885,  and  subseqaently  London,  aged  62  years.  He  was  bom  in  18D8, 
was  appointed,  by  the  Crown,  Connsellor  of  and  early  devoted  himself  to  researches  into 
the  Colonial  Administration.  For  a  period  of  the  history  and  literatnre  of  the  early  Anglo- 
eight  years  he  was  Mayor  of  Havana.  In  1860  Saxon  period.  B^pnning  with  a  translation 
Mr.  Lemas  left  Havana,  accredited  by  President  of  **Rask^s  Anglo*Saxon  Grammar,"  be  soon 
Cespedes  as  a  diplomatic  representative  of  the  followed  with  a  paraphrase  in  verse  of  the 
new  Republic  of  Caba,  bat  Mr.  Fish  refused  to  ^*  Bible  of  Caedmon,"  with  translation  and 
receive  jiim  at  the  State  Department,  though  commentaries;  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of 
he  was  always  welcome  at  the  private  residence  the  History  of  ApoUonins,  1884 ;  the  Book  of 
of  the  Secretary.  The  misfortunes  of  his  coun*  Psalms  in  ancient  Latm,  with  an  Anglo-Saxon 
try  prostrated  the  already  enfeebled  frame  of  paraphrase,  1885 ;  an  AnaUcUk  AriglMUcanien 
Mr.  Lemus,  and  he  died  of  grief  and  disap-  in  1844;  the  Ancient  Laws  and  Institateaof 
pointment.  England,   11  vols.,  1848 ;    Codex  OxoniensU^ 

July  11. — ^EiNOLAEx,  John  Alex ANDEB,  ser-  1842;  and  "Northern  Mythology,"  1852.  Mr. 
geant-at-law ;  died  in  London,  aged  59  years.  Thorpe  received  from  the  Government  a  pen- 
He  was  born  at  Taunton,  in  1805,  educated  at  sion  of  £150  per  annum  for  his  literary  services. 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Julff  24. — Ftstk,  Jamxb  B.,  an  Englidi  land- 
1880,  appointed  Recorder  of  Exeter  in  1844,  scape  painter;  died  near  London,  aged  70 
Recorder  of  Bristol  in  1850,  and,  since  1857,  years.  He  was  bom  at  Bristol,  December  5, 
had  been  member  of  Parliament  for  Rochester.  1800,  and  was  placed  in  an  attomey^s  offioe, 

July  15. — Copland,  Jambs,  M.  D.^  Fellow  but,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  adopted  punting 

of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London ;  as  a  profession.     He  spent  several  years  in 

died  in  that  city,  aged  77  years.    He  was  a  studying  his  art,  and,  in  1885,  remoTed  to 

native  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  was  bom  in  London.     In  1839  he  joined  the  Society  of 

1798.     Having  studied  seven   years   at   the  British    Artists.     In   1846  he  made  a  tonr 

University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  through   Italy,    Switzerland,  and   Germany, 

M.  D.,  in  1815,  he  went  to  London,  and  after'  which  countries  afforded  him  the  subjects  for 

ward  travelled  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  many  of  his  future  paintings.    In  1884  he  pnb- 

and  in  Africa.  Returning  to  England,  he  com-  lished  a  series  under  the  title  **  Lake  Scenery 

menced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  1821.  of  England."    Subsequently  he  again  visited 

After  writing  several  papers  and  reviews,  on  Italy,  and,  after  sqjouming  there  for  three  or 

scientific  ana  medical  subjects,  he  was,  from  four  years,  returned  with  an  abundant  store 

1822  to  1828,  editor  of  the  London  Medical  Be^  of  sketdies,  drawings,  and  pictures.    He  was 

poiitory^  a  monthly  journal;  was  successively  for  many  years  Vice-President  of  the  Society 

a  lecturer  on  pathology  and  the  practice  of  med-  of  British  Artists,  and  has  written  on  the  tech- 

icine  at  the  windmill  Street  School  of  Medi-  nical  part  of  his  art  in  the  Art  JoumaL 

cine,  and  at  the  Medical  School  of  the  Middle-  July  27. — Ratazzi,    Madame  MAmx    Stu- 

sex  Hospital,  from  1824  to  1842.    During  that  dolminb  db  Solhs,  a  member  of  the  Bonaparte 

period  he  was  physician  to  two  medical  insti-  family,  and  a  woman  of  letters ;  died  at  Flor^ 

tutions,  and  published  several  medical  works,  ence,  aged  40  years.  She  was  the  danglfater 

His  "Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  and  of  the  H<hl  Thomas  Wyse,  a  noted  statesman, 

Pathology/'  a  most  copious  and  laborious  work  and  Letitia  Bonaparte,  and  was  bom  in  Loa- 

in  four  volumes,  is  an  established  book  of  ref-  don  in  1880.    At  an  early  age  she  was  placed 

erenoe  with  the  profession  not  oidy  in  England,  in  the  royal  school  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  at 

but  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States.  St.  Denis,  as  the  separation  of  her  parents, 

Dr.  Copland  was  an  honorary  member  of  several  whose  union  had  proved  infelioitons,  aepriTcd 

foreign  academies  and  societies,  and  was  for  her  of  her  fortune.    She  eWnoed  intellecAoal 

some  time  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  qualities  in  youth,  and  made  rapid  promes  in 

Chirurgical  Society  and  of  the  Pathological  So-  her  education.    In  1850  she  married  irederie 

ciety  of  London.  de  Solms,  a  wealthy  Alsatian,  who,  however, 

July  21. — ^Dk  Looset,  Karl  F.,  Austro-  separated  firom  her  two  yean  later,  on  the  oo- 

Hungarian  Consul-Greneral  to  New- York  City ;  casion  of  her  bemg  ordered  to  leave  Paris,  as 

died  there,  aged  45  years.    He  was  a  man  of  she  was  objectlont3>le  to  the  Imperial  Gorem- 

well-known  benevolence,  and  a  member  of  ment.    She  then  retired  to  Savoy,  where  she 

several  charitable  institutions.     During  the  resided  under  the  title  of  the  Princess  Marie 

late  war,  he  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  de  Solms,  and  in  intimate  acquaintance  with 

the  United  States  Government    He  was  ap-*  eminent  men,  including  Eugene  Sue  and  Pon- 

Sointed  consul  at  the  instigation  of  Baron  sard,  while  she  maintained   correspondence 

[obtein,  and  had  held  that  position  for  nearly  with  Beranger  and  Lamennaia,  who  retained 

eighteen  years.  to  their  deaUi  a  warm  attachment  for  her.  She 

July  28. — MoTa VISIT. ^  Governor  of  Ru-  passed  her  time  at  this  retreat  in  conducting  a 

pert^s  Land;  died  at  Liverpool,  Eng.,  three  small  literary  journal,  to  which  she  contributed 
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poetry  and  romantic  stories,  whOe  she  amosed  labors  to  the  *'  Monnmenta  Germanise  Histori- 
Lerself  hj  taking  the  principal  part  in  dramatic  ca,^*  and  mnch  was  expected  from  him  for  this 
pieoes  which  she  had  performed  at  the  theatre  work.  He  had  a  keen  historicid  penetration, 
of  her  chalet.  Abont  this  time  she  had  nnb-  and  a  thorongh  philological  edncation.  He 
lished  at  Geneva  some  minor  poems  cfdled  La  gained  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at 
JDupinade  and  Le$  Chants  de  VExiUe^  which  Berlin,  having  written  the  treatise  "De  Ari- 
were  dedioated  to  Victor  Hugo.  On  the  an-  berto  II.  Mediolanes  primisqne  medii  devi 
nezatton  of  Savoy  to  France,  Princess  Marie  motibns  popnlaribas."  While  there  he  nnder- 
de  Solms  returned  to  Paris,  where  she  became  took  at  the  same  time  the  editing  of  Hirsch^s 
eminent  in  literary  and  artistic  circles,  and  "  JahrbUcher  Heinrich's  IV.,"  essentially  snp- 
contribnted  to  the  newspapers.  She  travelled  plementing  the  work  by  his  own  labors.  Some 
considerably  in  Italy,  and  was  warmly  received  time  ago  he  had  undertaken  the  editing  of 
at  the  conrt,  where  she  met  M.  XJrbain  Ratazzi,  Italian  historical  sources,  and  was  in  Italy  col- 
the  eminent  Italian  minister,  whom  she  mar-  lecting  material  for  lives  of  the  popes,  when 
ried  in  1862.  This  event  did  not  divert  her  the  war  was  declared  by  France.  He  had  al- 
from  literary  pursuits,  for,  while  writing  some  ready  visited  the  Vatican,  the  principal  libra- 
large  volumes,  she  conducted  two  journals —  ries  of  Naples  and  Florence,  and  the  cloister 
The  Courrur  de  Florenee  first,  and  then  Lsi  and  city  libraries  of  many  other  cities  in  Italy. 
MoHneei  Italiennes^  in  which,  under  various  Leaving  Naples,  he  repaired  to  Germany,  and, 
assomed  names,  she  treated  of  music,  the  joining  his  regiment,  the  Second  Grenadier  of 
drama,  and  general  literature.  The  works  of  Brandenburg,  proceeded  to  the  field  of  battle. 
fiction  of  M^ame  Ratazzi  are  numerous,  and  Fortunately,  a  record  of  most  of  his  labors  with 
have  gone  through  several  editions.  Her  reference  to  Italian  history  is  preserved  in  his 
dramatic  pieces  are  eight  in  number,  and  deal  manuscript  in  the  Berlin  library,  and  thus  the 
with  the  frivolities  of  French  life.  explorations  and  collections  he  made  are  not 

Aug.  14. — ^Hatohbll,  Rt  Hon.  John,  an  totaUy  lost. 

Irish  advocate ;  died  in  Dublin,  aged  87  years.  Aug,  18. — Sauc-Salk,    Prince   Fetjx,  an 

He  was  bom  in  County  Wexford,  in  1788,  edu-  Austrian  nobleman  and  member  of  the  Prus- 

cated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  ob-  sian  House  of  Lords^  a  briga^er-general  in  our 

tained  university  honors  and  a  scholarship,  late  war;  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Grave- 

and  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1800,  and  lotte,  aged  42  years.     He  belonged  to  the 

was  appointed  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland  in  Austrian  house  of  Salm-Salm,  the  head  of 

1847.    In  1850  he  became  Attorney- General,  which  is  Prince  Alfred,  who  holds  many  titles. 

was  twice  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  He  was  bom  December  28,  1828.    The  prince 

for  Windsor,  in  1853  was  appointed  a  Commis-  served  in  our  army  during  part  of  the  late  war, 

sioner  of  National  Education,  and  of  Charitable  having  been  at  one  time  in  command  of  a  regi- 

Donations  and  Bequests,  and  was  for  a  short  ment  of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  and  post  com- 

time  Commissioner  of  the  Insolvent  Court  in  mander  at  Atalanta  toward  tne  end  of  the  war. 

Ireland  previous  to  its  amalgamation  with  the  On  the  occasion  of  Maximilian^s  accession  to 

Court  of  Bankruptcy.  the  throne  he  appointed  him  his  aide-de-camp 

Aug,  16. — ^BfiAKLBVAKir,  Julids,  Ph.  D.,  a  and  chief  of  his  nousehold.  During  the  check- 
young  Geraian  litUrateur;  was  killed  in  battle  ered  career  of  the  Emperor,  Prince  Felix  re- 
at  MarB-larTour,  aged  20  years.  He  was  former-  mained  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  was 
ly  a  student  at  Berlin,  and  was  a  valued  writer  captured  with  him  at  Quer6taro.  The  princess 
on  French  literature  and  art,  in  the  columns  was  indefatigable  in  her  exertions,  on  the 
of  the  Augtburger  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  He  .downfall  of  the  Emperor,  to  mitigate  his  fate, 
went  through  the  Bohemian  campaign  of  1866,  and  arranged  the  interview  at  Quer^taro  on 
and  since  &en  had  resided  in  Paris.    He  had  the  21st  of  May,  1867,  in  which  Maximilian 

{>lanned  an  elaborate  collection  of  the  early  and  Prince  Felix  conferred  with  Escobedo. 
yrio  poets  of  France,  and  had  already  three  The  oflfer  to  abdicate  and  leave  the  country 
volumes  of  matter  in  shape  for  publication,  made  at  that  conference  was  rejected,  and 
when  the  declaration  of  war  forced  him  out  Prince  Felix  seemed  destined  for  the  same  fate 
of  Paris  and  into  the  German  ranks.  The  pub-  as  the  Emperor.  He  was,  however,  released 
lisher  whom  he  had  selecied  was  a  German  soon  after  the  Emperor's  execution,  and  re- 
bookseller  in  Paris,  whose  property  has  been  turned  to  Europe,  where  he  entered  the  Pms- 
destroyed  since  his  expulsion  from  that  place ;  sian  service  as  mi^or  of  the  Fourth  Regiment 
and  it  is  probable  tiiat  the  prepared  volumes  of  Grenadiers  of  the  Pmssian  Royal  Guard, 
have  shared  in  the  general  destruction.  *  Aug,  20.  —  Csaik,  Rev.  James,  D.  D.,  a 
Aug.  16. — ^Pabst,  Hebmann,  Ph.  D.,  a  young  clergyman  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  an  able  scholar ; 
German  historian ;  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  died  at  Glasgow,  aged  68  years.  He  was  a  son 
Hars-la-Tonr.  While  he  was  yet  a  student  in  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Craik,  and  was  bom  at  Ken- 
the  universities  of  Bonn,  Berlm,  and  Gdttingen,  noway,  Fifeshire ;  studied  at  St.  Andrews,  and 
he  wrote  a  "  History  of  the  Longobardian  after  being  licensed  spent  some  time  iri  Edin- 
Eingdom,"  which  met  with  the  most  decided  burgh.  He  was  ordained  in  1882,  his  first 
approval  of  the  critics.  After  completing  his  '  charge  being  at  Scone,  where  he  remained  till 
university  studies  he  devoted  his  principal  1843,  when  he  became  successor  to  Dr.  Smith, 
Vol.  X.— S8  a 
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of  St.  George*8,  Glasgow.  Though  a  highly-  He  then  resided  successivelj  in  France,  Eng- 
accomplished  scholar,  his  great  modesty  and  land,  the  United  States,  and  Austria.  In  ad- 
attention  to  his  ministcriid  duties  prevented  dition  to  several  works  on  phrenology,  Herr 
him  from  occupying  the  same  place  in  the  Struve  was  the  author  of  *' A  System  of  Politi- 

Suhlio  eye  as  otners  less  qualified.  He  took  a  cal  Science,"  "The  Common  Law  of  the  German 
eep  Interest  in  ecclesiastical  affairs^  and  was  Confederation,"  besides  other  treatises  of  a  po- 
the  head  for  many  years  of  the  India  Mission  litical  and  legal  character.  His  residence  in 
Scheme  of  the  Established  Church,  and  was  this  country  ^mished  him  with  materials  fur 
one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  most  a  volume  entitled  "  Both  Sides  of  the  Ocean." 
successful  Normal  School  which  she  maintains  Aug,  — , —  Mabmol,  Donato  dei.,  a  Cnban 
in  Glasgow  for  the  training  of  teachers.  He  revolutionary  general ;  fell  in  battle,  aged  32 
filled  the  moderator's  chair  of  the  Established  years.  He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Bayonne, 
Assembly  in  1863.  A  son  of  Dr.  Craik  married  about  the  year  1888.  His  fiither,  Raimnndo 
Miss  Mulock,  the  distinguished  novelist.  Marmol,  was  a  native  of  Venezuela,  and  a  ei4>- 
Aug.  29.  —  Hbbtfobd,  Richard  Sbtmoub  tain  in  the  Spanish  Army.  Donate  went  with 
CoNWAT,  Marquis  of,  E.  G.,  a  wealthy  and  libe-  his  parents  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  there 
ral  nobleman ;  died  in  London,  aged  70  years,  completed  his  education.  For  a  while  he  en- 
He  was  the  fourth  inheritor  of  the  title,  and  was  gaged  in  farming,  but  in  1860  returned  to  his 
bom  in  1800.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  in-  native  city,  where  he  resided  in  private  life  nn- 
herited  an  immense  fortune,  which  he  largely  til  the  first  news  of  the  revolt,  when  be  mshed 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  magnificent  into  the  conflict,  and  engaged  in  many  desper- 
establishment  in  Paris,  and  the  purchase  of  ate  battles. 

costly  works  of  art.  At  the  famous  sale  of  the  Sept,  17.^~Rbai>b,  John  Edicund,  an  £n|r- 
gallery  of  King  William  I^  of  Holland,  he  pur-  lish  poet ;  died  at  Salterton,  England,  aged  70 
chased  one  picture,  the  Assumption,  by  Munllo,  years.  He  was  bom  at  Broadwdl,  Gloncester- 
for  the  enormous  sum  of  $120,000.  The  marquis  shire,  in  1800.  His  first  work,  "  Cain  the  Wan- 
was  an  early  and  constant  friend  of  Napoleon  derer,"  which  appeared  in  1880,  anonymonsly, 
III.,  and  encouraged  him  in  his  candidature  secured  for  its  author  an  introduction  to  Oole- 
for  the  office  of  President.  The  vast  estates  ridge  the  poet,  and  a  recorded  testimony  from 
and  immense  wealth  of  the  marquis  descend,  Goethe.  It  was  followed  by  '^  Italy,,"  pub- 
with'the  title,  to  his  young  kinsman.  Captain  lished  in  1838;  ^*  Catiline,"  and  ''The  Del- 
Hugh  de  Grey  Seymour,  his  cousin^s  grandson,  uge,"  1839 ;  "  The  Vision  of  the  Ancient 
Aug.  80. — Stbuvb,  Gustave,  a  German  rev-  Kings,"  and  "Life's  Episode,"  1843;  ^'Mem- 
olutionist  and  author;  died  in  Vienna,  aged  non,"  1844;  "  The  Revelations  of  Life,**  1849 ; 
65  years.  He  was  bom  in  Livonia,  October  and  "  Man  in  Paradise,"  in  1856,  designed  to 
11,  1805,  and  was  educated  for  the  law.  He  form  the  first  portion  of  the  drama  of  '*  Cain 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Duke  the  Wanderer."  Subsequently  he  produced 
of  Oldenburg,  and  acted  as  secretary  to  the  several  lyric  poems  of  great  merit, 
embassy,  during  several  sessions.  About  1840  Sept,  18. — Saxoxy,  Amelia,  Duchess  of, 
he  settlea  at  Mannheim  to  pursue  his  profession,  sister  of  the  reigning  King  of  Saxony;  died 
and  there  married,  in  1845,  a  lady  who  shared  at  Dresden,  aged  76  years.  She  was  fa^om  in 
his  opinions  and  participated  in  the  persecu-  1794,  and,  after  an  extensive  tour  in  Europe, 
tions  he  subsequently  endured.  He  devoted  applied  herself  to  literary  pursuits.  She  wrote, 
himself  very  much  to  science,  particularly  to  under  the  assumed  name  of  Amelia  Hdter,  two 
phrenology,  on  which  he  wrote  some  treatises,  comedies  in  verse,  which  were  performed  at 
He  became  editor  of  the  Mannheim  Journal^  Dresden  in  1829  and  1880,  and  were  fkvorably 
and  commenced  in  1843  a  vigorous  opposition  received.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  these 
in  it  to  the  Baden  Government,  by  which  he  pieces,  she  prepared  numerous  others,  which 
many  times  incurred  fine  and  imprisonment  were  performea  at  the  theatres  of  Germany, 
That  Journal  was  suppressed  in  1846,  and  he  and  ei\joyed  great  popularity;  The  leading 
then  established  the  German  Spectator,  In  feature  in  her  dramatic  writing  was  the  akill 
1848  he  caused^  in  concert  with  M.  Hecker,  a  and  taste  with  which  tiie  virtues  of  the  middle 
revolutionary  rising,  which  proved  unsuccess-  classes  were  placed  in  contrast  with  the  vices 
ful,  and  he  had  to  fly  to  France.  A  second  at-  of  persons  in  highidr  rank.  The  liberal  sen- 
tempt  in  September,  made  with  the  support  of  timents  thus  expressed  secured  her  many 
Karl  Blind,  nad  no  better  success.  The  Gov-  friends,  and  rendered  her  generally  popular, 
ernment  troops  dispersed  his  party  at  Staufen,  Besides  the  writings  referred  to,  the  duchess 
and  arrested  himself.  He  was  sentenced  to  composed  some  pieces  of  sacred  music 
five  years'  imprisonment,  but  the  insurrection  Sept,  — . —  OoEmtT,  Boltok,  an  English  au- 
of  May  24, 1849,  set  him  free.  The  leader  of  thor  and  editor ;  died  in  London,  aged  87 
the  new  movement,  Herr  Brentano,  however,  years.  He  was  bom  in  1783.  He  early  mani- 
had  him  arrested  on  the  charge  of  inspiring  fested  a  literary  taste,  and  was  first  generallv 
extreme  socialistic  principles.  He  afterward  known  by  his  "  New  Curiosities  of  literature," 
took  part  in  the  revolution  in  Baden,  and  upon  a  severe  attack  on  the  well-known  work  of  the 
the  defeat  of  the  movement  fled  to  Switzer-  elder  Disraeli.  He  edited  Thomson's  "Seasons," 
land,  whence  he  was  expelled  two  months  later.  Croldsmith's  poems,  and  wrote  a  Life  of  Par- 
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nell  for  Pickering's  Aldine  edition  of  the  Brit-  appointed  acyunct  professor,  and  in  1887  fall 

ish  Poets.    He  was  also  a  contrilmtor  to  some  or  titular  professor  of  law  in  the.  University 

journals.  of  Marburg.    In  1840  he  was  chosen  professor 

Oct.  4. — ^Duchesne,  Captain  Alphonsk,  an  of  Roman  Law  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 

eminent  French  naval  commander;   died  at  and  continued  in  that  professorship  till  his 

Bouillon,  Belgium,  whither  he  had  repaired  death.    In  1842  he  was  appointed  a  councillor 

for  benefit  to  his  health,  aged  47  years.    He  of  the  court,  and  in  1849  privy  councillor. 

Tvas  born  in  1823,  at  Grandville,  a  small  i>ort  in  Herr  von  Vaugeron's   greatest  work  is  his 

Normandy.    Among  the  incidents  in  hisnu-  "Treatise  on  the  Pandects,"  in  three  volumes, 
merous  voyages  across  the  Atlantic,  were  the .  which  has  passed  through  many  editions.    He 

collision  of  his  vessel,  the  Vesta,  with  the  had  also  prepared  a  "Text-book,"  in  three  vol- 

American  steamship  Arctic,  and  the  perilous  mnes,  on  the  Pandects,  and  several  commen- 

position  of  the  Pereira  in  the  storm  of  Janu-  taries  on  particular  codes  of  Roman  law.  and 

ai7  21, 1869,  when  his  coolness  largely  con-  numerous  learned  articles  in  the  legal  reviews, 

tributed  to  her  safety.    He  also  commanded  of  one  of  which,  The  Archives  of  Civil  Pro- 

the  steamships  Danube,  Louisiana,  Washing-  cedure^  he  was  one  of  the  editors, 

ton,  and  Europe.    Captain  Duchesne  attained  Oct,  12. — Gbanieb  de  Cassaonao,  Paxtl  de, 

the  rank  of  Legion  of  Honor.  a  French  journalist,  editor  of  the  Pay«,  a 

OcU  6. — ^MATTHisssEir,  Augustus,  Ph.  D.,  an  violent  and  brutal  Imperialist  journal,  but  a 
eminent  chemist;  died  by  suicide,  aged  89  great  favorite  of  Napoleon  IIL,  and  in  his  suite 
years.  His  earliest  chemical  successes  were  in  during  the  early  part  of  the  War  of  1870 ;  was 
the  preparation  of  metals  from  the  alkaline  taken  prisoner  at  Sedan,  and  died  in  a  German 
earths  by  new  processes,  and  in  quantities  that  prison,  aged  29  years.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
enabled  him  to  determine  a  number  of  valua-  veteran  publicist,  Adolphe  de  Granier  de  Cas- 
tions  of  their  various  properties,  previously  sagnac,  and' entered  upon  his  journalistic  career 
known  only  indefinitely.  In  the  fixing  of  dif-  in  1866,  first  as  assistant- editor,  but  soon  as 
ferent  elements  entering  into  calculations  of  editor-in-chief  of  the  Pays^  which  soon  be- 
the  conducting  power  of  metals,  Profl  Hatthi-  came  noted  for  its  unscrupulous  and  often 
easen^s  researches  became  of  great  practical  as  scurrilous  personal  attacks  on  the  editors  of 
well  as  scientific  value.  The  laws  thus  de-  all  ^'oumals  which  presumed  to  oppose  the  Im- 
duced  are  now  in  constant  use  by  practical  penal  Government.  So  violent  were  these  at- 
clectricians  in  telegraphic  estimates  and  process-  tacks  that,  from  June  1867  to  1870,  he  was  al- 
es. His  most  recent  researches  into  the  char-  most  constantly  engaged  in  duels  or  libel-suits 
acteristics  of  pure  iron  and  its  alloys  have  led  growing  out  of  them.  Some  of  these  duels 
already  to  great  metallurgio  successes.  The  were  notorious  for  their  ferocity,  that  with 
circumstances  of  his  death  were  peculiarly  dis-  Gustave  Flourens  especially.  It  was  in  the 
tressing — an  absurd  charge  had  been  brought  midst  of  these  bloody  strifes  that  the  Emperor 
against  him,  though  he  was  a  man  of  unques-  saw  fit,  August  15,  1868,  to  single  him  out 
tionable  purity  of  character,  and  the  shock  to  among  the  Parisian  journalists  as  worthy  of 
his  sensitive  nature  was  so  great  that  in  a  state  the  decoration  of  the  L^ion  of  Honor,  and 
of  sudden  frenzy  he  took  poison.  make  him  one  of  the  chamberlains  of  the  Em- 

Oct,  8. — Mattei,  Mabius,  Cardinal  of  the  press.  A  year  later  he  made  a  violent  attack 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  President  of  the  m  his  journal  on  the  Prince  Napoleon  Jerome. 
College  of  Cardinals,  ranking  next  to  the  Pope ;  which  even  the  official  journal  was  compellea 
died  at  Rome,  aged  78  years.  He  was  bom  at  to  rebuke.  He  was  elected  in  July,  1869,  a 
Pergola,  Italy,  September  6, 1792,  was  educat-  member  of  the  Council-General  of  Gens.  After 
ed  at  Rome,  entered  the  priesthood  in  1814,  the  declaration  of  war,  in  July,  1870,  his  jour- 
was  created  cardinal  in  July,  1832;  he  was  nal  became  even  more  ftirious  and  blood-thirsty 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Frascati,  June  17, 1844;  against  the  opposition  than  before. 
Bishop  of  Perto,  June  23,  1864;  and  Bishop  of  Oct  18.— Young,  Sir  Henbt  Edwaed  Fox 
Ostia  and  Villetri,  in  1860.  He  was  a  great  Knight,  C.  B.  ;  died  in  London,  aged  60  years, 
favorite  with  Pope  Pio  N'ono,  and  was  by  him  He  wa«  horn  in  1810,  and  held  the  posts  of 
made  dean  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  arch-  Lieutenant-Governor  of  South  Austraha,  Lieu- 
priest  of  the  basilica  of  the  Vatican,  prefect  of  tenant-Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojg^, 
the  congregation  formed  for  the  preservation  New  Zealand,  and  a  judgeship  at  St.  Luda. 
of  the  Church  of  St  Peter,  and  private  secre-  He  was  Governor  of  Tasmania  from  1864  till 
tary  to  his  Holiness.  1861. 

bet,  11, — Vaugebok,  Kabl  Adolph  von,  J.  Oct,  19. — ^Rolphe,  John,  M.  D.,  a  Canadian 

U.  D.,  a  German  jurisconsult,  professor,  and  physician  of  great  ability ;  died  in  Toronto, 

author ;   died  at  Heidelberg,  Germany,  i^ed  aged  84  years.    He  was  bom  in  England,  in 

62  years.    He  was  bom  at  Schiflfelbach.  near  1786,  and  emigrated  to  Canada  at  an  early  age. 

Marburg,  in  Electoral  Hesse,  June  6, 1808,  was  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Canadian  insur- 

educated  at  the  University  of  Marburg,  and  in  rection  of  1887,  and,  being  obliged  to  fly,  lived 

1880  received  his  doctor's  diploma,  and  imme-  in  Russia  many  years.    After  his  return  he 

diately  took  a  position  as  a  tutor  or  privat-  practised  law  and  medicine,  and  was  a  mem- 

doocnt  in  the  faculty  of  law ;  in  1833  he  was  her  of  the  Canadian  Parliament.    He  spent 
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some  years  in  the  United  States,  but,  under  the  very  generally  consulted,  even  if  he  did  not 

Eroclamation  of  amnesty,  returned  to  Canada,  take  an  interest  in  the  contracts.     He  was  also 

^r.  Rolphe  was  the  founder  of  the  People^s  a  large  stockholder  and  zealous  promoter  of 

School  of  Medicine,  which  is  now  the  Medical  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  and,  to  his 

Department  of  Victoria  College.  earnest  mode  of  encouragement  in  a  time  of 

Get  22.  —  Mois,   Prof.  D.  M.,  a  Scottish  great  depression,  its  final  success  was  largely 

poet  and  professor  of  considerable  ability;  une. 

died  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  the  author  of  nu-  Dee.  30. — Ansohtjtz,  Kabl,  a  German  mu- 
merous  lyrical  pieces  of  great  merit,  mostly  sical  director  and  composer ;  died  in  New- 
of  a  serious  character.  Some  of  these  were  York  City,  aged  57  years.  He  was  the  son  of 
collected  a  few  years  ago  in  a  little  volume,  a  Prussian  musical  composer,  was  bom  in  Cob- 
He  wasprofessor  of  Rhetoric  and  BeUes-lettres  lentz,  Germany,  in  February,  1813,  educatod 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  in  his  father^s  school,  and  in  that  of  Frederick 
Oct  29. — ^Baboohe,  Piebbb  Jules,  a  French  Schneider,  of  Dessau,  and  on  his  return  to 
advocate  and  politician ;  died  at  St.  Helens,  Coblentz  was  appointed  Royal  Musical  IHrec- 
Isle  of  Jersey,  aged  68  years.  •  He  was  bom  tor.  In  1842  his  orchestra  was  increased  to 
in  Paris,  November  18,  1802,  received  a  col-  eighty  musicians.  In  1848  he  resigned,  and 
leglate  education,  studied  law,  was  admitted  was  successively  director  of  the  orchestra  of 
advocate  in  1823,  and  in  1847  entered  the  Nuremberg,  conductor  of  German  Opera  at 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  took  an  active  part  Amsterdam,  chapel-master  to  Drury  Lane 
in  promoting  the  reform  banquet  of  February  Theatre,  London,  conductor  of  the  Exeter 
22,  1848,  and  signed  the  act  of  accusation  Hall  concerts,  of  the  Italian  Opera  at  Dublin, 
against  MM.  Guizot  and  Duch&tel.  After  the  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  and  conductor  of  the 
24th  of  February  he  was  elected  to  the  Con-  orchestra  at  DraryLane.  In  1857  he  came 
stituent  Assembly  for  Charente-InfSrieure,  to  the  United  States  with  Ullmann's  Italian 
serving  in  behalf  of  gratuitous  education,  the  opera  troupe.  In  1862  he  founded  the  Ger- 
equitable  remuneration  of  labor,  protection  man  Opera  of  New-York  City,  and  subsequent- 
for  agriculture,  etc.  As  a  prominent  member  ly  was  conductor  of  orchestras  and  Philhar- 
of  the  Republican  party,  he  was  made  a  Pro-  monies ;  established  a  conservatory  of  music, 
cureur-General  of  the  Republic  in  the  Court  and  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Sanger- 
of  Appeal  of  Paris,  and  in  1850  became  Min-  bund  in  1869. 

ister  of  the  Interior.    After  the  coup  cTetat,        Dee.  30.  < — Mobing,  Marshal,  an  officer  of 

M.  Baroche  was  made  President  of  the  Coun-  the  Austrian  Army ;  died  at  Vienna.  He  served 

oil  of  State,  with  the  rank  of  minister ;  Min-  in  the  Sardinian  War  in  1848,  acouirod  dis- 

ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  January,  1860 ;  llin-  tinction  in  the  hostilities  against  France,  in 

ister  of  Justice,  January,  1863 ;  and  Senator,  1859,  commanded  a  brigade  of  the  Fifth  Ajrmy 

October,  1864.  Corps  in  theJVustro-Italian  War  of  1866,  and 

Not.  16. — Blaehs,  Hon.  William  Hume,  LL,  took  part  in  the  victory  of  Custozza.    After 

D.,  an  eminent  Canadian  jurist ;  died  in  To-  the  battle  of  Edniggrfttz  and  surrender  of  Ve- 

ronto.    He  was  for  several  years  Chancellor  netia,  he  was  transferred  with  his  corps  to  the 

of  Canada,  and  professor  of  Law  in  the  Uni-  Danube, 
versity  of  Toronto.  OHIO.    The  total  population  of  the  State, 

Nov.  20. — ^Pltjmptbe,  Fbisdemck  C,  D.  D.,  as  given  in  the  Federal  census  of   1870,  is 

an  eminent  English  clergyman  and  scholar;  2,662,830,   being  an  increase  of  322,819,  or 

died  at  Oxford,  Eng.,  Aged  about  70  years.  He  about  14  per  cent.    The  following  table  shows 

was,  like  his  brother,  Edward  Hayes,  a  gradu-  the  increase  in  the  population  of  Ohio  since 

ate  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and,  rising  by  1810  : 
degrees  in  consequence  of  his  superior  scholar- 
sliip,  became,  in  1886,  master  of  University  Col- 
lege, which  position  ho  held  until  his  death. 

Nev.  28. — Btbon,  Geobob  Anson,  eighth 
Lord,  the  second  successor  of  the  poet ;  died 
in  England,  aged  52  years.  He  was  bom  in 
Cheltenham,  in  1818,  served  till  1848  in  the 
infantry,  .was  deputy-lieutenant  in  Netting- 
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hamshire,  and  became  a  member  of  the  House  This  gain  is  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns^ 

of  Lords  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1868.  the  agricultural  districts  generally  showing  a 

Dee.  IO.^Brabskt,  Thomas,  an  English  rail-  decrease.    Of  the  five  largest  cities  in  Ohio, 

way  contractor,  celebrated  for  the  magnitude  Toledo  shows  an  increase  of  136  per  cent. ; 

and  success  of  his  enterprises ;  died  in  London,  Cleveland,  112;  Columbus,  66;  Dayton,  61; 

aged  65  years.    Most  of  the  great  railroads  and  Cincinnati,  85.    The  five  cities  of  the 

constructed  during  the  past  fifteen  years,,  both  State  having  a  population  exceeding  15,000 

in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  were  are:  Cincinnati,  218,900;   Cleveland,  93,018; 

either  wholly  or  in  part  built  under  his  super-  Toledo,  81,692;   Columbus,  31^90;   Dayton, 

vision ;  and  so  thorough  was  his  knowledge  of  80,48T.    The  following  is  the  Federal  oensua 

the  cost  of  such  undertakings  that  he  was  as  taken  in  the  years  1860  and  1870 : 
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The  foUowing  statement  shows  the  receipts 
(including  bolancca  from  provions  jcflr)  into, 
find  diabursomenta  from,  the  State  Treasury, 
for  the  year  ending  November  15,  1870,  and 
balance  on  hand,  of  eaoh  fond,  at  that  date ; 
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During  the  year  the  funded  debt  of  the 
State  W.1S  redncod  $2n4,44G.14,  loavinK  tlie 
amonnt  oatstandin^  J9, 752,136.73.  The  eom- 
miasionera  have  still  invested  in  Ohio  State 
BtoelcB  $20,068.82,  which,  dedacted  from  the 
debt  outstanding,  leares  the  amount  yet  to  be 
paid  $9,732,077.91.  The  debt  would  have 
been  stUJ  further  rodnccd  bnt  for  the  fact  that 
holders  of  Ohio  State  bonds  reftise  to  part 
with  them,  even  at  a  handsome  premium. 

The  annual  statistical  reportof  the  Secretary 
of  Stats  shows  the  following 
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The  five  years  ending  with  1889  give  an 
average  in  grain  of  4,648,988,  while  the  nam- 
ber  of  acres  sown  in  1869  exceeded  tliis  aver- 
age by  the  sura  of  409,778.  The  year  18C9 
shows  the  largest  aggregate  of  breadstuffs 
Bince  1861. 

The  othsr  agricultural  statistics  are  as  fol- 


Rip. — Acreage,  1,488,581 ;  tons  prodoced, 
1,784,047;  average  per  acre,  1.19. 

Flax. — Acreage,  89,073 ;  bnshels  seed  pro- 
dnced,  611,046;  pounds  of  fibre,  18,723,377. 

Clater. — Acreage,  401,629;  tons  hay  pro- 
dneed,  860,268;  bushels  seed  prodnced,  98,570; 
acres  ploughed  nnder  for  mannre,  86,648, 

Tobacco. — Acreage,  20,251 ;  pounds  pro- 
duced, 15,043,116;  average  pounds  per  acre, 
787. 

Butter  and  Ckette. — Butter  prodnced,  88,- 
788,607  pounds ;  cheese  produood,  20,520,168. 
There  were  8,820,636  pounds  more  butter 
made  in  the  State  ia  1809  than  the  average  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  430,182  pounds  more 

Sorghum. — Acreage,  54,141;  pounds  of  sn- 
gar  produced,  80,363  ;  gallons  inolaesce,  1,777,- 
100 ;  average  gallons  molasses  to  the  acre,  82. 

Maple  Supar.— Maple  sugar,  8,303,714 
pounds;  molasses,  898,283  gallons. 

Svieet  Potatoet. — Acreage,  1,714;  bushels 
produced,  119,740  ;  average  per  acre,  69. 

Grapes  and  Wint. — Acres  planted,  1,270; 
acres  m  vineyard,  10,477;  pounds  of  grapes 
gathered,  8,794,809 ;  gallons  of  wine  pressed, 
155,536. 

OrekariU. — Acreage,  846,828;  bushels  ap- 
ples produced,  15,518,086 ;  peaches,  1,444,528; 
pears,  147,022. 

The  number  of  acres  ia  pasture  for  1869  wna 
8,989,917,  being  an  increase  of  25,820  acres 
over  the  number  reported  in  1868.  The  acres 
of  uncultivated  lands  amounted  to  6,621,178, 
being  a  decrease  in  the  year  of  240,000. 

The  animal  statistics  are  as  follows : 
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The  returns  of  the  assessors  show  that  the  696;  number  of  letters  of  gnardianship  issued, 

wool  clip  of  1869  was    19,292,858  pounds;  8,809;  number  of  children  included  in  these 

which  is  a  decrease  of  3,647,621  pounds,  as  letters  is  6,698;  of  insane  persons,  253;  of 

compared  with  the  clip  of  the  previous  year.  idiots,  48 ;  and  of  aged  persons,  59. 

The  following  table  shows  the  damage  done  Number  of  persons   naturalized   in   Ohio 

to  sheep  by  dogs  during  the  year.  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1870,  2,019,  dis- 

No.  of  sheep  kiUed  by  dogs 53,411  tributed  as  follows :   England,  Scotland,  and 

Valueofsame ^li*'IS  Wales,  401:    Ireland,    710;    Germany,    740; 

S^uSfalSXWo^'e.'^^^^                            M  othercountries^m;  total  2,019. 

A^f^egateamoantofinjary  toabecpby  dogs...  $148,747  Tue  criminal  statistics  for  the  year  are  as 

No.  ofdogslntheStote 186,777  follows:  Number  of  persons  prosecuted  during 

The  statistics  of  iron  manufacture  for  the  the  year,  2,650 ;  number  executed,  8 ;  number 

year  1869,  are:  Pig-iron  manufactured,  211,-  imprisoned  in  penitentiary,  377;  number  im- 

074  tons.    Of  this  74,221  tons  were  smelted  prisoned  in  county  jail,  184;   number  fined, 

with  charcoal,  and  136,853  tons  with  stone  1,523;  number  acquitted,  833;  nolU  prosequi^ 

coal.    Bar  and  nail  iron,  27,585  tons;   nails,  1,614:   failure  of  arrest,  269;    escaped,  83; 

8,271  tons;  hoop-iron,  498  tons;   sheet  iron,  died  before  termination  of  prosecution,  14; 

648  tons;  stoves,  8,631  tons;   car-wheels,  8,-  indictments  still  pendiuff,  1,981;  number  of 

607  tons;  other  castings,  10,711  tons  ;  spikes  crimes  committed  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 

and  railroad-chairs,  706  tons ;   railroad-iron,  267 ;  number  of  indictments  pending  at  com- 

9,167  tons.  mencement  of  year,  1,836;  number  of  indict- 

The  following  counties  are  reported  as  en-  ments  found  during  the  year,  4,269. 

gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron;  Colum-  The  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  the 

biana,    18,377  tons;  Cuyahoga,    3,150  tons;  county  jails,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  them,  are 

Gallia,  2,105  tons;  Hamilton,  100  tons;  Jack-  as  follows:  whole  number  of  prisoners  during 

son,  11,024  tons;  Jefferson,  12,261  tons;  Law-  the  year,  5,603;  total  cost,  $63,903;  aTerage 

rence.   6,250  tons:    Mahoning,   41,721  tons;  cost,  $14.27.    Most  of  the  prisoners  confined 

Muskingum,   1,624  tons;    Ross,  2,028  tons;  in  county  jails  are  kept  for  a  period  of  from 

Scioto,  6,225  tons;  Stark,  8,900  tons;  Trum-  ten  to  thirty  days,  and  but  few  remain  for  a 

bull,  23,968  tons;  and  Vinton,  12,505  tons.  period  of  months. 

The  department  of  social  statistics  was  more  The  nativity  of  the  prisoners  so  fiur  as  re- 

fully  reported  on  in  1870  than  for  any  previ-  ported  is  as  follows :   United  States,  2,818 ; 

ous  year,  though  still  imperfect  in  many  par-  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  121 ;   Ireland, 

tioulars.    For  the  year  ending  July  1,  1870,  619;  Germany,  437;  France,  25;  other  fbr- 

marriages  by  license,  25,053:   by  banns,  406 ;  eign  countries,  31 ;  not  reported,  2,037. 

total,  25,469.    During  the  three  years  imme-  The  number  of  colored  persons  confined  in 

diately  following  the  war,  there  were  87,940  jails  is  52. 

marriages,  making  an  average  of  29,303 ;  The  number  of  paupers  returned  is  5,651,  of 
showing  a  greater  average  than  any  three  whom  4,512  are  supported  in  county  infirm- 
consecutive  years  within  the  last  decade.  The  aries,  and  1,139  otherwise  provided  for. 
number  of  suits  for  divorce  pending  July  1,  Number  of  deeds  recorded,  76,467;  number 
1870,  was  2,100;  the  number  decided,  1,392;  of  leases,  2,464;  numberof  mortgages,  40,080; 
the  number  still  pending,  708.  In  the  1,892  amount  of  money  secured  by  mortgages,  $52,- 
cases  decided,  decrees  of  divorce  were  granted  677,474 ;  number  of  mortgages  cancelled, 
in  307  cases,  when  brought  by  husband,  and  19,072;  amount  of  money  released  by  same^ 
701  when  brought  by  wife ;  making  a  total,  in  $24,899,867. 

which  decrees  were  granted,  of  1,008;  62  in  Number  of  new  structures,  16,116;   value, 

which  decrees  were  refused,  and  322  were  dis-  $11,401,995 ;  average  value,  $760.96. 

missed.    The  number  of  cases  in  which  decrees  Number  of  turnpikes,  443 ;  length  in  miles, 

of  divorce  were  granted  in  1869    was  103,  3,532.    Number  of  plank-roads,  35 ;  length  in 

showing  the  number  in  1870  to  be  five  greater  miles,  196.    There  are  75  more  turnpikes  re- 

than  last  year.  ported  than  last  year,  and  the  length  has  been 

For  the  year  ending  April  1,  1870,  the  re-  increased  by  610  miles.    There  are  34  more 

turns  of  births  were  as  follows :  Legitimate-*  plank-roads  reported  than  last  year,  and  the 

white  males,  81,020;    white  females,  28,746;  length  has  been  increased  by  120  miles, 

black  males,  500;  black  females,  486;  sex  not  Number  of  county  buildings,  400;  value  of 

given,  53;  total  legitimate,  60,805.     Illegiti-  the  same,  $6,093,181 ;  average  value  of  county 

mate — white  males,  184;  white  females,  158;  buildings,  $15,232. 

black  males,  25;   black  females,  19;  sex  not  There  are  in  the  State  139  national  banks, 

given,  13 ;  total  illegitimate,  393 ;  total  births,  with  a  capital  of  $22,573,881,  and  147  private 

61,198.     Deaths  reported — white  males,  12,-  and  other  banks,  with  a  capitisd  of  $6,351,888. 

422 ;  white  females,  10,578 ;  sex  not  reported,  making  a  total  of  286  banks,  and  total  capital 

128;  black  males,   315;  black  females,  238;  of  $28,925,069.    This  shows  an  increase  of 

sex  not  reported,  2 ;  total  deaths,  23,683.  nine  in  the  number  of  national  banks,  and 

Number  of  wills  admitted  to  probate,  2,282 ;  their  capital  has  been  decreased  $86,919.   The 

number  of  letters  of  administration  Issued,  3,-  number  of  private  banks  shows  an  increase  of 
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six  during  the  year,  and  the  capital  of  these  In  jail,  264 — 220  men,  86  women,  7  boys,  and 

banks  has  been  increased  $285,947.  1  girl.    Number  of  insane,  19;  epileptic,  6. 

The  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  or  other  In   the  Asylum  for  Idiots  there  are  170 

moneys  exempt  from  taxation,  as  returned  for  patients. 

the  year,  is  $11,809,041,  being  a  decrease  on  In  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  are  812  in- 
last  year  of  $8,518,299.  mates — 184  boys  and  128  girls.    The  average 

The  total  valuation  of  property,  as  returned  cost  of  each  pupil  during  the  year  was  $246.03. 
to  the  Auditor  of  State  for  1870,  is  as  follows :  In  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Acresof  land  returned  for  taxation,  25,895,060:  Blmd  there  have  been  during  the  year  119 
value  of  lands,  $508,851,297 ;  value  of  real  pupils.  At  the  State  Reform  Farm  there  were 
estate  in  cities  and  villages,  $204,495,589 ;  value  at  the  close  of  the  year  885  boys.  At  the  Be- 
ef personal  property,  $fi>9,884,861 ;  total  valua-  formatory  for  Girls  there  are  48  inmates, 
tion  of  taxable  property,  $1,167,781,697.  In  tlie  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Homes 

A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  the  foot-  there  were  140  boys  and  79  girls, 

ings  of  the  duplicate  for  1869  shows  a  decrease  The  school  statistics  of  the  State  show  that 

of  26,112  acres  in  lands  assessed  for  taxation,  during  the  year  ending  August  81,  1870,  there 

but  an  increase  of  $100,872  in  value.    There  is  were    built    645    school-houses,    valued    at 

an  increase  of  $122,609  in  chattel  property.  $1,891,597.     There  are  in  the  State  10,660 

The  increase  in  real  estate  in  cities,  towns,  and  primary-school  houses  and  16  high-schools  in 

villages  is  $10,828,261,  making  a  net  increase  the  townships,  and  729  primary  and  106  high- 

of  $10,555,242  in  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  school  houses  in  separate  districts,  making  a 

property  of  the  State.  total  of  11,401  school-houses  in  the  State.  The 

The  amount  of  the  tax  levies  for  1870  was :  value  of  the  primary-school  houses  in  the  town- 

for  State  purposes,  $4,666,242.28;  for  county  ships  is  $6,107,298;    of  high-school  houses, 

purposes,  $6,501,980.02 ;  township,  special,  and  $7,000 ;   of  primary-school  houses  in  separate 

city  taxes,   $12,295,459.57;  total  taxes,   $28,-  districts,  $6,817,254;   of  high-school  property 

463,631.82.    The  increase  in  the  amount  of  in  the  same,  $1,295,500.    Total  value  of  school 

levies  for  State  purposes  is  $620,765,65,  and  property  in  the  State,  $18,727,052.    There  are 

for  local  purposes  $609,988.67;  total  increase,  m  Ohio  517,127  white  boys,  and  498,446  white 

$1,230,754.82.  girls,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one; 

The  principal  objects  for  which  money  was  total  white  children,  1.015,576.     There  are 

raised  by  taxation,  and  the  amounts  raised,  are  18,882  colored  boys,  ana  12,725  colored  girls; 

as  follows:  total  colored,  26,107.    The  total  number  of 

Sciiool  pniposes  of  all  ktodB $4,980,771  87  Bchool-children  in  Ohio  is  therefore  1,041,682, 

City  and  townsWp  taxes  (excluahre  of  achooi,  ^^^^^^  being  an  increase  over  last  year  of  nearly  13,000. 

Connt?tox'»^^^^                             SlMSS  The  number  of^pupfls  actually  enrolled  in  the 

statedebt 1,399,485  15  public  schools  IS  719,902.    The  total  number 

^rwb^^lSEKS.  Va^?^.S;".SS"St'  of  pnpiU  enroHed  in  private  schools  is  10,500, 

jectt  of  State  action) 1,749,350  90  and  m  class  schools  (German  and  colored, 

The  decennial  valuation  of  the  real  property  drawing  public  funds)  11,418. 

in  the  SUte,  as  finally  revised  by  the  State  The  Filty-ninth  General  Assembly  began  its 

Board  of  Equalization,  showed  the  value  of  session  January  8d,  and  adjourned  April  18th. 

real  property  to  be  $1,018,586,459.    This  is  a  Bering  the  session  seventy-two  general  laws 

very  large  increase  on  the  valuation  of  1860,  were  passed ;  among  those  of  general  interest 

and  more  than  half  the  increase  is  in  the  cities  were  the  following  acts : 

and  towns.     The  five  leading  cities  show  a  To  bo  amend  the  marriage  lawB  as  to  permit  women 

valuation  as  follows :  eighteen  yean  of  oge  aud  upward  to  be  married  with- 

Ctnclnnatl $111,568,039  out  the  couaent  of  parent  or  guardian. 

Cleveland 89,6S5,9S9  To  authorize  the  granting  of  alimony  during  the 

CoTnmbaa }^^hl?i.  pendency  of  appeals  of  divorce  and  alimony  causes 

SSJS iffl'SS  totheDlatrict'eourt. 

^y^"" ••  •• •• 10,751,896  Naming  the  lat  day  of  Jonuary,  4th  day  of  July, 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  there  were  in  the  and  a5th  day  of  December  as  legal  holidays  in  the 

insane  asylums  of  the  State  483  male  and  441  presentment  and  protest  of  commercial  paper. 

female  patients.  In  the  county  infirmaries  and  ^o  authorize  county  commissioners  to  pay  boun- 

jaih,  there  were  1,176  insane  persons.    The  %^'eiSlLr^d' maintain  an  Agricultural  and 

infirmary  statistics  show  the  whole  number  Mechanical  College  in  Ohio. 

of  inmates  during  the  year,  excluding  fifteen  Authorizing  the  removal  to  reform  institutions  of 

counties,  from  which  returns  were  not  received,  minors  under  sentences  for  felonies. 

to  have  been  6,476.     Insane,  981;   epneptio.  To  encourage  the  study  of  anatomy  by  prescn^biM 

r»»-     .J.  7.     rAc      vMj           'j      iiA    «    %.  the  manner  of  procurmg  and  ftimishmffDodies  for 

837;  idiotic,  605;  children  under  fifteen  yeM-a  dissection.        *'           »                      «» 

of  age,  1,003;   boys,  584;    girls,  419.    Births  To  authorize  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more 

daring  the  year,    197;    deaths,   582.     IVhole  religious  bodies  heretofore  Incorporated  under  the 

munber  of  prisoners  in  jail  during  the  year,  la^s  of  this  State.                               ^     v  u  ii 

6ttQt\     >i 'roi  •«««    AOi  -nrVvTviA^    OQ7 'K/^v-o    oTiil  .Authprizing  cemetery  associations   to   hold  five 

^1^^?T^'^V^  ™®°l  ^^.Y<>°*«°»  287  boys,  and  ^^^^J  ^^  ^^  ^^  J^  ^j^.^^^  ^^^  hxmdred  acres 

27  girls.  The  number  of  insane,  246 ;  epileptics,  may  be  exempt  from  toxatlon. 

13.    Sentenced  by  municipal  authority,  1,676.  To  provide  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Lunatic 
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Asylums  at  Newburg,  Columbus,  and  Athens,  to    fi[Ovemment,  and  placed  under  Us  exdosive  jurisdic- 

accommodate   four   hundred    and  fiilj    additional    tion  for  an  indefimte  period. 

patients,  and   so  make  provision  for  the  chronic        jj^^  ^^^  under  which  thia  case  came  before 


insane. 


To  so  amend  the  act  authorizing  raUioad  companie.  tbe.oourt  was  repealed  hy  the  Democratic  ma- 
te increase  their  capital  stock  as  to  permit  holders  of  jonty  m  the  Aasembly,  followmg  that  wiuch 
mortgage  bonds  issued  in  pursuance  of  that  act  to  passed  it,  and  the  repealing  act  was  in  time  re- 
vote  at  all  meetings  of  share-holders.  pealed  by  the  Assembly  of  1870.    Under  this 

Providing  for  minority  representation  on  election  decision  of  the  court  the  inmates  of  the  asylam 

°To  repeal  the  act  prescribing  penalties  against  per-  were  not  allowed  to  vote  in  the  election  of 

sons  ''  not  white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  '*  October,  1870. 

convicted  of  voting,  and  judges  of  elections  for  re-  The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 

ceU  ing,  and  all  persons  who  procure  such  votes.  j^j^  Columbus,  August  10th,  and  put  in  nomi- 

V JbV.1^^^  oMirJj^  S^r^StS?:"*  •  ?f«on  the  foUowing  ticket:  For  Secretiirjr  of 

To  create  a  lien  on  premises  where  intoxicating  State,  Isaac  S.  Sherwood,  of  >^illiams  County; 

liouors  are  sold  in  vioktion  of  law.  for  Supreme  Judge,  George  W.  Mcllvaine,  of 

To  repeal  the  act  to  prevent  inmates  of  the  Soldiers'  Tuscarawas  County;  for  Comptroller  of  the 

Home  from  voting                                          Treasury,    William    T,    Wilson,    of   Portage 

To  provide  for  the  organization  and  mamtcnanco  ,>^     «*„     /u.  ^^^v««  ^r  *i,«  n^^-^  ^r  t>«Ti;* 

of  an  Independent  militir^  S?"?^^  Lf"?,r  member  of  the  Board  of  Public 

To  require  county  commissioners  to  provide  night  Works,  Philip  V .  Herzmg,  of  Auglaize  County. 

watclmien  for  county  treasuries.  The  following  platform  was  adopted: 

To  prohibit  the  expulsion  of  children  from  the  £^u>^  That  we  adhere  with  undiminished  eon- 

public  schools,  except  after  notice  to  parents,  and  a  ^^^^^  ^^    ^de  to  theporty  that,  by  its  wisdom  and 

hearing  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  a  vote  of  a  oouiago, preserved  the  Union,  and  W «  cbange  in  the 

majority  of  the  Board.  organic  liw  of  the  republic  establihed  lil&rty  and 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  in  the  case  equality.    We  believe  that,  by  the  oontinoed  amen- 

of  Jolm  F  Sinks  ,..  David  W.  Reese,  made  an  ^^'ST'o/^e'^.^^SS.fr^it'u'lhrSS^ 

important  decision  adverse  to  the  right  of  m-  of  the  Constitution,  the  promoter  of  education,  or- 

mates  of  the  National  Asylum  for  Disabled  Vol-  der,  industiy,  thrift,  universal  freedom,  and  equal 

unteer  Soldiers,  at  Dayton,  to  vote.   The  parties  rights, 

to  the  suit  were  rival  candidates,  in  October,  J&w^,  That  we  conffratulate^e  oonnteyr  on  the 

1869,  for  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  C%urt  of  Com  ^-^,  fnc'^rorJ^^ri^t'd'th^^^^^^ 

mon  Fleas  ofMontgomcry  County,  and  the  point  debt  over  $166,000,000  by  an  honest  and  economic 

turned  upon  the  legality  of  counting  the  votes  collection  of  the  revenue  and  a  large  reduction  of  the 

of  the  inmates  of  the  National  Asylum  for  Dis-  expenses  of  the  Government,  and  we  espedally  oon- 

abled  Volunteer  Soldiers.    In  the  act  of  the  ???5'I^*^^^?:S???L5?-.*?!.*^«^J^1?J^^^ 
Legislature  of  Ohio, 
consenting  to  the  establ 

and  ceding  lands  to  the  General  Government,  national  faith  and  honor, 
it  was  stipulated  that  nothing  in  the  act  should  -?«??*•? \  7^  »iF^  5"'  "7®5?®.i"  indijpenaablc, 
be;consrruedtopreventthe^officers,emplo^^^^^^  5?^ t"o\l±dru£^r ^iSkfd^^^^^ 
and  mmates  of  the  Asylum,  who  are  qnalined  class  or  section,  while  securing  to  the  home  pro- 
voters  of  this  State,  from  exercising  the  right  of  ducer  a  fair  competition  against  the  foreign  pro- 
suffrage  at  all  township,  county,  and  State  elec-  ducer. ,    ,  ^,         ,           ^             ,     .     , 

tions  in  the  township  in  which  the  said  National  f^5'*?'  V'ft  *  ^^Pf  ?.^  our  navigation  laws,  so 

A     1         1.  11  V    1^     J.  J]  »     rM.»^fi  T     i.*      -D  •  as  to  admit  or  the  registration  of  vessels  purchased 

Asylum  shall  be  located."    Chief-Justice  Bnn-  ^^road,  is  demandecTby  the  host  intererts  of  the 

kerhoff,  delivering  the  unanimous  opinion  of  country,  and  that  such  action  woiQd  larirely  eon- 

the  Court,  said  this  act  "  fixes  the  exclusive  tribute  toward  the  restorstion  of  our  plunderad  com- 

jurisdiotion  of  the  General  Government  over  »««»  and  the  supremacy  of  tiie  seas. 

this  institution,  its  lands  and  its  inmates,  in  all  f^^^A  \^^  ^"^  ^r^  ""^  granting  subaidiea  of 
buio  AuoMuuuivu,  Avo  xauuo  ouu  iwj  tuuiauvo,  'u  <ui  p^jj^Q  lauds  to  corporatious  and  monopolies  »  un- 
cases whatsoever,  except  as  to  the  execution  qualifiedly  condemned. 

of  processes  issued  under  State  authority,"  an  Jietohed^  That,  adhering  to  our  traditional  policy 

exception  which  was  also  made  one  of  the  o^  neutrality,  the  American  people  look  with  pn^- 

conditions  of  the  cession  of  the  land  to  the  found  inditferenoe  upon  any  :EnroDean  controversy 

•United  States.    The  Court  then  holds  that-  S^S^d^Sth^J^e^tT^"^^ 

By  becoming  a  resident-inmate  of  the  asylum,  a  France  only  so  far  as  the  same  involves  tiie  great 

person,  though  up  to  that  time  he  may  have  been  a  principles  of  liberty ;  and  while  we  remember  that 

citizen  and  resident  of  Ohio^  ceases  to  be  such ;  he  the  great  uprising  of  1848  iUled  of  suocesB,  mainly 

is  relieved  from  an^  obligation  to  contribute  to  her  for  want  of  Germanic  union,  that  during  our  neent 

revenues,  and  is  subject  to  none  of  the  burdens  which  national  trial  the  people  of  (Germany  supported  our 

she  imposes  upon  her  citizens.    He  becomes  subject  cause  with  their  sympathy  and  material  aid.  while 

to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  another  power,  as  for-  the  armies  of  France  were  endeavoring  to  BUDvert  a 

eign  to  Ohio  as  la  the  State  of  Indiana,  or  Kentucky^  republic  on  tliis  continent,  and  establish  in  ita  stead 

or  the  District  of  Oolumbia.    The  constitution  ot  an  Imperial  throne,  we  cannot  refrain  from  declaring 

Ohio  requires  that  electors  shall  be  residents  of  the  our  sympathy  with  the  present  heroic  effort  of  the 

State ;  but,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  Germans  to  establish,  maintain,  and  defend  their  na- 

of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  consent  and  act  of  tional  unity. 

cession  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  the  grounds  rv\.    r\             i.«     Oi.  i.    /-i           ».•               t  1 1 

and  buildings  of  this  asylum  have  been  detached  and  The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held 

set  off  from  the  Stote  of  Ohio,  and  ceded  to  another  at  Columbus,  June  1st,  and  pat  in  nominadon 
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the  following  ticket :  For  Secretary  of  State,  road  corporations,  which  are  abeady  too  powerful, 

WiDiam  Heisley,  of  Cayahoca  County ;  for  Su-  and  may  become  dangeroua  to  a  fhse  people. 

p«m.  Jad«e,  Rich«d  A  Harrison  of  Madison  ^,'^S^^^^\:t,Z1^,  iS^eSlreSttrJ 

County;    for   Comptroller   of   the    freasury,  uneonatitutional,  unjust,  and  oppresgivo,  an  invasion 

John  H.  Heaton,   of  Belmont  County ;    for  of  the  rights  of  the  Statos,  subversive  of  the  best 

member  of  the  Board  of  Publio  Works,  Wil-  interests  of  the  people,  and  therefore  demand  its  un- 

liam  Spencer,  of  Lickmg  County.    The  foUow-  co^iditional  wpeal.                 ^  ,,     x-  j     ^n 
i^^  .1-  f  r  .^.^  „r....  ^A^^^^A  BesoUed.  That  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ing platform  was  adopted :  ment  to  assess  and  cofiect  taxes  on  the  bonds  of  the 

The  Democracy  of  Ohio,  coming  together  in  the  ^^^^^  8j»t«B  is  clear  and  unquestioned,  and  wo  de- 
spirit  of  devotion  to  the  d^trine  and  fidth  of  free  f^''^  ^^  Congress  that  a  nite  of  taxation  equal  to  the 
representative  government,  and  relying  for  success  f"'  average  amount  levied  m  each  State  on  money 


democratic  party '  national  banxs,  ana  demand  tne  repeal  ot  tiie  law 

That  the  We»l  Government  is  one  of  Umited  creatingthem,and  that,  in  pUce  of  tte  notes  of  such 

power,  derived  solely  from  the  Constitution;  that  l>ank8  Treasury  notes  of  the  Umted  States  shall  be 

the  grants  of  power  made  therein  ought  to  be  strictly     *"S."  /    j   mv  *  *i.   t\^^^  -^*-  ^p  r^v        *v 

construed  by*all  the  dependants  and  agents  of  the  .J2«^t;«i  That  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  sympathize 

Government,  and  that  it  &  inexpedient  and  dangerous  ^'^^  ^^ J  ^^""^  <^^  »J  P«0P^®  struggling  for  self-gov- 

to  exeroise  doubtful  powers;  that  the  Constitution  STT^'S^'aI".  w®   denounce  the  truc>lmg  of  the 

of  the  United  States  im  founded  on  the  ftmdamental  ^'^i'^J^  Administration  toGreat  Britain  and  Spain, 

principle  of  entire  and  absolute  equality  of  all  the  "l^r*®^®?**"^  °'  *^®  party  in  power  to  reduce  the 

ISeaoftheUi^n,  wditisnotcSn^^  whole  of  the  States  m  ourtjnion  to  a  condition  of 

gress  to  impose  upon  them  any  oondifions  or  restric-  ^^^^J^i^'^Pf^^^l  ^r^"?i^^'T^                  * 

Bona  in  respect  tolntemaloon^mswhioh  the  Federal  ^.^^^^^  That  the  thanks  of  the  I)emo€racy  of 

ConstitttUoShas  not  imposed.    That  the  liberal  prin-  ^^^<>  *^  extended  to  our  Senator,  Allen  G.  Thur- 

oiplea  embodied  by  JeKrson  in  the  Declaration  of  ^^^  f^^  Democratic  Representatives  m  Congress, 

Independence,  and  sanctioned  in  the  Consatution,  ^^5'  ??'^i'''  *.^"?*?  nunonty,  have  bravely  con- 

which  make  odrs  the  land  of  liberty  and  the  asylum  J^^^^t"^  ^J^  *^®  pnnciples  of  Democracy  and  the  m- 

of  the  oppressed  of  every  nation,  have  ever  "been  terests  of  the  people. 

cardinal  pHndples  to  the  Democratic  faith,  and  every  ^M'    v     iiT""  i*^?  ^'"'T/'S^  platform  we 

attemptto  abridge  the  privUegea  of  becomiiigciti2en"i  «ordially  mvite  all  tlie  electors  oF  Ohio,  without  re- 

and  t£e  owners  of  soil  among  ua  ought  toWresisted  5*''^  ^  P*»*  differences,  to  vote  for  the  ticket  this 

with  the  same  spirit  which  swept  the  aUen  and  se-  ^  nommated. 

dition  laws  from  our  stotut^books ;  and,  in  order  that  xhe  Prohibition  State  Convention  was  held 

we  may  more  distmotly  declare  our  views  of  the  .  ri  i      ^     ^^  v  v«  kj.«u«  v/v**,«»x*.  v*^  ««  a*j?*^ 

meaanros  and  poUcy  of  the  present  Administration,  ^^  Columbus,  June  1st,  and  nominated  a  ticket 

Mtaohed^  That  we  denounce  the  present  tariff,  as  as  follows :  For  Secretary  of  State,  Jay  Odell, 

well  as  the  substitute  lately  introduced  in  the  House  of  Cnyahoga  County ;  for  Supreme  Judge,  G. 

of  Bepresentatives  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  «nd  X.  Stewart,  of  Hnron  County ;  for  Comptroller 

K'eSinY^rtSSt^tS^^^^^^^^  Of  the  Treasury,  Thomas  Edmondson,  of  Clarke 

•  vanoe  the  interest  of  the  few  thousand  monopolies ;  County :  for  member  of  the  Board  of  rublio 

that  this  should  no  longer  be  submitted  to ;  that  no  Works,  Enoch  G.  Collins,  of  Hocking  County, 

candidate  for  Congress^  or  for  any  other  office,  is  Resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  indepen- 

worthy  of  support  who  is  not  in  favor  of  a  low  tariff,  ^^^^^  ^  ^  p^rty;  their  right  to  the  position 

which  closely  approximates  to  free  trade;  and  that     .   ,         v_  aiT         \\.       :  v.* a  a,,^  ^*  i.i  ^ 

in  the  amuioment  of  any  revenue  tarik  all  the  ^^^^^  ^y  *^®°^  5    ^^®  ^^S^^  ^^  ^^^7.  ?^  *^^® 

necessaries  of  lift  should  be  absolutely  free  of  dutv.  people  to  abolish  and   forever  prohibit  the 

JBetoleed^  That  the  internal  revenue  system  of  the  manufacture  or  importation  of  liquors  for  nse 

United  States  U  unbearable  in  its  oRpressive  exac-  as  a  beverage;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  gov- 

tion ;  that  it  should  be  immediately  remedied ;  that  emment  to  repress  such  traflSc ;  that  total  pro- 

•|ts  annoyances  of  stamps  and  licenses,  and  taxes  ^*"^«"«',»'" '^i'*^"^  di*i^ii  w««jv,  buuv  wv^x  y±xj 

upon  safes  and  incomes,  should  be  abolished;  that  hibition  is  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  dispos- 

taxes  should  be  collected  by  the  State  and  county  ing  of  the  liquor  question,  and  that  laws  to 

officers;  that  the  multiplication  of  officers  is  imneces-  license  or  sanction  it  are  insane  and  infamous; 

sanr,  except  to  eat  out  the  resources  of  the  tax-payer ;  that  the  policy  of  the  government  in  attempt- 

and  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to  effect  a  thorough  re-  .  ^  .^  «„«««„«  ««:™«  i^A^*^i\  {no4-»»<i  ^f  «4.,:i^ 

form  in  this  particular.  P»  ^  supress  crime  in  detaU,  mstead  of  strik- 

MeaUv^d.  That  we  denounce  the  profligacy  in  the  mg  at  iU  most    prolific  source,   the    hquor 

present  Administration  of  the  Federal  Government,  traffic,  is  absurd  in  the  extreme,  and  should  Be 

the  corruption  which  has  entered  all  its  official  sta-  corrected  at  once 

tions,  the  fiivoritism  which  overlooking  fitness  for  jj^    platform  adopted  by  the  National  Tern- 

office,  has  appointed  to  positions  of  pubho  trust  the  ^/lauAw**!*  «i*vrj/ir^%*  s,j      «     «   v  •» 

frien<is  or  t^ls  of  those  who  control  the  pubUo  pat-  peranoe  Convention  held  at  Chicago  m  Septem- 

Touage,  and  the  imbeoility  which  directs  the  desti-  ber,  1869,  was  approved  and  adopted.   A  reso- 

nies  of  the  republic  without  apparent  purpose,  and  lotion  favoring  female  suffrage  was  discussed, 

nunages  its  aflQiirs  with  siwh  embarrassment  and  ^^^  ^ot  agreed  to. 

tt-dw^h\^cWrl^^^'<JfM^^  ,,The  epion  was  held  Tuesday    October 

eltiiens  abroad.  11th,  and  resulted  m  the  success  of  all  the  Re- 

ii2^«o^Af,  That  land  monopolies  are  one  of  the  ^at  publican  candidates.    The  total  vote  was  as 

evils  of  our  countxy,  and  against  the  spirit  ot  our  follows:  Secretary  of  State— Sherwood,  221,- 

institutions,  and  that  the  whole  of  our  Public  lands  ,^^9    Heidey,  205,015 ;  Odell,  2,863 ;  Supreme 

ought  to  be  held  as  a  sacred  trust  to  secure  homes  V  j   >.     \r  ti     •   J  aoi  can    tt      •  ^I  m^  tT*T-% 

for  actual  settlers.  We  therefore  denounce  the  recent  Judge— Mcllvaine,  221,62» ;  Harrison,  204,771 ; 

action  of  Congress  making  grants  to  mammoth  roil-  Stewart,  2,810 ;  Comptroller — Wilson,  221,712 ; 
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Heaton,  204,287;  Edmondson,  2,780 ;  member  rock  formations,  viz.,  the  coal-measures.     In 

of  the  Board  of  Pablio  Works — Uerzing,  220,-  the  northwest  comer  of  the  State,  the  strata 

804 ;  Spencer,  205,081 ;  OoUins,  2,965.  dip  northwest  from  the  anticlinal  and  pass 

Prohibition    candidates  were    run   in   the  under  the  Michigan  coal«-basin  precisely  as  the 

foarth,  sixth,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  fourteenth,  same  formations  east  of  the  anticlinal  dip  be- 

iifteenth,  and  eighteenth  districts.    The  result  neath  the  coal-fields. 

of  the  election  was  the  return  of  14  Bepabli-       Tlie  oldest  rocks  which  come  to  the  surface 

cans  and  5  Democrats,  leaving  the  Ohip  delega-  in  the  State  are  the  ^^  blue  limestones]*  of  Gin- 

tion  in  the  House  of  Representatives  numeri-  cinmiti,  named  by  the  survey  the  ^^  Cincinnati 

colly  the  same  as  before.  Gronp."  These  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Hud- 

The  geological  survey  of  the  State,  ordered  son  River  and  Utica  shales  of  New  York,  with 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1869,  was  com-  some  representation,  at  the  base,  of  the  Tren- 
menced  in  the  summer  of  that  year  under  the  ton  limestone.  Below  the  limestone  group  lie 
superintendence  of  the  Chief  Geologist,  Prof,  the  oalciferous  sandrock  and  Potsdam  sand- 
J.  S.  Newberry.  The  State  was  divided  into  stone,  as  has  been  discovered  by  deep  borings, 
four  districts,  all  convening  at  Columbus.  The  but  they  nowhere  reach  the  surface.  The  Om- 
immediate  supervision  of  the  work  in  the  cinnati  Group  has  a  thickness  of  from  800  to 
northeastern  section  was  assumed  by  Prof.  1,000  feet  The  next  above  is  the  Clinton 
Newberry;  that  of  the  southeastern  quarter  Group  of  the  New  York  geolog^ts.  Here  it  is 
by  ^rof.  Andrews;  of  the  southwestern  by  mostly  limestone,  from  20  to  50  feet  in  thick- 
Prof.  Orton ;  and  of  the  northwestern  by  ness.  In  Highland  and  Adams  Counties,  ProC 
Messrs.  Hertzer  and  Gilbert  The  first  sum-  Orton  has  discovered  that  the  lower  porticMi 
mer^s  work  was  devoted  to  a  general  survey,  of  the  Clinton  is  a  conglomerate  formed  of 
and  the  construction  of  a  geological  map  of  rolled  pebbles  and  fossils  of  the  underlying 
the  State.  The  result  of  the  survey  diowed  blue  limestone.  This  shows  that,  before  the 
that  the  rooks  of  Ohio  lie  in  sheets,  resting  deposition  of  the  Clinton  Group,  the  Cincinnati 
one  upon  another,  but  not  horizontal ;  as  a  Group  has  consolidated  to  rock  and  that  por* 
great  arch  traverses  the  State  from  Cincin-  tions  of  it  had  been  raised  above  the  sea-level 
nati  to  the  lake-shore  between  Sandusky  and  and  formed  shore-cliffs,  the  rolled  fragments 
Toledo.  Along  this  line  (which  extends  south-  of  which  helped  to  make  up  the  next  succeed- 
ward  to  Nashville,  Tenn.)  all  the  rocks  are  ing  deposit  From  this  fact  we  learn  that  the 
raised  in  a  ridge  or  fold  which  was  once  a  low  Cincinnati  and  Nashville  ridge  was  first  ele- 
monntaiU'Chain.  In  the  lapse  of  ages  it  has,  vated  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Siloriaa. 
however,  been  extensively  worn  away,  and  ages,  though  it  continued  to  be  a  line  along 
now,  along  a  large  part  of  its  course,  the  strata  which  disturbing  forces  acted  to  a  much  later 
which  once  arched  over  it  are  removed  from  period.  In  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States, 
its  summit  and  are  found  resting  in  regular  the  Clinton  Group  contains  a  remarkable  de- 
order  on  either  side,  dipping  away  from  its  posit  of  iron  called  the  **  fossil  ore,'*  which 
axis.  Where  the  ridge  was  highest,  the  erosion  forms  an  almost  continuous  line  of  outcrop 
has  been  greatest,  and  that  is  why  the  old  Si-  from  Dodge  County,  Wis.,  through  Canada, 
lurian  rocks  are  exposed  in  the  region  about  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  etc.,  to  Georgia.  In 
Cincinnati.  Adams  County  a  thin  sheet  of  this  pecmiar  ore 

Following  the  line  of  this  great  arch  from  is  found,  and  this,  with  various  characteristio 

Cincinnati  northward,  the  Helderberg  lime-  fossils,  has  served  to  identify  this  formation. 

stones,  midway  of  the  State,  are  still  unbroken  On  the  Clinton  rest  the  Niagara  limcstoaea^ 

and  stretch  across  from  side  to  side,  while  the  which  in  some  places  attain  a  thickness  of 

Oriskany,  the  Corniferous,  the  Hamilton  and  nearly  200  feet    The  surface  area  which  they 

the  Huron  formations,  though  generally  re-  occupy  forms  a  broad  margin  around  the  Clin- 

moved  from  the  crown  of  the  arch,  still  remain  ton  outcrop.    It  is  also  exposed  for  nearly  100 

over  a  limited^  area  near  BeUefontaine,  where  miles  along  the  crown  of  the  arch  at  its  north- 

they  form  an  island  which  proves  conclusively  em  extremity.    The  Niagara  limestone  takes 

the  former  continuity  of  the  strata  which  com-  its  name  from  the  cascade  of  Niagara,  which 

pose  it  ^  pours  over  a  sheet  of  this  rook.    It  is  general- 

On  the  east  side  of  the  great  anticlinal  axis,  ij  a  magnesian  limestone,  furnishing  excellent 

the  rocks  dip  down  into  a  basin  which  oocnpies  lime,  and  also  beautiftil  building-stone*    The 

the  interval  between  the  Nashville  and  Cin-  Water-lime  Group,  which  lies  next  above^isgen- 

cinnati  ridge  and  the  first  fold  of  the  Alleghany  erally  composed  of  impure  limestones,  attain- 

Mountains  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  ing  a  thickness  of  150  feet.   In  many  localities 

miles.  In  this  basin  aU  the  strata  form  trough-  some  hiyers  of  these  limestones  have  hydraulic 

like  layers,  their  edges  outcropping  eastward  qualities,  and  can  be  manufactured  into  cement 

on  the  flanks  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  westward  On  the  lake-shore  the  water-lime  is  underlaid 

along  the  anticlinal  axis.    As  they  dip  from  by  80  to  50  feet  of  the  Salina  or  Salt  Group, 

the  margins  toward  the  centre  on  all  sides,  and  it  is  this  that  oontdns  the  gypsum  of 

along  the  middle  of  the  trough  the  older  rooks  Sandusky.    The  Water-lime  composes  all  the 

are  deeply  buried  and   the  surface  is  here  islands  in  Lake  Erie  bdonging  to  the  United 

occupied  by  the  bighest  and  most  recent  of  the  States,  except  Eelly^s  Island,  which  is  Cor^ 
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niferons  limestone.    The  beantifal  crystals  of  "Water-fime,  Oriskany,  Oomiferons,  and  HamO- 

celesteine,  found  on  Strontion  Island,  occur  in  ton,  thin  out  and  disappear  toward  the  south, 

the  water-lime.  and  in  Highland  and  Adams  Counties  the  Huron 

Passing  from  the  Silarian  to  the  Deronian  shale  is  found  resting  directly  upon  the  Niagara 

system,  it  is  found  that  upon  the  Water-lime,  limestone.    The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the 

sometimes  directly,  sometimes  separated  by  a  higher  portion  of  tne  old  ridge  that  has  been 

few  feet  of  limestone,  rests  a  thin  sheet — ^three  described,  at  Oinoinnati  and  southward,  formed 

to  five  feet  thick — of  sandstone.    This  holds  an  island  raised  above  the  sea,  in  which  were 

the  place  of  the  Oriskany  sandstone  of  New  deposited  the  later  Silurian  and  earlier  Devo- 

York,  and  probably  represents  that  formation,  nian  formations.     Hence  the  shores  of  this 

In  West  Virginia  the  Oriskany  is  a  massive  and  island  limited  the  reach  of  these  deposits.    In 

important  group  of  rocks,  but  it  rapidly  thins  the  epoch  of  the  Huron  shale,  however,  the 

out  westward,  and  in  Ohio  is  the  least  impor«  submergence  of  this  island  was  more  complete, 

tant  of  the  series,  and  it  is  even  doubtM  and  hence  this  stratum  is  found  stretching  far 

whether  it  should  be  enumerated  as  one  of  beyond  the  edges  of  the  underlying  rocks. 

its  formations.  The  Erie  shales,  which  come  next,  are  the 

The  Oomiferous  limestone  Is  a  limestone  western  prolongation  of  the  Chemung,  and,  in 
group,  like  the  Water-lirae  and  Niagara,  highly  part,  of  the  Portage  rocks  of  New  York.  Like 
magnesian,  often  adolomite,  and  supplies  a  all  other  strata  composed  of  mechanical  mate- 
large  part  of  the  quicklime  and  some  of  the  rials,  sand,  clay,  etc.,  these  shales  thin  out 
finest  bnilding^stones  of  the  State.  The'  Cor-  westward,  so  that,  while  having  a  thickness  of 
niferous  limestone  forms  two  lines  of  outcrop,  several  hundred  feet  on  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
one  east  and  the  other  west  of  the  anticilinal,  they  cease  to  be  recognizable  in  the  central 
also  an  island,  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  near  portion  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Bellefbntaine.  An  interesting  circumstance  Passing  to  the  Carboniferous  system,  we  come 
connected  with  this  formation  is,  that  in  Marion  to  the  Waverly  group,  called  by  the  former 
and  Delaware  Counties  it  ispartiaUy  composed  geological  survey  the  Waverly  sandstone.  It 
of  roUed  fragments  of  the  Water-lime,  showing  consists  of  a  series  of  shales  and  sandstones, 
a  break  between  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Devo-  from  850  to  600  feet  in  thickness,  of  which  the 
nian,  Just  as  has  been  indicated  between  the  outcrop  forms  abroad  belt,  extending  from  the 
Lower  and  Upper  Silurian.  The  Hamilton  for-  Pennsylvania  line,  near  the  lake-shore,  around 
mation,  so  important  in  New  York,  in  Ohio  to  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto.  The 
consists  of  a  thin  sheet  of  marl  and  marly  lime-  relations  of  this  formation  to  the  rocks  above 
stone,  never  more  than  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  and  below  have  been  actively  discussed  for 
resting  on  the  Comiferous.  It  is,  however,  many  years  by  geologists.  By  some,  the  Wa- 
dearly  identified  by  the  numerous  Hamilton  verly  group  was  considered  a  representative  of 
fossib  which  it  contains.  the  Portage  and  Chemung  rocks  of  New  York, 

The  Huron  shale  is  a  name  used  to  designate  and  part  of  the  Devonian  system,  while  others 
the  great  mass  of  black  bituminous  shale,  have  been  led,  by  paleontological  evidence,  to 
called  by  the  older  geologists  the  ^^  Black  consider  the  formations  carboniferous,  this 
Slate."  This  formation  is  from  200  to  850  feet  mooted  question  the  chief  geologist  claims  to 
in  thicknesS)  and  its  outcrop  forms  a  broad  have  been  definitely  settled  by  the  recent  ex- 
belt,  running  from  the  lake  through  the  centre  plorations,  and  that  there  is  no  longer  room 
of  the  State  to  tiie  Ohio,  It  also  underlies  for  doubt  that  this  is  a  portion  of  the  Carbonif- 
several  counties  in  the  northwestern  comer,  erous  system,  and  the  equivalent  of  the  ^^Yes- 
Though  not  absolutely  homogeneous,  the  Hu-  pertine"  of  Kogers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the 
ron  shale  is  generally  black,  and  contains  ten  *'  SubearbonifBrous  sandstones "  of  Owen  in 
to  twenty  per  cent,  of  combustible  matter.  Kentucky.  The  fossils  of  the  Waverly  are 
This  carbonaceous  mass,  slowly  decomposing,  very  numerous  and  interesting ;  they  are  almost 
as  all  organic  matter  will,  gives  rise  to  the  gas  exclusively  marine,  and  include  many  genera 
and  petroleum  which  form  such  constant  as-  and  species  of  fishes,  moUusks,  and  crinoids. 
sociates  in  the  water  which  flows  from  it.  The  The  Waverly  sandstone  is  the  repository  of 
fossils  of  the  Black  shale  indicate  that  it  repre-  some  of  the  oil  which  emanates  from  the  Hu- 
sents  the  Genesee  and  a  portion  of  the  Portage  ron  shale  below,  and  the  wells  of  Mecca, 
of  New  York.  Aside  from  such  of  its  fossils  Grafton,  Liverpool,  etc.,  are  sunk  in  this  for- 
as  are  ibund  elsewhere,  the  Huron  shale  con-  mation.  For  tne  want  of  a  proper  reservoir  to 
tains  some  things  which  are  very  remarkable,  receive,  and  an  imperious  cover  to  retain  this 
and  such  as  have  been  met  with  only  in  Ohio,  oil,  the  quantity  that  has  accumulated  in  any 
These  are  jaws  and  bones  of  great  ganoid  fishes,  locality  is  not  large.  The  lower  carboniferous 
larger  and  more  formidable  than  any  of  those  limestone  is  another  of  the  several  new  ele- 
obtained  from  the  Old  Red  sandstones  of  ments  which  the  present  survey  has  con- 
Europe.  Here,  also,  as  in  the  Comiferous  be-  tributed  to  the  geological  column  in  Ohio.  It 
low,  we  find  floated  fragments  of  trees,  often  is  the  thin  edge  of  the  great  carboniferous 
of  large  size,  the  first  evidence  which  we  meet  limestone  of  Kentucky,  discovered  by  Prof, 
with  of  a  terrestrial  vegetation.  Several  of  Andrews  to  extend  much  farther  north  than 
the   formations   last    enumerated,   viz.,    the  was  formerly  supposed.    It  represents  only  the 
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upper  or  Cliester  portion  of  the  carboniferous  the  coking  or  *'  gas  ^'  coals,  and  the  caojicl 
limestone  series.    The  carboniferous  conglom-  coals.    Iron-ores  of  three  varieties  are  found  as- 
crate  is  the  sheet  of  sandstone  and  pebble-  sociated  with  the  beds  of  coal,  viz. :  the  argil- 
rock,  known  in  the  Old  World  as  the  ^*  Mill-  laceous  carbonate  of  iron  (kidney  or  nodular 
stone  Grit,'*  and  which  underlies,  there  as  ore),  "black  band^' — ^a  bituminous  shale  im- 
here,  so  much  of  the  coal-measures.    In  the  pregnated  with  iron,  and  "  block  ore,^*  usnalljr 
northern  part  of  the  State  it  has  a  maximum  a  limestone  highly  charged  with  iron.     Also 
thickness  of  160  feet.    Toward  the  Ohio  it  is  limited  supplies   of   brown-hematite   formed 
much  thinner  and  frequently  wanting.    It  con-  from  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonates.   Of 
sists  of  beds  of  coarse  sandstone,  with  strata,  all  these  ores  Ohio  has  rich  deposits  in  Tarious 
many  feet  in  thickness,  of  conglomerate  in  localities.    The  fossils  of  the  coal-measures 
which  the  pebbles  are  generally  quartz.    Its  include  great  numbers  of  both  azumals  and 
fossils  are  usually  land-plants,  similar  to  those  plants;  the  plants  being  the  most  character- 
found  in  the  coal-rocks  above.     In  several  lo-  istic,  and  so  well  known  as  '^  coal-planta  '*  as 
calities  many  of  the  pebbles  of  the  conglomer-  not  to  require  description.     The  animal  re- 
ate  are  balls  of  chert  (flint),  and  contain  fossils  mains  consist  of  amphibians,  fishes,  cmstaoea, 
which  seem  to  prove  that  they  were  deiived  moUusks,  crinoids,  and  corals,  of  which  noany 
from  corniferons  limestone,  in  which  such  con-  species  in  each  group  are  found  in  Ohio. 
cretions  are  so  common  as  to  have  sufirgested        The  drift  deposits  exhibit  several  interesting 
the  name  ^ven  to  the  formation.    Prof,  New-  features.    In  common  with  a  large  part  of  the 
berry  is  of  opinion  that  all  the  materials  com-  Northern  hemisphere,  all  portions  of  Ohio,  ex- 
posing the  conglomerate  have  been  brought  eept  the  summits  of  the  hills  bordering  the 
from  the  north,  and  distributed  much  in  the  Ohio  Biver,  exhibit  marks  of  glacial  action  in 
same  way  as  the  gravels  of  the  drift  ^ere,  the  planing,  polishing,  and  grooving  of  the  sor- 
through  the  agency  of  ice.    Along  the  margins  face-rocks.    Upon  this  glaciated  surface,  in  a 
of  the  carboniferous  conglomerate,  gold  has  few  localities,  are  beds  of  unstratified  gravel 
been  found  in  various  localities  of  the  State,  and  bowlders,  evidently  transported  and  de- 
This  gold,  the  chief  geologist  is  inclined  to  be-  posited  by  glacial  action,  just  as  moraines  are 
lieve,  is  derived  firom  auriferous  quartz,  of  formed  by  the  glaciers  of  the  present  day. 
which  the  conglomerate  is  in  part  composed.  Much  more  generally  the  glacial  smiaoe  is 
In  other  localities  it  is  possible  that  the  gold  covered  with  a  considerable  thickness  of  fine 
has  been   derived  from  the    more   modem  stratified  davs,  called  the  "Erie  Clays,"  by 
gravels,  transported  by  drift  agencies  from  the  Sir  William  Logan.    These  clays  contain  no- 
Canadian  highlands.   No  considerable  quantity  merons  small  fragments  of  adjacent  rocka,  and 
of  g(^d  will  ever  be  found  in  these  or  any  are  evidently  the  flour  ground  by  glaciers,  in 
other  of  our  Ohio  rocks,  and  all  anticipations  their  movement,   deposited   in  water-basins 
of  successful  gold-mining  here  are  sure  to  end  which  occupied  the  places  of  the  glaciers^  as 
in  disappointment.  these  latter  retreated  northward.    Above  the 
The  portion  of  the  great  Alleghany  coal-  "  Erie  Clays,"  we  have,  in  many  places,  a  sheet 
field  lying  within  Ohio  covers  nearly  one-  of  carbonaceous  material — a  black  soil — ^traniks 
third  of  the  State,  or  from  10,000  to  12,000  and  stumps  of  trees,  peat-beds,  etc.,  which  in- 
square  miles.    As  in  this  area  the  rocks  all  dip  dicate  a  forest-growth  in  a  cold  dimate,  over 
toward  the  east,  it  is  evident  that  the  coal-  much  of  Ohio  and  adjacent  States.    Above  tJie 
measures  are  thickest  on  the  eastern  border,  forest-bed  are  sands,  clays,  gravel,  and  bowlders 
There  they  reach  in  places  a  thickness  of  1,200  — the  latter  generally  of  Canadian  orign — ^none 
feet,  and  include  ten  or  twelve  workable  seams  of  which  could  have  reached  their  present 
of  coal.    These  are  divided  into  the  upper  and  resting-places  except  by  a  second  submergence 
lower  coal-measures,  separated  by  the  *^  barren  of  the  Drift  area,  and  the  floating  power  of 
measures."    The  lower  group  of  coals  consists  icebergs.    Upon  the  uppermost  Drift  dieet  are 
of  six  to  eight  workable  seams — their  thickness  terraces  and  beaches,  which  mark  intervals  of 
and  number  varying  somewhat  in  different  stability  in  the  gradual  recession  of  the  water- 
localities — and  these  constitute  the  mineral  surface  to  its  present  level, 
wealth  of,  by  far,  the  larger  part  of  our  coal-        During  the  season  of  18T0  the  detail  work 
basin.    The  barren  measures  consist  of  heavy  of  the  survey  was  proceeded  with«    In  the 
beds  of  highly-colored  (often  red)  shales,  with  course  of  a  very  careful  study  of  the  ooal- 
little  or  no  workable  coal.    These  red  shales  strata    in    the   northeastern    section,   ProfL 
form  a  conspicuous  horizon,  running  through  Newberry  found  that,  instead  of  forming  one 
the  highlands  from  Marietta  to  Yellow  Creek,  symmetrical  basin,  with  a  tolerably  uniform 
The  first  of  the  upper  group  of  coals  is  the  dip  toward  the  southeast,  the  Ohio  coal-meaa- 
Pittsburg  seam,  and  this,  with  several  which  nres  form  several  troughs,  more  or  less  par- 
overlie  it,  are  found  in  the  hills  bordering  the  allel  with  the  axis  of  the  great  one  of  which 
Oliio,  between  Steubenville  and  Marietta.    All  they  form  part.    On  the  east  side  of  each  of 
the  coals  of  Ohio  are  classed  as  ^^  bituminous  these  subordinate  basins,  the  strata  rise^  thus 
coals,"  but  they  include  all  known  varieties  of  neutralizing  the  general  easterly  dip,  so  that, 
this  class,  as  the  open  burning  or  furnace  coals,  on  the  east  line  of  Columbiana  County  and 
such  as  the  Briar  Hill  and  Hocking  Valley  coal,  within  forty  miles  of  Pittsburg,  the  section 
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of  the  hills  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  found  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Mohican,  one  hundred  miles 
west;  the  average  dip  in  this  interval  heing 
not  more  than  three  feet  to  the  mile. 

In  the  southeastern  district,  Prof.  An- 
dre^rs  reports  his  explorations  to  have  deter- 
mined the  extent  and  richness  of  the  coal- 
fields to  far  surpass  the  highest  estimate  pre- 
viously formed ;  that  there  are  iron-ores  suffi- 
cient to  last  for  many  generations  to  come; 
that  the  amount  of  hrine  is  nractically  limit- 
less, and  could  supply  the  nation  with  salt  for 
an  indefinite  perioa ;  that  the  yield  of  petro- 
leum for  the  year  has  heen  from  86,000  to  90,- 
000  harrels,  nearly  all  of  light  oil  for  refining ; 
that  the  supply  of  excellent  huilding-stone  is 
unlimited,  and  that  limestone,  fire-clay,  and 
potter's  clay,  are  in  great  abundance. 

OLINBA,  Pkdbo  de  Abanjo  Lima,  Marquis 
do,  a  Brazilian  statesman,  bom  in  Pemam- 
bucOf  Brazil,  in  1790 ;  died  in  Rio  Janeiro,  June 
7,  1870.  His  education  was  carried  on  in  the 
city  of  Pemambuco  until  of  age  to  go  to  the 
Portuguese  University  of  Ooimbra,  where  he 
graduated  in  law.  In  1821  he  was  elected  a 
member,  from  Brazil,  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly of  Portugal,  and  upon  the  separation 
of  Brazil  from  the  mother-country  was  elected 
by  his  native  province  to  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly of  Brazil,  in  1828,  from  which  time 
until  his  death  he  represented  the  province  as 
Deputy  or  Senator.  He  took  at  once  a  high 
rank  among  political  men,  and  was  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1825  and  1827, 
and  from  1881  to  1887,  excepting  the  year  1884. 
In  the  last  of  those  years  he  was  chosen  as 
Senator  for  Pemambuco,  and  was  appointed 
Regent  of  the  Empire  twice  during  the  minor- 
ity of  Dom  Pedro  II.,  the  second  time  by  elec- 
tion. In  1828,  1827,  1882,  and  1837,  he  was 
Minister  of  State,  and,  after  the  liberals  had 
obtained  the  declaration  in  1840  of  the  Em- 

geror's  minority  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
r.  Aranjo  Lima,  made  Yisoonde  de  Olinda  in 
1841,  organized  the  cabinets  of  September, 
1848,  May,  1867,  May,  1862,  and  May,  1865. 
In  1854  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  mar- 
quis. He  was  officer  of  the  Cruzeiro  and  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Christ  in  Brazil,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  he  belonged  to  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  France,  the  St.  Stephen,  of  Hungary, 
the  St.  Maurice,  and  St.  Lazaras,  of  Italy,  and 
the  Me^idie,  of  Turk^.  The  Marquis  de  Olin- 
da, as  a  statesman,  was  noted  for  his  tolerance 
in  politics,  and  from  this  cause,  and  from  his 
great  experience,  he  had  for  many  years  been 
looked  upon  by  public  men  as  the  Nestor  of 
politicians,  to  whose  opinions  and  advice  all 
were  willing  to  pay  deference  and  respect. 
As  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  to  which 
he  was  nominated  in  1842,  he  was  hardwork- 
ing, calm,  and  logical,  and  his  spirit  will  long 
continue  to  pervade  almost  every  branch  of 
public  administration,  so  numerous  have  been 
the  decisions  of  doubtful  points,  and  the 
other  questions  of  importance  whicn  under  the 


Brazilian  system  are  referred  to  the  Council 
of  State.  Notwithstanding  his  advanced  age, 
the  old  statesman  never  laid  aside  his  harness, 
and  even  on  the  evening  before  his  death  he 
took  his  usual  seat  within  the  Senate.  As  a 
party  man  he  was  essentially  a  moderate  liberal ; 
out  in  one  respect  he  diverged  from  the  gen- 
eral views  of  the  liber  id  pwty — in  recard  to 
slavery,  he  was  opposed  to  any  direct  legisla- 
tion to  emancipate  the  slaves;  yet,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  he  liberated  a  considerable 
number  of  slaves  whom  he  had  inherited  by 
his  sister^s  death. 

OREGON.  The  State  of  Oregon  contains 
95,274  square  miles  of  territory,  extending 
850  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  275 
miles  in  width  from  north  to  south.  The  pop- 
ulation in  1870  was  90,878,  while  in  1860  it 
was  62,465,  and  in  1850  only  18,294. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Ore- 
gon, taken  in  the  years  1860  and  1870 : 


COURTIZS. 


Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas. 

Clatsop 

Colomoia.., 

Coos 

Cnny 

Doaglas 

Grant 

Jackson.... 
Josephine . . 

Lane 

Unn 

Marlon 

Maltnomab. 

Polk 

Tillamook.. 
Umatilla.... 

TTnlon 

Wasco 

WasbiD 
Tam 


ilDston. 


Total. 


isro. 


00,922 


1860. 


S,8M 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

4,684 

8,074 

5,9«e 

8,466 

1,S54 

498 

808 

582 

1,644 

445 

604 

898 

6,066 

8,208 

2,261 

•••••• 

4,778 

8,736 

1,S04 

1,628 

6,426 

4,780 

8,717 

6,778 

9.066 

7,088 

11,610 

4,160 

4,700 

8,625 

408 

95 

2,916 

1,950 

2.663 

2.609 

1.669 

4.261 

2,801 

5,012 

8,245 

52,466 


Portland,  the  principal  city,  has  8,293  in- 
hahitants. 

The  State  is  known  to  have  considerable 
mineral  wealth,  though  it  has  thus  far  not 
been  developed  except  in  a  few  localities. 
Gold-mining  operations  have  been  carried  on- 
to some  extent  for  several  years,  and  valuable 
deposits  of  coal  have  been  discovered  at  Goos 
Bay.  The  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to 
agricultural  industry,  and  salmon  ana  other 
Asheries  are  of  considerable  value.  The  fol- 
lowing figures,  indicating  the  agricultural  ca- 
pacity of  the  State  with  its  present  working 
power,  are  taken  from  the  latest  authentic  re- 
ports, those  of  1869 : 


PRODUCTS. 


Wheat , 

Rye.... 

Oats 

Buckwheat.. 

Com 

Barley 

Potatoes 


Acrtt, 

Bnih«la. 

99,105 

175 

11,904 

444 

5,714 

5,714 

8,846 

1,750,000 
5,200 
500,000 
8,000 
200,000 
800.000 
600,000 

Vftlat. 


$1,500,000 
5.200 
270.000 
6,000 
160,000 
120,000 
800,000 


*  There  were  also  75,000  tons  of  hay  raised, 
valued  at  $637,500.    The  entire  value  of  do- 
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mestio  animals  was  $7,946,255.    Their  nnm-  and  resolted  in  the  choice  of  the  Democratic 

hers  were  as  follows :  horses,  49,800 ;  males  candidates.    The  total  vote  cast  for  Governor 

and  asses,  1,560;  milch-cows,  79,312;  sheep,  was  22,821,  of  which  Grover  received  11,726, 

101,960;  swine,  112,700;  young  cattle,  140,-  ane  Palmer  11,095,  making  the  m^oritj  of  the 

600.    Oheese  was  prodaced  to  the  amount  of  former  631.    Slater^s  m%|oritj  for  Gongreea 

105,379  pounds,  and  hutter  1,000,159  pounds,  was  843.    The   other   State  officers  elected 

A  railroad  has  heen  constructed  from  Salem,  were—iSecretary  of  State,  S.  F.  Chad  wide ; 

tlie  capital  of  the  State,  to  Portland,  which  is  Treasurer,  L.  fleischner ;  Public  Printer,  T. 

its  pnnoipal  commercial  emporium,  a  work  Patterson — all  Democrats.     The  Legislature 

which  will  be  of  great  importance  to  the  de-  has  a  mt^ority  of  Democrats  in  both  branches, 

velopment  of  the  interior.  The  Legislature,  which  holds  its  sessions  bien- 

Tbe  Democrats  of  Oregon  held  their  con-  nially,  met  at  Salem  on  the  second  Wednesday 
vention  on  the  25th  of  March,  and  nominated  in  September.  In  his  inaugural  address  the 
L.  F.  Grover  for  Governor,  and  Joseph  H.  Governor  favored  immigration  from  European 
Slater  for  member  of  Congress.  In  their  reso-  countries,  deprecated  the  influx  of  laborers 
lutions  they  declared  that  the  amount  of  the  from  Chinat  ^^  ^^^  groimd  that  their  Ian- 
national  debt  has  been  increased  more  than  guage,  manners,  and  Imblts  of  life,  are  so  di- 
twofold  by  the  illegal  manner  in  which  it  was  verse  from  those  of  the  native  population,  and 
created ;  that  there  is  neither  justice  oor  wis-  incapable  of  becoming  assimilated  to  tiiem. 
dom  in  the  repeated  payment  of  the  principal  He  also  characterized  the  fifteenth  amendment 
by  the  continued  payment  of  interest ;  and  to  the  Federal  Constitution  as  an  unwar^aa^ 
that  there  should  be  an  equitable  a<^ustment  able  invasion  upon  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  debt.  The  other  resolutions  embody  of  that  instrument,  and  suggested  the  propri- 
protests  against  the  tyranny  of  the  military  ety  of  calling  a  convention  of  the  States  to 
and  the  importation  of  Chinamen,  and  declare  restore  it  to  its  former  coi^ition. 
that  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  The  Legislature  r€)jected  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ought  to  be  rescinded.  ment,  with  the  declaration  that  the  United 

The  Republican  Convention   was  held  at  States  has  no  authority  to  interfere  with  the 

Portland,  on  the  7th  of  April.    Joel  Palmer  conditions  of  sui&age  within  the  boundaries  of 

was  nominated  for  Governor,  and  J.  S.  WiUon  Oregon,  without  her  consent^  and  that  the  na- 

for   member    of    Congress.     The    platform  tional  Legislature  had  sought  **  by  means  of 

adopted  approves  of  the  policy  of  the  Admin-  an  arbitrary  majority  of  votes,  acquired  by 

istration,  and  declares  that  no  repudiation  of  the  power  of  the  bayonet,  to  force  upon  the 

the  public  debt  can  be  tolerated  in  public  places;  several  States  the  so-called  fifteenth  amend- 

denounces  all  forms  of  repudiation,  opposes  any  ment  in  ^rect  violation  of  the  terms  under 

changes  in  the  naturalization  laws  so  as  to  in-  which  the  State  of  Oregon  was  admitted  into 

elude  Chinese  suffrage,  and  recommends  uni^i  their  sisterhood  of  States.'*    A  resolution  was 

versa!  amnesty.  also  adopted  protesting  against  the  treaty  with 

The  election  occurred  on  the  6th  of  June,  China,  and  requesting  its  abrogation. 


PANSLAYISM.    Panslavism  is  the  name  of  the  Slavic  world  as  a  collective  nation.    In 

given  to   a   movement  which   contemplates  1848  the  movement  for  Slavic  nationalitv  began 

brining  into  a  peculiar,  compact,  social,  and  to  make  itself  felt  to  the  extreme  borders  of 

Eolitical  organization  all  the  people  of  the  Southeastern  and  Eastern  Europe.    It  obtained 

lavic  stock  who  live  in  that  part  of  Eastern  expression  in  the  Slavic  Congress  which  met 

Europe  which  is  bounded  by  the  North  Sea,  in  June  of  that  year,  and  estabUshed,  as  oljec- 

the  Cau6asus,  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Oder  tive  points,  community  of  trade  between  Uie 

and  the  Elbe,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Slavic  peoples,  a  constant  and  close  assimiladon 

Danube.     These  peoples    are   now  existing  of  the  Slavic  stocks  in  art  and  literature,  the 

under  various  political  rules,  dwelling  in  some  removal  of  the  role  of  foreign  nations  over 

districts  as  compact  masses,  in  others  scattered  Slavic  peoples,  the  establbhment  of  the  fed- 

among  people  of  other  nationalities.    The  ulti-  erative  principle  in  Austria,  the  erection  of  an 

mate  object  of  the  movement  is  to  establish  a  offensive  and  defensive  league  amonc  all  the 

great  Slavic  empire,  or  confederation,  of  aU  Slaves,  and  held   particularly  in  view  the 

the  Slavic  tribes  in  Europe  and  Asia.    Pan-  reccmcillation  of  Bnssia  and  Poland.    Similar 

slavism  ori^nated  as  a  national  consequence  aspirations  were  expressed  at  the  Slavic  Con- 

of  the  erection  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  its  gress  in  Moscow  in  1867.    The  Pandavi^c 

growth  in  the  West  of  Europe,  by  which  its  idealists  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  only  in 

people  were  mainly  active  participants  in  his-  Russia  that  tiie  Slavic  people  live  united  in  a 

torical  events  where  they  had  before  been  only  compact  mass,  while  three-eighths  of  Uie  race 

passive  spectators.    It  manifested  itself  first  ift  dweu  in  districts  which  have  no  territorial 

literature.    Russian  writers  studied  to  speak  connection  with  that  empire,  or  form  part  of 
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populations  made  np  largely  of  other  peoples,  of  Earope,  and  tbe  aoqnisition  of  a  large  mari- 
The  Poles,  Little-^Bussians,  Czechs,  Vindes,  time  tract,  in  order  to  come  in  close  contact 
Croats,  Slorentzi,  Serbs,  and  Bulgarians,  are  with  the  more  highly-civilized  peoples  of 
thus  situated.  The  estaUishment  of  a  Slavic  Western  Europe,  whose  influence  the  Russians 
state  or  union  inyolves  the  disruption  or  de-  perceive  they  need,  to  aid  them  in  liberalizing 
fttruction,  bj  a  war  of  conquest,  of  all  the  and  making  more  active  their  half- Asiatic  in- 
states of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  In  stitutions.  Except  as  to  the  functions  of  the 
case  the  attempt  should  be  made,  Northern  Osar,  there  is  nothing  specifically  national  in 
Europe^  united  and  aided  by  its  immense  supe-  the  social  or  political  system  of  the  Russians, 
riority  m  culture,  would  not  fail  to  overcome  The  idea  of  ranslavism  was  started  by  the 
the  rude  and  unassimilated  Slavic  masses.  Russians  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the 
Notwithstanding  certain  traits  of  resemblance,  Poles.  They  regard  tiiem  as  their  most  hated 
the  several  Slavic  stocks  differ  very  materially  enemies,  and  would  not  consent  to  tbe  restora- 
in  language,  sympathies,  customs,  and  tradi-  tionofan  independent  Polish  kingdom,  because 
tions.  Harmony  in  religion  is  also  wanting  it  would  cut  them  oft  from  the  mouths  of  the 
among  them;  not  quite  two-thirds  of  them  rivers,  and  from  the  seaports,  and  reduce 
are  of  the  Greek  religion,  the  other  third  being  Russia  to  an  Asiatic  inland  power.  The  Rus- 
attached  to  Oatholieism,  to  Protestantism,  and  sians  succeeded,  indeed,  in  outwardly  subject- 
even  to  Mohammedanism.  The  strongest  and  ing  the  Poles,  but  they  possess  only  a  feeble 
predominant  Slavic  stock  are  the  Great-Rus-  talent  for  national  reconstruction,  and  on  this 
sians,  or  Muscovites,  numbering  about  40,000,-  account  would  not  be  able  to  Russianize  them, 
000.  Some  recent  historians  and  ethnographers  unless  Russia  could  exhibit  a  spiritual  supe- 
(Drschinski  and  Henry  Martin)  deny  that  these  riority,  a  higher  degree  of  culture,  than  Poland, 
are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Slavi,  or  are  of  There  would  remain  then  nothing  but  the  out- 
the  Aryan  race  at  all,  and  maintain  that  they  ward  domination  over  the  Poles,  which,  not- 
are  in  part  of  Finnish,  in  part  of  Turanian  de-  withstanding  the  Polish  nation  has  probably 
scent.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  Slavi,  forever  outlived  its  existence  as  a  state,  involves 
as  these  writers  hold,  by  marked  differences  in  tlie  consequence  of  frequent  convulsive  efforts 
popular  spirit,  in  sympathy,  and  in  social  of  reaction  against  political  and  religious  op- 
organization,  particularly  in  the  want  of  indi-  pression.  Europe  has  no  longer  any  interest 
viduality,  and  these  differences  have  not  di-  in  the  resurrection  of  the  Polish  kingdom.  It 
minished  in  the  course  of  the  century.  If  this  would  bring  with  it  too  many  difficult  political 
view  is  correct,  the  idea  of  Panslavism  must  complications,  not  only  for  Russia,  but  also  for 

Srove  totally  fallacious.  It  would  practically  Prussia  (on  account  of  the  Polish  province  of 
enote  nothing  less  than  the  demand  that  the  Posen,  and  the  only  half-Germanized  province 
Muscovite  should  not  only  exercise  a  primacy  of  West  Prussia)  and  Austria,  while  tne  Poles 
and  supremacy  over  the  other  Slavic  stocks,  would  not  be  able  to  give  assurance  that  they 
but  that  they  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  would  form  an  effective  bamer  against  Russia; 
absorbed  in  it  as  the  most  numerous  and  most  While  the  Poles  r^ect  the  idea  of  Panslav- 
homogeneous  branch  of  the  race,  receiving  ism  as  that  of  the  political  lordship  of  their 
from  it  language,  religion,  and  social  and  po-  oppressors,  the  doctrine  has  found  more  rec- 
litical  systems.  oguition  among  the  Slavi  under  Austrian  and 
The  Russian  Government  has  never  publicly  Turkish  rule.  With  the  Austrian  Southern 
recognized  the  idea  of  Panslavism.  On  the  Slavi  and  Czechs  this  was  a  cousequence  of 
other  hand,  it  has  shown,  in  its  enterprises  the  absolute  character  of  the  bureaucratic  ad- 
against  the  Poles,  the  Littie-Russians,  and  the  ministration  which  used  the  nationalities  prin- 
White-Russians,  that  it  does  not  intend  to  cipally  asthe  instrument  of  its  levelling  policy, 
accord  to  these  nationalities  parity  of  eonsid-  By  its  oppression  it  has  awakened  in  them  an 
eration  with  the  Great-Russians,  or  Muscovites,  inclination  partiy  natural^  and  partly  sustained 
but  that  its  only  thought  is  to  Russianize  them,  by  artM  means  toward  peoples  of  the  same 
and  that  not  by  means  of  a  superior  intelli-  race,  although  religious  differences,  the  .want 
gence,  but  by  a  very  rude  and  despotic  con-  of  an  independent  economic  existence  of 
straiut.  It  uses  Panslavism  t<5  advance  its  their  own,  and  the  bonds  of  habitual  inter- 
political  plans  and  views,  and  to  render  the  course  with  these  peoples,  were  great  obstacles, 
other  Slavonic*  stocks  convenient  instruments  While  the  Czech,  whose  enlightenment  is  all 
for  keeping  the  neighboring  states  in  a  dis-  the  result  of  German  culture,  dreams  of  the 
turbed  condition,  and  for  weakening  them.  restoration  of  a  Czech  kingdom^  and  of  the 
Panslavism  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  more  crown  of  Wenoeslaus,  his  vision  is  opposed  by 
than  a  threat :  it  is  a  reality.  It  is  more  of  a  the  presence  of  a  numerous  German  popula- 
defensive,  negative,  than  of  a  positive,  con-  tion,  which  prevents  the  victory  of  the  Slavi 
structive  nature.  In  Russia  it  is  the  expression  dement,  and  by  the  military  and  political  inter- 
of  the  thirst  for  aggrandizement,  which  is  in-  ests  of  Germany,  which  does  not  permit  the 
nate  in  the  Great  and  Little  Russians  as  well  erection  of  a  Slavi  outpost  in  its  own  interior, 
as  in  the  White-Russians  in  Dthuania  and  It  remains  to  be  observed  what  influence  the  in- 
Yolhynia,  and  it  instinctively  strives  after  the'  troduction  of  the  constitutional  principle  in  Aus- 
exteusion  of  the  Russian  Empire  to  the  heart  tria,  and  the  development  of  liberal  elements  in 
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connoction  with  tho  extension  of  the  autonomT-  ago  ("Bassia,^*  1886).     Forcible  Beiznres,  as 

of  the  seyeral  departments  and  systems,  will  a  rule,  harm  the  ag^essor  more  than  thej 

exercise  npon  the  Austrian  Slavi,  and  whether,  benefit  him.    The  annexation  of  non-homo- 

on  the  other  hand,  the  Magyars  will  know  how  geneous  elements  having  dissevered  interests 

to  80  do  justice  as  to  conciliate  and  win  under  is  likely  to  result  in  an  increase  of  the  cen- 

their  banner  the  different  nationalities  which  trifugal  with  a  corresponding  lessening  of  the 

live  with  them.  Of  themselves,  the  Magyars —  concentrative  force. 

who  between  1528  and  1681  were  almost  over-        PARAGUAY,  a  republic  in  South  America. 
come  by  the  Turks,  and  were  delivered  only  The  last  President  of  the  republic,  General 
by  the  aid  of  the  Germans  and  Poles — are  too  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  fell  in  a  battle  against 
weak  to  form  an  effective  protection  for  £u-  the  Brazilians,  on  the  Aquidaban,  on  March  1, 
rope  against  the  East.    It  is  the  office  of  Aus-  1870.  The  Vice-President,  Sanchez,  was  made 
tria  to  form  and  maintain  such  a  protection,  prisoner  during  the  engagement    The  rem- 
and present  a  nucleus  around  which  the  scat-  nant  of  the  army  of  Paraguay  was  either  an- 
tered  populations  of  the  Lower  Danube  may  nihilated  or  dispersed,  and  the  country  fell 
rally.    For  this  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  the  virtually  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.    The 
preservation  of  the  Austrian  Empire  is  often  provisional    government,   established  hy  the 
regarded  as  a  European  qaestion.  allies  at  Asuncion,  on  August  15,  1869,  was 
The  Panslavic  idea  has  made  much  progress  composed  of  0.  Laizaga,  C.  A.  Bivarola^  and 
in  the  south-Slavic  lands  belonging  to  Turkey.  J.  D.  de  Bedoya.    This  government  has  not. 
The  people  in  these  regions  are*  of  the  Chris-  however,  been  recognized  by  any  of  the  for- 
tian  religion.    As  trade  relations  with  West-  eign  powers.    The  representatives  of  the  allies 
ern  Europe  are  more  developed,  and  European  at  Asuncion  were  therefore  anxious  to  order  a 
culture  is  more  impressed  upon  them,  the  de-  general  election  throughout  the  country,  and 
sire  increases  to  be  freed  from  the  Turkish  to  let  the  people  decide  on  their  fiitiure  fonn 
yoke.    The  conception  entertained  by  Euro-  of  government  and  a  new  administration.  It 
pean  diplomacy,  that  the  Turks  may  become  is  thought  that  the  statistical  reports  of  the 
civilized,  or  may  be  induced  to  govern  th^ir  area  and  population  pf  Paraguay  have  been 
possessions  after  the  models  of  Western  civil-  considerably  changed  by  the  recent  dest^l^ 
ization,  is  a  chimera.  Their  possession  of  those  tive  war.  The  territory  of  the  republic  has  been 
lands  was  never  lawful ;  the  desire  of  the  in-  to  a  large  extent  devastated,  ana  its  bonndarj- 
habitants  of  the  countries  to  be  free  from  their  lines  may  be  essentitdly  modified.    The  popn- 
domination  and  e^joy  independence  is  a  just  lation.  which  was  estimated  at  1,300,000  in 
one.    It  is  the  right  of  the  hardly  oppressed  1857,  is  said  to  have  been  largely  reduced, 
against  the  oppressor..   The  interest  wnich  the       During  the  month  of  January,  several  en- 
European  powers  have  taken,  since  Greece  was  gagements  of  minor  importance  took  place 
freed,  in  the  preservation  of  Turkey,  has  its  between  the  remnant  of  the  forces  of  topei 
foundation  in  rival  jealousies,  in  consequence  and  detachments  of  the  allied  armies.    Lopez 
of  which  no  power  will  permit  another  to  retreated  to  Panadero,  where  he  encamped 
have  exclusive  possession  of  the  country,  and  with  about  1,600  men,  the  only  remainder  of 
in  disagreements  about  the  division  of  the  Ot-  his  once  powerful  army.    "When  compelled  to 
toman  empire,  each  power  bespeaking  the  best  leave  the  latter  place  in  consequence  of  the 
part  for  itsel£    They  have,  therefore,  exerted  total  exhaustion  of  supplies,  he  abandoned  afl 
themselves  for  the  upholding  of  the  status  qtiOy  his  sick  and  the  migority  of  the  women,  bid 
and  have  thereby  placed  themselves  in  oppo-  away  the  heavy  cannon  which  he  ooold  not 
sit  ion  to  the  aspirations  of  the  Christian  Sla-  remove,  and  marched  northward  along  the 
vi  for  freedom,  which  have  found  sympathy  east  side  of  the  mountfdns  of  Maracayun.   i^ 
and  support  only  in  Eussia.    This  attitude  of  soon  as  a  report  of  this  movement  reached 
Russia  has,  therefore,  caused  these  people  to  General  Oamara,  he  at  once  surmised  that 
gravitate  more  toward  Russia,  and  to  show  Lopezes  aim  was  to  reach  the  abandoned  Bra- 
themselves  more  accessible  to  Panslavistio  ten-  zilian  village  and  fort  of  Dourados,  in  Katto 
dencies,  while  the  other  powers,  especially  Grosso,  where  some  cattle  could  be  obtained. 
Austria,  their  nearest  neighbor,  have  mani-        Dourados  lay  about  150  miles  to  the  nortfi 
fested  more  friendship  for  Turkey  than  for  the  of  Panadero,  and  about  250  fi-om  Concepcion. 
natural  heirs  of  Turkey.    But  the  South  Slavi  General  Oamara,  with  some  1,500  cavalry,  w- 
lack  the  specific  national  momentum,  the  simi-  fantry,  and  artUlery,  determined  to  set  ont 
larity  of  social  institutions,  and  the  material  with  forced  marches  along  the  diagonal  route 
economical   interests,  which    should   attract  to  Dourados,  while  a  similar  force,  to  set  ons 
them  to  Russia.    The  religious  principle  by  later,  was  to  strike  the  bush-road,  which  Lop^* 
far  outweighs  the  national,  and  it  is  religious  was  moving  along,  and  to  keep  close  behind 
pressure  which  gives  them  the  elasticity  they  him,  harassing  his  rear,  but  avoiding  W  en- 
need  for  national  and  political  regeneration,  gagement,  so  that,  when  Lopez  womd  reacn 
Whether  Russia,  if  it  should  extend  its  domin-  Dourados,  both  the  Brazilian  corps  wouW  w 
ion  over  the  Danubian  countries,  would  not  be  close  to  him,  and  could  strike  a  decisive  wo 
weakened   rather   than    strengthened,    is   a  with  superior  numbers.   Accordingly.  GenW 
thought  which  Oobden  suggested  several  years  Oamara  marched  northward  toward  the  ra™' 
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^ajan  fort  of  Bella  Vista,  on  the  frontier,  oc-  attacking  troops,  with  his  staff  and  a  few  cav* 
cupied  by  a  Brazilian  brigade,  placed  £here  to  airy,  charged  to  engage  the  oolnmn  and  pre- 
guard  the  Apa  country,  which  he  purposed  to  vent  Lopez  escaping.  It  was  a  bold  and  a 
unite  with  nis,  and  take  on  to  Donrados.  dangerous  act,  but  the  carbineers  came  on  in 
However,  when  not  far  from  Bella  Vista,  he  line,  enveloped  the  column,  pouring  their  ter- 
got  word  from  the  commander  there  that  rible  fire  into  it,  and  especially  on  the  part 
Lopez  had  not  continued  on  the  road  to  Don-  where  Lopez  was.  The  starved  and  poorly- 
rados,  but  had  left  it  and  turned  to  the  west  to  armed  Paraguayans  could  do  nothing  against 
occupy  an  excellent  camping-ground  in  the  such  a  fire.  The  slaughter  was  frightful,  and 
middle  of  the  mountains,  on  the  south  side  of  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  a  satcve  qui  pent, 
the  Aquidaban,  just  within  Paraguayan  terri-  Lopez,  with  his  staff  and  a  few  of  his  body- 
tory.  Only  two  roads  ft-om  it  existed,  one  guard,  made  for  the  bush,  followed  by  the 
running  west  and  north  to  Donrados,  which,  party  of  Brazilian  officers  and  cavalry  who 
for  a  long  distance,  was  out  through  the  bush,  had  devoted  themselves  to  his  pursuit.  In  his 
impenetrable,  like  all  South  American  bush,  flight  he  was  wounded  by  a  corporal  of  cav- 
After  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  the  bush-road  di-  airy,  and  his  protectors  were  cut  down  almost 
vided,  one  fork  going  to  Donrados  and  the  to  a  man.  When  he  reached  the  stream  be- 
other  to  Panadero.  The  other  outlet  led  in  yond  which  was  the  thicket,  he  threw  himself 
the  opposite  direction.  Oamara  then  changed  from  his  horse,  waded  it,  but  was  so  exhausted 
his  plans ;  he  ordered  the  brigade  at  Bella  that  he  fell  half-fainting  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Vista  to  march  with  all  speed  to  Donrados,  get  There  the  Brazilian  general  summoned  him  to 
into  the  track  there,  and  hurry  down  to  occu-  surrender,  and,  on  his  striking  with  his  *sword, 
py  the  fork  of  the  road  and  shut  the  outlet  ordered  him  to  be  disarmed,  which  was  ^scarce- 
st that  side,  while  he  himself  hastened  by  ly  done  when  Lopez  died, 
forced  marcnes  to  shut  up  the  outlet  at  the  A  provisional  treaty  was  concluded  between 
other  side,  to  the  northwest  of  the  Aquidaban,  the  allies  and  the  temporary  government  of 
north  of  which  river  Camara  then  was.  On  Paraguay,  at  Asuncion,  under  date  of  June 
this  march  Gamara  learned  from  a  deserter  20th.  It  declared  peace  restored  between  the 
that  his  march  from  Ooncepcion  was  totally  allies  and  Paraguay,  and  opened  the  Upper 
unknown  to  Lopez,  and  that  he  believed  him-  Parana  and  the  Paraguay  within  the  limits  of 
self  free  from  attack  for  some  time.  Oamara  the  republic  to  the  merchant  and  war  vessels 
then  determined  to  push  on  with  a  small  body,  of  the  allies,  free  of  all  burdens  and  obstacles, 
in  the  hope  of  surprising  Lopez  before  he  an-  The  allies  promised  to  abstain  from  all  inter- 
ticipated  any  danger.  Three  days'  march  ference  in  the  elections  and  in  the  organization 
brought  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  outlet,  and  of  a  permanent  government.  The  provisional 
Lopez  was  shut  up  at  that  side.  In  front  of  government  promised  that  the  election  should 
Lopez  was  the  Aquidaban,  and  about  three  take  place  within  three  months  from  the  date 
miles  before  it  was  the  Taquara.  At  the  first  of  the  treaty.  If  this  was  not  done,  the  allied 
river  four  cannon  were  planted  to  defend  the  governments  would  come  to  an  understandiug 
crossing  at  the  ford  leading  to  the  camp ;  at  as  to  what  to  do  in  regard  to  the  making  of  a 
the  Taquara  ford  were  two  cannon  and  about  definite  treaty  of  peace.  If  allied  troops  were 
twelve  men,  as  an  outpost.  Some  Brazilian  left  in  Paraguay,  they  were  not  to  be  subject 
cavalry  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Taquara  in  any  way  to  the  Paraguayan  Government, 
during  the  night,  and,  at  daybreak,  charged  on  but  measures  should  be  taken  to  avoid  their 
the  outpost,  securing  the  cannon  before  they  presence  having  any  influence  on  the  election, 
could  be  fired.  An  ambush,  placed  in  the  On  the  80th  of  June  the  provisional  gov- 
bush-road  between  Lopez's  camp  and  the  cap-  ernment  obtained  the  aid  of  Brazilian  forces  to 
tured  outpost,  securea  an  officer,  who  gave  guard  Asuncion,  as  trouble  was  anticipated 
v^uable  information.  One  or  two  men  of  the  from  the  party  in  opposition.  A  fearftil  riot 
party  escaped  the  ambush  and  hurried  back  to  broke  out  at  the  capital,  but  was  finally  sup- 
Lopez.  Oamara  hastened  to  attack;  his  in-  pressed  by  the  Government.  The  latter,  with 
fantry  deployed  upon  the  bank  of  the  Aquida-  the  aid  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,^wa8  hast- 
ban,  and  opened  on  the  artillery  on  the  other  ening  the  framing  of  a  new  national  charter, 
side ;  the  cavalry  and  Infantry  charged  across  and  the  election  of  a  new  government.  The 
the  river,  captured  the  cannon,  routed  a  force  Assembly  passed,  after  considerable  debate,  a 
arriving  too  late  to  reCnforce  the  defence,  and,  bill  granting  religious  freedom.  The  country 
with  the  lancers  in  fronts  debouched  upon  the  was  fast  settling  into  order  and  comparative 
open  ground  where  Lopez's  tents  were  pitched,  prosperity,  although  the  exodus  of  foreigners 
and  a  force  of  about  four  hundred  men  drawn  and  foreign  capital  continued.  As  these  were 
up  in  column,  himself  at  the  head.  According  the  main  sources  of  wealth  for  the  country, 
to  instructions,  the  lancers  divided  and  swept  the  Government  was  anxious  to  stay  their 
round  past  the  column  to  occupy  the  mouth  of  flight  by  allaying  their  fears  of  a  revolutionary 
the  bush-road  and  close  the  trap,  and,  while  outbreak  previous  to  the  election.  Although 
the  Brazilian  carbineers  (Spencer  carbines)  the  excitement  was  very  great,  the  election, 
formed  as  they  emerged  from  the  road  from  which  took  place  on  December  10th,  passed 
the  ford  to  the  camp,  the  commander  of  the  off  quietly,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  0.  A.. 
Vol.  z.— 89   ▲ 
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Hivarola  for  President,  and  Cuyo  Miltoa  as  be  sued  in  her  own  name  npon  all  sncli  contracts 

Yice-PreBldent.    The  Cabinet  appointed  con-  aa  aforesaid,  heretofore  made  or  to  be  made, 

sisted  of:  Migael  Palaoio,  Foreig;n  Affairs  and  and  to  sue  in  her  own  name  her  husband,  to 

State;  Rafino  Fahodda,  Interior;  J.  B.  Gil,  recoverthepossessionofher  real  estate,  or  the 

Treasury ;  Salvador  Jovellano,  War  and  Navy;  value  thereof,  as  if  she  were  sole  and  unmar> 

Jos6  M.  OoUar,  Pnblio  Instruction  and  Wor-  ried.'^ 

ship.  Another,  which  passed  without  debate,  pro* 

A  new  constitution  was  also  adopted,  which  vides  ^*  that  all  proceedings  in  partition   of 

provides  for  freedom  of  worship,  the  encour-  the  real,  estate  of  intestates,  heretofore  had  in 

agement  of  immigration,  and  the  protection  any  court  of  the  Commonwealth  having  jnris- 

of  immigrants,  and  for  the  summary  punish-  diction  of  such  proceedings,  shall  be  valid  to 

ment  of  any  one  who  may  attempt  in  the  all  intents  and  purposes,  if  the  writs,  roles,  and 

future  to  make  himself  dictator.  notices  required  by  law  shall  have  been  dulj 

The  Indians  on  the  river  Paraguay  were  issued  and  served  upon,  or  service  shall  have 

committing  all  sorts  of  depredations.    They  been  accepted  by,  such  person  or  persons  as  the 

attacked  several  river-craft,  among  which  was  court  shall  have  directed  notice  of  the  inquest 

on  Italian  sloop,  containing  ten  persons,  slaugh-  to  be  served  upon ;  and  if  any  person  entitled, 

tering  the  men  and  burning  the  vessel.  having  elected  to  take  land  at  the  valnadon 

PAUL,  Josfi  Jesus,  a  Venezuelan  statesman,  fixed  by  the  inquest,  shall  have  entered  into  a 

bom  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  in  1826 ;  died  at  recognizance  in  the  name  of  the  person  or 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  7,  1870.    He  was  persons,  so  as  aforesaid  designated  by  the  court, 

the  soh  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  was  for  to  secure  to  the  other  owners  their  distributive 

many  ^ears  Chief  Justice  of  the    Supreme  shares,  his  title  to  the  said  land  shaU  be  as 

Court ;  was  himself  educated  for  that  profes-  good  and  indefeasible  as  if  the  recognizance 

sion,  and  held  the  position  of  judge  when  he  and  all  the  proceedings  had  been  legal  and 

was  chosen  Secretary  to  the  House  of  Repre-  regular,  and  all  writs,  rules,  and  notices  had 

sentatives.     He  was  soon  after  elected  to  a  been  personally  served  npon  all  parties  in  in> 

seat  in  the  House,  which,  however,  he  did  not  terest,  and  their  legal  representatives." 

take,  as  he  was  appointed  Minbter  of  the  In-  Another  act  allowed  husband  and  wife  to 

terior  in  President  Tovar's  Cabinet    When  the  be  witnesses  on  their  own  behalf  in  divorce 

revolution  drove  Tovar  out  of  power,  and  cases  where  personal  service  of  the  subpoena 

g laced  Falcon  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  is  made  on  the  oppoate  party,  or  said  party 
cfior  Paul  retired  for  a  time  to  agricultural  appears  or  defends, 
pursuits,  but  his  active  mind  would  not  allow  The  Avondale  disaster  (see  vol.  1869,  pp.  566) 
him  to  rest,  and,  believing  the  people  to  be  led  to  the  passage  of  an  act  providing  for  the 
ready  for  a  change,  he  visited  the  different  safety  and  health  of  persons  employed  in  coal- 
States,  conferring  with  the  leading  men,  and  mines;  and  also  to  one  incorporating  *^The 
advised  them  to  rise  and  overthrow  President  Avondale  Belief  Association,"  which  provides 
Falcon.  Those  who  dissented  he  succeeded  in  that  the  Corporation  shall  be  represented  by 
winning  to  his  views,  and  the  seed  thus  sown  13  trustees,  who  were  empowered  to  invest  the 
by  him  soon  reached  fruition  in  the  revolution  money  contributed  for  the  sufferers,  which  fund, 
which  resulted  in  the  downfall  of  Falcon,  on  March  28th,  including  contributions  and  in- 
Monagas,  the  present  President,  then  came  into  terest  on  investments,  had  amounted  to  $140,- 
power,  and  Befior  Paul  was  appointed  to  a  794.61.  The  trustees  receive  no  compensation, 
judgeship,  in  which  position  he  acquitted  him-  and  all  property  held  by  this  board  is  exempt 
self  ably,  untU  his  appointment  as  minster  to  from  State  or  county  tax. 
the  United  States.  Selior  Paul  was  a  man  of  An  important  measure  was  passed,  entitJed 
great  firmness  and  extraordinary  ability.  '^  An  act  to  allow  writs  of  error  in  cases  of 
PENNSYLVANIA.  The  session  of  the  Le- ,  murder  and  involuntary  manslaughter."  The 
gislature  of  Pennsylvania  opened  on  the  18th  first  section  provides  that  a  writ  of  error  "  shall 
of  January.  That  body  was  engaged  in  con-  be  of  right,  and  may  be  sued  out  upon  the  oath 
sidering  many  subjects  not  of  general  im-  of  the  defendant  or  defendants,  a»  tn  eiet^  oom.^' 
portance,  out  nevertheless  passed  some  valu-  The  second  section  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
able  bills;  among  the  principal  of  which  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  all  such  cases, 
were  the  following :  one  providing  **  that  to  review  both  the  law  and  the  evidence.  This 
whensoever  any  husband,  from  drunkenness,  law  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Geary,  and  dia- 
profligacy,  or  other  cause  whatsoever,  shall  for  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
two  successive  years  desert  his  wife,  or  neglect  as  its  effect  would  be  to  change  the  whole  doc- 
or  refuse  to  live  with  her  and  provide  for  her,  trine  of  the  criminal  law,  and  give  too  wide  a 
she  shall,  as  to  every  species  and  description  of  legal  license  to  the  guilty.  It  was  intended  to 
property,  whether  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  apply  to  the  case  of  Dr.  Paul  Schceppe  and 
owned  by,  or  belonging  to  her,  have  all  the  similar  cases,  and,  notwithstanding  the  objcc- 
rights  and  privileges  of  femme  sole,  to  purchase  tions  to  it,  was  again  debated  at  length,  and 
or  sell  and  convey  the  same,  as  if  she  were  sole  finally  passed. 

and  unmarried ; "  and  "  that  it  shall  be  lawful  Another  act  also  became  a  law,  which  by  its 

for  any  married  woman,  as  aforesaid,  to  sue  and  provisions  will  stimulate  investments  and  skill 
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and  iadastry  in  almost  overy  branch  of  trade  course  pnreaed  by  tlie  corporation  was  made 

and  manufactures,  by  exempting  capital  from  necessary,  not  because  they  wanted  to  defraud 

liabilities  which  heretofore  have  acted  as  a  the  Commonwealth,  but  on  account  of  various 

restraint  on  investments.  other  matters,  driving  them  to  take  the  course 

It  provides  **  that  from  and  after  the  pas-  they  did  in  order  to  save  what  the  stockhold* 

sage  of  tbe  act  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  ers  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  had  already  invested. 

or  persons  to  loan  money  to  any  individual,  The  cause  was  argued  with  decided  ability  on 

firm,  association,  or  corporation,  doing  business  both  sides,  and  judgment  was  entered  in  the 

in  the  State,  upon  agreement  to  receive  a  share  court  below  (Dauphm  County)  in  favor  of  the 

of  the  profits  of  such  business  as  compensation  Commonwealth,  the  sum  due,  however,  being 

for  the  money  so  loaned  in  lieu  of  interest ;  reduced  a  little  over  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 

and  such  agreement  or  the  reception  of  profits  lars.    The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  de- 

under  such  agreement  shall  not  render  the  per-  cision. 

son  or  persons  making  such  loans  liable  as  a  After  an  investigation  of  fifteen  months  the 

co-partner  in  such  business  to  other  creditors  Supreme  Court  also  decided  that  the  Kepubli- 

of  such  individual,  firm^  association,  or  cor-  can  candidates  for  county  officers  and  District 

poration,  except  as  to  the  money  so  loaned.^^  Attorney  for  Philadelphia  were  legally  elected 

The  civil  c<xle  of  this  State  was  this  year  in  1868,  by  which  decision  these  officials  were 

revised  by  commissioners,  and  systematically  installed  in  their  respective  positions, 

arranged  in  a  volume  of  less  thain  800  pages.  It  was  announced  in  July  that  the  opposi- 

It  adheres  in  the  main  to  the  text  of  existing  tion  to  the  legal-tender  decision  of  the  Supreme 

laws,  with  occasional  changes  to  meet  present  Court  was  at  an  end.    All  the  railroad  com- 

demands,  and  additional  provisions  required  ponies,  whose  offices  are  in  Philadelphia,  paid 

by  the  changes  of  the  day.  the  holf-year^s  interest,  then  maturing,  on  all 

The  Supreme  Court,  during  its  session  in  their  debts  created  before  the  passage  of  the 

Philadelphia,  announced  some  important  opin-  Legal-tender  Act  in  1862,  in  coin  or  its  equiva- 

ions.    OnC)  exciting  the  most  interest)  was  the  lent.    This  proper  acquiescence  in  the  decis- 

case  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  of  America  ««.  The  ion  of  the  court,  at  this  time,  upon  the  maturity 

Commonwealth.  of  the  large  July  interest  of  strong  corpora- 

The  Credit  Mobilier  is  siud  to  have  been  tions,  well  able  to  prolong  a  contest,  indicated 

incorporated  a  few  years  ago  under  the  name  an  abandonment  of  the  threatened  attempt  to 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Fiscal  Agency,  The  Penn-  procure  a  reversal. 

sylvania  Fiscal  Agency  in  reality  was  another  An  important  convention  of  delegates,  from 
corporation  which  sold  out  its  charter  to  the  the  ^^minority  Republican  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
Credit  Mobilier,  and  the  name  was  soon  after  vania,"  met  at  Beading  in  September.  A  hirge 
changed  to  that  by  which  the  Credit  Mobilier  number  of  counties  were  represented,  and  the 
of  America  corporation  is  known.  By  tibe  following  resolutions  relative  to  minority  rep- 
law  of  Pennsylvania  they  were  bound  to  pay  resentation  in  legislative  bodies  were  adopted : 
to  the  Commonwealth  one-half  a  mill  on  every  JSaolvedy  That  the  practice  which  has  grown  up  in 
dollar  of  capital  stock  for  each  one  per  cent  the  Legiflkture  of  Pennaylvania,  of  suhmitting  all 

of  dividends ;  which  thpy  did  to  within  about  matters  of  local  legislation  to  the  exclusive  control 

vi  uw^ucu^w,   fTMwu  wi*v^  ^*.^  w  TT  A«xxu«  «».^vt«v  ^^  j^^  Topreseiitatives,  has  practically  placed  the 

two  years.  Then  they  failed  to  make  returns,  i^cal  politi<»l  and  business  interests  of  minority  con- 
and  the  Commonwealth,  as  a  last  resort,  was  stituencies,  requiring  legislation,  at  the  mercv  of  ma- 
compelled  to  make  a  settlement  from  the  most  jority  local  representatives,  and  has  offerea  such  a 
reliable  data  it  could  obtain.   After  this  was  continued  series  of  wrongs  and  petty  oppressions  as 

done,  it  was  ascertained  the  Credit  Mobilier  '^^^^ri^^U^wfSln  conceive  of  no  other  r^ 

had  made  the  enormous  prontmone  yearot  for  such  wrong  and  oppression  except  a  system  which 

over  $9,600,000.  The  settlement  was  made  out  will  seeore  to  each  local  minority,  as  near  as  can  be, 

on  the  information  obtained,  and  the  corpora-  its  proportional  share  of  local  representation. 

tionderk  m  the  Anditor-Genend's  offl«,  found  „„^A^^J  ?L*wrT^"^  ^«XrJi^?e'«^ 

that  the  great  corporation,  which  had  faUed  peoJally  complain,  but  will  also  tend  to  lessen  unjust 

to  make  returns,  was  indebted  to  the  Common-  and  illiberal  oartiaanship,  and  to  promote  greater 

wealth,  on  account  of  taxes  and  for  violation  of  purity  in  le^lation. 

law  in  not  making  returns  in  the  sum  of  $629,-  ^  ^^^y^f^}.  ^  I^^a^^-  proportionate  represen- 

KAo      G^u  , "k-^,,^1,*  ^^«  ^ffl  ./^r./^»Ai.Tr  ^TiJn  tatioH  of  minontics  by  districts  is  not  only  just,  but 

¥^V.  ^Ili*  71*.,^^^^,«^*  ^^^l^.!t^^^®'I:  ^^^^  i8  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  all  our  Stete  poliWl 

the  Credit  Mobilier  claimed  that  the  profits  were  eystems,  which  provide  for  the  election  of  legislators 

not  received  by  the  corporation  as  a  corporation,  by  districts,  in  oider  to  ]>TOtect  the  minority  at  large 

By  a  queer  transposition,  however,  they  re-  from  the  uzgust  domination  of  the  migority.aflwell 

ceived  them  as  stockholders.    The  Common-  ^  *^  K^d  the  interests  of  locaUties,  and  w^ich  we 

iTi^  i^  1 J  .     ^1-     7^  1  i^  1   *t                *•  propose  to  supplement  by  placmg  the  local  minonty 

wealth  held  in  the  trial  that,  if  corporations  beyond  the  reach  of  the  unjust  domination  of  the 

were  allowed  to  thus  change  the  method  of  re-  local  mfQori^. 

ceiving  their  profits  at  pleasure,  all  corporations  JSetdrnd,  That  in  view  of  the  taking  of  the  oenaus^ 

could  thus  act,  andtheresult  would  be  that  after  and  the  approaching  lemslative  reapportionment  ot 

,  .,    .t    .   1^ -  -■•  ^  aj.^4.^  A.^w«  4.i.i«  a>^«.«A  the  State,  we  recommend  the  passage  of  acts  of  As- 

a  while  the  mcome  of  the  State  from  thw  source  ^^^^  ^'  ^^^  „^,t  Legislature,  cm^odyinfl-  the  prin- 

wonld    be   comparatively  nothmg.     The   de-  ciples  of  minority  representation  in  reference  to 

fendants,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged  that  the  boards  of  county  commissioners,  directors  of  the 
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poor,  and  oountj  auditors,  as  well  aa  township  and  septennial  ennmeratlon  of  taxables,  on  or  be- 
other  officers.                         J  *!.          .       ^  fore  the  last  Tuesday  in  December.    Not  one- 

vention,  to  be  oomposed  of  members  elected  on  the  the  end  oi  the  year. 

prinoiplejandtosiiczioonvention,inmakmffthemany  Pennsylyania  has  at  present  5,884  miles  of 

constitutional  reforms  so  loudly  demanded  for  years,  railroads  on  the  snrfaoe  of  the  earth,  and  500 

w?."S^*jSjf?t?^^r«^hn5l^hnP^^^^^  «i"®8  nndergronnd,  in  mines. 

nontT  representation  DO  emoodicd  in  ft  DOW  consUtu-  «,.      .       °.     ^         _*•         ^  ^i. 

tion  of  ftnnsylvanift.  "he  important  qa«stion  of  the  assamption 

Colored  voters  have  been  duly  registered  <>'  *5*'J?*»"*~*  of  the  telegraph-linw^and  the 

and  enroUed  in  all  the  counties  of  tht  State,  S^'f*^?^**  ^'"^  ^^1!^*''  ^"*^  ^^ 

according  to  the  provision  of  the  national  Con-  f*^  ^*^}f  ^^L^^VIT^T*^  ^^ 

stitntion  tiaily  considered  bj  the  Legidatnre  danng  ita 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  State  Treasury  Jf?^"".  ^^^  "^^'Tt^^'^IlT^^A  !*"  J!L^ 
was 


upon 

wiroi^^lIdTeen'iMprrrdVthrseoSs  which  seema  to  haye1)een  intended  to  take 

of  the  Commonwealth  m  to  cause  them  to  SfT  *t  ^*'**»  '^^.<^^%^^^  company  the 

command  the  highest  premiums  in  the  market,  f  ®i2?^>''''4  P?*  '5*S  *%T^Slf!7'  tS^ 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  year  ^'' *'il/*T  L"'?<Sf  ^tk.^**™  T"! "Ji*^ 

ending  ifoTember  80th  we/e  $7,787,465.73.  ftoflfarohSM,  1846.    The  Governor,  m  order 

The  disbursements,  including  expenses,  loans,  ^"S^l^,  "K"™'*  }^  f  f!*^  ^  4"T*\; 

etc.,  redeemed,  with  interest  on  loans,  was  $6,1  g*?*"^.,*®  ^'t  »<*!*•  *°  ^l  ^"^  T^^""* 

484,522.91 ;  and  the  balance  on  hai^d  at  the  ^"?J*^™"?  *V*  ^^^  ^'^f*  T??**  ***  *V 

close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $1,302,942.82.    The  Pe«t«d  by  the  Treasury  as  heretofore;  a* 

public  debt  was  also  reduced  from  $32,814,-  "f^?  thw  passage  of  fte  act  as  the  result 

640.95  to  $31,111,661.90.    Of  this  decreased  of  h«»ty  legislation  advised  its  repeal. 

amount,  $1,602,321.31  was  redeemed  by  the  ^^  *\?P??'*tf '  ''^"■**S?  ''t'S-'lf*  **«*^' 

Commissioners  of    the   Sinking  Fund,    and  «'edm  what  is  known  as  Black  Valley,  mdm 

$100,637.74  by  the  Treasurer.     Of  the  re-  J^n^MT,  1870,  it  waa  propoaed  to  extend  tiie 

maining  public  debt,  all  but  $113,961.57  of  un-  5™*??J*«   "J?   S"*""  ^op   R«lroad  from 

funded  debt  is  funded  over-due  loans,  amount-  ^'r? *  ?w  **'  '**  J**t?^*  torminmL  alon?  the 

ing  to  $80,997,700.83.    The  loans  fall  due  in  ^''i?'?  ««t»"oe  «  this  valley,  as  heavy  cap- 

the  foUowlng  succession-funded  debt-viz. :  '*«'"»*»,  '^'^f  i""^*  «?5*«"^T«  'i»^«*n»ents  in 

Amount  of  over-dueioftDs $7OT,oso  8S  Ore  and  ooal-lands  m  the  vicmity. 

payable,  18TI, interest <  percent..   s,7e9,3so  00  An  aot  was  also  passed  to  facilitate  and  se- 


it  it 

ik  ii 

44  44 


\m±     "     B      "      *•   ^''^SaSo  nn  ^^  *^®  eonstmction  of  an  additional  railway 

1877,    •''     6.     "      '.',  T.^KOOO  connection  between  the  Waters  of  the  Sosque- 

187?!     'j     5      "      '.'.   3,*577^700  00  hanna  and  the  great  lakes,  Canada  and  the 

1!         u      }|Ig;     «     I      u            ^'oooS  N'orthwestem  States,  by  extending  the  aid  and 

''         "      issi;     "     5      "      '.'.   i,i38i950oo  oredit  of  certain  corporations  to  the  Jersey 

^^         -      1^2      -     fl*     "      ••  ^ii|;0OO  00  Shore,  Pine  Oreelc,  and  Buffalo  Railway,  and 

"^  '            "             •  '_^f!^J^  other  companies.    This  act  y/^ta  vetoed  by  the 

Totol $80,wr,700  88  Govemor. 

WTiile  the  unfunded  debt  consists  of—  A  bill  was  also  passed  authorizing  railroad 

Belief  notes  In  dTcnisHon $96,333  00  companies  to  lease  or  become  lessees,  and  to 

Interest  oertlflcates  outstanding *   13,066  83  make  contracts  with  other  railroad  companies, 

S;,m~Uc".^^'Srt'ta:::::::::::::::    *'1S^  corporation^  and  partl«^  providing  however. 

that  the  roads  embraced  in  any  such  arrange- 

'^^^ $118,981  67  ments  shall  connect  directly  or  by  interrening 

As  nearly  eight  millions  of  the  public  debt  lines  with  the  roads  of  such  companies  in  the 

will  be  duo  prior  to  July  1,  1872,  Govemor  State  which  enter  into  such  lease,  assignment, 

Geary   recommended    that    the   Legislature  contract,  and  guarantee,  and  thus  form  continu- 

should  authorize  the  Oommissioners  of  the  ous  routes  for  the  transportation  of  persons 

Sinking  Fund  to  sell  all  the  assets  in  their  and  property.    The  Pittsburg  and  Oonnells- 

possession,  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  dis-  ville  Railroad  is   entirely  exempt  from  this 

charge  of  this  indebtedness;  or,  at  the  option  provision. 

of  the  holders,  to  exchange  them  for  the  out-  Philadelphia  has  at  last  awakened  to  the 

standing  bonds  of  the  Oommon wealth.  consciousness  of  her  dependence  on  New  York 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  owes  a  larger  debt  for    commercisJ    facilities,    and    raised    the 

by  some  millions  than  the  State ;  as  its  total  amount  of  fhnds  required  to  aid  the  Pennsyl- 

indebtedness  on  January  1,  1879,  was  $42,-  vania  Central  Railroad  in  establishing  a  steam- 

401,984.  ship  line  between  her  port  and  Europe.    It 

Under  the  laws  of  the  State,  it  is  made  the  has  been  stated  that  not  only  the  necessary 

duty  of  commissioners  of  the  respective  counties  (800,000  has  been  subscribed,  but  several  hnn- 

to  make  returns  to  the  government,  of  the  dred  thousands  extra;  and  it  was  proposed  to 
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increase  the  capital  stock  to  one  million;  the  12,390  students  have  been  received  into  them, 

subscriptions,  with  the  |400,000  guaranteed  and  2,675  are  now  enrolled.     There  are  66 

by    the   railroad    company,    reaching    that  professors  and  ti^tors.    The  libraries  contain 

amount.    All  that  now  remains  to  complete  8,185  volumes.     The  buildings  and  grounds 

this  valuable  enterprise  is,  to  obtain  a  charter  are  valued  at  $364,667,  and  the  furniture  and 

from  the  Legislature.  apparatus  at  $76,000. 

To  the  military  of  the  State  158  volunteer  Besides  the  schools  that  receive  legislative 

companies  were  added  during  the  year,  and  support,  there  are  in  the  State  601  private 

30  disbanded,  which  leaves  811  organized  and  schools,  seminaries,  and  academies,  employing 

active,  and  which  are  now  recognized  by  act  848   teachers,  and   having   24,815    students. 

of  legislation  as  the  National  Guard  of  Penn-  The  estimated  value  of  their  property  is  $600,- 

tfylvania.     From  these  companies  14  regiments  000,  and  the  annual  amount  received  for  tui- 

and  5  battalions  have  been  formed.    The  quota  tion  $380,000.    There  are  also  13  colleges, 

of  arms  due  the  State  was  drawn  from  the  with  157  professors  and  tutors,  and  2,805  stu- 

General  Government,  and  distributed:   they  dents   enrolled.     They  own  much   valuable 

consistedof  4^500  breech-loading  rifle-mnskets  property,  and  their  libraries  number  95,000 

and  accoutrements,  with  a  proportionate  sup-  volumes. 

ply  of  ammunition.    All  the  State  military  Great  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  Soldiers' 

departments  created  by  the  war  have  been  Orphan  Schools^  In  the  report  of  the  superin- 

merged  in  that  of  the  A^jntant-General ;  the  tendent  of  these  schools  for  the  year  termi- 

military  records  of  Pennsylvania  are  deposited  nating  May  31,  1870,  it  is  stated  that,  since 

in  that  department,  which  is  also  the  responsi-  their  first  organization,  the  whole  number  of 

ble  custodian  of  all  military  property  belong-  children  admitted  is  5,053.    And,  during  the 

ing  to  the  Oommonwealth.    Four  volumes  of  same  period,  the  di8charges,«including  deatiis, 

the  military  history  of  Pennsylvania,  prepared  amount  to  1,524,  leaving  3,529  in  the  schools 

by  authority  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  at  the  close  of  the  year,  of  whom  2,187  are  in 

1864,  have  been  produced.    The  fifth  and  last  "  graded  "  and  793  in  "  primary  schools,"  and 

volume  will  be  completed  before  next  June.  599  in   "  Homes."    During  the  year  termi- 

Upon  application  of  the  First  Troop  Philo-  nating  May  31,  1871,  493  of  these  will  be  dis- 

delphia  City  Cavalry  to  be  relieved  from  pay-  charged  on  age. 

ment  of  collateral-inheritance  tax,  on  a  bequest  In  these  schools  there  was  a  balance  of 

of  John  W.  Grigg,  of  $10,000,  a  consenting  act  yearly  expenses,  over  the  appropriations,  of 

was  passed,  which  also  removed  such  tax  on  $19,426.42 ;  as,  owing  to  the  extreme  pressure 

^1  similar  bequests  made  to  advance  the  effi-  of  Bufi*ering  and  indigent  applicants,  a  larger 

ciency,  drill,  and  discipline  of  this  arm  of  the  number  of  children  was  admitted  than  was 

militia  of  the  Oommonwealth.     On  the  18th  anticipated.  • 

of  April  about  200  survivors  of  the  five  Penn-  .     The  Agricultural  College  is  gradually  suc- 

sylvania  volunteer  companies,  who  were  the  ceeding  in  its  objects,  and  the  experimental 

first  citizen  troops  from  the  States  who  reached  farms,  established  under  the  supervision  of  the 

the  national    capitsd   in    1861,  publicly  ob-  officers,  have  thus  far  answered  expectations, 

served  the  ninth  anniversary  of  that  event,  in  The  publication  of  careful  observations  and 

Pottsville.  experiments,  made  in  dififerent  parts  of  the 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Com-  State,  with  various  climates  and  soils,  will  be 
mon  Schools  shows  that  there  ore  now  within  beneficial  to  practical  farmers.  The  Blind 
the  State  2,002  school  districts ;  14,212  Asylum  gives  cheerful  account  of  the  pros- 
schools;  2,892  graded  schools;  13,100  direc*  perity  of  the  institution,  which  ministers  to 
tors ;  79  county  and  other  superintendents ;  the  comfort  of  183  persons,  who  are  instructed 
17,612  teachers;  and  828,891  pupils.  This  is  in  various  departments  of  usef^il  knowledge, 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  31  dis-  The  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
triots;  276  schools;  447  graded  schools;  200  minded  Children,  located  20  miles  from  Phila- 
directors;  3  superintendents;  470  teachers;  delphia,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Westchester 
and  13,138  pupils.  Railroad,  has  171  children  and  patients,  from 

The  cost  of  tuition  for  the  past  year  was  5  to  45  years  of  age.    The  report  of  the  State 

$3,746,475.81 ;  building,  purchasing,  and  rent-  Lunatic  Asylum,  made   in  September,  caUs 

ing  school-houses,  $2,765,644.34 :   contingen-  attention  to  the  deficiency  of  its  resources  to 

cies,  $1,165,226.05 ;  other  expenditures,  $95,-  enable  it  to  extend  its  usefulness  and  increase 

475;  making  a  total  of  $7,771,761.20.    Esti-  its  efl&ciency.   Thenumber  of  patients  admitted 

mated  value  of  school  property,  $15,837,183.  during  nine  months  up  to  date  was  168;  dmring 

Average  salary  of  male  teachers,  $40.65  per  the  same  period,  144  were  discharged,  and  8d 

month ;  length  of  school  term,  6.06  months ;  died,  leavmg  stUl  in  the  hospital,  on  Septem- 

and  the  cost  per  month  of  each  pupil,  98  cents,  ber  80th,  434.    Appropriations  were  made  to 

In  addition  to  the  above,  five  normal  schools  many  charitable  institutions  by  the  LegislatnTe. 

are  recognized  by  the  State.     These  are  in-  Of  these,  $20,000  was  for  the  support  of  the 

tended  especially  to  instruct  in  the  art  of  teach-  Pennsylvania  Lunatic  Asylum ;  $150,000  for  a 

ing,  and  to  fumiG^  suitable  teachers  for  the  new  Insane  Hospital  at  Danville ;  $2,000  for 

common   schools.     Since  their   recognition,  the  Home  of  the  Friendless  at  Harrisburg; 
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(5,000  for  a  like  institution  at  Wilkesbarre ; 
$23J0OO  for  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School 
for  Feeble-minded  Children  at  Media;  $23,000 
for  the  House  of  Refuge  in  Philadelphia ;  and, 
for  the  same  establishment  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, $25,000. 

The  number  of  applications  for  pardons  of 
criminals  during  the  year  was  1,240,  of  which 
62  were  granted ;  the  commutation  of  sen- 
tences for  good  behavior  in  prison,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  1869,  has  effected  favor- 
able results  in  the  conduct  of  prisoners,  and 
in  maintaining  wholesome  prison  discipline,  as 
has  this  year  been  exemplined. 

Oonsiderable  discontent  has  been  manifested 
by  the  employment  of  United  States  troops  at 
elections  without  the  consent  of  the  local  and 
State  governments ;  this  was  done  at  the  Oc- 
tober election  in  Philadelphia. 

An  election  was  hold  for  the  choice  of  Con- 
gressmen and  members  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, when  thirteen  Republican  and  eleven 
Democratic  members  of  Congress  were  chosen. 
The  classification  of  the  Legislature  for  1871 
is  as  follows : 

8ta»t«.  lIooM.        Joint  Ballot. 

Kepublioans 16  56  72 

Democ^ta 17  41  61 

Dom.  M^ority. .      1 

Eep.  Mi\jority. . .  12  11 

After  the  taking  of  a  general  census  this 
year,  a  revision  of  the  census  of  Philadelphia, 
ordered  by  the  department,  to  test  alleged  er- 
rors in  the  previous  enumeration,  gives  a  total  of 
674,022,  an  increase  of  over  sixteen  thousand, 

Pennsylvania  gains  in  population  more  large- 
ly than  any  State  except  Illinois,  which  has  an 
increase  of  828,265,  since  1860.  Pennsylvania 
comes  next,  605,828,  followed  by  Missouri,  521,- 
000,  Iowa,  602,602^  and  New  York,  496,119. 

Of  the  increase  m  tlie  population  of  480,918 
in  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
last  decade,  the  greater  part  is  in  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  regions,  and  at  the  chief 
trading  centres. 

The  western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
comprises  about  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the 
State,  and  has  always  suffered  in  its  in- 
terests on  account  of  the  lack  of  railways,  has 
made  much  greater  progress  in  that  form  of 
development  than  at  any  former  period,  and, 
great  as  is  the  net-work  of  railways  in  the 
densely  populous  eastern  district,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  the  end,  it  will  not  be 
surpassed  in  mileage.  This  whole  western 
district  is  really  in  the  condition  of  some  of 
the  new  States  of  the  West. 

Astonishing  as  has  been  the  general  growth 
of  this  district,  the  progress  of  some  of  its 
towns  is  still  more  remarkable.  Scranton,  the 
centre  of  the  Luzerne  coal-field,  had  only 
9,223  inhabitants  in  the  year  1860,  but  has 
now  85,762,  and  takes  rank  above  Reading  as 
the  third  city-  in  the  State,  considering  Pitts- 
burg and  its  suburbs  together  as  the  second 
city.    Williamsport  has  risen  from  4,253  in 


1860,  to  16,066  in  1870;  and  Wilkesbarre, 
which  had  4,200  in  1860,  has  now  10,180.  The 
railroads  leading  to  these  places  have  carried 
immigration  thither  from  the  great  centres  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  The  general  re- 
sult of  the  present  oensus  will  show  Pennsyl- 
vania to  have  made  greater  progress  in  her 
minor  cities  and  towns  than  at  any  former 
period. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Penn- 
sylvania, token  in  the  years  1860  and  1870  : 


COUNTIES. 


Adams 

AUoghany . . 
Armstrong. . 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks , 

Blair 

Bradford.... 

Backs 

Batler 

Oambria..... 

Cameron 

Carbon  

Centre 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfleld.... 

Clinton 

Colombia.... 
Crawford.... 
Cumberland 
Daaphln.... 
Delaware . . . 

Elk 

Brie 

Fayette 

Forest...... 

Fmnklin 

Falton 

Greene 

Huntinj^on. 
Indiana...... 

Jefferson . . . , 

Janiata , 

Lancaster. . . 
Lawrence... 

Lebanon 

Leblgh 

Luseme 


icKean. 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery. .... 

Montonr 

17ortbampton. . . . 
Northamberland 

Perry 

PhiladelphU 

Pike 

Potter 

Scbnjlkill 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Snsqaehanna 

Tloea 

Union •. . 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland. . . 

Wyoming 

Tork 


Total. 


1870. 


80,315 
968,3t^ 
43,888 
86,150 
99,fi35 
106.701 
38,061 
63,901 
61,887 
86.510 
86,569 

4.973 
S8,144 
84,4M 
Tr.806 
S6.960 
96,740 
S8.911 
88.786 
63,7M 
49,91S 
60,786 
89,403 

8,488 
65.979 
48,981 

4,010 
45,365 

0,800 
95,887 
81,995 
86,189 
91,656 
17,890 
191,840 
97,998 
84,096 
56,798 
160,757 
47,698 

&896 
49,979 
17,508 
18.869 
81.919 
15,314 
61,488 
41,449 
95,447 
674,099 

8,436 

.11,965 

118,477 

15,607 

98,998 

6,191 
87.591 
85,160 
35.566 
47.985 
98,897 
48,488 
83,188 
58,790 
14.685 
76,184 


i8«e. 


93,006 
1TS.731 
85,797 
99,140 
96,7«S 
93,816 


4S,7S4 
63,578 
85,8M 
90,156 


S1.(B3 
97,0(10 
74.578 

18,759 
17,793 
l»,085 
48,755 
40,0m 
46,756 
80.597 

5,915 

48.489 

88,900 

888 

^,193 

8,181 
»i343 
98,100 
88.687 
18,910 
16.986 
116.314 


81.881 
43,753 
90.944' 
37,899 


86«8G6 
16.340 
16.758 
70,500 
18,063 
47.90i 
98,999 
99,798 
665,599 

7,155 
11,470 
89^10 
15,085 
96,778 

5,637 
86,967 
81,044 
14,145 
95.043 
19,190 
46305 
89,939 
53.786 
19340 
68,900 


3,519,801 


9.906,116 


PERSIA,  a  country  in  AjbIo.  Sbah  (proper- 
ly Shah  yn  Shah,  which  means  king  of  kings), 
Nasser-ed-Din,  bom  in  1830;  snooeeded  his 
father,  Mohammed  Shah,  September  10,  1819. 
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The  ministrjwfts  composed ns follows:  Prince  and  donations  of  the  governors  and  other 
NalhosSaltenet,  Minister  of  War;  MirzaYnssof,  fnnctionaries,  as  well  as  the  proceeds  of  sale 
Minister  of  Finance ;  Prince  Ali  Knli-Mirza,  of  all  confiscated  property,  llie  contributions 
Minister  of  Oonunerce  and  Public  Instmction ;  in  kind  are  nsed  for  the  support  of  the  army 
Mirza-Sald-Khan^inister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  and  the  household  of  the  Shah. 
Gholam  Hossein-Khan,  Minister  of  Justice.  No  public  debt  has  been  contracted  so  far. 
Mr.  Ronald  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  The  Treasury  is  said  to  contain  $7,600,000  in 
British  legation  at  Teheran  (in  a  report  on  tomans,  ducats,  and  imperials;  besides  gold 
the  population,  area,  revenue,  and  trade  of  vessels  to  the  value  of  (2,500,000,  and  crown- 
Persia,  1868),  estimates  the  area  of  the  country  jewels  estimated  at  $9,000,000.  The  army 
at  648,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  consisted  (in  1870)  of  90  regiments  of  regular 
about  6,000,000,^  which  would  be  somewhat  infantry  at  800  men  each,  or  a  total  of  72,000 ; 
less  than  eight  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  500  regular  cavalry,  the  body-guard  of  the 
Thompson  makes  the  following  division  of  the  Shah ;  5,000  artillerymen ;  and  200  light  ortD- 
population :  lerymen  on  camels ;  making  a  total  regular 
iDhtbitantsofciUes 1,000,000  army  of  77,700.     Besides,  there   are  about 

I^taS'SSSk'S'r.SSi^-^f^e-.n^i,:  ^•™^«"  80  000  Irregular  cavalry,  which  can  he  drawn 

TagoB ...:. i,'«)0,ooo  i^to  the  service  m  case  of  emergency.    The 

- — - —  Persian  soldier  has  to  serve  all  his  lifetime, 

Total   ...     •';''^^?^  but  he  is  frequently  furloughed  for  long  terms. 

The  largest  cities  are  Tabreez,  110,000  m-  The  regiments  correspond  with  the  provincial 

habitMits;  Teheran,  85,000;   Merohhed^  70,-  districts  from  which  they  are  recruited. 

OOO ;  ^Ispahan,  60,000 ;   Yezd,  40,000 ;  Hama-  The  total  imports  of  Persia  are  estimated  at 

dan,  80,000j  Kerman,  80,000 ;  Kermansha,  80,-  about  $12,000,000 ;  the  exports  at  $7,000,000. 

000 ;  Ummia,  80,000 ;  Shiraz,  25,000 ;  Oazvin,  The  principal  article  of  export  is  silk,  while 

25,000.  -The  Journal  of  the  Geographical  So-  importation  consists  mostly  of  manufactured 

ciety  at  Berhn  (1869)  contains  the  foUowmgdi-  cotton  goods  from  Great  Britain.    The  gov- 

vision  of  the  population,  according  to  Tiation-  emor  of  Astrabad  made  the  following  re- 

?^?7J^^^"*^^  8,000,000;   Turkish  Tartars,  port  to  the  Shah  of  Persia  concerning  the 

^'^?j!l^i  Koords,    about  400,000;   Arabs,  Toorkomanian  nomad  tribes  on  the  eastern 

^^xi^''  ToorkomaniMis,  126,000;  Armenians,  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea:  1.  Jamut  tribe,  8,- 

?^'^?'    Nestonan  Ohaldees,^  25,000;    Jews,  900  tents;  2.  Goklan  tribe,  2,550  tents;  8.  Teke 

16,000.  Besides  there  are  Gipsies,  Abyssinians,  tribe,    11,960   tents.     The   governments    of 

negroes  from   Zanzibar,    Afghans,    Hindoos,  Afghanistan  and  Bokhara,  which  were  on  the 

Americans,  Europeans,  and  a  few  mulattoes.*  point  of  hostilities  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 

The  budget  for  1868  contains  the  following  p^te  about  the  boundary-line  between  the  two 

statement :  countries,  finally  came  to  a  settlement  of  the 

/  X*   «.         ^  «    *  ^^^"^il  *v      -I  question  at  issue,  by  agreeing  to  accept  the 

(a)  In  money:  1.  ContribntiooB  by  the  yarlons  2;„««  rk^«-  ««  ♦!,«  ««*L«ri  i^^t^^a^^.^ 

provinces  of  the  empire  levied  by  toration. . .  $7,660,000  " ver  Uxus  as  the  natural  boundary. 

3.DatieB i,078,8W  A  difficulty  arose  between  the  Cabinet  of 

Total,  c«h Hs^H^  Teheran  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  owing  to  the 

(9)  In  prodace  (barley,  wheat,  rice,  and  aiik).  Violation  of  the  Persian  frontier  by  Turkish 

valnedat 1,101,080  troops,  and  the  occupation  of  a  disputed  tract 

Total $0,886,000  o^  land  in  the  province  of  Bagdad.    The  mat- 

EXPiKDiTunEs  ^^  ^^  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the 

Armybndicet *. $8,^00,000  boundary  commission  at  Bagdad,  which  suc- 

Saiaiiesoffhnctiunaries.. ^'SS'SS  ceeded  in  bringing  about  an  amicable  settle- 

PenaioDaoftheprieethood 600,000  ^^«x                   °    ° 

Private  exchequer  of  the  Shah 1,000,000  ment. 

Bxtraordinaiy  expenaes 1,000,000  The  Visit  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  the  Mo- 

^"cro^**'^*'?*f*'T^^*^'*'^'^?.?.?f^.!   1.000,000  tammedan  shrines  of  Kerbelawas  an  event 

— '■ — ^' —  in  Eastern  history.    Nasscr-ed-Din  travelled 

Total $8,600,000  ^th  a  suite  of  16,000  servants  and  8,000 

A  considerable  amount  of  the  taxes  never  horses.    The  Sultan  was  determined  not  to 

reaches  the  Treasury  of  the  state.    The  pro-  remain  in  the  background,  and  gave  orders 

vincial  governors  levy  taxes  on  all  agricultural  that  as  great  a  display  of  magnificence  as  pos- 

produoe  (in  some  cases  to  the  extent  of  25  sible  should  be  made.    A  grand  review  of 

per  cent.) ;  they  also  levy  taxes  on  aU  domes-  some  80,000  men  was  held  at  Bagdad  in  honor 

tic  animals,  and  ooUeot  a  poll-tax  and  an  in*  of  the  Shah's  visit  to  that  city,  whither  he  had 

come-tax.    Taking  into  consideration  the  large  sent  an  embroidered  shawl,  tent  and  a  silver 

personal  revenue  of  these   governors,  it  is  carriage,  while  the  Sultan  sent  gold  dinner-ser- 

evident  that  the  contributions  of  the  people  vices  and  diamond-mounted  cups  and  decanters, 

must  reach  a  much  higher  figure  than  is  repre-  PERU,  a  republic  in  South  America.  Presi- 

sented  in  the  above  budget.    To  the  crown  dent,  elected  in  1868,  Colonel  Jos6   Balta; 

revenue  must  be  added  the  voluntary  presents  minister  of  the  United  States,  General  Alvin 

*  For  eccle.U.ttc.1  .Utistlc  of  P.»b^M«  I^^^  l;i^^''^jT.M^.^  O  *^'  Fr«^l  7»t^j!i^ 

AiTHUAii  CrchoTMDik  for  1868.  minister  at  Washington,  U.  M.  rreyre  (accredit- 
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ed  Jane  9, 1869).  Area,  510,107  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  a  recent  statistical 
report  published  in  Lima,  comprised  8,874,000 
inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  bands  of  Indians 
living  in  the  Montana  region.  Population  of 
tlie  capital,  Lima,  121,862.  The  budget  for 
1870  fixes  the  revenue  at  $55,908,875,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Gaano ^40,490,625 

Duties 9,900,000 

Direct  taxes 588,750 

Stamp  tax 600,000 

Monteplo* a»,000 

Diverse  receipts 6M,500 

Loan  0/1868 8,900,000 

Postal  rovenae 820,000 

The  expenditures  consisted  of  $17,280,000 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Interior;  $511,279  for 
the  ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs;  $5,790,416 
for  the  ministry  of  Justice  and  of  Public  In- 
struction; $31,516,055  for  the  ministry  of  Fi- 
nance and  Commerce ;  $8,750,000  for  amorti- 
zation of  the  debt  of  1865;  $13,838,453  for  the 
ministry  of  War  and  Marine ;  altogether  $77,- 
186,209,  showing  a  deficit  of  $21,282,834. 
The  public  debt,  on  January  1, 1869,  amounted 
to  62,225,550  soles,  or  $77,781,938.  The  army, 
in  1869,  consisted  of  8  battalions  of  infantry ; 
8  regiments  of  cavalry ;  1  brigade  of  mountain- 
artillery,  and  1  squadron  of  field-artillery — 
total  about  8,000  men,  under  command  of 
4  generals  of  division  and  26  brigadier-gen* 
erals.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  numer- 
ous companies  of  the  local  militia.  The  navy 
comprised  1  iron-clad  frigate ;  5  monitors ;  1 
turret-ship ;  1  frigate ;  1  corvette ;  2  steamers ; 
4  transports,  and  6  gunboats,  with  2  battalions 
of  marme  infantry  and  8  battalions  of  marine 
.militia.  The  value  of  the  foreign  commerce 
was  estimated  as  follows : 


Impofta. 

Expert!. 

AtCallao,  1809 

AtPlBCO,      "    

Atlqiilque,'*    

$80,000,000 
'5,635i66o 

$60,000,000 
5,000,000 
7,500,030 

Total 

$85,625,000           $73,600,000 

The  principal  article  for  export  is  guano; 
the  shipment  of  guano  from  the  port  of  Cal- 
lao  alone,  in  1869,  amounted  to  512,557  tons, 
valued  at  20,195,146  silver  piasters.  Accord- 
ing to  a-  statistical  report,  published  in  Lima, 
in  1868,  the  quantity  of  guano  exported  from 
February  19,  1842,  until  December  81,  1867, 
consisted  of  7,175,194  tons,  of  an  aggregate 
value  of  $218,698,625.  According  to  a  corre- 
spondence from  Lima,  published  in  the  o^cial 
journal  of  the  French  Empire  February  23, 
1870),  the  former  littoral  provinces  of  Loreto 
and  lea  are  now  departments  of  the  republic ; 
.the  name  of  the  littoral  province  of  Callao 
has  been  changed  into  that  of  oonsUtutional 
province,  and  a  new  littoral  province  (now  the 
only  one)  has  been  constituted  under  the  name 
of  Tarapaca.    A  new  department,  caUed  Hua- 

*  Montepio  means  the  pcrccnttge  rotafaked  trovn  the 
salary  of  each  Auctlonary,  for  the  creation  of  a  pcnsioa 
flind. 


nuco  (with  a  capital  of  the  same  name),  was 
also  organized,  the  territorial  divisions  of  Peru 
now  consisting  of  16  departments,  1  littoral 
province,  and  1  constitutional  province.  The 
area  of  the  republic  is  estimated  in  this  report 
at  506,578  square  miles,  or  8,529  square  miks 
less  than  previously  recorded. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  Peruvian  ports 
in  1669  was  as  follows : 

Porta.          VmmU  mUrtd.  Torn.  Vcm*U  elMi«d.  Tom. 

Calhio 9,078  1.359,00S          S,140  1  ;8S9.6I6 

Arica Sia  S06,517              S18  SOe^ilS 

Payta 228  181,190          ....              

The  merchant  navy  consisted,  in  1861,  of 
110  sailing-vessels,  of  an  aggregate  of  24^284 
tons.  The  following  railroads  were  in  opera- 
tion in  1870:  from  OaUao  to  Dma;  from 
Lima  to  Ghorillos ;  from  Tacua  to  Arica ; 
from  Lima  to  Chancay,  and  from  M^ia  to 
Areqnipa — total,  147  miles.  The  railroads  in 
course  of  construction  were:  from  lea  to 
Pisco;  from  Iquique  to  La  Noria,  and  from 
Cerro  de  Pasco  to  the  mines  which  for- 
nish  the  material  for  the  founderies  at  Pasco. 
Concessions  had  also  been  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  following  roads :  from  C<d1ao 
to  Bellavista ;  f^ora  Chancay  to  Huacho ;  from 
Eten  to  Herenafe ;  from  MaJabrigo  to  Ascope ; 
from  Callao  to  La  Oroya ;  fh>m  Arequipa  to 
Puno ;  from  Chorillos  to  Pisco,  and  from  Pay- 
ta to  Pierra.  The  Government  had  also  en- 
tered into  contracts  with  European  capitalists 
for  the  construction  of  railroads  from  lima  to 
Pasco :  from  Pasco  to  Golo,  and  from  Jea  to 
Arequipa ;  the  whole  to  be  oonstructed  under 
the  chief  superintendence  of  the  Dutch  en- 
gineer De  Quartel.  The  ports  of  Callao,  Pis- 
co, Arica,  Iquique,  and  Truxillo,  have  been  re- 
cently surveyed,  and  all  necessary  improve- 
ments will  be  made  so  as  to  afford  increased 
facilities  to  navigation. 

During  the  month  of  March,  inteOigenee 
reached  Lima  of  extensive  freshets  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Sambeyeque.  The  capital  of  tiie  prov- 
ince was  overflowed,  and  over  one  million  d<^- 
lars'  "worth  of  property  destroyed,  while  the 
productive  rice-nelds  had  been  rendered  use- 
less for  the  year  1870.  Altogether,  the  dam- 
age in  the  province  w^as  not  less  than  five  mill- 
ion dollars. 

The  republic  was  steadily  advancing  to 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and  the  general  atten- 
tion was  earnestly  directed  to  public  works. 
Throughout  the  interior,  the  people  were  en- 
grossed in  agriculture,  in  improving  the  vast 
haciendas,  and  in  making  ready  for  the  time 
when  improved  communications  will  render 
their  occupation  at  once  more  profitable  ai^ 
secure.  Although  unpopular  at  the  outset, 
especially  in  the  unruly  and  dangerous  sections 
of  the  south,  the  administration  of  Colonel 
Balta  has  succeeded  in  gaining  the  general  ap- 
probation of  the  people,  more  so  than  any  pre- 
ceding government  of  the  republic.  The  Are- 
qiupa  railway  was  completed  during  the  sum- 
mer, facilitating  the  transportation  of  material 
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for  tbe  road  from  Areqaipa  through  the  great  far  greater  proportions,  took  place  in  Septem- 

Indian  district  of  Bino  to  Lake  Titicaca.  ber  on  the  extensive  cotton  estates  of  Pativilca 

The  dangerous  season  for  fevers  and  epi-  and  Galpon.  about  150  miles  north  of  Lima, 

demies,  by  which  the  population  of  Lima  was  On  these  plantations  nearlv  twelve  hundred 

formerly  decimated  almost  every  year,  passed  Chinese  were  employed,  and  in  the  immediate 

off  without  any  appearance  of  sickness.    This  vicinity  in  the  neighboring  estates  more  than 

was  mainly  attributed  to  the  great  improve-  four  thousand  of  the  coolies  were  collected, 

ments  in  £J1  matters  pertaining  to  hygiene,  and  For  several  months  symptoms  of  dissatisfac- 

hopes  were  entertained  that  the  plague  might  tion  had  been  noted  among  these  laborers,  but 

thus  be  averted  in  future.  the  overseers  and  owners,  trusting  to  their 

The  rich  silver-mines  throughout  the  interior  authority  and  power,  paid  but  little  attention 

of  the  republic  were  attracting  very  general  to  these  manifestations.     Unfortunately,  no 

attention.     At  Gerro  do  Pasco,  which  was  precautions  were  taken  agiunst  surprise.    The 

always  considered  as  second  to  the  deposits  of  Chinese,  left  in  tranquillity,  were  able  to  mature 

Potosi,  great  improvements  had  been  effected  their  plans,  and  concert  their  programme  of 

by  means  of  which  it  was  confidently  expected  action.  A  favorable  opportunity  soon  presented 

that  the  yield  of  the  mines,  which  had  recently  itself.    An  agent  of  the  estate  of  Pativilca  had 

been  all  but  abandoned,  would  increase  in  an  arrived  from  Lima  with  a  large  sum  of  money 

nnprecedented  degree.    A  railway,  14,000  feet  destined  for  the  payment  of  the  laborers,  and 

above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  completed,  con*  the  purchase  of  cotton  from  the  surrounding 

necting  the  mines  with  the  haciendas  or  wash-  planters.  While  this  person,  together  with  the 

ing-plaoes.    Some  of  the  old  shafts,  which  had  overseer,  the  physician,  and  several  other  em- 

formerly  yielded  enormous  percentages  of  ore,  ploy^s,  were  at  supper  on  the  night  of  the  4th 

bat  for  the  last  thirty  years  had  been  choked  of  September,  the  dining-room  doors  were 

up  with  water,  were  pumped  dry,  and  would  suddenly  broken  open,  and  a  crowd  of  nearly 

soon  be  in  working  order,  when  it  was  expected  two  hundred  coolies,  armed  with  stakes,  pick- 

the  Cerro  de  Pasco  would  become  the  most  axes,  shovels,  scythes,  and  every  imaginable 

important  silver  district  in  South  America.  weapon,  burst  in  upon  the  astonished  whites. 

The  new  session  of  Congress  opened  in  the  In  less  time  than  is  required  to  narrate  it  the 

earlier  part  of  August,  when  some  very  im-  Chinese  had  murdered  all  of  their  victims  save 

portant  bills  were  presented  and  carried.    The  one,  who,  being  wounded,  fell  under  the  table, 

bill  granting  amnesty  and  pardon  to  all  political  and  was  thought  to  be  dead.     Sacking  the 

offenders,  whether  in  confinement  or  in  foreign  house,  and  securing  the  revolvers  and  rifles  on 

countries,  passed  both  Chambers,  and  was  im-  hand,  the  insurgents  proceeded  to  the  adjacent 

mediately  put  into  ^ect  by  the  President.  This  hacienda  of  Galpon,  and  there  repeated  the 

measure  went  far  to  prove  the  confidence  of  same  barbarities.  Not  satisfied  with  killing  the 

the  Government  in  the  continuance  of  public  whites  they  encountered,  the  most  revolting 

tranquillity,  and  the  futility  of  further  attempts  atrocities  were  practised  on  their  dead  bodies, 

at  revolution.  and  delicate  women  and  children  subjected  to 

The  introduction  of  Chinese  labor  is  becoming  shameful  and  cruel  torture.  The  number  of 
a  question  of  much  importance.  For  many  years  the  Chinese  now  amounted  to  1,100;  their 
past,  the  great  estates  had  been  worked  almost  movements  appeared  to  be  directed  with  some 
exclusively  by  coolies,  but  the  price  paid  for  degree  of  intelligence  by  one  who  seemed  to 
them  by  the  planters  was  so  exorbitant,  and  be  hailed  as  chief,  and,  having  secured  all  the 
the  monopoly  ei^oyed  by  the  company,  formed  money  and  valuables  to  be  found  in  the  estates, 
to  import  the  Chinese,  so  onerous,  that  a  dif-  a  larger  game  was  attempted  in  the  sacking  of 
ferent  system  was  determined  upon.  A  large  the  little  village  of  Barranca,  about  three  miles 
number  of  the  wealthiest  planters  organized  distant.  In  the  mean  time  the  owner  of  an 
an  association  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  to  estate  that  lay  on  the  road  to  that  village  was 
import  ihxs  labor  on  their  own  account,  and  notified  by  a  friendly  coolie  of  the  approach 
guaranteed  to  supply  aU  that  may  be  required  and  designs  of  the  marauders.  Hastily  placing 
at  a  rate  much  more  reasonable  than  that  his  wife  and  family  in  the  chapel  belon^g  to 
hitherto  demanded.  Ko  doubt  can  be  enter-  theplantation,he,  with  another  fVi end,  strongly 
tained  of  the  wisdom  of  this  measure,  and  the  barred  the  doors,  and  received  the  advancing 
numerous  fertile  plantations  now  idle  for  want  column  with  the  fire  of  their  rifies.  The 
of  laborers  will  contribute  their  share  to  the  Chinese  were  vigorous  in  the  attack,  but,  un- 
wealth  of  Peru.  During  the  last  fourteen  years  accustomed  to  the  use  of  firearms,  they  fell 
more  tiian  forty-five  thousand  coolies  were  in-  easily  before  the  defenders  of  the  church.  In 
troduced  into  Peru,  generally  of  the  worst  pos-  less  than  two  hours  these  two  brave  men  had 
Bible  class,  working  under  contract  for  a  certain  killed  and  wounded  more  than  sixty  of  the 
length  of  time.  On  many  occasions  risings  of  assailants.  So  desperate,  indeed,  had  become 
these  Chinese  had  taken  place,  but,  although  the  attempts  of  the  latter  that  a  retreat  was 
in  some  instances  followed  by  fatal  results,  determined  upon.  The  inhabitants  had  had 
these  insurrectionary  movements  had  generally  time  to  make  some  slight  preparations  for  de- 
been  suppressed  without  great  dif^culty.  But  fence.  An  impromptu  breastwork  was  erected 
a  rising  of  a  more  dangerous  character,  and  of  at  the  entl'ance  to  the  village,  and  forty  men, 
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well  armed,  vr6re  posted  behind  it  to  resist 
the  assault.  In  a  short  time  the  Chinese,  re- 
enforced  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  ap- 
peared in  front,  and  actually  sent  their  leader 
to  parley  with  the  defenders  regarding  surren- 
der. Hardly  had  he  opened  his  mouth  when 
he  was  killed  by  a  well-directed  rifle-ball.  The 
Chinese,  goaded  to  madness  by  this  loss,  threw 
themselves  upon  the  barricade.  The  fight  for 
a  few  moments  was  hand  to  hand,  and  the 
whites  suffered  severely  under  the  knives  and 
weapons  of  their  assaUants.  Soon,  however, 
the  power  of  gunpowder  began  to  assert  itselj^ 
the  coolies  retired  to  a  distance,  and  appeared 
to  be  deliberating  upon  their  future  movements. 
At  this  juncture  the  brave  defender  of  the 
church,  having  put  his  family  in  a  place  of 
safety  and  found  several  companions,  appeared 
in  their  rear,  and  commenced  such  a  vigorous 
fire  upon  them  that  in  a  short  time  all  order 
was  forgotten,  and  the  insurgents  were  in  a 
headlong  flight.  Telegrams  had  been  sent  to 
Lima  asking  for  help,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th  the  prefect,  with  a  couple  of  hundred 
soldiers,  arrived  at  the  scene  of  conflict.  The 
Chinese  by  this  time  had  dispersed  to  the 
mountains.  The  soldiers,  after  securing  the 
few  who  could  be  found,  started  in  pursuit. 
The  results  of  this  terrible  tragedy  were  forty 
murdered  among  the  whites,  and  nearly  three 
hundred  Chinese  killed.  The  crops  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  coolies,  seeking  refuge  in  the 
hills,  and  devastating  the  unprotected  hamlets, 
were  not  only  lost  to  their  owners,  but  formed 
a  dangerous  element  to  peace  and  security. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disturbances  the  public 
works  already  initiated  were  progressing  with 
the  most  satisfactory  activity;  planters  were 
increasing  their  estates,  and  property  in  the 
towns  and  villages  along  the  lines  of  the  roads 
to  be  built,  before  of  no  value,  became  an 
object  of  speculation,  and  commanded  com- 
paratively exorbitant  prices.  The  public  lands 
were  portioned  out  and  eagerly  sought  for. 
With  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  different  rail- 
ways a  radical  change  was  sure  to  take  place 
throughout  the  wonderfully  fertile  interior, 
and,  from  being  a  consuming  country,  it  was 
hoped  that  Peru  in  a  few  years  would  become 
productive. 

At  Lima  a  perfect  system  of  common  and 
free  schools  had  been  adopted,  by  which  more 
than  6,000  children,  before  without  the  means 
of  education,  are  now  instructed  by  competent 
teachers. 

■  _ 

The  Government  issued  a  decree  prohibiting 
its  representatives  abroad  from  granting  the 
Peruvian  flag  to  the  vessels  of  any  nation.  The 
Government  accepted  an  offer  made  by  Brazil, 
extending  the  service  of  her  arsenals  and  dock- 
yards gratis  to  Peruvian  ships-of-war,  on  the 
understanding  that  Peru  would  extend  a  like 
courtesy  in  return,  when  occasion  presents  it- 
self. 

POLLOOB;  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Frkdebiok,  Bart., 
M.  P.,  born  in  London,  September  23,  1783; 


died  in  London,  August  28,  1870.  He  was  of 
Scottish  extraction,  studied  in  St  PanPs  School, 
and  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  Senior  Wrangler  in  1806.  Having 
been  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1807,  he  won  great  success  in  his  profession,  but 
did  not  attain  the  rank  of  King^s  Counsel  till 
1 827.  For  many  years  he  led  the  Northern  Cir- 
cuit, and  had  an  extensive  business  in  London 
and  Westminster,  having  been  retained  in  very 
many  important  cases.  In  1831  he  was  returned 
a  member  for  Huntingdon,  which  he  continued 
to  represent  till  his  elevation  to  the  Bench  in 
April,  1844.  He  was  appointed  Attorney-Gene- 
ral under  the  first  administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1884,  and  again  under  his  second  ad- 
ministration in  1841,  succeeded  Lord  Abin- 
ger  as  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
and  was  sworn  a  member  of  her  Majesty's 
Privy  Council  in  April,  1844.  He  retired  from 
the  Bench  in  June,  and  was  created  a  baronet, 
July  22, 1866.  Sir  Frederick  was  the  younger 
brother  of  the  late  Sir  David  Pollock,  Chief 
Justice  of  Bombay,  and  elder  brother  of  Gen. 
Sir  George  Pollock,  G.  C.  B.  and  K.  O.  S.  I. 

PORTUGAL,*  a  kingdom  in  Europe.  King, 
Luiz  I.,  bom  October  31,  1838 ;  succeeded  his 
brother.  King  Pedro  V.,  November  11,  1861. 
Heir-apparent,  his  son,  Carlos,  born  Septem- 
ber 28,  1868.  A  new  ministry,  formed  Au- 
gust 31, 1870,  was  soon  superseded,  on  Novem- 
ber 1st,  by  the  following :  Marquis  AvUa,  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Works  and  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil; Marquis  Gouveia,  Minister  of  Marine; 
Bento,  Minister  of  Finance ;  Rego,  Minister  of 
War ;  Carvalho,  Minister  of  Justice ;  the  Bishop 
of  Bizeu,  Minister  of  the  Interior.  W.  Cum- 
back  is  United  States  minister  at  Lisbon.  The 
former  reports  of  the  area  are  somewhat  al- 
tered by  the  new  survey,  completed  in  1869, 
by  the  Topographical  Bureau  at  Lisbon,  as  fol- 
lows: 


PROVINCES. 


Minho 

Traa  o«  Montea 

Belra 

Estremadoni , 

Alemtejo 

Algaire 

Total  on  the  Peninsula. 
iBlandB : 

Aaores 

Fanchal  (Madeira). . . 

Total  ialands 

Total  in  Bnrope... 

Total  population  males 

and  females 

Absentees 

Tomporarj  residents. . . . 
Portagal  proper. . . 


J 


S 


S.807 
4,988 
9,945 
6,873 
9,416 
1,873 


996 
815 


1,811 


85,818 

4,188,410 
160,031 


POPV^ATIO^,    JjtM. 

I,  lit. 


410,4W 
181.767 
683,168 
400,690 
197,090 
85,757 


604,9M 
186,481 
61^008 
800,488 
161,818 
86,006 


84,5081,841^11,088.0617 


111,890 
69,600 


163,088 


4,847,441 
60,416 


9,()0^640]t,18S^ar3O 


4,986,096 


186,638 
58,166 


194,808 


1.00 
1.111 

960 
1.013 


1j080 


1.1M 


1.188 


1.088 


*  For  details  concerning  the  marine,  the  imparts  and 
exports,  movement  of  shipping,  railroads,  etc.,  sm  Axebi- 
CAN  Annual  CrcLOPJBOiA  for  1869. 
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Colonial  PoflseBsioxiB : 
Fourteen  Cape  Verde  Islands  (1867) 

BlflflAo  ete,  in  Senegambia 

IslandB  of  St.  Thomd  and  Prin- 
cipe (1868) 

1,660 
86,8OT 

454 

812,689 
889,609 

67,847 
8,600 

19,995 

9,000,000 
800,000 

Angola,   Benniela,    and    Mosea- 
medee  (I860) 

Mozambique,  Boflila 

Total  in  Africa 

788,195 

1,468 

96 

5,628 

19 

9,895,149 

474,884 
68,988 

850,800 

100,000 

In  Tndla: 

Goa,  Salcete,  Bardez  (1864) 

Paniao,  Pin.              (18&I) 

Indian  Arcbipelago 

China: 

Macao  (1866) 

• 

Total  in  Asia 

7,098 

1,477,817] 

Total  Colonioa 

740,988 

8,879,969 

The  two  largest  cities  in  Portiigal  are  Lis- 
bon, with  224,063,  and  Oporto,  with  89,194  in- 
habitants. The  largest  cities  in  the  colonies 
are:  Fnnchal,  18,161 ;  Ponta  Delgada,  15,885 ; 
Angra,  11,^89 ;  and  Horta,  8,549  inhabitants. 
The  revenue  in  the  budget  for  1869-'70  was 
estimated  at  15,616,096  milreis  (one  milreis= 
$1.12),  and  the  expenditures  at  21,109,960  mil- 
reis. Public  debt,  in  June,  1868,  261,690,466 
^milreis.  The  colonial  budget  for  1867-68  es- 
timated the  revenue  and  expenditures  as  fol- 
lows: 


DiAfniflfc 
Mllnia. 


Cape  Verde  Islands 

St.  Tbomd  and  Principe.. 

Angola 

Mozamblqae 

India 

Macao 

Timor 


Total. 


lUvtau*. 

ExMBdltOR. 

107,0M 
70,995 
969,790 
194,179 
460,160 
987,747 
19,884 

168,475 
70,468 
869,910 
178,807 
499.699 
186,849 
48,968 

1JW5,968 

1,484,687 

66,411 
639 

106,490 
64,918 
87,477 
61,406 
81,674 

159,979' 


According  to  a  decree  of  October  4,  1869, 
the  army  was  to  be  composed  of: 


FBACB  »'l*0. 

WAB  T*TINe. 

Offlom. 

676 
854 

980 

66 

168 

994 

44 

78 
64 

Men. 

OfflMfl. 

Men. 

18  resiments  of  Tnfiintry 

19  battalions  of  Chassears 

16,109 
8,914 

98,816 

796 

9,888 

1,080 
616 

89.679 
17,760 

Total  Infantry 

9  regiments  of  Lancers 

6  reglinents'  of  Chaasenrs  & 
Cheral 

1,696 

94 

989 

876 

68 

169 
64 

67,489 
1,268 
8,804 

Total  Cavalry 

1  regiment  of  Field  Artillery.. 

8  regiments  of  Artillery,  each 

with  1  mountain  battery, 

and  1  battery  of  reserve. . . 

Staff  ^Artlllerv 

8,184 
840 

9,179 

■  •  •  • 

8,019 

488 

• .  •  • 

1,709 

•  «  ■  « 

196 
ai,886 

6,079 
1,889 

8,909 

ToUlArtUlory 

Corps  of  lEngin^rs— 1 1>attaIion. 

Staff. 

Mnnicf  Pul  Gnanlfl t  r  r  ^  -  - 

186 

8 
88 

66 

1 

1,44« 

994 

4 

100 

66 

9 
8 

9,488 

6,991 
880 

•   •   a  • 

1,709 

Sanitary  Service— Physicians. . 
1  company  Sanitary  Troops 

196 

Total  Army 

70,610 

The  army  in  the  colonies  had  a  numerical 
strength  of  21,411  men. 
The  length  of  telegraph-lines  in  operation  in 


1869  amounted  to  1,941  miles ;  length  of  wire, 
8,070  miles;  number  of  offices,  119;  number 
of  dispatches  in  1868,  175,596.  A  concession 
for  the  construction  of  telegraphic  lines  be- 
tween England,  Portugal,  and  Gibraltar,  was, 
on  April  4,  1870,  definitely  given  to  M.  Jules 
Despecher,  the  representative  of  the  Falmouth, 
Gibraltar,  and  Malta  Telegraph  Company. 

A  revolutionary  movement  took  place  in  the 
province  of  Beira,  in  May,  1870.  In  Castro- 
dairo  the  troops  had  to  be  called  out  to  sup- 
press the  insurrection  by  force  of  arms.  Dur- 
ing the  same  month  a  political  eovp  d'etat  was 
inaugurated  by  Marshal  Saldanha  against  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Duke  de  Louie,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  latter ^s  refusal  to  sign  the  decree 
appointing  Marshal  Saldanlia  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  and  Minister  of  War.  The 
movement  was  confined  to  the  army,  and  its 
object  was  simply  to  compel  a  change  in  the 
ministry.  The  Duke  de  Saldanha,  having  great 
influence  over  the  troops,  secured  the  support 
of  the  garrison  of  Lisbon,  and,  after  storming 
the  castle  of  St.  George,  marched  to  the  royal 
palace.  The  governor  of  the  palace  had  taken 
measures  of  defence,  and  the  duke  found 
troops  posted  aAd  artillery  in  position  to  op- 
pose him.  An  attack  was  ordered,  and  some 
shots  were  fired,  but  the  soldiers  on  both  sides 
were  evidently  ill  disposed  to  fight  against 
each  other,  and,  after  desultory  firing,  they 
broke  ranks  and  fraternized.  The  palace  was 
left  unguarded,  and  soldiers,  volunteers,  and 
some  peasants  who  accompanied  them,  entered, 
displaying  the  popular  flag,  and  shouting 
"  Long  live  the  King  I  "  "Long  live  the  army 
and  Sfiddanha  I  "  "  Down  with  the  ministry  I " 
Though  greatly  excited,  they  committed  no 
violence,  and  contented  themselves  with  march- 
ing through  the  corridors  and  grounds,  singing 
the  national  songs  and  uttering  patriotic  cries. 
The  Prime  Minister,  the  Duke  de  Louie,  against 
whom  the  movement  was  directed,  seeing  the 
day  was  lost,  tendered  his  resignation,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  King.  The  victorious 
Saldanha  was  admitted  to  an  audience,  and 
was  requested  by  the  King  to  form  a  new  Cabi- 
net, which  task  he  consented  to  undertake. 

The  sessions  of  the  Cortes  were  closed  by 
order  of  Marshsd  Saldanha.  One  of  the  last 
acts  of  the  session  was  the  taking  of  an  oath 
by  all  the  deputies  to  defend  the  independence 
of  Portugal.  This  action  was  taken  because 
of  the  report  in  the  public  journals  that  Mar- 
shal Saldanha  was  in  favor  of  a  union  with 
Spain.  The  Prime  Minister  at  length  ofSoially 
stated  that  he  would  use  all  efibrts  to  maintain 
Portuguese  independence. 

In  June,  the  Government  decreed  an  amnesty 
for  all  political  crimes  and  offences  committed 
since  the  1st  of  March,  1870 ;  it  also  issued  a 
decree  abolishing  the  death-penalty,  granted 
the  right  of  holdmg  political  meetings,  and  the 
right  of  petition. 

A  new  session  of  the  Cortes  was  opened  by 
the  King  on  October  15th,  with  a  speech  from 
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the  throne,  whloh  annooneed  the  renewal  of  dition  to  his  editorial  labors  on  the  Journal^ 

diplomatio  relations  with  Italj,  temporarily  Mr.  Prentice  wrote  much  for  other  periodicals, 

suspended  in  consequence  of  a  misanderstand-  He  contribated  several  brilliant  papers  to  Hot- 

ing  between  Marshal  Saldanha  and  Marquis  P.  per*9  Monthly^  and  for  some  time  supplied  a 

Oldoini,  the  Italian  minister  at  the  court  of  column  of  '^  Wit  and  Humor "  for  Bonners 

Lisbon.  L^er,    His  poems,  of  which  he  wrote  manj, 

PRENTICE,  Georob  Bbnisox,  an  Ameri-  were  nearly  all  first  printed  in  the  Journal, 

can  journalist,  born  in  Preston,  Conn.,  Decern-  thence  extensively  copied,  but  never  collected 

ber  18,  1802 ;  died  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  January  in  a  volume.    That  which  he  always  looked 

22,  1870.    At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  upon  as  his  best,  and  which,  indeed,  in  depth 

Brown  University,  whence  he  graduated  in  of  pathos,  beauty  of  rhythm,  and  wealth  of  im- 

1823.     Immediately  after  leaving  college  he  agery,  has  but-  few  equals  in  any  language,  is 

entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  supporting  him-  his  "Closing  Year,"  written  for  the  Jortrihal 

self  in  the  mean  time  by  teaching  school  in  in  1649.    Mr.  Prentice  was  a  bitter  opponent 

Hartford,  but  never  engaged  in  the  practice  of  whether  wielding  the  pen  or  the  sword ;  and 

his  profession.     In  1828,  having  already  at-  as  a  consequence  was  drawn  into  frequent  diarp 

tracted  notice  by  the  grace  and  piquancy  of  conflicts  with  his  editorial  brethren  differing 

his  style  as  a  writer  in  various  periodicals,  from  his  views.    But  with  all  his  severity  and 

among  which  was  the  Connecticut  Mirror^  of  sarcasm  he  was  a  man  of  kindly  feelings  and 

which  he  was  the  editor  in  1825,  he  associated  warm  attachments.    A  collection  of  his  witti- 

himself  with  John  G.  Whittier  in  the  publica*  cisms,  entitled  Prenticeana^  was  published  in 

tion  of  the  Neto-England  WeeJdy  JUoiciOy  a  1860. 

journal  then  widely  popular,  and  remained  as  PRESBYTERIANS.  L  Pjbesbttebiak 
one  of  the  editors  for  about  two  years;  at  the  Ohuboh  in  thk  UinTBD  States  (Nobth). — 
end  of  which  time,  he  removed  to  Louisville,  The  reunion  between  the  Old  School  and  New 
Xy.,  and  engaged  as  a  writer  for  the  Louinille  School  brandies  of  the  Presbyterian  Chxirch 
Journal.  In  1881  he  became  chief  editor  of  was  consummated  at  the  Genml  Assembly — 
that  paper,  which  under  his  charge  rose  to  be  the  first  regular  one  of  tJie  reunited  Church — 
the  leading  journal  of  the  West.  Its  gracefully-  which  met  in  Philadelphia,  Thursday,  May  19th. 
written  editorials,  its  spicy  paragraphs,  in  The  predominance  of  the  reunion  thought  ap- 
which  the  topics  of  the  day  were  epigramma-  peared  in  aU  the  proceedings,  from  the  formal 
tized,  its  keen,  cutting  sarcasm,  its  wit  and  preliminaries  of  the  organization  of  the  assem- 
satire  which  cropped  out  in  every  line,  made  bly  to  the  close.  A  "  New  School ''  man  (the 
it  peculiarly  popular  among  all  classes  of  peo-  Rev.  Dr.  Adams)  nominated  an  '^Old  SchcK^" 
pie.  For  many  years  the  Journal  was  the  man  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Backus)  for  moderator,  who 
principal  advocate,  in  that  re^^on,  of  the  policy  was  chosen  by  acclamation.  An  "  Old  School" 
of  the  Whig  party,  and,  during  the  stormy  pe-  man  nominated  the  former  stated  clerk  of  the 
riod  of  our  political  history  preceding  the  New  School  General  Assembly  (the  Rev.  Dr. 
late  war,  it  maintained  with  unflinching  cour-  Hatfield)  for  stated  derk,  who  was  also  ac- 
age  and  xmtiring  zeal  the  cause  of  the  Union  cepted  with  unanimity.  The  spirit  of  the  body 
against  the  secessionists.  When  South  Carolina  was  described  as  that  of  a  sort  of  pleasant 
seceded,  Prentice  boldly  and  manfully  opposed  strife  observable  between  the  representatives 
the  efforts  of  the  Kentucky  disruptionists  to  of  the  two  late  branches,  to  see  which  should 
drag  their  State  into  secession ;  and  it  is  outdo  the  other  in  courtesy.  During  the  open- 
largely  owing  to  the  unswerving  fidelity  of  ing  proceedings,  a  telegram,  sending  greeting 
that  journal  that  their  success  was  not  con-  and  good  wishes,  was  received  from  the  Rev. 
summated.  Though  one  of  the  proprietorS|  David  Elliott,  D.  D.,  *^  Moderator  of  the  last 
Mr.  Prentice  was  never  the  entire  owner  of  the  General  Assembly  (1887)  immediately  preced- 
Louisville  Journal^  and  during  the  war  he  be-  ing  the  separation.''  The  numerous  diflScult 
came  embarrassed  in  his  finances,  in  part  owing  points  in  reorganizing  the  synods  and  boards 
to  his  unfortunate  habits,  and  the  controlling  of  the  two  assemblies  were  satisfactorily  ad- 
interest  in  the  paper  passed  into  the  hands  oi  justed.  A  rearrangement  of  the  synods  was 
those  who  were  less  vigorous  for  the  Union,  made  by  the  General  Assembly  itseJ£  The  re- 
but who  insisted  on  still  having  his  name  and  arrangement  of  the  presbyteries  was  left  to  be 
services  on  it.  For  a  short  time  he  withdrew  decided  upon  by  the  synods  in  which  Uiey  are 
from  the  editorial  charge  of  the  paper,  but  situated.  While  the  Old  Sdtiool  branch  had 
afterward  returned  to  it  as  a  regular  writer  supported  a  Board  of  Missions  of  its  own,  the 
for  its  columns,  though  not  the  responsible  New  School  branch  had  not  maintained  a  sep- 
editor.  He  never  was  as  prominent  in  its  arate  missionary  society,  but  had  oodperated 
pages  after  its  consolidation  with  the  Courier  with  other  denominations  in  the  support  of 
under  the  name  of  the  Louiiville  Courier^  the  American  Board  of  Oonmussioneis  for 
Journal.  The  change  in  the  control  of  the  Foreign  Missions.  The  reunion  made  it  neoes- 
paper,  the  loss  of  one  of  his  sons  who  fell  sary  to  give  the  support  of  the  united  Church 
m  battle,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Southern  army,  to  a  single  board,  involving  the  witiidrawal  of 
and  other  afflictions  and  trials,  rendered  his  Presbyterian  support  from  Uie  American  Board* 
declining  years  sad  and  sorrowful.     In  ad-  The  General  Assembly  decided  also  to  assume 
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the  charge  and  responsibility  of  a  part  of  the 
missions  of  the  American  Board,  and  the  fol* 
loving  plan  was  adopted : 

1.  That|  in  tho  judgment  of  this  opmmittee,  it  is 
desirable  as  well  as  important  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
MisaioDS  oaose  be  transferred  to  the  United  Presby- 
tezian  Churoh.  2.  That,  in  order  to  a  harmonious 
and  satisfactory  transfer  of  any  portion  of  these  mis* 
slons  to  the  Board  of  thePresoyterian  Church,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  leave  the  missionaries  now  connected 
with  such  missions  at  liberty  to  sustain  their  present 
eedeaiastioal  relattions  in  case  they  should  prefer  to 
do  so.  This  liberty  shall  bo  conceded  to  the  Con* 
greffational  missionaries  who  may  be  and  continue  in 
BQch  missions,  and  also,  in  ease  of  tho  formation  of 
presbyteries  in  the  foreign  field,  to  such  Presbyterian 
miiflionarios  as  maj  prefer  to  remain  members  of  the 
presbyteries  in  this  country  to  which  they  now  be- 
long. 8.  That  it  should  be  fully  understood  by  all 
parties  that  the  same  liberty,  thus  provided  for  in  the 
case  of  Congreeationfd  missionaries  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Assembly's  Board,  would  be  granted  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions to  such  Presbyterian  missionaries  as  may  still 
continue  with  the  missions  to  that  Board. 

The  matter  was  satis&ctorily  arranged  with 
the  American  Board.  The  theological  semi- 
naries were  differently  organized  in  the  two 
branches.  The  Old  School  seminaries  were 
nnder  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly :  the 
Kew  School  seminaries  were  in  the  hands  of 


trustees,  or  of  synods,  and  independent  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  two  systems  were 
harmonized  npon  a  plan  by  which  the  former 
New  School  seminaries,  while  they  retain  their 
governing  boards,  are  to  snbmit  their  pro- 
ceedings in  the  election  of  professors  to  the 
approval  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Board 
of  Freedmen's  Missions  was  reconstructed  by 
the  appointment  of  a  board  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers, so  classified  that  the  terms  of  one-third 
tile  members  shall  expire  each  year.  Five 
members  are  to  constitute  a  quorum.  This 
board  has  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Ohurch  in  behalf  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion of  the  South,  and  will  keep  its  offices  at 
Philadelphia.  A  new  Synod  of  China  was 
established;  it  includes  all  the  churches  in 
China,  Slam,  and  Japan. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Synod  of  China 
was  held  October  20th.  Twenty-four  mem- 
bers were  present,  including  nine  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, seven  native  ptustors,  seven  native 
elders,  and  one  foreign  elder,  representing  tlie 
three  presbyteries  of  Canton.  Two  other 
presbyteries  were  constituted.  The  churches 
number  eleven,  the  communicants  more  than 
six  hundred.  The  proceedings  were  conducted 
in  four  didects  or  languages.  The  reports  from 
this  synod  do  not  appear  on  the  statistical  table. 
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6TN0D& 


1.  Albany  (p.  8.) 

Jl.  AlbaayCN.S.) 

8.  Allemnr 

4.  Alto  Calflbrnia 

5.  Atlantic 

S.  Baltimore 

7.  Buffalo 

8.  C!hicaco 

9.  ChidnnatI  (O.  8.) 

10.  Cincinnati  (N.  S.) 

11.  Ctoneseo. 

IS.  Genera. ^ 

la.  Illinois  (O.  8.) 

14.  niinoie  (N.  SO 

15.  Indiana  (O.  S.) 

16.  IndUnaQ^.  8.) 

IT.  Iowa  fO.  8.) 

18.  Iowa  (IT.  8.) 

19.  Kanfas  (O.  S.) 

90.  Kansas  (N.  8.) 

SI.  Kentucky 

3S.  Mlcbi|i:an... 

S8.  Minnesoto 

SI  Missonri  (O.  S.) 

25.  Missouri  (N.  8.) 

SS.  Nashville 

ST.  New  Jersey 


Pmby. 
UfUi. 

MinU. 
Wm. 

Clraro's 

CoiDiniiti^ 
caati. 

6 

106 

77 

11,660 

6 

S3 

65 

8,17S 

6 

90 

114 

15.29S 

8 

82 

24 

1,689 

8 

SI 

54 

4,801 

6 

96 

1S8 

11,417 

4 

43 

88 

5,668 

6 

lOT 

111 

8,714 

6 

110 

122 

18,480 

4 

59 

46 

4,748 

6 

140 

106 

14,484 

6 

106 

87 

9,288 

6 

188 

ITl 

11,606 

4 

89 

108 

6,815 

6 

63 

89 

7,796 

4 

46 

61 

5,696 

5 

65 

105 

5,060 

7 

75 

H8 

8,768 

5 

48 

58 

2,08T 

8 

86 

40 

916 

6 

61 

126 

5,610 

9 

139 

185 

11,906 

4 

44 

6S 

S,604 

6 

70 

117 

6,281 

4 

4 

61 

9,402 

6 

19 

15 

860 

11 

S62 

816 

28,819 

SYNODS. 


28.  NewYork 

59.  New  York  and  New  Jer- 

ser 

80.  Nortaem  India. 

81.  Northern  Indiana 

89.  OUo  (O.  8.) 

88.  Ohio  (N.8.)....'. 

84.  Onondaga 

85.  Pacific 

86.  Pennsylvania 

87.  Peoria 

88.  Philadelphia 

89.  Pittshnre 

40.  St  Paul 

41.  Sandusky. 

48.  Southern  Iowa 

48.  Susquehanna 

44.  Tennessee 

45.  mica 

46.  Wabash. 

47.  West  Pennsylvania 

48.  Western  Beserve 

48.  Wheeling 

60.  WiscoBsIn  (O.  S.) 

51.  Wisconsin  (N.  6.) 

Total 


Prwby- 
terlM. 

Mini*. 
ton. 

Chon't 

11 

238 

107 

10 

807 

160 

4 

96 

18 

5 

68 

100 

6 

108 

147 

4 

58 

64 

4 

71 

64 

4 

42 

87 

6 

118 

96 

6 

107 

75 

8 

244 

224 

6 

121 

166 

8 

48 

68 

4 

42 

62 

5 

75 

114 

8 

84 

87 

8 

80 

40 

4 

77 

67 

4 

89 

68 

8 

80 

86 

5 

82 

79 

6 

114 

166 

8 

40 

51 

4 

48 

87 

259 

4,938 

4,626 

ComntinU 
can  la. 


24,303 

86,491 

421 

7,210 

12,708 
4,991 
7,888 
8,048 

17,984 
8,185 

82,896 

19,679 
2,964 
8,688 
5,029 
8,854 
2,741 
7,826 
9,635 
8,868 
6,301 

19,107 
8,037 
2,061 

446,661 


The  nnmber  of  candidates  for  the  ministry 
is  641 ;  oi  licentiates,  888 ;  the  total  number 
of  baptisms  was  26,698;  Sunday-school  mem- 
berships, 448,867. 

The  contributions  to  the  Boards,  etc.,  so  far 
as  reported,  were  as  follows :  Home  missions, 
$860,274;  foreign  missions,  (828,847;  educa- 
tion, 9246,898;  publication,  $42,040;  church 
erection,  $210,989;  ministerial  relief,  $68,882; 
freedmen,  $61,846;  General  Assembly,  $82,- 
646;  Congregational,  $6,416,166;  Miscellane- 
ous, $690,686.    Total,  $8,440,121. 


The  following  resolutions  were  offered  re- 
specting a  union  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Presbyterians : 

Wh£r€aB,  This  General  Assembly  believing  that 
the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  throughout 
our  entire  country  will  be  ^^radually  promoted  by 
healing  all  unnecesflaty  diyisions ;  and 
•  Wh^^eoi,  The  General  Assembly  denrea  the  sneedy 
establiahment  of  oordial  fVatemal  relations  with  the 
body  known  as  the  **  Southern  Presbyterian  Church," 
upon  terms  of  mutual  oonfidence,  respect,  and  Chris- 
tian honor  and  love ;  and 

Whereat  J  We  believe  that  the  texms  of  reunion  bo- 
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tween  the  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch 
at  the  North,  now  so  happily  consummated,  present 
an  auspioioos  opportunity  fbr  the  ao^justment  of  such 
rohitions :  therefore,  be  it 

JSe^ohtd^  That  a  oommittee  of  flvo  ministers  and 
four  ciders  be  appointed  by  this  Assembly  to  confer 
with  a  similar  oommittee,  if  it  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Assembly  now  in  session  in  the  city  of  Louis- 
vUle,  in  respect  to  opening  a  ftiendly  correspondence 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterian 
Churches,  and  that  the  result  of  such  conference  be 
reported  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1871. 

Bdtolved^  That,  with  a  view  to  the  ftirtherance  of 
the  object  contemplated  in  the  appointment  of  said 
oommittee,  this  Assembly  hereby  reaffirms  the  *^  Con- 
current Declaration*'  oi  the  two  Assemblies  which 
met  in  the  city  of  New  York  last  year,  namely: 
^*  That  no  rule  or  precedent  which  does  not  stand 
approved  by  both  bodies  shall  be  of  any  authority  in 
the  reunited  body,  except  in  so  far  as  such  rule  or 
precedent  may  anect  the  rights  of  property  founded 
thereon." 

Hesolved,  That  one  minister  and  one  elder  of  this 
oommittee,  appointed  by  this  Assembly,  be  desig- 
nated as  delegates  to  convey  to  the  Assembly  now  in 
session  at  Louisville  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  with 
our  Ghristiaa  salutation* 

The  committee  appointed  to  raise  the  me- 
morial contribntion  of  |5,000,000  among  the 
members  of  this  Oharoh  proposed  a  subscrip- 
tion for  $1,000,000  free-will  offerings  of  ten 
cents  each  week  for  fifty  weeks.  The  institu- 
tions designated  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
receive  aid  are,  theological  seminaries,  col- 
leges, and  chartered  schools;  literary  institu- 
tions for  the  raising  of  a  native  Gospel  min- 
istry in  heathen  lands ;  church  buildings  and 
parsonages;  hospitals  and  orphan  asylums; 
institutions  for  the  education  and  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  freedmen ;  the  establishment  of  a 
Permanent  Sustentatiou  Fund. 

IL   PBSSBTTBBIAJir  OnUBCH    IK  THB    UnITBD 

Statbs  (South). — ^The  General  Assembly  of 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  met  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  May  18th.  The  Rev.  Drs. 
Backus  and  Van  Dyke,  and  Mr.  William  E. 
Dodge,  delegates  from  the  Northern  Presby- 
terian Ohuroh,  presented  the  fraternal  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  that 
body,  ana  addressed  the  assembly,  stating  that 
they  came  not  to  ask  for  reunion,  not  to  ask 
for  immediate  correspondence,  but  to  ask  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  meet  a  similar 
committee  appointed  by  the  Northern  Assem- 
bly, and  confer  respecting  various  matters  and 
questions  of  jurisaiction  and  property-rights 
between  the  two  assemblies,  ana  secure,  if 
possible,  the  adjustment  of  all  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  on  a  basis  that  shall  be 
just  and  honorable  to  all  parties,  and  worthy 
of  Ohristian  men.  An  answer  was  given,  say- 
ing that  the  Southern  Church  does  not  approve 
of  union  with  the  i^orthern  Church,  because 
it  is  a  total  surrender  of  all  fundamental  doc- 
trines, and  embraces  all  shades  of  belief.  The 
Southern  Church  is  the  only  surviving  heir  of 
true,  unfailing  testimonies,  and  there  are  im- 
passable barriers  to  official  intercourse  between 
the  two  Churches.  The  pastoral  letter  sent 
out  to  the  churches  by  the  General  Assembly 
claimed  that,  whatever  obstructions  may  be  in 


the  way  of  fellowship,  they  were  not  created 
by  the  Southern  Church,  aud  that  they  could 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  placed  in  a  false 
position  before  the  world. 

The  rival  synods  in  Kentucky — that  which 
adheres  to  tiie  Northern  General  Assembly, 
and  that  which  belongs  to  the  Southern 
Church — appointed  committees  to  consult  and 
endeavor  to  agree  upon  some  plan  by  which 
the  disputed  questions  in  reference  to  Centre 
College  could  oe  a^'usted  satisfactorily.  The 
committees  have  had  several  friendly  confer- 
ences, but  have  not  been  able  to  unite  upon 
any  basis  of  settlement. 

The  statistics  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  for  tiie  year  ending  April  1, 1870,  were 
as  follows:  Synods,  11;  presbyteries,  65; 
ministers,  840;  churches,  1,469;  candidates, 
161;  licentiates,  53;  communicants,  82,014; 
baptisms,  5,084;  Sunday-school  scholars,  47,- 
817;  contributions:  sustentatiou,  $49,002;  for- 
eign missions,  $23,269  ;  education,  $84,209 ; 
publication,  $10,279 ;  presbyterial  purposes, 
$12,247;  congregational  purposes,  $676,432; 
miscellaneous  purposes,  $66,917.  Total,  $872,- 
855.  Two  hundred  and  six  churches  failed  to 
report  the  number  of  their  members. 

In.  United  Pbbsbttebian  Chubch  of  Nobth 
Amebioa. — ^The  ^^  narrative  of  the  State  of  the 
Church  "  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
this  body,  while  it  reports  the  Church  flourish- 
ing in  many  respects,  notes  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  ministers.  The  net  decrease  of  the 
year  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  ten.  Fifteen  died,  and  twelve 
were  dismissed  to  other  denominations.  The 
subject  of  union  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  been  under  advisement,  and  favorably  con- 
sidered. Committees  of  conference  upon  the 
subject,  representing  the  two  bodies,  were  to 
meet  at  Pittsburg  early  in  1871. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  ending  May,  1870, 
were  as  follows : 


SYNODS. 


New  York 

Fint  Synod  of  the  West 

Plttsbttrar 

Second  synod  of  the  West. . . 

Ohio 

niinois 

Kansas 

Iowa 

Presbyteries  not  in  Synods. . 


Total, 


Mini*. 

OpBfTt- 

BIlMlM 

ton. 

SuU'aa 

» 

96 

0 

88 

182 

6 

V 

117 

4 

09 

96 

1 

48 

88 

«  • 

88 

88 

9 

80 

8S 

10 

61 

76 

IS 

17 

8 

18 

tm 

739  i 

68 

18,9(71 
H888 

18,621 
7,789 
€,940 
6.680 

4,667 
765 

60,807 


The  number  of  licentiates  is  86 ;  atudaito, 
65;  baptisms,  4,498;  officers  and  teachers  in 
Sunday-schools,  6,820;  scholars,  48,227;  con- 
tributions for  home  missions,  $25,999 ;  foreign 
missions,  f40,079;  freedmen^s  minions,  $10,- 
066 ;  education,  $6,080 ;  publications,  $2,089 ; 
church  extension,  $14,806;  Assembly's  fand^ 
$1,605;  aged  ministers'  fund,  $1,805;  salary 
by  congregations,   $884,816;    congregational 

?urposes,  $264,155;  salary  by  Assembly,  $28,- 
81 ;   general  contributions^  $76,176.     Total, 
$812,558. 
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Mmions  to  Freedmen, — Stations,  4 ;  mission- 
aries and  teachers,  21 ;  pupils  in  Sundaj  and 
other  schools,  2,420 ;  communicants,  122 ;  ap- 
propriations for  1870-'7l,  $13,600.  Foreign 
Missions. — General  missions,  5;  mission  sta- 
tions, 19;  missionaries  and  helpers  in  active 
service,  28 ;  in  this  country,  26 ;  churches,  12; 
communicants,  281;  mission-schools,  19;  pu- 
pils, 1,619 ;  native  teachers  and  catechists,  63; 
native  ordained  ministers,  2 ;  native  licentiates, 
2 ;  preparing  for  the  ministry,  18 :  appropria- 
tions for  the  year,  $63,500.  Theological  Sem- 
inaries^  5 ;  students.  85 ;  colleges,  2 ;  students, 
625 ;  value  of  theological  seminaries  and  col- 
leges, $420,000 ;  presbyterial  schools  or  acade- 
mies, 2. 

rv.  St^od  op  the  Refobhed  Pbesbtte- 
'Bixs  Chuboh. — ^The  annual  meeting  of  this 
body  was  held  at  New  York,  and  closed  on  the 
4th  of  June.  The  Synod  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  attend  the  Anti-secret  Society  Conven- 
tion at  CincinnatL  The  following  are  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  Synod : 


PRESBYTERIES. 


New  York.. 
Philadelphia 
Rocheater... 
Pittsburg.... 

Lakes 

Ohio 

Illinoia 

Iowa 


Coiigr»> 

M!&b> 

Comauni- 

gaUMu. 

tm. 

Mata. 

17 

8 

S,S99 

5 

4 

716 

6 

6 

ce9 

18 

8S 

1,933 

11 

0 

7S8 

8 

6 

600 

9 

10 

980 

18 

19 

943 

87 

86 

8,ffn 

SsndAy-School 
S^olan. 

1,728 
No  report. 
No  report, 
849 
985 
No  report 
No  report. 
No  report. 


The  number  of  baptisms  was  479.  The  con- 
tributions were :  for  foreign  missions,  $7,965.- 
10;  home  missions,  $4;,146.09;  freedmen^s 
mission,  $2,859.21 ;  theological  seminary,  $8,- 
062.80 ;  church  buildings,  $28,855.09 ;  pastors^ 
salaries,  $59,442.66 ;  all  other  purposes,  $40,- 
311.61. 

Y.  General  Synod  ov  the  Reformed 
Pbesbttebian  Chuech. — This  body  met  at 
Cincinnati  in  May.  On  the  25th  of  that  month 
it  resolved  that  union  with  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  is  not  desirable,  and  rejected  the 
terms  agreed  upon  by  the  committees  appoint- 
ed to  confer  on  the  subject.  The  vote  was  27 
for  rejection,  10  for  the  report.  The  list  of 
ministers  and  licentiates  of  this  Church  num- 
bers 41. 

VI.  Associate  Befobmed  Synod  op  the 
SoTTTH. — The  organ  of  this  body  (the  Associate 
Reformed  Preshyteriany  Due  West,  South  Car- 
olina) reports,  for  1870,  67  ministers,  7  proba- 
tioners, and  6.  theological  students.  It  shows 
by  comparative  tables  that  the  period  of  great- 
est and  most  regular  increase  in  the  number 
of  ministers  was  from  1842  to  1852.  Since 
1868  (when  there  were  67  ministers,  6  proba- 
tioners, and  4  students)  there  has  been  a 
decided  falling  off.  Since  1842,  17  of  the  min- 
isters have  died,  and  26  have  left  this  church 
to  join  other  churches,  of  whom  22  became 
connected  with  the  Old  School  (probably 
Southern)  Presbyterians,  and  4  joined  the  Uni- 


ted Presbyterians,  N'orth.  Except  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Kentucky  Presbytery,  only  one  of 
.the  26  ministers  who  left  this  church  took  his 
confiregation  with  him. 

YII.  CumbeelandPbesbttebianChtjbch. — 
The  100  presbyteries  of  this  Church  report 
1,116  ministers,  195  licentiates,  and  222  candi- 
dates are  reported  from  about  two-thirds  of 
the  presbyteries.  Fifty-five  presbyteries  re- 
port 48,414  communicants,  21  presbyteries  re- 
port 451  congregations.  It  is  believed  that 
full  returns  from  all  the  presbyteries  would 
show  the  number  of  communicants  to  be  about 
80,000.  There  are  25  synods.  The  number 
of  churches  is  about  2,000.  The  year  ending 
with  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1870  was  one  of  great  prosperity  with  this  de- 
nomination. It  is  estimated  that  about  10,000 
communicants  were  added. 

Yin.  Pbebbytebians  in  Canada. — ^A  com- 
mittee, of  conference  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  British  America  met  at  Montreal, 
Canada,  September  28th,  to  consider  the  expe- 
diency and  practicability  of  union.  The  Synod 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  the  Synod  of  the  same  church  in  No- 
va Scotia,  Kew  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  Newfoundland,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  lower  Provinces,  were  represented  by 
delegates.  The  committees  of  the  various 
churches  first  conferred  separately,  and  each 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  obsta- 
cle to  union  in  principle,  and  that  union  is 
expedient  and  practicable.  The  discussions 
afterward  in  joint  committee  were  cordial  and 
pleasant.  A  paper  recommending  union,  with 
a  proposed  basis,  was  adopted  for  circulation 
among  the  churches.  The  two  most  important 
articles  of  the  basis  were:  1.  That  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
being  the  infallible  word  of  God,  are  the  su- 
preme standard  of  faith  and  manners.  2.  That 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  shall  be 
the  subordinate  standard  of  this  Church,  it  be- 
ing understood — ^1.  That  full  liberty  of  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  power  and  duty  of  the 
civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  reli^on,  as  set 
forth  in  said  Confession,  be  allowed;  and  2. 
That  the  use  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  be  en- 
joined as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  doc- 
trine for  the  instruction  of  the  people. 

IX.  Scotch  Pbesbyteeians. — ^The  Presbyte- 
rian Churches  of  Scotland  have  been  agitated 
on  the  subject  of  union.  A  proposition  by 
Dr.  Candlish,  that  the  union  of  unestablished 
bodies  should  be  effected  on  the  basis  of  the 
standard,  leaving  the  dogma  about  the  relation 
of  the  civil  magistrate  to  religion  an  open 
question,  excited  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  free 
church  opposed  to  union,  and  led  to  the  or- 
ganization of  a  defensive  association.  The 
opposition  to  the  union  was  active  and  ener- 
getic, and  has  succeeded  in  interposing  obsta- 
cles which  as  yet  prove  effectual.    The  various 
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Eresbjteries  which  havo  voted  on  the  snbject  1,000  francs  and  suffered  a  month's  imprison- 

ave,  however,  returned  favorable  responses,  ment  for  the  publication  of  a  political  pamphlet 

The  churches  concerued  in  the  movement  are  •  entitled  ^*  Les  Anciens  Partis.''    Babseqnent- 

the  Free  Ohurch,  with  nine  hundred  cong^ga-  I7  he  attached  himself  to  the  CowrrieT  du 

tlons ;  the  United  Presbyterian  Ohurch,  with  Jbimaneks^  and  here  again  developed  his  talent 

six  hundred  congregations;  and  the  smaller  for  smooth,  keen  sarcasm,  and  delighted  its 

bodj*  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterians.     The  readers  while  exasperating  the  Grovemment 

leaders  of  the  Established  Ohurch  have  been  officials,  who  found  themselves  wounded  bj  a 

interested  observers  of  these  proceedings,  and  weapon  whose  delicate  edge  and  rapid  plav 

have  labored  to  win  the  Free  Ohurch  to  effect  rendered  it   perceptible  only  by  its  effects, 

a  union  with  them,  or,  if  this  failed,  to  make  The  paper  for  many  years  vibrated  between 

their  own  church  a  party  in  a  union  of  all  the  wammgs,  suspensions,  and  fitful  issaes^  and 

Presbyterian  Ohurch es.  finally,  in  August,  1806,  was  suppressed.  Twice 

X.  iBisH  Pbesbttebians. — ^The  Irish  Pres-  during  his  editorial  career,  in  1863  and  1869, 
byterians  have  been  arranging  the  financial  M.  Pr^vost-Paradol  became  a  candidate  for 
measures  which  became  necessary  for  the  sup-  the  suffrages  of  the  electors  of  Paris  and  its 
port  of  their  church  after  the  withdrawal  of  vicinity,  to  a  seat  in  the  Oorps  L^gislatii^  but 
the  Regium  Donum,  under  the  provisions  of  both  times  he  was  signallj  nnsnccessfol,  the 
the  church-disestablishment  act.  The  General  whole  power  of  the  Government  being  arrayed 
Assembly  were  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  commu-  against  him,  wtiile  the  Republicans  regarded 
tation,  which  by  the  terms  of  the  Government  him  as  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  snit  their 
would  secure  every  minister  in  the  church  views.  Disheartened  by  these  failures,  be  de- 
forty  pounds  sterling  during  each  year  of  his  dared  in  his  journal  that  be  should  never 
life.  A  snstentation  fhnd  was  also  established,  again  attempt  the  defence  of  universal  suf- 
and  the  liberality  of  the  church  was  appealed  irage.  When,  in  January,  1870,  Louis  Kapoleon, 
to,  to  place  it  npon  a  secure  foundation.  This  driven  to  stake  all  upon  his  last  card,  gave  to 
church  has  126,000  members,  with  an  annual  France  the  shadow  instead  of  the  snbstance 
income  from  the  British  Government  of  £94,-  of  a  liberal  and  constitutional  government,  and 
000.  It  reports  1,094  Sunday-schools,  8,050  called  the  whilom  Republican,  Ollivier,  to  the 
teachers,  and  16,850  scholars.  premiership,  he  sought  to  placate  still  fhrther 

PRfiVOST-PARADOL,  Luonw  Anatolb,  a  the  Liberals  by  drawing  away  others  of  their 

French  Republican  publicist  and  diplomatist,  able  men  in  the  toils  of  official  station.    He 

bom  at  Paris,  August  8, 1829 ;  died  by  his  own  made  overtures,  through  Ollivier,  to  his  old 

hand  during  an  attack  of  temporary  insanity,  enemy  Pr^^vost-Paradol,  to  represent  his  Got- 

in  Washington,  D.  0.,  July  20, 1870.  His  father  emment   in  a  diplomatic   capacity,   and   so 

was  an  officer  in  the  French  Army,  and  his  adroitly  was  the  bait  offered  by  the  Premier, 

mother,  Mile.  Paradol,  an  actress  of  distinc-  that  the  Liberal  journalist,  at  first  surprised^ 

tion  in  the  Classical  Theatre  of  the  Rue  Riche-  at  length  listened  with  but  £gdnt  disapproval 

lieu.  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  old  frien^  who 

The  son  studied  at  the  Bourbon  Oollege,  insisted  that  he  might  by  taking  office  fhrther 
gaining  many  prizes,  and  entered  the  ^^le  the  cause  of  liberal  government,  and  at  last 
yhrmaley  where  he  remained  until  1851,  ob-  consented  somewhat  reluctantly  to  become 
taining  the  prize  for  elo(^uenco  given  by  the  French  ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
Academic  Fran^aise  for  his  ^^filoge  de  Bemar-  When  his  nomination  was  announced,  his  Lib- 
dine  St.-Pierre.''  In  August,  1855,  he  took  eral  friends  did  not  at  first  believe  that  he 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Letters,  was  appointed  would  accept  the  appointment  at  the  hands  of 
to  the  chair  of  French  Literature  by  the  Fac-  a  government  which  he  had  for  years  lashed 
ulty  of  Aix,  and  in  1856  became  one  of  the  so  unsparingly,  and,  when  at  last  they  were 
editors  of  the  Journal  des  DlbaU,  In  1860  he  convinced  mat  he  had  consented,  they  de- 
was  attached  for  some  months  to  the  Presse^  nonnced  him  with  great  and  undeserved  bitter- 
but  very  soon  returned  to  the  DSbats.  In  the  ness.  That  the  step  was  an  unwise  one  there 
capacity  of  a  Journalist  he  had  the  peculiar  is  no  doubt,  and  none  subsequently  was  more 
art  of  suggestlveness,  of  Carefully  wording  his  conscious  of  it  than  himself;  but  that  he 
views  so  that,  while  implying  a  good  deal,  the  entered  npon  it  from  any  nnworthy  motives, 
censors  of  the  press,  ever  watchful  for  any  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence.  !Bis  nature 
thing  like  treason  against  the  ruling  power,  was  an  intensely  sensitive  one,  and  he,  no 
were  unable  to  find  tangible  evidence  warrant-  doubt,  honestly  believed  that  he  might  be  of 
ing  conviction.  He  managed  to  keep  just  service  to  France  by  representing  her  at  the 
within  the  prescribed  bounds,  though  never  capital  of  a  nation  for  whom  he  had  mani- 
losing  sight  of  the  great  needs  of  France — ^firee  fested  the  strongest  and  heartiest  sympathy 
speech  and  tree  institutions.  Unable  to  find  dnring  its  recent  gigantic  struggle  for  a  na- 
specific  occasion  for  overt  act^  the  journal  tional  existence.  Yet  he  was  seriously'  de- 
finally  received  a  private  intimation  from  the  pressed  by  the  attacks  of  his  old  friends.  He 
Government  that  the  premier-Paris  of  that  left  Bres^  France,  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  at 
paper  must  no  longer  oe  contributed  by  M.  that  time  there  were  no  intimations  of  the 
Prcvost-Paradol.    In  June,  1860,  he  was  fined  coming  storm  of  war,  which  was  so  soon  to 
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end  in  the  overthrow  of  the  imperial  dynasty.  Hadrid.  This  good  fortune  was,  however,  of 
Bnt,  two  days  after  his  arrival  in  New  York,  short  duration.  Having  undertaken  to  sup- 
war  was  declared  with  Germany.  From  this  press  an  insurrection  in  Barcelona,  he  em- 
moment  a  gloom  which  he  could  not  shake  off  ployed  his  troops  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep 
settled  upon  his  spirit,  he  reproached  himself  Oatialonia  in  revolt  for  an  entire  year.  This 
that  he  had  accepted  office,  felt  that  he  was  rendered  him  unpopular,  and  he  was  disgraced 
unfitted  for  the  great  responsibilities  which  by  the  Queen,  who  was  adverse  to  him  on  ac- 
the  war  would  throw  upon  him,  and  at  length  count  of  his  liberal  sentiments.  In  October  of 
in  the  early  morning  of  the  20th  of  July,  in  a  the  same  year  he  was  tried  for  high-treason, 
fit  of  temporary  insanity,  put  an  end  to  his  and  complicity  in  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
existence.  Narvaez.    He  vindicated  himself  successfully 

M.  Pr^vost-Paradol  was  elected  in  April,  fromthelatteraocusation,  but  was  found  guilty 
1865,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  as  a  of  treason,  and  was  sentenced  to  six  years'  im- 
successor  of  M.  Ampere,  and  was  publicly  re-  prisonment.  In  six  months,  however,  he  was 
ceived  by  M.  Guizot  in  March,  1866.  Besides  released  through  the  influence  of  his  mother, 
the  books  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and,  for  the  nine  years  following,  remained 
his  published  works  were:  "Review  of  Uni-  aloof  from  publio  life.  In  1858,  on  the  out- 
versal  History,"  1854,  and  many  editions  since ;  break  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  he  availed 
"The  Place  of  the  Family  in  Education,"  1857,  himself  of  it  to  regain  his  former  notoriety, 
a  work  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Moral  He  joined  the  Ottoman  anny,  on  the  Danube, 
Sciences ;  **  On  Liberty  of  Worship  in  France,"  and  rendered  valuable  service  at  Ottenizta,  and 
1858;  "Essays  on  Politics  and  Literature,"  at  the  vigorous  defence  of  Silistria.  He  re- 
three  series,  1859, 1862,  and  1868 ;  "  On  Par-  turned  the  following  year  to  Spain,  and  pub- 
liamentary  Government ;  the  Decree  of  the  lished  an  account  of  his  military  experience  in 
24th  of  November,"  1860 ;  "  Two  Letters  on  the  East,  together  with  an  historictd  essay  on 
the  Reform  of  the  Penal  Code,"  1862 ;  "  Elisa-  the  Turkish  Empire. 

beth  and  Henry  FV.,"  1862 ;  "Some  Pages  of  Prim  now  returned  to  political  life,   and 

Contemporaneous  History,"  four  series,  1862,  served  in  the  Oortes  until  the  hostilities  against 

1864,  and  1866;  "Studies  on  the  French  Mor-  Morocco^  in  1850,  called  him  to  the  field.    In 

alists,"  1864;  "New  France,"  1868,  a  work  this  war  he  was  at  first  in  command  of  a  divi- 

which  attracted  great  attention.    He  was  also  sion  of  reserved  troops,  but  subsequently  per- 

one  of  the  Oommittee  of  Five,  appointed  by  formed  a  brilliant  part  in  various  battles,  and 

the  French  Academy  in  1867,  to  saperintend  a  notably  at  Marabout.    He  received  for  his  ser- 

ne  w  edition  of  the  "  Historical  Dictionary  of  vices  tiie  title  of  Marquis  de  los  Castillejos,  and 

the  French  Langpiage."  was  made  Grandee  of  Spain  in  January,  1861. 

PRIM,  Don  Juan,  Oount  de  Reus,  Marquis  His  next  important  act  was  to  join,  in  1862. 

de  los  Castillejos,  a  Spanish  general,  statesman,  the  French  and  English  in  Mexico,  at  the  head 

diplomatist,  and   revolutionist.  Marshal   and  of  a  division  of  Spanish  troops.    However,  on 

Grandee  of  Spain,  Oaptain-General    of  the  discovering  Napoleon's  designs,  he  refused,  on 

Armies  of  Spain,  Minister  of  War,  and  Pres-  his  own  responsibility,  to  coCperate  in  the  in- 

ident  of  the  Council,  bom  at  Reus  (Catalo-  vasion,  reSmbarked  his  troops  at  Vera  Cru2, 

nia),  December  6, 1814;  assassinated  in  Madrid,  and  transferred  them  to  Cuba.    Thence  he 

December  81, 1870.    He  entered  the  army  at  came  to  this  country,  visited  the  Army  of 

an  early  age,  and  made  his  first  campaign  as  an  the  Potomac,  and  sailed  from  New  York  in  July 

officer  in  the  civil  war  which  followed  the  ac-  for  Spain,  where  his  conduct  in  Mexico  was 

cession  of  Isabella  II.  to  the  throne  of  Spain  in  approved  by  the    Government  and    Cortes. 

1883.    He  supported  the  cause  of  the  Queen-  I^m  was  soon  again  involved  in  revolutionary 

mother,  Maria  Christina,  at  that  time  Regent,  movements,  and  toward  the  close  of  1865  had 

and  was  in  1887  promoted  to  the  fank  of  organized  a  formidable  conspiracy,  having  as 

colonel.    Whefl  she  fled  from  Spain  he  associ-  one  of  its  objects  the  union  of  Spain  and  Por- 

atcd  himself  with  the  party  of  rrogresistas  in  lugaL  under  the  Portuguese  king.    He  gave  the 

their  opposition  to  the  government  of  Espar-  signal  for  revolt  on  January  8,  1866,  and  was 

tero,  and,  having  been  accused  of  complicity  in  sustained  by  many  regiments  in  Aragon  and 

the  insurrection  of  Saragossa  in  1842,  he  took  Catalonia.    The  Government,  on  its  part,  took 

re^ge  in  France,  where  he  assisted  the  Queen-  active  measures  against  the  insurgents,  and 

mother  in  her  intrigues  to  bring  about  a  resto-  Prim,  accompanied  by  about  fifty  officers,  with 

ration.     In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Cortes  some  hundred  soldiers,  was  forced  to  fly  into 

from  Barcelona,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  Portugal.    He  addressed  from  Lisbon  an  appeal 

headed  an  insurrection  in  his  native  city  of  to  the  Spaniards,  and  was,  in  consequence, 

Reus,    whence   he  was  speedily   driven  by  compelled  to  leave  the  country.    He  went  to 

one  of  Espartero's  officers,  and  took  refuge  London,  but  the  following  year  he  returned  to 

in  Barcelona.    The  revolution  of  1848  resulting  Spain  to  take  part  in  another  revolt    This 

in  the  overthrow  of  Espartero,  placed  the  movement  proved  abortive,  and  Prim,  with  the 

Queen-mother  in  power,  and  Prim  was  re-  principal  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  had  to 

warded  with  the  rank  of  general,  the  title  of  return  to  England.    Fortune  soon  turned  in 

Count  de  Reus,  and  the  post  of  Governor  of  favor  of  the  veteran  conspirator.    The  discon- 
VoL.  X.— 40  ▲ 
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tent  with  Qaeen  Isabella's  Goremment  culmi-  the  matter,  at  length  gave  encouragement  to 

nated  in  the  revolution  of  September  17, 1868,  the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohen- 

and  two  days  later  Prim  and  Serrano  were  at  zoUem.     This  step,  which   precipitated  the 

Cadiz,  ready  to  sustain  the  insurgents.     The  Franco-German  War,  failed  by  the  withdrawal 

scenes  of  this  memorable  uprising  foUowed  in  of  the  prince,  and  Spain  became  tranquil  and 

rapid  succession ;  the  defection  of  the  royal  passive  in  presence  of  the  remarkable  events 

troops  became  general,  and  Serrano  entered  occurring  around  her.    Prim  continued  to  dis- 

Madrid  on  the  8d  of  October,  and  was  received  play  great  energy  in  sending  reinforcements 

with  enthusiasm.     Another  ovation  awaited  to  Cuba,  and  steadily  opposed  all  propositions 

Prim.    On  the  7th  he  entered  the  city  escorted  involving  the  surrender  of  that  isl^d.    In  the 

by  deputations  from  all  parts,  together  with  autumn  of  1870  he  succeeded  in  securing  the 

the  troops,  sailors,  and    civic  boKlies.     The  acceptance  by  the  Duke  of  Aosta  of  the  crown 

crowds  in  the  streets  were  immense,  and  it  of  Spain,  and  procured  the  approval  of  the 

took  upward  of  four  hours  for  the  procession  Cortes  for  that  measure.    But  the  good  for- 

to  pass  through  the  streets.     General  Prim  tune  which  had  attended  him   through    so 

made  a  speech  from  the  balcony  of  the  office  many  dangers  failed  him.    While  proceeding 

of  the  ministry,  and  laid  stress  upon  the  inti-  from  .the  Cortes  to  his  residence,  some  indi- 

mate  unity  existing  between  him  and  Serrano,  viduals  in  the  CaUe  Alcala  (subsequently  ascer- 

and  urged  the  necessity  of  union  and  tran-  tained  to  have  been  bravos  or  assassins  hired 

qnillity.      At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  by  the  Carlist  leaders)  fired  into  his  carriage, 

General  Prim  embraced  Serrano,  exclaiming  wounding  both  the  general  and  his  adjutant 

aloud,   "Down  with  the  Bourbons  I  ^'    This  Seven  of  the  eight  balls  embedded  in    his 

was  received  by  all  the  people  with  unanimous  shoulder  were  extracted,  and  he  suffered  the 

applause.    In  the  evening  Madrid  was  mag-  loss  of  two  fingers.    But  his  nervous  system 

nincently  illuminated.  proved  unequal  to  the  shock,  and  his  death 

Immediately  after  the  success  of  the  revolu-  speedily  ensued, 

tion  a  Centrid  Junta  was  elected,  which  called  PRUSSIA,*  a  kingdom  in  Europe.    King, 

upon  Marshal  Serrano  to  organize  a  ministry.  William  I.,  bom  March  22,  1797;  succeeded 

(General  Prim  was  made  Minister  of  War,  and  his  brother  Frederick  William  IV.,  on  Feb- 

was  the  leading  character  in  the  negotiations  rnary  2,  1861.    Heir-apparent,  Frederick  Wil- 

for  recognition  abroad,  and  the  arduous -duties  liaro,  bom  October  18,  1881.    The  ministry, 

attending  the  establishment  of  order  at  home,  in  1870,  was  composed  as  foUows :  Count  Otto 

Every  important  occurrence  in  the  political  von  Bismarck-Schdnhausen,  Presidency  and 

history  of  Spain  since  the  triumph  of  the  rev-  Foreign  Affairs  (appointed  in  1862) ;   Gamp- 

olution  might  be  recited  as  part  of  General  hausen,  Finance  (1869) ;   General  von  Roon, 

Prim's  career.    His  authority  was  virtually  War  (1859)  and  l^avy  (^861) ;  Von  Itzenplitz, 

absolute  in  all  the  important  affairs  which  de-  Commerce  and  Public  Works  (1862) ;  Dr.  von 

volved  upon  the  new  Government.    Revolts  Mdhler,  Worship,   Instruction,    and  Medical 

took  place  in  December,  1868,  in  Cadiz  and  Affairs  (1862) ;  Dr.  Leonhardt,  Justice  (1867) ; 

Malaga,  but  were  speedily  suppressed  by  the  Von  Selchow,  Agriculture  (1862) ;  F.  Count 

Government  troops.      On  the  18th  of  that  zu  Enlenburg,  Interior  (1862).  Ambassador  of 

month  Spain  elected  members  of  the  Cortes  by  the  United  States  at  Berlin,  QeorgQ  Bancroft 

universal  suffrage,  and  soon  all  claimants  to  (1867) ;  Prussian  ambassador  in  WashingtOD, 

the  Spanish  crown  were  eamestly  assuring  the  Baron  von  Gerolt.  Area,  185,806  square  miles; 

Spaniards  of  their  readiness  to  accept  it.    The  population,  in  1867,  24,089,668. 

revolt  in  Cuba,  which  immediately  followed  According  to  the  budget  for  the  year  1870, 

the  triumph  of  the  revolution  at  home,  proved  the  revenue  oonsisted  of: 

also  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  Mmister  tmm. 

of  War  and  his  associates.    The  restoration  of    BecetptB  from  State  domAini 9,880,09 

order  at  home,  however,  proceeded  success-    Direct  tazM     "    **'**" * ^Solooo 

fully,  and  on  February  18,  1869,  the  Constitu-  Indirect  Uxea.'.* .*.".'.' .■*.*.*.**.'.*.'.*.'.'.'.'.!!!."!!'.!*.!.".   uSosloio 

ent  (3ortes  assembled.    It  adopted  the  Oonsti-  fj^^^tSiof Mkrttfme diiliie^::::;:::^           ^^ 

tution  now  m  force,  by  which,  with  Pnm's    BankofPnuiU ./.,,.../,    Moo^ooo 

earnest  acquiescence,  an  hereditary  monarchy    Jpnt  •  •  v  w ;  v;;  v •  •       9XLfln 

wa»  decLvred  to  be  the  permanent  form  of  ^Sa^S^^^S^i;,\\\V:"-::::       S;S? 

government   This  was  followed  by  Bepubhcaa        *'  ''       extiaordinaxy tJBSjM 

demonstrations,  and  a  plot  for  the  assassination  j  ,^^^^  lOnlstrT  of  Finaoce             siLnrRgT 

of  Prim  and  Serrano.    The  suppression  of  the  wiiWB,wt 

domestic  disturbances  and  negotiations  for  a    ¥]^?  f'*^  "f^^^'^,* ai,06B,4S5 

king  occupied  the  QouncU  of  Ministers  the  chiSlSiJJto^VBato^'^^                         "'SJSo 

jn'eater  put  of  1869.     In  September,  General    Yarioiui aoB^]66 

The"'ciSvS^S::LdSL?oSa?i  ^To...M.out,.or<^,^^aro..t^..7i^ 

continued  to  be  the  leading  sulject  of  interest  ' 

at  the  commencement  of  the  past  year.    Gen-  ^?^I  «»le8la8tlcai  sutistics  and  deuita  of  commeree 

eral  Prim,  who  was  regarded  as  dictator  in  2l2}S^"try,^Ai™cAHAHinrALCTc«,P^iAfori«8 
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Brought  forward 164,508,8W 

8.  Ministry  of  State 88,117 

C        "        •*  Justice 18,998,900 

«.       "        "Interior 910,095 

a        **         "Agricaltnro 968,959 

7.       "        ^'  Worship,  Instmctlon,  and  Medi- 
cal Aibirs » 190,471 

Trom  the  HobeiuoUem  districts 102,514 

Qntnd  Total  of  reycnao 169,964,471 

The  expenditures  summed  up  as  follows : 


Charges    on    taz-lery   and    other 

branches  of  revenue 

I>otatlons,  interest  on  poblie  debt 
and  expenses  of  both  Honses  of 

Depntles 

Ministry  of  State 

"  Forel|(n  Afllairs 

"  Finance 

"  Commerce 

»*  Justice 

"  the  Interior 

"  Agrlcnlture 

"       "  worship,    Instruction, 

and  Medical  Allkln . . 

Administration  of  HohenxoUem. .. 


(4 
44 
44 

U 
44 


OrdlBwy. 


58,807,077 


98,489,510 

884,914 

47.600 

31,196,634 

9,889,686 

17,188,886 

8,460,819 

9,887,892 

6,958,694 
216,415 


ToUI 102,909,860 

Total  expenditure 

"     revenue 


Snrphia  rerenue 

From  which  must  be  deducted  for  extraordi- 
nary expenditures  not  otherwise  prorided 
for 


ISTet  surplus  revenue. 


Extmordl* 


14,000 

80,000 

1,078,060 

8,189,409 

518,688 

959,872 

190,880 

688,070 
10,099 


5,848,699 
lQ8,10t872 
109,904,471 


160,000 


The  gross  proceeds  of  taxes  collected  by  the 
Nortli-German  Oonfederation,  the  net  propor- 


tion of  which  for  Prussia  figures  in  the  budget 
of  revenue  under  the  head  of  indirect  taxes, 
amounted  to  48,847,828  thalers,  as  follows: 
Import  duties,  17,680,840  thalers;  tax  on  beet- 
sugar,  7,228,560  thalers;  salt-tax,  6,722,510 
thalers;  Uquor-tax,  10,184,040  thalers;  malt- 
tax,  1,929,600  thalers;  tobacco-tax,  104,578 
thalers;  stamp-duty,  547,200  thalers.  The 
amount  expended  for  interest  on  the  railroad 
debt,  and  for  amortization  of  the  same,  con- 
sisted of  10,228,511  thalers;  expenditure  for 
administration  of  railroads,  21,891,900  thalers; 
total,  82,115,411  thalers.  The  contribution  to 
the  expenditures  of  the  North-German  Con- 
federation amounted  to  18,851,468  thalers; 
payment  of  pensions,  4k848,657  thalers,  and 
amount  of  postage  on  official  documents,  719,- 
565  thalers.  The  interest-bearing  public  debt 
amounted  to  481,568,292  thalers;  the  non- 
interest-bearinff  debt  to  20,958,982  thalers; 
making  a  total  of  452,517,224  thalers.  The 
amount  required  for  interest  and  commission 
was  estimated  at  17,422,821  thalers ;  for  amor- 
tization, 8,666,141  thalers;  for  rents,  485,721 
thalers;  for  expenditure  on  the  non-interest- 
bearing  debt,  6,000  thalers ;  for  administration, 
117,916  thalers:  for  interest  and  amortization 
of  the  Hohenzollem  debt,  11,489  thalers ;  total 
amount  required,  26,660,089  thalers. 

(For  the  statistics  of  the  army  and  navy, 
merchant-nayy,  and  commerce,  see  Gebmant.) 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  various 
Prussian  ports  was,  1869,  as  follows : 


Number  of  tosbcIs.  . . . 
Under  Prussian  flaj{. . 
Steamers 


VmmIs  wlOi  cwga 


84,074  of  1,858,867  lasts. 
95,868  of    696,687     " 
8,889  of    884,817 


ti 


VMMb  in  ballMt. 


18,808  Of  841,960  lasts. 
10,988  of  106,595     '' 
098  of  08394     *' 


CLKABXD. 


VtiMk  wlUi  cargo. 


83,798  Of  1,169,990  lasts. 
94,488  of    608,168    " 
8,496  of    498,961     '* 


Veudi  la  ballut. 


17,899  of  585,941  lasts. 
19,866  of  265,945     " 
468  of  65,678 


II 


Total  number  of  vessels  entered,  48,782,  to- 
gether of  1,700,107  lasts ;  total  number  of  ves- 
sels cleared,  60,121,  together  of  1,698,861  lasts. 
One  last  =  4,000  pounds. 

Daring  the  Peace  Conference  at  Vienna,  on 
October  80,  1864,  the  grand-duchy  of  Lauen- 
borg  was  ceded  by  Denmark  to  Austria  and 
Prussia.  By  the  Treaty  of  Gastein,  in  1865, 
the  grand-duchy  was  transferred  to  Prussia,  in 
consideration  of  a  sum  of  indemnification  paid 
to  Austria.  The  King  of  Prussia  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country  on  September  15,  1865, 
assuming  the  title  of  Duke  of  Lauenburg. 
Area,  453  square  miles ;  population,  in  1867, 
49,978.  Kevenue,  according  to  the  budget  for 
1870,  875,000  thalers;  expenditures,  884,000 
thalers. 

During  the  regular  session  of  the  Diet,  in 
January  and  February,  the  financial  question 
formed  the  principal  point  for  discussion  and 
deliberation.  Considerable  animosity  was  ex- 
cited by  the  fact  that  the  late  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance had  charged  the  budget  with  an  item  of 
720,000  thalers  for  interest  on  a  loan  which 
the  Diet  had  authorized  to  be  contracted  in 


five  successive  years  in  equal  instalments,  the 
annual  interest  on  which  would  have  amount- 
ed to  120,000  thalers.  The  minister,  in  order 
to  meet  pressing  demands  on  the  exchequer, 
had  contracted  the  entire  loan  at  once,  thus 
creatinff  a  claim  against  the  financial  depart- 
ment of  600,000  thalers  above  the  sum  which 
had  been  authorized  by  the  Diet.  After  a  very 
excited  debate  on  the  question  at  issue,  the  Diet 
demanded  an  explanation  of  the  unwarrant- 
able act,  when  M.  Oamphausen,  Minister  of 
Finance  and  successor  to  M.  Yon  der  Heydt, 
was  forced  to  admit  that  the  regular  course 
had  been  abandoned  in  this  instance  in  order 
to  meet  the  most  pressing  exigencies.  When 
pressed  to  a  final  decision  of  the  matter,  the 
Diet  rejected  the  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  an  overwhelming  minority.  Meeting 
with  simDar.proofs  of  a  decided  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition, the  Government  at  last  submitted  a  prop- 
osition to  acUoum.  This  was  objected  to  by 
the  upper  branch  of  the  Legislature,  when  the 
Government  resorted  to  the  extreme  measure 
of  closing  the  Diet,  on  the  12th  of  February. 
Tlie  closing  speech  from  the  throne  contained 
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the  remark  that  it  had  been  the  desire  of  the  the  pablio  debt ;  partly  to  the  circumstance 

GoYernment,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  to  that  the  war  had  not  created  as  serious  distnrb- 

give  additional  secnritj  to  the  rather  preca-  anoes  in  his  particular  branch  of  the  govern- 

rlous  condition  of  financial  affairs,  and  to  come  ment,  as  had  been  anticipated.    The  amonnt 

to  an  understanding  with  the  representatives  demanded  for  general  political  purposes  was 

of  the  nation  concerning  various  important  granted  on  the  spot,  together  wim  several 

legislative   reforms.      The   King    thankfully  other  items  of  the  budget.    In  the  course  of 

acknowledged  the  readiness  shown  by  both  the  deliberations,  it  was  shown  that  the  Budget 

branches  of  the  Diet  to  assist  the  Government  for  1870  would  be  highly  satisfactory  in  its 

in  its  aims  by  the  sanction  of  the  proposed  law  results,  and  that  an  equilibrium  between  the 

of  consolidation,  which^  he  felt  assured,  would  expenditure  and  revenue  for  1871  could  be 

offer   increased   facilities   for  a  more   rapid  safely  anticipated. 

amortization  of  the  public  debt.  The  Govern-  Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  a  new  loan 
ment  had  succeedea  in  establishing  an  equi-  of  100,000,000  thalers  having  been  completed 
librium  between  the  revenue  and  expenditure  during  the  latter  part  of  November,  the  plan 
in  the  budget  for  1870,  without  being  com-  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  and  appro- 
pelled  to  resort  to  onerous  taxation.  The  King  val  of  the  Diet,  which  gave  its  unanimous  con- 
felt  surprised  and  aggrieved,  that  the  com-  sent.  It' was  decided  that  of  the  loan  of  100,- 
prehensive  administrative  reforms  which  had  000,000  thalers,  60,000,000  were  to  be  at  once 
been  submitted  to  the  Diet  for  consideration  issued  at  5  per  cent.  The  Prussian  Govem- 
and  approval,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  session,  ment  is  bound  to  redeem  the  notes  in  five 
had  not  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  con-  years ;  but  it  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of 
elusion — the  more  so,  as  the  wants  of  the  gradually  paying  off  the  debt  at  an  earlier 
country  imperatively  demanded  those  reforms,  date.  Besides  the  ordinary  thaler  notes,  some 
especially  that  of  a  change  of  the  mortgage  sys-  are  issued  at  a  pound  sterling  to  suit  the  Eng- 
tem.  He  said,  in  conclusion,  that  it  was  the  in-  lish  market.  The  loan,  instead  of  being  taken 
tention  of  the  Government  to  conveue  the  Diet  up  entirely  by  one  banker,  was  divided  among 
for  an  extraordinary  session  at  an  early  day.  several  houses,  including  the  Seehandlung — a 

The  opinion  of  the  Government  with  regard  semi-oflScial  institution,  which  dates  its  origin 

to  a  summons  of  the  Diet  for  an  extra  session  from  Frederick  the  Great.    Thirty-four  million 

appears  to  have  undergone  a  material  change,  thalers  were  allotted  before  December  21st, 

for  it  was  finally  decided  to  dissolve  the  Oham-  and  17,000,000  reserved  for  the  same  pur- 

bers  and  to  order  new  elections,  which  were  chasers.    The  loan  is  issued  to  the  public  at 

held  on  the  9th  and  16th  of  November.    Their  95,  the  subscribing  bankers  paying  92^.    Be- 

result  was  as  follows:  129  Conservatives,  86  fore  the   end  of  December,  four  times  the 

Free  Conservatives,  20  Old  Liberals,  104  Na-  amount  of  the  entire  loan  had  been  subscribed 

tional  Liberals,  18  Left  Centre,  41  Fortschritt  for,  the  ^ater  portion  in  thaler  bonds,  and 

(party  of  progress),  19  Poles,  6  Particularists,  the  remainder  in  sterling  bonds. 
43  Catholics,  and  22  undefined.    This  showed        Considerable  excitement  was  caused  by  tjie 

a  trifling  loss  to  the  Fortschritt  party  and  the  arrestofDr.Jacoby  and  several  other  prominent 

Left  Centre,  while  the  Particularists  had  been  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Prussia,  for 

completely  defeated  by  their  antagonists  the  their  violent  opposition  against  the  continuance 

National  Liberals ;  a  fact  mainly  attributable  of  the  war,  and  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and 

to  the  brighter  prospects  for  a  complete  union  Lorraine,  to  which  they  gave  expression  at  a 

of  the  German  nation.  public  meeting  at  Konigsberg,  on  September 

The  first  session  of  the  new  Diet  was  opened  26th.  They  were  arrested  by  order  of  General 
on  December  14th,  by  Count  Itzenplitz,  Minis-  Vogel  von  Falkenstein,  military  governor  of 
ter  of  Commerce,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  tlie  Prussian  provinces  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  and 
King  and  Count  Bismarck,  read  a  speech  from  brought  to  the  fortress  of  Loetzeln  for  incar- 
the  throne,  acknowledging  that  the  success  ceration.  Dr.  Jacoby  immediately  protested 
of  the  war  against  France  was  principally  due  against  his  arrest,  and  demanded  his  release  in 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  whose  repre-  a  letter  addressed  to  Count  Bismarck.  Bat  the 
sentatives  he  had  the  honor  to  welcome  in  latter  not  only  refased  to  interfcEe  in  behalf  of 
the  name  of  his  august  master.  lie  promised  the  prisoners,  but  wrote  a  letter  of  approval  to 
that  the  Budget  of  1871  should  be  submitted  General  von  Falkenstein  with  regard  to  his  ac- 
at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  adding  that  tion.  Subsequently,  however,  the  Govemmeot 
the  deliberations  on  legislative  and  administra-  took  a  different  view  of  the  wide-spread  agita- 
tivQ  reforms,  which  had  already  been  the  sub-  tion  and  bad  feeling  created  by  these  arrests, 
ject  for  discussion  in  the  last  Diet,  must  of  and  King  William  personally  communicated  to 
necessity  be  adjourned  until  more  important  General  von  Falkenstein  his  desire  for  the  re- 
subjects  should  have  been  dealt  with.  During  moval  of  all  obstacles  for  the  holding  of  public 
a  later  session,  the  Minister  of  Finance  showed  meetings,  and  for  the  non-enforcement  of  all 
a  very  favorable  condition  of  the  financial  penalties  attached  thereto  by  the  provisos  of 
affairs  of  the  state,  which  he  attributed  partly  martial  law.  He  also  ordered  the  immediate 
to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  unnecessary  to  release  of  the  prisoners  already  arrested  for 
draw  on  the  Treasury  for  the  amortization  of  violating  these  laws. 
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PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS.  Menage  of  Preii-  could  only  result  in  ixyury  to  our  true  interests,  with- 

dent  Gkant  dt  the  commeneement  of  the  third  o^t  advancing  the  obieot  for  which  our  intervention 

RAgaion   of  fhp  FnrtiuHritt  nnnnrfj^   T)iiMmh^  ^^  invoked.    Should  the  time  come  when  the  ac- 

K^  fl?n               ^orcy-jtrst  oongrees,  JJecemoer  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Vmtad,  States  can  hasten  the  return  of 

0,  lo7U.  peace,  by  a  single  hour,  that  action  will  be  heartily 

7b  the  Senate  and  Sowe  of  B^eaentatives :  ^^^'    ^  ^^^^^^  i*  ^^^^"^  ''^^'IZ.^v^^  '''^^'^ 

'^      ^  of  persons  of  German  and  French  birth  livmg  in  the 

A  vear  of  peace  and  general  prosperity  to  this  n»-  United  States,  to  issue,  soon  after  official  notice  of 

tion  nas  passed  since  the  last  assembling  of  Congress,  a  state  of  war  nad  been  received  from  both  belli^cr- 

We  have,  through  a  kind  Providence,  been  bussed  ents,  a  proclamation  defining  the  duties  of  the  United 

with  abundant  crops,  and  have  been  spared  from  States  as  a  neutral,  and  the  obligations  of  persons 

complications  and  war  with  foreign  nations.    In  our  residing  within  their  territory  to  observe  their  laws 

midst,  comparative  harmonv  has  been  restored.  It  is  and  the  laws  of  nations.    This  proclamation  was  fol- 

to  be  regretted,  however,  that  a  free  exercise  of  the  lowed  by  others,  as  circumstances  seemed  to  coll  for 

elective  iranchise  has,  by  violence  and  intimidation,  them.    The  people,  thus  acquainted  in  advance  with 

been  denied  to  citizens  inexoeptional  cases  in  several  their  duties  and  ooligations,  have  assisted  in  pre- 

of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  and  the  verdict  of  the  venting  violations  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Umted 

people  has  thereby  been  reversed.   The  States  of  Vir-  .States. 

gima,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  have  been  restored  to  It  is  not  understood  that  the  condition  of  the  in- 

represeatation  mour  national  councils.    Georgia,  the  surrection  in  Cuba  has  materially  clmngod  since  the 

only  State  now  without  representation,  may  ooi^-  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

dently  be  expected  to  take  her  place  there  also  at  the  In  an  early  stage  of  the  contest  the  authorities  of 

beginning  of  the  new  year,  and  then,  let  us  hope,  will  Spain  inaugurated  a  system  of  arbitrary  arrests,  of 

be  completed  the  work  or  reconstruction.    Witn  an  close  oonflnement,  and  of  military  trial  and  execution 

acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  whole  •people  in  the  of  persons  suspected  of  complicitv  with  the  insur- 

national  obligation  to  pay  the  public  debt,  created  gents,  and  of  summary  embargo  of  their  properties, 

aa  the  price  of  our  union;  the  pensions  to  ourdis-  and  sequestration  of  their  revenues  bv  executive 

abled  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  their  widows  and  or-  warrant.    Such  proceedings,  so  far  as  tney  affected 

Ehons;  and  in  the  changes  to  the  Constitution  which  the  persons  or  property  of  citizens  of  the  United 

ave  been  made  necessary  by  a  great  rebellion,  States,  were  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 

there  is  no  reason  whv  we  should  not  advance  in  treaty  of  1795,  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 

material  prosperity  and  nappincss  as  no  other  nation  Bepresentations  of  ii^uries  resultins^  to  several  per- 

ever  did,  after  so  protracted  and  devastating  a  war.  sons  claiming  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  bv 

Soon  after  the  existing  war  broke  out  in  Europe,  reason  of  such  violations,  were  made  to  the  Spanisn 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  minister  in  Paris  Government.  From  April,  1869,  to  June  last,  the 
was  invoked  In  favor  of  North  Grermans  domiciled  in  Spanish  minister  at  Washington  had  been  clothed 
French  territory.  Instructions  were  issued  to  grant  with  limited  power  to  aid  In  redressing  such  wrongs, 
the  protection.  This  has  been  followed  by  an  exten-  That  power  was  found  to  be  withdrawn  "  in  view," 
sion  of  American  protection  to  citizens  of  Saxony,  as  it  was  said,  ^*  of  the  £Etvorable  situation  in  which 
Uesse,  and  Saxe-Cobuxg-Gotha,  Colombia,  Portu|[al,  the  island  of  Cuba"  then  *' was ; ".  which,  however, 
Uruguay,  the  Dominican  Bepublic,  Ecuador,  Chili,  did  not  lead  to  a  revocation  or  suspension  of  the  ex- 
Paraguay,  and  Venezuela,  in  x^aris.  The  charge  was  traordinary  and  arbitrarv  functions  exercised  by  the 
on  onerous  one,  requiring  constant  and  severe  mbor,  executive  power  in  Cuba,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
as  well  OS  the  exercise  of  patience,  prudence,  and  make  our  complaints  at  Madrid, 
good  judgment.  It  has  been  performed  to  the  entire  In  the  negotiations  thus  opened  and  still  pending 
satisuction  of  this  Government,  and,  as  I  am  officially  there,  the  united  States  oiuy  claimed  that,  for  the 
informed,  equally  so  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Govern-  future,  the  rights  secured  to  their  citizens  by  treaty 
ment  of  North  Germany.  should  be  respected  in  Cuba,  and  that,  as  to  the  past. 

As  soon  as  I  learned  that  a  republic  had  been  pro-  a  joint  tribunal  should  be  established  in  the  United 
claimed  at  Paris,  and  that  the  people  of  France  had  States  with  fhll  jurisdiction  over  all  such  dmms. 
acquiesced  in  the  change,  the  minister  of  the  United  Before  such  an  impartial  tribunal  each  claimant  would 
States  was  directed  by  telegraph  to  recognize  it,  and  to  be  required  to  prove  his  case.  On  the  other  hand, 
tender  my  congratulations  and  those  oithe  people  of  Spain  would  be  at  liberty  to  traverse  every  material 
the  United  States.  The  refistablishment,  in  France,  fiict,  and  thus  complete  equity  would  be  done.  A 
of  a  system  of  government  disconnected  with  the  case  which  at  one  time  threatened  seriously  to  affect 
dynastic  traditions  of  Europe,  appeared  to  be  a  prop-  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
er  subject  for  the  felicitations  of  Americans.  Should  has  already  been  disposed  of  in  thiswajr.  The  claim 
the  present  struggle  result  in  attaching  the  hearts  of  of  the  owners  of  the  Colonel  Llovd  Aspinwall  for  the 
the  Fjench  to  our  simpler  forms  of  representative  illegal  seizure  and  detention  oi  that  vessel  was  re- 
government,  it  will  be  a  subject  of  still  rurther  sat-  ferred  to  arbitration,  by  mutual  consent,  and  has  re- 
isfaction  to  our  people.  WhUe  we  make  no  effort  suited  in  an  award  to  the  United  States,  for  the 
to  impose  our  institutions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  owners,  of  the  sum  of  $19,702.50  in  gold.  Another 
other  countries,  and  while  we  adhere  to  our  tradi-  and  long-pending  claim  or  like  nature,  that  of  the 
tional  neutrality  in  civil  contests  elsewhere,  we  can-  whale-ship  Canada,  has  been  disposed  ofbyfriendlv 
not  be  indifferent  to  the  spread  of  American  political  arbitrament  during  the  present  year.  It  was  referred, 
ideas  in  a  great  and  hi^ly-civUized  country  like  by  the  joint  consent  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States, 
France.  to  the  decision  of  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  her  Britan- 

We  were  asked  by  the  new  government  to  use  our  nic  M^esty's  minister  at  Washiugton,  who  kindly 
good  offices,  jointly  with  those  of  European  powers,  undertook  the  laborious  task  of  exxunining  the  volu- 
in  the  interests  of  peace.  Answer  was  made  that  the  minous  mass  of  correspondence  and  testimony  sub- 
established  policy  and  the  true  interests  of  the  United  mitted  bv  the  two  governments ;  and  awarded  to  the 
States  forbade  them  to  interfere  in  European  ques-  United  States  the  sum  of  $100,740.09  cents,  in  gold, 
tions  jointiy  with  European  powers.  I  ascertamed  whieh  has  since  been  paid  by  the  Imperial  Goveru- 
informally  and  unofficially  that  the  Government  of  ment. 

North  Germany  was  not  then  disposed  to  listen  to  These  recent  examples  show  that  the  mode  which 
such  representations  from  any  powers ;  and,  though  the  United  States  have  proposed  to  Spain  for  adjust- 
earnestly  wishing  to  see  the  blessings  of  peace  re-  ing  the  pending  claims  is  just  and  feasible,  and  that 
stored  to  the  belligerents,  with  all  of  whom  the  it  may  be  agreed  to  by  either  nation  without  dis- 
united States  are  on  terms  of  friendship,  I  declined  honor.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  moderate  demand 
on  the  part  of  this  Government  to  take  a  step  which  may  be  acceded  to  by  Spain  without  further  delay. 
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Should  the  pending  negotiations^  unfortunately  and  thus  prevent  an  enemy  from  ever  again  posseseinf^ 

unexpectedly f  be  without  result,  it  will  then  become  himself  of  rendezvous  upon  our  very  coast.    At  pres- 

my  diity  to  communicate  that  fact  to  Congress  and  ent  our  coast-trade  between  the  States  bordeziiw  on 

invite  its  action  on  the  subject.  the  Atlantic  and  those  bordering  cm  the  Gulf  of  Mex« 

The  lonff-deforred  peace  conference  between  Spdn  ico  is  cut  in  two  by  the  Bahamas  and  the  Antilles. 

and  the  allied  South  American  republics  has  been  Twice  we  must,  as  it  were,  pass  through  foreign 

inaugurated  in  Washington,  under  the  auspices  of  country  to  get  by  sea  from  Georgia  to  the  west  eosct 

the  United  States.    Pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  Florida. 

contained  in  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Sepre-  San  Domingo,  with  a  stable  government,  under 

sentatives  of  the  iTth  of  Dec(ynber,  1866,  the  £x-  which  her  immense  resources  can  be  developed,  will 

ecutive  department  of  the  Government  offered  its  give  remunerative  wages  to  tens  of  thousands  of  la* 

IHendly  offices  for  the  promotion  of  peace  and  har-  borers  not  now  upon  the  island.    This  labor  will 

mouy  between  Spain  and  the  allied  republics.    Heu-  take  advantage  of  every  available  means  of  transpoiv 

tations  and  obstacles  occurred  to  the  acceptance  of  tatlon  to  abandon  the  a^acent  islands  and  seek  the 

the  offer.    Ultimately,  however,  a  conference  was  ar-  blessings  of  freedom  and  its  sequence — each  inhab- 

ranged,  and  was  opened  in  this  city  on  the  29th  of  itant  receiving  the  reward  of  his  own  labor.    Porto 

October  last,  at  which  I  authorized  the  SccretMy  of  Eico  and  Cuba  will  have  to  abolish  slaveir  as  a  meas- 

State  to  prcHide.    It  was  attended  by  the  ministers  ure  of  self-preservation,  to  retain  their  laborers, 

of  Sj)ain,  Peru,  Chill,  and  Ecuador.    In  consequence  San  Dommgo  will  become  a  large  consumer  of  the 

~  ~forthem  farms  and  manufactories.   The 
which  her  citizens  can  be  fWmshed 
,  and  machlnerv,  will  make  it  neces- 

could  be  adopted  toward  compassing  the  objects.  sery  tjiat  contiguous  islands  snould  have  the  same 

The  allied  and  other  republics  or  Spanish  origin  advantages  in  order  to  compete  in  the  pToductio>n  of 

on  this  continent  may  see  m  this  fact  a  new  proofof  sugar,  coffee,  tobucco,  tropical  fruits,  etc.-   This  will 

our  sincere  interest  in  their  welfare ;  of  our  desire  to  open  to  us  a  still  wider  market  for  our  products.  The 

see  them  blessed  with  good  governments,  capable  of  production  of  our  own  supply  of  these  articles  will 

maintainiuj^  order,  and  of  preserving  their  respective  cut  off  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  our  annual 

territorial  mtegrity ;  and  of  our  sincere  wish  to  ex-  imports,  besides  largely  increasing  ourexx>ort8.  With 

tend  our  own  commercial  and  social  relations  with  such  a  picture,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  our  lai]go  debt 

them.    The  time  is  not  probably  far  distant  when,  in  abroad  is  ultimately  to  be  extinguished,     with  a 

the  natural  course  of  events,  the  European  poHtiod  balance  of  trade  against  us  (including  Interest  on 

connection  with  this  continent  will  cease.  Our  policy  bonds  held  by  foreigners,  and  money  spent  by  our 

should  bo  shaped^  in  view  of  this  probability,  so  as  to  citizens  travelling  in  foreign  lands),  ei^ual  to  the  en- 

olly  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Spanish- Am eri-  tire  yield  of  the  precious  metals  in  this  country,  it  is 

can  States  more  closely  to  our  own,  and  thus  give  the  not  so  easy  to  see  how  this  result  is  to  be  otherwise 

United  States  all  the  preeminence  and  all  the  advan-  accomplished.    The  acquisition  of  San  Domingo  is 

tage  which  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Clay  an  adherence  to  the  *' Monroe  doctrine,"  it  is  a  meas- 

contcmplated  when  they  proposed  to  join  in  the  Con-  ure  of  national  protection;  it  is  asserting  our  just 

gress  of  Panama.  claim  to  a  controlling  influence  over  the  great  com* 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  treaty  for  merciol  traffic  soon  to  flow  from  west  to  east  by  way 
the  annexation  of  the  Kepublic  of  San  Domingo  to  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien ;  it  is  to  build  im  our  mer- 
the  United  States  failed  to  receive  the  requisite  two-  chant  marine ;  it  is  to  furnish  new  marKeta  for  the 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate.  I  was  thoroughly  con-  products  of  our  farms,  shops,  and  manufactories ;  it 
vinccd  then  that  the  best  interests  of  this  country,  is  to  make  slavery  insupportable  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
commercially  and  materially,  demanded  its  ratifica-  Bico  at  once,  and  ultimately  so  in  Brazil :  St  is  to  set- 
tion.  Time  has  only  conflrmed  me  in  this  view.  I  tie  the  unhappy  condition  of  Cuba,  ana  end  an  ex- 
now  flrmly  believe  tnat,  the  moment  that  it  is  known  tcrminationg  conflict :  it  is  to  ^roviae  honest  means 
that  the  United  States  have  entirely  abandoned  the  of  paying  our  honest  debts  without  overtaxing  the 
project  of  accepting  as  a  part  of  its  territory  the  people ;  it  is  to  Aimish  our  citizens  with  the  necea- 
Island  of  San  Domingo,  a  free  port  will  be  negotiated  saries  of  ever^-day  life  at  cheaper  rates  than  ever  be- 
for,  by  Eurox>ean  nations,  in  the  Bay  of  Samana.  A  fore ;  and  it  is,  in  flne,  a  rapid  stride  toward  that 
large  commercial  city  will  spring  up,  to  which  we  will  greatness  which  the  intelligence,  industry,  and  enter- 
bc  tributary  without  receiving  corresponding  bene-  prise  of  the  citizens  of  the  united  States  entitle  this 
fits,  and  then  will  be  seen  the  folly  of  our  rejecting  so  country  to  assume  among  nations, 
great  a  prize.  The  Government  of  San  Domingolias  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  question,  I  ear- 
voluntarily  sought  this  annexation.  It  is  a  weak  nestlyuige  upon  Congress  early  action,  expressive  of 
power,  numbering  probably  loss  than  one  hundred  its  views  as  to  the  best  means  of  acquiring  San  Do- 
ond  twenty  thousand  souls,  and  yet  possessing  one  mingo.  My  suggestionis  that,  by  joint  resolution  of 
of  the  richest  territories  under  the  sun,  capable  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the  Executive  be  suthor- 
supportinj?  a  population  of  ten  millions  of  people  in  izcd  to  appoint  a  commission  to  negotiate  a  tiea^ 
luxury.  The  people  of  San  Domingo  are  not  capable  with  the  authorities  of  San  Domingo  for  the  aequisi- 
of  maintaining  themselves  in  their  present  condition,  tion  of  that  island,  and  that  an  appropriation  be 
and  must  look  for  outside  support.  They  yearn  for  made  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  commiaaion. 
the  protection  of  our  free  institutions  and  laws,  our  The  question  may  then  oe  determined  either  by  the 
progress  and  civilization.    Shall  we  rcftise  them  ?  action  of  the  Senate  upon  the  treaty  or  the  joint  action 

The  acquisition  of  San  Domingo  is  desirable  be-  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  upon  a  resolution  of 

cause  of  its  geographical  position.    It  commands  the  annexation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  acquisition  of  Texas. 

entrance  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Isthmus  tran-  So  convinced  am  I  of  the  advantages  to  flowftt»m  the 

sit  of  commerce.    It  possesses  the  richest  boU,  best  acquisition  of  San  Domingo,  and  of  the  great  dii«ad- 

and  most  capacious  harbors,  most  salubrious  climate,  vantages,  I  might  almost  say  calamities,  to  flow  from 

and  the  most  valuable  proaucts  of  the  forest^  mine,  non-acquisition,  that  I  believe  the  subject  has  only 

and  soil,  of  any  of  the  West  India  islands.    Its  pos-  to  be  investigated  to  be  approved, 

session  by  us  will  in  a  few  years  build  up  a  coastwise  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  representations,  in 

the 

_    exempting  from  import  du- 

largely  and  do  not  produce,*thus  equalizing  our  ox-  ties  a  large  tract  of  its  territory  on  our  borders,  have 

ports  and  imports.    In  case  of  foreign  war,  it  will  not  only  been  fruitless,  but  that  it  is  even  proposed 

give  us  command  of  all  the  islands  referred  to,  and  in  that  country  to  extend  the  limits  within  which 
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the  privile^  adverted  to  has  hitherto  been  ex^oyed.  I  regret  to  say  that  no  conclusion  has  been  reached 

The  expediency  of  tekms  into  your  serious  consid-  for  the  acyustment  of  the  clums  against  Great  Britain 

oration  proper  measures  for  countervailing  the  policy  growing  out  of  the  course  adopted  by  that  Govern- 

referrea  to  vill,  it  is  presumed,  engage  your  earnest  ment  during  the  rebellion.   The  Cabinet  of  Iiondon, 

attention.  ao  far  as  its  views  have  been  expressed,  does  not  ap- 

It  is  the  obvious  interest^,  especially  of  neighboring  pear  to  be  willing  to  concede  that  her  M^jest^'s  Gov- 

nations,  to  provide  against  impunity  to  those  who  may  ernment  was  guilty  of  any  negligence,  or  did,  or  per- 

have  committed  high  crimes  within  their  borders,  and  mitted  any  act,  during  the  war,  by  which  the  United 

who  may  have  sought  reAige  abroad.    For  this  pur-  States  has  just  cause  of  complamt.    Our  Arm  and 

pose  extradition  treaties  luive  been  concluded  with  unalterable  convictions  are  directly  the  reverse.    I, 

several  of  the  Central  American  republics,  and  others  therefore,  recommend  to  Congress  to  authorize  the 

are  in  progress.  appointment  of  a  commission  to  take  proof  of  the 

The  sense  of  Congress  is  desired,  as  early  as  may  amounts  and  the  ownership  of  these  several  claims, 

be  convenient,  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  commis-  on  notice  to  the  representative  of  her  Mfgesty  at 

sion  on  claims  against  Venezuela,  as  communicated  'Washington,  and  that  authority  be  given  for  the 

in  my  messages  ot  March  16. 1869,  March  1, 1870,  and  settlement  of  claims  by  the  United  States,  so  that 

March  81, 1870.    It  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  the  Government  shall  have  the  ownership  of  the 

distribute  any  of  the  monev  -which  has  been  received  private  clums,  as  well  as  the  responsible  control  of 

from  that  Government  imtil  Congress  shall  have  acted  all  the  demanos  against  Great  Britain. 

on  the  subject.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  add  that,  whenever  her 

The  massacres  of  French  and  Bussian  residents  at  Majesty's  Government  shall  entertain  a  desire  for  a 

Tien-tsin,  under  circumstances  of  great  barbarity,  full  and  friendly  adjustment  of  these  claims,  the  Uni- 

were  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  premeditated,  ted  States  will  enter  upon  their  consideration  with  an 

and  to  indicate  a  purpose  among^  the  populace  to  ex-  earnest  desire  for  a  conclusion  consistent  with  the 

terminate  foreigners  ia  the  Chmese  Empire.    The  honor  and  dignity  of  both  nations, 

evidenoe  fkils  to  establish  such  a  supposition,  but  The  course  pursued  bv  the  Canadian  authorities 

shows  a  complicity  between  the  local  authorities  and  toward  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  during  the 

the  mob.  The  Government  at  Pekin,  however,  seems  past  season  has  not  been  marked  by  a  friendly  feeling. 

to  have  been  disposed  to  fulfil  its  treaty  obligations  By  the  first  article  of  the  Convention  of  1818  between 

so  far  as  it  was  able  to  do  so.    Unfortunately,  the  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  was  agreed 

news  of  the  war  between  the  German  States  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  should  nave 

France  reached  Chiua  soon  after  the  massacre.     It  forever  in  common  with  British  subjects  the  right  of 

would  appear  that  the  popular  mind  became  pos-  taking  fish  in  certain  waters  therein  defined.    In  the 

aessed  witn  the  idea  that  this  contest,  extended  to  Chi-  waters  not  included  in  the  limits  named  in  the  con- 

nese  waters,  would  neutralize  the  Cnristian  infiueuce  vention  (within  three  miles  of  parts  of  the  British 

and  power,  and  that  the  time  was  coming  when  the  coast)  it  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years  to  give 

superstitious  masses  might  expel  aU  foreigners  and  to  intruding  fishermen  of  the  United  States  a  rea- 

restore  Mandarin  influence.     Anticipating  trouble  sonable  warning  of  their  violation  of  the  technical 

from  this  cause,  I  invited  France  and  Korth  Ger-  rights  of  Great  Britain.    The  Imperial  Government 

many  to  make  an  authorized  suspension  of  hostilities  is  understood  to  have  delegated  the  whole,  or  a  share 

in  the  East  (where  thev  were  temporarily  suspended  of  its  jurisdiction  or  control  of  these  inshore  fisMng- 

by  act  of  the  commanaers)^  and  to  act  togetner  for  grounds,  to  the  colonial  authorities,  known  as  the 

the  future  protection,  in  China,  of  the  lives  and  prop-  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  this    semi-independent 

erties  of  Americans  and  Europeans.  but  irresponsible  a^ent  has  exercised  its  delegated 

Since  the  adjournment  of  Confess,  the  ratifications  powers  in  an  unfriendly  way.     Vessels  have  oeen 

of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  for  abolishing  the  seized  without  notice  or  warning,  in  violation  of 

mixed  courts  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  the  custom   previously  prevailing,   and  have  been 

have  been  exchanged.    It  is  believed  that  the  slave-  taken  into  tne  colonial  ports,  tneir  voyages  bro- 

trade  is  now  confined  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  ken  up,  and  the  vessels  condemned.  There  is  reason 

whence  the  slaves  are  taken  to  Arabian  markets.  to  believe  that  this  unfriendly  and  vexatious  treat- 

The  ratifications  of  the  naturalization  convention  ment  was  designed  to  bear  harshly  upon  the  hardy 

between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  poliu- 

also  been  exchanged  during  the  recess ;  and  thus  a  cal  effect  upon  this  Government.    The  statutes  of 

long-standing  dispute  between  the  two  Governments  the  Dominion  of  Canada  assume  a  still  broader  and 

has  been  settled,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  more  untenable  jurisdiction  over  the  vessels  of  the 

always  contendea  for  by  the  United  States.  United  States.    They  authorize  officers  or  persons  to 

In  April  last,  while  engaged  in  locating  a  military  bring  vessels,  hovenng  within  three  marine  miles  of 

reservation  near  Pembina,  a  corps  of  engineers  dis-  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  Canada, 

covered  that  the  commonly-received  boundary-line  into  port,  to  search  the  cargo,  to  examine  the  master, 

between  the  United  States  and  the  British  posses-  on  oath,  touching  the  cargo  and  voyage,  and  to  in- 

sions,  at  that  place,  is  about  forty-seven  hundred  flict  upon  him  a  neavy  pecuniary  penalty  if  true  an- 

feet  south  of  tne  true  position  of  the  49th  parallel,  swers  are  not  given;  and  if  such  a  vessel  is  found 

and  that  the  line,  when  run  on  what  is  now  supposed  **  preparing  to  fish,"  within  three  marine  miles  of 

to  be  the  true  position  of  that  partial,  would  leave  any  of  suoa  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors,  without 

the  fort  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company,  at  Pembina,  a  hcense,  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  named 

within  the  territory  of  the  United  States.    This  in-  in  the  last  license  granted  to  it,  they  provide  that 


son's  Bt^  Company  should  continue  for  the  present,  of  Canada  attempt  to  enforce  it,  it  will  become  my 

I  deem  it  important,  however,  that  this  part  of  the  duty  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 

boundary-line  should  be  definitely  fixed  by  a  joint  tect  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 

commission  of  the  two  Governments,  and  I  suomit  It  has  been  claimed  by  her  Majesty's  officers  that 

herewith  estimates  of  the  expense  of  such  a  commis-  the  fishing- vessels  of  the  United  States  have  no  right 

sion  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  recommend  to  enter  the  open  ports  of  the  British  possessions  in 

that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  that  purpose.  The  Korth  America,  except  for  the  purposes  of  shelter 

land  boundary  has  already  been  fixed  and  marked  and  repairing  damages,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  oh- 

f  rom  the  summit  of  the  Kooky  Mountains  to  the  tainin^  water ;  that  they  have  no  right  to  enter  at  the 

Georgian  Bay.    It  should  now  be,  in  like  manner,  British  custom-houses,  or  to  trade  there  except  in  the 

marked  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  summit  purchase  of  wood  and  water ;  and  that  they  must 

of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  depart  within  twenty-four  hours  after  notice  to  leave. 
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It  is  not  known  that  any  seizure  of  a  flshinff-yessel  but  those  relations  should  be  fhuned  In  a  liberal 

canyinff  the  flag  of  the  United  States  has  been  made  spirit  of  comity,  and  should  not  impose  needless 

under  wis  claim.  So  far  as  the  claim  is  founded  on  an  burdens  upon  the  oommeroe  which  has  the  rif^X  of 

alleged  construction  of  the  Convention  of  1818,  it  can-  transit.    It  has  been  found,  in  practioe,  moie  ad- 

not  be  acquiesced  in  b;^  the  United  States.    It  is  vantageous  to  arran^  these  regulations  by  mutual 

hoped  that  it  will  not  be  insisted  on  by  her  Migesty's  agreement.    The  United  States  are  ready  to  make 

Government.  any  reasonable  arrangements  as  to  the  police  of  the 

During  the  conferences  which  preceded  the  ncjOjo-  St.  Lawrence  which  may  be  suggeatod  by  Great 

tiation  of  the  Convention  of  1818  the  British  commis-  Britain. 


residing  within  the  limits  assigned  for  Uieir  use/'  force  and  equity  from   the  increased   population, 

and  also  that  it  should  not  be  **  fawftil  for  the  vessels  wealth,  production,  and  tonnage  of  the  States  on  tbe 

of  the  United  States  engaged  in  said  fishery  to  have  Canadian  frontier.     Since  Mr.  Clav  advanced  his 

onboard  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  whatever,  argiunent  in  behalf  of  our  right,  the  principle  for 

except  such  as  may  De  neoessaiy  for  the  prosecution  which  he  contended  has  been  frequently,  and  by 

of  their  voyages  to  and  fh>m  the  said  fishing-grounds,  various  nations,  recognized  by  law  or  by  treaty,  and 

And  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  which  snail  con-  has  been  extended  to  several  other  great  rivers.    By 

traveno  this  regulation  may  be  seized,  condemned,  the  treatv  concluded  at  Mayence,  in  1881,  the  Bhdne 

and  confiscated,  with  her  cargo."  was  declared  free  from  the  point  where  it  is  first 

This  proposition,  which  is  identical  with  the  oon-  navigable  into  the  sea.    By  the  convention  between 

struction  now  put  upon  the  language  of  the  conven-  Spain  and  Portugal,  concluded  in  1885,  the  navigation 

tion,  was  emphatically  rejected  by  tae  American  com-  or  the  Douro,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  was  made 

missioners,  and  thereupon  was  abandoned  by  the  fr^e  for  the  subjects  of  both  crowns.    In  1858  the 

British  plenipotentiaries,  and  Article  I.,  as  it  stands  Argentine  Confederation,  by  treatv,  threw  open  the 

in  the  convention,  was  substituted.  free  navigation  of  the  Parana  ana  the  Umguay  to 

If,  however,  it  De  said  that  this  claim  is  founded  the  merchant-vessels  of  all  nations.     In  1S56  the 

on  provincial  or  colonial  statutes  and  not  upon  the  Crimean  War  was  dosed  by  a  treaty  which  provided 

convention,  this  Government  cannot  but  regard  them  for  the  free  navigation  of   the  iJanube.    In  1858 

as  imfriendly  and  in  contravention  of  the  spirit,  if  Bolivia,  by  treaty ^eclarod  that  it  regarded  the  riven 

not  of  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  for  the  faithftil  exeou-  Amazons  and  La  Plata,  in  accordance  with  fixed  piin- 

tion  of  which  the  Imperial  Government  is  alone  re-  dples  of  national  law,  as  highways  or  ohannels, 

sponsible.  opened  by  Nature,  for  the  commerce  of  all  nations. 

Ajiticipating  that  an  attempt  mav  possibly  be  made  In  1859  the  Paraguay  was  made  free  by  trea^,  and 
by  the  Canacuan  authorities  in  tne  coming  season  in  December,  1866,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  by  impe- 
to  repeat  their  unneighborly  acts  toward  our  fisher-  rial  decree,  declared  the  Amazons  to  be  open  to  the 
men,  I  recommend  you  to  confer  upon  the  Executive  frontier  of  Brazil  to  the  merchant-ships  of  all  nationa. 
the  power  to  suspend  by  proclamation  the  operation  The  greatest  living  British  authority  on  this  snbject, 
of  the  laws  authorizing  tne  transit  of  goods,  wares,  while  asserting  uie  abstract  right  of  the  British 
and  merchandise  in  bond,  across  the  territory  of  the  claim^  says :  "It  seems  dilBoult  to  deny  that  Great 
United  States  to  Canada ;  and  furthei^,  should  such  an  Britain  may  ground  her  refrisal  upon  strict  law.  but 
extreme  measure  become  necessary,  to  suspend  the  it  is  equally  difficult  to  deny,  first,  that  in  ao  aoing 
operation  of  any  laws  whereby  the  vessels  of  the  Do-  she  exercises  harshly  an  extreme  and  hard  law ;  sec- 
minion  of  Canada  are  permitted  to  enter  the  waters  ondly,  that  her  conauct  with  respect  to  the  naviga- 
of  the  United  States.  tion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  in  glaring  and  disere£t- 

A  like  imfriendly  disposition  has  been  manifested  able  inconsistency  with  her  conduct  with  respect  to 

on  the  part  of  Canada  in  the  maintenance  of  a  claim  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.    On  the  ground 

of  right  to  exclude  the  citizens  of  the  United  Statos  that  she  possessed  a  smell  domain,  in  which  the 

from  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence.    Tliis  river  Mississippi  took  its  rise,  she  insisted  on  the  right  to 

constitutes  a  natural  outlet  to  the  ocean  for  eight  navigate  the  entire  volume  of  its  waters.    On  the 

States,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  about  17,-  ground  that  she  possesses  both  banks  of  the  8t 

600,000  inhabitants,  and  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  Lawrence,  where  it  disembogues  itself  into  the  sea, 

of  661,867  tons  upon  the  waters  which  discharge  into  she  denies  to  the  United  States  the  right  of  naviga- 

it.    The  foreign  commerce  of  our  x>orts  on  these  tion,  though  about  one-half  of  the  waters  of  Lakes 

waters  is  open  to  British  competition,  and  the  migor  Ontario,  £rie^  Huron,  and  Superior,  and  the  whole 

part  of  it  is  done  on  British  bottoms.  of  Lake  Michigan,  through  which  the  river  fiowa,  are 

.   If  the  American  seamen  be  excluded  from  this  the  property  of  the  Unit^  States.'' 

natural  avenue  to  the  ocean,  the  monopoly  of  the  The  whole  nation  is  interested  in  securing  ehe^ 

direct  commerce  of  the  lake  ports  with  tne  Atlantic  transportation  from  the  agricultural  States  of  the 

would  be  in  foreign  hands,  their  vessels  on  trans-  West  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.    To  the  ^tiaens  of 

atlantic  voyages  living  an  access  to  our  lake  ports,  those  States  it  secures  a  greater  return  for  tbeir  labor; 

which  would  be  denied  to  American  vessels  on  similar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  seaboard  it  afibrds  chei^Mr 

voyages.    To  state  such  a  proposition  is  to  refute  food ;  to  the  nation  an  increase  in  the  annual  anrolns 

its  justice.  of  wealth.    It  is  hoped  that  the  Government  of  Great 

During  the  Administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Britain  will  see  the  justice  of  abandoning  the  narrow 

Mr.  Clay  unanswerably  demonstrated  the  natural  and  inconsistent  claim  to  which  the  Canadian  prov- 

right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  navi-  inces  have  urged  her  adherence, 

gation  of  this  river,  claiming  that  the  act  of  the  Con-  Our  depressed  commerce  is  a  subject  to  which  I 

grcss  of  Vienna,  in  opening  the  Bhine  and  other  called  your  special  attention  at  the  last  session,  and 

rivers  to  all  nations,  snowed  the  judgment  of  £u-  suggested  that  we  wiU  in  the  future  have  to  look 

ropean  jurists  and  statesmen,  tiiat  the  inhabitants  of  more  to  the  countries  south  of  us,  and  to  Chioa  and 

a  country,  through  which  a  navigable  river  passes,  Japan,  for  its  revival.    Our  representatives  to  all 

have  a  natural  right  to  enjoy  the  navigation  of  that  these  Governments  have  exerted  their  influence  to 

river  to  and  into  tne  sea,  even  though  passing  through  encourage  trade  between  the  United  Statea  and  the 

the  territories  of  another  power.    This  right  does  not  countries  to  which  they  are  accredited.    But  the  fact 

exclude  the  coequal  right  of  the  sovereign,  possessing  exists  that  the  carrying  is  done  almost  entirely  on 

the  territory  through  which  the  river  debouches  into  foreign  bottoms,  ana  wnile  this  state  of  afiaira  exists 

tho  sea,  to  make  such  regulations  relative  to  the  po-  we  cannot  control  our  due  share  of  the  commerce  of 

lice  of  the  navigation  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary,  the  world.    That  between  the  Pacific  Statea  and 
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Cbinft  and  Jaoan  is  about  all  the  oanying-trade  now  of  all  aorta  and  tobaooo  in  all  its  fonna,  and  by  a  wise 

oonduoted  in  American  yeaaela.    I  would  reoonunend  a4juatment  of  the  tariif^  which  will  put  a  duty  only 

a  Ubend  policy  towurd  that  line  of  American  ateam-  upon  thoae  artidea  which  we  could  dispense  with, 

on,  one  that  will  insure  ita  suocesa  and  even  increased  known  as  luxuries,  and  on  those  which  we  use  more 

usefhlnesa.  of  than  we  produce,  revenue  enough  may  be  nused, 

The  oost  of  building  iron  vessels^  the  only  onea  after  a  few  yean  of  peace  and  consequent  reduction 

that  can  compete  with  foreign  ships  m  the  oarrying-  of  indebtedness,  to  fulfil  all  our  obligations, 

trade,  is  ao  much  greater  in  the  United  Statea  than  A  further  reduction  of  expenses,  in  addition  to  a 

in  foreign  countries  that,  without  some  assiatance  reduction  of  interest  aooount,  may  be  reliod  on  to 

from  the  Qovemment.  they  cannot  be  auccessMly  make  this  praotioable.    Bevenue  reform,  if  it  means 

built  here.    There  will  be  several  propositions  laid  this,  has  my  hearty  support.   If  it  implies  a  collection 

'befort  Congress,  hi  the  course  of  the  present  session,  of  all  the  revenue  for  the  support  of  Uovemment,  for 

looidng  to  a  remedy  for  this  evil.    Even  if  it  should  the  payment  of  prinoipal  ana  interest  of  the  public 

be  at  aome  cost  to  Uie national  Treasury,  I  hope  such  debt,  pensionsj  etc.,  by  directly  taxing  the  people, 

enoouragement  will  be  given  aa  will  secure  Amerioan  then  I  am  against  revenue  reform,  and  oonndently 

shipping  on  the  high-seas  and  American  ship-building  believe  the  people  are  with  me. 

at  home.  If  it  means  failure  to  provide  the  necessary  means 

The  condition  of  the  archivee  at  the  Department  of  to  defhiy  all  the  expenses  of  Government,  and  there- 
State  cfldls  for  the  earlv  action  of  Congress.  The  build-  by  repudiation  of  the  public  debt  and  pensions,  then 
ing  now  rented  by  that  Department  is  a  fn.il  struct-  I  am  still  more  opposed  to  such  kind  of  revenue  re- 
nre,  at  an  inconvenient  distance  fhim  the  Executive  form.  Bevenue  reform  haa  not  been  defined  by  any 
Mansion,  and  fh>m  the  other  Departments,  is  ill-  of  its  advocates,  to  my  knowledge,  but  seems  to  be 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  has  not  accepted  as  something  which  is  to  supply  every  man^s 
capacity  to  accommodate  the  archives,  and  is  not  Are-  want  without  any  cost  or  effort  on  his  part, 
proof.  Its  remote  situation,  its  slender  construction,  A  true  revenue  reform  cannot  be  made  in  a  day^  but 
and  the  absence  of  a  supply  of  water  in  the  neighbor-  must  be  the  work  of  national  legislation  and  of^time. 
hood,  leave  but  little  hope  'of  safety  fbr  either  the  As  soon  as  the  revenue  can  be  dispensed  with,  all 
batldlng  or  its  contents  in  case  of  the  accident  of  a  duty  ahould  be  removed  fh>m  coffee,  tea,  and  other 
fire.  Its  destruction  would  involve  the  loss  of  the  articles  of  universal  use  not  produced  by  ourselves. 
rolls  containing  the  orij^lnal  acts  and  resolutions  of  The  necessities  of  the  oountxy  compel  us  to  collect 
Congress,  of  tne  historic  records  of  the  Bevolution  revenue  firom  our  imports.  An  army  of  assessors  and 
and  of  the  Confedenition,>ofthe  whole  series  of  diplo-  collectors  is  not  a  pleasant  sight  to  the  citizen,  but 
motio  and  consular  archives  since  the  adoption  of  that  or  a  tariff  for  revenue  is  neceasaiy.  Such  a  tariff, 
the  Constitution,  and  of  the  many  other  valuable  so  far  aa  it  acts  as  an  encouragement  to  home  pro- 
reoords  and  papers  left  with  that  Department  when  duction,  affords  employment  to  labor  at  living  wages, 
it  waa  the  principal  depository  of  the  governmental  in  contrast  to  the  pauper  labor  of  the  Old  World,  aAa 
archives.  1  reoommena  an  appropriation  for  the  con-  also  in  the  development  of  home  i^osouroes. 
Btruction  of  a  building  for  the  Department  of  State.  Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  15th  day  of  July, 

I  recommend  to  vour  consideration  the  propriety  1870,  the  army  has  gradually  been  reduced,  so  that, 

of  transferring  to  tne  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1871,  the  number  of  com- 

which  they  seem  more  appropriately  to  belong,  all  missioned  officers  and  men  will  not  exceed  the  num- 

powers  ana  duties  in  relation  to  the  Territories  with  ber  contemplated  by  that  law. 

whidi  the  Department  of.  State  is  now  chaiged  by  The  War  Department  building  is  an  old  structure, 

law  or  usage,  and  from  the  Interior  Department  to  not  fireproof,  and  entirely  inadequate  in  dimensions 

the  War  Department  the  Pension  Bureau,  so  for  as  to  our  present  wants.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  are 

it  regulates  the  payment  of  soldiers'  pensions.    I  nowpaidannuallyfor  rent  of  private  buildings  to  ac- 

woidd  Auther  recommend  that  the  payment  of  naval  commodate  the  yarious  bureaus  of  the  Department. 

Sinsions  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  I  recommend  an  appropriation  for  a  new  War  Depart- 

ary  Department.  ment  building,  suited  to  the  present  and  growing 

The  estimates  for  the  expenses  of  the  Government  wants  of  the  nation, 

for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  $18,244,846.01  less  than  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  shows  a  very 

for  the  current  one.  but  exceed  the  appropriations  for  aatisfiictoiy  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  the  army  for 

the  present  year,  for  the  same  items,  $8,979,127.58.  the  last  fiscal  year.    For  detuls  you  are  referr^  to 

In  tnis  estimate,  howeyer,  is  included  $22,888,278.87  his  accompanying  report. 

for  public  woriES  heretofore  begun  under  oongres-*  The  expenses  of  the  navy  for  the  whole  of  tiie  last 

aional  provision,  and  of  which  onlyso  much  is  asked  year,  i.  e.,  Arom  December  1,  1869,  the  date  of  the 

aa  Congress  may  choose  to  give.    The  appropriations  last  report,  are  less  than  $19,000,000,  or  about  $1 ,000,- 

for  the  same  works  fbr  the  present  fiscal  year  was  000  less  than  they  were  the  previous  year.    The  ex- 

$11,984,518.08.  penses  since  the  commencement  of'tnis  fisctd  year, 

The  average  y&lue  of  gold,  as  compared  with  na-  i.  e.,  sinoe  July  1st,  show  for  five  months  a  decrease 

tional  currency  for  the  whole  of  the  year  1869,  was  of  over  $2,400,000  fW>m  those  of  the  corresponding 

about  184,  and  for  eleven  months  of  1870  the  same  months  of  last  year.    The  estimates  for  the  cuiront 

relatiye  yalue  has  been  about  115.    The  approach  year  were  $28^205.671.87.    Those  for  next  year  are 

to  a  specie  basis  is  very  gratifying,  but  the  fact  $20,688,817^  with  $955,100  additional  for  necessary 

cannot  be  denied  that  the  instability  of  the  value  of  permanent  improyements.  These  estimates  are  made 

oar  currency  is  prejudicial  to  our  prosperity,  and  doselv,  for  the  mere  maintenance  of  the  naval  es- 

tends  to  keep  up  pnoes,  to  the  detriment  of  trade,  tablisnment  aa  it  now  is,  without  much  in  the  nature 

The  evils  of  a  depreciated  and  fiuctuating  currency  of  permanent  improvement.     The   appropriations 

are  so  great,  that  now,  when  the  premium  on  gold  made  for  the  last  and  current  years  were  evidently  in- 

has  fallen  so  much,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  has  tended  by  Congress,  and  are  sufficient  onljr,  to  keep 

arriyed  when,  by  wise  and  prudent  legislation.  Con*  the  navy  on  its  present  footing  by  the  repairing  and 

greas  should  Iook  to  a  policy  which  would  plaoe  our  refitting  of  our  old  ships, 

currency  at  par  with  gold  at  no  distant  day.  This  polioy  must,  or  course,  gradually  but  surely 

The  tax  collected  llrom  the  x>eople  has  been  re-  destroy  the  navy,  and  it  ia  in  itself  fkr  A-om  eoonom- 

duoed  more  thim  $80,000,000  per  annum.  By  steadi-  ical,  as  each  year  that  it  is  pursued  the  necessity  for 

ness  in  our  present  course,  there  is  no  reason  why,  mere  repura  in  ships  and  navy-yards  becomes  more 

in  a  few  short  years,  the  national  tax-gatherer  may  imperative  and  more  costly ;  and  our  current  expenses 

not  disappear  m>m  the  door  of  the  citizen  almost  are  annually  increased  for  the  mere  repair  of 'ships, 

entirely.     With  the  revenue  stamp  dispensed  by  many  of  which  must  soon  become  unsafe  and  useless, 

postmasters  in  every  community,  a  tax  upon  liquors  I  hope,  during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  to  be 
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able  to  submit  to  it  &  plan  by  which  naval  yessela  can  man  with  the  same  impnnitj  that  he  noif  visits  the 

be  built  and  repairs  made  with  great  saving  upon  the  civilized  white  settlements.  I  call  your  special  sitten- 

present  cost.  tion  to  the  report  of  the  Commisssoner  of  Indian 

It  can  hardly  be  wise  statesmanship  in  a  Govern-  Affairs  for  full  information  on  this  subject. 

ment  which  represents  a  oountry  with  over  6,000  miles  During  the  last  fiscal  year.  8,096,418  acres  of  public 

of  coast-line,  on  both  oceans,  exclusive  of  Alaiika,  land  were  disposed  of.    Of  toia  quantity,  8,698,910.06 

and  containing  40,000,000  ofprogressive  people,  with  acres  were  taken  under  the  nomestoad  law,  ajid 

relations  of  every  nature  with  almost  every  foreign  2,169,616.81  acres  sold  for  cash.    The  remainder  was 

country,  to  rest  with  such  inadequate  means  of  en-  located  with  military  warrants,  college,  or  Indian 

forcing  any  foreign  policy,  either  of  protection  or  ro-  scrip,  or  applied  in  satisfaction  of  grants  to  railroads, 

dress.    Separated  by  the  ocean  from  the  nations  of  or  for  other  public  usca.    The  entries  under  the  home- 

the  Eastern  Continent,  our  navy  is  our  only  means  of  stead  law,  during  the  last  year,  covered  961,545  acres 

direct  protection  to  our  citizens  abroad,  or  for  the  en-  more  than  those  during  the  preceding  year.    Surveys 

forcement  of  any  foreign  policy.  have  been  vigorously  prosecuted  to  Uie  full  extent  of 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  Postmaster-Gen-  the  means  applicable  to  the  purpose.    The  quantity 

eral  shows  a  most  satisiactory  working  of  that  De-  of  land  in  market  will  amply  supply  the  preacBt  de- 

piartment.    With  the  adoption  of  the  reoommenda-  mand.  Thechiimof  the  settler,  under  the  nomestead 

tions  contained  therein,  particularly  those  relating  to  or  the  preemption  laws,  is  not,  however,  limited  to 

a  reform  in  the  franking  privilege  and  the  adoption  lands  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry.   Any  unap|nn>- 

of  the  ^*  correspondence  cards/'    a  self-sustaming  priated  surveyed  pubuo  land  may,  to  a  linuted 

SOBtal  system  mav  speedily  be  looked  for ;  and  at  no  amount,  be  acquired  under  the  former  laws,  if  the 

istant  dav  a  i\irther  reduction  of  the  rate  of  postage  party  entitled  to  enter  under  them  will  comply  with 

be  attainea.  the  requirements  they  prescribe  in  regard  to  the  resi- 

I  recommend  authorization  by  Congress,  to  the  dence  and  cultivation.    The  actual  settler's  prefei*- 

Postmastei^General  and  Attomev-General,  to  issue  ence  risht  of  purchase  is  even  broader,  and  extends 

all  commissions  to  officials  appointed  through  their  to  lan<u  whicn  were  unsurveyed  at  the  time  of  his 

respective  Departments.    At  present  these  oommis-  settlement.    His  ri^ht  was  formerly  confined  within 

sions,  where  appointments  are  presidentisL  are  issued  much  narrower  limits,  and  at  one  period  of  our  his- 

by  the  State  Department.  The  law  in  all  tne  Depart-  toiy  was  conferred  only  by  special  statutes.    They 

ments  of  Government,  except  those  of  the  Post-Office  were  enacted  ftom  time  to  time  to  legalize  what  vi^ 

and  of  Justice,  authorizes  each  to  issue  its  own  com-  then  regarded  as  an  unauthorized  intrusion  upon  the 

missions.  national  domain.    The  opinion  that  the  pnblio  lands 

Always  favoring  practical  reforms,  I  respectfully  call  should  be  re^tmied  chiefly  as  a  source  of  revenue  is 
your  attention  to  one  abuse  of  long  standing,  which  no  louffer  mamtained.  The  rapid  settlement  and  sue- 
I  would  like  to  see  remedied  by  this  Congress.  It  is  oessfulcultivation  of  them  are  now  justly  oonudered 
a  reform  in  the  civil  service  of  the  country.  I  would  of  more  importance  to  our  well-being  than  is  the  fund 
have  it  go  beyond  the  mere  flxinff  of  the  tenure  of  which  the  sale  of  them  would  produce.  The  remark- 
office  of  clerks  and  employes  who  ao  not  require  *^  the  able  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  new  States  and 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  "  to  make  their  ap-  Territories  attest  tne  wisdom  of  the  legislation  which 
pointments  complete.  I  would  have  it  govern,  not  the  invites  the  tiller  of  the  soil  to  secure  a  permanent 
tenure,  but  the  manner  of  makinff  all  appointments,  home  on  terms  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  pioneer, 
There  is  no  duty  which  so  much  emoarrasses  the  who  incurs  the  danglers  and  privations  of  s  frontier 
Executive  and  heads  of  Departments  as  that  of  ap-  life,  and  thus  aids  m  laying  the  foundation  of  new 


as  that  of  finding  places  for  constituents.    The  pres-  These  laws  secure  that  object,  and  laraely  promote 

ent  system  does  not  secure  the  best  men,  and  often  the  general  wel&re.  They  should,  theremre,  be  cher- 

not  even  fit  men,  for  public  place.  The  elevation  and  iahed  as  a  permanent  feature  of  our  land  system, 

purification  of  the  civil  service  of  the  Government  Good  faith  requires  us  to  |^ve  fail  effect  to  existing  . 

will  be  hailed  with  opprovol  by  the  whole  people  of  grants.    The  time-honored  and  beneficent  policy  of 

the  United  States.  setting  apart  certain  sections  of  public  land  for  ednca- 

Beform  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  has  tional  purposes  in  the  new  States  should  be  oontinued. 

received  the  special  attention  of  the  Administration  When  ample  provision  shall  have  been  made  for  these 

from  its  inauguration  to  the  present 'day.    The  ex-  obi  ects,  I  sulunit,  as  a  question  worthy  of  serious  cod- 

periment  of  making  it^  a  missionary  work  was  tried  sideration,  whether  the  residue  of  our  national  domain 

with  a  few  agencies,  given  to  the  denomination  of  should  not  be  wholly  disposed  of  under  the  provi- 

Friends,  and  has  been  found  to  work  most  advanta-  sions  of  the  homestead  and  preemption  laws, 

geously.    All  agencies  and  superintendendes  not  so  In  addition  to  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands 

disposed  of  were  given  to  officers  of  the  army.    The  granted  to  the  States  in  which  thev  are  situated,  the 

act  of  Congress  reducing  the  army  renders  army  offi-  lands  taken  under  the  agricultural  college  acta,  and 

cers  ineligible  for  civil  positions.    Indian  agen<»es  for  internal  improvement  purposes,  under  the  act  of 

being  civiroffices,  I  determined  to  give  all  the  agencies  September.  1841,  and  ti^e  acts  supplemental  thereto, 

to  such  religious  denominations  as  had  heretofore  es-  there  had  oeen  conveyed,  up  to  the  close  of  the  last 

tablished  missionaries  among  the  Indians,  and  per-  fisoal  year,  by  patent  or  other  equivalent  evidence  of 

haps  to  some  other  denominations  who  would  under-  title,  to  States  and  corporations,  twentv-seven  million 

taxc  the  work  on  the  same  terms,  1.  e.,  as  amissionaiy  eight  hundred  and  thir^-six  thousana  two  hundred 

work.     The  societies  selected  are  allowed  to  name  and  fifty-seven  and  sixty-three  hundredths  acres,  fcxt 

theirown  agents,  subject  tothe  approval  of  the  Execu-  railways,  canals,  and  wagon-roads.    It  is  estimated 

tive,  and  are  expected  to  watch  over  them  and  aid  that  an  additional  quantity  of  174,785,628  acrea  is  still 

them  as  missionaries,  to  Christianize  and  civilize  the  due  under  grants  for  like  uses.    The  policy  of  thas 

Indian,  and  to  train  him  in  the  arts  of  peace.    The  aiding  the  States  in  building  works  of  internal  im- 

Govemment  watches  over  the  official  acts  of  these  provement  was  inaugurated  more  than  forty  yeani 

a^nts,  and  requires  of  them  as  strict  an  aocounta-  since  in  the  grants  to  Indiana  and  Illinois,  to  aid 

bility  as  if  they  were  appointed  in  any  other  manner,  those  States  in  opening  canals  to  connect  l^e  waters 

I  entertain  the  confident  hope  that  the  policy  now  of  the  Wabash  with  those  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  wa- 

pursued  will,  in  a  few  years,  bring  all  tbe  Indians  ters  of  the  Illinois  with  those  of  Lake  Michigan. 

upon  reservations,  where  they  will  live  in  houses.  It  was  followed  with  some  modifications  in  the 

have  school-houses  and  churches,  and  will  be  pur-  grant  to  Illinois  of  alternate  sections  of  public  land 

suing  peaceful  and  self-sustaining  avocations,  and  within  certain  limits  of  the  Illinois  Central  Hallway, 

where  they  may  be  visited  by  the  law-abiding  white  Fourteen  States  and  sundry  corporations  have  re- 
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ceived  similar  aabsidios  in  conneodon  with  Tailwajs  plea,  to  the  end  that  war,  with  all  its  biightinjif  oon- 

oompleted  or  in  process  of  oonstraotion.    As  the  re-  seqaenoes,  mav  be  avoided,  but  without  surrendering 

served  sections  are  rated  at  the  doable  minimum,  the  any  right  or  ODli|^tion  due  to  us :  a  reform  in  the 

pale  of  them  at  the  enhanced  price  has  thus,  in  many  treatment  of  Indians  and  in  the  wnole  civil  service 

instances,  indemnified  the  Treasury  for  the  granted  of  the  country :  and,  finally,  in  securing  a  pure,  un- 

lands.    The  construction  of  some  of  these  thorough-  trammelled  ballot,  where  every  man  entitled  to  cast  a 

fiu«s  has  undoubtedly  given  a  vigorous  impulse  to  the  yote  may  do  so  just  once  at  each  election  without  fear 

development  of  our  resouroes,  and  the  settlement  of  of  molestation  or  proscription  on  account  of  his  politi- 

the  morf  distant  portions  of  the  oountiy.    It  may,  oal  faith,  nativity,  or  color.             U.  B.  GRANT. 

however,  be  weU  insisted  that  much  of  our  legit-  

lation  in  this  regard  has  been  characterised  by  in- 
discriminate an5  proftifle  liberality.    The  United  Message  of  the  President  reeommendina  Meae- 
States  should  not  loan  their  credit  in  aid  of  any  .^^f.  ^Xm  *t>^  t^^-^^^^a  ^/*  #Ji^  n^^-^^*^^  ^*^*%^ 
enterprise  undertaken  by  States  or  corporations,  nor  JiT^/x^i  ,  I'Mreane  of  the  Commerce  oj  the 
^ant  lands  in  any  instance,  unless  the  projected  Umtea  otates. 

work  is  of  acknowledged  national  importance.     I  To  the  SsnaU  and  Einue  of  Representatives  : 

am  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  inez-  EzKoirnvx  Maksion,          ) 

Sedient  and  unnecessair  to  bestow  subsidies  of  either  Wabhikotow,  D.  C^Mareh  28, 1870.  J 

escrintion ;  but,  shoula  Congress  determine  other-  In  the  Executive  message  of  December  6, 1869,  to 

wise,  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  rights  of  set-  Congress,  the  importance  of  taking  steps  to  revive 

tiers  and  of  the  public  be  more  eflbctually  soonred  our  drooping  merchant  marine  was  urged,  and  a 

and  protected  by  appropriate  legislation.  spemal  messsj^e  promised  at  a  fUture  day  during  the 

During  the  year  enduur  September  80, 18T0,  there  present   session,   rocontmending  more  specifically 

were  filed  in  the  Patent-Office  19,411  applications  for  plans  to  accomplish  this  result.    Now  that  the  com- 

patents,  3,874  caveats,  and  160  applications  for  the  mittee  of  the  House  of  Bopresentatlves  intrusted  with 

extension  of  patents ;  18,628  patents,  including  reis-  the  labor  of  ascertaining  ^  the  cause  of  the  decline  of 

saes  and  designs,  were  issued;  110  extendea,  and  American  commerce"  nas  completed  its  work  and 

1,089  allowed,  but  not  issued,  by  reason  of  the  non-  submitted  its  report  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the 

Sayment  of  the  final  fees.    The  receipts  of  the  office  €k>vemment,  I  deem  tMs  a  fitting  time  to  execute 

^  ming  the  fiscal  year  were  $186,804.29  in  excess  of  that  promise, 

its  expenditure.  The  very  able,  calm,  and  exhaustive  report  of  the 

The  work  of  the  Census  Bureau  has  been  energeti-  committee  points  out  the  grave  wrongs  which  have 

eally  prosecuted.  The  preliminary  report,  containing  produced  the  decline  in  our  commerce.    It  is  a  na- 

much  information  of  special  value  and  interest,  will  tional  humiliation  that  we  are  now  compelled  to  pay 

bo  ready  for  delivery  during  the  present  session,  from  twenty  to  thirty  million  dollars  annually  (ex- 

The  remaining  volumes  wilt  oe  completed  with  all  dusive  of  passage-money  which  we  should  share  with 

the  dispatch  consistent  with  perfect  accuracy  in  ar-  vessels  of  other  nations)  to  foreigners  for  doing  the 

rangiuj^  and  classifying  the  returns.    We  shall  thus,  work  which  should  be  done  by  American  vessels, 

at  no  distant  day,  be  flimished  with  an  authentic  rec-  American  built,  American   owned,  and  American 

ord  of  our  conoition  and  resources.    It  will,  I  doubt  manned.    This  is  a  direct  drain  upon  the  renourcos 

not,  attest  the  growing  nrosperity  of  the  country,  ofthecountry  of  just  somuchmonev;  equal  to  cast- 

although  daring  the  decaae  wnioh  has  just  closed  it  ing  it  into  the  sea,  so  far  as  this  nation  is  concerned, 

was  so  severely  tried  by  the  great  war  waged  to  main-  A  nation  of  the  vast  and  ever-increasing  interior 

tain  its  integrity  and  to  secure  and  perpetuate  our  resources  of  the  United  States,  extending,  as  it  does, 

free  institutions.  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  great  oceans  of  the  world. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  sum  paid  to  pen-  with  an  industrious,  intelligent,  energetic  population, 

aloners,  including  the  cost  of  disbursement,  was  must  one  day  possess  its  full  snare  of  the  commerce 

$27,780,811.11 ;  1J58  bounty  land-warrants  wore  is-  of  these  oceans,  no  matter  what  the  cost.    Belay 'will 

sued.    At  its  close  198,686  names  were  on  the  pen-  only  increase  this  cost,  and  enhance  the  difficulty  of 

sion  rolls.  attaining  the  result. 

The  labors  of  the  Pension-Office  have  been  directed  I  therefore  put  in  an  earnest  plea  for  early  action 
to  the  severe  scrutiny  of  the  evidence  submitted  in  on  this  matter,  in  a  way  to  secure  the  desired  increase 
favor  of  new  daims,  and  to  the  discovery  of  fictitious  of  American  commerce.  The  advanced  period  of  the 
elums  which  have  been  heretofore  allowed.  The  m>-  year  and  the  fact  that  no  contracts  for  snip-building 
pro^riation  for  the  employment  of  special  agents  for  will  probably  be  entered  into  until  this  question  is 
the  mvestigation  of  frauds  has  been  judiciously  used,  settled  by  Congress,  and  the  fhrther  fact  that,  if 
and  the  results  obtained  have  been  of  unquestionable  there  should  be  much  delay,  all  large  vessels  con- 
benefit  to  the  service.  tracted  for  this  year  will  fitil  of  completion  before 

The  subjects  of  education  and  agriculture  are  of  winter  sets  in,  and  will  therefore  be  carried  over  for 

great  Interest  to  the  success  of  our  republican  insti-  another  year,  induce  me  to  request  your  early  oon- 

tutions,  happiness,  and  grandeur  as  a  nation.    In  the  sideration  of  this  subject. 

interest  of  one  a  bureau  nas  been  established  in  the  I  regard  it  of  such  grave  importance,  affecting 

Interior  Department — ^the  Bureau  of  Education ;  and  every  mterest  of  the  country  to  so  great  an  extent, 

in  the  interest  of  the  other  a  separate  department,  that  any  method  which  will  gain  the  end  will  secure 

that  of  Agriculture.    I  believe  great  general  good  is  a  rich  national  blessing.    Building  ships  and  navi- 

to  flow  from  the  operations  of  both  these  oureaus  gatingthem  utilizes  vast  capital  at  home;  it  employs 

if  properly  fostered.    I  cannot  recommend  to  jour  thousands  of  workmen  in  their  construction  and 

careful  consideration  too  highly  the  reporta  of  the  manning ;  it  creates  a  home  market  for  the  products 

Commissioners  of  Education  and  of  Agnculture,  nor  of  the  farm  and  the  shop ;  it  diminishes  the  balance 

urge  too  strongly  such  liberal  legislation  as  to  secure  of  trade  against  us  precisely  to  the  extent  of  freights 

their  efficacy.  and  passage-money  paid  to  American  vessels,  and 

In  conclusion,  I  would  sum  up  the  policy  of  the  gives  us  a  supremacy  upon  the  seas  of  inestimable 

Administration  to  be  a  thorough  enforcement  of  every  value  in  case  of  foreign  war. 

law ;  a  faithful  collection  of  every  tax  provided  for ;  Our  Navy  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war 

economy  in  the  disbursement  of  the  same ;  a  prompt  consisted  or  less  than  one  hundred  vessels  of  about 

payment  of  eveiy  debt  of  the  nation ;  a  reduction  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons,  and  a  force 

taxes  as  rapidly  as  the  requirements  of  the  country  of  about  eight  thousand  men.    We  'drew  from  the 

will  admit ;  reductions  of  taxation  and  tariff  to  be  so  merchant  marine,  which  had  cost  the  Qovemment 

arranged  as  to  afford  the  greatest  relief  to  the  greatest  nothing,  but  which  had  been  a  source  of  national 

number;  honest  and  fair  dealings  with  all  other  peo-  wealth,  six  hundred  vessels,  exceeding  one  million 
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tons  and  about  seventy  thousand  men,  to  aid  in  the  of  supportinff  a  population  of  ten  million  of  people 

suppression  of  the  rebellion.                    .  in  luxury.    The  people  of  San  Domingo  are  not 

Tnis  statement  demonstrates  the  Tolue  of  the  mer-  capable  of  maintaining  themselves  in  their  present 

chant  marino  as  a  mcxms  of  national  defence  in  time  condition,  and  must  look  for  outside  support.    They 

of  need.  ream  for  the  protection  of  our  free  institotioiDB  and 

The  Committee  on  the  Causes  of  the  Bednction  of  laws,  our  progress,  and  oiTilization.    Shall  we  refuse 

American  Tonnage,  after  tracing  the  causes  of  its  them  ?    I  nave  informalioin^  which  I  believe  reliable, 

decline,  submit  two  bills,  which,  if  adopted,  they  that  a  European  power  stands  ready  now  to  offer 

believe  will  restore  to  the  nation  its  maritime  power.  $2,000,000  for  the  possession  of  Samana  Bay  alone 

Their  report  shows  with  great  minuteness  the  actual  £f  reAised  by  us.    with  what  grace  can  we  prevent  a 

and  comparative  American  tonnage  at  the  time  of  foreign  power  from  attempting  to  secure  the  prixe? 

its  greatest  prosperity ;  the  actual  and  comparative  The  acquisition  of  San  Domingo  is  desirable  be- 

declino  since,  together  with  the  causes ;  and  exhib-  cause  of  its  ffeogra^^hical  position.    It  commands  the 

its  all  other  statistics  of  material  interest  in  reference  entrance  to  the  Caribbean.  Sea  and  the  iathmos  tranait 

to  the  subject.    As  the  report  is  before  Congress.  I  of  commerce.    It  possesses  the  richest  soil,  best  and 

will  not  recapitulate  any  of  its  statistics,  but  rexer  most  capacious  harbors,  most  salnbriona  cliniate,  and 

onl)r  to  the  methods  recommended  by  the  committee  the  most  valuable  woducts  of  the  forest,  mine,  and 

to  give  back  to  us  our  lost  commerce.  soil,  of  any  of  the  West  hidia  islands.    Ita  posaes- 

As  a  general  rule,  when  it  can  be  adopted,  I  be-  sion  by  us  will,  in  a  few  years,  buUd  up  a  coastwise 

lieve  a  direct  money  subsidy  is  less  liable  to  abuse  commerce  of  immense  magnitude,  which  will  go  far 

than  on  indirect  aid  given  to  the  same  enterprise,  toward  restoring  to  us  our  lost  merchant   marine. 

In  this  case,  however,  my  opinion  is  that  subsidies,  It  will  give  to  us  those  articles  which  we  consume  so 

while  they  may  be  given  to  specified  lines  of  steam-  largely  and  do  not  produee,  thus  equalixing'  our  ex- 

ers  or  other  vessels,  should  not  be  exclusively  adopt-  ports  and  imporfaB.    In  ease  of  ibreign  war  it  wHl 

ed ;  but,  in  addition  to  subsidizing  very  aesiraDle  |nve  us  command  of  all  the  islands  merred  to,  and 

lines  of  ocean  traffic,  a  general  assistance  should  be  uius  prevent  an  enemy  from  ever  agun  poeaesai&g 

given  in  an  effective  way.    I  therefore  commend  to  himself  of  a  rendezvous  upon  our  very  coast.    At 

your  fiAvorable  consideration  the  two  bills  proposed  present  our  coast-trade  between  the  States  bordering 

ov  the  committee,  and  referred  to  in  this  message.  on  the  Atlantic  and  those  bordering  on  the  Gulf  oi 

U.  S.  GBAJnT.  Mexico  is  cut  in  two  by  the  Bahamas  and  the  An^ 

les.    Since  we  must,  as  it  were,  pass  throng  foreign 

,r                         xi     n  *'j!    *'       ^^*i^  rru    *  countries  to  get  by  sea  from  Georgia  to   the  wet 

Message  urging  the  Ratification  of  the  Treaty  ^oast  of  FloriS  San  Domingo,  with  a  stable  govein- 

wtth  San  DomiTigo,  ment,  under  which  her  immense  resources  can  be 

ExEcmyE  Maitsiok,  May  81, 1870.  developed,  will  give  remuneratiye  wages  to  tens  of 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statee  :  thousands  of  laborers  not  now  upon  the  island.    This 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate  for  consideration,  with  a  labor  will  take  adyantage  of  every  avulable  means 
view  to  its  ratification,  an  additional  article  to  the  of  transportation  to  abandon  the  aoiacent  islands  and 
treaty  of  the  29th  of  November  last  for  the  annex-  seek  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  its  sequence,  each 
ation  of  the  Dominican  Bcpublic  to  the  United  States,  inhabitant  receiving  the  reward  of  hia  own  labor, 
stipulating  for  an  extension  of  the  time  for  exchang-  Porto  Sieo  and  Cuba  will  have  to  aboliah  alaveir  as 
ing  the  ratifications  thereof,  signed  in  this  city  on  the  a  measure  of  self-preservation  to  retain  their  labor- 
14th  instant,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  parties,  ers,  San  Domingo  will  become  a  large  oonsmner  of 
It  was  my  intention  to  have  also  negotiated,  with  the  the  products  of  northern  farms  and  manufactories, 
plenipotentiary  of  San  Domingo,  amendments  to  the  The  cheap  rate  at  which  her  citizens  can  be  ftimisbed 
treaty  of  annexation,  to  obviate  o  ejections  which  may  with  food,  tools,  and  machinery,  will  make  it  neeea- 
beur^edogainstthe  treaty  OS  it  is  now  worded;  but,  sary  that  the  contiguous  islands  should  haye  the 
on  renection,  I  deem  it  better  to  submit  to  the  Sen-  same  advantages  in  order  to  compete  in  the  produe- 
ate.the  propriety  of  their  amending  the  treaty  as  fol-  tion  of -sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  tropiosl  fruits,  etc. 
lows :  First,  to  specify  that  the  obligations  of  this  This  will  open  to  us  a  still  wider  marxet  for  our  prod- 
Government  shall  not  exceed  the  $1,500,000  stipu-  ucts.  The  production  of  our  own  supply  of  these 
lated  in  the  treaty ;  secondly,  to  determine  the  man-  articles  will  cut  off  more  than  $100,000,000  of  our  sn- 
ner  of  appointing  the  agents  to  receive  and  disburse  nual  imports,  besides  largely  increasing  onr  exports, 
the  same ;  third^,  to  determine  the  dass  of  cred-  With  such  a  picture  it  is  easy  to  see  now  our  huge 
iters  who  shall  take  precedence  in  the  settlement  oi  debt  abroad  is  ultimately  to  be  extinguished.  Wnh 
their  claims ;  and,  finally,  to  insert  such  amendments  a  bulance  of  trade  agunst  us,  induding  interest  on 
as  may  suggest  themselves  to  the  minds  of  Senators  bonds  held  bv  foreigners,  and  money  spent  by  our 
to  carry  out  in  good  faith  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  citizens  trayeUing  in  foreign  lands  equal  to  the  entire 
submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  Jan-  yield  of  the  preeions  metals  in  this  country,  it  is  not 
uary  lost^  according  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  that  so  easy  to  see  how  this  result  is  to  be  otiierwise  ao- 
treaty.    From  the  most  reliable  information!  can  ob-  complished. 

tain,  the  sum  specified  in  the  treaty  will  pay  every  The  acquisition  of  San  Domingo  is  an  adherence 

lust  claim  against  the  republic  of  San  Domingo,  and  to  the  Monroe  doctrine.    It  is  a  measure  of  national 

leave  a  balance  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  territorial  protection;  it  is  asserting  our  just  daim  to  a  eontrd- 

govemment  until  such  time  as  new  laws  for  provid-  ling  influence  over  the  great  commercial  traffic  soon 

ing  a  territorial  reyenue  can  be  enacted  and  put  in  force,  to  now  from  east  to  west  by  way  of  the  lathmtis  of 

I  feel  an  unusual  anxiety^  for  the  ratification  of  this  Darien ;  it  is  to  build  up  our  merchant  marine ;  it  is 

treaty,  because  I  believe  it  will  redound  greatly  to  tofumishnewmarketsrorthe  products  of  our  farms, 

the  glory  of  the  two  countries  interested,  to  civilizar  shops,  and  manufactories :  it  is  to  mi^e  slayery  in- 

tion,  and  to  the  extirpation  of  the  institution  of  supportable  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico  at  once,  and  ul- 

slavery.    The  doctrine  promulgated  by  President  timately  so  in  Brazil;  it  is  to  settle  the  unhappy 

Monroe  has  been  adhered  to  by  all  political  parties,  condition  of  Cuba  and  end  an  exterminating  oonfiict ; 

and  I  now  deem  it  proper  to  assert  the  equally  im-  it  is  to  provide  honest  means  of  paying  our  honest 

portant  prindple,  that  hereafter  no  territoiy  on  this  debts  without  overtaxing  the  people ;  it  ia  to  frimish 

continent  shall  be  regarded  as  subject  to  transfer  to  our  citizens  with  tibe  necessaries  of  every-day  life  at 

a  European  power.    The  government  of  San  Domin-  cheaper  rates  ihan  ever  before,  and  it  is,  in  fine,  a 

go  has  voluntarily  sought  this  annexation.    It  is  a  rapid  stride  toward  that  greatness  which  the  intelii- 

weak  power,  numbering  probably  less  than  one  hun-  gence,  industry,  and  enterprise  of  the  dtizens  of  the 

dred  and  twenty  thousand  souls,  and  yet  possessing  United  States  entitle  this  country  to  assume  among 

one  of  the  richest  territories  under  the  sun,  capable  nations.                                          TJ.  S.  GBAl^T. 
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Message  on  Cvban  Affairs.  ^^"^  y\  ff "^®l)^  ^5>®^  the  atrife  is  oonduoted, 
^^  ^"  and  againnt  the  reckless  disregard  of  human  life,  the 
EzKOiTTiTB  MAJ70IOV,  JuM  18,  1870.  wsnton  deslniotion  of  materi^  weidth,  and  the  cmel 
To  the  Senatt  and  Home  of  BepreHntaH'ou  :  disregard  of  the  established  roles  of  civilized  war- 
In  Toj  annual  message  to  Congress,  at  the  begin-  fare, 
nin^  of  its  present  session.  I  referred  to  the  contest  I  have,  since  the  beginmng  of  thepresent  sc^ion 
-which  had  then  for  more  tnan  a  year  existed  in  the  of  Congress,  oommumcated  to  the  House  of  Bepre- 
island  of  Cuba,  between  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  sentatives,  upon  their  request,  an  account  of  the 
and  the  Government  of  Spun,  and  to  the  feelings  st^s  which  1  had  taken,  in  the  nope  of  bringing  this 
and  sympathies  of  the  people  and  Government  of  sad  conflict  to  an  end,  and  of  securing  to  the  people 
the  United  States  for  the  people  of  Cuba,  as  for  all  of  Cuba  the  blessings  and  the  right  of  independent 
peoples  struggling  for  liberty  and  self-government,  self-government.  The  efforts  thus  made  faued,  but 
una  said  that  ^*  the  contest  has  at  no  time  assumed  not  without  an  assurance  from  Spain  that  the  good 
the  oonditions  which  amount  to  war,  in  the  sense  of  offices  of  this  Government  might  still  avail  for  the 
international  law,  or  which  would  show  Uie  existence  objects  to  which  they  had  been  addressed, 
of  a  defado  political  organization  of  the  Insuigents  During  the  whole  contest  the  remarkable  exhlbi- 
Bufficient  to  justify  a  recognition  of  belligerency.''  tion  has  oeen  made  of  large  numbers  of  Cubans,  es- 
During  the  six  months  which  have  passed  since  caping  from  the  island  aniravoiding  the  risks  of  war, 
the  date  of  that  message,  the  condition  of  the  insur-  oongregatlnff  in  this  country  at  a  safe  distance  from 
gents  has  not  improved;  and  the  insurrection  its^,  the  scene  of  danger  and  endeavoring  to  make  war 
although  not  subdued,  exhibits  no  signs  of  advance,  ftom  our  shores,  to  mge  our  people  into  the  fight 
but  seems  to  be  confined  to  an  irregular  system  or  which  they  avoid,  and  to  embroil  this  Government 
hostilities  carried  on  by  small  and  iUy-armed  bands  in  complications  and  possible  hostilities  with  Spun. 
of  men,  roaming  without  concentration  through  the  It  can  scarce  be  doubted  that  this  last  result  is  the 
woods  and  the  sparsely-populated  re^ons  of  the  real  object  of  these  parties,  although  carefrQly  cov- 
island,  attacking,  from  ambush,  convoys  and  smidl  ered  imder  the  deceptive  and  apparently  plausible 
bands  of  troops,  burning  plantations  and  the  estates  demand  for  a  mere  recognition  of  beUigerenoy. 
of  those  not  sympathizing  with  their  cause.  It  is  stated,  on  what  a  have  reason  to  regard  as 
But,  if  the  insurrection  has  not  gained  ground,  it  good  authority,  that  Cuban  bonds  have  been  pre- 
is  equally  true  that  Spain  has  not  suppressed  it.  Cli-  pared  to  a  large  amount,  whose  payment  is  made 
mate,  disease,  and  the  occasional  bullet,  have  worked  dependent  upon  the  recognition  by  the  United  States 
destruetioD  among  the  soldiers  of  Spain,  an  d  although  of  either  Cuban  belligerency  or  independence.  The 
the  Spanish  authorities  have  possession  of  every  sea-  object  of  making  their  value  thus  continffent  upon 
port  and  eveiy  town  on  the  islimd,  they  have  not  the  action  of  this  Government  is  a  subject  for  scnous 
been  able  to  subdue  the  hostile  feelln]^  which  has  reflection. 

driven  a  considerable  number  of  the  native  inhabit-  In  determining  the  course  to  be  adopted  on  the 

ants  of  the  island  to  armed  resistance  against  Spain,  demand  thus  mMe  for  a  reoogxiition  of  belligerency, 

and  still  leads  them  to  endure  the  dangers  and  tlie  the  liberal  and  peaoeftil  principles  adopted  by  the 

privations  of  a  roaming  life  of  guerrilla  warfare.  Father  of  his  Country  and  the  eminent  statesmen  of 

On  either  side  the  contest  has  oeen  conducted,  and  his  day,  and  followed  by  succeeding  Chief  Msgis- 

is  still  carried  on,  with  a  lamentable  disregiu^  of  hu-  trates  and  the  men  of  their  day,  may  fVtmish  a  safe 

man  life,  and  of  the  rules  and  practices  which  mod-  guide  to  those  of  us  now  chaiged  with  the  direction 

em  civilization  has  prescribed  in  mitigation  of  the  and  control  of  the  public  safety, 

necessary  horrors  of  war.    The  torch  of  Spaniard  From  1789  to  lol5  the  dominant  thought  of  our 

and  of  Cuban  is  alike  busy  in  oanying  devastation  statesmen  was  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  the 

over  fertile  regions.    Murderous  and  revengeful  de-  wars  which  were  devastating  Europe.    The  discus- 

crees  are  issued  and  executed  by  both  parties.   Count  aion  of  measures  of  neutrality  beeins  with  the  State 

Yalmaseda  and  Colonel  Boet,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  papers  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  Secretary  of  State.- 

have  each  startled  humanit]       "             ^  "^"  • -^-•-  -  ^i          ^v^*  *i                ^             ^     *       i  -:_t.* 

nation  of  the  civilized 

of  a  score  of  prisoners 

Quesada,  the  Cuban  chief,  coollv,  and  with  apparent  cording  to  their  own  caprice,  passions,  interests,  or 

unconsciousness  of  aught  else  than  a  proper  act,*has  foreign  sympathies ;  that  the  agents  of  foreign  gov- 

admitted  the  slaughter,  by  his  own  deliberate  order,  ernmonts,  recognized  or  unrecognized,  cannot  be 

in  one  day,  of  upward  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  pris-  permitted  to  abuse  our  hospitali^  b^  usurping  the 

oners  of  war.  mnctions  of  enlisting  or  eqmpping  military  or  naval 

A  summary  trial,  with  few  if  any  escapes  from  forces  within  our  territory, 

.conviction,  followed  by  immediate  execution,  is  the  Washington  inaugurated  the  policy  of  neutrality 

fate  of  those  arrested  on  either  side,  on  suspicion  of  and  of  absolute  abstinence  from  all  foreign  entan- 

infidelity  to  the  cause  of  the  party  making  the  arrest,  glin^  aUianoes,  which  resulted  in  1794  in  the  first 

Whatever  may  be  the  sympathies  of  tne  people  or  munidpal  enactment  for  the  observance  of  neutrality, 

of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  cause  The  duty  of  opposition  to  filibustering  has  been 

or  objects  for  which  a  part  of  the  people  of  Cuba  are  admitted  by  every Tresident.    Washington  encoun 


alike  m  such  barbarous  violation  of  the  rules  of  civ-  sequent  Presidents  had  to  deal  with  the  question  of 

ilized  nations,  and  with  such  continued  outrage  upon  foreign  enlistment  or  emdpment  in  the  Umted  States ; 

theplainest  principles  of  humanity.  and  since  the  days  of  John  Quincy  Adams  it  has 

We  cannot  discriminate  in  our  censure  of  their  been  one  of  the  constant  <»res  of  Government  in  the 

mode  of  conducting  their  contest  between  the  Span-  United  States  to  prevent  piratical  expeditions  against 

iards  and  the  Cubans.    Each  commit  the  same  atrod-  the  feeble  Spanisn-Amencan  republics  from  leaving 

ties,  and  outrage  alike  the  established  rules  of  war.  our  shores.    In  no  country  are^  men  wanting  for  any 

The  properties  of  many  of  our  citizens  have  been  enterprise  that  holds  out  promise  of  adventure  or  of 

destroyed  or  embargoed,  the  lives  of  several  have  gain. 

been  sacrificed,  and  the  liberty  of  others  has  been  In  the  early  davs  of  our  national  existence  the 

restrained.   In  every  case  that  has  come  to  the  knowl-  whole  Continent  of  America  (outside  of  the  limits  of 

edge  of  the  Government,  an  early  and  earnest  de-  the  United  States)  and  all  its  islands  were  in  colonial 

mand  for  reparation  and  indemnity  has  been  made,  dependence  upon  European  powers, 

and  most  emphatic  remonstrance  has  been  presented  The  revolutions  which  from  1810  spread  almost 
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8imiiltanoouslv  through  all  the  Spanish- American  troops:  there  is  no  oommerce,  no  trade,  either  inter* 

continental  colonies  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  nal  or  roreign ;  no  manufSftctures. 

new  States,  like  ourselves  of  European 'origin,  and  The  late  commander-in-chief  of  the  insurffents, 

interested  in  excluding  European  politics  ana  the  haring  recently  come  to  the  United  States,  pnbQclj 

questions  of  dynasty  and  of  balance  of  power  from  declared  that  ^*  all  oommerexal  intercourse  or  trade 

further  influence  in  the  New  World.  with  the  exterior  world  has  been  utterly  cat  off;  '* 

The  American  policy  of  neutrality,  important  be-  and  he  fhrther  added,  **  to-day  we  have  not  ten  tbcu- 

fore,  became  doubly  so  from  the  fact  that  it  became  sand  arms  in  Cuba." 

appucable  to  the  new  republics  as  well  as  to  the  It  is  a  well-established  prindple  of  public  law  that 

mother  country.  a  recognition  by  a  foreign  State  of  belligerent  lights 

It  then  devolved  upon  us  to  determine  the  great  to  insurgents  under  circumstances  such  as  now  exist 

international  question  at  what  time  and  under  what  In  Cuba,  if  not  justified  by  necessity,  is  a  gratnitoci 

circumstances  to  recoffnize  a  new  power  as  entitled  demonstration  of  moral  support  to  the  rebellxon. 

to  a  place  among  the  family  of  nations,  as  well  as  the  Such  necessity  may  yet  hereafter  arrive :  but  it  has 

preliminary  question  of  the  attitude  to  be  observed  not  yet  arrived,  nor  is  its  probability  dearlj  to  be 

oy  this  Government  toward  the  insurrectionary  party  seen, 

pending  the  contest.  If  tt  be  war  between  Spun  and  Cuba,  and  be  to 

Mr.  Monroe  concisely  expressed  the  rule  which  has  recognized,  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  for  the  conse- 

controlled  the  action  of  this  Qovemment  with  refer-  quences  wnich  may  ensue  In  the  embarrassment  to 

enoe  to  revolting  colonies,  pending  tiieir  struggle,  by  our  commerce  and  the  interference  witn  our  revenue, 

saying :  If  belligerency  be  recognized,  the  commercial  ma- 

As  soon  as  the  movement  assumed  such  a  steady  and  ^f  o^  the  United  States  becomes  liable  to  a^n^ 

GonslHtent  form  as  to  make  the  success  of  the  provinces  (uid  to  seizure  by  the  commissioned  crmsers  of  both 

Erobable,  the  rights  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the  parties ;  they  become  subject  to  the  adjudication  of 

iWB  of  nations  as  equal  parties  to  a  dvll  war  were  ex-  prize  courts.    Our  large  coastwise  trade  between  the 

tended  to  them.  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  States,  and  between  both  and 

The  strict  adherence  to  this  rule  of  public  policy  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  States  of  South 

has  been  one  of  the  highest  honors  of  American  America  enga^g  the  lar^r  part  of  our  commercial 


absence  of  designs  of  conquest,  and  to  look  to  the  liable  to  visit  on  the  high-seas.     In  case  of  beDi- 

United  States  for  example  and  moral  i)rotection.    It  gerency  the  carrying  oi  contraband,  which  now  is 

has  given  to  this  Government  a  position  of  proml-  lawful,  becomes  liable  to  the  risks  of  seizure  and 

nence  and  of  influence  which  it  should  not  abdi-  condemnation.  The  parent  Government  becomes  re- 

cate,  but  which  imposes  upon  it  the  most  delicate  lieved  from  responsibility  for  acts  done  in  the  insui^ 

duties  of  right  and  of  honor  regarding  American  gent  territoiy,  and  acquires  the  right  to  exercise 

questions,  whether  those  questions  afiect  emanoi-  against  neutral  commerce  all  the  powers  of  a  party 

Sated  colonies  or  colonies  still  subject  to  European  to  a  maritime  war.    To  what  consequences  the  excr- 

ominlon.  cise  of  those  powers  may  lead  is  a  question  which  I 

The  ([uestion  of  belligerency  is  one  of  &ct,  not  to  desire  to  commend  to  the  serious  consideration  of 

be  decided  by  sympathies  for  or  preiudioes  against  Congress. 

either  party.  The  relations  between  the  parent  State  In  view  of  the  gravity  of  this  question,  I  have 
and  the  insurgents  must  amount,  in  fa<^  to  war  in  deemed  it  my  duty  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  war- 
the  sense  of  international  law.  Fighting,  though  nuking  power  of  the  ooun^  to  all  the  relations  and 
fierce  and  protracted,  does  not  alone  constitute  war.  bearings  of  the  question  in  connection  with  the  dec- 
There  must  be  military  forces  acting  in  accordance  laration  of  neutrality  and  granting  of  belligerent 
•with  the  rules  and  customs  of  war,  flags  of  truce,  rights. 

cartelsj  exchange  of  prisoners,  etc. ;  and  to  iustify  a  There  is  not  a  ds facto  government  on  the  island 

recognition  of  belligerency^  there  must  be,  above  all,  of  Cuba  sufficient  to  execute  law  and  to  maintain 

a  de  facto  politicaf  organization  of  the  insurgents  just  relations  with  other  nations.  Spain  has  not  been 

sufficient  in  character  and  resources  to  constitute  it,  able  to  suppress  the  opposition  to  Spanish  rule  on  the 

if  loft  to  itself,  a  State  among  nations  capable  of  island,  nor  to  award  speedy  justice  to  other  nations 

discharging  the  duties  of  a  State,  and  of  meeting  or  citizens  of  other  nations  when  their  rights  have 

the  just  responsibilities  it  mav  incur  as  such  tow-  been  invaded. 

ard^  other  powers  in  the  discharge  of  its  national  There  are  serious  complications  growing  out  of  the 

duties.  seizure  of  American  vessels  upon  uie  high-seas,  exe- 

Applying  the  best  information  which  I  have  been  cuting  American  citizens  witnout  proper  trial,  and 

able  to  gather^  whether  from  official  or  unofficial  oonflscatingor  embargoing  the  property- of  American 

sources,  inoludmg  the  very  exaggerated  statements  citizens. 

which  each  party  gives  to  all  that  may  pr^udice  Solemn  protests  have  been  made  against  every  in- 

the  opposite  or  give  credit  to  its  own  side  of  the  fVaction  or  the  rights  either  of  individual  citizens  of 

Question.  I  am  unable  to  see  in  the  present  con-  the  United  States  or  the  rights  of  our  flag  upon  the 

aition  oi  the  contest  in  Cuba  those  elements  which  high  seas,  and  all  proper  steps  have  been  taken,  and 

are  requsite  to  constitute  war  in  the  sense  of  inter-  are  being  pressed,  for  the  proi>er  reparation  of  every 

nationaUlaw.  indignity  complained  of. 

The  insurgents  hold  no  town  or  city,  have  no  estab-  The  question  of  belligerency^,  however,  which  is  to 

lished  scut  ot  government ;  thejr  have  no  prize  courts,  be  decided  upon  definite  principles  and  according  to 

no  organization  for  the  receiving  and  collecting  of  ascertained  facts,  is  entirely  different  fh>m  and  un- 

revenue,  no  seaport  to  which  a  prize  may  be  earned,  connected  with  tne  other  questions  of  the  manner  in 

or  through  which  access  can  be  had  by  a  foreign  which  the  strife  is  carried  on  on  both  sides,  and  the 

power  to  the  limited  interior  territory  and  mountain  treatment  of  our  citizens  entitled  to  our  protection, 

fastnesses  which  the^  occupy.    The  existence  of  a  These  Questions  concern  our  dignity  and  responsibil- 

Legislatnre  representing  any  popular  constituency  is  ity,  ana  they  have  been  made,  as  I  have  said,  the 

more  than  doubtfVd.  subjects  of  repeated  communications  with  Spain,  and 

In  the  uncertainty  that  hangs  around  the  entire  of  protests  and  demands  for  redress  on  our  part.    It 

insurrection  there  is  no  palpable  evidence  of  an  eleo-  is  noped  that  these  will  not  be  disregarded :  but, 

tion  of  any-  delegated  autliority,  or  of  any  govern-  should  they  be,  these  questions  will  be  maae  the 

mont  outside  the  limits  of  the  camps  occupied  fVom  subject  of  a  f^irther  communication  to  Congress, 

day  to  day  by  the  roving  companies  of  msurgent  U>  &•  GRA2(T. 
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Proelamation  of  mutrality.  »-.  Iwmng  or  delivering  a  commission  within  the 

^  V  «  .  ^  e        . .  territory  or  jarudiotion  of  the  Umted  States  for  any 

By  tha  Pnti4mt  of  tb«  Unii-d  sut«  of  Am«rie*  i  ^j^jp  ^^  yg^^^  t»  the  intent  that  she  may  be  employed 

WhereoMy  a  state  of  war  unhappily  exists  between  as  aforesaid. 

Prance  on.  the  one  side  and  the  rTorth-Gennan  Con-  10.  Increasing  or  augmenting,  or  procuring  to  be 

federation  and  its  allies  on  the  other  side ;  increased  or  augmented^  or  knowinely  being  con- 

And  whereas,  the  United  States  are  on  terms  of  cemed  in  increasing  or  augmentinff,  uie  force  of  any 

friendship  and  amity  with  all  the  contending  powers,  ahip-of-war.  oruiser,  or  other  armed  yessel,  which,  at 

and  with  the  persons  inhabiting  their  several  do-  the  time  of  ner  arrival  within  the  United  States,  was 

minions ;  a  ship-of-war,  cruiser,  or  armed  vessel  in  the  service 

And  whereas,  great  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  the  of  eitber  of  the  said  belligerents,  or  belonging  to  the 

United  States  reside  within  the  territories  or  domin-  subjects  or  dtisena  of  eitner,  bv  adding  to  the  num- 

ions  of  each  of  the  sud  belligerents,  and  cany  on  ber  of  guns  of  such  vessel,  or  oy  changing  those  on 

commerce,  trade,  or  other  business  or  pursuits  there-  board  of  her  for  guns  of  a  laiger  calibre,  or  by  the 

in,  protected  by  the  fiuth  of  treaties ;                     ^  addition  thereto  of  any  equipment  solely  applicable 

And  whereas,  great  numbers  of  the  subjects  or  dt-  to  war. 

izens  of  the  sua  oeUi^erents  reside  within  the  terri-  11.  Beginning  or  setting  on  foot,  or  providing  or 

tory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  carry  preparing  the  -means  for  any  militaiy  expedition  or 

on  commerce,  trade,  or  other  business  therein ;  enterprise  to  be  carried  on  from  the  territory  or  juris- 

And  whereas,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  with-  diction  of  the  United  States  against  the  territory  or 

out  interfering  with  the  free  expression  of  opinion  dominions  of  either  of  the  saiobelligerents. 

and  sympathy,  or  with  the  open  manufacture  or  sale  And  I  do  Anther  declare  and  proclum  that  by  tiie 

of  arms  or  munitions  of  war,  nevertheless  impose  nineteenth  article  of  the  treaty  oi  amity  and  commerce 

upon  all  persons  who  may  be  within  their  territory  whidi  waa  concluded  between  his  iMJeaty  the  King 

and  jurisdiction  the  duty  of  an  impartial  neutrality  of  Prussia  and  the  United  States  of  America  on  the 

during  the  existence  of  tne  contest :  11th  day  of  July,  1799.  which  article  was  revived  by 

Kow.  therefore,  I,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  treatv  of  May  1, 1828,  between  the  same  parties, 

the  United  States,  in  order  to  preserve  the  neutrality  and  is  still  in  force,  it  was  agreed  that "  the  vessela- 

of  the  United  States  and  of  their  citizens,  and  of  per-  of-war,  public  and  private,  of  both  parties,  shall  carry 

Bons  within  their  territory  and  jurisdiction,  and  to  fVeely  wheresoever  they  please  the  vessels  and  effects 

enforce  their  laws,  and  in  order  that  all  persons,  be-  taken  from  their  enemies,  without  being  obli^d  to 

ing  warned  of  the  general  tenor  of  the  laws  and  pay  any  duties,  charges,  or  fees,  to  officers  of  adouralty, 

treaties  of  the  United  States  in  this  behalf,  and  of  of  the  customs,  or  any  others ;  nor  shall  such  prizes 

the  law  of  nations,  may  thus  be  prevented  from  an  beanested,  searched,  or  put  under  leeal  process,  when 

unintentional  violation  of  the  same,  do  hereby  de-  they  come  to  and  enter  the  ports  of  the  other  party, 

dare  and  proclaim  that  by  the  act  passed  on  the  20th  but  may  freely  be  carried  out  again  at  any  time  by 

day  of  April,  ▲.  d.  1817,  commonly  known  as  the  their  captors  to  the  places  expressed  in  their  commis- 

NeutraliQr  law,  the  following  acta  are  forbidden  to  bo  sions,  which  the  commanding  officer  of  such  vessel 

done^  under  severe  penalties,  within  tlie  territory  shall  be  obliged  to  show." 

and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  wit :  And  I  do  further  declare  and  prochum  that  it  has 

1.  j^ccepting  and  exercising  a  commission  to  been  officially  communicated  to  the  Government  of 
aerve«ither  of  the  uud  belligerents  by  land  or  by  sea  the  United  States,  b^  tiie  envoy  extraordinary  and 
against  the  other  belligerent.                  ^  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  x^orth-German  Con- 

2.  Enlisting  or  entering  into  the  service  of  eitiier  federation  at  Washington,  that  private  property  on 
of  the  sud  belligerento  as  a  soldier,  or  as  a  marine  the  high-seas  will  be  exempted  from  seizure  by  the 
or  seaman  on  board  of  any  vessd-of-war,  letter  of  ships  of  his  Migesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  without  re- 
marque,  or  privateer.  gard  to  redprocity. 

8.  Hiring  or  retaimng  another  person  to  enlist  or  And  I  do  fhrther  declare  and  prodaim  that  it  haa 

enter  himself  in  the  service  of  either  of  the  said  bellig-  been  officially  communicated  to  the  Government  of 

erente  as  a  soldier,  or  as  a  marine  or  seaman  on  board  the  United  States,  by  the  envoy  extraordinary  and 

of  any  vessd-of-war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer.  minister  plenipotentiary  of  his  MigesiT  the  Emperor 

4.  Hiring  another  person  to  go  beyond  the  limlto  of  the  Frendi  at  Washmgton,  that  oraers  have  oeen 
or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  with  intent  to  be  given  that  in  the  conduct  of  tne  war  the  commanders 
ennstedas  aforesdd.                                          ^    ^  of  the  French  forces  on  hmd  and  on  the  seas  shall 

5.  Hiring  another  person  to  go  beyond  the  limito  scrupulously  observe  toward  neutnd  powers  the  rules 
of  the  United  States  with  intent  to  do  entered  into  of  intemationd  law,  and  that  they  shall  strictiy  ad- 
service  as  aforesdd.  here  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  declaration  of 

6.  Betaining  another  person  to  go  beyond  the  the  Congress  of  Paris  of  the  16th  of  April,  1856— that 
limito  of  the  United  States  with  intent  to  be  enlisted  is  to  say : 

as  aforesaid.                                                           ^  1.  That  privateering  is  and  remdns  abolished. 

7.  Setaininff  another  person  to  go  beyond  the  limito  2.  That  the  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods, 
of  the  Unitea  States  with  intent  to  be  entered  into  with  the  exception  of  contrabrand  of  war. 

service  as  aforesdd.  (But  the  said  act  is  not  to  be  8.  That  neutrd  goods,  with  the  exception  of  con- 
construed  to  extend  to  a  citizen  or  subject  of  either  trabrand  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  the 
belligerent  who,  being  transiently  witixm  the  United  enemy's  flag. 

States,  shall,  on  boara  of  any  vessd-of  war  which,  4.  That  blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be 

at  the  time  of  ito  arrival  within  the  United  States,  effective ;  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  suffi- 

was  fitted  and  equpped  as  such  vessd-of-war,  enlist  dent  reaUy  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  en- 

or  enter  himself,  or  hire  or  retain  another  subject  or  emy ;  and  that,  dthough  the  United  States  have  not 

citizen  of  the  same  belligerent,  who  is  transienU]r  adhered  to  the  declaration  of  1856,  the  vessels,  of  his 

within  the  United  States,  to  enlist  or  enter  himself  Majesty  will  not  seize  enemy's  property  found  on 

to  serve  such  belligerent  on  board  such  vessd-<>f-  board  of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  provided  that 

war,  if  the  United  States  shall  then  be  at  peace  with  property  is  not  contraband  of  war. 

such  belligerent.)                                            .  And  I  do  Aurther  declare  and  proclaim  that  the 


out^  or  arming  of  any  ship  or  vessd,  with  intent  that  rectly  or  indirectly,  in  the  sdd  war,  but  shall  remain 
sucn  ship  or  vessd  shdl  oe  employed  in  the  service  at  peace  with  eaoh  of  the  sdd  bdligerents,  and  shall 
of  dther  of  the  said  belligerento.  mawtdn  a  strict  and  impartid  neutrality ;  and  that 
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whatever  iprivileges  shall  be  accorded  to  odo  belli-  serviod  of  either  belligerent ;  nor  can  they  tranaport 

^erent  witnin  the  porta  of  the  United  States  shall  be  soldiers  and  officers  of  either,  or  attempt  to  break 

in  like  manner  accorded  to  the  other.  anjr  blockade  which  may  be  lawfully  estaoliahed  and 

And  I  do  hereby  eigoin  all  the  good  citizens  of  the  maintained  during  the  war  without  incurring  the 

United  States,  and  all  pe»ons  residing  or  beinff  risk  of  hostile  capture  and  the  penalties  denooneed 

within  the  territoiy  or  jurisdiction  of  the  UniteoL  by  the  law  of  nations  in  that  behalf. 

States,  to  observe  the  laws  thereof,  and  to  commit  And  I  do  hereby  give  notice  thai  all  cttuBeos  of 

no  act  contraiy  to  the  provisions  of  tne  said  statutes,  the  United  States,  and  others  who  may  cbdm  the 

or  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  in  that  behalf;  protection  of  this  Government,  who  may  miaeonduct 

And  I  do  hereby  warn  all  citizens  of  the  United  themselves  in  the  premises,  do  so  at  their  peril,  and 

States,  and  all  persons  residing  or  being  within  their  that  they  can  in  no  wise  ootain  any  proteetien  fit^m 

territory  or  jurisdiction^  that,  while  the  free  and  ftiU  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales  agaanst  the 

expression  of  sympathies,  in  public  and  private^  ia  consequences  of  their  misconduct, 

not  restricted  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  mill-  In  witness  whereof  I  hereunto  get  my  hand,  and 

taiy  forces  in  aid  of  either  belligerent  cannot  lawiuUy  cause  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  aflBbced. 

bo  originated  or  organized  within  their  jurisdiction ;  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twen^-^eeond 

and  that,  while  all  persona  may  lawfully  and  without  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 

restriction,  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid  state  of  war,  r*    a  i  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy,  and 

manufacture  and  sell  within  the  United  States  arms  *■  '    *■'  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 

and  munitions  of  war,  and  other  articles  ordinarily  America  the  ninety-fifth.    U.  S.  GRAXT. 

known  as '*  contrabrand  of  war,*'  yet  thev  cannot  By  the  President : 

cany  such  articles  upon  the  high-seas  for  tne  use  or  Haxiltok  Fisb,  Secretary  of  State. 
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Dei  Filius  et  generia  human!  redemptor  Dominus  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and  the 

oster  Jesus  Cnristus,  ad  Patrem  coeiestem  reditu-  Redeemer  of  mankind,  when  about  to  return  to  His 

rus.  cum  Ecclesia  sua  in  terris  militante,  omnibus  Heavenly  Father,  promised  that  He  would  be  with 

dieous  usquo  ad  consummationem  ssBculi  fnturum  se  His  Church  militant  on  earth,  all  days,  even  lo  die 

esse  promisit.    C^uare  dileetffi  Sponscs  prosto  esse,  consummation  of  the  world.    Wherefore,  He  has 

adsistere  doeenti,  operanti  benedicere,  |)eriolitanti  never  at  any  time  failed  to  be  with  His  beloved 

opem  ferre  nuUo  unquam  tempore  destitit.     Hsbo  spouse,  to  assist  her  in  her  teaching,  to  bless  her  in 

vero  salutaris  ejus  providentia,  cum  ex  aliis  bene-  her  labors,  to  aid  her  in  dimger.  And  this  HisWing 

ficiis  Innumeris  continenter  apparuit,  tum  lis  mani-  providence,  unceasingly  displayed  in  countless  other 

festissime  comperta  est  fhictlbus,  qui  orbi  christiano  blessings,  is  most  clearly  macie  *«Mnifn>ftf  |yy  those 

e  Conciliis  oeoumenicis  ao  nominatim  e  Tridentino,  very  abundant  fVuits  which  have  oome  to  the  Chris- 

iniquis  licet  temporibus  celebrate,  amplissimi  pro->  tian  worid  from  (ecumenical  councils,  and  efvpeciaUy 

venerunt.    Hino  enim  sanctissima  religionis  dogmata  fh>m  that  of  Trent,  although  it  was  held  in  evildavs. 

pressius  definita,  uberiusque  exposita,  errores  dam-  For  thereby  the  holy  doctrines  of  religion  were  more 

nati  atquo   cohibiti ;    hino   ecclesiaatica  dlsciplina  distinctly  ddined  and  more  fully  set  forth ;  erron 

restituta  flrmiusque  sancta ;  promotum  in  Clero  sci-  were  condemned  and  restrained ;  thereby  eodeaiaa- 

entiss  et  pietatis  studium,  parata  adolescentibus  ad  tlcal  discipline  was  restored  and  more  firmly  eetab- 

saoram  militiam  eduoandis  collegia,  christiani  deni-  lished ;  zeal  for  learning  and  piety  was  pitxmoted 

que  populi  mores  et  acouratiore  fldelium  eruditione  among  the  clergy ;  and  colleges  were  provided  for 

et  frequentiore  sacramentorum  usu  instaurati.    Hino  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  saored  mznifittr; 

prseterea  arctior  membrorum  ,cum   visibili   capite  and  finally  the  practice  of  Christian  moralilj  was 

communio,  universoque  corpori  Christi  mystico  ad-  restored  among  the  people  by  more  oaieAil  instnio- 

ditus  vi«or;   bine  religioscB   multiplicat©  ikmilia),  tion  and  a  more  frequent  use  of  the  sacraments.  Hmi« 

aliaoue  christians  pietatis  instituta ;  hino  ille  etiam  arose,  likewise,  a  closer  union  6f  the  memben  with 

assiduus  et  us(;[ue  ad  sanguinis  effusioncm  oonstans  the  visible  head,  and  renewed  strength  to  the  sntire 

ardor  in  Christi  regno  late  per  orbom  propagando.  mystical  body  of  Christ ;  hence  the  increued  num- 
ber of  religious  oommunities,  and  of  o&er  institu- 
tions of  Christum  piety ;  henoe.  also,  that  unoeaaing 
zeal,  constant  even  to  martyraom,  to  spread  tiie 
kingdom  of  Christ  thrpughout  the  world. 

VerumtamenhfiBcaliaque  insignia  cmolumenta^c^u«  Nevertheless,  while  with  becoming  gratitude  we 

per  ultimam  maxima  oBcumenicam  Synodum  divina  call  to  mind  these  and  the  many  other  remarkable 

dementia  Ecclesinlargita  est,  dumgrato.  quo  par  est,  benefits  which  the  goodness  of  God  has  bestowed 

animo  recolimus,  acerbum  compescere  baud  possu-  on  tiie  Church  chiefiy  through  the  oecumenical  ooun- 

mus  dolorem  ob  mala  gravissima,  inde  potissimum  cil,  we  cannot  suppress  our  bitter  s<»row  for  the 

orta,  quod  ejusdem  saorosanctse  Synodi  apud  permul-  grievous  evils  which  have  chiefly  sprung  from  manv 

tos  vol  auc^oritas  contempta,  vol  sapieutissuna  ne-  having  despised  the  authority  of  the  aforesaid  sacred 

glecta  fuere  deoreta.  councu,  or  naving  neglected  to  observe  its  most  wise 

decrees. 

Nemo  enim  ignorat  harcses  (juas  Tridentini  Patres  For  it  is  known  to  all  that  the  heresies  which  the 

proscripserunt,  dum,  rcjecto  divino  Eoclesi®  magis-  Fathers  of  Trent  condemned,  and  which  rejected  the 

terio,  res  ad  religionem  speotantes  privati  cigusvis  divine  authority  of  the  Church  to  teach,  and,  instead, 

judiolo  permitterentur,  in  sectas  pauLatim  dissolotas  subjected  all  tmngs  belonging  to  religion  to  the  judg- 

esse  muitiplices,  quibus  inter  se  disscntientibus  et  ment  of  each  individual,  were,  in  course  of  time, 

concertantibus,  omnis  tandem  in  Christum  fides  apud  broken  up  into  many  sects ;  and  that-,  as  these  differed 

non  paucos  labefacta  est.    Itaque  ipsa  sacra  Biblia,  and  disputed  with  each  other,  it  came  to  pass,  at 

qun  antea  christianee  doctrinae  unlcus  fons  et  judex  length,  that  all  belief  in  Christ  was  overthrown  in 
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asBerebantur^  jam  non  pro  dlvinis  haberi,  imo  mythi-    the  mindB  of  not  a  few.    And  so,  the  siRred  Script- 
cU  ooznmentia  accenseri  cffiperunt.  ures  themselves,  which  thev  had  at  first  held  up  as 

the  only  sonrce  and  judge  of  Christian  doctrine,  were 
no  longer  held  as  divine,  but,  on  the  oontraiy,  oegan 
to  be  counted  among  mytha  and  fab1«s. 
Turn  nata  est  et  late  nimis  per  orbom  vag&ta  ilia  Then  arose  and  spread  too  widely  through  the 
rationaliami  sou  naturalismi  doctrina,  que  religioni  world  that,  doctrine  of  rationalism  or  naturalism, 
ohriatiansB  ntpote  supematurali  institute  per  omnia  which,  attacking  Christianity  at  every  point  as  being 
adversans,  summo  studio  molitur,  ut  Christo,  qui  a  supernatural  mstitution,  labors  with  all  its  might 
solus  Dominus  et  Solvator  noster  est,  a  mentibua  to  exclude  Christ,  who  is  our  only  Lord  and  Saviour, 
humanis,  a  vita  et  moribus  populorum  exduso.  merss  from  the  minds  of  men  and  from  the  life  and  the 
quod  vooant  rationis  vel  naturss  re^num  stabiliatur.  morals  of  nations ;  and  so  to  establish,  instead,  the 
JSeliota  autem  project»ciue  Christiana  religione,  neffato  reign  of  mere  reason,  as  they  call  it,  or  of  Nature. 
vero  Beo  et  Christo  ejus,  prolapsa  tandem  est  mi3to-  And  thuSj  having  forsaken  and  cast  away  the  Chris- 
rum  mens  in  pantheiami,  materialismi,  atheism!  tian  reliffion,  having  denied  the  true  God  and  His 
barathrum,  ut  jamipsam  rationalem  naturam  om-  Christ,  the  minds  ofmany  have  at  last  fiillen  into  the 
nemqne  jnstireotiquenonnamnegantes,imahuman89  abyss  of  pantheism,  materialism^  and  atheism;  so 
sooletatis  fundamonta  dlruere  oomiltantur.  that  now,  repudiatinff  the  reasonmg  nature  of  man, 

and  eyery  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  they  are  laboring 

to  overthrow  the  very^  foundations  of  human  society. 

Hsc  porro  impietate  circumquaque  erassante,  in-        Moreover,  as  this  impious  doctrine  is  spreading 

feliclter,  contijpt,  ut  plures  etiam  et  catholiose  Eccle-     everywhere,  it  has  unfortunately  come  to  pass  that 
mm  filiis    *^    "  '  ?---^--     t^  ^    •- »»  _-^_i»-  j^^l.  .i-.iji         ^^i..  i^_^i-_i._  y^i       i. 

diminutis 

tennaretur.  vants  enim  ao  peregrinus 
abducti,  naturam  et  gratiam,  scicntiam  humanam  et  olio  sentiment  grew  funter  in  them.  For,'  being  led 
fidem  aivinam  perpenun  commiaoentes,  ffenuinnm  away  by  various  and  strange  doctrines,  and  wrongly 
sensum  dogmatum,  quem  tenet  ao  dooet  S.  li.  Ecde-  coniounding  nature  and  grace,  human  science  and 
sia  depravare,  integritatemque  et  sinoeritatem  fidel  divine  faith,  they  have  perverted  the  true  sense  of 
in  periculum  adducere  comperiuntur.  the  doctrines  which  our  holy  nyother  the  Church  holds 

and  teaches,  and  have  enoangered  the  integrity  and 
the  purity  of  faith. 
Quibus  omnibus  perspeotis,  lleri  qui  potest  ut  non  Now,  looking  at  all  these  things,  how  can  the 
commoveantur  intima  £oolesis»  viscera  f  Quemad-  Chnrchfiul  to  be  moved  in  her  innermost  heart?  For 
modum  enim  Deus  vult  omnes  homines  salvos  fieri,  inasmuch  as  God  wills  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to 
et  ad  ognitionem  veritatis  venire ;  quemodmodum  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  inasmuch  as 
Chrlstus  venit,  ut  salvum  faoeret,  quod  perierat,  et  Christ  came  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  and  to 
filios  Dei,  qui  erant  dispersi,  oongregaret  in  unum ;  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  were 
ita  Eoclesia,  a  Deo  nopulorum  mater  et  magistra  dispersed ;  so  the  Church,  established  by  God  as  the 
constituta.  omnibus  dcbitrioem  se  novit,  ac  lapsos  mother  and  mistress  of  nations,  feels  that  she  is 
erigere,  laoantes  sustinere,  reverentes  amplecti,  con-  a  debtor  unto  all,  and  is  ever  ready  and  earnest  to 
firmare  bonos  et  ad  meliora  provehere  parata  semper  nuseup  the  fallen,  to  strengthen  the  weak,  to  take  to 
et  intenta  est.  Quapropter  uuUo  tempore  a  Dei  veri-  her  bosom  those  tnat  return,  and  to  confirm  the  good, 
tate,  qusB  sonat  omnia,  testonda  et  pnadlcanda  (^uies-  and  carry  them  on  to  better  things.  Wherefore,  at 
cere  potest,  sibi  dictum  esse  non  ignorans :  Spiritus  no  time  can  she  abstain  from  bearing  witness  to  and 
mens  qui  est  in  te,  et  verba  mea,  quiB  posuiinoro  preaching  the  all-healing  truth  of  God:  knowing 
tuo,  non  reoedent  de  ore  tuo  amodo  et  usque  in  sem-  that  it  has  been  said  to  her :  **  My  spirit  that  is  in 
pitemum.*  thee,  and  my  words  that  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth, 

shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  from  henceforth 
and  forever."  * 

Wherefore,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  our  pred- 
ecessors, and  in  fulfilment  of  our  supreme  apos- 
veritiUem  oatholioam  docore  ao  tueri,  perversasque  tolic  duty,  we  have  never  omitted  to  teach  and  to 
dootrinos  reprobarenumquamintermissimus.  Nuno  protect  the  Catholic  truth,  and  to  reprove  perverse 
aatem  sedentibus  Nobisoum  et  judioantibus  uni  versi  teachings.  And  now.  the  bishops  of  the  whole  world 
orbis  £pisoopiSj  In  banc  oecumenicam  Synodum  auc-  being  gathered  togetner  in  this  oecumenical  council 
toritate  Nostra  in  Spiritu  Sonctu  oongregatis,  innisd  by  our  adthorityj  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  sitting 
Del  verbo  soripto  et  tradito,  prout  ab  ecclesia  catho-  therein  and  judi^g  with  us,  we.  guided  by  the  wora 
lica  sanote  oustoditum  et  genuine  expositumaocepi-  of  Gk>d,  both  written  and  handed  down  by  tradition, 
mus,  ex  hao  Petri  Catheora  in  oonspectu  omnium  as  we  have  received  it,  sacredly  preserved  and  truly 
salutarem  Christ!  doctrinam  profiten  et  declarore  sot  forth  by  the  Catholio  Churon,  have  determined 
oonstituimns,  odversis,  erroribus  potostate  nobl^  a  to  profess  and  declare  from  this  choir  of  Peter,  and 
Deo  trodita  proscriptis  atque  damnatis.  in  the  sight  of  all,  the  saving  doctrine  of  Christ  and 

in  the  power  given  to  us  from  Qod  to  proscribe  and 
condemn  the  opposing  errors. 


Nos  Usque,  inhierentes  Prsedecessorum  Nostrorum 
vestigiis,  pro  supremo  Nostro  Apostolico   munero 


CAPUT  L 

DX  DXO  BSBUSC  OMNIVX  CBEATOBE. 

Sanota  Cathoiica  Apostolica  Bomana  Ecclesia  cre- 
dit et  confitetur,  unum  jBSse  Deum  verum  et  vivum, 
Creatorem  ao  Dominum  ooeli  et  terrsdj  omnipotentem, 
astemum,  immensum,  incomprehensiDilem,  intellectu 
ao  voluntate  omnique  perfectione  infinitum ;  qui  cum 
sit  una  singularis,  simplex  omnino  et  inoommutabilis 
substantia  spiritualls,  proadicandus,  est  re  et  essentia 
u  mundo  distinctus,  in  so  et  ex  se  beatissimus,  ct  su- 


CHAPTER  L 

OV  GOD  TBS  OBXATOB  OT  ALL  THDrOS. 

The  holy,  Catholic.  Apostolic,  Roman  Church  be- 
lieves and  confesses  that  there  is  one  true  and  living 
God,  Creator  and  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  almighty, 
etemid,  immense,  incomprehensible,  infinite  in  un- 
derstanding and  will,  and  in  all  perfection;  who, 
being  a  spiritual  substance,  one,  single,  absolutely 
simple  and  unchangeable^  must  bo  field  to  be,  in 
reality  and  in  essence,  distinct  flx)m  the  world.,  in 
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per  omnia^  (jiub  pnpter  ipsum  simt  et  ooncipi  poa- 
sunt,  inefikbiliter  exceLsuB. 

Hio  solus  Y6ras  Dons  bonltate  sua  et  omnipotenti 
vlrtute  non  ad  auffendam  suam  beatitudinem,  nco  i^ 
ftcquirendaa,  sea  ad  manifestandana  perfectionem 
Boam  per  bona,  aua  creaturis  impertitur,  liberrimo, 
ooncUlo  simul  at)  initio  temporia  utramque  de  nlhilo 
condidit  creaturam,  spiritnalem  et  corporalem,  ange- 
licam  videlicet  et  mundanam,  ao  deinde  humanam 
quasi  communem  ex  spiritu  et  corpora  oonsUtutam.* 


TTniversa  vero,  qn»  condidit,  Dens  providentia  sua 
tuetnr  atque  ^bernat,  attinjirens  a  fine  usque  ad  finem 
fortiter,  et  disponens  omnia  suaviter.  t  Omnia  enim 
nuda  et  aperta  sunt  oculis  ejus,  X  ea  etiam,  qu»  libera 
creaturarum  actione  futura  sunt. 


CAPUT  n. 

DX    BXVELATIOirX. 

Eadem  Bancta  Mater  Eodesia  tenet  et  dooet,  Deum 
rerum  omnium  principimn  et  finem,  natural!  humanie 
rationis  lumine  e  rebus  creaUs  certo  ooffnosci  posse ; 
invisibiUa  enim  ipsius,  a  creatura  mundi,  per  ea  qun 
facta  sunt,  intelleota,  oonspiciuntur :  %  attamen  pla- 
culsse  ejus  sapiential  et  bonitati,  alia,  eac^ue  super- 
naturali  via  se  ipsum  ao  fetema  voluntatis  sue  de- 
creta  humano  generi  revelare,  dicente  Apostolo: 
Multifariam,  multis^ue  modis  oUm  Deus  loouens 
patribus  in  Prophetis:  novissimc,  diebus  istislocu- 
tus  nobis  in  fllio.  | 


Huic  divinffi  revolationi  tribuondum  quidem  est^  ut 
ea,  qvm  in  rebus  divinis  humane  rationi  per  se  un- 
pervia  non  sunt,  in  present!  ^uoque  genens  human! 
conditione  ab  omnibus  expedite,  firma  oertitudine  et 
nullo  admixto  errore  oognosci  possint.  Non  hao  ta- 
men  de  causa  revelatio  absolute  neoessaria  dioenda 
est,  sed  qiua  Deus  ex  inflnita  bonitatc  sua  ordinavit 
hominem  ad  finem  supematuralem,  ad  partidpanda 
scilicet  bona  divina,  que  humane  mentis  intelli^en- 
tiam  omnino  superant^  siquidem  oculus  non  vidit, 
nee  auris  audivit,  neo  m  cor  hominis  ascendit,  que 
preparavit  Deus  iis,  qui  diligunt  ilium.  ^ 

Hao  porro  supematuralis  revelatio^  secundum  uni- 
Tersalis  Ecclesie  fidem,  a  sanota  Tndentina  Synodo 
delaratum,  continetur  in  librls  scriptis  et  sine  scripto 
traditionibus,  que  ipsius  Ghriste  ore  ab  Apostolis 
acoepte,  aut  ab  ipsis  Apostolis  Spiritu  Sancto  die- 
tante  quasi  per  manus  tradite.  aid  nos  usque  per- 
venerunt**  Qui  quidem  vetens  et  nov!  Testament! 
libri  integri  cum  omnibus  suis  partibus,  prout  in 
Cjjusdem  Concilii  decreto  reoensentur,  et  in  veteri 
vul^ta  latina  editione  habentur,  pro  sacris  et  ca- 
nomcis  habet,  non  ideo  quod  sola  humana  industria 
concinnati,  sua  deinde  auctoritate  sint  approbati; 
neo  ideo  dumtaxat,  quod  revelationem  sme  errore 
oontineant,  sed  propter  ea  quod  Spiritu  Sancto  in- 
spirants  conscript!  Deum  haoent  auctorem,  atque  ut 
tales  ipsi  Ecclesie  traditi  sunt. 


Quoniam  vero.  que  sanota  Tridentina  Synodus  de 
intorpretatione  oivine  Scripture  ad  coercenda  petu- 
lantia  Ingenia  salubriter  decrevit.  a  quibusdam  homl- 
nibus  prave  exponuntur,  Nos,  idem  decretum  reno- 

♦  Cone.  Later.  TV.,  c.  I.  FIrmUtr,         t  Sap.  vill.  1. 
±  CC  Hebr.  !▼.  la.  |  Ronu  1. 90. 

[Hebr.  1. 1, «.  11  Cor.  ii. «. 

^*  Cone  Trid,  scss.  IV.,  Deer,  de  Can.  Script. . 


Himself  and  of  *Himself  perfectlj  happj,  and  nn- 
speakabl;r  exalted  above  all  things  that 'are  or  can 
be  conceived  besides  Himself. 

This  one  only  true  God,  of  His  own  goodness  anc 
almighty  power,  not  to  increase  His  own  happiaesi, 
nor  to  acquire  for  Himself  perfection,  bat  in  order  to 
manifest  the  same  by  means  of  the  good  things  which 
He  imparts  to  creatures,  did,  of  His  own  moet  free 
counsel,  ^'  ftom  the  beginning  of  time  make  alike 
out  of  nothing  two  created  natures,  a  spiritual  one 
and  a  corpoiial  one,  the  angelic,  to  wit,  and  the 
earthly ;  and  afterward  He  made  the  hnman  nature, 
as  partaking  of  both,  being  composed  of  spirit  and 
body."  * 

Moreover,  God,  br  Hia  providence,  protects  and 
governs  all  things  wnich  He  has  made,  reaching  from 
end  to  end  mightily,  and  ordering  ali  things  sweet- 
ly, t  For  all  things  are  naked  and  open  to  His  eyes.  I 
even  those  which  are  to  come  to  pass  by  the  iiee  ac- 
tion of  creatures. 

CHAPTEB  n. 

or   BBYBLATIOK. 

The  same  holy  Mother  Church  holds  and  teadtes 
that  God,  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things,  can 
bo  known  with  certainty  through  created  tbinsa,  bv 
the  natural  light  of  human  reason^  '*for  tlie  xana- 
ble  things  of  him,  ftom  the  creation  of  Hxe  workL 
are  dear^  seen,  being  understood  by  the  thbigs  thjt 
are  made,"  I  but  that  nevertheless  it  has  pleaMd  His 
wisdom  and  goodness  to  reveal  to  mankind,  by  an- 
other and  that  a  supernatural  way,  Himsolf  and  the 
eternal  decrees  of  His  will ;  even  as  the  apostie  says^ 
^^  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  . 
spoke,  in  times  past^  to  the  fathers  by  the  pionb«ta, 
\fk&t  or  all,  in  Uiese  oays,  hath  spoken  to  na  by  hii 
Son."  I 

To  tnis  divine  revelation  is  it  to  be  a&cribed  that 
things  regarding  God,  which  are  not  of  themsdve? 
beyond  the  grasp  of  human  reason,  mav,  even  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  human  race,  oe  known  br 
all,  readily,  with  full  certainty  and  witiiont  any  ad- 
mixture of  error.  Yet  not  on  this  account  ia  reVela- 
tlon  absolutely  necessary,  but  becauae  God,  of  lli» 
infinite  goodness,  has  ordained  man  for  a  suF«r- 
natural  end.  for  tne  participation,  that  is,  of  divine 
goods,  whicn  altogether  surpass  the  nnderBtanding 
of  the  human  mind ;  for  *^  eye  hath  not  aeen  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man, 
what  things  God  hath  prox>ared  for  them  that  love 
him."  t 

Now,  this  supernatural  revelation,  according  to  the 
beUef  of  the  universal  Church,  as  declared  by  the 
holy  Council  of  Trent,  is  contained  in  the  wntt^ 
books  and  in  the  unwritten  traditions  which  have 
come  to  us  as  received  orallv  from  Christ  Himself 
by  the  apostles,  or  handed  down  from  the  apostles 
taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost.**  And  these  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  are  to  be  received  as  sacred 
and  canonical,  in  their  integri^  and  with  all  their 
parts,  as  they  are  enumerated  in  the  decree  of  the 
same  council,  and  are  had  in  the  old  Vulgate  Latin 
edition.  But  the  Church  does  hold  them  aa  sacred 
and  canonical,  not  for  the  reason  that  they  have  been 
compiled  by  numan  industry  alone,  ana  afterward 
approved  by  her  authority;  nor  only  because  they 
contain  revelation  without  error^  but  because,  hav- 
ing been  written  under  the  inapiration  of  tiie  Holv 
Ghost,  they  have  God  for  their  author,  and  as  socL 
have  been  delivered  to  the  Church  hersell 

And  since  those  things  T^hich  the  Council  of  Trent 
has  declared  by  wholesome  decrees  oonoeming  the 
interpretation  of  divine  Scripture,  in  order  to  restnin 

*  Fourth  Lateran  Cooncil,  ch.  1.   Ftmdter, 

t  Wisdom  viii.  1.  2  Heb.  Iv.  IS. 

i  Romans  L  90.  |  Heb.  L  1, 1 

1  Cor.  U. ». 
*  Conncll  of  Trent,  Session  !t.,  Decree  on  the  Guum 
of  Scripture. 
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vantes,  Imnc  illius  mentem  esse  declaramns,  nt  in  restless  spirits,  are  explained  hy  some  in  a  wrong 

robos  fidei  et  znomm,  ad  ffidiflcationem  doctrinsB  sense ;  we,  renewing  the  same  decree,  declare  this  to 

christians  pertinentiam,  is  pro  vero  sensa  Sacne  be  the  mind  of  the  synod,  that,  in  matters  of  faith 

SoriptursB  habendas  sit,  quern  tenuit  ao  tenet  Sancta  and  morals  which  perttun  to  the  edification  of  Chiia- 

Mater  Ecclesia,  ci^as  est  jadicare  do  vero  sensa  et  tian  doctrine,  that  is  to  be  held  as  the  tme  sense  of 

interpretatione  Scnptnranim  sanctarum ;  atque  ideo  the  sacred  Scripture  which  holy  Mother  Church,  to 

nemini  licere  contra  huno  sensum,  aut  etlam  contra  whom  it  beloiim  to  judge  of  the  true  sense  and  in- 

nnanimem  consensum  Patrum  ipsum  Scripturam  Sa-  terpretation  or  the  sacrod  Scriptures,  has  held  and 

cram  intcrpretari.  hoIdR :  and  therefore  that  no  one  may  interpret  the 

sacred  Scripture  contrary  to  this  sense,  or  contraiy 
to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers. 

CAPUT  III.  CHAPTEE  HI. 

DB  TIDX.  OV  TAITH. 

Quum  homo  a  Deo  tanauam  Creatore  et  Domino  Forasmuch  as  man  totally  depends  on  God  as  his 

buo  totus  dej)endeat,  et  ratio  creata  increatffi  veritati  Creator  and  Lord,  and  created  reason  is  wholly  sub- 

penitus  subjecta  sit,  plenum  revelanti  Deo  intcllectus  ject  to  the  uncreated  truth,  therefore  we  are  bound, 

et  Toluntatis  obseouium  fide  pnestare  tenemur.    Hanc  when  Gk>d  makes  a  revelation,  to  render  to  Him  the 

vero  fldem,  qun  numanffi  salutis  initium  est,  Eocle-  tall  obedience  of  our  understanding  and  will,  by 

Biacatholicaprofltetur,virtutemesse  Bupematuralem,  faith.    And  this  faith,  which  is  the  beginning  of 

qua,  Dei  aspirante  et  a^uvante  gratia,  ab  eo  rovclata  man's  salvation,  the  Cfhurch  declares  to  be  a  super- 

vera  esse  credimus,  non  propter  intnnseoam  rerum  natural  virtue,  whereby,  under  the  inspiration  and 

veritatcm  natural!  ratioms  lumine  perspectam  sed  aid  of  God's ^ace,  we  oelieve  to  be  true  the  things 

propter  auctoritatem  ipsius  Del  revelantis,  qui  nee  revealed  by  Him,  not  for  their  intrinsic  truth  seen 

falb  neo  fallere  potest.     Est  enim  fides,  testante  bv  the  natural  light  of  reason,  but  for  the  authority 

Apostolo,  speranoarum  substantia  rerum,  argumcn-  ox  God  revealing  them,  who  can  neither  deceive  nor 

turn  non  apparentium.*  be  deceived.    For  fiiith,  as  the  apostle  witnesseth,  is 

the  substance  of  things  to  be  hoped  for,  the  evidence 

of  things  that  appear  not.* 

X7t  nihilominus  fidel  nostne  obsequium  ration!  con-  To  the  end,  nevertheless,  that  the  obedience  of 

Bontaneum  esset,  voluit  Deus  cum  intemis  Spiritus  our  fkith  might  be  a^eable  to  reason,  God  willed  to 

8ancti  auxUlis  externa  jungi  revelationis  suee  argu-  join  unto  the  interior  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ex- 

menta,  facta  scilicet  divfna  atque  imprimis  miracula  temal  proofe  of  His  revelation,  to  wit,  mvine  works 

«t  prophetias,  quse  cum  Dei  omnipotentiam  et  inflni-  and  chiefly  miracles  and  prophecies,  which,  as  they 

tam  soientiam  luculenter  commonstrent,  divinss  reve-  mamfestly  show  forth  the  omnipotence  and  the  infi- 

lationis  signa  sunt  certissima  et  omnium  intelligentiea  nite  knowled^^e  of  God,  are  proofs  most  certain  of 

acoommo<ma.    (}uare  turn  Moyses  et  prophets  turn  divine  revelation,  and  sultea  to  the  understanding 

ipse  maxxme  Chnstus  Dominus  multa  et  manifestis-  of  all.    Wherefore  both  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and, 

Buna  miracula  et  prophetias  ediderunt ;  etdcAposto-  above  all,  Christ  our  Lord  Himself,  wrought  many 

lis  legimus :  lUi  autem  prefect!  prffidicaverunt  ubique  and  most  evident  miracles,  and  uttered  prophecies ; 

Pommo  oooperante,  et  sermonem  confirmante.  se-  and  of  the  apostles  we  read :  '*  But  they  going  forth 

quentibus  signis.  f    Et  rursum  scriptum  est :  nabe-  preached  everywhere :  the  Lord  working  withal,  and 

mus  firmiorem   prophetlcum   sermonem,  cu!  bene  confirming  the  word  with  signs  that  followed."  f 

fiadtas  attendentes  quasi  lucent!  in  caliginoso  looo.  X  And  again  it  is  written :  **  We  have  the  more  firm 

prophetical  word ;  whereunto  you  do  well  to  attend, 

as  to  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place."  t 

Licet  autem  fide!  assensus  nequaquam  sit  motus  Tet,  although  the  assent  of  futn  is  not  by  any 

animi  ccecus:  nemo  tamen  evangelicsB  prrodicationi  means  a  blind  movement  of  the  mind;  nevertheless 

oonsentire  potest,  sicut  o^ortet  ad  salutem  conse-  no  one  can  believe  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 

quendam,  absaue  illuminatione  et  inspiratione  Spiri-  such  wiae  as  behooveth  to  salvation  without  the  light 

tus  Sancti,  qui  dat  omnibus  suavitatem  in  consen-  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  giveth  unto 

tiendo  et  credendo  veritatl.|     Quare  fides  ipsa  in  se,  all  sweetness  in  yielding  to  the  truth  and  believing 

etiams!  per  charitatem  non  operetur,  donum  Del  est,  it.  $    Wherefore  faith  in  itself,  even  though  it  be  not 

et  actus  ejus  est  opus  ad  saluliom  pertinens,  quo  homo  working  by  charity,  is  a  gift  of  God ;  and  an  act  of 

Uberam  prsBstat  fpsi  Deo  obedientiam,  gratiffi  ejus,  faith  is  a  work  tending  to  salvation,  whereby  man 

cui  resistere  posset,  oonsentiendo  et  oooperando.  renders  f^e  obedience  to  God  Himself,  consenting 

to  and  cooperating  with  His  grace,  which  He  hatn 

power  to  resist. 

Porro  fide  divina  et  catholioa  ea  omnia  credenda  Now,  all  those  th!n£;8  are  to  be  believed  of  divine 

sunt,  quffi  in  verbo  Dei  scripto  vel  traditio  continen-  and  Catholic  fidth  which  are  contained  in  the  word 

tur,  et  ab  Ecclesia  sive  solemn!  judicio^  sive  ordinafto  of  God,  whether  written  or  handed  down  by  tradi- 

et  universal!  ma^terio  tanquom  divinitus  revelata  tion ;  and  which  the  Church,  either  by  solemn  decree 

credenda  proponuntur.  or  by  her  ordinary  and  universal  teaching,  proposes 

for  belief  as  reveled  by  Qod. 

Quoniam  vero  sine  fide  impossiblle  est  placere  Deo,  And  whereas  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 

et  ad  flliorum  ejus  consortium  pcrvenire ;  ideo  nemi-  please  God,  and  to  come  to  the  fellowsnip  of  His 

ni  unquam  sine  ilia  oontigit  justiflcatio,  neo  ullus,  children^  therefore  hath  no  one  at  any  time  oeen  jns- 

nis!  in  ea  perseveraverit  usque  in  finem,  vitam  eter-  tified  without  faith ;  nor  shall  any  one,  unless  he 

nam  assequetur.    Ut  autem  officio  veram  fidem  am-  persevere  therein  unto  the  end,  attain  everlasting 

plectendi,  in  eaque  constanter  perseverandi  sadsfo-  life.    And  in  order  that  we  might  be  able  to  fiilffl 

ocre  possemus,  Deus  per  Fillnm  suum  unigenitum  our  duty  of  embracing  the  true  fidtii,  and  of  stead- 

Ecclesiam  insutuit  suieque  institutionis  manifestis  fastly  persevering  therein,  God^  through  His  only- 

notis  instruzit.  ut  ea  tamquam  custos  et  magistra  begotten  Son,  dm  establish  the  Churoh  and  place 

verb!  revelati  ao  omnibus  posset  agnosd.    Ad  solam  upon  her  manifest  marks  of  His  institution,  that  all 

enim  catholicam  Ecclesiam  ea  pertinent  omnia,  qvm  men  might  be  able  to  recognize  her  as  the  guardian 

ad  evidentem  fidei  christians  oredibilitatem  tam  and  teacher  of  Hia  revealed  word.    For  only  to  the 

multa  et  tam  mira  divinitus  sunt  disposita.    Qidn  Catholic  Church  do  all  those  signs  belong,  which 

•Hebr.  xi.l.                      ISPetr.  1. 19.  «Heb.xi.l.                   13P0tL19. 

t  Hare.  xvL  20.                  S  Syn.  Arus.  it.  can.  7.  t  Mark  xvi.  20.              {2  Council  of  Orange,  Can.  7. 
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etiaxn  EocleBiA  per  se  ipsa,  ob  suam  ncmpe  admirabi- 
lem  propBgationem,  ezimiam  Banctitatom  et  inex^liaus- 
tarn  in  omnibus  bonis  foeounditatcm,  ob  oatholicam 
unitatem,  inviotamque  atabilitatem,  magnum  quod- 
dam  ot  perpetuum  est  motivum  credibuitatis  ot  di- 
vinte  BuiB  legationis  tdstimonium  irrefitigabUe. 


Quo  flt,  ut  ipsa  Teluti  slgnum  levatum  in  nationes,* 
et  ad  BO  invitet  qui  nondum  credidorunt,  et  fllios  suob 
cortiores  faoiat,  flrmlssimo  niti  fundamonta  fidem, 
quam  proiltentur.  Cui  quidem  testimonio  efflcaz 
Bubsidium  aooedit  ex  aupema  virtute.  £tenim  be- 
ni^BBimuB  Dominus  et  eirantes  gratia  sua  ezoltat 
atqne  a^iuvat,  ut  ad  agnitionem  ventatis  venire  poB- 
Bint ;  et  eos,  quos  de  tenebris  transtulit  in  admirabUe 
lumen  Buum,  in  hoc  oodem  lumine  ut  perse verent, 
ffratia  sua  oonfirmat,  non  deserens,  nisi  dcseratur. 
Quo  oiroa  minimo  par  est  conditio  eorum,  qui  per 
ooeleste  fldei  donum  catholioss  veritati  adhceserunt, 
atc^ue  eorum  qui  ducti  opinionibus  humaniSf  falsam 
roliffionem  Bectantur;  illi  enim,  qui  fldem  sub  £c- 
clesia  magiBterio  Buscepcrunt;  nullam  unquam  ha- 
bere poBSunt  juBtam  causam  mutandi^  aut  in  dubiam 
fldem  eamdem  revooandi.  Qufe  cum  ita  sint,  gratiaa 
agentea  Deo  Patri,  qui  dignos  nos  fecit  in  partem 
Bortis  Banctorum  in  lumine,  tantam  ne  ne^ligamuB 
Balutem,  Bed  aapioientes  in  auctorem  fldoi  et  con- 
Bummatorem  Jesum,  teneamuB  spei  nostrso  confes- 
sionem  indeclinabilem. 


CAPUT  IV. 

DJt  rXDX  XT  BATiozrs. 

Hoc  quoque  perpetuus  Ecclesia  catholicffl  consen- 
sus tenuit  et  tenet,  duplicem  esse  ordinem  cognitio- 
nis,  non  solum  prinoipio,  sed  objecto  etiam  mstino 
turn ;  principio  quidem,  quia  in  altero  naturali  ratione, 
in  altero  lide  divina  oognoscimus,  objeoto  autem,  quia 
pneter  ea,  ad  qusB  naturaliB  ratio  pertingere  potest, 
oredenda  nobis  proponuntur  m  jsteria  in  Deo  aoscon- 
dita,  qui,  nisi  revelata  divinitus,  innotescere  non  pos- 
Bunt.  Quociroa  Apostolus,  qui  a  gentibua  Beum  per 
ea,  qu8d  facta  sunt,  co^tum  esse  testatur,  disserens 
tamen  de  gratia  et  yentate,  qua  per  Jesum  Christum 
facta  est  f  pronuntiat :  Loqmmur  Dei  sapientiam  in 
mysterio,  qu»  absoondita  est,  quam  pi-eedestinavit 
DeuB  ante  scecula  in  eloriam  nostram,  quam  nemo 
prindpum  higus  secun  cognovit :  nobis  autem  reve- 
Javit  DeuB  per  fipiritum  suum :  Spiritus  enim  omnia 
Borutatur,  etiam  profunda  Dei.  %  £t  ipse  Uniffenitus 
oonfltetur  Patri,  quia  abscondit  heec  a  sapientious,  et 
pmdentibuB,  et  revelavii  ea  parvulis.  | 


Ac  ratio  quidom,  fide  illustrata,  cum  sedulo,  pic  ct 
Bobrie  quarit,  aliquam,  Deo  dante,  mjstcriorum  in- 
telligentiam  eamque  fructuosissimam  assequitur,  tum 
ox  eorum,  quad  natuialiter  co^oscit,  analogia,  tum  e 
m^steriorum  ipsorum  nezu  inter  se  et  cum  fine  ho- 
mmis  ultimo ;  nunquam  tamen  idonea  redditur  ad  ea 
perspicienda  instar  veritatem,  qua  proprium  ipsius 
objectum  oonstituunt.  Divina  enim  mjsteria  suapte 
natura  intellectum  creatum  sic  ezcedunt,  ut  etiam  re- 
velatione  tradita  et  fide  suscepta,  ipsius  tamen  fldci 
velamine  contecta  et  quadam  quasi  caliglne  obvoluta 
maneant,  quamdiu  in  noo  mortali  vita  pcregrinamur 
a  Domino ;  per  fldem  culm  ambulamus,  ct  non  per 
Bpeciem.  | 

Verum  etsl  fldcs  sit  supra  ratlonem,  nulla  tamen 


have  been  divinely  disposed,  bo  many  in.  number 
and  so  wonderAil  m  character,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  evident  the  credibility  of  Christian  iaith; 
nay  more,  the  verjr  Church  herself  in  view  of  her 
'wonderful  propagation,  her  eminent  holinesB,  and  her 
exhaustlees  fruiuulnoss  in  all  that  is^ood,  her  Cath- 
olic unity,  her  unshaken  stability,  offers  a  great  and 
evident  claim  to  belief,  and  an  undeniable  proof  of 
her  divine  commission. 

Whence  it  is  that  she,  as  a  standard  set  np  unto 
the  nations,*  at  the  same  time  calls  to  herself  those 
who  have  not  yet  believed,  and  shows  to  her  children 
that  the  fMth  which  they^  hold  rests  on  a  moat  solid 
foundation.  And  to  this,  her  testimony,  effectuaJ 
aid  is  supplied  by  power  from  above.  For  the  Lord, 
infinitely  merciful,  on  the  one  hand,  stirs  up  by  His 
grace  and  helps  those  who  are  in  error,  tnat  they 
mav  be  able  to  oome  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth; 
ana,  on  the  other  hand,  those  whom  He  hath  trans- 
ferred fVom  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light  He 
confirms  by  His.  grace,  that  thej  may  persevere  in 
that  same  light,  never  abandoning  them  unless  He 
be  first  by  them  abandoned.  Wherefore,  totally  un- 
like is  the  condition  of  those  who,  by  the  heavenly 
gift  of  faith,  have  embraced  the  Catholic  truth,  and 
of  those  who,  led  by  human  opinions,  are  following 
a  false  religion:  for  they  who  have  received  the  faith 
under  the  teacning  of  the  Church  can  never  have  a 
just  reason  to  change  that  faith  or  caall  it  into  doubt. 
Wherefore,  giving  thanks  to  God  the  Father,  who 
hath  made  us  wonhy  to  be  partakers  of  the  lot  of  the 
saints  in  light,  let  us  not  neglect  so  great  salvatioa, 
but  looking  on  Jesus,  the  author  ana  finisher  of  our 
faith,  let  us  hold  fast  the  confession  of  our  hope 
w^ithout  wavering. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  FAITR  AUD  BXASOS-. 

Moreover,  the  Catholic  Church  has  ever  held,  2s 
she  now  holds,  that  there  exists  a  twofold  order  of 
knowledge^  each  of  which  is  distinct  from  the  other 
both  as  to  Its  principle  and  as  to  its  object.  As  to  its 
principle,  because  m  the  one  we  know  by  natural 
reason,  in  the  other  by  divine  faith  j  as  to  the  object, 
because,  besides  those  things  to  which  natural  revon 
can  attain,  there  are  proposed  to  our  belief  mysteries 
hidden  in  God  which,  unless  by  Him  revealed,  can- 
not come  to  our  knowledge.  Wherefore  the  same 
apostle,  who  beareth  witness  that  God  was  known  to 
tne  GentUes  by  the  thines  that  are  made,  yet,  when 
speakine  of  the  grace  and  truth  that  came  bv  Jesus 
Christ,  f  says :  ^*  We  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  m  a 
mystery,  a  wisdom  which  is  hidden ;  which  God  or- 
dained before  the  world  unto  our  glorv ;  which  none 
of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew ;  out  which  God 
hath  revealed  to  us  by  His  Spirit.  For  the  Spirit 
searoheth  all  things,  yea  the  deep  things  of  God.'^  X 
And  the  onlv-begotten  Son  thanks  the  Father  that 
He  has  hid  tnese  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
and  has  revealed  them  to  little  ones.  S 

Beason,  indeed,  enlightened  by  faith  and  seeking 
with  diligence  and  godiy  sobriety,  may,  by  God's 

fiit,  come  to  some  understanding,  limited  in  d^ree, 
ut  most  wholesome  in  its  effects,  of  mysteries,  both 
fVom  the  analogy  of  things  which  are  naturally  known, 
and  from  the  connection  of  the  mysteries  themselves 
with  one  another  and  with  man's  last  end.  But  never 
can  reason  be  rendered  capable  of  thoroughl]^-  under- 
standing mvsteriesias  it  does  those  truths  which  form 
its  proper  ooject.  For  God's  mysteries,  of  their  veiy 
nature,  so  far  surpass  the  reach  of  created  intellect, 
that  even  when  tai^ht  by  revelation,  and  recciTcd  bv 
faith,  they  remain  covered  by  faith  itself  as  by  a  veil, 
and  shrouded  as  it  were  in  darkness  as  long  as  in  this 
mortal  life  "  we  are  absent  ftom,  the  Iionl ;  for  we 
walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight."  | 
But  although  faith  be  above  reason,  there  never 


♦  Is.  xl.  19. 
t  Joan  1. 17. 


±  1  Cor.  ».  7, 9. 
i  Mattb.  si.  85. 


[  2  Cor.  V.  7. 


♦  IP.  xl.  13. 
t  John  1.17. 
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Dcas  autem  negore  seipsam  non  possit,  noo  yenim  cannot  donj  Himself,  nor  can  one  truth  ever  contra- 

vero  unqnam  contradioere.  Inania  autem  hi^joa  con-  diet  another.    Wherefore  the  empty  shadow  of  such 

tradictionia  species  inde  potissimum  oritur,  quod  vel  contradiction  arises  chiefly  from  this,  that  either  the 

fidei  dogmata  ad  mentem  Ecdesia  intelloota  et  ex^o-  doctrines  of  faith  are  not  understood  and  set  forth  as 

sita  non  fuerint,  vol  opinionum  commenta  pro  ratio-  the  Church  reallv  holds  them,  or  that  the  vain  devices 

nifl  effatis  habeantur.     Omnem  igitur  assertlonem  and  opinions  oi  men  are  mistaken  for  the  dictates 

vcritati  illuminatse  fldei  oontrariam  omnino  fatsam  esse  of  reason.    We  therefore  definitely  pronounce  false 

deflnimus.*  Porro  Ecclesia,  qu»  una  cum  apostolioo  every  assertion  which  is  contrary  to  Uie  enlightened 

muncre  docendi,  mandatam  aoceplt,  fidei  depositum  truth  of  faith.*     Moreover,  the  Church,  wmch,  to- 

custodiendi,  jus  etium  et  ofildum  divinitus  haoet  falsi  gether  with  her  apostolic  office  of  teaching,  is  charged 

nomlnis  sciontiam,t  proacribendi,  ne  quia  decipiatur  also  with  the  guardianship  of  the  deposit  of  faith, 

per  philosophlam,  et  inanem  &llaciam.  |    Quaprop-  holds  likewise  from  Qod  the  right  and  the  duty  to 

tcr  omnes  cnristiani  fldeles  hi^usmodi  opinioncs,  ^uso  condemn  "  knowledge  falsely  so  called,"  f  **  l^t  any 

fidei  doctrintt  contraris  esse  oognoscuntur,  maxime  man  be  cheated  bv  philosophy  and  vain  deceit.*'  X 

Bi  ab  Ecolesia  reprobatas  fuerlnt,  non  solum  prohiben-  Hence  all  the  Christian  fiutmul  are  not  only  forbid- 

tar  tana  nam  legitimas  scientira  eonclusiones  dofen-  den  to  defend  as  legitimate  condufilona  of  science 

derOj  sea  pro  erroribus  potius,  qui  fallaoem  veritatis  those  opiniona  which  are  known  to  be  contrary  to  the 

spsciem  pns  se  fenint,  habere  tenentur  omnino.  doctrine  of  faith,  especially  when  condemned  by  the 

Churchy  but  are  rather  absolutely  bound  to  hold 
them  n>r  errors  wearing  a  deceitful  appearance  of 
truth. 

Neque  solum  fides  et  ratio  inter  so  dLssidere  nun-  Not  only  is  it  impossible  for  faith  and  reason  ever 

quam  possuntj  sed  opem  quoque  sibi  mutuam  ferunt,  to  contradict  each  other,  but  they  ratlier  afford  each 

cum  recta  ratio  fidei  fundamenta  demonstret,  ejus-  other  mutual  assistance.  For  riffht  reason  establishes 

que  lumine  illustrata  rcrum  divinarum  soientiam  ex-  the  foundations  of  faith,  and  by  the  aid  of  its  light 

colat ;  fides  vero  rationem  ab  erroribus  liberet  aotuear-  cultivates  the  science  of  divine  things ;  and  fidth,  on 

tur,  eamque  multiplicl  cognitlone  instruat.  Quaprop-  the  other  hand,  frees  and  preserves  reason  from 

tor  tantum  abest.  ut  Ecclesia  humanarum  artium  et  errors,  and  enricnes  it  witli  knowledge  of  many  kinds, 

dlsciplinarum  cutturro  obaistat,  ut  hano  multis  modis  So  fkr,  then,  is  the  Church  from  opposing  the  culture 

iiivet  atque  ]^romoveat.  Non  enim  oommoda  ab  lis  ad  of  human  arts  and  sciences,  that  she  rather  aids  and 

iiominum  yitam  dimantia  aut  ignorat  aut  despicit ;  promotes  it  in  many  ways.    For  she  is  not  ignorant 

futetur  imo,  eas,  quemadmodum  a  Deo,  soientiarum  of,  nor  does  she  despise,  the  advantages  which  flow 

Domino,  profecteo  sunt,  ita  si  rite  pertraetentur^  ad  from  them  to  the  life  of  men ;  on  the  contrary,  she 

X)eum,juvante  ejus  gratia  perducere.    Nee  sane  ipsa  acknowledges  that,  as  they  sprang  from  God  the 

vetat,  ne  hujusmodi  diacipuniB  in  suo  quieaue  ambitu  Lord  of  knowledge,  so.  if  they  be  rightly  pursued, 

propriis  utantur  principiia  et  propria  metnodo ;  sod  they  will,  through  the  aid  of  His  grace,  lead  to  God. 

justam  hano  libertatem  agnoscens,  id  sedulo  cavet,  No?  does  she  fon>id  an^  of  those  sciences  the  use  of 

ne  divinie  doctrines  repugnando  errores  in  se  suscipi-  its  own  principles  and  its  own  method  within  its  own 

ant,  aut  fines  proprios  transgreasa,  ea,  que  sunt  fldei,  proper  sphere ;  but  recognizing  this  reasonable  fr«e- 

ocoupent  et  perturbent.  dom^  she  only  takes  care  that  they  ma;  not,  by  con- 
tradicting God's  teaching}  fall  into  errors,  or,  over- 
stepping their  due  limits,  mvadeand  throw  into  con- 
fusion the  domain  of  faitn. 

Neque  enim  fldei  doctrina,  quam  Dens  revelavit,  For  the  doctrine  of  faith  revealed  by  God  has  not 


v>»«xou.  .^.^«,uo»   v««.%uv<.,    u^»»«x^.    ^.«^b^/v^avuv»  «u  AUA...^-  ww^»  >.»...  w>.v.     vw    v^v,    SpOUSO  v.     ^». .»»   ..»     »     <^t^uw 

libiliter  aeclarenda.    Ilino  saororum  quoque  dogma-  deposit  to  be  faithftilly  guarded  and  unerringly  set 

turn  in  sensus  perpetuo  est  retlnendus  quern  semel  de-  forth.    Hence  all  tenets  of  holy  fkith  are  to  be  ex- 

claravit  Sancta  Mater  Ecclesia,  nee  unquam  ab  eo  plained  always  according  to  the  sense  and  meaning 

sensu,  altioris  intelli^ntiss  specie  et  nomine,  rece-  of  the  Churon,  nor  is  it  ever  lawful  to  depart  there- 

dendum.    Crescat  i^itur  et  multum  ychementer(^ue  frx)m,  under  pretence  or  color  of  more  enlightened 

Erofidat,  tam  singuiorum,  quam  omnium,  tarn  uniua  explanation.    Therefore  aa  generations  and  centuries 

ominis,  quam  totius  Ecclesise,  sstatum  ac  sseculo-  roU  on.  let  the  understanding,  knowledge,  and  wis- 

rum  gr&dibus,  intelUgontia,  scientia,  sapientia;  sed  dom  of  each  and  every  one,  of  individuals  and  of  the 

in  suo  dumtaxat  genore,  in  eodem  scilicet  dogmato,  whole  Church,  ffrow  apace  and  increase  exoeedingly, 

codcm  sensu,  eadomque  sententia.^  yet  onl^  in  its  Kind ;  that  is  to  say,  retaining  pure 

and  inviolate  the  sense  and  meaning  and  belief  of 
the  same  doctrine.  S 

CAN0NE3.  CANONS. 

I.  1. 

DB  DXO  BXBirsC  OKKTIUX  OBCATOBV.  OF  QOD  THS  OBXATOR  OF  ALL  TniKOS. 

1.  Si  quis  unum  verum  Deum  vlsibilium  ot  invlsi-  1.  If  any  one  shall  deny  the  one  true  God,  Creator 
bllium  Creatorem  et  Dominum  negavcrit ;  anathema  and  Lord  of  things  visible  and  invisible ;  let  him  be 
ait.  anathema. 

2.  Si  qids  praeter  materiom  nihil  esse  afflrmare  non  2.  If  any  one  shall  unblushinglj  affirm  that  besides 
erubuerit ;  anathema  sit.  matter  nothing  else  exists ;  let  nim  be  anathema. 

8.  Si  quis  dixerit,  unam  eadcmque  esse  Dei  et  8.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  the  substance  or  es- 

rerum  omnium  substantiam  vel  esscntiam ;  anathema  sence  of  Qrod,  and  of  all  things,  is  one  and  the  same ; 

ait.  lot  him  be  anathema. 

4.  Si  quis  dixerit,  res  Anitas,  turn  corporcas  turn  4.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  finite  things,  both  cor- 


*  Cone.  Lat,  Y.,  Bulla  ApoHcUel  BtgimUiis.  *  V.  Lateran  Coone.  Boll  ApottcUH  Segimtnis, 
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BplritualeB,  ftut  saltern  Bpirituales,  e  divina  substantia  poreal  and  spiritual,  or  at  least  spiritual  things,  are 

omanasse }  emanations  of  the  divine  substance ; 

Aut  divinam  essentiam  sui  nanifestatione  vel  evo-  Or  that  the  divine  essence  br  manifestation  or  de- 

lutione  fieri  omnia ;  velopment  of  itself  becomes  all  thinji^ ; 

Aut   denique  Deum  esse  ens  universale  sen  in-  Orflnally.that  God  is  universal  or mdefinite  Being*, 

deflnitum,  quod  sese  determinando  oonstitoat  rerum  'vhich,  in  determining  itself,  ocmatitutes  all  thiii^ 

unlversitatem  in  genera,  species  et  individoa  dia-  divided  into  general  species  and  individuala;  let  him 

tinctam ;  anathema  sit.  be  anathema. 

6.  Si  quia  non  conflteatur,  mundum,  resque  omnes,  6.  If  an^  one  do  not  acknowledge  that  the  world, 

que  in  eo  continentur,  et  spirituales  et  materiales,  and  all  things  which  it  contains,  both  spiritual  end 

secundum  totam  suam  subatantiam  »  Deo  ex  nihilo  material,  were  produced,  in  all  their  auDstanoa,  bj' 

esse  productas  j  God,  out  of  nothing ; 

Aut  Deum  dizerit  non  voluntate  ab  omni  neoessl-  Or  ahall  say  that  God  created  them,  not  of  His  own 

tate  libera,  sed  tarn  neceaaario  creasse,  quam  neoes-  will,  tree  from  all  necessity,  but  through  a  neoessity 

aario  amat  seipsum ;  such  as  that  whereby  He  loves  Himselt ; 

Aut  mundum  ad  Dei  gloriam  conditum  esse  nega-  Or  shall  denr  that  the  world  waa  created  for  the 

Torit ;  anathema  sit.  gloiy  of  God ;  let  him  be  anathema. 

II.  n. 

nX  BXVELATIONX.  OF  SXVXLATIOV. 

1.  8i  quia  dizerit,  Deum  unum  et  verum,  Creato-  1.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  cerUun  knowledge  of 

rem  et  Dominum  nostrum,  per  ea,  quie  facta  sunt,  the  one  trae  God,  our  Creator  and  Lord,  cannot  be 

naturali  rationia  humana  lumine  oerto  cognosci  non  attained  by  the  natural  light  of  human  reason  through 

posse ;  anathema  sit.  the  things  that  are  made ;  let  him  be  anathema. 

5.  Si  quia  dixerit,  flen  non  posse,  aut  non  ezpedire,  S.  If  any  one  shall  saj  that  it  is  impossible  or  inex- 
ut  per  reveli^onem  divinam  nomo  do  Deo,  ciutuque  pedient  for  man  to  be  instructed  by  means  of  divine 
ei  exhibendo  edooeatur ;  anathema  sit.  revelation^  in  those  things  that  oonoem  Grod  and 

the  worship  to  be  rendered  to  Him;   let  him  be 

anathema. 

8.  6i  quis  dixerit,  hominem  ad  cognitionem  et  per-  8.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  man  cannot,  by  the 

fectionem,  qun  naturalem  superet,  divinitus  evehi  ]>ower  of  God,  be  raised  to  a  knowledge  and  perfec- 

non  posse,  sed  ex  seipso  ad  omnia  tandem  veri  et  tion  which  is  above  that  of  Nature;  but  that  ne  can 

boni  possessionem  jugi  profectu  pertingere  posse  et  and  ought  of  hia  own  efforts,  by  means  of  constant 

debere ;  anathema  sit.  progress,  to  arrive  at  last  to  the  possession  of  bH  truth 

and  goodness ;  let  him  be  anathema. 

4.  Si  quia  Saone  Soriptuns  libros  integros  cum  om-  4.  If  any  one  shall  refiise  to  receive  for  sacred  and 

nibus  suis  partibus,  proat  illos  sancta  Tridentina  canonical  the  books  of  holy  Scripture  in  their  integ- 

Synodus  reoensuit,  pro  sacris  et  oanonicis  non  bu»-  rity,  with  all  their  parts,  according  as  they  were  enn- 

ceperit,  aut  eos  divinitus  inspiratoa  esse  negaverit ;  merated  by  the  hofy  Council  of  Trent ;  or  shall  deny 

anathema  sit.  that  they  are  inspired  by  God ;  let  him  be  anathema. 

in.  HI. 

DX  FIDX.  OF  FAITH. 

1.  Si  quis  dixerit,  rationem  humonam  ita  Inde-  1.  If  anv  one  shall  say  that  human  reason  is  in 
pendentem  esse  ut  fides  ei  a  Deo  imperari  non  possit ;  such  wise  independent,  that  faith  cannot  be  demanded 
anathema  sit.  of  it  bv  God ;  let  him  be  anathema. 

2.  Si  quis  dixerit,  fidem  divinam  a  naturali  de  Deo  2.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  divine  fidth  does  not 
et  rebus  moralibus  scientia  non  distingui,  ac  prop-  differ  troTH  a  natural  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  moral 
terea  ad  fidem  divinam  non  ^  requiri,  ut  revelata  truths ;  and  therefore  that,  for  divine  udth,  it  is  not 
veritaa  propter  auctoritatem  Dei  revelantis  credatur ;  necessary  to  believe  revealed  truth,  on  the  authority 
anathema  sit.  ^                                     ^  of  God  who  reveals  it;  let  him  be  anathema. 

8.  Si  quis  dixerit,  revelationem  divinam  extemia  8.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  divine  revelation  can- 

sif^nis  oredibilem  fieri  non  posse,  ideoque  sola  interna  not  be  rendered  credible  bv  external  evidences ;  and 

cmusoue  experientia  aut  inspiratione  privata  homi-  therefore  that  men  ahould  be  moved  to  fiuth  oni^  by 

nes  aa  fidem  moveri  debere ;  anathema  sit.  each  one's  interior  experience  or  private  inspiration ; 

lot  him  be  anathema. 

4.  Si  qma  dixerit,  miraoula  nulla  fieri  posse,  pro-  4.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  no  miracles  can  be 

indeque  omnea  de  iia  narrationes  etiam  in  Sacra  wrought;  and  therefore  that  all  accounts  of  such, 

Soriptura  oontentos,  inter  fabulos  vel  my  thos  able-  even  those  contained  in  the  sacred  Scripture,  are  to 

ganoaa  esse,  aut  miraoula  certo  co/ipiosci  nunquam  be  set  aside  as  fables  or  myths ;  or  that  mirades  can 

posse,  nee  iis  divinam  religionia  chnatiana)  origmem  never  be  known  with  certainty,  and  that  the  divine 

riteprobari;  anathema  sit.  origin  of  Christianity  cannot  be  truly  proved  b^  them; 

let  him  be  anathema. 

6.  Si  quia  dixerit,  assensum  fidei  christiansB  non  5.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  the  assent  of  Christisn 
esse  liberum,  sed  argumcntis  humansD  rationis  necca-  faith  is  not  free,  but  is  produced  necessarily  by  arso- 
aario  produd ;  aut  ad  solam  fidem  vivam,  qua  per  ments  of  human  reason ;  or  that  the  eraee  of*Goa  la 
oharitatem  opeiatur  gratiam  Dei  neoessarlam  esse ;  necessary  only  for  living  faith  whicm  worketh  by 
anathema  sit.  charity ;  let  him  be  anathema. 

6.  Si  quis  dixerit.  parem  esse  oonditionem  fidelium  6.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  the  condition  of  the 

atque  eorum,  qui  aa  lldem  unice  veram  nondum  per-  faithfal,  and  of  those  who  have  not  yet  come  to  the 

venerunt,   ita  ut  cathoUci  Justam   causam   habere  only  true  faith,  is  eqaal,  in  such  wise  that  Catholics 

possint,  fidem,  quam  sub  £cclesi»  magisterio  jam  can  have  just  reason  for  withholding  their  assent,  and 

susceperunt,  assensu  suspenso  in  dabium  vocandi,  calling  into  doubt  the  faith  which  they  have  received 

donee  demonstrationem  sciontificam  credibilitatis  et  from  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  until  they  shall 

veritatis  fidei  suttabsolverint:  anathema  sit.  have  completed  a  scientific  demonstration  of  the 

credibility  and  truth  of  their  fiuth;   let  him  be 

anathema. 
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IV,  rr, 

DX  rZDB  ST  BAnOVX.  OT  TAITB  AlTD  XEABOIT. 

1.  Si  <}ui8  dizerit,  in  revelatione  divina  nulla  von  1.  If  anj  one  shall  say  that  divine  roveiation  in- 
et  propne  diota  mysteria  oontinerif  aed  univena  fldel  eludes  no  mysteries,  truly  and  properly  so  called : 
dogmata  ptosse  per  rationem  rite  exoultam  e  naturali-  but  that  all  the  dogmas  of  faith  may,  with  the  ala 
1>UB  prinoipiifl  intelligl  et  demonstmri;  anathema  of  natural  principles,  be  understood  and  demon- 
ait,  Btrated  by   reason  duly  cultivated;    let  him   be 

anathema. 

2.  81  quis  dixerit,  disciplinaa  humanaa  ea  cum  2.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  human  sciences  ought 
libertate  traotandaa  esse,  ut  earum  assortiones.  etsi  to  be  pursued  in  such  a  spirit  of  freedom  that  one 
doctrinss  revelatao  adversentur,  tanquam  vene  retmeri,  may  be  allowed  to  hold,  as  true,  their  assertions,  even 
neque  ab  £oclesia  proscribi  possint ;  anathema  sit.        when  opposed  to  revealed  doctrine ;  and  that  such 

assertions  may  not  bo  condemned  by  the  Church ;  let 

him  be  anathema. 

8.  Si  quia  dixerit,  fieri  posse,  ut  dogmatibus  ab        8.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  it  ma^  at  any  time 

Ecclesia  propoaitis,  aliquando,  secundum  progrossum     come  to  pass,  in  the  progress  of  science,  that  the 

acientie  census  tribuendus  sit  alios  ab  oo  quam  Intel-     doctrmes  set  forth  by  the  Church  must  be  taken  in 

lezit  et  intelligit  Ecclesia ;  anathema  sit.  another  sense  than  that  in  which  the  Church  has 

ever  received  and  yet  receives  them;  let  him  be 
anathema. 
Itaque  supremi  pastoralis  Nostri  officii  dcbitum        Wherefore,  fulfilling  our  supreme  pastoral  duty. 


et  Salvatoris  Nostn  auotoritate  iubemusj  ut  ad  hoa  era,  and  furthermore  we  command  them  by  authority 

errores  a  Sancta  Ecclesia  arceudos  et  elmiinandoB,  of  the  same  our  God  and  Saviour,  to  use  all  zeal  and 

atque  purissimsB  fidei  lucem  pandendam  studium  et  industry  to  drive  out  and  keep  away  from  holy 

operam  oonferant.  Church  those  errors,  and  to  spread  abroad  the  pure 

light  of  faith. 

Quoniam  varo  satis  non  est  hsBretioam  pravitatem  And  whereas,  it  is  not  enough  to  avoid  heretical 

devitare^  niai  ii  quoque  errores  diligenter  fugiantur,  pravity,  unless  at  the  same  time  we  careftill^  shun 

qui  ad  illam  plus  minusve  accedunt ;  omnes  officii  those  errors  which  more  or  less  approach  to  it ;  we 

monemus  servandi  etiam  Constitutiones  et  Decreta,  admonish  all^  that  it  is  their  duty  to  observe  likewise 

quibus  pravis  ejusmodi  opiniones,  quce  isthic  dlserte  the  constitutions  and  decrees  of  this  holv  see,  by 

non  ennmerantur,  ab  hao  Sancta  Sede  proscriptss  et  which  wrong  opinions  of  the  same  kind,  not  ex- 

prohibit»  sunt.  pressly  herem  mentioned,  are  condemned  and  for- 

oidden. 

FIRST  DOGMATIC  DECREE  ON  THE  CHURCH,  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  FOURTH  SESSION  OF 

THE  VATICAN  COUNCIL,  ON  JULY  18,  1870. 

PITS  XPISCOPVa  SXBVVS  BESVOBTM  DXI  8A0B0  APPRO-  PIUS,  BISHOP,  SXBVAHT  OX  THX  SXBVAITTB  OP  GOD,  WITH 

BABTX  COVCILIO  AD  PXBPXTVAH  BXI  MXXOBIAIC.  THX  APPROBATION  OF  THX  BOLT  OOUKOIL,  FOR  A  PXR- 

PXTUAL  RXKXXBBABCB  HXRXOF. 

Pastor  aetemus  et  episcopus  animamm  nostramm,  The  eternal  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our  souls,  in 

ut  salntiferum  redemptioms  opus  perenne  reddcretj  order  to  render  perpetual  the  saving  work  of  His  re- 

sanctam  aediflcare  Ecclesiam  decrevit,  in  qua  veluti  demption,  resolved  to  build  the  holy  Church,  in  which, 

in  dome  Dei  viventis  fldeles  omnes  unlus  fidei  et  as  in  the  house  of  the  living  God,  all  the  faithlltl 

charitads  vinculo  continerentur.    Quapropter,  prius-  should  be  united  by  the  bond  of  the  same  fiuth  and 

quam  darificaretur,  rogavit  PatremnonproApostoliB  charity.    For  which  reason,  before  He  was  glorified, 

tantum,  sed  et  pro  eis,  qui  crodituri  erant  per  ver-  He  prayed  the  Father,  not  for  the  apostles  alone,  but 

bum  oorum  in  ipsum,  ut  omnes  unum  essent,  sicut  also  for  those  who,  through  their  word,  would  believe 

ipse  FiUus  et  Pater  unum  sunt.*    Quemadmodum  in  Him,  that  they  allmigEt  be  one,  as  tne  Son  Himself 

igitur  Apostolos,  quos  sibi  de  mundo  elegerat,*misit,  and  the  Father  are  one.*    Wherefore,  even  as  He 

sicut  ipse  missus  erat  a  Patre ;  ita  in  Ecclesia  sua  Pas-  sent  the  apostles,  whom  He  had  chosen  to  Himself 

torea  et  Doctores  usque  ad  oonsummationem  saecuU  ttom  the  world  as  He  had  been  sent  by  the  Father,  so 

esse  voluit.    Ut  vero  episcopatus  ipse  unus  et  indi-  He  willed  that  there  should  be  pastoro  and  teachen  in 

visuB  asset,  et  per  cohaerentes  sibi  invicem  saoer-  His  Church  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world, 

dotes  oredentium  multido  universa  in  fidei  et  com-  Moreover,  to  the  end  that  the  episcopal  body  itself 

munionis  unitate  oonservaretur,  beatum  Petrum  cae-  might  be  one  and  undivided,  and  that  the  entire  mul- 

terla  Apostolis  praeponens  in  ipso  instituit  perpe-  titude  of  believers  might  be  preserved  in  oneness  of 

tuum  utriusque  unitatis  principium  ao  visibile  fun-  faithandof  communion,  through  priests  cleaving  mu- 

damentum,  super  cuius  fortitudinem  aetemum  ex-  tually  together.  He  nlaced  the  blessed  Peter  before 

trueretur  tempfum,  et  Eoclesiae  coelo'  inferenda  sub-  the  other  apostles  ana  established  in  him  a  perpetual 

limitas  in  hnius  fiaei  firmitate  oonsurgeret.t  Et  quo-  principle  of  this  twofold  unity,  and  a  visible  founda- 


on  Apostolici  primatus,  in  quo  totius  Ecdesiae  vis  ao  foundation  which  was  placed  by  God.  we  therefore. 

solidUas  oonsistit,  cunotis  fidelibus  credendam  et  te-  for  the  preservation,  the  safety,  and  the  increase  of 

nendam,  secundum  antiquam  atque  oonstantem  uni-  the  Oatnolic  fiock,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the 

versalis  Ecolesiae  fidem,  proponere,  atque  contraries,  sacred  council,  have  judged  it  necessary  to  set  fbrth 

dominioo  gregi  adeo  permciosos  errores  proscribere  et  the  doctrine  wnich,  according  to  the  ancient  and  con- 

oondemnare. •  john  xvll.  1-80. 

*  Joan.  xvii.  1-90.  t  St  Leo  the  Groat,  Sermon  iv.  (or  ill.)  chapter  S,  on 

t  S.  Leo  M.  serm.  iv.  (a1.  111.)  cap.  S,  In  diem  Natalia  sal.  Christmas. 
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stant  faith  of  tho  nniTorsal  Chureli,  all  the  faithfdl 
must  believe  and  hold,  touching  the  institution,  the 
perpetuity,  and  the  nature  of  the  aacred  apotrtoLic 
primacy,  in  which  stands  the  power  and  strength  of 
the  entire  Church :  and  to  proscribe  and  condemn  the 
contrary  errors  so  nurtfhl  to  the  flock  of  the  I/ord. 

CAPUT  I.  CHAPTEB  I. 

DS  APOSTOUCI  PBOCATUS  Uf  BXATO    PSTBO    INSTXTDTX-      OF  THS  INSTITUTION    OF   TSS   JFOSTOUC    FKOCACT    J3 

ONE.  TJBJI  BLI88BD 


Docemus  itaque  et  declaramns,  iuxta  Evangelii  tes-  We  teach,  therefore,  and  declare  that,  according  to 

timonia  primatom  iurisdiotionia  in  nniversam  Dei  the  testimonies  of  the  Gospel,  the  primacj  of  juris- 

Eccleslam  immediate  et  direote  beato  Petro  Apostolo  diction  over  the  whole  Church  of  God  was  promised 

promissum  atque  collatum  a  Christo  Domino  fulsse.  and  given  Immediately  and  directly  to  blessed  Peters 

Unum  enim  Simonem,  cui  lam  pridem  dixerat :    Tu  the  apostle.  ^  Christ  our  Lord.    For  it  was  to  Simon 

vocaberis  Cephas,*  postquam  ille  suam  edidit  confes-  alone,  to  whom  He  had  already  said,  "  Thoa  shalt  t-e 

sionem  inquiens:    Tu  es  Christus,  Filius  Dei  vivi,  called  Cephas,"*  that,  after  he  had  professed  hii 

solemnibus  hie  verbis  locutus  est  Dominus :    Beatus  faith,  "  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God," 

es  Simon  Bar-Iona,  quia  caro  et  sanguis  non  revela-  our  Lord  said,  **  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jona : 

vit  tibi,  scd  Pater  mens,  qiu  in  ooelis  est :  et  ego  dico  because  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  to  thee, 

til}i,  quia  tu  es  Petrus,  et  super  hanc  petram  aedifl-  but  mv  Father  who  is  in  heaven ;  and  I  say  to  th». 

cabo  Ecdesiam  meam,  et  portae  inferi  non  praevale-  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 

bunt  adversus  cam :  et  tibi  dabo  claves  regni  ooelo-  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prvraH 

rum:  et  quodcumaue  ligaversis  super  terram^  erit  li-  a^^ainst  it;  and  I  will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the 

gatum  et  in  coelis :  et  quodcumque  solvens  super  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind 

terram,  erit  solutum  et  in  coelis.  f  Atque  uni  Slmoui  upon  earth,  it  shall  be  bound  also  in  heaven;  and 

Petro  oontulit  lesus  post  suam  resurrectionem  sutn-  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  upon  earth,  it  shall  be 

ml  pastoris  et  reotoris  iurisdictioncm  in  totum  suum  loosed  also  in  heaven."  f    Ana  it  waste  Simon  Ftter 

ovilc,  dioens :  Pasoe  agnos  meos:  Pasoe  oves  meas.^  alone  that  Jesus,  after  His  resurrection,  eave  the  ju- 

Huio  tom  manifestae  sacrarum  Sciipturarum  doctri-  risdiction  of  sunreme  shepherd  and  nuer  over  the 

nae,  ut  ab  Eoclesia  catholica  semper  intellecta  est,  wholeof  His  fola,  saying,  "Feed  my  lambs;*'  '*Fee<d 

aperte  oppouuntur  pravae  eorum  sententiae,  qui  con-  my  sheep."  %    To  this  doctrine  so  clearly  set  finth  in 

stitutam  a  Christo  Domino  in  sua  Ecolesia  regimi-  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  the  Catholic  Church  has  al- 

nis  formam  pervertentes  negant,  solum  Petrum  prae  ways  understood  It,  are  pliunl^  opposed  the  perrerse 

caeteris  Apostolis,  sive  seorsum  singulis  sive  omnibus  opinions  of  those  who.  distortmg  the  form  of  goverc- 

simul.  vero  proprioque  iurisdictioms  primatu  fuisse  ment  established  in  His  Church  by  Christ  oar  Lord, 

a  Chnsto  instructum :  aut  qui  affirmant  eumdem  pri-  deny  that  Peter  alone  above  the  ouier  ^>ostle8,  whe- 

matum  non  immediate,  directcque  ipsi  beato  Petro,  ther  taken  separately  one  by  one  or  all  together,  was 

sed  Eoclesiae,  et  per  banc  illi,  ut  ipsius  Eoclesiae  mi-  endowed  by  Christ  with  a  true  and  real  primacy  cf 

nistro,  delatmn  fuisse.  jurisdiction :  or  who  assert  Uiat  this  prima^  was  not 

given  immediately  and  directly  to  blessed  Petsr,  ba: 

to  the  Church,  and  through  her  to  him,  as  to  theagen: 

of  the  Church. 

Si  quis  igitur  dixerit,  beatum  Petrum  Apostolum  If,  therefore,  any  one  shall  say,  that  blessed  Peter 

non  esse  a  Christo  Domino  constitutum  Apostolorum  the  Apostle  was  not  appointed  by  Christ  oar  Lord. 

omnium  principem  et  totius  Ecolesiae  militantis  visi-  the  pnnce  of  all  the  apostles,  and  the  visible  head  of 

bile  caput ;  vel  eumdem  honoris  tantum,  non  autem  the  whole  Church  militant ;  or,  that  he  reoeived  di- 

verae  propriaeque  iurisdictionis  primatum  ab  eodem  rectly  and  immediately  fipom  our  Lord  Jesoa  Christ 

Domino  nostro  lesu  Christo  directe  et  immediate  ao-  only  the  primacy  of  honor,  and  not  that  of  true  sod 

ceplsse;  anathema  sit.  real  jurisdiction ;  let  him  be  anathema. 

CAPUT  n.  CHAPTER  II, 

ON  PKBPSTUITATE  PBINATUS    BSATI    PETBI  IN  BOatANIS  OP  THI^  PEBPETUITT  OP  THE  PBXMACT  OP  PETXB  IF  TOB 

PONTXPICIBUS.  BOKAN  PONTIFFS. 

Quod  autem  in  beato  Apostolo  Petro  pnnceps  pas-  What  the  prince  of  pastors  and  the  great  shepherd 

torum  et   pastor  magnus  ovium  Dominus  Ctiristus  of  the  sheep,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  established  in 

lesus  in  perpotuam  salutem  ao  perenne  bonum  Ec-  the  person  of  the  blessed  apostle  Peter  for  the  perpet- 

clesiae  instituit,  id  eodem  auctore  in  Ecclesia,  quae  iial  welfare  and  lasting  good  of  the  Church,  the  same 

fundata  super  petram  ad  flnem  saeculomm  usque  flr-  through  his  power  must  needs  last  forever  in  that 

ma  stabit,  lugiter  durare  necesse  est.    NuUi  sune  du-  Church,  which  is  founded  U]>on  the  rock,  and  wUI 

bium,  imo  saeculis  omnibus  notum  est,  quod  sanctus  stand  nrm  till  the  end  of  time.    And  indeed  it  is 

beatissimusque  Petrus,  Apostolorum  pnnceps  et  ca-  well  known,  as  it  has  been  in  all  ages,  that  the  holr 

put,  fideique  columna  et  Eoclesiae  catholicae  funda-  and  most  blessed  Peter,  prince  and  head  of  the  apos- 

mentum,  a  Domino  nostro  lesu  Christo,  Salvatore  ties,  pillar  of  the  futh  and  foundation  of  the  Cttho- 

humani  generis  ao  Bedemptore,  claves  rogni  accepit :  lie  Church,  who  received  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist, 

qui  ad  hoc  usque  tempus  et  semper  in  suis  suocessorl-  the  Saviour  and  Bedeemer  of  mankind,  the  keys  of 

bus,  episcopis  sanctae  Bomanae  Sedis«  ab  ipso  ftinda-  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  this  present  time  and  at 

tae.  eiusque  consecratae  sanguine,  vivit  et  praesldet  all  times  lives  and  presides  and  pronounoea  judgment 

et  indicium  exercet.  |    Unde  quicumque  in  hao  Ca-  in  the  person  of  his  successors,  the  bishops  of  the 

thedra  Petro  succedit,  in  secundum  Christi  ipsius  in-  holy  Boman  see,  which  wss  founded  by  him,  and  ood- 

stitutionem  primatum  Petri  in  universam  Eccleslam  socrated  by  his  blood.ft    So  that  whoever  succeeds 

obtinet.    Manet  ergo  dispositio  veritatis,  et  beatus  Peter  in  lus  chair,  holds,  according  to  Christ's  own 

Petrus  in  accepta  fortitudine  petrae  perseverans  bus-  institution^  the  primacy  of  Peter  over  the  whole 
oepta  Eoclesiae  gubemacula  non  reliquit.  | . 


*  Joan.  i.  43.  |  Cf.  Epheslnt  Concllfi  Act  lU. 


church,  what,  therefore,  was  once  established  by 
him  who  is  the  truth,  still  remains,  and  blessed  Pt- 
ter,  retaining  the  strength  of  the  rock,  which  hAA 


t  Katth.  zvl.  16-ia     I  S.  Leo.  M.  Sera.  iii.  (al.  ii)  cap.  8.     •  John  i.  43.        t  Matt  xvt  16-19.        |JohnxxLlS-l 
i  Joan.  zzi.  15-17.  S  Council  of  Eph.  sees.  UL 
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been  given  to  him,  has  never  left  the  helm  of  the 
Churui  orif^ally  intrusted  to  him.* 
Hao  do  causa  ad  Bomanam  Eecleslam  propter  po-  For  this  reason  it  was  always  necessary  for  every 
tentlorem  princi^olitatem  neoAsse  semper  tuit  omnem  other  church,  that  is^he  faithful  of  all  countries,  to 
convenire  Ecclesiam,  hoc  est,  eos,  qui  sunt  undique  have  recourse  to  the  Boman  Church  on  account  of  its 
fldeles,  ut  in  ea  Sede,  e  qua  venerandae  oommunionis  superior  headship,  in  order  that  being  joined,  as  mem- 
iura  in  omnes  dimanant,  tamquam  membra  in  oapite  bers  to  their  head,  with  this  see,  from  which  the  righta 
oonaociato,  in  nnam  oorpoiis  compagem  coalesoerent.*     of  religious  communion  flow  unto  idl,  they  might  bo 

knitted  into  the  unity  of  one  body.f 
Si  qnis  ergo  dlxexit,  hod  esse  ex  ipstns  Cristi  Domini  If^  therefore,  any  one  shall  say  that  It  is  not  by 
institutione  sea  lure  divino,  nt  beatus  Petrus  in  pri-  the  institution  of  Christ  our  Lord  Himself,  or  by  di- 
znatu  super  universam  Eoclesiam  habeat  perpetuos  vine  right,  that  blessed  Peter  has  perpetual  succes- 
sucoessores ;  aut  Hoinanum  Pontiflcem  non  esse  beati  sors  in  the  primacy  over  the  whole  Church ;  or,  that 
Petri  in  eodem  primatu  sucoessorcm  i  anathema  sit.  the  Koman  pontin  is  not  the  successor  of  blessed  Pe- 
ter in  this  primacy ;  let  him  be  anathema. 

CAPUT  m.  CHAPTEB  HI. 

DE  VI  BT  KATIOiTB  PBUiATUS  ROiLkUl   PONTIFXGIS.  OF  TUE  POWES  AUD  ITATUBB  OF  THE  PBIMAOY  OF  THE 

BOSUN  FONTIFF. 

Qnapropter  aperiieinnizisacrarumlitteirarumtesti-        'Wherefore,  resting  upon  the  clear  testimonies    of 
moniiaet  inhaerentes  turn  Praedecessomm  Kostro-    holy  writ,  and  following  the  full  and  explicit  decrees 


Apostolicam  Sedem,  et  Bomanum  Pontiflcem  in  uni-  see  and  the  Boman  pontiff  hold  the  primacy  over  the 

versum  orbem  tenere  primatum.  et  ipsum  Pontifioem  whole  world,  and  thi^  the  Boman  pontiff  is  the  suooes- 

Bomanum   suooessorem   eftse   ooati  Petri  prinoipis  sorof  blessed  Peter  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  the 

Apostolorum,  et  vernm  Christi  Vicarium,  totiusque  true  vicar  of  Christ,  and  is  the  heaa  of  the  whole 

Koclesiae  caput,  et  omnium  Christianorum  patrem  church,  and  the  father  and  teacher  of  all  Christians ; 

ao  doctorem  existere ;  et  ipsi  in  beato  Petro  pasoendi,  and  that  to  him,  in  the  blessed  Peten  was  given  by 

regendi  et  gubernandi  universalem  Ecclesiam  a  Do-  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  full  power  of  feeding,  ruling, 

mino  nostro  lesu  Christo  plenam  potestatem  traditam  and  ^veming  the  universal  Church ;  as  is  also  set 

ease ;  (luemadmodum  etiam  in  gestis  oecumenicoram  forth  m  the  acts  of  the  oecumenical  councils,  and  in 

OoncUionim  et  saoris  oanonibus  continetur.  the  sacred  canons. 

Dooemus  proinde  et  declaramus,  Kcclesiam  Boma-  Wherefore,  we  teach  and  declare  that  the  Boman 

nam  disponente  Domino  super  omnes  alias  ordinariae  Churoh,  under  divine  providence,  possesses  a  head- 

potestatis  obtinere  prindpatum,  et  hanc  Bomani  Pon-  sbip  of  ordinary  power  over  all  other,  churches,  and 

tificis  iurisdiotionis  potestatem,  quae  vere  eptscopalis  that  this  power  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Boman  pon- 

cst,  immediatam  esse :  erga  quam  cuiuscumque  ritus  tiff^  which  is  truly  episcopal,  is  immediate,  toward 

et  dignitatis,  pastores  atque  fldeles,  tarn  seorsum  sin-  which  the  pastors  ana  faitnful  of  whatever  rite  and 

guli  quom  simul  omnes,  officio  hierarchicae  subordi-  dignity,  whether  singly  or  all  together,  are  bound  by 

nationis,  veraeque  obedientiae  obstringuntnr,  non  so-  the  duty  of  hierarcnical  subordination  and  of  true 

lum  in  rebus,  quae  ad  fldem  et  mores,  sed  etiam  in  obedience,  not  onlv  in  things  which  appertain  to  faith 

Us,  quae  ad  disciplinam  et  regimen  Ecdesiae,  per  And  morals,  but  likewise  in  those  things  which  oon- 

totum  orbem  diffusae  pertinent ;  ita.  ut  custodita  cum  oem  the  discipline  and  government  of  the  diurch 

Bomano  Pontifice  tarn  oommunionis,  quam  eiusdem  spread  throughout  the  world,  so  that  being  united 

fldei  professionls  unitate,  Boclesia  Christi  sit  unus  "^ith  the  Boman  pontiff,  both  in  communion  and  in 

grex  sub  uno  summo  pastore.     Hoec  est  catholicae  profession  of  the  same  faith^  the  Church  of  Christ 

veritatis  doctrina,  a  qua  deviare  salva  flde  atque  sa-  may  be  one  fold  under  one  chief  shepherd.    This  is 

lute  nemo  potest.  the  doctrine  of  Catholic  truth,  from  wnich  no  one  can 

depart  without  loss  of  faith  and  salvation. 

Tantum  autem  abest,  ut  hacc  Summi  Pontiflcis  So  far,  nevertheless,  is  this  power  of  the  supremo 

potestas  offlciat  ordinariae  ac  immediatae  iUi  cpisco-  pontiff  from  trenching  on  that  ordinaiy  power  of 

pali  iurisdictionis  potestati,  qua  Episoopi,  qui  positi  episcopal  jurisdiction  l>y  which  the  bishops,  who 

a  Spirita  Sanoto  in  Apostolorum  locum  sucoessorunt.  have  been^  instituted  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  ana  have 

tamquam  veri  Pastores  assignatos  sibigreges,  slnguli  sucoeeded  in  the  place  of  theapoeueSf  like  true  shep- 

singulos,  paaoant  et  regunt,  ut  eadem  a  supremo  et  herds,  feed^  and  rule  the  flocks  assigned  to  them, 

universali  Pastore  asserator,  roboretur  ao  vmdicetur,  ^acI^  one  his  own ;  that,  on  the  contnuy.  this  their 

secundum  illud  sancti  Gregorii  Magni :  Meus  honor  power  is  asserted,  strengthened,  and  vindicated,  by 

est  lienor  universalis  Ecclesiae^     Meus  honor  est  the  supreme  and  universal  pastor;  as  St  Gregory  the 

fratrum  meorum  solidus  vigor.    Tum  ego  vere  bono-  Great  saith :  ^*  My  honor  is  the  honor  of  the  universal 

ratus  sum,  cum  singulis  quibusque  honor  debitus  Church ;  my  honor  is  the  solid  strength  of  my  breth- 

non  negatur.f  ^^  \  ^^on  an^  I  tarulv  honored  when  to  each  one  of 

them  the  honor  due  is  not  denied.''  X 

Potto  ex  suprema  ilia  Bomani  Pontiflcis  potestate  Moreover,  from  that   supreme  authority  of  the 

gubemandi  universam  Eoclesiam  ius  eidem  esse  con-  Boman  pontiff  to  govern  the  universal  Church,  there 

sequitur,  in  hnius  suimuneria  exerclto  liberecommu-  follows  to  him  the  right,  in  the  exercise  of  this  his 

nisandi  cum  pastoribus  et  gregibus  totius  Ecolesiae,  office,  of  finely  communicating  with  the  pastors  and 

ut  iidem  ab  ipso  in  via  salutis  doceri  ac  regi  possint.  flocks  of  the  whole  Church,  that  they  may  be  taught 

Quare  damnamus  ac  reprobamus  illorum  sententias,  "^^rP^^**?^  ^^  ^"™  *?  ^^  ^^?  ^^  salvation, 

qui  banc  supremi  capitis  cum  pastoribus  et  gregibus  Wherefore,  we  oondemn  and  reprobate  the  opinions 

communicationem  lioite  impeairi  posse  diount,  aut  of  those  who  say  that  this  communication  of  the  su- 

eamdem  reddunt  saeculari  potestati  obnoxiam,  ita  ut  premo  head  with  the  pastors  and  flocks  can  be  law- 

cootendant,  quae  ab  Apostolica  Sede  vel  eius  anc-  Tally  hindered,  or  who  make  it  subject  to  the  secular 

~           7]            ^  ♦  8.  Leo.  Serm.  Hi.,  chap,  iii, 

•  S.  Iren.  adv.  Haer.  1.  111.  c.  8.    £p.  Cone  Aqallela.  t  St.  IreiUBiis  against  Heresist,  book  iii.  chap.  8.  Epist 

361,  Inter  epp.  8.  Ambros.  ep.  xi.  of  Council  of  Aqallela,  881,  Splst.  St  Ambroeo,  £p.  xl. 

t  £p.  ad  Eiilog.  Alexandrin.  1.  viU.  ep.  xxx.  X  8t.  Grcgoiy  the  Great  ad  Buloglus,  Splst.  80. 
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toiitote  ad  reffimen  Eodesioe  oonstltauntnr,  vim  so  power,  mainUimng  that  the  thin|^  w)iich  oro  decreed 

valorem  non  Eabere,  nisi  potestatis  aaeoularia  placlto  oj  the  apostolio  see  or  under  its  authority  for  the 

confirmentur.  govemment  of  the  Church,  have  no  force  or  value 

£t  qnoniam  divino  Apostolicl  primatUB  iore  Bo-  unless  they  are  confirmed  by  the  approval  of  the 

manus  Pontifex  universae  Eodesiae  praeest  dooemua  secular  power.    And  since,  by  the  aivine  right  of 

etiam  et  declaramus,  emn  ease  iudicem  supremum  apostolic  primacy,  the  Soman  pontiff  presidn  over 

fidelium,*  et  in  omnibus  eausls  ad  ezamen  ecolesi-  the  universal  churches,  we  also  teach  and  decUre 

astloum  spoctantibuB  ad  ipsius  posse  indicium  re-  that  he  is  the  supreme  judge  of  the  faithfa^*  and 

curri  ;t  Sedis  vero   Apostolicae,   cuius   auctoritate  that  in  all  causes  calling  for  ecdeaiastical  tnal,  re- 

maaor  non  est,  iudioium  a  nemine  fore  retraotaadum.  course  may  be  had  to  his  judgment,!  but  the  dedMon 

neque    cuiquam  de   eius   licere   iudicare   iudicio.^  of  the  apostolic  see,  above  which  there  ia  no  higher 

Qaare  a  recto  veritatis  tramite  aberrant,  qui  affirm-  authoritv,  cannot  be  reconsidered  by  any  one,  nor  ia 

ant,  licere  ab  iudiciis  Bomanorum  Pontificum  ad  it  lawful  to  any  one  to  sit  in  judgment  onhisjud^ 

oecumenicum  Concilium  tamquam  ad  auctoritatem  ment.t 

Bomano  Pontilice  superiorcm  appellare.  Wherefore,  they  wander  away  from  the  right  path 

of  truth  who  assert  that  it  is  lawftil  to  appeal  tronk 
the  judgments  of  the  Boman  pontifh  to  an  oecumeni- 
cal council,  as  if  to  an  authority  superior  to  the  Boman 
pontiff. 

81  quis  itaque  dizerit,  Bomanum  Pontificem  ho-  Therefore,  if  any  one  shall  say  that  the  Boman 

berotantummodoofficium  inspectionis  veldireotionis,  pontiff  holds  only  the  charge  of  inspection  or  direo- 

non  autem  plenam  et  supremam  potestatem  iurisdio-  tion,  and  not  Ml  and  supreme  power  of  juriadiction 

tionis  in  universam  Ecclesiam,  no]^  solum  in  rebus,  over  the  entire  Church,  not  only  in  things  which  per- 

auae  ad  fldem  et  mores,  sed  etiam  in  iis,  quae  aa  tain  to  faith  and  morals,  but  also  in  those  which 

aiseiplinam  et  re^i^en  £cclesiae  per  totuin  orbem  pertain  to  the  discipline  and  government  of  the 

difl^isae  pertinent ;  aut  eum  habere  tantum  potiores  Church  spread  throughout  the  whole  world :  or,  that 

partes,  non  vero  totam  plenitudinom  huius  supremae  he  possesses  only  the  diief  part  and  not  the  entire 

potestatis;  aut  banc  eius  potestatem  non  esse  ordina-  plenitude  of  this  supreme  power;  or,  that  thiB  his 

riam  et  immediatam  sive  in  omnes  ao  singulas  code-  power  is  not  ordinary  and  immediate,  both  as  regards 

sias  sive  in  omnes  et  singulos  pastores  et  fideles ;  all  and  each  of  the  cnurches,  and  all  and  each  of  the 

anathema  sit.  pastors  and  faithful ;  let  him  be  anathema. 

CAPUT  IV,  CHAPTEB  IV. 

nx  BOMANI  POXTISIGIS  INFALLIBIU  UAOIBTSBIO.  OF  TUB  IKTALUBLB  AUTHOBITT    OF   THB  BOXAB-  FOV- 

TXFF  nr  TEAOHIKe. 

Ipso  autem  Apostolico  primatu,  quem  Bomanus        This  holy  see  has  ever  held — ^the  unbroken  custom 
Pontifex  tam<|uam  Petri  piincipis  Apostolorum  sue-     of  the  Church  doth  prove — ^and  the  oecuroenicsl  coun- 
cesBor  in  universam  Ecclesiam  obtmet.  supremam  cils,  those  especially  in  which  the  Bast  joined  with 
quoque  magisterii    potestatem   comprenendi,  haeo  the  West,  in  union  of  fiuth  and  of  charitj.  have  de- 
eaocta  Sedes  semper  tenuit,  peipetuus  Bcclesiae  usus  clared  that  in  this  apostolio  primacy,  whioi  the  Bo- 
comprobat.  ipsaque  oecumenica  Concilia,  ea  imprimis,  man  pontiff  holds  over  the  universal  Church,  as  sue- 
in  ^uibus  Onens  cum  occidente  in  fidei  cbaritatisi^ue  cessor  of  Peter  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  there  is 
unionem  conveniebat,  declaraverunt.    Patres  enim  also  contained  the  supreme  power  of  authoritative 
ConcilUConstantinopolitani  quarti,  maiorum  vestigiis  teaching.    Thus  the  fathers  or  the  fourth  Council  of 
inhaerentes,  banc  solemnem  ediderunt  professionem :  Constantinople,  following-  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
Prima  salus  est,  rectae  fldei  regulam  custodire.    £t  predecessors,  put  forth  this  solemn  profession :      « 
quia  non  potest  Domini  nostri  lesu  Christ!  praeter-        *^  The  fint  law  of  salvation  is  to  Keep  the  rule  of 
mitti  sententia  dicentis :  Tu  es  Potrus,  et  super  banc  true  faith.    And  whereas  the  words  of  our  Lord 
petram  aedificabo  Bcdesiam  meam,  haec,  quae  dicta  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  passed  by,  who  said:  Thou 
sunt,  rerum  probantur  effectibus,  quia  in  Sede  Apos-  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church 
tolioa  immaculata   est   semper   catholioa  reservata  (Matt.  zvi.  18),  these  words,  which  He  spake^  are 
roligio,  et  sancta  celebrata  doctrine.    Ab  huius  ergo  proved  true  by  facts ;  for  in  the  apostolic  see,  the 
fide  et  doctrina  separari  minime  cupientes.  speramus,  Catholic  religion  has  ever  been  preserved  unspotted, 
ut  in  una  commumone,  quam  8ede  Apostolioa  preedi-  and  the  holy  doctrine  has  been  announced*    There- 
cat,  esse  mereamur,  in  qua  est  Integra  et  vera  Chris-  fore,  wishing  never  to  be  separated  from  the  faith  and 
tianae  religionis  sotiditas.$  Approbante  veroLugdu-  teaching  of  this  see,  we  hope  to  be  worthy  to  abide 
nenisConciliosecundo,  GraeciprofessisuntiSanctam  in  that  one  communion  wnich   the   apostolic   see 
Bomanam  Bcoleaiam  summum  et  plenum  primatum  preaches,  in  which  is  the  fbll  and  true  firmness  of  the 
et  principatum  super  universam  Ecclesiam  catholicam  Christian  religion."  S 

obtinere,  quem  se  ab  ipso  Domino  in  beato  Petro        So,  too,  the  Greeks,  with  the  approval  of  the  second 

Apostolorum  principe  sive  vertice,  cuius  Bomanus  council  of  Lyons,  professed,  that  the  holy  Boman 

Pontifex  est  saccessor,  cum  potestatis  plenitudine  Church  holds  over  the  universal  CathoUo  Church  a 

recepisse  veraciter  et  humiliter  recoffnoscit ;  et  sicut  supreme  and  frill  primacy  and  headship,  which  she 

prae  caeteris  tenetur  fldei  veritatem  defendere,  sic  et,  truthfrilly  and  humbly  acknowledges  that  she  received 

si  quae  de  fide  subortae  i^erint  quaestiones,  suo  de-  with  frilness  of  power,  from  the  Lord  Himself  in  bless- 

bent  indido  definiri.    Florentinum  denique  Condli-  ed  Peter,  the  prince  or  head  of  the  apostles,  of  whom 

um  deflnivit:  Pontificem  Bomanum,  verum  Christi  the  Boman  pontiffis  the  saccessor;  and  as  she,beyond 

Vicarium,    totiusque   Ecclesiae   caput   et   omnium  the  others,  u  bound  to  defend  the  truth  of  the  faith,  so 

Chiistianorum  patrem  ao  doctorem  ezistere ;  et  ipsl  If  any  questions  arise  concerning  faith,  they  should 

in  beato  Petro  pascendi,  re^ndi  ac  gubemandi  uni-  be  decided  by  her  judgment.  And  finally,  the  Council 

versalem  Ecclesiam  a  Domino  nostro  lesu  Christo  of  Florence  defined  Uiat  the  Boman  pontiff  is  true 

plenam  potestatem  traditam  esse.  vicar  of  Christ,  and  the  head  of  the  whole  Church, 


*  Pli  P.  VI.  Breve  Snper  Solidltale,  d. »  ^ot.  1780.  *  Pius  VI.  Brief  Super  Soliditate. 

t  Condi.  CEcnm.  Luirann,  n.  t  Second  Council  of  I^ons. 

1  Ep.  Nicolai  I.  ad  Mlcbaelem  Impeiatorem.  t  Nicholas  I.  Epist  ad  Michachrai  Imperatorem. 

I  Sx  fonniila  S.  Hormlsdae  Papae,  pront  ab  Hadriano  S  Formula  of  St.  Hormisdaa  Pope,  as  proposed  ht 

IL  Patribnt  Concllti   Oecnmenici  YiII.,  Constantino-  Hadrian  11.  to  the  Ikthers  of  the  eighth  genend  Cottncii, 

politani  IV.,  proposita  et  ab  iisdem  subscripts  est.  (Constantinop.  IV^)  and  subscribea  bx  them. 
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and  the  father  and  teacher  of  all  Chriatians,  and  that 
to  him,  in  the  bleesed  Peter,  was  given  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  flill  power  of  feedinar  and  ruling  and 
governing  the  universal  Ohuroh.  (John  zxi.  1&-17.) 
Huio  pastomll  muneri  ut  satlsfacerent,  Praedeoes-  In  order  to  Ailfil  this  pastonl  charge,  our  pred- 
Bores  Nostri  indefessam  semper  operam  dedemnt,  ut  eoessors  have  ever  labored  unweariodly  to  spread  the 
salntaris  Ohristi  doctrina  apud  omnes  terrae  populos  saving  doctrine  of  Christ  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
propagaretur,  parique  oura  vigilamnfc,  ut,  ubi  reoepta  earth,  and  with  equal  care  have  watched  to  preserve 
asset,  sinoera  et  pura  conservaretur.  Qnocirca  totius  itpnre  and  unchanged  where  it  had  been  received* 
orbis  Antistites,  nunc  singnU,  nunc  in  Sjnodis  con-  Wherefore  the  bishops  of  the  whole  world,  gome- 
^regaU,  longam  ecdesiarum  consuetndinem  et  anti-  times  singly,  sometimee  assembled  in  synods,  fol- 
qoae  rc^gfulae  formam  seouentes,  ea  praesertlm  peri-  lowing  the  long-established  custom  of  the  churches 
oula,  quae  in  negotiis  lldei  emeigebant,  ad  nano  (3.  Cyril,  Alex,  ad  8.  Cosiest.  Pap.),  and  the  form  of 
Sedem  Apostolicam  retulerunt,  ut  ibi  potissimum  ancient  rule  (St.  Innocent  I.  to  councils  of  Carthage 
resaroirentur  damna  fidei,  ubi  Udes  non  potest  sentire  and  Milevi),referred  to  this  apostolic  see  those  dangers 
defectum.*  Bomani  autem  Pontiilces,  prout  tem-  especially  which  arose  in  matters  of  faith,  in  oraer 
porum  et  rerum  conditio  suadebat,  nunc  oonvocatis  that  imuries  to  faith  might  best  be  healed  there 
oecumenicis  Conciliis  aut  ezplorata  Kcdesiae  per  where  tne  futh  could  never  faiL*  And  the  Boman 
orbem  dispersae  sententia^  nunc  per  Synodos  particu-  pontiffs,  weighing  the  condition  of  times  and  drcum- 
lores^  nunc  aliis,  quae  divina  suppeditabat  provi-  stances^  sometimes  calling  toffethersreneral  councils, 
dentia,  adhibitis  auxiUis,  ea  tenenda  deflniverunt,  or  asking  the  Judgment  or  Uie  Church  scatt-erea 
quae  saoris  Scripturis  et  apostolicis  Traditionibus  throuffh  the  world,  sometimes  consulting  particular 
oonsentanea.  Deo  adiutore,  cognovorant.  Neqne  svnoos,  sometimes  using  such  other  aicb  as  Divine 
enim  Petri  successoribus  Spiritus  Sanctns  promissus  Providence  supplied,  defined  that  those  doctrines 
est,  ut  eo  revelante  novam  doctrinam  patofkoerent,  should  be  held,  which,  by  the  aid  of  Qod,  they  knew 
sea  ut  eo  assistente  troditam  per  Apostolos  rovela-  to  be  conformable  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
tlonem  sou  fidoi  depositum  sancte  cnstodirent  et  apostolic  traditions.  For  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not 
fideliter  ezponerent.  Quorum  quidem  apostolicam  promised  to  the  successors  of  Peter,  that  they  may 
doctrinam  omnes  venerabiles  Patresamplezietsanoti  make  known  a  new  doctrine  revealed  by  him,  but 
Dootores  orthodozi  venerati  atoue  seouti  sunt ;  pie-  that,  through  his  assistance,  they  may  sacredly  guard 
nissime  scientes,  banc  ssnoti  retri  Sedem  ab  omni  and  faithfully  set  forth  the  revelation  delivered  hr 
semper  erroreilliDatampermanere.  secundum  Domini  the  apostles,  that  is,  the  deposit  of  faith.  And  this 
Salvatoris  nostri  divinam  pollioitationem  discipu-  their  apostolic  teaching,  all  the  venerable  fathers 
lomm  Buorum  principi  factam :  Ego  rogavi  pro  te,  ut  have  embraced,  and  the  no)^  orthodox  doctors  have 
non  deftciat  fides  tua,  et  tu  aUquaudo  conversus  con-  revered  and  followed,  knowing  most  certainly  that 
iirma  ftatres  tuos.  tlus  see  of  St.  Peter  ever  remauis  free  fh>m  all  error. 

according  to  the  divine  promise  of  our  Lord  ana 
Saviour  made  to  the  prince  of  the  apostles :  I  have 
prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not,  and  thou,  be- 
ing once  converted,  confirm  thy  brethren.  (Coni.  St. 
Agstho,  Ep«  ad  Imp.  a  Cone.  (Ecum.  VI.  approbat. ) 
Hoc  igitur  veritatis  et  fidei  numquam  deficientls        Therefore,  this  gift  of  truth,  and  of  faith  which 
charisma  Petroeiusque  in  hac  Cathedra  successoribus     fails  not,  was  di^ely  bestowed  on  Peter  and  his 
divinitus  collatum  est,  ut  ezcelso  suo  munere  in  om-     successors  in  this  chair,  that  they  should  exercise 
nlum  salutem  fungerentur,  ut  universus  Christ!  grex    their  high  office  for  the  ralvation  oi  all,  that  through 

§er  COS  ab  erroris  venenosa  esoa  aversus,  ooelestis  them  the  universal  fiock  of  Christ  should  be  turned 
octrinae  pabulo  nutriretur,  ut  sublata  schismatis  away  from  the  poisonous  fbod  of  error,  and  should 
occasione  Ecclesia  tota  una  conservaretur  atque  suo  be  nourished  with  the  food  of  heayenly  aoctrine,  and 
fundamento  innlxa  flrma  adversus  infer!  portas  con-  that,  the  occasion  of  schism  being  removed,  the  en- 
sisteret.  tire  Church  should  be  preserved  one,  and,  planted  on 

her  foundation,  should  stand  firm  against  the  gates 
of  hell. 
At  yero  cum  hac  ipsa  aetate,  ^ua  salutifera  Apos-  Nevertheless,  since  in  this  present  age,  when  the 
tolid  muneris  efficacia  yol  maxime  requiritur,  non  saving  efficacy  of  the  apostolic  office  is  exceedingly 
pauci  inveniantur,  qui  Ullus  auotoritatl  obtrectant ;  needed,  there  are  not  a  few  who  carp  at  its  authority ; 
neoessarium  omnino  esse  censemus,  praerogativam.  we  judge  it  alto(|ether  necessaiy  to  solemnly  ae- 
quam  unigeiUtus.  Dei  Filius  cum  summo  pastondi  dare  the  preroj^tive,  which  the  only-begotten  Son 
officio  oomnngere  dignatus  est,  solemniter  asserere.       of  God  has  deigned  to  unite  to  the  supreme  pastoral 

Itaque  Nob  traditionl  a  fidei  Christianae  exordio  office, 
perceptae  fideliter  inhaerendo.  ad  Dei  Salvatoris  Wherefore,  futhftiOy  adhering  to  the  tradition 
nostri  gloriam  religionis  Cathoucae  exaltationem  et  handed  down  from  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
GhrlstSnorum  populomm  salutem,  sacro  approbante  tian  fidth,  for  the  glory  of  Qod  our  Saviour,  the  exal- 
ConcUio,  docemuB  et  divinitus  revelatum  dogma  esse  tation  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  salvation  of 
definimus:  Bomanum  Pontifioem,  cum  ex  Cathedra  Christian  peoples,  with  the  approbation  of  the  saored 
loq^tur,  id  est,  cum  omnium  Clinstianorum  Pastoris  council,  we  teacn  and  define  it  to  be  a  doctrine 
et  JDootoris  munere  fungens,  pro  suprema  sua  Apos-  divinely  revealed :  that  when  the  Boman  pontiff 
toUca  auctoritate  doctrmam  do  fide  vel  moribus  ab  speaks  «b  eatAedray  that  is,  when  in  the  exercise  of 
univorsa  Ecclesia  tenendam  definit,  per  assistentiam  his  office  of  pastor  and  teacher  of  all  Christians,  and 
divinam,  ipsi  in  beato  Petro  promissam,  ea  infalli-  in  virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolical  authority,  he  de- 
bilitate pollere,  qua  divinus  Bedemptor  Ecclesiam  fines  that  a  doctrine  of  fiuth  or  morals  is  to  be  held 
suam  in  deflnienda  doctrimi  de  fide  vel  moribus  in-  by  the  umversal  Church,  he  possesses,  through  the 
structam  esse  voluit;  ideoque  eiusmo<£  Bomani  divine  assistance  promised  to  him  in  the  blessed 
Pontiiicis  deflnitiones  ex  sese,  non  autem  ex  oonsensu  Peter,  that  infallibility  with  which  the  divine  Be- 
Ecclesiae,  irreformabiles  esse.  deemer  willed  His  Church  to  be  endowed,  in  defining 

a  doctrine  of  fidth  or  morals ;  and  therefore  that  such 
definitions  of  the  Boman  pontiff  are  irreformable  of 
themselves,  and  not  by  force  of  the  consent  of  the 
Church  thereto. 


* 


«  on  St.  Bern.  Bplst  190l  *  St.  Bernard,  Kp.  190. 
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REDDING,  CYRUS. 


REFORMED  OHURGH. 


Si  (mis  autom  huio  Nostrae  deflnitioni  contradioero, 
quod  J)eas  avenat,  praesumpserit ;  anathema  sit. 

Datum  Bomae,  iu  publica  Scssione  in  Vaticana 
Basilica  solcmniter  oelebrata,  anno  Incamationis 
Dominioae  millesimo  ootingentesimo  Bcptnagoaimo, 
die  decima  ootava  IuUl» 

Pontiiioatus  Nostri  anno  vigesimo  quinto. 

Ita  est. 

.    I08EPHUS, 
Episcopus  S.  HippolitijScoretarlus  ConcHli  Vaticani. 


And  if  any  ono  shall  presume,  which  God  forbid, 
to  contradict  this  our  de&iition:  let  him  be  anatbema. 
Given  in  Borne,  in  the  Pubuo  Sesnon,  solemnly 
eelebratcd  in  the  Vatican  Basilica,  in  the  year  of  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eiffnt  hundred 
and  seventy,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  July,  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  our  Pontificate. 

Ita  est 
JOSEPH,  BioEop  OF  St.  PoLtnr, 

Secretary  of  the  Council  of  the  Vstican. 


REDDING,  Cyrus,  an  English  jonrnalist  and 
author,  born  at  Penrhyn,  Cornwall,  in  1785 ; 
died  in  London,  May  28,  1870.  In  1806  he 
went  to  London  and  joined  the  editorial  corps 
of  the  Pilots  and  snbseqnently  became  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Plymouth  ChronUle. 
From  1815  to  1818  he  resided  in  France,  and 
edited  Galignan%'9  Meuenffer  and  the  Dramatio 
Petiew.  He  also  pnblished  varions  literary  and 
political  pamphlets  daring  that  period.  In 
1820  he  Joined  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  in 
editing  Colbnm's  New  MtmtKly  MagcunnSy  and 
was  directly  and  indirectly  associated  with  him 
for  npward  of  ten  years.  In  1 880  they  assumed 
the  management  of  The  Metropolitan^  which 
soon  proved  a  financial  failare.  Mr.  Redding 
afterward  edited  two  provincial  papers,  but  his 
chief  services  to  literature  were  outside  of  the 
editorial  sanctum.  Among  his  works  are  a 
collection  of  Poems  entitled  "  Gabrielle,"  pub- 
lished in  1829,  "History  of  Wines,"  1838; 
"Velasco,**  a  novel,  1846;  "Abstract  of  Evi- 
dence on  the  Wine  Duties,"  1863;  "Fifty 
Years'  Recollections,  Literary  and  Personal," 
1858;  "Memoirs  of  Thomas  Campbell,  and 
Keeping  np  Appearances,  a  Novel  of  English 
Life,"  1860;  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,'' 
1862 ;  "Memoirs  of  Remarkable  Misers,"  and 
"  Yesterday  and  To-day,"  1868 ;  and  "  Past  Ce- 
lebrities whom  I  have  Known,"  1866.  He  pnb- 
lished a  translation  of  Thiers's  "  History  of  the 
Consulate,"  with  notes ;  and  "  Illustrated  Itine- 
raries of  Cornwall  and  of  Lancashire ; "  wrote 
from  notes  "  The  Travels  of  Captain  Andrews 
in  South  America,"  and  "Pandnrang  Hari,"  an 
Eastern  story.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
"  Departmental  and  Statistical  Account  of  the 
Wine  Products  of  France." 

REFORMED  CHURCH.  This  is  the  col- 
lective name  of  a  number  of  churches  descend- 
ing from  the  reformatory  movement  which 
was  begun  by  Calvin.  The  largest  branches, 
besides  the  two  American,  are  those  of  Holland 
(where  there  are  two  branches,  one  state 
chnroh  and  one  independent),  of  Hungary,  of 
Switzerland  (where  this  church  has,  however, 
in  every  canton  an  independent  organization), 
and  France.  In  Germany,  a  large  portion  of 
the  Reformed  Church  has  been  absorbed  by 
the  United  EvANOELiciJ.  Church. 

I.  Reformed  Church  ik  America  (late 
Dutch).  The  following  statistics  show  the 
number  of  chnrchfes,  ministers,  and  commu- 


nicants, of  the  different  classes  of  the  Church 
in  North  America,  for  the  year  ending  Jane, 
1870: 


CLASSES. 


Albany 

Arcot 

Beisen 

Bergen,  Routb 

Cayoga. 

Geneva  

Grand  River , 

Greene 

Holland , 

HndBon 

Illlnola 

Kingaton 

lionx  Island,  North. 
Long  Island,  South. 

Michigan 

MoBOKmUi 

Hontgomery 

New  Bmnswick 

New  Itork 

New  Tork,Soatb... 

Orange 

Paramiia , 

Paseaic 

Philadelphia 

Ponghkcepeie 

Baritan 

Rensselaer 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Sclioharie , 

Ulster 

Westchester 

Wisconsin 


Total 464 


61,444 


The  nnmher  of  families  reported  is  88,552 ; 
baptisms  (infants  and  adnlts),  4,395;  cate> 
chnmens,  22,476;  *4n  Biblical  instruction,-' 
28,836;  Sunday-school  scholars,  48,411.  The 
contributions  for  religious  and  benevolent 
purposes  were  $281,d47.86;  for  oongrega- 
tional  purposes,  $906,034.27. 

II.  Kefobmed  CnuBCH  in  Tns  United  States 
(latb  Gebman  Refobmed).  The  Almanac  of 
the  P^ormed  Ohureh  in  the  United  Statm^ 
for  1871,  gives  the  following  as  the  scheme 
of  the  church  organization:  Over  the  Con- 
gregation is  the  Consistory.  Over  the  Con* 
sistories  is  the  Classis.  Over  the  Classes  is 
the  District  Synod.  Over  the  District  Syn- 
ods is  the  General  Synod,  the  highest  body. 
There  are  four  District  Synods.  The  oldest,  the 
Mother  Synod,  commonly  called  the  Eastern 
Synod,  is  officially  called  "  The  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,^'  or- 
ganized in  1747,  and  divided  into  districts  or 
Classes  in  1819.  In  1820  tlie  Ohio  Classis  was 
organized.    In  1 824  this  body  became  a  Synod, 
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now  known  as  "  The  Synod  of  Ohio  and  Ad- 
jacent States."  The  third  Synod  was  organ- 
ized in  1867,  and  is  called  "The  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Chnrch  in  the  Northwest,"  The 
fourth  and  last  Synod  was  organized  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1870,  and  called  "The  rittsbnrg  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Chnrch  in  the  United  States." 
Its  territory  is  the  western  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York.  The  General  Synod 
meets  only  every  three  years.  It  met  the  f  rst 
time  in  Pittsbnrg,  Pa.,  in  1868 ;  in  Dayton,  0., 
in  1866;  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1869;  and 
will  meet  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1872.  The 
Eastern  Synod  and  Pittsbnrg  Synod  always 
meet  in  October  or  November  of  every  year; 
while  their  Classes  meet  in  the  spring.  The 
Synod  of  Ohio  and  the  Synod  of  the  North- 
west meet  annually  in  Hie  spring,  and  their 
Glasses  in  the  fall. 

The  publications  of  this  Church  are  two 
weekly,  thi-ee  monthly,  and  one  quarterly — 
in  all,  six — periodicals,  in  English,  two  week- 
ly, (me  semi-monthly,  two  monthly,  and  one 
quarterly,  in  German.  Its  literary,  theologi- 
cal, and  other  institutes,  consist  of  seven  col- 
leges, three  collegiate  institutes,  one  female 
college,  one  mission-house,  one  select  school, 
two  theological  seminaries,  and  two  orphan- 
honses — ^the  last  taking  care  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  orphans.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  ministers  preach  in  German,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty-live  preach  in  English. 

The  foUowing  table  gives  the  number  of 
ministers,  congregations,  and  members  in  the 
Church  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  end- 
ing June,  1870 : 


CLASSES. 


East  Peimaylvaiiia. . 

Lebanon  

ZIon , 

Kairland 

North  CaioUiui 

Vlrrinia 

Fhliadelpbia 

M  Ofcen  Diirg 

OoBboihoppeii 

New  York 

Lancaster 

East  Sniqiwhaoiui . 
West  StUMJQc^l^Anna. 

Clarion 

St.  Fanrs 

Weat  New  York.... 

Miami 

Lancaster 

Westmoreland 

Tuscarawas 

Tlffln 

flL  John*8 

Illinois 

Towa 

St.  Joseph 

Sheboygan 

Indiana 

Beidelberff 

Erie 

Milwaukee 

Minnesota 


ToUl 696       1,17» 


MiDbtan. 


%i 
S9 
9S 
S8 

9 

8 
Si 
S8 
18 
11 
19 
26 
14 

8 
16 

7 
88 
15 
19 
14 
11 
M 
13 
19 
98 
U 
14 

9 
IS 
13 

6 


Confnga- 


79 
64 
78 
00 
33 
25 
99 
66 
63 

7 
84 
88 
61 
99 
80 

9 

63 
98 
64 
46 
23 
60 
96 
15 
63 
16 
94 
99 
90 
18 

7 


MflBl^M. 


14,933 
13,178 
8,654 
6,607 
3,035 
1,711 
6.791 
6,084 
8,443 
906 
8.108 
7,188 
8,657 
3,318 

1,410 

6,391 

7,187 

8,338 

8,368 

1,347 

4,488 

807 

061 

8,088 

1,303 

1,346 

1,698 

1,407 

813 

410 


217,910 


The  number  reported  under  the  head  of  "  com- 
municants" is  96,728;  the  number  reported 
under  the  head  of  ^*  unconfirmed  members  "  is 


68,862;  baptisms '  reported,  12,776,  confirma- 
tions, 7,068;  Sunday-schools,  1,019;  scholars, 
49,960 ;  benevolent  contributions,  $76,458.16. 
III.  The  following  statement  gives  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Eu- 
rope, exclusive  of  those  In  England,  and  of  the 
Reformed  congregations  which  have  been  ab- 
sorbed in  the  United  Church  of  Germany : 

In  Swltserland 1,418,000 

InQermany 600,000 

In  France 400,000 

In  Holland 1,860,000 

In  Russia 900.000 

In  Hungary 1,458,000 

In  Siebenbftxgen  (Txansylyauia) 297,400 

In  Austria 119,000 

Total 6is47,400 

BHODE  ISLAKD.  The  people  of  Ehode 
Island  manifest  an  active  solicitude  for  their 
State  interests.  At  both  sessions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  the  debates  upon  important 
measures  were  ftdl  and  animatea ;  the  fifteenth 
amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  57  to  9, 
during  the  discussion  of  which  there  arose  the 
question  of  a  necessity  for  an  amendment  to 
the  State  constitution  to  place  it  in  accordance 
with  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States ;  as  in  the  present 
form  it  discriminates  against  naturalized  citi- 
zens in  their  qualifications  as  voters,  and  it  was 
also  held  to  be  a  grievance  that  there  should 
be  a  distinction  made  between  native-born  citi- 
zens in  the  matter  of  property. 

An  amendment  of  the  constitution  was  pre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly.  It  was  dis- 
cussed whether  the  adoption  of  such  alteration 
in  the  State  constitution  should  be  referred  to 
a  convention,  or  to  the  votes  of  the  people ; 
but  no  conclusion  was  reached,  and  the  amend- 
ment was  foiled. 

The  vexed  question  of  the  Cove  Lands  re- 
ceived much  attention  before  final  adjustment. 
These  are  water-lands  valued  at  about  $2,000,- 
000,  which  the  colony  ceded  to  the  towns,  May 
28, 1707.  By  common  law,  however,  the  title 
to  such  soil  covered  by  tide-water  vests  in  the 
State,  where  it  still  remained  for  want  of  ex- 
plicit terms  of  conveyance.  There  had  there- 
fore been  a  considerable  contest  as  to  the  par- 
ticular ownership  between  the  State  and  the 
city  of  Providence,  and,  as  in  their  present  con- 
dition they  are  of  value  to  neither,  and  in  order 
to  rescue  them  from  their  unimproved  state, 
the  matter  was  at  last  settled  by  the  following 
resolution : 

SaoUed^  That  the  Oeneral  TreaBurer  of  the  State 
bo,  and  hereby  la,  instruoted  to  execute  a  oonveynnce 
to  Uie  city  or  Providence  of  all  the  right,  title,  and 
interest  that  the  State  has  in  and  to  the  Cove  Lands 
(so  called)  in  said  city,  being  the  lands  now  or  here- 
tofore flowed  by  tide-water  above  Weybossot  Bridge 
in  Bidd  city ;  said  conveyance  to  be  made  and  exe- 
cuted under  the  direction  and  to  the  satialYiction  of 
the  Attorney-General  of  this  State,  whenever  the 
city  of  Providence  shal)  pay  to  the  State  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  a  satiafiMitoiy  bond 
to  be  approved  by  the  Governor,  payable  in  Ave  years 
without  interest,  provided  that  said  bond  be  executed 
within  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 
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Another  very  important  taeasore  passed  by  l«  tmflt  to  bo  longer  intrnstod  with  the  oontrolof  the 

the  General  Assembly  was  the  abolition  of  im-  Government. 

prisonment  for  debt,  by  a  vote  of  56  yeas  to  The  Repablioan  Convention  also  assembled 

2  nays;  this  reform  has  been  discussed  and  inProvidenoe,  and  renominated SethPadelford 

pressed  for  years,  but  opinion  in  the  State  has  for  €k>vernor,  Pardon  W.  Stevens  for  LienteD- 

been  so  conservative  that  the  Legislatare  of  ant-Governor,  John  B.  Bartlett  for  Secretary 

this  year  has  been  the  first  to  take  the  respon-  of  State,  Willard  Sayles  for  Attorney-General, 

sibility  of  the  measure.  and  Samuel  A.  Parker  for  General  Treasurer. 

The  Judiciary  Oommittee  deliberated  upon  Ko  platform  was  adopted. 
a  petition  for  the  extension  of  the  elective  At  the  election,  Padelford  (Republican)  re- 
franchise  to  women,  and  the  prominent  female  ceived  10,498  votes  for  Governor,  and  Pierce 
advocates  of  the  movement  had  a  hearing  in  6,295.  Republican  minority,  4,198.  The  Le- 
the House ;  they  urged  the  State  Le^lature,  gislature  was  divided  as  follows :  Senate,  Be- 
which  had  been  the  first  to  grant  religious  tol-  publicans,  25 ;  House,  54 ;  Democrats,  Senate, 
eration  and  to  abolish  capital  punishment,  not  9 ;  House,  18. 

to  be  behind  in  going  one  step  farther,  and  The  funded  debt  of  the  State  at  the  close  of 
granting  the  ballot  to  women.  The  petition  the  war  was  $4,000,000,  of  which  sum,  $1,0?2,- 
was  reported  back,  with  the  recommendation  600  had  been  paid  principally  from  collectioiis 
of  the  minority  of  the  committee  that  the  peti-  made  from  the  General  Government  for  State 
tioners  be  granted  leave  to  withdraw  their  dues,  accruing  from  military  services  rendered 
memorial  from  the  files  of  the  House,  as  it  was  and  supplies  Simished,  leaving  an  outstanding 
considered  that  to  comply  with  it  would  be  balance  of  $2,927,500  due  in  State  bonds,  bear- 
wrong,  because  the  privilege  was  claimed  as  a  ing  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
natural  right;  in  this  opinion  the  oommittee  semi-annually.  Ifone  of  these  bonds  are  pay- 
were  unable  to  coincide,  franchise  being  con-  able  previous  to  the  year  1882,  and  aome  of 
sidered  a  social  trust  which  society  confers  them  not  until  1893  and  1894.  The  Treasurer 
upon  its  citizens ;  and  in  the  present  case  there  has  redeemed  of  this  amount  $152,000,  thereby 
was  not  sufficient  general  demand  to  show  that  reducing  the  State  debt  to  $2,775,500. 
it  was  important.  There  are  twenty-five  institutions  tor  aanngs 

There  were  two  State  Conventions  held  in  the  State.    The  number  of  depositors  in  the 

during  the  year,  at  both  of  which  the  attend-  aggregate  is  67,288,  and  the  amount  deposited 

ance  was  unusually  large.    At  the  Democratic  is  $27,067,072.18.    The  Providence  Institation 

Oonvention,  Lyman  Pierce  was  nominated  for  for  Savings  has  the  largest  amount,  upward  of 

Governor,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  five  million  dollars  standing  to  the  credit  oi 

nnanimously  adopted :  16J551  depositors. 

n    T   J  »iv  .  .1     T^                 i»  -Dv  J    T  1    :i  Providence  contains  almost  one-third  of  the 

„o^1^ J.Sf^r.?ll?e1?r^4ri^W  J5  ^'  inhabit«.U  of  the  State.  The  f^  J,°! 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  £id*demand,  and  of  its  wealth  is  as  follows :  ^^^^^f^.-^. 
will  maintain  for  others,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  588,700;  personal  estate,  $40,555,100:  w^ 
rights  and  pririleges  guaranteed  the  several  States  $98,103,800.  Theamountof  taxislljSS^wl.- 
ftndthepeoplethereofrbytheflmdamentalUv,     _  jjo.  tma  the  pfttift  of  tAXAtion  tl.85  on  each 

B«9olv«d^  That  the  naturalized 
the  constitutional  law  of  the  Sta 
and  allowed  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suiShige 

ttie  same  terms  as  native-born  citisens.  in  1865,  and  1,191  in  1860. 

Bsaolv€d,  That  the  present  tariff  is  a  ([rose  outrage  The  cause  of  education  is  in  a  prosperous 

by  compelling  them  to  pay  innecessarUy  exorl)itint  year  are  $16,000  more  than  m  1869 ,  more^ 

prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  better  school-buildmgs  have  been  erectea  m^ 

B(ssol9«d^  That  the  internal  revenue  system  is  blun-  in  any  previous  year,  and  the  number  of  wee^ 
deringly  continued;  annoying  and  expensive,  and  of  school  have  been  increased ;  the  State  Bwrd 
not  nearly  so  advantageous  to  the  Treasury  as  would  ^*  ■p;i«a««^«  !,««  k^,»  ^.^^niVA/Y  and  has  en- 
be  one  lew  inquisitoTSl,  and  giving  excuse  for  a  less  ^^  Education  has  been  organized,  aua  d» 
number  of  officials.  tered  upon  its  work  with  eamestnes^  nae*»J' 

Beiolved,  That  the  Republican  party,  and  the  pres-  and  2081.    The  Governor  recommends  tne  es- 

ent  Administration,  preach  economy  so  frequently,  tablishment  of  a  Normal  and  Training  ScB^J 

that  they  deem  themselves  excused  from  practising  4Vv-  4^a/«T>A,w>  ^r>A  am  Tni^nafmol  Anhool  fof  ^^ 

it ;  and  Ur.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  was  honest  anS  ^     ^TI^  ^^  ^i.      q  nSlE  betveeD 

truthful  when  he  said  that  neither  tlie  Senate  nor  the  benefit  of  the  more  than  8,000  children  fm^ 

President  would  do  any  thing  in  the  way  of  retrench-  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  who  are  F"r^ 

ment  and  reform.  up  in  ignorance,  without  any  school  inB«? 

i^^A^^^  ?^^iK^A  ^e"o«~^i«  party  of  the  State  tion.    The  Superintendent  of  Schools  mtf^ 

of  Khode  IsUnd  holds  now,  as  ever,  that  the  national  „^^ .  «f-f*««i*fl  ^«,»«^««;««fi,a acAninff whoois, 

dobtshould  be  paid  exactly  according  to  the  contract,  some  statements  conceramg  the  evenmg^  ^^ 

Bewliwly  That  the  fact,  that  after  five  years  of  peace  which  show  them  to  have  been  jn^inenu/  ^^ 

the  Union  still  remains  unreetored  and  military  rule  cessful.     They  were  attended  by  ^^^"^  .^i 

is  still  maintained  in  a  huge  portion  of  the  republic,  thousand  persons  from  the  ages  of  ten  J^»^ 

is  in  itself  proof  that  the  party  in  power  has  not  the  *..  ^x.^.*.  r^ffm^rr 

disposition  to  reSsteblish  the  Union  in  its  ancient  ^  ]^^^  "'  .7^'  ^  ^  r>  a  ^^T?Amflle  Visit- 
symmetry,  and  to  restore  real  peace,  with  its  attend-  -^  appomtment  of  a  Board  ot  f  ^""^.^tions 
ant  blossmgs,  to  all  the  people,  and  that  such  a  party  ors,  to  the  penal  and  correctional  lus'^*' 
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of  the  State  where  females  are  impriaoned,  met  ing  Chief  of  Ordmmce,  April  23,  1861,  and 
with  great  favor ;  the  ladies  entered  npon  and  brigadier-general  and  chief,  August  8,  1861,  in 
folfilled  their  duties  with  zeal,  and  an  earnest  which  capacity  he  continued  until  Septembei; 
desire  to  benefit  the  unfortunate  class.  Com-  15,  1868,  when  he  was  honorably  retired  from 
mittees  were  appointed  to  visit  once  a  fortnight  active  service,  having  been  borne  on  the  army 
the  State  Prison,  State  Farm,  and  Reform  register  more  than  forty-five  years.  He  served 
School.  In  the  prison  the  number  of  women  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1814  and 
is  small,  rarely  above  fifteen,  and  sentenced  1816 ;  against  the  Seminole  Indians,  in  1817 
for  very  short  periods,  and  every  comfort  their  and  1818,  and  for  meritorious  conduct,  particu- 
condition  admits  is  afforded  them ;  but  on  the  larly  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  in  the 
State  Farm  defective  arrangements  render  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  was, 
institution  the  reverse  of  reformatory,  and  im-  May  80,  1848,  breveted  lieutenant-colonel, 
provements  are  recommended  calculated  to  July  2,  1861,  he  was  breveted  brigadier-gen- 
produce  better  results.  High  praise  is  given  eral.  In  1860  and  1861  he  was  sent  on  special 
to  the  managers  of  the  Reform  School,  but,  duty  to  Japan.  He  served  during  the  war 
as  the  system  is  a  somewhat  severe  one,  slight  with  the  seceding  States,  as  Chief  of  Ord- 
changes  in  details  might  be  made  to  render  the  nance,  U.  S.  A.,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  Ord- 
inmates  more  hopeful  and  happy,  without  in-  nance  Bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  until  1868, 
terfering  with  the  needftil  discipline.  Among  and  afterward  as  inspector  of  the  armament 
the  appropriations  for  State  beneficiaries  was,  of  fortifications  on  the  New -England  coast, 
for  the  indigent  insane,  the  sum  of  $2,000.  March  18, 1865,  he  was  brevetted  Major-General 
The  Federal  census  of  the  State  is  as  foUows :  U.  S.  A.,  for  long  and  fiuthful  services  in  the 

army. 
RITCHIE,  Mrs.  Anna  Cosa  Mowatt,  an 


COUNTIE&  1870.  1860. 


Bristol 9,491  8,907         American  actrcss  and  authoress,  bom  in  Bor- 

Keut.... ^ 18,595  YfM         deaux,  France,  about  1821;  died  in  England, 


pSJ^iJ^::::::::::;::::;;    iSS       iotiSS  J^iy  26,  mo.  she  was  the  daughter  of  sam- 

Washington io,OTO 18,715  uel  G.  Ogdeu,  a  New- York   merchant,  who 

Total 917,888      ~74:55~  was  established  in  businew  in  France,  bei^^^ 

—  h  erself  the  tenth  of  a  family  of  seventeen  chil- 


The  different  railroad  companies  have  effect-  dren  When  six  years  of  age  her  family  re- 
ed some  improvements ;  work  was  commenced  turned  to  Ke w  York,  where  in  the  intervals  of 
on  the  Wickford  Railroad ;  petitions  were  pre-  study  she  devoted  much  time  to  reading  and 
sented  to  the  General  Assembly  for  leave  to  private  dramatic  entertainments.  At  the  age 
construct  a  railroad  from  East  Attleboro*  to  of  fifteen  she  was  married  to  James  Mowatt,  a 
Woonsocket,  to  connect  with  the  road  under  young  lawyer  of  New  York.  During  the  first 
construction  from  Taunton,  through  Norton,  to  two  years  of  her  married  life  she  continued 
Attleboro' ;  and  for  the  passage  of  an  act  to  her  studies  with  great  diligence,  and  published 
incorporate  the  Taunton  and  Providence  Riul-  also  two  poems,  *'  Pelayo,  or  the  Cavern  of 
road  Coilipany.  The  new  Mansfield  and  Fra-  Covadonga,'^  an  epic  in  five  cantos ;  and  the 
mingham  Koad  is  in  complete  running  order.  ^*  Reviewers  Reviewed,^'  a  satire  directed 
It  is  21  miles  in  length,  and  extends  through  a  against  the  critics  of  the  former  poem.  About 
very  fertile  and  pleasant  portion  of  Massachu-  this  time  her  health  began  to  fail,  and  she  spent 
setts ;  by  its  aid,  a  direct  route  is  opened  be-  a  year  and  a  half  in  Europe,  daring  which  she 
tween  Providence  and  Fitchburg,  as  well  as  wrote,  for  private  performance,  a  play  entitled 
between  Fit<Aiburg  and  Newport;  it  is  really  ^'Gulzora,  or  the  Persian  Slave,"  afterward 
the  connecting  link  between  the  northern  and  published.  Soon  after  her  return  to  this  country 
southern  portions  of  New  England,  connecting  her  husband  became  involved  in  financial  diffi- 
also  whh  Saratoga,  Rutland,  Burlington,  and  oulties,  and,  with  the  brave  determination  to 
Montreal.  Contracts  have  also  been  awarded  provide  for  her  own  support,  she  began  a  series 
for  dredging  the  Providence  and  Pawtucket  of  public  dramatic  readings  in  Boston,  Provi- 
Rivers.  dence.  New  York,  and  other  cities,  and,  though 

RIPLEY,  James  W.,  Brevet  Mtgor-General  successful  in  winning  the  favor  of  her  audi- 

U.  S.  A.,  bom  in  Windham,  Conn.,  December  enoes,  her  health  was  so  much  affected  by  her 

10.  1794 ;  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  March  5,  exertions  that  for  the  two  following  years  she 

1870.     He   commenced    his   military  career  was  a  confirmed  invalid.    Nevertheless  her  pen 

as  a  cadet  at  the  Military  Academy,  May  8,  was  not  idle,  and  during  this  interval  she  con- 

1818,    and    was    graduated    and    promoted  tributed  to  several  magazines,  under  the  pseu- 

second  lieutenant  of  the  Corps  of  Artillery,  donyme  of  Helen  Berkley,  and  also  wrote  a 

June  1,  1814.      He  was  advanced  through  five-act  comedy  entitled  *^  Fashion,"  produced 

the  grades  of  first  ^lieutenant  and  captain.  attheParkTheatre,New  York,  in  March,  1845, 

Having  becA  retained  in  the  reorganization  with   considerable    success.      Having    been 

of  the  army,  in  1821,  he  was  transferred,  strongly  urged  by  her  friends  to  appear  upon 

upon  its  formation  in  1882,  to  the  Ordnance  the  stage,  she  made  her  debut  at  the  Park 

Department,    and   promoted   as  migor   and  theatre,  June  13,  1845,  in  the  character  of 

lieutenant-colonel.     He  was  appointed  Act-  Pauline  in  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons."    The  pres- 
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tiffe  of  her  family  connection,  added  to  decided 
talent,  assured  her  immediate  success  in  her 
«new  career.  In  1847  she  made  an  extensive 
professional  tour  in  England,  where,  in  1851,  her 
husband  died.  Returning  to  this  country  soon 
after,  she  renewed  her  stage  triumphs  until  in 
1854,  upon  her  marriage  with  NVilliam  f*. 
Ritchie,  Esq.,  she  bade  farewell  forever  to  the 
stage,  and  since  that  time  has  resided  mostly 
abroad,  devoting  her  rare  talents  entirely  to 
literature.  Mrs.  Ritchie  was  a  woman  of  re* 
markable  purity  of  character.  Nobly  strug- 
gling from  earliest  womanhood  against  the 
frowns  of  unexpected  adversity,  conquering 
well-earned  fame  from  the  world  as  an  artist 
and  an  author,  she  gained  as  well  the  admira- 
tion of  all  those  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  her,  by  her  private  virtues  and  freely-ex- 
tended benevolence. 

ROBINSON,  Mrs.  Th^b^se  Albertikb  Lou- 
ise, an  eminent  authoress  and  translator,  bom 
in  Halle,  Germany,  January  26,  1797;  died  at 
Hamburg,  Germany,  April  13,  1870.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Prof.  Yon  Jacob,  and  early 
commenced  writing  over  the  signature  of  Tal- 
vi,  a  name  composed  of  her  initials.  In  1807, 
her  father  having  received  an  appointment  as 
professor  in  the  University  of  ^Jiarkov,  she 
accompanied  him  to  Russia,  where  she  began 
the  study  of  the  Slavic  languages  and  litera- 
ture, and  wrote  her  first  poems.  In  1810  her 
father  was  transferred  to  St  Petersburg,  and 
here  she  devoted  herself  to  the  acquisition  of 
modem  languages  and  the  study  of  history. 
In  1816  they  returned  to  Halle,  tmd  she  applied 
herself  to  the  study  of  Latin,  and,  yielding  to 
the  entreaties  of  her  friends,  published,  in 
1825,  a  volume  of  tales  under  the  title  of 
"Psyche ;  '*  also,  the  same  year,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Ernest  Berthold,  translations  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  "  Black  Dwarf"  and  "  Old  Mor- 
tality," and  two  volumes  of  Servian  popular 
songs,  "  Volkslieder  der  Serben."  In  1828  she 
was  married  to  Prof.  Edward  Robinson,  an 
American  philologist  and  Biblical  scholar,  and 
two  years  later  accompanied  him  to  America. 
Here  she  turned  her  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  aboriginal  languages,  and  translated  into 
German  Pickering's  work  on  the  Indian  tongues 
of  North  America  (Leipsio,  1884).  She  also 
contributed  an  "  Historical  View  of  the  Lan- 
guages and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations  " 
to  the  Biblical  depository.  In  1837  she  re- 
turned with  her  husband  to  Germany,  where 
she  remained  until  1840,  during  which  time 
she  published  a  treatise,  entitled  "An  Essay 
on  the  Historical  Characteristics  of  the  Popular 
Songs  of  the  Germanic  Nations,  with  a  Review 


of  the  Songs  of  the  Non-European  Rac«" 
(Leipsio,  1840) ;  "  The  Poems  of  Ossian  not 
Genuine,"  a  "  History  of  Captwn  John  Smith," 
in  German,  and  ^*  The  Colonization  of  Kew 
England  "  (Leipsic,  1847%  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  the  younger  Hazlitt.  Returning  to  New 
York,  she  wrote  in  English,  "Heloise;  or,  the 
Unrevealed  Secret; "  ^*  Life's  Discipline,  a  Tale 
of  the  Annals  of  Hungary;"  "The  Exiles;" 
and  numerous  contributions  to  German  and 
American  periodicals.  Her  last  work,  *^  Fifteen 
Years,  a  Picture  from  the  Last  Oentarj,"  has 
been  published  in  this  country  since  her 
death. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  ThePop«, 
Pius  IX.  (before  his  elevation  to  the  Papal  See, 
Giovanni  Maria  di  Mastai  Ferretti),  was  bom 
at  Sinigaglia,  on  the  Idth  day  of  May,  179S; 
elected  Pope  on  the  death  of  Gregory  XVI.  in 
1846,  and  crowned  on  the  21st  of  June  of  that 
year.  The  college  of  Cardinals,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1870,  consisted  of  6  cardinal  bishops, 
88  cardinal  priests,  and  7  cardinal  deacons; 
total,  50  members,  against  55  in  1869. 

The  Annuario  Fontijicio  of  1870  gives  the 
following  table  of  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and 
bishops : 

Patriarchates  of  Latin  and  Oriental  rite,  11 

Abohbishopbios  :  Latin  Bite — ^immediateljr 
subject  to  the  Holy  See,  12 ;  with  ecclesiastical 
provinces,  120. 

Oriental  Bite^witli  ecclesiastical  prov- 
inces :  Armenian,  6 ;  Greco-Melchite,  4;  Gr&- 
co-Roumanian,  1 ;  Greco-Rnthenian,  1 ;  Sjriac, 
4;  Syro-Chaldaic,  5 ;  Syro-Maronito,  6.  To- 
tal of  archbishoprics,  158. 

BisHOPBios:  jLatin  Bite — suburbao,  6;  im- 
mediately subject  to  the  Holy  See,  84;  soffira- 
gan,  in  ecclesiastical  provinces,  571. 

Oriental  i?it*— Armenian,  11;  Greoo-Bol- 
garian,  1;  Greco-Melchite,  9;  Greco-Bonm- 
nian,  8;  Greco-Ruthenian,  5 ;  Syriac,  18;  &.v; 
ro-Chaldaio,  8 ;  Syro-Maronite,  8.  Total  oi 
bishoprics,  709.  ,      ., 

Sees  conferred  "  in  partibus  infidelium: 
archbishoprics,  41 ;  bishoprics,  190;  totals  231, 

Total  of  patriarchates,  archbishoprics,  and 
bishoprics,  1,110. 

There  are  vacant,  1  patriarchate*  26  arcli- 
bisboprics  in  ordinary,  and  180  biabopncsui 
ordinary;  in  aU,  157  sees,  learing  95S  sees 
actuaUy  filled.  To  this  number  add  18  prel- 
ates without  a  title,  and  we  have  971  as  m 
total  number  of  actual  patriarchs,  archbishops, 
and  bishops.  .  . 

The  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  Great  Bntaifl 
in  1870,  as  compared  with .  1869,  were  as 
follows : 


COmCTRIES. 


England 

Scotland 

Total  in  Great  Brltatn 


Ctoigy. 


1970 


1,651 
8OT 


1,758 


1889 


1,S88 
199 


1.727 


ChvehMt  Cluipda, 
•ad  SifttloM. 


1870 


947 
S29 


1,169 


1800 


1,151 
908 


1.854 


Gonnraalttaof 
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Of  19  bishops  in  England  and  Scotland,  4  of  the  opposition  was  thought  to  he  the  cause 

are  retired.    The  nnmher,  20T,  given  for  the  of  a  papal  order  prohibiting  the  publication  of 

clergy  of  Scotland,  does  not  include  priests  the  names  of  the  speakers  in  the  official  Jour- 

who  are  retired,  or  who  are  at  present  unat-  nal.    The  second  public  session  of  the  coun- 

tached.    The  numbers  given  for  the  churches,  dl  was .  celebratea  on  January  6th,  with  a 

chapels,  and  stations,  for  1870,  do  not   in-  solemn  profession  of  faith  by  the  sovereign 

olnaej?rti7ato  chapels;  informer  years  private  Pontiif  and  dl  the  fathers.    No  decree  was 

chapels  were  included.  promulgated  at  this  session.    All  represent- 

The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  peers  is  85,  atives  of  reigning  royal  families,  except   a 

against  88  in  1869;   the  number  of  Roman  prince  of  Hohenzoilem,  were  absent.  Tlie  dis- 

Catholic  baronets  is  49,  against  48  in  1869.  cussion  of  the  first  schema  de  Fide  Catholiea 

The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  members  of  was  ended  at  the  ninth  General  Congregation, 

the  House  of  Commons  is  87,  against  86  in  on  January  10th,  and  the  schema,  with  the 

1869.  amendments  proposed,  was  sent  to  the  depu- 

AtfXfrAmgXoiheljonAon  Catholic IHreetory^  tation  de  Fwe  for  their  consideration.     At 

the  number  of  archbishoprics  in  the  British  the  next  General  Congregation,  January  14th, 

dominions  in  1870  was  10  (against  9  in  1869^ ;  the  discussion  on  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  was 

the  number  of  bishoprics  was  69  (against  70  m  opened.    At   the  twelfth  General  Uongrega- 

18^9) ;  and  the  number  of  vicanates  was  82  tion,  January  19tii,  the  names  of  the  24  mem- 

(against  81  in  1869).    There  are  seven  vacan-  hers  of  the  Congregation  or  Deputation  de  Mii- 

cies  in  the  dioceses  and  vicariates.    The  total  iumilnuet  Bitihus  Mentalibtie  w ere  puhliahed, 

number  of  archbishops  and  bishops  in  the  Brit-  On  the  26th  of  January  a  petition,  bearing  the 

ish  Empire,  including  coa^utors,  and  inclnd-  names  of  three  cardinals  and  124  archbishops 

ing  also  four  (living  in  Great  Britain)  who  are  and  bishops,  agidnst  the  promulgation  of  the 

retired,  is  114.  dogma  of  infallibility,  was  taken  to  the  Yat- 

The  most  important  event  in  the  modem  ican.     It  was  drawn  up  by  Cardinal  Rau- 

history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  scher,  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  and  entreated 

Vatican  Council,  which  met  on  December  8,  the  Pope  not  to  submit  the  dogma  to  the  dis- 

1869,  and  continued  its  sessions  until  July,  cussion  of  the  council.    The  reason  urged  was, 

1870.  An  accurate  history  of  the  Council  can-  *^that  the  Church  has  to  sustain  a  struggle 
not  yet  be  given,  because  there  is  not  only  just  now  unknown  In  former  times,  against 
wanting  an  official  report  of  the  proceedings,  men  who  oppose  religion  itself  as  an  institn- 
bnt  all  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  were  tion  banefhl  to  human  nature,  so4;hat  it  seems 
bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  observe  the  strict-  inopportune  to  impose  upon  the  Catholic  na- 
est  silence.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of  de-  tions,  led  into  temptation  by  so  many  machi- 
tailed  accounts  of  the  full  proceedings  of  the  nations  on  every  side,  more  do^as  than  the 
Council  have  been  published,  the  most  famous  Council  of  Trent  proclaimed.*'  In  conclusion, 
of  which  is  the  series  of  letters  addressed  to  the  address  says  that  ^Hhe  definition  which  is 
the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  of  Augsburg,  and  sub-  demanded  would  ftimish  fresh  arms  to  the- 
sequently  published  under  the  title,  *'  Bdmisehe  enemies  of  religion  to  excite  against  the  Cath- 
Brie/e,^^  von  Qnirinns  ("  Roman  Letters  by  Qui-  olic  Church  the  resentment  even  of  men  avow« 
rinus  ").  The  accuracy  of  all  these  reports  is  lia-  edly  the  best,**  and  give  to  the  European  gov- 
ble  to  the  gravest  suspicion,  and  as  regards  emments  ^^  a  motive  or  a  pretext  for  encroach- 
the  Roman  letters  of  Quirinus,  in  a  F^nch  ing  upon  the  rights  the  Church  still  possesses.** 
j>Amph\eteiititleA^^^Ce  qui ie pome  auOoneile^^^  The  Pope  returned  it,  saying  it  related  to  a 
and  several  other  pamimlets,  we  have  the  offl-  question  in  which  he  could  not  interfere,  and 
cial  declaration  of  the  Councol  itself,  or  a  num-  suggested  that  it  should  be  sent  to  the  commis- 
ber  of  bishops,  that  they  are  gross  misstate-  sion  de  PMUilato.  At  the  twenty-third  Gen- 
ments  of  the  real  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  eral  Congregation,  February  8th,  the  discus- 
is  generally  admitted  that,  by  the  same  channels  sion  on  the  three  ichemata  of  Ecclesiastical 
through  which  the  accounts  contained  in  the  Discipline  was  closed,  and  they  were  referred 
above  books  were  obtained,  several  important  to  the  Deputation  de  Biieiplina.  At  the  next 
documents  were  made  public  before  the  offi-  General  Congregation,  February  10th,  a  fourth 
ciid  permission  to  publish  them  was  given.  schema  on  discipline,  de  Parvo  Cateehismo  (on 

The  fifth  Generd  Congregation  of  the  coun-  the  Little  Catechism),  was  taken  up.  The  dis- 
cil,  on  the  80th  of  December,  1869,  was  the  cussion  on  this  point  was  closed  at  the  twenty- 
final  meeting  of  the  year.  The  first  General  ninth  General  Congregation,  February  29th. 
Congregation  of  1871 — the  sixth  of  the  coun-  The  decree  Apostolieis  Litteris,  the  object  of 
cil — ^was  held  on  the  third  of  January.  At  which  was  to  expedite  the  proceedings  of  the 
this  meeting  the  pnbUcalion  was  made  of  tiie  council,  was  published  on  this  day.  After  this 
names,  of  the  special  congregation,  or  deputa-  session  an  interval  was  given  to  allow  time  for 
tion  de  Ordinibtu  Begularww^  consisting  of  the  deputations  ds  Fide  and  de  Dieciplina  to 
twenty-four  members.  At  this,  and  the  ses-  consider  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
sion  of  the  next  dav,  numerous  speeches  were  fathers.  On  the  7th  of  March,  a  formula  re- 
delivered in  opposition  to  the  fcA^mato.  The  at-  specting  the  infallibility  of  the  Pontiff  was 
tention  which  had  been  drawn  to  the  strength  distributed  for  the  examination  of  the  father*^ 
Vol.  X.— 42   ▲ 
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as  an  additional  chapter  to  the  schema  of  the  the  Church,  and  that  tiie  intention  of  establislh 

conatitation  de  EceUHa  Chruti,  ing  the  dogma  hy  force  of  nombera  was  cos- 

On  the  14th  of  March  a  Mbnitum,  making  trary  to  the  practioe  of  the  oonnoils.  The  fol- 

known  the  mode  of  discussion  of  the  schema  lowing  day  (fifty -third  Gkneral  CongregatioQ) 

ds  Fide  Gatholioa^  as  amended  hy  the  deputa-  Bishop  Hefele  read  an  oration  of  Cardinal 

tion  de  Fide^  was  published.    The  first  session  Rauaoner,  which  presented  views  simiLir  to 

after  the  recess  (the  thirtieth  General  Congre-  his  own.    He  was  followed  by  Cardioal  M- 

gation)  was  held  on  the  Idth  of  March.    The  net  and  the  Archbishop  of  Saragosaa.  The 

subsequent  sessions  of  the  council,  to  April  speakers. at  the  fifty*fonrth  G^eralOoiigreg&- 

24th,  were  devoted  to  debates  and  votes  upon  tion  (May  19th)  were  Cardinals  OoUea  u4 

this  schema.    On  the  2lBt  of  March  the  Pope  Moreno,  and  the  Patriaroh  of  Antiodi;  at  the 

held  a  secret  consistory,  but  delivered  no  alio-  fifty-fifth  (May  20th),  the  Primate  of  HoDguj 

cution.    On  the  22d  ten  bishops  spoke  in  the  and  the  Archbishops  of  Corfd,  Taam,  and 

council,  most  of  whom  opposed  the  schema.  Paris ;  at  the  fifty-sixth  (May  21st)  the  Ardt* 

The  vote  was  taken  on  the  whole  of  the  schema  bishop  of  Cashel  and  the  Bishops  of  Straabooiii, 

deFide  (7atA{»Zi(»>  coUeotively  at  the  forty-fifth  Forti,  and  Oastellamare ;  at  the  fifty-aeventh 

General  Congregation  of  the  council,  which  (May  23d),  the  Armenian  Patriaroh  <^  C^oa, 

was  held  on  the  12th  of  April.    The  whole  and  the  Bishops  of  MayenceL  Angonldme,  and 

number  of  votes  was  595;  of  these  515  an-  Grenoble;  at  the  fifty-eighth  (May  24th).  the 

swered  plaeet ;  80  answered  placet  wxta  mo^  Bishops  of  Sion  (Switaerland),  Urgel,  La  Cod- 

dum^  handing  in  at  the  same  time  the  modifi-  cepcion,  and  Guastalla.     At  the  iftj-mih 

cations  which  they  wished  adopted.    At  the  General  Congregation  (May  25th),  Dr.MamuBg, 

next  General  Congregation,  April  19th,  the  Archbishop    of    Westminster,    delivered  sn 

vote  was  taken  on  the  proposed  modifications,  elaborate  address  in  favor  of  the  new  dogmi, 

The  third  public  session  of  the  council  was  and  was  replied  to  by  Bishop  Clifford,  of  Clif- 

held  Sunday,  April  24th.  The  schema  de  Mde  ton,  with  much  earnestness.    At  the  aixtietli 

Catholiea^  now  made  a  Dogmatic  Constitu-  General  Congregation  (May  ilSthX  BiahopVe- 

tion,  was  voted  unanimously,  664  fathers  be-  rot,  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  spoke  in  oppcntioB 

ing  present,  and  was  proclaimed.    It  is  given  to  the  dogma.     He  was  followed  bj  Bishop 

among  the  Publio  Dooumknts  in  this  volume.  Senestray,  of  Batisbon.     Other  raeaken  at 

The  discussion  of  the  eehefna  de  Farvo  Gate"  this  session  were  the  Bishops  of  Gzaoad  and 

chiemo  was  taken   up    at  the  forty-seventh  Temesvar,  of  Coutanoes,  and  of  Grosawaidein 

General  Congregation,  on  the  29th  of  April.  OJnited  Greek).    At  the  sixty-first  GenenI 

The  object  of  this  schema  was  to  give  a  com-  Congregation  (May  SOthX  Archbishop  Spaldi^ 

mon  catechism  to  the  whole  Church,  adopting  of  Baltimore,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  dogma.  He 

that  of  Bellarmine.    It  was  chiefly  opposed  by  was  followed  by  the  Bishops  of  Fq7i  ^^^ 

the  German  and  Huugarian  bishops.  The  vote  Kepi  and  Sutri,  Saluazo,  Constantind,  and  ^e- 

was  taken  at  the  forty-ninth  General  Congre-  mesis  (in  part).    At  the  sixty-second  Geoeru 

gation,  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  resulted :  500  Congregation  (May  dlst),  Archbishop  Vnsm, 

plae&t^  56  nonrplaeet,  44  placet  juxta  modumy  of  Cincinnati,  and  Archbishop  Cottolly,of  Hali- 

or  conditioDal  votes.    At  the  fitltieth  General  fax,  spoke  against   the  dogma.    The  other 

Congregation,  on  the  18th  of  May,  the  Bishop  speakers  of  this  day  were  &e  Archbishop  oj 

of  Lausanne  presented  the  report  of  the  com-  Utrecht,  the  Latin  Patriaroh  of  JemaaleDi, «» 

mittee  de  DUeiplina^  on  the  conditional  votes  Uie  Archbishop  of  Tru^anopolis.  At  the  sixty- 

upon  the  eehema  de  Faroo  Vateehiemo.     It  third  General  Congregation  (June  2d),  Bisbop 

favored  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Hun-  Dreux-Br6z^  of  Moufins,  spoke  in  support  o^ 

garian  bishops.     The  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  as  and  Bishop  Btrossmeyer,   of  Bosnia,  ag»i^ 

official   reporter,  presented   the  first  report  tiie  dogma.    Other  speakers  this  day  were  v)^ 

of  the  deputation  de  Fide  upon  the  schema  Archbishop  of  Dlarbekir  or  Amida  (OhaldeaD), 

entitled  '"  First  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  and  the  Bishops  of  Chartres  and  Tanea.  Attb« 

Church  of  Christ.'*     This   was  tiie  schema  sixty-fourth  General  Congregation  (Jfm^m 

which  embraced  the  dogma  of  infallibility.    It  the  Bishops  of  Elphin,  PitUburg,  and  ^ 

consisted  of  a  preamble  and  four  chapters.  The  spoke.    A  motion  was  made  to  doss  wo  oi^' 

debate  was  opened  the  next  day,  at  the  fifty-  cussion  on  the  sohema,  in  general,  and  uud^ 

first  General  Congregation.  The  speakers  were  diately  carried,  against  the  protest  of  }^ 

Cardinal  Patrizi,  the  Archbishops  of  San  Fran-  minority.  Up  to  this  timo  sixty-three  apoecflw 

Cisco,  Messina,  and  Catania,  and  the  Bishops  had  been  delivered  on  the  schema  in  ^^ 

of  Dgon,  Veszprim,  Zamora,  and  Patti.  At  the  of  which  thirty-six  were  for  and  tw«ity-«e^ 

fifty-second  General  Congregation,  May  17th,  against  it.    There  remained  ^^!^'^^^^^ 

the  Archbishop  of  Malines  zealously  advocated  hers  of  the  council,  who  had  ^^''^^''^J^ 

the  proposition,  the  Bishops  of  St.  Gall  and  names  as  intending  to  speak,  and  who  baa  »^ 

Briduc,  and  Dr.  Clifford,  the  English  Bishop  been  heard.   Among  them  was  Bishop  i>npi«' 

of  Clifton,  followed.    Bishop  Hefele,  of  Bot-  loup,  of  Orleans,  who  afterward  P«hlu&«^  » 

tenburg,  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Coun-  Naples  an  outline  of  what  he  had  kteDdea  w 

oils,"  maintained  the   points  that  pontifical  say.  ,  ^^ 

infallibility  had  never  been  countenanced  by       A  protest  was  drawn  up  by  Cardinal  Aauaca 
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against  the  action  of  the  oonnoil  in  dosing  the  InfidlibUlty  (de  Romani  Pant^is  L\fall%biU 
debate,  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  minor-  Magisterio)  was  opened  by  Cardinals  Mathien 
ity.    It  receiyed  the  signatures  of  81  bishops,  and  Raasoher.  The  seventy-third  General  Con- 
The  discussion  of  the  seoema  in  parts  was  eom-  gregation  (June  18th)  was  distinguished  by 
menced  at  the  sixty-fifth  General  Congregation  the  speech  of  Cardinal  Gnidi,  Archbishop  of 
(June  6th).  The  Bishops  of  Monterey,  Savannah,  Bologna,  against  the  dogma.    He  was  replied 
Gurk,  Bochelle,  Havana,  Wheeling,  and  Bolina  to  by  Cardinals  Bonnechose  and  Collen.    Car- 
(tn^aH.)  spoke  on  the  preamble,  or  iTTo^wni^  dinal  Pitra  also  spoke  on  this  day.    At  the 
and  the  discussion  was  closed  on  that  subject,  succeeding  session,  on  the  20th  of  June,  the 
At  the  next  General  Congregation  (the  sixty-  Bishops  of  Calvi  and  Teano  replied  in  the  name 
sixth,  June  7th),  Cardinal  Sohwarzenberg,  the  of  the  deputation  de  Fide  to  the  propositions 
Bishopoflvrea,  the  Archbishop  of  Malines,  and  of  Cardinal  Guidi.     The  discussion  of  the 
the  Bishops  of  Casale  and  Bolina,  spoke  on  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  schema  was  continued 
first  chapter ;  the  Archbishop  of  Granada,  and  by  the  Latin  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and 
the  Bishops  of  Aquila  and  Monterey,  spoke  Jerusalem,  Archbishop  McHale,  of  Tuam,  and 
on  the  second  chapter.     At  the  sixty-seventh  the  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco.  At  the  next 
General  Congregation  (June  ^h),  the  discussion  session,  Archbishop  Connolly,  of  Halifax,  criti-^ 
of  the  third  chapter  de  vi  et  ratione  Frimatus  oised  the  dogma  and  the    evidence  dleged' 
Bamani  Fontifieis  was  begun.    Cardinal  Ran-  for  it.    Other  speakers  were  the  Archbishops 
scher,  the  Archbishops  of  Malines,  Toulouse,  of  Sorrento,  Smyrna,  Trebizond,  Osimo  and 
Mosul  (Syria),   and  Rheims,  and  the  Bishop  Tripoli,  Bonrges,  and  Granada.    The  discus- 
of  Monterey,  spoke.    On  the  10th  of  June  sion  was  continued  in  the  seventy-sixth  Gen- 
(sixty-eighth  General  Congregation),  the  re-  eral  Congregation  (June  28d)  by  the  Arch- 
vised  oroimvm,  or  preface  to  the  schema,  was  bishops  of  Zara,  Kheims,  Burgos,  and  To- 
distributed.    The  amendments  were  advocated  ronto,  and  the  Bishop  of  Biella.    The  Bishops 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Malines,  -on  the  part  of  of  Wheeling,  Trieste,    Parma,  Cloyne,    and 
the  deputation  for*  dogma     Bishop  Dupan-  Mayence,  and  the  ex-Bishop  of  Guadelupe, 
loup,  of  Orleans,  and  the  Bishops  of  Concep-  spoke  at  the  session  of  June  26th.    June  28th 
cion,  Nice,  St.   Bri^no,  Savannah,  and  Bar-  (seventy-eighth   General   Congregation),   the 
celona,  also  spoke.     June  11th  (sixty-ninth  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  the  Bishops  of  Fe- 
General  Congregation),  the  discussion  of  the  rentino,  Urgel,  Monterey,  and  Kerry,  spoke, 
third  chapter  was  continued  by  the  Bishops  of  At  the  seventy-ninth  General  Congregation 
'  Marseilles,  Grosswardein,  Saluzzo,  Oran,  Bo-  (June  80th)  seventy-two  amendments  on  the 
lina,  and  Gap,  and  bv  the  Abbot  of  St.  PauPs.  third   chapter  were  referred  to  the  deputa- 
June  18th  (seventieth  General  Congregation),  tion  de  Fide,    The  speakers  on  the  fourth 
Archbishop  Leahy,  of  Cashel,  reported  upon  chapters  were  the  Bishops  of  Quimper,  Aveira, 
the  modifications  proposed  in  the  pro9m%um  -  Paderbom,  Casale,  Reunion,  and  Savannah, 
of  the  schema.    The  council  then  proceeded  July  1st  (eightieth  General  Congregation),  the 
to  vote  the  preface  of  the  dogmatic  constitu-  Bishops  of  Cuenoa,  Lu^ on,  Sura,  St.  Briduc, 
tion,  whloli  was  adopted  in  its  integrity,  the  Luxemburg,  and  St.  Gall,  spoke  on  the  fourth 
m^ority  having  rejected  all  the  amendments,  chapter.     The  next  day  the  discussion  was 
Cardinal  Pitra  advocated  this  course  in  a  very  continued  by  the  Bishops  of  Meath,  Hebron, 
learned  and  able  speech,  which,  by  its  studied  Chalons,  Perpignan,  Havana,  Guamauga,  Sa- 
moderation,  and  the  persuasive  tone  in  which  Inzzo,  and  Angers.  Twenty-two  fathers,  whose 
it  was  delivered,  produced  a  deep  impression,  names  were  inscribed  to  speak,  are  recorded 
He  insisted  on  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  as  having  renounced  their  intention  of  speak- 
Pontiff,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  of  ing.    The  Bishops  of  Oran  and  Civita  Veccbia 
the  Greek  and  Oriental  Church.    Bishop  Ra-  spoke  at  the  eighty-second  General  Congrega- 
mirez  y  Yasquez,  of  Badf^os,  followed  with  a  tion  (July'2d),  and  the  discussion  was  closed, 
speech  ftill  of  devotion  to  the  Pope.    The  dis-  the  names  of  the  remaining  applicants  to  be 
cussionof  the  third  chapter  of  the  schema  was  heard   being   without  exception  withdrawn, 
continued;  the  speakers,  besides  those  already  On  the  5th  of  July  the  Bishop  of  Treviso,  on 
named,  were  the  Bishops  of  Chartres,  Lu^on,  the  part  of  the  deputation  de  Fide,  presented 
Moulins,  and  Urgel.  The  discussion  of  the  third  the  report  on  the  amendments  proposed  in  the 
chapter  was  continued  at  the  next  General  third  chapter.    The  votes  were  taken  at  this 
Congregation  (seventy-first^  June  14th),  by  the  and  the  ensuing  sesnon  (July  11th),  and  the 
Arohbiuiop  of  Coloosa,  the  Patriarch  of  An-  amendments  were  lost.    On  the  lltn  (eighty- 
tioch  O^elchite),  the  Bishops  of  Coutances,  Gal-  fourth  General  Congregation)  the  vote  on  the 
telU-Nuovo,  and  Warmia,  the  Archbishop  of  amendments  to  the  fourth  chapter  was  taken. 
Fogaras,  and  the  Bishop  of  Angers.    At  the  Among  the  amendments  that  had  been  pro- 
seventy-second  General  Congregation   (June  posed  were  one  by  Archbishop  Connolly,  of 
15th),  the  report  of  the  deputation  de  Fide  Halifax,  for  a  formula  asserting  the  Pope  to  be 
upon  the  firtt  and  second  chapters  of  the  infallible  when  the  Church  teaches  with  him, 
schema  was  presented  by  the  Bishops  of  Calvi  tanquam  caput  »ecum  docentie  Ecele^im,  and  one 
and  Teano,  and  the  votes  were  taken.  proposed  by  Bishop  Dnpanloup  and  Cardinal 
The  discussion  ofthefotn*th  chapter  on  Papal  Rauscher  declaring  the  Pope  to  be  infallible 
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when  supported  by  the  judgment  of  the  whole  the  dogma  of  infiBllibilitj  was  not  of  binding 

Church,  uteris  eonsilio^  or  accipiens  consUia  force  until  additional  formal  action  had  been 

unvoersalis  Eeeledm.    On  the  18th  of  July,  at  taken  in  the  publication  of  it.    To  meet  this 

the  eighty-fifth  General  Congregation,  the  vote  yiew,  Cardinal  Antonelli  addreaaed  the  follow- 

was  taken  on  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  in  ing  circular  to  the  Papal  nuncio  at  Bnuaels: 

general.  It  resulted :  460  placet,  6S  placet  jmta  jfott  Illudriou$  and  mgU  Sev,  lord  /  It  has  come 

modumy  OS  nan-placet;  total,  601.     The  fol-  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Holj  See  that  some  Catho- 

1  owing  is  an  analysis  of  the  vote  of  the  ISth :  Hcsi  uid  perhaps  even  one  or  two  bisbops,  ima^me 

The  non-plaeete  were  Germans,   83;  French,  J^*'  theAnoetolio  Constitutiwi  proclaimed  at  tte 

OA  .    T4-»i;f»    1 A .    r\^^^4-^\^    fl .    A  w«  J-i/%««.    Q.  QBcumemoal  Council  of  the  Vatican,  in  its  aession  or 

24; ,  Italian,  10;   Orientals,  8;   Amencan,  8;  j^^    ^gth  last,  ia  not  binding  so  long  aa  it  ia  net 

English,  2 ;  Irish,  2 ;  Dr.  Errmgton,  1 ;  totid,  88.  solemnly  published  by  an  additional  act  of  the  H<fiy 

Among  the  archbishops  who  yotedjp26k;ef,^i^to  See.     No  one  can  surely  fail  to  understand  how 

modum  are  those  of  Salzburg,  Granada,  Manila,  strange  such  a  proposition  w  this  is.    The  Constito- 

Burgoj,  Cologne    Rheimj  New  York    «3  S^L^r^'twc^h^^^dtfS^ho^SlHSfyfSS 

seyeral  more ;  fifteen  archbishops,  not  reckon-  solemnly  oonfinned  it  and  promulgated  it,  in  the  Vat- 

ing  cardinals,  abstained  from  yoting,  among  lean  Basilica,  in  the  presence  of  more  than  fire  hnn- 

whom  are  the  Italian  primates  of  Palermo  and  dred  bishops.    Besides  this,  it  was  posted  up  with 

Malta.    As  regards  EagWsh  and  Irish  yotes,  the  usual  ftrmalities  in  the  places  where  an^  publi- 

^•^^•^r,  4.v«  ^y^^  ^7^M^*m  ^^^  *\.A  «%<i«n/^a  #v^  TU'*/  catious  src  ususUy  uuide  at  Bome,  although  that  ppo- 

among  the  non-placets  are  the  names  of  Mc-  needing  was  notneeded  in  a  case  like  Qie  preaeoL 

Hale  and  Monarty,  and  Bishops  Yaugban,  of  Conseauently,  and  in  accordance  with  a  wdl-kiiown 

Plymouth,  and  Clifford,  of  Clifton ;   Bishops  rule,  tnis  Constitution  has  become  obligatorr  upon 

UUathome  and  Chad  wick  (of  Newcastle)  yoted  the  entire  Catholic  world,  and  there  is  no  need  of  ha 

iuxtarn^um;  Bishoo  Turner,  of  Salford,  and  ^TOf^^^L^^f  ^m^^^^^ 

the  Irish  Bishops  Furlong  and  Leahy,  were  ab-  observations  tl  your  lordship,  in  order  that  they 

sent.    At  the  eighty-sixth  General  Congrega-  may  serve  for  your  guidance  m  case  of  any  doubt 

tion  (July  16th),  the  yotes  were  taken  on  the  arising  in  any  quarter  upon  this  subject, 

modifications  proposed  by  those  who  had  yoted  ^    (Signed)                J.  Cabodkal  Astokeixz. 

placet  juxta  n^dum  on  the  18th.     ^  ^'"^  -^"^  1^»  ^«^^- 

The  public  session,  the  fourth  in  number,  Thongh  no  state  government  was  officially 
took  place  on  the  18th  of  July,  the  Pope  pre-  represented  at  the  Council,  its  proceedings 
siding  in  person.  The  final  yote  resulted :  were  watched  with  a  deep  interest  by  many 
placet,  533 ;  noiv-placet,  2 ;  total,  535.  Of  the  of  the  European  governments,  which  wore  of 
Fathers,  who  had  left  Rome,  120  had  announced  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  the  Schema  de 
their  intention  to  vote  for  the  definition,  making  Ecelesia  would  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  total  number  in  its  favor  655.  (The  text  of  the  relations  between  the  Papal  power  and  that 
the  dogma  is  giyen  among  the  Pubuo  Doof*  of  the  seoolar  goyemments.  In  reply  to  tiie 
MENTB  in  this  volume.)  At  the  end  of  this  ses-  submission  of  the  canons,  Count  von  Benst,  the 
sion  leave  of  absence  was  given  the  fathers  Austrian  prime-minister,  addressed  a  protest  to 
whose  duty  or  health  required  they  should  leave  the  Papal  Government,  in  which  he  warned  it 
Rome,  till  November  11th.  On  July  26th  a  against  taking  any  steps  which  might  be  in  op- 
schema  of  a  Constitution  for  Apostolic  Mis-  position  to  the  Austrian  Constitution,  or  lead 
sions  was  distributed.  Another  General  Con-  to  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  Austrian 
gregation  was  held  in  August.  The  adyoumed  state.  He  declared  the  determination  of  the 
sessionof  the  Council,  appointed  for  Kovember  Austrian  Government  not  to  sufi'er  any  such 
11th,  was  prevented  from  meeting  by  the  oo-  encroachments,  at  the  same  time  ezpreaung  its 
oupation  of  Rome  by  the  Italian  GK>yemment,  wish  to  ayoid  conflicts  between  the  state  and 
and  the  Council  was  suspended  October  20th.  the  Church.    This  note  was  understood  to  be 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  fathers  entirely  independent  of  any  agreement  which 

who  actually  took  part  in  the  Council:  might  be  entered  into  between  the  powers  in 

CaMlnals  (Inclading  1  patriarch,  14  archbishops,  and  the  event  of  any  step  being  actually  taken  by 

lobiahops) 60  the  oouncll  against  their  interests  or  of  their 

^'SjS'ii.TpIS£?Sl  Sf^Mr&f'^'g  "PP03«d  peace  and  oijilizatiop,  with  the  view 

ops  444;  to^ 660  of  acommon  course  of  action  in  the  matter. 

Archbishops  and  bishops  in  iwr^  infideOum:  ex-  Count  Daru,  on  the  part  of  the  French  Gov- 

ercising  the  office  of  administrator,  coadjator,  x/v.*««  o^aau,  v«  w*v  kwu  vx  wuw  **^«^u  wj. 

yicar-apostoiic,  or  prefect  apostolic 78  ernment,  also  aaaressea  a  note  to  the  Jrapal 

Not  exercising  such  office »  Government,  declaring  that  the  French  Q ov- 

AdXistiSt^f  Ipostoui;  not  a  bbhop.  *. ! '. ". '. ! ! !  *. !      '.     1  ernment  felt  itself  obliged  to  depart  from  the 

Abboto  snd  superiors  general  of  rellgloas  orders  and  position  of  complete  abstention  and  rigorous 

congregations _J8  neutrality  which  it  had  at  first  adopted  with 

Oeneraitotal 78S  regard  to  the  Council ;  that  determination  had 

Deduct  as  not  of  the  episcq;>al  order . .  .79  originally  been  reached  under  the  supposition 

Total  of  patriarchs,  archblshcms,  sad  bishops,  who  ^^^^  ^^  Assembly  of  the  Fathers  would  con- 
took  psit  in  the  Coancil  at  anrtime  between  De-  fine  itself  to  the  circle  of  questioos  purely  re- 
cember  7, 1860.  and  June  18.1^. 704  Hgious  and  theological,  a  domain  in  which  the 

After  the  Council,  many  of  the  bishops  and  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  considered  it  had  no 

priests  of  the  opposition  took  the  ground  that  right  to  interfere,  and  in  which  it  admitted 
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the  question  of  infallibility.  The  publication  the  more  precious  if  they  owe  it  only  to  their  own 
by  the  Augsburg  OoMtteoi  the  twenty-one  efforts  ana  the  force  of  truth.  Accept,  eir,  etc. 
canons  "  de  Eedena  »  appeared  to  the  Em-  EMILE  OLLIVIEE. 
peror  Napoleon's  Government  to  modify  in  a  The  following  confidential  dispatch  was  ad- 
singular  manner  the  ground  on  which  it  bad  dressed  by  Count  von  Amim,  the  representa- 
hitherto  taken  its  stand.  Those  resolutions  tive  of  the  North-German  Bund,  to  Cardinal 
touched  mixed  matters,  with  regard  to  which  AntoneDi  * 

the  French  ministry  thought  it  would  not  be  Bomb,  May  23, 1870. 

justified  in  maintaining  the  neutral  and  expect-       Mohsioitob:  The  Imperial  French  Government 

ant  attitude  it  had  purposed  to  sustain.    The  ^"^  acauiunted  us  with  the  memoir  relating  to  the 

French  Government  would  be  satisfied  with  a  E^va""!!^  t^J  w^i'^/?!,^^^^^^  %^^' 

T^-i^Ti/ti*   kiak^*.  »^»i^:..:^^  5«  Av     ^         •!  Ai.  ceive  irom  the  hands  of  the  French  ambassador. 

French  bishop  explammg  in  the  council  the  Haring  been  called  upon  by  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tui- 

conaition  ana  the  nght3  of  the  country.    The  leries  to  support  the  observations  made  by  it  to  the 

note  concluded  by  proposing  a  modification  Holy  Father,  as  President  of  the  Council,  the  Gov- 

of  the  programme  of  the  council  so  as  to  ad-  ernment  of  the  North-German  Confederation  Las  not 

mit  finch  a  rfinrAflflnf  aH  va  avah  if  \i  ah^nlil  Ka  hesitated  to  jom  m  steps  which  are  considered  thnely 

5^11.5     .Li^?'  Iv  .,  «>d  even  ui^ent  by  many  Catholics,  who  wish  the 

found    necessary  to  prorogue    the    council.  deUberations  of  the  CounoU  to  result  in  a  work  of 

Count  Daru^s  dispatch  did  not  make  any  threat  religious  and  social  peace. 

in  the  event  of  a  refusal  being  received  from        Indeed,  the   Government  of  the   Confederation 

the  Vatican.    Cardinal  Antonelli,  in.his  reply,  7^^?  neglect  its  ^uty  if  in  the  face  of  the  deep 

represented  that  a  b^op  couldU  reco/cif^  S^^SSiSS^Se'lStronK^^ 

the  aouDle  duties  or  an  ambassador  and  a  the  French  memoir  with  the  serious  apprehensions 

father  of  the  council.     Nevertheless,  he  would  which  have  taken  hold  of  the  minds  m  Gennany. 

not  decline  to  receive  observations  from  France  T^^  *™  startled  at  the  thought  that  resolutions  of 

before  the  discussion  on  any  particular  ques-  5®  (^^^^}^.  wj^ed  at  m  spite  of  the  ahnost  unani- 

4.;^^    v.*      ****""°™"  *V*  **"/  F««'*^*"»*  H"«*-  mousopmiottofthe  German  episcopacy,  might  cre- 

tion,  but  he  could  not  undertake  that    the  ate  painflil  positions  by  imposing  an  evSlasting 

recommendation  which  might  be  given  would  conflict  upon  the  dictates  of  conscience.    This  is  not 

be  adopted.  nil-    It  is  notorious  that  neither  the  German  bishops, 

Subsequently,  M.  Emile  OUivier,  having  be-  ^^^»  i^  ^^  .^«*  "  ^®^  "  ^  ^°"  °5  *^J^  ^Jl^y  See, 

come  Milister^f  Foreign  i^^^  pfench  STth^ilf^rX^e^S^/^^^^^ 

Junpire,  uispatched  the  following  note  to  the  rian  Empire,  have  been  able  to  adopt  the  views  which 

Marquis  de  Banneville,  French    minister  at  appear  to  swav  the  Council.    Our  bishops  have  at- 

Kome :  tended  to  the  auty,  by  documents  published  in  the 

a/-    1       o*.  press,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  never  been  dis- 

Fabib,  May  12, 1870.  puted,  of  pointing  out  in  advance  the  deplorable  re- 

MovsiBUB  l'Akbabsaobub:  The  Emperor's  Gov-  suits  to  be  apprehended  if,  without  heeding  the 
emment  has  not  had  itself  represented  at  the  ooun-  opposing  voice  of  a  considerable  minority,  the  su- 
cil,  although  the  right  of  doin^  so  belongs  to  it  in  its  preme  authority  of  the  Church  and  the  ncu^ority  of 
quality  of  mandati^  of  the  laics  in  the  Church.  To  the  Council  would  proceed  to  ordain  certain  decrees 
prevent  ultra  opinions  from  beoominf  dogmas  it  which,  by  introducing  in  the  form  of  dogmatic  defini- 
reckoned  on  the  moderation  of  the  bishops  and  on  tions  senona  changes  in  the  limits  of  authority  ap- 
the  prudence  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  to  aefend  our  pertaining  to  each  degree  of  the  hierarchy,  could  not 
tdviland  political  laws  against  the  encroachments  of  fail  at  the  same  time  to  impair  the  mutual  position 
the  theocracy  it  counted  on  public  reason,  on  the  pa-  of  civil  and  religious  power.  Such  decrees,  lar  from 
triotism  of  the  French  Catholics,  and  on  tne  ordinary  being  only  vague  threats  for  the  future,  seem  rather 
means  of  sanction  which  it  can  dispose  of.  In  con-  calcmated  to  revive  old  and  sufiiciently  known  Papal 
sequence  it  only  paid  attention  to  the  august  char*  constitutions  which  people  of  all  times  and  nations 
aoter  of  a  meetmff  of  prelates  assembled  to  decide  on  have  constantly  opposed,  and  to  surround  them  with 
great  interests  <»  the  faith  and  of  salvation,  and  a  new  dogmatic  sanction.  The  proclamation  of  such 
merely  imposed  on  itself  one  mission — ^to  assure  and  principles  to-day  from  the  lofty  position  of  the  Papal 
protect  the  entire  liberty  of  the  Council.  Warned  chair,  and  their  maintenance  by  all  the  means  of  per- 
oy  the  rumen  current  in  Europe  of  the  dangers  suasion  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church,  would,  we 
which  certain  imprudent  propositions  would  entail  apprehend,  cause  confusion  in  all  the  relations  be- 
on  the  Church,  desirous  oi  not  finding  the  aggressive  tween  Church  and  State,  and  bring  on  crises  which, 
forces  organized  against  religious  Belief  receiving  in  spite  of  its  traditional  wisdom,  the  Papal  Govern- 
any  additional  strength,  it  departed  for  an  instant  meut  may  perhaps  not  have  contemplated,  because 
from  its  attitude  of  reserve  to  offer  suggestions  and  of  its  beiuff  less  able  than  ourselves  to  judge  of  the 
give  advice.  public  mind  in  our  country.    There  is  one  point  of 

The  Sovereign  Pontiff  did  not  think  lit  to  listen  to  especial  importance  to  which  we  would  direct  the  at- 

the  former  or  to  act  on  the  latter.    We  do  not  insist  tention  of  tne  Papal  Government, 
upon  them,  and  resume  our  previous  position  of  ab-        In   Gennany,  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  must 

Btention.    You  will  not  call  forth  nor  enter  into  any  dwell  together  peaceably.     There  exists  a  current 

conversation  henceforwani  either  with  Uie  Pope  or  which,  under  the  influence  of  daily  relations  and 

with  Cardinal  Antonelli  relative  to  tiie  i^JBin  of  the  constant  intercourse,  without  doing  away  with  the 

Council.    Tou  will  conflne  yourself  to  leaning  and  distinction  of  creed,  nas  at  last  brought  together  the 

noting  down  edl  the  facts,  all  the  feelings  which  pre-  different  persuasions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify 

pared  them,  and  all  the  impressions  which  succeed  hopes  that  at  some  future  day  all  the  living  powers 

each  event.   Have  the  goodness  to  hiform  the  French  of  Christianity  miffhi  be  united  for  jointly  combating 

pnelates  that  our  hoMt^  aloof  does  not  betoken  in-  errors  from  which  the  world  is  suffering  already  to 

difference,  but  is  for  them  a  dgn  of  Respect,  and,  the  great  ii^ury  of  the  reli^ous  element.    Now,  it  is 

above  all,  of  confidence.    Their  defeat  would  be  ex-  to  be  apprenended  that  this  approximate  movement 

ceedingly  bitter  if  the  civil  power,  by  its  intcBvention,  would  oe  forcibly  checked,  if  events  should  prove 

had  not  prevented  it ;  and  their  triumph  will  be  all  that  the  tendencies  contested  by  our  bishops,  and 
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against  wliich  public  opinion  lias  employed  all  tliA  sel^  bat  also  insisted  on  the  submission  of  the 

arguments  derived  from  the  necessity  to  defend  the  prfests  and  laity  of  his  diocese.     The  mo« 

bftsisofournationalaimBagainst  whatsoever  attack.  f.^i.^„^^^k-   /v^*w^«u:««   ♦«   ♦!.«.   «^«-   ^^.**^^^ 

should  prove  so  far  victoriola  in  the  deUberationa  o^  noteworthy  opposition  to  the  new  doctme 

the  Council  as  to  be  dictated  to  the  world  as  the  proceeded    from   the    Cathohc  scholars  and 

standard  of  religious  faith,  and  hence  of  political  ao-  theologians  of  Germany.   A  considerable  nnm- 

*'*^'*%^.9"'  population  would—we  say  it  without  the  ber  of  them,  especially  of  the  professors  of 

possibility  of  a  mUtflk^look  upon  this  as  a  revival  ^^  universities,  had  fully  committed  them- 
of  old  struggles,  for  It  could  never  be  quieted  by  an        ,    ^^^^°^''^^  ""**  ***"J    wi^*i«*vw«   **zr, 

areumentaSve  prooesa  purportuig  to  render  the  po-  selves  to  the  Tiews  expressed  in  the  book  of 

litioal  bearing  entirely  independent  of  what  it  would  Janos  on  *'  The  Pope  and  the  Council ""  (jue 

be  taught  to  consider  its  reUgioua  duty.  Amkrioan  AsmJAL  OtOLOPJEOiA  for  18691  and 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  government  of  the  nearly  all  of  them  at  first  refused  to  change 

Confederation— which  has  not  been  spared  reproach  i.u^:,  ^^:^;^^   oft^»  ♦k^   ,^^r^^r^i^*i^^    ^V  >^ 

for  not  having  timelv  opposed  the  justly  or  uijustly  *'^®ij .  opmion  after  the  promulgation   of  the 

so-called  projects  or  Borne— may  lade  that  fteedom  doctrme.    forty-four  profe&sors  of  the  Um- 

of  action  in  religious   afTairs  which  it  has  here-  Tersity  of  Munich  issued  toward  the  end  of 

tofore  employed  for  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  July  a  Joint  protest  against  the  doctrinal  decree 

wmi  making  these  observations  to  the  Papal  of  the  Council,  nujprotest  was  concopred  ^ 
chair  we  are  by  no  means  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  *>J  ^^  professors  Of  Jfreiburg,  9  of  Breslan,  and 
those  whom  the  Boman  court  probably  considers  many  of  other  nniversitiea.  On  August  26th 
its  opponents.  We  have  no  interest  in  weakening  and  27th  a  meeting  was  held  at  Nuremberf 
the  authority  of  the  Pope.  As  a  friendly  power,  anS  of  the  theological  professors  of  Beveral  uni- 
te render  a  new  service  to  the  Papal  chair,  we  would  _^,„:+;^„  ^^  -™^  JL^^  «  ^^«.^^^  ^  * 
willingly  assist,  by  the  candor  wi&i  whioi  we  dweU  vefsities,  to  agree  upon  a  common  course  of 
upon  our  own  difncultieB  and  upon  the  danger  of  a  action.  The  meetmg  took  the  ground  that  the 
religious  crisis,  in  removing  from  the  cUscussionB  of  Vatican  Gouncil  could  not  be  regarded  as  tfi 
the  Council  whatermlffht  compromise  the  altogether  (Ecumenical  Oomica;  that  the  doctrine  of 
sati^actory  position  of  the  CathoHo  Church  in  Ger-  ^^^^  infallibility  was  nuD  and  void;  and  that 

If  we  could  flatter  ourselves  on  having  cooperated  *  ^®^  Council  should  be  called,  outside  of 

in  such  result  we  would  not  only  be  obliged  for  it  to  Bome.    One  of  the  participants  in  this  meet* 

the  wisdom  of  the  holy  chair,  but  would  regard  it  as  ing.  Prof.  Michelis,  of  Braunsberg,  called  the 

an  additional  motive  to  persevere  in  that  position  Pop©  a  destroyer  of  the  Church,  whom  the 

which  we  have  always  mamtained  toward  the  Bo-  r»v«»«i,  ^«»V4^  ♦vv  a^-^^^^       a  *  nJvilv.— .^   -.  

man  court.    Accept  the  assurances,  etc. ,       •  Church  ought  to  depose.     At  Cologne,  a^  cen- 

VOi^  ABNBL  ^^  committee  was  formed  to  collect  the  signa- 
tures of  the  Catholic  Germans  to  a  monster 

The  expectation  that  some  of  the  bishops  protest  against  the  yalidity  of  the  Council,  and 
would  persist  in  their  opposition  to  the  doctrine  the  doctrine  of  papal  infal&bility ;  but  all  these 
of  papal  infallibility,  even  after  its  promulga-  movements  utterly  failed  to  produce  the  effect 
tion  by  the  Council,  was  not  fnlfiUed.    The  which  their  originators  had  expected.    At  the 
two  bishops  who  in  the  public  session  of  July  close  of  the  year,  a  few  of  the  theol<^cal  pro- 
18th,  in  which  the  final  vote  on  the  dogmati-  fessors  were  still  refusing  to  eagn  the  declara- 
zation  of  the  doctrine  was  taken,  voted  in  the  tion  which  the  bishops  demanded  from,  them ; 
negative  (Bishop  Rizzio,  of  Ci\jazzo  in  Naples,  a  few  Catholic  papers,  although  the  bishops 
and  Bishop  Fitzgerald,  of  Little  Bock,  Arkan-  had   warned   them,    were   oontmuing   then* 
sas),  declared  immediately  after  the  adoption  attacks,  and  the  Joint  protest  had  received  a 
and  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  their  uncon-  few  thousand  signatures;  but,  on  the  whole, 
dltional  submission.    In  Germany,  the  bishops  the  movement  against  the  validity  of  the  Coon- 
held  in  August  a  meeting  at  Fulda,  and  issued  cil  and  the  doctrine  of  papsd  iofUlibility  had 
a  pastoral  letter,  in  which  they  say :   '^  We  de-  proved  a  decided  faHnre.   Outside  of  Germany, 
clare  that  the  present  Vatican  Council  is  a  nardly  any  opposition  was  shown  to  the  decree 
genuine  (Ecumenical  Council ;  that  this  Council  of  the  CounciL    The  voice  of  Father  Hyadnti^ 
has  as  little  as  any  other  (Ecumenical  Council  was  heard  once  more,  but  it  was  soon  drowned 
set  up  or  created  a  new  doctrine  differing  from  by  the  din  of  war.    In  England,  Lord  Acton 
the  old,  but  that  it  has  merely  developed,  de-  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  expressed 
fined,  and  expressly  enjoined  to  believe  the  a  hope  for  the  continuance  of  the  oppositions- 
faith  which  is  contained  in  the  tradition  of  but  he  met  with  no  support.    In  Hungary,  a 
faith,  and  which  has  been  faithfully  guarded ;  few  enthusiasts  thought  of  the  establi^ment 
in  fine,  that  its  decrees  have  received  a  power  of  a  national  Catholic  Church,  but  no  srm- 
obligatory  for  all  the  faithful  in  virtue  of  their  pathy  with  their  scheme  showed  itself  among 
solemn  publication  by  the  head  of  the  Church  the  people.    At  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
in  a  public  session  of  the  Council.**    Among  Catholic  world,  with  few  individual  exceptions, 
the  signatures  appended  to  this  pastoral  letter,  had  fhlly  acquiesced  in  the  decree  of  the  Yati- 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  can  Council. 

former  opponents  of  the  doctrine  did  not  ap-        The  anticipation  of  the  occupation  of  Rome 

pear.    None  of  them  refused,  however,  to  sub-  by  the  Italian  Government,  and  the  snppres- 

mit  to  this  decree  of  the  Council;  one  of  them,  sion  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  caused 

the  Bishop  of  Breslau,  offered  his  resignation  the  latter  H  request  of  the  King  of  Prussia  aid 

to  the  Pope,  but  when  it  was  r^eoted,  he,  like  to  resist  the  ItiJian  expedition.   On  September 

aU  the  other  bishops,  not  only  submitted  him-  8th,  the  King  replied  as  follows : 
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HiADQVijmM  or  tbb  Gsucav  Abmhb,  )  JPiu$  J\ipa  IX,  to  our  wilUhdoted  8(m^  \«aUh  and 

Nbaji  Bhxdcb,  September  8, 1870.     f  j^poOoUe  Menediddon : 

Mod  ffdy  Father:  Monsignor  the  Bishop  of  Pater-  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  humbles  and  exalts, 

bom  has  presented  to  me  the  letter  in  which  your  infliots  death  and  restores  life,  chastises  and  saves. 

Holiness  informs  me  that  you  have  reason  to  believe  has  permitted,  for  the  present,  that  the  dt^  of  Borne, 

his  Mi^esty  the  Kinf  of  Italy  may,  perhaps,  send  an  seat  of  the  supreme  Pontificate,  should  Ml  into  the 

army  into  the  Pontmcal  States  and  mto  Borne  itself,  hands  of  enemies,  together  with  the  remainder  of 

Your  Holiness  requests  me  to  hinder  the  King  of  the  states  of  the  Ohuroh,  which  those  enemies  them- 

Italy  in  the  execution  of  the  project  and  also  asks  for  selves  judged  prudent  to  leave  for  some  time  longer 

an  armed  intervention  of  my  troops  in  ease  your  Ho-  firee  from  usui^ion.    Moved  by  a  feeling  of  pater- 

liness  should  have  need  of  protection.    I  regret  that  nal  charitv  toward  our  beloved  sons,  the  cardinals 

the  policy  always  adoptedby  myself  and  my  govern-  of  the  Holy  Boman  Church,  and  regarding  them  as 

ment  prevents  me  absolutely  nom  intervention  in  ooOperators  in  this  our  Supreme  Apostolate,  we  have 

any  such  question.    I  am,  besides,  on  the  best  of  determined  this  day,  afiOioted  and  in  tears,  to  declare 

terms  with  my  brother  the  Ein^  of  Italy,  and  I  could  to  them,  as  is  our  duty,  and  as  the  voice  of  conscience 

not  imperil  the  relations  that  exist  between  Germany  commands  us,  the  inmost  sentiments  of  our  soul, 

and  Italy  for  a  political  interest  which  does  not,  in  wi^  which  we  publicly  and  openly  detest  and  repro- 

any  way,  as  your  Holiness  seems  to  think,  touch  upon  bate  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

the  interest  of  Prussia.    I  have  no  doubt,  besiaes,  For  whereas  we,  although  unworthily  and  above 

that  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  and  his  Govern-  our  merit,  exercise  upon  earth  the  power  of  Vicar  of 

ment,  if  they  should  be  forced  to  enter  the  states  of  Christ  our  Lord,  and  are  the  pastor  of  the  entire 

your  Holiness,  in  order  to  avert  the  excess  of  the  Church,  we  now  feel  that  we  are  deprived  of  that 

revolutionary  party  in  Europe,  would  give  to  your  liberty  which  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  us  to 

Holiness  eveiy  guarantee  which  can  assure  the  free  govern  the  same  Church  of  God,  and  to  sustain  its 

exercise  of  that  spiritual  authority  which  your  Holi-  reasons :  and  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  make  this 

neaa  ought  to  exert  in  the  interest  of  the  Church,  of  protest,  having  the  intention^  also,  of  printing  it,  that 

which  you  are  the  acknowledged  head.    With  the  it  may  become  known,  as  is  proper,  to  the  entire 

moat  earnest  desire  that  peace  and  order  may  be  Cathoiio  world. 

shortly  re^tabliahed  in  all  parta  of  Europe,  I  beg  Nor,  when  we  declare  that  our  liberty  has  been 

your  Holiness  to  believe  me  your  sincere  fnend,  wrested  and  torn  from  us  {ereptamademptomque).  can 

WILLIAH.  our  enemies  replv  that  this  declaration  and  complaint 

Stm  later,  on  October  Tth,  after  the  occu-  are  without  foundation!  For  surely  there  is  no  p^^ 

».«.5  «   /1^T^.^^\  1.-  ♦v^  T*Li:««=    ♦v*^  -o^^r.  ofsanemmd  who  cannot  understand,  and  must  con- 

pation  (906  Italy)  by  the  Italians,  the  Pope  f^^^  ^^^^  bei^^  deprived  of  that  supreme  and  free 

sent,  by  the  hand  of  Count  von  Amim,  to  Ver-  authority  over  the  postal  department,  and  oonae- 

sailles,  to  know  if  the  government  of  the  King,  quently  over  the  public  transmission  of  letters, 

in  case  he  (the  Pope)  wished  to  abandon  Rome,  "^^hich  we  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  our  clvU  principaUty, 

wAnl^  f nlTA  thA  nAPAfiflftrv  meflsurea  with  the  '^^  ^°*  daring  to  trust  that  Government  which  has 

wonld  taJce  tne  necessary  measures  witn  tne  y^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^            ^^  ^^^  ourselves  deprived 

Government  of  Florence,  m  order  that  this  of  that  necessary  and  expeditious  means  and  the  un- 

might  be  done  with  all  convenience.     The  re-  restricted  facility  of  treating  those  affairs  which  the 

plies  of  the  Prussian  Government  sent  bv  tele-  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  and  common  Father  of  the 

graph  were  as  follows :                              "  '^^V^^  ™°^  necessarily  treat  about  and  exwidite  to 

i^&a^u  TT«i.«  ci«   V  all  and  every  one  of  his  children  who  may  nave  re- 

.  ^        ,.   VrasAiLLES,  October  8, 1870.  course  to  him  from  any  portion  of  the  globe.    This 

2%e  Federal  Chancdhr  to  the  JSnvoy  Count  von  Ar-  observation  is  still  more  forcibly  verified  by  a  recent 

««».  oi  Rome:  foct  which  has  occurred  during  the  past  few  days, 

To  the  first  part  ofthe  telegram  of  yesterday.  Ire-  when,  forsooth,  those  who  passed  out  across  the 

ply  aflkmatively,  after  having  taken  ^he  orders  of  threshold  of  our  residence  in  the  Vatican  were  sub- 

hia  K^esty  the  King.    The  mtercession  demanded  jected  to  bodily  search,  the  soldiers  of  the  new  gov- 

will  soon  be  sent  by  telegraph  to  Florence.  emment  narrowly  examining  them,  lest  they  might 

(Signed)  VON  BI8MAECK.  have  any  thing  concealed  under  their  garments.    A 

Vbbsaillxs,  October  8, 1870.  complaint  was  made  of  this,  and  aft  apology  came  in 

The  Federal  OhaneeUor  to  the  Enwy  Count  Braseier^  at  reply,  stating  that  it  was  done  through  mistake.  But 

Florence  :  who  is  ignorant  that  these  mistakes  may  be  renewed 

Cardinal  Antonelli  has  asked  of  the  royal  envoy  to  and  many  similar  onea  j^^petrated  f 

the  Pope,  if  the  Pope,  in  case  he  wished  to  abandon  Moreover,  a  terrible  visitation  is  overhanging  this 

Borne,  should  count  upon  the  support  of  his  Miyesty  beloved  city  in  the  matter  of  public  instruction,  for 

BO  thftfc  he  might  leave  in  a  proper  manner  and  with-  in  a  few  days  the  course  of  studies  will  be  resumed 

out  hinderance.    His  Majesty  the  King  has  ordered  in  the  Boman  University,  and  this  seat  of  learning, 

me  to  reply  in  the  affirmative  to  this  <fomand.    His  illustrious  for  the  immense  number  of  nearly  one 

Maies^  is  convinced  that  the  Italian  Qovemment  thousand  two  hundred  young  men  who  attend  it, 

wul  respect  in  every  circumstance  the  liberty  and  the  hitherto  examples  of  tranauillity  and  order,  and  the 

dignity  of  the  Pope,  even  when  the  Pope,  against  only  refuge  to  so  many  honest  Christian  parents, 

every  expectation,  should  have  Uie  intention  to  trans-  who  sent  their  sons  to  be  jeducated  there,  without 

fer  his  residence  elsewhere.  danger  of  their  being  corrupted— this  hallowed  spot. 

The  King  charges  your  Excellency  to  manifest  this  what  with  the  false  and  erroneous  doctrines  that  will 
hope.  Ilis  Majesty  the  King  does  not  maintain  that  be  henceforward  taught  there,  and  the  utter  inca- 
the  Confederation  of  the  North  has  the  obligation  of  paoity  of  those  who  shall  be  selected  to  teach,  will 
meddling  with  the  political  affairs  of  other  countries  rapidly  fall  into  a  condition,  as  we  may  well  imaghie, 
without  ^ing  asked ;  he  considers  himself,  however,  veiy  different  from  that  of  old. 
to  be  under  obligation  toward  the  Germans  of  Nortti-  Moreover,  it  was  asserted  that  the  laws  actually  in 
em  Germany,  to  make  sure  that  the  dignity  and  in-  force  in  Bome,  even  after  the  occupation,  would  re- 
dependence  of  the  supreme  head  of  the  Catholic  main  unaltered  and  inviolate;  and  yet,  falsifying 
Church  be  maintained.  these  assertions,  the  parochial  registries  are  seized 

(Signed)  VON  BISMABCK«  by  force  and  searohed  through  and  through,  dearly 

On  the  29th  of  September  the  Pope 
the  following  protest,  addressed  to  each 

cardinals :  guess.  '  We  may  add  that  the  outrages  and  injuries 
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ariaing  from  party  Bplrit  and  the  voluptaouBness  of  26th  of  Jane,  1655 ;  on  the  18th  and  28th  of  June, 

revenge  are  left  unpunished ;  and  the  same  impunity  and  26th  of  eeptemher,  1859;  on  the  19th  of  Jann- 

18  extended  to  the  baae  and  unworthy  contumely  ary,  1860,  and  in  the  letteia  apoetoUcal,  ManiL  S$, 

launched,  to  the  sorrow  of  all  honest  men,  against  1860.     Also  in  alloontions  of  28th  of  September, 

the  faithful  battalions  of  our  soldiers,  so  highly  de-  1860;  18th  of  March  and  80th  of  September,  1861; 

serving  of  religion  and  society.  20th  of  September,  17th  of  Ootobei^  and  14ih.  of  Ho- 

Finally,  the  orders  and  decrees  recently  published  vember,  1867.    In   this   series   ox   docnmenta   are 

in  regard  of  the  property  of  the  Church,  show  with  viewed  and  exnlained  the  yery  grieyona  iigoiiea  is- 

suffloient  clearness  the  ultimate  designs  of  the  usurp-  flicted  by  the  Piedmonteae  Govemment  on  the  aoy- 

ers.    Affainst  which  things  which  have  been  already  ermgn  authority  of  us,  and  of  this  ApoatoUc  Bea,  in 

aocompusiied,  and  the  worse  deeds  that  may  yet  be  the  years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  oeea|)«- 

perpetrated,  we  mean  to  protest  in  the  fulness  of  our  tlon  of  the   eodleaiastioal   dominion;    laws   beis^ 

Kupreme  authority,  as  we  now  protest  in  these  our  enacted  against  natural,  against  diyine,  and  against 

letters,  in  which  we  make  known  to  you,  our  beloved  ecclesiastical  right;  the  ministers  of  religion,  the 

son,  and  to  each  one  in  particular  of  the  cardinals  of  religious  communities,  and  even  the  biahope  taem- 

the  Holy  Soman  Churchy  tliis  exposition  of  events  selves  being  subjected  to  unworlhy  vexations ;  the 

briefly  luluded  to,  reservmg  to  some  other  time  a  faith  pledg^ed  to  this  Holy  See  in  solemn  treaties 

more  detailed  statement.  bein^  forfeited,  and  the  saored  obligation  of  those 

Meanwhile  let  us  pray  to  the  Almighty  God,  with  treaties  beinf  curtly  repudiated  at  the  very  time 

fervent  and  incessant  supplications,  that  He  may  when  the  sua  Gk>yemment  was  signifying  ita  desire 

deign  to  illumine  the  minos  of  our  enemies;  that  to  conclude  new  treaties  with  os.    In  those  doc&- 

they  may  cease  to  And  their  souls,  more  and  more,  ments,  venerable  brethren,  it  is  evidenced,  and  po»- 

day  after  day,  in  the  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  terity  will  see,  with  what  arts  and  by  what  cnnniny 

and  drawn  down  upon  themselves  the  terrible  anger  and  unworthy  plots  the  said  Government  haa  gone 

of  the  living  God,  who  sees  every  thing,  and  from  the  len^rth  of  overbeuing  justice  and  the  awsredeess 

whom  no  one  can  escape.  of  the  tif^bXB  of  this  Apostolic  See ;  and  at  tiie  asne 

For  our  part,  then,  with  a  firm  mind,  and  in  all  time  it  will  be  known  what  exertion  we  have  made 

humility,  we  implore  the  Divine  Mdesty,  invoking  to  restrain,  so  far  as  in  us  lay,  such  lawless  conduct. 


the  interccHsion  of  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  God.  and  that  daily  grow  worse,  and  to  defend  the  eanae  of  the 

of  the  Blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  we  ao  so  Church.    You  are  well  aware  how,  in  the  year  Ib^, 

founded  upon  a  Arm  confidence  of  ootaining  what  the  chief  cities  of  the  /Fimilia  were  stirred  np  to  re- 

we  ask ;  for  **  God  is  near  to  those  who  suffer  tribula-  bellion  by  the  Piedmonteae  authorities,  who  sent  in 

tion,  and  close  beside  those  who  invoke  Him  in  truth.^'  writings,  conspirators,  arms^  and  money;  and  how, 

Again  wishing  you^  our  beloved  son,  the  joy  and  not  long  afterward,  assembhes  of  the  people  having 

peace  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  from  the  recesses  of  been  convened,  and  sufiragea  havinff  oeen  taken,  a 

our  heart,  we  impart  to  you  most  lovingly  the  apos-  pretended  plebiscite  was  j^t  up,  and  by  that  tiiek- 

tolic  benediction.  ery  and  pretence  our  provmces  situate  in  that  region 

Given  at  Bome,  near  St.  Peter's,  on  the  29th  of  were  wrested  from  our  paternal  ffovemment,  all  good 

September,  sacred  to  the  Archangel  St.  Michael,  the  men  in  vain  protesting  ogiunst  Uie  act.    Yon  are  siso 

25th  year  of  our  Pontificate.  PIUS  P.  P.  lA.  well  acquainted  with  the  fSsbOt  that,  durii^  the  jtai 

X)n  N'ovember  1st,  the  Pope  issued  the  fol-  proviS^^uLtrhi^iSS^'inUmbn^ 

lowing  encyclical,  which  woa  followed  by  pub-  Patrimony,  and  turned  them  to  its  own  profit,  sl- 

lic  protests  against  the  occupation  by  Oatholics  leging  crafty  pretexts,  and  with  a  large  army  attacked 

in  all  countries :  ^  surprise  our  troops  ond  the  volunteer  band  of 

n       .^  '  Catholic  youths,  who,  induced  by  the  spirit  of  re- 

Pius  IX.,  BT  nrviWB  pbovidekci  pops,  to  all  pa-  ii«ion  and  piety  toward  their  common  father,  bad 

TRiABCHs,  PBocATEs,  ABOHWBHops,  AND  BISHOPS,  hastened  £h>m  all  parts  of  the  world  to  our  defence, 

A»D  TO  OTHER  LOCAL  0EDIHABIE8  HAViN o  FAVOB  g^^  routcd  tRem  ill  s  murdcroua  battle,  they  bcin^ 
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„        ,      «     ,         „  1,        ,  ,.  taken  at  unawares,  yet  fighting  bravely  for  their  re- 

VMeraale  Brethren,  JSeaUh  and  Apostolical  Bene-  ligion  to  the  last. 
diction:  Having  regard  to  all  the  proceedings  taken        i^either  is  any  man  ignorant  of  the  extraordinarT 

for  many  years  %ast  by  the  Piedmontese  Govern-  insolence  and  hypocrisy  of  this  Government,  whielL, 

meat,  with  incessant  plots  aiming  at  the  overthrow  in  order  to  extenuate  the  odium  of  their  aaerilegioitt 

of  the  civil  prIndpaEty  granted  by  the  singular  usurpation,  has  not  hesitated  to  give  out  that  it  had 

providence  of  God  to  the  Apostolic  See,  in  order  invaded  those  provinces  to  restore  in  them  the  pxin- 

that  the  successors  of  blessed  Peter  mifht  QD^oy  Ml  oiples  of  moral  order,  while  in  reality  it  eveiyiriiere 

liberty  and  security  in  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  promoted  the  diffusion  and  cultivation  of  evexy  fidse 

jurisdiction,  it  is  impossible,  venerable  brethren,  but  doctrine,  and  eveiywhere  relaxed  the  restimintB  of 

that  our  inmost  heart  should  be  grieved  at  such  a  lust  and  impiety:   likewise  inflicting   undeserved 

conspiracy  against  the  Church  of  God  and  this  Holy  penalties  on  Catholic  bishops  ond  on  eodesiaatia  of 

See ;  and  at  this  calamitous  period,  when  the  said  every  grade,  whom  it  threw  into  prison  and  allowed 

Government,  following  the  counsels  of  Sects  of  per-  to  be  harassed  with  public  insults,  while  at  the  sam« 

dition,  has  for  a  long  time  meditated  a  sacrilegious  time  it  granted  impunity  to  those  persecutors,  and 

invasion  of  our  beloved  citj,  and  of  the  remaining  even  to  the  assailants  of  the  supreme  pontifical  die- 

states,  of  which  the  dofaiimon  was  left  to  us  from  nity  in  the  person  of  our  humility.    It  is,  moreover, 

the  former  usurpation,  and  has  now  carried  that  de-  true  that  we,  in  the  due  disohaige  of  oar  offioe,  have 

sign  into  effect,  by  force  of  arms,  against  all  law  and  not  only  all  along  resisted  reiterated  counsels  sad 

right;  while  we,  prostrate  before  Almighty  God,  demancis  offered  to  us,  to  the  effect  that  we  should 

adore  His  mysterious  designs,  and  say  with   the  basely  betray  our  duty,  throwing  over  forsooth  snd 

Prophet :  ^o  plorans  et  ocultu  tnetu  deauceni  aquas,  surrendering   the   rights   and  possessions   of  the 

quia  longe  foetus  est  a  me  eoneolator,  convertens  ani-  Church,  or  entering  into  a  sinful  oompromise  with 

tnam  meam^facti  sunt  JUii  mei  perditi  quoniam  pros-  the  usurpers.    Also,  it  is  true  that  we  have  tmpoeed 

^aluU  indmtau,    (Jer.,  Thren.,  1, 16.)  to  these  wicked  attempts  and  crimes  so  perpetrated 

Venerable  brethren,  the  histoiy  of  this  nefarious  contrary  to  all  law,  human  and  divine,  our  sdeam 
war  has  been  sufficiently  explained  and  published  protests  before  God  and  man ;  and  that  we  have  de- 
long  ago  to  the  whole  Catholic  world.    We  have  dared  their  authors  and  abettors  to  be  involved  in 
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Government  h&s  persisted,  nevertheless,  in  its  oon- 
tomacy  and  its  plots,  and  endeavored  to  stir  up  re- 
beltion  in  our  remaining  provintes  b^  sending  in 
without  intermission  its  emissaries  to  stir  up  trouble, 
and  by  artifices  of  every  kind.  But  these  attempts 
not  suooeedinff  as  was  expected,  on  account  of  the 
unshaken  fidelity  of  our  soldiers,  and  the  love  and 
affection  of  our  people,  was  remarkably  and  imwa- 
veringly  manifested  toward  us;  at  last  that  fierce 
tempest  broke  out  aninst  us  in  the  year  1867,  when, 
dunng  the  autumn,  oands  of  desperate  men,  burning 
with  wickedness  and  rage,  ana  aided  by  subsidies 
firom  the  said  Government,  invaded  our  territories 
and  this  city,  where  many  persons  belonging  to  the 
same  bands  nad  already  found  entrance  and  had  con- 
cealed themselves;  and  from  their  violence  and 
cruelty  and  arms,  ail  fierce  and  bloody  outrages 
were  to  be  feared  by  us  and  by  our  beloved  subjects, 
as  was  olearlj^  evident  unless  the  merciftil  God  haa 
frustrated,  their  attacks  by  the  energy  of  our  troops, 
and  by  the  effective  aid  of  a  force  sent  to  us  by  the 
renowned  Trench  nation. 

In  so  many  conflicts,  in  succession  of  perils,  anz- 
ietiee,  and  sorrows,  Divine  Providence  conferred  on 
ua  meanwhile  the  greatest  consolation.  Yenerable 
brethren,  fr^m  the  noble  piety  and  zeal  of  yourselves 
and  of  your  fiuthfVil  fiocks  toward  us  and  towaM  tbia 
Apostolic  8ee,  of  which  piety  and  zeal  you  continu- 
ally gave  signal  proeft,  by  works  of  Catholic  charity ; 
and  although  the  very  grave  dangers  in  which  we 
were  involved  left  us  scarcely  any  respite,  yet,  with 
the  help  of  God,  we  never  relaxed  our  efforts  to  se- 
cure the  temporal  prosperity  of  our  subjects,  and  the 
state  of  pubuc  tranquillity  and  security  under  our 
rule,  the  condition  of  all  the  best  arts  and  sdences, 
and  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  our  populations  tow- 
ard us  were  matters  of  notoriety  to  all  nations,  from 
whom  strangers  continually  came  in  crowds  to  this 
city;  and  especially'  on  the  occasions  of  the  numer- 
ous solemnities  which  we  celebrate,  and  at  the  times 
of  the  solemn  festivals  in  their  succession. 

And  now,  when  things  were  in  thisposture,  and 
our  people  et^joyingr  peace  and  quietness,  the  Pied- 
montese  King  and  his  Government,  seizing  the  op- 
portunity when  two  of  the  most  powerfVil  nations  of 
£urope  were  engaged  in  a  great  war,  with  one  of 
which  the  said  Qovemmenlhad  entered  into  a  treaty 
to  preserve  inviolate  the  present  state  of  the 
Church's  dominion,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  be  invaded 
by  the  revolutionists,  all  at  once  determined  to  in- 
vade the  remaining  territories  of  our  dominion,  and 
even  our  see  itseifl  an^  reduce  them  under  their 
power.  But  why  tnis  hostile  invasion,  and  what 
pretexts  were  alleged  for  it  f  It  is  matter  of  notoriety 
what  kind  of  representations  were  made  in  the  let- 
ters of  the  King  to  us,  dated  the  8th  of  September 
last,  and  delivered  to  us  by  his  envoy  commissioned 
for  the  purpose.  In  that  letter,  with  lengthy  and 
insincere  cirouitousness  of  words  and  sentences, 
under  the  assumed  character  of  a  loving  son  and  a 
Catholic,  and  under  the  pretext  of  the  preservation 
of  public  order  and  of  the  security  of  the  papacy  it- 
aelf  and  of  our  person,  the  demand  was  made  tiiat 
we  would  be  pleased  not  to  take  as  a  hostile  act  the 
overthrow  of  our  temporal  power,  and  would  sur- 
render that  power  of  our  own  accord  in  reliance  on 
the  fVitUe  promises  made  by  himself,  which,  as  he 
said,  would  reconcile  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples 
of  Italy  with  the  sovereign  rights  and  free  exensise 
of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Boman  Pontiff.  We 
in  truth  could  not  but  greatiy  marvel  at  seeing  in 
what  manner  the  violence  intended  to  be  used  short- 
ly against  us  was  attempted  to  be  veiled  and  dis- 
guised, nor  could  we  help  deploring  from  our  inmost 
Boul  the  sad  case  of  the  said  King,  who,  impelled  by 
evU  counsels,  infiicts  daily  new  wounds  on  the 
Church ;  and,  having  respect  to  men  rather  than  to 
God,  does  not  refieot  that  there  is  in  the  heavens  a 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  who  doth  not  re- 
gard the  person  of  any  man,  nor  fear  the  greatness 


of  any  man,  for  He  bath  made  both  great  and  small ; 
and  tnat  for  the  stronger  there  is  but  the  stronger 
punishment  (  Wiadom^  vi.  8,  9).  But  as  to  the  prop- 
ositions made  to  us,  we  thought  that  we  ought  not 
to  entertain  them,  but  that  we  should  obey  the  laws 
of  duty  and  conscience,  and  imitate  the  example  of 
our  predecessors,  and  especially  of  Pius  VIL,  of 
happy  memory,  the  sentiments  of  whose  uncon- 
quered  soul,  uttered  by  him  in  a  cause  completely 
similar  to  our  own.  we  have  pleasure  in  quoting : 

"  Let  us  rememDcr,  with  Bt.  Ambrose  {De  JSarilj 
trad,  n.  17),  that  Nabnth.  a  holy  man,  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  vineyard  of  his  own,  was  called  upon  by 
a  royal  demand  that  he  should  make  over  his  vine- 
yard that  the  king  might  cut  down  the  vines  and 
plant  common  pouierbs  therein,  and  that  he  an- 
swered. *  God  forbid  that  I  should  sell  the  inberit- 
anco  of  my  fathers.*  Much  more  do  we  judge  that 
it  would  be  unlawful  for  us  to  surrender  so  ancient 
and  sacred  an  inheritance,  namely,  the  temporal  do- 
minion of  this  Holy^  Bee,  which  not  without  the  evi- 
dent design  of  Divine  Providence  has  been  held  in 
possession  by  the  Boman  pontiffs,  our  predecessors, 
through  a  long  series  of  ages,  or  even  to  g^ive  a  tacit 
assent  that  any  man  should  take  possession  of  the 
chief  city  of  tibe  Catiiolic  worldj  when  the  unsettie- 
ment  and  abolition  of  the  hobest  form  of  govern- 
ment which  has  been  left  by  Jesus  Christ  to  His  Holy 
Church,  and  has  been  ordained  by  the  Bacred  Canons 
authorized  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  would  introduce  in 
its  place  that  code,  which  is  contrary  and  repugnant 
not  only  to  the  Sacred  Canons,  but  even  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel,  and  woula  bring  in,  as  is  usual- 
ly the  case,  that  new  order  of  things  which  tends 
most  manifestly  to  mingle  and  confound  all  sects  and 
superstitions  with  the  Catholic  Church.  Nabuth  de- 
fended his  vines  with  his  blood  {8i.  Atnhroie,  ibid.) 
Can  we  do  otiierwise,  happen  what  may  to  us,  than 
defend  those  rights  and  possessions  of  the  Holy  Bo- 
man Church,  as  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  do  by  the 
solemn  obligation  of  our  oath  ?  Can  we  do  otherwise 
than  vindicate  the  liberty  of  the  ApoBtolio  See  which 
is  BO  intimately  connected  with  the  liberty  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Universal  Church  ?  And  how  great  in 
reality  is  the  congruity  and  necessity  of  this  tempo- 
ral principality  to  the  assertion  of  that  safe  and  free 
exercise  of  the  spiritual  power  granted  by  God  to 
them  over  the  wholD  world,  too  many  facts  that  are 
now  takinff  place  (should  other  arguments  be  want- 
ing) clearly  demonstrate."  {ZstUra  Jpottolic,  June 
10,1809.) 

Thererore,  adhering  to  the  sentiments  which  in 
many  of  our  allocutions  we  have  consttfhtly  professed, 
we  reproved  in  our  answer  to  the  King  nis  uiyust 
demands,  and  yet  so  as  to  show  that,  with  our  bitter 
sorrow,  there  was  coigoined  that  fatherly  affection 
whidi  cannot  wholly  repel  from  its  solicitude  even 
sons  who  imitate  the  rebellious  Absalom.  But  this 
our  letter  had  not  yet  been  conveyed  to  the  King 
when  the  cities  of  our  pontifical  aominion,  which 
were  as  yet  xmtouched  and  at  peace,  were  invaded  by 
his  army,  the  garrisons  whenever  tbey  attempted  to 
make  any  resutanoe  being  easily  routed ;  and  then 
in  a  short  time  that  imhappy  day  dawned,  the  20th 
of  last  September,  on  whicn  we  behel(^  this  city^  the 
see  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  the  centre  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  refbge  of  all  nations,  beset 
witii  thousands  of  armed  men.  its  walls  battered 
down,  and  itself  terror-stricken  oy  the  cannon-shots 
fired  upon  it.  And  we  had  to  mourn  over  its  capture 
vi  et  armit  by  order  of  the  man  who  Just  before  had 
professed  so  strongly  his  filial  affection  toward  us. 
and  his  fidelity  to  reliirion  1  What  could  be  to  us  and 


to  all  good  men  more  afflicting  than  that  day  f  On  it. 
when  the  troops  entered  the  city,  the  city  was  filled 
with  a  large  and  promiscuous  crowd  of  disorderly 
persons,  and  we  immediately  beheld  public  order 
overturned:  we  saw  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontificate  in  the  humility  of  our 
person  insulted  with  impious  language ;  we  beheld 
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ovr  yezy  &ithA]l  troops  troAted  with  every  kind  of  this  Holy  Soe,  we  dedare  anew  before  yov,  Teneiable 

insult  and  lioense,  and  impudence  let  loose  without  brethren,  with  all  possible  solemnity,  thas  it  is  our 

restraint  far  and  near,  where  but  just  before  the  filial  intention,  resolution,  and  will,  to  retain  in  th^  in- 

affection  was  oonspiouous  of  those  who  were  en-  tegrity,  intact  and  inviolable,  all  the  dominions  and 

deavoring  to  alleviate  the  grief  of  a  common  father.  rights  of  this  Holy  See,  and  ao  to  transmit  them  to 

And  ever  since  that  day  there  have  ensued  before  our  successors :  that  all  uanrpation  of  these  rights, 
our  own  eyes  thin^^  wluoh  cannot  be  mentioned  whether  of  a  recent  or  of  an  earlier  date,  is  nmust, 
without  exciting  the  just  indignation  of  all  good  men ;  violent,  nuU,  and  void :  and  that  all  the  acts  oT  the 
wicked  books  stuffed  with  lies,  obscenity,  and  bias-  rebela  and  invaders,  already  accomplished  or  atiH  to 
phemy.  have  begun  to  be  exposed  for  readj'  sale,  and  be  accomplished,  with  the  view  of  confirming  in 
to  be  disseminated  eveiywhere:  a  multiplicity  of  whatever  manner  this  usurpation,  are  by  ua  mm 
newspapers  intended  to  corrupt  minds  and  morals  this  moment  condemned,  annulled,  ouashed,  and 
are  published,  tending  to  insult  and  calumniate  re-  abrogated.    We  moreover  declare  ana  we  protect 
ligion,  and  to  influence  public  opinion  against  us,  befoie  God  and  before  the  Catholic  world,  that  we 
and  against  this  Apostolic  See :  foul  andimproper  are  in  such  captivity  as  to  render  it  altogether  im- 
pictures  are  displayed  openly,  and  other  contrivances  possible  for  us  to  exercise  our  pastoral  authority  with 
of  ike  same  kind,  by  which  sacred  persons  and  things  security,  ease,  and  freedom.    Finally,  following  the 
are  held  up  to  ridicule  and  exposed  to  public  derision,  advice  of  St.  Paul:  *'Quae  participatio  i^justitiae 
are  exhibited:  honors  and  monuments  are  decreed  cum  iniquitate?  aut  quae  societasluciad  tenebrasi 
to  those  who  have  suffered  by  le^al  trial  and  sentence  quae  autem  conventio  Christi  ad  Belial?"   (2  Cor. 
the  just  punishment  of  most  heinous  crimes ;  many  vL  14,  16)  we  announce  and  publicly   and  openly 
ministers  of  the  Church,  against  whom  every  species  declare  that,  faithful  to  our  office  and  to  the  solemn 
of  odium  is  stirred  up.  are  narassed  with  all  kinds  of  oath  which  binds  us,  we  neither  consent  nor  will  con- 
insult,  and  some  of  tnem  are  stricken  and  wounded  sent  to  any  project  of  conciliation  which  may  in  any 
by  the  blows  of  treacherous  assassins ;  some  religious  manner  whatever  destroy  or  lessen  our  righta,  which 
houses  have  been  subjected  to  ille^  search ;  our  are  the  rights  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  we 
Qoirinal  Palaces  have  been  broken  mto ;  and  from  likewise  profess  that  we  are  ready,  thanks  to  the 
his  residence  in  one  of  them  a  Boman  cardinal  has  Divine  assistance,  and  in  spite  of  our  great  age,  to 
been  roughly  thrust  out  by  violent  orders ;  and  other  drink  to  the  dregs  for  the  Church  of  Jesus  Chiiat  the 
ecdesiastios  of  our  housenold  have  been  shut  out  of  chalice  which  He  first  deigned  to  drink  for  her,  snd 
their  use,  and  subjected  to  molestation :  laws  and  that  we  will  never  commit  the  &ult  of  yielding  to,  or 
decrees  have  been  put  forth  which  avowedly  iigure  acquiescing  In,  the  uigust  demands  which  are  ad- 
and  destroy  the  liberty,  immunity,  property,  and  dressed  to  us.    For,  as  our  predecessor  IHus  YH. 
lawful  rights  of  the  Church  of  GKxij  and  all  these  said:    **To  do  violence  to  this  sovereign  empire  e^ 
most  ternole  evils,  unless  God  avert  it,  we  grieve  to  the  Apostolic  See,  to  separate  the  temporal  power 
see  are  likely  to  progress ;  and  we  meanwhile  are  fi'om  tne  spiritual,  to  di^oin,  to  tear  asunder,  and  to 
hindered  by  reason  of  our  present  position  f^om  ap-  cut  up  by  the  roots  the  offices  of  pastor  and  of^prinee, 
plying  any  remedy ;  and  are  everv  day  more  rudely  is  nothing  else  but  to  desire  to  ruin  and  destroy  the 
reminded  of  the  ot^tivitv  in  which  we  are  held,  and  work  of  God ;   nothing  else  but  to  labor  for  the 
of  the  absence  of  that  full  liberty  which  is  pretended  greatest  injury  to  religion  j  is  nothing  else  but  to  de- 
in  lying  words  to  be  left  us  for  the  exercise  of  our  prive  it  of  a  most  emoaaous  bulwark,  so  that  the 
Apostolic  ministry  over  the  world^  and  is  professed  supreme  ruler,  pastor,  and  vicar  of  God  may  not  have 
to  be  meant  to  be  secured  to  us  with  safeguards  (as  it  m  his  power  to  ffive  to  Catholiis  who,  scattered  all 
thev  are  called)  by  the  intruding  Government.  over  the  world,  ask  of  him  ud  and  succor,  that  help 

We  cannot  here,  venerable  brethren,  pass  under  which  they  claim  f)nom  his   spiritoal   power,  and 

silence  the  commission  of  an  atrocious  crime,  which,  which  no  one  may  hinder.'' 

without  doubt,  is  known  to  you.    As  though  the  But  since   our  admonitions,  expostulations,  and 

possessions  and  rights  of  the  Apostolic  See,  sacred  protests,  have  been  without  effect,  by  the  authority 

and  inviolable  by  so   many  titles,  and  respected  of  Almighty  God,  of  the  Holy  Apostles  Peter  and 

during  so  many  oenturies,  could  be  to-day  contro-  Paul,  and  by  our  own,  we  declare  to  you,  venerable 

verted  and  disputed,  and  as  though  the  grave  cen-  brethren,  and  by  yon  \o  the  whole  Churoh,  that  all 

sures,  which  are  incurred  ipso  /o^,  and  without  those  who  have  perpetrated  the  invasion,  usuipation, 

done 


•the  sacrilegious  spoliation  we  have  suffered  in  spite  be^  and  even  though'  they  should  be^worthv  of"  most 

of  the  common  law  of  Nature  and  of  nations,  tney  special  mention,  and  in  like  manner  all  their  agents, 

have  had  recourse  (we  say)  to  the  show  and  comedy  aoettors,  assistants,  counsellors,  adherents,  and  all 

of  a  pUbiscite,  already  employed,  when  the  other  others,   either   obtaining   the   execution   of  those 

provinces  were  robbed  from  us.    And  those  who  are  things,  under  whatever  pretext  or  in  whatever  man- 

m  the  habit  of  rejoicing  in  the  worst  actions  did  not  ner,  or  executing  them  themselves,  have  incurred, 

blush  to  parade,  as  in  triumph,  through  the  towns  according  to  the  form  and  tenor  of  our  letters  apos- 

of  Italy,  rebellion  and  contempt  of  ecclesiastical  cen-  telle,  recited  the  26th  of  March,  1860,  the  greater  ex- 

sures,  thus  insulting  the  true  sentiments  of  the  great  communication,  and  the  other  censures  and  ecdeiuss- 

muority  of  Italians,  whose  religion  and  fidelity  tow-  tical  penalties  published  by  the  Holy  Canons,  epos- 

ard  us  and  toward  Holy  Church,  fordbly  repressed  tolical  constitutions,  snd   the   decrees   of  geneml 

in  all  sorts  of  ways,  cannot  have  nree  covvse.  oouncila,  and  particularly  of  the  Councul  of  Trent. 

As  to  ourselves,  charged  by  Gk>d  to  rule  and  govern  (Sees.  22,  C.  11  de  Reform.) 

the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and  made  the  supreme  But,  calling  to  mind  that  we  hold  on  earth  the 

defender  of  religion,  of  jastloe,  and  of  the  rignts  of  place  of  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 

the  Church,  in  order  that  we  be  not  reproached  before  which  was  lost,  we  desire  nothing  more  ardently 

Otod  and  before  the  Church  for  having  been  silent,  than  to  embrace  with  paternal  love  the  wandering 

and  for  having  by  our  sUenoe  consented  to  this  ui\just  sons  who  may  return  to  us;  and,  therefore,  raising 

revolution,  renewing  and  confirming  that  whic^  we  our  hands  to  neaven  in  the  humility  of  our  heart,  re- 


Cardinal-Seoretarv  of  State  communicated  on  the  20th  mercy,  to  aid  us  by  His  succor,  to  aid  His  Chuieh, 
of  September  to  the  ambassadors,  ministers,  oharg^  and  to  bring  about  through  His  mercy  and  compas- 
d'affaires  of  foreign  nations  accredited  to  ua  andto    sion  that  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  thinking  upon 
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the  eternal  damnation  wMch  thoy  are  preparing  for  164  miles ;    in    course  of  constrnotion,  688 

thenurelves,  may  hasten  to  appeaae  His  terrible  jns-  miles 

tiSr'^SJ^e.S  A°i:fl3n1'?/^ei^oTS^^^  Pj^fl  the  summer  of  1869  Prince  Charles 

the  Church,  and  our  own  grief.  paid  a  visit  to  the  Emperor  of  Bossia,  at  Li- 

In  order  to  obtain  from  the  Divine  meroy  such  vadia,  and  was  persuaded  to  enter  into  an 

special  favors,  we  earnestly  exhort  you,  venerable  agreement  for  the  reSstablishment  of  the  for- 

brethren,  to  Join  with  our  supp^cationsj^^^  2er  relations  between  the  Ronmanian  Ohnrch 

prayers,  and  those  of  the  faithfhl  committed  to  your  i  x iT    »  x  •      iT  ^^       x.vuiuaujmi  vuui  \^u. 

cm;  and  gofaig  aluwether  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  *»»  the  Patnaroh  of  Oonatantmople.    He  ao- 

of  ffraoe  and  mercy,  let  us  engage  the  interoeesion  cordingly  sent  the  programme  of  a  concordat 

ofUielmmaoulate  virgin  Maiv,  Mother  of  God.  and  to  the  latter  for  acceptance.    The  Patriarch 

tiiat  ofthe  blessed  Aposfles,  Peter  and  Paul.   **  The  Gregory,  in  a  letter  dated   Constantinople, 

Ghuroh  of  God  from  her  beginning  until  our  day  has  ?««««•»  ok  i  qta  ^vn^  i.»^;^»  'd.:.^^^  r«v«5i^I 

often  been  in  tribulation,  and  hai^as  often  be^  de-  i^^^  26, 1870,  while  laudmgPnnce  Charles 

livered.    It  is  she  who  cries  out,  *8aepe  expugna-  for  his  endeavors  to  bnng  abont  the  long- 

verunt  me  a  jnventute  mea,  etenim  non  potuenmt  desired     reconciliation    of    the    Roumanian 

mihL    Supra  dorsum  meum  fabricaverunt,  pecoa-  Church  with  the  head  of  the  Greek  faith,  in- 

tores,  prolongaverunt  iniquitatem   suam.»    Neither  Biated  nnon  tha  aroentaiirA  imd  TnAArtinn  nf  thA 

to-diJy  wiU  the  Lord  allow  the  sceptre  of  sinners  to  ?{f'^®i^,?P^?  tne  accepwnce  ana  mseriion  oi  tne 

determine  the  lot  of  the  just ;  the  ann  of  the  Lord  Is  **^®  foUo wmg  three  mdispensable  conditions : 

not  shortened,  nor  unable  to  save.    Without  doubt  AjbtiolsI.  The  metropolitans  elected  in  SoamaniA 

He  will  deliver  His  Spouse  once  again ;  His  Spouse  must  be  oonflrmed  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 

whom  He  has  purchased  with  His  blood,  endowed  pie,  which  confirmation  must  be  applied  for  in  a 

with  His  Spirit,  adorned  with  His  heavenly  gifts,  and  letter  by  the  Prince  of  Bonmania. 

has  also  enriched  with  earthly  gifts."    (St  Bern.,  Abt.  2.   The  Boumanian  metropolitans  are  held 

£p.  Conrad  Beg.  244.)  to  mention  the  holy  OBCumenical  patriarch  in  their 

And  now,  we  ask  of  God  from  the  bottom  of  our  prayers, 

heart  the  abundant  treasures  of  heavenly  graces  for  Abt.  8.  The  holy  anointment  must  be  demanded 

vou,  venerable  brethren,  and  for  all  the  clergy  and  from  the  holy  Patriarch  in  a  special  supplieation. 

laity  confided  to  the  care  of  each  of  you :  and,  as  a  rr^^  ^«^o^««^  ^p  «  «,!«;„+^«  ^^  <.^iv«o<.»;i^«  i- 
pledge  of  our  special  love  for  you,  we  affictionitely  ^he  presence  of  a  minister  or  ambassador  is 
grant  to  you  from  our  Inmost  heart  the  apostolical  considered  unnecessary  by  the  Patriarch,  mas- 
benediction,  to  you  and  to  all  the  faithful,  our  well-  much  as  a  minister  is  a  layman,  who  cannot 
loved  sona.  ,  ^  ,  ^  ^„  participate  in,  or  be  admitted  to,  the  actions 
^'r/;ttT««  mo^tr.^*KwMS?7S;  ?;  tl'^  ^olr  synod.  As  r^ards  the  confirm.- 
of  our  Pontificate.  PIUS  P.  P.  IX.  *^on  or  sanction  of  the  decrees  of  the  holy 
-DrkJTxrkxrt  k          ji         i             «    t    i  syuod  by  the  Prince  of  Boumania,  the  Patri- 

pJ^?^1;^^  r£^^*^^ T?[   *^l  "s-^'  arch  considers  it  inadmissible,  as  the  decrees 

Prince,  Char  es  (Pnnce  of  Hoh«izolle.n-8ig-  ^f  y^^  j^^j    ^^  „^  infaUiW,  and  do  not 

^"^r^K*  *1'1?-  ir^<-T  '^oa'VJ^'**^  »«>d  any  <infinnation  by  a  sectJar  prince  or 

pnnce  by  the  fjf  ««*<»  of  April  20, 1866,  and  monarch.    The  Patriarch  declares  hii  willing- 

Sf '^^f^  A^^  l^^flK^o""*  Porte  on  October  „^  ^^  pardon  the  priestaand  bishop,  appoint 

S^„^1^  i«ft-^T«n7'Mn  *^'""  "^!!1'  X,T^  ed  by  PHnce  Conzi^  and  to  receive  them  back 

?Tf  \^  ^*fX  Y«%  i?i  lilTn''  •«^™8  *«  into  the  pale  of  th^holy  Church,  on  condition 

SK^!S.V*";.if?;*il'^C'*^1?^'J°K!'  that  Prfnce  Charles  fonnaUy  Intercedes  in 

$16  8M,«0;  deficit,  $2,8^400:  pnUoj^^^^^  t^^  f          ^^  ^^^  documentary  proof 

^'^"t  ^'  ^".X^r  }^  ra"^  r"}P  TWriSorthe"  fereh,  as  well  as  the 

88,000  men.    The  yZne  of  imports,  in  1869,  rf^r^^«llv^o?/S«Tll,SJSS  ™.J  l^ 

was  oiBciaily  reported  at  $17,6%2^;  of  ex^  f^t'oZ^ ATp?S£ty  S  fS'eZy^  br 

porta,  at  $80,844,000     The  Prussian  cpnsal  at  ??>  ^Ses^«S3d,^"oW^pS 

Bucharest  reports  to  his  governmen^  m  1870,  ^f  ^^^  Legislative  Assembly  took  place,  and 

that  by  far  die  most  important  articles  of  ex-  ^„,g^  the  resignation  of  the  ministVy  and  the 

port  «e  wboat  and  com,  the  total  ahipments  dissolution  of  fte  Diet,  on  the  8th  of  April, 

of  which,  from  aU  Dannbian  ports,  in  1860,  ^  dismissing  the  deputies,  Prince  Chwles 

"^^f^-  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 

f?SS§5Lrt^i;of-8iiiii:::::V;.  }:»«"«*"•  fom  a  new  OaWnet,  but  ttiat  be  would  make 

From  Oaiau  direct 6TO,ooo      "  use  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  by  con- 

From  Gaiau,  by  way  of  SuUna^ 4^,000      *'  vening  the  Legislature  for  an  extra  session  on 

From  the  BmaUerDanubian  ports JBSfiOO  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^      ^^  ^^  expiration  of  the 

Total 4,688^000  quarters,  le^lative  period,  new  elections  were  ordered, 

representingan  aggregate  value  of  $26,920,000.  which  resulted  largely  in  favor  of  the  oppo- 

In  1868,  1,201  vessels  entered  Galati^  having  sition  party  and  the  red  republicans,  and  gave 

an  aggregate  of  264,087  tons;  1,264  vessels  the  sigual  for  an  insurrectionary  movement  and 

cleared,  having  an  aggregate  of  298,886  tons,  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Prince  Charles 

At  Bralla,  2,699  vessels  were  entered  (471,425  and  all  the  foreigners  in  the  country.    The 

tons) ;    2,650  vessels  cleared  (448,812  tons),  movement  was  suppressed  while  yet  in  its  in- 

Length  of  railroads  in  operation,  July,  1870,  cipiency,  owing  to  the  prompt  and  energetic 
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action  of  the  Goyemment,  although  the  insnr- 
rection  was  found  to  have  ramifications  all 
over  the  country. 

The  regular  session  of  the  Le^slature  was 
opened  bj  Prince  Oharles  on  the  27th  of  No- 
vember. In  a  speech  from  the  throne,  the 
Prince  congratulated  the  representatives  of 
the  people  that  Roumania,  in  the  midst  of  a 
European  war  of  stupendous  magnitude,  had 
been  in  a  position  to  remain  true  to  her  inter- 
national treaties,  and  had  continued  in  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  the  Sublime  Porte 
and  the  other  European  powers.  As  a  proof 
of  these  good  relations,  he  pointed  to  the 
willingness  of,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment to  enter  into  a  special  convention  for  the 
regulation  of  consular  jurisdiction,  and  for  a 
complete  reform  of  the  juridical  and  adminis- 
trative relations  between  the  two  countries. 
He  alluded  to  the  necessity  of  a  law  for  the 


consolidation  of  the  floating  debt  of  $7,560,- 
000,  and  said  that  the  anticipated  deficit  in  the 
budget  for  1870  ($2,854,400)  would  be  greaHy 
dimmished,  if  not  covered  altogether,  by  ex- 
traordinary sources  of  revenue,  although  the 
budget  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  an- 
nuities on  the  railroad  debt.  As  regards  the 
latter,  the  Prince  remarked  that  the  line  from 
Roman  to  Luceava  and  Jassy  had  just  been 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  while  the  one  from 
Roman  to  Gtdatz  and  Bucharest  would  soon 
be  opened. 

RUSSIA,  an  empire  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Emperor,  Alexander  IL,  bom  April  17  (new 
style,  April  29),  1818;  succeeded  his  father, 
Nicholas,  February  18  (March  2),  1855.  Heir- 
apparent^  Grand-duke  Alexander,  bom  Feb- 
ruary 26  (March  10),  1845.  According  to  the 
census  of  1864,  the  area  and  population  of  the 
various  provinces  were  estimated  as  follows: 


PROVINCES. 


I.   BUSSIA  IN  EUBOPE. 

Groat  RaBsla 

LittteBiiMU 

EaBtRoasla 

SoDth  RoBsUb 

West  Ruftia 

Baltic  ProTlncea 


Russia  In  Europe. 

Nora  Zembia 

Seaof  AxoT 

Ladoga  Sea 


Total  area  of  Russia  in  Europe. 


II.   0AUCA8TJS. 


Clscaneasia.... 
Transcaacaela. 


Total 


UI.  SIBERIA  AUTD  OEKTBAL  ASIA. 
BIflTIUOTB  AKD  FBOTIHCBS. 


Tobolsk. 

Tomsk 

Teneseisk 

Irkntsk 

Toorklstan 

Yakutsk 

Transbaikalia , 

Amoor 

Littoral  ProTlnces 

Province  of  the  Ural  Moantains. 

Targai 

AkmoUinsk 

fiomlpalatinsk 


Total 


Sqoart  MIIml 


837,686 
80,101 
689,247 
151,643 
161,0S7 
64,SS8 


1,888,980 

44,686 

18,657 

7,061 


1,880,884 


86,080 
88,601 


169,611 


8,488,886 


1,618,468 
818,818 
109,046 
718,419 

786,645 


6,839.611 


Total  PopoUtloB. 


88,864.660 
7,001,886 

14,848,613 
6,117,700 
0,030,077 
9,066,438 


61,388,808 


1,803,868 
8,116,164 


4,607,646 


1,106,647 

716,CT6 

888,014 

866,810 

1,000,000 

888,000 

863,684 

18,854 

86,663 

1,800,000 


6,441,178 


UUm. 


11,168.869 
8,466.636 
6,766,686 
8,639,636 
4,608,877 
1,634,897 


80,063,790 


644,876 


169,866 
198,189 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

116,749 

179,785 

81,035 


11,098391 
8,635,809 
7,148,017 
3,478,076 
4,617,800 
1,461,^6 


80,836,518 


660,771 
853,007 
158,168 
173,631 

111.811 

173,700 

14,648 


NfcoTFi 
to  1,000 


1,047 
1,080 
1,063 


1,008 

066 


V 


1,089 
976 
918 
894 


078 


The  total  area  and  population  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  inclusive  of  Poland  and  Finland,  are  as 
follows : 


PROVINCSS. 

SquTO  Mllw. 

laliAHtaiita. 

In  Barope,  Russia  Proper 
Polana 

1,889,884 

49,197 

146,817 

169,611 

5,889,611 

61,888,806 
6,880,000 

Finland 

1,840,000 

In  Asia,  Cancasos 

Siberia  and  Central  Asia 

4,607;,646 
5,441,178 

Total 

8,063,970 

78,881,083 

The  mi^joritj  of  the  inhahitants  belong  to  the 
Orthodox  Oriental  (Greek)  Church.   A  number 


of  sects  have  branched  off  from  this  church, 
and  are  designated  by  the  collective  name  of 
Raskolniks.  According  to  the  official  pub- 
lications, the  population  connected  with  uiem 
does  not  number  more  than  800,000  souls; 
bnt  foreign  writers  on  Russia  claim  for  them 
a  population  of  five  or  even  of  fifteen  mill- 
ions. (For  full  information  on  these  sects, 
966  American  Afkual  Otolopjedia  for  1869, 
article  Greek  Ohuroh.)  The  following  ta- 
ble exhibits  the  ecclesiastical  statistics  of 
all  the  divisions  of  the  Bussian  Empire  in 
Europe. 
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PROVINCES. 

Orthodox  Greek  Chnrch 

SoakolnikB 

Soman  Catholics. , 

ArmeDlans  

Protestants 

Jews 

Mohammedans 

Heathens 

Total 


RttHto  in  Enropt. 

Par  otnt. 

61,117,971 

84.1 

801,745 

1.8 

2,840,708 

4.7 

84,688 

•  •  •  • 

2;088,lfia 

8.4 

1,681,766 

2.7 

2,091,861 

8.4 

200,264 

0.8 

60,800,000 

100 

PnUnd. 


260,000 
8,916,000 

«  •  •  •  ■  • 

985.000 

645,000 

2,000 


6,097,000 


Pur  tni. 


4.9 
76.8 

•  •  •  • 

6.6 
12.6 


Ffailaad. 


42,000 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

i,6o6,b()() 


100     I    1,842,000 


PerecDt 


2.8 


97.7 


100 


The  figures  for  RnsBia  proper  in  Eorope  are  Busne,  Paris,  1867.  The  following  tahle  corn- 
taken  from  the  statistical  year-book  of  the  pris^  all  the  goyemment  districts  in  which  the 
Russian  Empire ;  th4>6e  for  Poland  from  the  Gatholics,  Protestants,  and  Israelites,  make  up 
Aperfu  statutiqufi  des  forcM  produetiTet  de  la  more  thaa  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population : 


DISTRICTS. 


Bessarabia 

Kherson 

Coorland. 

Bstfaonia 

Orodno 

KleT 

Koyno 

LlTonla 

Minsk 

Moheelev 

Podolla 

Poltava 

St  BetershnrK. 

Samara 

SaratoT 

Tanria 

TchemlgoY.... 

Vilna.Tr. 

Vitebsk 

Volhynia 

Tekaterinoslay 


CATHOLICS. 

PBOTSSTANTS. 

ISBAEUTES. 

Ptr  ent. 

P«rc«Bt. 

PWMHt. 

Nwnbor. 

of 

K  amber. 

of 

Nunber. 

Of 

popalA'a. 

popqla'n. 

popolA*!!. 

6,514 

0.6 

29,787 

2.9 

98,690 

9.1 

88,072 

2.6 

82,7W 

2.6 

114,B40 

8.6 

61,946 

9.0 

479,660 

82.3 

88,707 

5.9 

1,259 

0.4 

297,618 

95.1 

476 

0.1 

266,606 

29.7 

7,869 

0.8 

99,478 

11.1 

86,722 

4A 

2,674 

0.1 

260,804  ' 

12.5 

874,831 

88.2 

88,062 

8.1 

111,214 

10.6 

6,928 

0.0 

746,654 

80.7 

1,221 

0.1 

186,880 

18.6 

1,860 

0.1 

97.830 

9.8 

87,008 

4.0 

625 

•  ■  • 

122,662 

18.8 

227,180 

12.2 

1,996 

0.1 

205,165 

10.9 

1,620 

0.1 

1,274 

0.1 

89,008 

2.0 

22,808 

1.9 

161,771 

14.6 

8,618 

0.8 

84,688 

2.0 

85,901 

5.1 

891 

•  •    k 

26,706 

1.6 

97,100 

6.7 

68 

11,868 

1.9 

64,608 

10.6 

14,888 

2.8 

2,023 

0.1 

2,178 

0.1 

86,714 

2.6 

668,800 

61,0 

1,879 

0.2 

104,007 

11.6 

206,881 

26.6 

12,848 

1.6 

70,620 

9.1 

168,084 

10.2 

5,874 

0.4 

194,808 

12.2 

6,024 

0.7 

.     «,89« 

1.9 

26,817 

2.2 

Of  the  Armenians,  the  greatest  number  live  Bessarabia,  2,187.  The  number  of  Mohamme- 
in^e following  four  districts:  Yekaterinoslav,  dans  and  heathens  in  the  several  provinces  is 
21,120 ;  Astrakhan,  6,251 ;  Tauria,  4,773 ;  and  .  as  follows : 


DisraicTS. 

HmUmbs. 

DISTRICTS. 

Mobmmaodaat. 

HMtlMnt. 

iTFAVlDim?                   .*    . A.. 

911,696 
487,978 
176,229 
96,672 
92,821 
87,472 
86,119 
68,968 

67,040 
9,280 
4,861 

•  •  •  • 

66 

10,221 

10,181 

148 

Pensa 

49,687 

88,216 

20,204 

16,126 

6,070 

2,595 

2,222 

146 

Kasan 

NIzhnee-Novgorod 

Astrakhan 

Samara 

76,886 

Tanria 

Tambov 

Simbirsk            

Viatka 

Hlnsk 

Perm 

Vlhia 

Saratov 

Cossacks  of  the  Don 

21,885 

The  population  of  the  Caucasus  and  of  Si-    Protestant  population  living  chiefly  in  several 
beria  is  divided  into  the  following  creeds  (the    German  colonies) : 


CREEDS. 


Greek-Orthodox. 

Sectarians 

Gregorians 

Armenians 

Catholics 

Protestants 


Christians 


Mohammedans. 

Jews 

Heathens ...... 


Total. 


CIS- 


868.877 
29,096 
20,808 

■  •  •  • 

2,269 

8,114 

928,684 

466,714 

2,854 

10,874 


TBAKS- 


961,470 

29,584 

620.602 

18,722 

7,771 

7,088 

1,540,182 

1,407,806 
19,822 


TotaL 


1,829,847 
68,662 
641,405 
18,722 
10.083 
10,147 

2,468,836 

1,964,620 
21,676 
14,764 


Pwont 


41.1 
18 

12.2 
0.8 

a2 

0.2 
65i8 

48.9 
0.5 
0.8 

loo 
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Totel. 


[    2,781,000 


11,000 
4,000 

2,747,000 

1,600,000 
8,000 

280.000 


FarecBt. 


69.0 


0.2 
0.1 

6o!i 

84.6 
0.9 
6.0 

"iM 


The  population  of  the  Bassian  Empire  is  composed  of  the  following  nationalities : 
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MATIOirAUni& 


BaMiaDB . . . . 

Poles 

Tartan 

Finns 

LlthoAnUns . 

Jews 

Oermnns  . . . . 
Georgians... 
drcassians.. 
Roomantans. 
Armenians . . 
Mongolians.. 

SwMes 

Oreeks 

Balffarlans... 
Serrlans 


68,470,000 

4,860,000 

4,780,000 

4,680,000 

9,490,000 

9,990,000 

880,000 

800,000 

800,000 

780,000 

640,000 

600,000 

160,000 

60,000) 

41,000  V 

80,000) 


69.4 
6.8 
6.9 
6.0 
8.1 
8.0 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
0.7 
0.6 
0.9 

0.9 


Direct  taxes 

Indirect  taxes 

BeTenae  tmm  the  mines, mint,  poetal  serrice, 
and  the  telegraph  lines 

State  domains 

DiTers  reoelpti 

Herenae  fkom  Poland  not  Included  in  the  bod- 
get  of  the  Ministry  of  State 

Berenne  fkom  Transcaucasia 


919,856,811 

61,19B,SR 

166,aBI 
5,661,884 


Total  ordinary  lerenne 440,8TI,41B 


Balances  of  credit  accordli^  to  the  Budget  of 
1968  ••*•................«•......., 

Special  Budget 

iSktFBoidinary  rereane  to  be  applied  to  laii* 
road  and  harbor  constructions 


9,0e8,BBI 
16,]ffr/D6 

11,110,90 


Tho  imperial  Rnssian  Geographical  Society 
made,  in  1869,  the  following  report'  concern- 
ing the  nationality  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Cancastis : 


Total  extraordinary  rerenue. . 

Total  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 
Less  aboTe  sum  Ibr  railroads  and  harboTB. 


«I8,TM,818 
11,110,948 


KATIONALrmSL 

Russians 

Qeofgians 

Armenians 

Oreeks 

Oennans 

Jews. 

Tartars 

Mountaineers 

Oahaucks,     Noga! 
ans,    and    ouier 
nomads 

Others 


Total. 


OlMMMib. 

867,681 

67,699 

■  •  •  • 

869,810 

90,808 

640,081 

9,970 

887 

3,114 

6,886 

9,864 

10,899 

•  •  •  ■ 

977,191 

411,081 

486,914 

00,189 

91,496 

4,547 

149,000 

1,899,889 

8,116,174 

ToUL 


(,910 

869,810 

661,784 

8,667 

0,649 

91,676 

077,191 

897,946 


111,678 
146,607 

4,607,686 


Net 466,618,015 

The  expenditures  for  1870  were  fixed  at 
476,728,818  rabies,  as  follows :  Ordinary  ex- 
penditures, 446,461,070  rabies;  discount  on 
budget  of  revenue,  8,000,000  rubles;  special 
budget,  27,267.248  rabies.  Deficit  for  1870, 
11,110,248  rabies.  The  public  dei>t,  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1869,  summed  up : 


Russian  State  debt  proper 2,008,484460 

Debt  of  the  Kingdom  or  Pobmd,  assumed  Inr 
Bnssla 44,90U« 


The  867,681  Russians  in  Ciscaucasia  do  not 
include  the  regular  military  force  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Kuban  and  Ter,  while  the  67,529 
Russians  in  Transcaucasia  are  exclus ive  of  the 
army  in  Daghestan  and  of  the  inhabitants  of 
PetroTsk.  The  largest  cities  of  Russia,  in  1866, 
were:  St.  Petersburg,  667,026  inhabitants; 
Moscow,  868,108;  Warsaw,  180,657;  Odessa, 
119,876;  Riga  (1867),  102.04S;  Kishiney,  94,- 
768;  Saratov,  85,670;  Vilna,  78,902;  Kazan, 
71,886;  Kiev,  70.820;  Nikohuev,  64,406; 
Kharkov,  59,978;  Toola,  56,496;  Berditechev, 
54,655. 

The  Russian  possessions  in  Toorkistan  are 
now  divided  into  two  provinces  and  twelve 
districts,  as  follows : 


Total 

From  which  must  be  deducted 

for  advances  made  to  lailroad 

companies 80,146,867 

For  aaranoes  made  to  various 

corpontions,  cities,  etc 98,799,461 


9,017,686,819 


108,8Pn,>t8 


SqwnmllM. 

iBlubltaaU. 

L  FBovnroi  of  8tb  Dabta. 

District  of  Kssaly 

34,017 
89,970 

61,668 

89,064 

18,984 

8,989 

5,698 

00,000 

**         Petrovslqr 

"         Toorkistan  and 
Tchimkend.. 

Aiillo4tta, 

"         Tashkend 

"          Khojend 

"          Disach 

185,000. 

85,000 
55,000 
166,000 
80,000 
70,000 

Total 

n.  PbOTIXOI  or  SBMIBXTOHIirSK. 

District  of  Tokmak 

Jssyk-kuL 

"         Yiemoyee 

"         Kopal.; 

186,668 

98,977 
18,079 
44,010 
18.189 
98,709 

675,000 

80,000 
45,000 

195,000 
40,000 
86,000 

Sergiopol 

Total 

189,918 

896,000 

Actual  debt l,94a,814,5M 

The  Bank  of  Russia  is  exclusively  a  state  in- 
stitution, and  its  assets  and  liahilities  onght  to 
figure  in  the  budget  of  the  empire.  The  assets 
.of  the  bank  are  known  to  be  verj  small,  while 
its  liabilities  are  in  a  highly-complicated  con- 
dition, its  floating  debt  having  been  estimated 
at  1,179,000,000  rubles,  while  the  assets  did 
not  exceed  289,000,000.  Thus,  in  omntning 
the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  the 
state  would  increase  its  debt  by  890,000,000, 
which  would  make  a  grand  total  of  indebted- 
ness of  2.888,814^504  rubles.  Besides,  there  is 
a  third  class  of  debts,  resulting  from  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  serfs,  and  from  the  transfer  of 
land  to  them.  From  October  27,  1861,  till 
January  1, 1869,  the  total  advances  made  to 
the  Government  for  that  purpose,  by  moneyed 
institutions,  amounted  to  477,096,972  rublea, 
of  which  225,271,260  rubles  were  retained  by 
these  institutions  for  commissions  and  for  pay- 
meat  of  mortgage  on  the  land.  For  the  remain- 
ing 251,825,712  rubles,  the  state  emitted  the 
foUowing  securities: 


According  to  an  official  publication  of  Janu- 
ary 25,  1870,  the  revenue  of  the  empire,  for 
the  year  1870,  was  estunated  as  follows: 


Certifleates  of  release. 91.886,070 

Five  and  a  half  per  cent  rents,  for  a  capital  of  106,764,816 
Notes  of  the  Bank  hearing  flre  per  cent 

interest fl9,497J60 

Paidin  cash 1,997,977 

Total 961,895,719 

For  these  securities  the  state  is  likewise  re- 
sponsible, although  the  emancipated  serfs  are 
held  to  pay  the  interest  and  amortization  rates. 
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The  army  of  Rassia  has  nndergone  a  thor- 
ough transformation  daring  the  last  ten  years, 
and  its  new  organisation  may  now  he  consid- 
ered complete.  The  entire  male  population  is 
liable  to  military  service,  the  privileged  classes 
excepted.  It  would  he  erroneons  to  suppose, 
however,  that  every  able-bodied  young  man, 
after  reaching  the  age  prescribed,  is  drawn 
into  the  army.  Each  military  district  has  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  a 
yewiy  quota  of  young  men  (4  in  every  1,000 
inhabitants  belonging  to  the  classes  liable  to 
military  service),  so  that  a  district  containing 
25,000  inhabitants  of  these  classes,  has  to  ftir- 
nish  100  recruits  every  year,  and  60  men  for 
the  reserve.  If,  however,  the  district  is  rich, 
the^community  has  the  option  of  paying  in 
money  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  contingent, 
while  every  one  of  those  designated  for  or  al-* 
ready  enlisted  in  the  army  can  obtain  his  re- 
lease, by  either  paying  a  stipulated  sum  of 
money,  or  by  furnishing  a  substitute.  The 
consequence  of  these  exemptions  is,  that  not 
more  than  about  100,000  men  are  annually 
drawn  into  the  army.  The  time  of  service  is 
nominally  15  years,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  volunteers  and  substitutes,  there  is  now 
hardly  one  soldier  in  the  army  who  has  served 
over  seven  years.  The  army  consists  of  regu- 
lar troops,  troops  of  the  reserve,  local,  and 
irregular  troops.  The  regular  field  army  is 
composed  of  12  regiments  of  infantry  of  the 
Guards,  16  regiments  of  grenadiers,  and  160 
regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line.  The  cavalry 
has  10  divisions,  of  which  2  divisions,  of  5 
regiments  each,  belong  to  the  Guards ;  the 
cavalry  of  the  line  has  8  divisions,  with  46 
reg^ents.  The  artillery  consists  of  47  brigades 
of  foot-artillery,  and  of  7  brigades  of  horse- 
artillery.  Of  the  foot-artillery,  each  division 
of  infantry  has  1  brigade  annexed  to  it.  The 
corps  of  engineers  has  5  brigades  of  sappers 
and  miners,  composed  of  11  battalions  of  sap- 
pers and  miners  and  4  half-battalions  of  pon- 
toniers.  The  infantry  of  the  irregular  army 
is  doing  service  exclusively  in  Asia,  and  could 
hardly  ever  become  available  in  a  European 
war,  on  account  of  the  want  of  proper  means 
of  transportation.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  cavalry  of  the  irregular  army,  with  the 
exception  of  64  regiments  of  Cossacks  of  the 
Don,  which  are  therefore  counted  with  the 
regular  field  army.  The  latter,  when  on  the 
war  footing,  comprises : 

610  battalions  of  inflin  try  and  riflemen 604,000 

894  sqaadrona  of  cavalry 84,000 

168  batteriM  of  artillery 89,000 

Ck)rp8orenglneen 15,000 

ToUl 6I»,000 

To  these  mnst  be  added  the  army  of  First  Be- 
serre,  comprlstaiff: 

Troops  of  the  line 191,S31 

Garrison  reeiments S8,470 

Garrison  battalions 89,863 

-   )445Q8 
The  army  of  the  Second  Beserve,  com- 
prising troops  of  all  arms 109,880 

ToUl 1,185,948 


The  above-mentioned  batteries  of  urtiUery 
consist  of  1,804  guns. 

Among  the  irregular  troops  of  Russia  the 
most  important  are  the  Cossacks.  The  coun- 
try of  the  Don  Cossacks  contains  from  600,000 
to  700,000  inhabitants.  In  case  of  necessity, 
every  Cossack,  from  15  to  60  years,  is  bound 
to  render  military  service.  The  usual  regular 
military  force,  however,  consists  of  54  cavalry 
regiments,  each  numbering  1,044  men,  making 
a  total  of  56,876.  The  Cossacks  are  reckonec^ 
in  round  numbers,  as  follows : 


Hmi». 

InmillU'yMrriee 

On  the  Black  Sea 

Great  Rassian  Oossacks  on 

the  Caucasian  Line 

Don  Oossacks 

1^,000 

150.000 

440,060 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 

18,000 

18,000 
66,000 

Ural  Cossacks 

8,000 

Orenbarir  Cossacks 

10,000 

Siberian  OosMicks .......... 

9,000 

ToUl 

875,000 

1SO,000 

The  Cossacks  are  a  race  of  free  men,  neither 
serfage  nor  any  other  dependence  upon  the 
land  exists  among  them.  The  entire  territory 
belongs  to  the  Cossack  commune,  and  every 
individual  has  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the 
land,  together  wiui  the  pastures,  hunting- 
grounds,  and  fisheries.  The  Cossacks  pay  no 
taxes  to  the  Government,  but  in  lieu  of  this 
they  are  bound  to  perform  military  service. 

The  Bussian  fleet  consists  of  two  great  divi- 
sions—the fleet  of  the  Baltic  and  that  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Each  of  these  two  fleets  is  again 
subdivided  into  sections,  of  which  three  are  in 
or  near  the  Baltic,  and  three  in  or  near  the 
Black  Sea,  to  which  must  be  added  the  small 
squadrons  of  galleys,  gunboats,  and  similar 
vessels. 

According  to  an  ofScial  report,  the  Bussian 
fleet  consisted,  in  1869,  of  290  steamers,  hav- 
inff  88,000  horse-power,  with  2,206  guns,  be- 
sides 29  sailing-vessels,  with  65  guns.  The 
greater  and  more  formidable  part  of  this  navy 
was  stationed  in  the  Baltic.  The  Black  Sea 
fleet  numbered  48 ;  the  Caspian,  89 ;  the  Sibe- 
rian or  Pacific,  80;  and  the  Lake  Aral  or 
Toorkistan  squadron,  11  vessels.  The  rest  of 
the  ships  were  either  stationed  at  Kronstadt 
or  engaged  in  cruising  in  European  waters. 
All  these  ships  are  of  iron.  At  the  beginning 
of  1868,  the  Imperial  Navy  was  manned  by 
60,280  sailors  and  marines,  under  the  com- 
mand of  8,791  ofBcers,  among  whom  are  119 
admirals  and  generals. 

The  army  budget  estimates  the  expenditures 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  in  1870,  at 
$102,810,000.* 

The  length  of  railroads  in  operation,  on 
March  1. 1870,  amounted  to  5,878  miles.  Up 
to  October  1,  1870,  808  miles  additional  had 
been  completed  and  Uirown  open  to  the  public, 
making  the  total  length  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion 5,676  miles.  The  experience  gained  by  the 

•  For  statistics  of  tbe  commerce,  moTement  of  shipping, 
'etc,  tee  AjamoAX  Amnux*  Ctclofjbdia  for  1869. 
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Russian  Government  during  the  Orimean  War,  loons,  where  brand/  is  also  sold  at  retail.  The 
when  it  was  unable  to  transport  the  mili-  consequences  of  this  immoderate  use  of  alco- 
tATj  forces  of  the  empire  to  the  seat  of  war,  holic  liquors  are  seen  in  various  forms  of  dis- 
for  want  of  ridlway  communication,  has  not  ease,  but  above  all  in  the  dreadful  increase  of 
failed  to  impress  the  present  Emperor  with  delirium  tremens.  The  (Government  was  well 
the  paramount  importance  of  such  means  of  aware  of  the  iigurious  influence  exercised  bj 
transportation,  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  this  steady  increase  of  intemperance,  and  van- 
time  of  war.  When  he  ascended  the  throne,  ous  measures  were  proposed  for  the  abatement 
in  1855,  Russia  possessed  a  length  of  only  of  the  evil ;  but  the  only  one  which  found  fiivor 
3,145  versts  or  1,487  miles  of  railroad,  the  with  the  Minister  of  Finance  was  the  increase 
chief  lines  being  the  short  road  from  St.  Peters-  of  the  license-fee  for  retail  liquor-stores  by  50 
barg  to  the  imperial  residence,  Tsarskoe-Selo,  per  cent. 

opened  in  1888 ;  the  road  between  Warsaw       M.  Skalkowski,  of  St  Petersburg,  published 

and  Gramoa,  opened  in  1848;  and  the  Kicold  a  highly-interesting  statistical  pamphlet   on 

road  between  St  Petersburg    and  Moscow,  the  mining  industry  of  Russia,  and  on  the 

Since  then,  considerable  activity  has  been  dis-  production  of  the  mines,  in  1868.    He  states 

played,  and  a  plan  for  an  extensive  net- work  that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  gold  obtained 

of  railroads  has  been  prepared  by  imperial  from  the  Russian  mines  was  68,440  pounds; 

command.   A  recent  decree  of  the  Ozar  orders  of  raw  platina,  4,880  pounds;  of  argenti£er- 

that  ** every  year  500   versts   of  strategical  ous  ore,  114,297,440  pounds;  of  oopper-ofre, 

roads  shall  be  built."  The  railroad  connection  821,886,120  pounds;  of  iron-ore,  1,615,600,000 

between  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Odessa,  pounds;  of  rock-salt,  1,101,286,000  pounds;  of 

has  been  recently  completed  by  two  different  naphtha,  70,159,860  pounds;    of  salt,  1,47S,- 

routes,  while  an  important  military  road  is  707,840  pounds.    The  iron-ore  prodnoed  72,- 

soon  to  connect  Moscow  and  Sevastopol.    The  501,760  pounde  of  cast-iron  and  mannfactnred 

northern  seaports  and  fortlfloations  nave  also  articles  of  cast-iron;  420,554,400  pounds  of 

been  connected  by  railroads  with  the  inland  iron  bars  and  rails ;   125,480,000  poonds  of  flat 

provinces.  iron  bars;  and  18,443,400  pounds  of  Tftrious 

The  budget  of  the  postal  administration,  for  iron  manufactured  articles.    The  total  yalue 

1868,  reports  the  total  revenue  ^t  7,958,214  of  the  products  of  the  mines,  during  the  year, 

rubles;  expenditure,  4,289,894  rubles;  showing  was  estimated  at  $89,000,000;    exdumve  of 

a  surplus  of  revenue  of  8,718,820  rubles.  iN'um-  the  value  of  zinc  and  other  ores  of  which  no 

ber  of  post-offices,  2,451.   On  January  1, 1869,  reliable  information  could  be  obtained.    M. 

the  telegraph-lines  in  operation  had  an  aggre-  Skalkowski  states  that  the  production  of  gold 

gate  length  of  25,158  miles;  length  of  wire,  is  increasing  from  year  to  year,  while  ^ver 

48^977  miles.  becomes  more  scarce,  as  the  principal  mines 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  dbtillation  of  in  the  Altai  Mountains  have  been  exhausted, 

spirituous  liquors,  which  maybe   considered  The  copper-mines  are  worked  with  great  energy 

one  of  the  surest  indications  of  the  quantity  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  the  Kirgheez  monntains, 

consumed,  has  greatly  increased  durmg  the  while  those  in  the  Ural  are  comparativelj  neg- 

last  few  years.     In  1749,  the  total  revenue  lected  in  consequence  of  foreign  competition, 

from  that  source  amounted  to  $1,072,178 ;  in  The  production  of  iron  and  cast-iron  was  sta- 

1849  it  had  increased  to  $28,149,766,  while  in  tionary,  while  zinc  was  obtained  in  greater 

the  budget  of  1866  it  figures  with  the  enormous  abnndance  in  Poland. 

sum  of  $69,600,000.  This  increase  of  con-  During  the  year  1869  the  port  of  St  Peters- 
sumption  is  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  burg  was  open  to  navigation  from  April  18th 
slow  increase  of  the  population.  The  revenue  to  December  12th — 2,912  vessels  entered,  and 
derived  from  distillation  comprised  46  per  cent,  2,815  cleared.  The  arrivals  were  under  the 
or  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  income  of  the  following  flags:  British,  1,206;  Korth  German, 
state;  while  in  Austri^L  in  1869,  it  barely  589;  Dutch,  879;  Norwegian,  186;  Danish, 
reached  10  per  cent,  and  in  Prussia  somewhat  188;  Russian,  181 ;  Swedish,  141;  French,  69; 
less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  revenue.  Belgian,  10;  Italian,  9;  American,  8;  Austrian, 
As  the  above  flares  refer  to  Russia  in  Eu-  1.  There  were  872  arrivals  of  steamers,  S89 
rope  only,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  taxes  of  which  were  from  England.  The  value  of 
on  alcoholic  liquors  amount  to  1^^  for  each  imports,  according  to  official  report,  amounted 
inhabitant,  women  and  children  included.  The  to  116,444,587  rubles,  an  increase  over  1868  of 
consumption  of  brandy  is  much  larger  in  the  21,615,371  rubles.  The  principal  articles  of 
cities  than  among  the  rural  population.  The  import  and  their  relative  values  were :  Cotton, 
consumption  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  1869,  was  20,640,144  rubles;  iron,  14,428,288  rubles; 
26  gallons  for  each  inhabitant;  in  Moscow,  15  dye-stuffs,  4,816,834;  olive-oil,  8,708,405; 
gallons;  and  in  Orenbuiv,  the  inhabitants  of  indigo,  8,215,827;  coffee,  2,787,042;  wine  in 
which  city  are  considered  the  soberest  people  barrels,  2,202,202  rubles;  wool,  2,162,589; 
in  the  whole  Russian  Empire,  4  gallons.  The  tea,  1,968,187;  cast-iron,  1,908,512;  tobacco, 
number  of  liquor-stores,  where  brandy  is  sold  1,869,512;  woollen  manufactures,  1,684,657; 
by  iJie  gloss,  is  enormous,  1  to  every  293  in-  kerosene-oil,  1,182,883  rubles.  The  value  of 
habitants,  not  counting  the  beer  and  wine  sa-  the  articles  of  export  amounted  to  47,327,711 
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rubles,    the    principal    articles    being   com,  in  the  Baltic  provinces ;  for,  after  disregarding 

hemp,   tallow,   flax,    and   potash.    At  Riga,  the  rights  and   privileges   granted  to  these 

the  value  of  exports,  daring  1860,  amounted  provinces   hj  their  constitutions,  it  had  at 

to  80,677,011  rubles;   of  imports,  18,398,889  last  resolved  to  carry  through  the  complete 

rubles.     At  Pemaa,  the    value   of    exports  Russiflcation  of  the  German  schools  in  those 

amounted  to  2,610,289  rubles;    of  imports,  provinces.    A  correspondent  of  the  Augsburg 

149,234  rubles.    Of  the  smaller  ports  on  the  ^^^m^in^  2^{^un^  writes  from  Livonia,  under 

Baltic  and  of  those  on  the  Black  Sea,  no  re-  date  of  February  28th,  that  Governor  Gall±i 

liable  reports  were  furnished.  had  at  last  succeeded  in  causing  the  removal 

In  February,  Mr.  Burlingame  and  the  other  of  Count  Alexander  Keyserlingk,  for  many 

Chinese  ambassadors  had  their  first  audience  years  "  curator "  of  the  university  of  Dorpat, 

with  the  Czar,  to  whom  they  were  presented  and  one  of  the  warmest  friends  and  advo- 

by  Prince  Gortschakoff.    Mr.  Burlingame,  in-  cates  of  the  Gei-man  element  throughout  the 

troducing  his  fellow-ambassadors,  addressed  Baltic  provinces.  Under  his  administration,  the 

the  Emperor  as  follows :  number  of  German  schools  in  Livonia  had  in- 

8»»:  In  the  name  of  myself  and  mv  colleagues  I  creased  to  94,  of  which  4  were  gymnasia ;  8 

have  the  honor  to  present  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  district  schools ;  21  elementary  schools  for  boys, 

of  China  accrediting  us  to  yon,  and  expressing  wishes  and  6  district  schools;   20  grammar-schools; 

for  the  happiness  and  health  of  your  Majesty  and  of  and  86   elementary  schools  for  girls;  while 

iXJS?  PeJSSt^^^e'^t^  SLu  lfmffrt£j  sLlZ  th^re  were  only  4  schools  exclusively  Russian, 

of  your  able  representative  at  Peking,  General  Vlau-  H*®  successor  of  Count  JLeysernngk,  M.  Ger- 

goli,  whose  policy  of  equity  and  conciliation  con-  vais,adescendant  of  French  immigrant^,  is  rep- 

tributed  to  iniipire  China  with  the  wish  to  enter  into  resented  as  a  pliant  tool  in  the  interest  of  the 

S'dSiS;  tr&°"f«hrfri.°:4' «"l5lio"n'i  M<«cowite  element.    He  arrived  in  the  pror- 

between  Russia  and  China  which  have  existed  for  *^^®  ^^  February,  and  immediately  set  out  on 

three  centuries  may  be  perpetual.  a  tour  of  inspection,  enforcing  arbitrary  rules 

To  this  the  Emperor  replied:  f?^  regulations  which  must  ere  long  result  in 

_  .          ^,  ^   ^       ,  *^    ,                  ^j.    V  the  resignation  or  removal  of  all  the  German 

It  18  aoreeable  to  see  you  here,  for  yon  present  fresh  fft««"ho-r 

proofs  of  the  paoiflo  relations  waich  unite  Bussia  and  >'0»*5**6r8.       .,-,,_      .       t\«  ^  ^  «      .       ^v 

China,  and  which  the  negotiations  you  are  about  to  ^^  April,  the  l^stnonian  Diet,  following  tno 

enter  upon  will  draw  closer.  It  is  particularlv  agree-  example  of  the  Livonian  nobility,  sent  a  peti- 

able  to  see  the  interests  of  China  intrusted  to  the  tion  to  the  Emperor,  invoking   the   imperial 

citiien  of  a  state  especialJy  sympathetic  with  Eussia.  protection  for  the  provincial  and  national  rights 

The  embassy  was  received  with  all  the  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  endangered  and  disre- 
honors  accorded  to  diplomats  of  the  highest  garded  on  all  sides  by  Russian  governors  and 
rank.  Mr.  Burlingame  died  at  St.  Petersburg  officials.  The  petition  was  laid  aside,  not  being 
on  the  22d  of  February.  The  Russo-Chinese  considered  worthy  of  any  notice  in  St.  Peters- 
boundary  question  was  practically  settled,  and  burg. 

a  new  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  Serious  trouble  took  place  in  the  Polish 
empires  concluded  for  five  years.  The  new  provinces,  as  an  imperial  ukase  had  corn- 
treaty  is  intended  to  regulate  trade  on  the  manded  the  introduction  of  the  Russian  Ian- 
borders  of  the  two  empires,  and  its  chief  stipu-  guage  into  the  Catholic  churches,  and  the  trans- 
lation enacts  that  in  future  no  duties  shidl  be  lation  of  the  Catholic  ritual  into  Russian.'  At 
levied  for  a  distance  of  seven  miles  on  each  Yilna,  the  deacon  Piotrovitch  burned  the  im- 
side  of  the  Russo-Chinese  frontiers.  On  pass-  perial  ukase  in  the  presence  of  his  congrega- 
ing  this  distance  merchants  will  of  course  tion ;  he  then  made  an  allocution  to  his  parish- 
have  to  pay  the  legal  duties.  AH  the  ports  of  loners,  warning  them  of  the  approaching  dan- 
each  of  the  contracting  parties  are  also  opened  ger,  and  urging  them  to  oppose  any  infringe- 
to  the  vessels  of  the  other.  ment  upon  their  sacred  rights.    After  divine 

An  address  fi^om  the  Livonian  nobility  was  service,  he  was  conducted  home  by  an  immense 

presented  to  the  Emperor  in  April,  supplicating  concourse  of  people,  who  had  not  proceeded 

his  Mi^esty  to  allow  the  reintegration  of  the  far  when  they  were  attacked  by  a  battalion 

German  language  and  the  ftmdaraental  an  ton-  of  infantry  and  a  squadron  of  Cossacks.  About 

omy  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  that  province:  60  of  the  crowd  were  more  or  less  seriously 

A  deputation  of  three  members  proceeded  to  wounded,  when  the  rest  fled,  and  the  soldiers, 

the  capital  to  present  the  petition  to  the  Minis-  taking  charge  of  the  deacon,  conducted  him 

ter  of  the  Interior ;  but  the  next  day  received  to  prison. 

the  document  back,  with  an  intimation,  written  In  May  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  Kirgheez 

on  the  margin  by  the  hand  of  his  M^esty,  that  steppe  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Lake  Aral, 

he  was  inflexible  in  his  resolution  to  apply  to  and  a  body  of  5,000  Russian  troops  was  sent 

Livonia  the  laws  and  institutions  prevailing  in  from  Orenburg  to  the  river  Emba,  and  other 

the  rest  of  the  empire.    The  deputation  also  positions  in  the  Western  Steppe.    After  several 

received  an  order  to  quit  St.  Petersburg  at  once,  sanguinary  engagements  with  the  insurgents, 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  Russian  order  was  at  last  restored. 

Government  was  more  than  ever  intent  upon  In  order  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  de- 

the  complete  extirpation  of  the  German  element  velopment  of  the  natural  and  industrial  wealth 
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of  the  country,  a  grand  industrial  exhibition  the  Caspian  provinces  of  the  Persian  kingdom 

was  inaugurated  by  the  Ozar  at  St.  Petersburg  were  in  no  little  danger  of  being  annexed  to 

during  the  month  of  June.    One  of  the  impor-  the  Kussian  Empire,  from  which  they  were  re- 

tant  results  of  the  exhibition  was  a  conference  covered  by  Nadir  Shah,  in  the  middle  of  the 

of  manufacturers  and  merchants  from  all  parts  last  century.    Prof.  Hermann  Y &mb6ry,  who 

of  Russia,  who  held  daily  sessions  during  the  is  generally  regarded  in  the  literary  world  as 

time  of  Uie  exhibition,  at  which  many  vital  one  of  the  best  anthoiities  on  all  questions  on 

questions  of  Russian  trade,  commerce,  etc.,  Central  Asia,  published  an  interesting  article 

were  discussed  by  men  of  practical  information,  on  the  subject  in  the  periodical  Unsere  Zat 

The  relative  positions  of  Russia  and  Great  (Leipsio,  November  15,   1870),  in   wbioh  he 

Britain  in  Central  Asia  have  of  late  attracted  maintains  that  in  such  a  case  the  Oaspian  Sea 

more  than  ordinary  attention,  the  steady  ad-  would  become  politically  as  well  as  naturally  a 

vance  of  the  former,  and  the  consolidation  of  mare  elcmmim^  and  Russian  domination  woold 

her  power  within  the  territory  already  ao-  extend  in  a  direct,  unbroken  line  from  the  Black 

quired  or  made  tributary,  causing  no  little  un-  Sea  to  the  Hindoo*Eoosh,  from  Anapa  to  Merve, 

easiness  at  the  court  of  St.  James.    A  report  which  latter  place  is  only  five  days'  man^  from 

made  to  the  home  government  by  the  Earl  of  Herat.    The  true  purport  of  the  expedition,  he 

Mayo,  with  regard  to  the  mission  of  Mr.  For-  says,  is  obvious  enough.    Under  the  pretext  of 

syth  to  Tarkhand,  contains  the  following  signi-  opening  a  new  route  from  the  Caspian  to  the 

ficant  passage :  Oxus,  a  line  of  fortified  posts  or  caravanserais, 

However  willing  we  may  be  to  accept  the  assur-  as  they  will  probably  be  called,  will  be  estab- 
ances  made  to  Mr.  Forsyth  by  the  Government  of  St.  lished  across  the  desert,  with  the  result  of 
Petereburg  that  no  intention  or  desire  existed  on  the  curbing  the  Toorkoman  population  and  brininnc 
part  of  Russia  to  extend  her  mfluonce  beyond  the  .^  „„jfL  i.^^  ^r.^^,^^  ^pTiX»i,\«^  Tu^  i?n«otIi^ 
Dxus-at  least  for  the  present-it  would  be  the  height  **  ^^^^^  ^®  c^oi^it^A  of  Rossia.  The  RuBStans 
of  political  folly  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  she  already  possess  a  naval  station  in  tbo  Bay  of 
is  making  powerful  and  persistent  efforts  to  strengthen  Astrabao,  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  das- 
her position  within  the  limits  she  has^  for  the  mo-  plan,  at  the  month  of  the  Goorgaun* 

w  ^n"!l^H^YnS'^^.!J!^?;:f^f  K^  The  advances  made  by  the  Russians  towaid 

last  an  expedition,  supported  by  four  firuns,  and  van-  iru  ••!—       *.i_ji.t         v 

ously  estiSiated  at  frSm  1,600  to  8.000  men,  was  dis-  ^«f  ^6*^  ^^^^^  suspiciously  watched  by  Jacoob- 

patohed  from  Petro  vsk  v,  a  port  on  the  Caspian,  ninety  Bek,  the  present  ruler  of  that  country,  who  did 

or  a  hundred  miles  to  tne  north  of  Derbend,  to  Balkan  not  appear  to  be  anxious  to  enter  into  fnendly 

Bay,  on  the  southeastern  shore  of  that  sea.   The  little  relations  with  the  approaching  invader,  al- 

LTn^S  We^n^i^rrD^^^  though  he  was  aware  ?Lt  he  ^st  eventually 

about  the  construction  of  a  fort,  as  if  in  an  enemy's  8nare  the  fate  Of  the  Ameer  of  l5oknara.     The 

eountry.    As  a  matter  of  &ct,  Kizisuar,  or  Kizisoo.  latter,  after  applying  to  Russia  for  assistanoe 

OS  the  nlaee  is  variouslv  called,  appears  to  be  situated  against  Sheer  Aii  of  Afghanistan,  was  bo  in- 

in  a  debatable  land.    The  Persian  Government,  while  timidated  bv  the  nnexoAfitad  sneceM  of  th^ 

admitting  that  its  sway  over  the  Toorkomans  dwelling  ^JT  ^t/?.  *?  A  t..^    ^^T^  ^T^     L-.^ 

to  the  nSrth  of  the  Attruok  U  rather  nominal  thaS  ^^"^  ^^ .^^  protectors,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 

real,  nevertheless  insists  that  the  entire  tract  of  land  so  dreaded  a  revolt  of  his  own  subjects,  that 

lying  between  thut  river  and  the  Balkan  range  is  he  deemed  it  the  best  policy  to  surrender  un- 

Bubject  to  its  sovereignty,  and  that,  consequently,  the  conditionally.     The  Russians  did  not  hesitate  to 

forrTMsVostSo^^r^'nTenrtlSlrn^j:;:  t»keholdofthe^inist«tionofthe«Hmt^, 
emment.  In  tho  first  place,  it  is  stoutly  denied  that  *°^  ^^  make  their  vassal  leel  that  he  must  m 
the  establishment  at  Kizisuar  is  any  thing  more  than  every  respect  obey  the  will  of  the  Czar  of 
A  commercial  settlement— something,  in  short,  after  Russia.  The  power  of  Russia  in  Toorkistan 
tlie  manner  of  the  factories  established  in  olden  times  ^^s  more  and  more  consolidated,  and  the  con- 
by  tho  East  India  Company  on  tho  coasts  and  rivers  ^.4..  c^iT  "*^*/'  "^  ™*  "  .  \,  .  "^^  ^  j 
of  Hlndostan.  In  orcfer,  however,  to  protect  the  dition  of  the  country  had  materially  improved, 
peaceful  traders  against  the  attacks  of  Toorkoman  trade  and  commerce  being  m  a  noarishing 
marauders,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  throw  np  condition.  The  revenue  of  the  government 
some  banks  of  earth  and  mount  a  gun  at  each  angle.  amounted,  in  1869,  to  2,302,748  rubles ;  ©xpen- 

The  Russian  Government  intimated  that  the  dituro,  1,148,787  rubles.  A  great  many  snb- 
sole  object  of  the  expedition  was  simply  to  stantial  buildings  had  been  erected  by  th^ 
develop  the  trade  with  Central  Asia,  and  afford  Russians  at  Tasbkend,  the  capital  of  the  oonn- 
securityto  caravans  travelling  to  and  from  the  try,  new  streets  were  laid  out  according  to  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  the  Oxus.  This  new  route,  most  approved  plan,  and  many  other  improve- 
it  was  said,  had  become  indispensable,  as  the  ments  had  been  quietly  introduced.  As  the 
frequent  revolts  of  the  Kirgheez  tribes  had  Russians  were  tolerant  toward  the  Hohamme- 
made  the  old  lines  of  communication  across  dans,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  oountrr 
the  steppes  ftom  Orenburg  to  Khokan  and  showed  no  aversion  to  their  rule^  whioh  may 
from  Mingishiak  to  Khiva,  impracticable.  The  be  called  an  easy  one,  as  the  taxes  have  been 
only  means  ofopeningup  this  new  country  was  much  reduced,  and  are  not  levied  arbitrarily, 
by  securing  a  safe  basis  on  the  shores  of  the  Cas-  The  Russians  idso  opened  at  Tashkend  a  library 
plan  Sea,  and  by  encouraging  traders  to  venture  comprising  a  great  many  manuscripts  of  im- 
across  in  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  they  portance  forthehistoryof  Central  Asa.  Corn- 
would  receive  from  the  Russian  factory.  merce  was  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  eulkore 

G-rcat  fears  were  entertained  at  Teheran  that  of  cotton  was  extending  more  and  more.   The 
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quantitj  of  cotton  exported  from  Central  Asia  three  years,  a  BnfScient  number  of  steamers 

in  1869  was  eleven -times  as  large  as  in  1868 ;  and  barks  to  establish  a  regular  weekly  com- 

nearlj  all  the  cotton  raised  in  Toorkistan,  Kho-  raunication  between  the  falls  of   the   river 

kand,  Khiva,  and  Bokhara,  is  sold  to  Russian  Bigawat,  near  Khokand,  and  Kasalinsk,  their 

traders,  who  pay  partly  in  cash,  and  the  bal-  steamers  to  be  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fit 

anoe  in  cotton  or  woollen  goods.    The  quantity  them  for  carrying  armament,  like  the  steamers 

of  ootton  produced  in  I860  reached  120,000,-  on  the  AraL 

000  pounds.    The  cotton  raised  in  Toorkistan  In  the  German-French  War,  the  Emperor 

and  Bokhara  was  generally  of  excellent  quality  Alexander  strongly  sympathized  with    Ger- 

and  staple,  but  lost  much  of  its  intrinsic  yalue  many.    The  Russian  Government  also  availed 

by  the  want  of  proper  cleaning,  in  the  absence  itself  of  the  crippled  condition  of  France,  to 

of  the  machinery  used  in  other  countries  for  demand,  in  a  note,  addressed  to  the  other  great 

that  purpose.    These  machines  were  now  being  powers  of  Europe,  a  modification  of  the  Treaty 

imported  by  the  Russians.  of  Paris  of  1866.    The  demand  brought  on  a 

A  central  Asiatic  commercial  and  steamship  new  complication,  but  the  danger  of  another 

company  was  formed  in  June,  with  a  capital  of  Eastern  war  was  for  the  present  averted  by 

2,400, 000  rubles.    The  company  was  chartered  the  convocation  of  a  conference  at  Lond  on.  (<S!m 

on  condition  that  they  would  furnish,  within  Eastebst  Qitbstion.) 

S 

8ALNAVE,  Stlvaix,  late  President  of  President  Saget,  was  closely* followed  by  com- 
Hayti,  born  at  Cape  Haytien  in  1882 ;  executed,  bined  forces  under  General  Beigamin,  Secretary 
by  oMer  of  court-martial,  at  Port-au-Prince,  of  War,  General  Cabral,  and  General  Zamor, 
January  15, 1870.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  and  after  a  vigorous  pursuit  was  captured, 
common  soldier,  and  gradually  rose  to  the  brought  to  Port-au-Prince  on  the  15th  of  De- 
position of  captain  of  Cavalry  of  the  North,  cember,  and  on  the  same  day  tried,  condemned, 
which  position  he  retained  after  the  establish-  and  executed.  He  was  a  man  of  aecided  cour- 
ment  of  the  empire  under  Soulouque,  although  age,  and  met  his  fate  bravely, 
he  held  republican  principles.  When  on  the  SAN  DOMINGO,  or  the  Dominican  Repub- 
moming  of  December  22, 1858,  Geffrard  raised,  lie,  a  state  of  the  West  Indies,  comprising  the 
in  the  name  of  the  people,  the  standard  of  re-  eastern  portion  of  the  Island  of  Hayti.  Area, 
volt,  and  declared  for  a  republic,  the  Imperial  17,826  square  miles;  population,  186,500  (most- 
Guard  were  at  once  mustered  to  quell  what  ly  mulattoes  and  whites).  President,  in  1870, 
was  deemed  a  mad  enterprise.  Owing  to  the  Buenaventura  Baez.  The  revenue  and  ezp^n- 
influence  of  Salnave  the  whole  north  rallied  to  ditnre  amount  to  about  2,000,000  piastres.  Tbo 
the  cause  of  Geffrard,  and  Anally  the  empire  value  of  imports,  in  1867,  was  estimated  at 
was  overthrown  and  a  republic  established.  $520,000;  exports,  $690,000.  The  principal 
Geffrard,  being  a  vain,  ambitious  man,  used  little  articles  of  export  were  tobacco,  guano,  coffee, 
discretion  in  rewarding  those  who  espoused  leather,  wax,  gold,  silver,  sugar,  and  logwood, 
his  cause,  and,  among  others,  conferred  the  Durmg  1869,  91  vessels,  of  14,199  tons,  were 
position  and  title  of  major  in  the  army  upon  cleared  at  Porto  Plata.  A  national  bank  was 
Salnave,  to  whose  bravery,  energy,  and  per-  chartered  by  the  Baez  government.  The  stock- 
sistency,  he  actually  owed  his  high  position,  holders  are  New- York  capitalists,  who  bought 
Soon  there  came  another  call  for  his  services,  up  the  bonds  of  the  Dominican  Republic  at 
Spain,  having  taken  advantage  of  the  civil  war  twenty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  deposited  them 
in  this  country,  sent  a  strong  force,  i^nd  de-  in  the  Treasury  as  security  for  the  notes  is- 
clared  the  annexation  of  the  Dominican  portion  sued. 

of  the  island,  and  reestablished  it  once  more  as  The  negotiations  between  the  President  of  th  e 
a  colony.  Salnave  entered  warmly  into  the  United  States  and  San  Domingo,  relative  to 
conflict  against  the  invaders,  and  to  his  efforts,  the  annexation  of  San  Domingo  to  the  United 
more  than  any  one  person,  was  due  the  credit  States,  which  were  beguil  in  1869,  were  con- 
of  their  expulsion.  Feeling  aggrieved  by  the  tinned  in  1870.  The  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Sec- 
action  of  President  Geflarard  in  regard  to  retary  of  State,  in  a  letter  to  President  Grant, 
General  Oge  Longnefosse,  he  commenced  a  dated  January  16, 1871,  gives  the  following  de- 
revolutionary  movement,  which  resulted  in  tails  of  these  negotiations:  OnJune2,1869,Pre- 
Geffrard  flying  from  the  country  in  March,  sident  Grant  appointedMr.  Benjamin  S.Hunt,  of 
1867,  and  Salnave  being  prodaimed  President.  Philadelphia,  a  special  agent  to  obtain  trust- 
The  republic  continued  in  a  disturbed  condi-  worthy  information  concerning  the  Dominican 
tion,  and  in  November,  1869,  insurgents  in  Republic.  Mr.  Hunt  accepted  the  appointment, 
the  south  proclaimed  General  Domingue  Presi-  and  was  making  preparations  for  his  departure, 
dent,  and  those  in  the  north  General  Saget.  when  a  serious  illness  compelled  him  to  resign 
These  movements  resulted  in  the  flight  of  Sal-  his  appointment.  On  July  18th,  General  Bab- 
nave,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Provisional  cock,  who  was  employed  in  the  executive  office, 
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was  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Hunt  instructed  to  pro-  Shall  we  reAise  them  t    1  have  information,  which  I 

oeed  to  San  Domingo  on  the  same  mission,  and  helieve  reliablo,  that  a  Enfopean  power  atanda  nmdy 

sailedfrom  New  York  about  fonr  days  after  re-  Btv*Vonflf^SfiS?;2h/?.«    °x^i^^ 

..       ■L.j.A      i.«             TT         i-«A        ^  ^^7  wonOi  u  reiuaea  by  ua.    With  what  graoe  can  vc 

cemng  his  instructions.      Upon  his  return  to  prevent  a  foreign  power  from  attemptiM  toaccme 

Washington,  General  Babcook  made  a  verbal  re-  the  prise  t 

port  favorable  to  the  project  of  annexation.   He  ^^  aoquiaition  of  San  Domingo  is  deeirable  be- 

was,  therefore,  directed  to  return  to  San  Domin-  ^J^®  ^  I^^^PT'JJ^  ^**^''5'*i.  H*?J"™*°^  ^ 

.JTi,^  ^^A^»  *^  ^lA -kf-m  i?.«^««^*.^  IT  -D^-«,  4."u«  entrance  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  lathmua  transit 

go,  m  order  to  aid  Mr.  Raymond  H.  Perry,  the  of  commerce.    It  possesses  the  richest  soil,  best  and 

commerciat  agent  or  the  united  States,  to  ne*  most  oapacious  harbors,  most  aalubriouB  <*3imai^^  and 

gotiate  for  the  annexation  of  the  whole  ter*  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  forest,  mine,  and 

ritorr  of  the  republic  to  the  United  States,  »oil,oFanvpftlMWeat-IndiftIsland8.    Ita  pwiaeanon 

and,  as  an  alternative  proposition,  for  a  lease  of  ^^  ^  "^^^  *°  *  ^^^  years,  bmld  up  a  coastwine  com- 

ouu,  W9  ou  Muv^tuuuiY^  ^fM. upvFBibiuu,  iux  »  4CHOO  vi  meTCQ  ot  immense  magmtude,  which  will  go  far  toward 

the  Penmsnla  and  Bay  of  Samanato  the  United  restoring  to  us  our  lost  merchant  manne.    It  win 

States.    A  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  the  tor-  give  to  us  those  artidea  which  we  oonaume  so  laigclv 

ritories  of  the  republic  and  a  convention  for  s°d  do  not  produce,  thus  equahztng  our  exports  an^ 

the  lease  of  the  Bay  and  Peninsula  of  Samana  1™?^/**;   In  case  of  foreign  ww- it  wUl  give  ua  com- 

««rA.^  ^^^^^Ai^^ir,  /^^^It^a^a  ^«  TJ-^^^^\^^<»  oa  msnd  of  all  the  islands  reierred  to,  and  thus  prevent 

TI'I^  aooordmgly  concluded  on  November  29,  ^  ^nemy  from  ever  again  possessing  himsel/  of  a 

loo9.     Ine  terms  ot  the  treaty  required  that  a  rendezvous  upon  our  very  coast.     At  present  our 

popular  vote  should  be  taken  upon  the  question  eoast-trade  between  the  States  bordering  on  the  At- 

of  annexation.     The  vote  was  almost  unani-  lantio  and  those  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ia 

mously  affirmative.   On  May  81, 1870,  President  «u<i\»it^?b^  the  Bahainas  and  the  Antilles.  Since  we 

t^     Vj~^      ."   J  4    lu    d  "*».*"•"»  ij^.       1  must,  as  it  were,  pass  through  foreign  countries  to 

Grant  transmitted  to  the  Senate  an  additional  get  ^  sea  from  bfeorgia  to  tlfe  west  (^aat  of  Florida, 

article  to  the  treaty  of  November  29th.     The  Ban  iJomingo,  with  a  sUble  government  under  whidi 

message  was  as  follows :  her  immense  resources  can  be  developed,  will  give 

"^I'^r^Tt  t  Z  a^Slt^Sinsideration,  with  a  rn^ad^^^SS?^^^^^^                                        "^ 

view  to  its  ratiflcation,  an  additional  articTe  to  the  *?  friil»«  tJ^^Sf  al,^^^^^              S£!^>>^i^**"'^^ 

treaty  of  the  29th  of  November  hist  for  the  annexation  ,?f  J^J^!?JS5  'S-  5?.T^'  ?;S,*°^P«±l°i-'*^''; 

of  the  Dominican  Bcpublic  to  the  United  States,  stipa-  r,?l?*n^l'L!^,^''fv^?.i?5\          .  ^"""^  ^  '?? 

latii*  for  an  extension  of  the  time  for  exchang  ng  the  Jr,^?J!lV'^r?  ^^  ''^^^'^ll^^^V  **  *  ^'S'^  ""^  ^' 

rati^tions  thereof,  signed  in  this  city  on  tlielith  K?f^^Il'^°'  ^  w'"''  *^^^  ^"«°"?Vi. ^''iB^^i*^^ 

inst.  by  the  plenipotonuries  of  the  parties.    It  was  N^ifh*™  7«IJL  l^Tn,!n?,SSLf  ^tIJIS!!'^  ?' 

my  intention  to  have  also  negotiated  with  the  pleni-  5^i{^?ri!"^,?  '"^  °T^"?'^  ^5f /*"??  ^ 

poUtaiy  of  San  Domingo  4endments  to  the  &eaty  fJ^t^i^t?^^»5?,1«!?.\^?^^ 


treaty  ;Beoondly,  to  determine  the  manner  of  appomt-  ir^iT '"^Jv ':      ^  -n^uoi  xtupw*w^   v«»miw 
ing  the  agents  to  receive  and  disburse  thesame;  third-  |?^f  ij  jnfreasing  our  exports.    With  such  a  picture 
lyf  to  determine  the  class  of  creditors  who  shil  take  i^i?^?? ^  ^  see  how  our  lar^  debt  abroad  la  ulto- 
piicedence  in  the  settlement  of  their  claims;  and  lately  to  be  extinguished.  ^ithabalMce  of  trade 
finally,  to  insert  such  amendments  as  may  suggest  fi?"****  us,  inoludmg  mterest  on  bonds  hddby  for- 
themiives  to  the  minds  of  Senators  to  oaiiy  out  in  ?»«f?«".  *"f  ^^^^y  *Pf »'  ^J, «"  ?*^»?  J'*^^"* 
good  faith  the  conditions  ofthetreaty  submitted  to  the  ^  wreign  lands,  equal  to  the  entire  yield  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  January  last^  accord-  precious  metals  m  this  coimtry,  it  u  not  so  easy  to 
ing  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  that  treaty,    ^rom  the  ^®S,?^^  *^.  'l?^*  **/S  ^®  otherwise  accompbshed.  • 
most  reUabfe  information  I  can  obtain,  the  sum  sped-  ,  Tu    *?<1^^«*^«'^  />f  ^an  Dommgo  la  an  adlierence 
fled  in  the  treaty  will  pay  every  just  claim  against  the  ^  *°®  ^^"^^  dootnne.    It  is  a  measure  of  national 
republic  of  San  Dom&go,  and  leave  a  balSice  suf-  Protection ;  it  is  asserting  our  just  claim  to  a  «>ntrol- 
ficient  to  cany  on  a  territorial  government  untU  such  ^}H  influence  over  the  great  commercial  tn^c  aoon 
time  as  new  laws  for  providing  a  territorial  revenue  J?  ^^^  ^?J^  f  ^*  to  West  by  wav  of  the  Isthmus  of 
can  be  enacted  and  put  in  foroS  P^",®": » ^^  «  *<»  ^^^l^  JP  ^^  mercli^t  manne :  it  is  to 
I  feel  an  unusual  anxiety  for  the  ratification  of  this  i;™wn  ^e^  ™''5?^   • '^  *  •?  .P'l^ducts  of  our  fanns, 
treaty,  because  I  believe  itwill  redound  greatly  to  the  shops-andmanufectonw;  itistomakeslavOTinsup- 
glory  of  the  two  countries'  interest,  to  civilization,  portable  in  Cul»  and  Porto  Eico  at  once,  and  ulj^ 
and  to  the  extirpation  of  the  institution  of  slavery!  J?  "^  ^^^^l  ?  >*  *»  *°,  settle  the  unhappy  condition  of 
The  doctrine  promulgated  by  President  Monroe  has  Cuba  and  end  an  exterminating  conflict;  it  is  to  pro- 
been  adhered  to  by  all  political  parties,  and  I  now  ^»^«  ^<>i®**  "^^S?^  o^  paying  our  honest  debts  with- 
doem  it  proper  to  assert  the  equally  important  prm-  out  overtaxing  the  people ;  it  is  to  ftimish  ourcitMena 
ciple  that  hereafter  no  territory  on  this  continent  shall  ^*°  At®  »«<*«;«?««  ^^ /C[Vy^J  ^^  «t  cheaper 
be  regarded  as  subject  to  transfer  to  a  European  fates  than  ever  before,  and  it  is,  in  fine,  a  rapid  stnde 
power.      The   government  of   San  Domingo   has  toward  that  greatness  which  the  intelhffenoe,indu^ 
voluntarily  sought  this  annexation.     It  is  a  weak  ti7,andenterpnse,of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
power,  numbering  probably  less  than  120,000  souls,  ^^^^"^  ^^  country  to  Sasume  amone  natiojg- 
and  yet  possessiuff  one  of  the  richest   territories  ^*  ^'  GKAirr. 
under  the  sun,  capable  of  supporting  a  population  of       The  Senate  of  the  United  States  did  not  agree 
10,000,000  of  people  in  luxury.  ^  The  people  of  San  ^^ith  the  views  of  General  Grant  on  the  annex- 
Dommgo  are  not  capable  of  mamtaimnff  themselves  „f:^«  ^c  ia„^  r\^i^\-,^„^  ,,^a  i.V/»  ««a.4-«.  «.—  -^ 
in  theiFpresent  condition,  and  must  loo*k  for  outside  ^^^^J^.^^  San  Domingo,  and  the  treaty  was  re- 
support.    They  yearn  for  the  protection  of  our  free  J^ctea  on  Jnne  80tn.   Uolonel  J^aoens  was  sent 
institutions  and  laws,  our  progress  and  civilization,  as  bearer  of  the  news,  arrived  at  San  Domingo 
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City  on  July  18th,   and  oommnnioated  it  to  the  insargents  having  a  force  of  2,000  men, 

President  Baez,  who  immediately  sent  in  a  well  armed  and  drilled, 
message  to  Congress,  conclading  with  these        SEWAGE.  Filtration  of  Town. — ^The  new 

words:  '^The  measure  will,  nevertheless,  sue-  Royal  Britisn  Commission,  appointed  in  1866 

ceed  in  the  end,  for  it  is  a  necessity  in  the  to  inquire  into  the  hest  means  of  preventing 

Progress  of  hamanity,  whose  nnseen  agent  is  the  pollution  of  rivers,  took  up  the  subject 

'rovidence  itself."    Colonel  Fabens  returned  where  the  former  commission  had  left  it,  that 

to  the  United  States,  and,  as  Dominican  min-  is,  after  the  Thames,  the  Lea,  and  the  Aire  and 

ister  to  Washington,  was  clothed  with  ample  Calder  basins  had  been  reported  upon,  and 

power  to  renew  negotiations  with  the  Ameri-  have  now  issued  their  report  on  the  Mersey 

can  Government  for  a  treaty  of  annexation,  and  Ripple  basins.    They  come  to  the  same 

and  to  propose  such  modifications  of  the  old  conclusions  as  the  former  commission  did  in 

treaty  as  circumstances  might  demand,  in  order  respect  of  the  irrigation  of  land  with  town 

to  meet  within  reasonable  limits  the  objections  sewage  being  the  best  means  of  preventing  the 

of  the  opponents  of  the  measure.    Although  pollution  of  rivers  with  it,  as  well  as  being  the 

the  treaty,  in  its  actual  shape,  had  been  reject-  most  profitable  in  application ;  but  they  state 

ed  at  Washington,  the  protectorate  of  the  the  case  in  a  dififerent  way  to  that  in  which 

country  by  the  United  States  was  extended  for  the  former  commission  pat  it    They  say  that 

one  year  from  July,  1870.  sewage   may  be  sufficiently   purified   to  be 

The  condition  of  the  island,  during  the  year  allowed  to  flow  into  any  river  or  other  water- 
1870,  was  any  thing  but  satisfactory.  In  Janu-  course,  from  which  it  is  not  intended  to  take 
ary,  General  Cabral,  the  leader  of  the  revolu-  water  for  domestic  use,  by  filtration  through 
tionists,  issued  a  protest  against  the  oocupa-  sand  or  porous  soil,  as  distinguished  from  the 
tion  of  Samana  by  the  United  States.  Forty-  view  that  some  persons  ta^ke  of  irrigation, 
five  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  who  sup-  which  is,  that  the  sewage  is  purified  by  run- 
ported  the  protest^  were  banished  jfirom  the  ning  over  the  surface  of  the  land  in  a  thin 
country.  In  April,  President  Baez  issued  a  sheet,  parting  with  some  of  its  manurial  ele- 
deoree  outlawing  Cabral,  stating  as  the  reason  ments  to  the  plants,  and  storing  the  remainder 
that  Cabral  was  at  Polo,  at  the  head  of  insur-  in  the  top  soil  for  the  use  of  the  next  crop,  or 
gents ;  that  he  did  interfere  with  Salnave  and  rather  for  the  use  of  the  crop  first  sown  after 
his  ministers  and  women  and  children,  taking  reploughing  the  land;  whereas  the  present  com- 
them  in  the  Dominican  territory,  inhumanly  missioners  say  that  it  is  the  filtration  through 
butchering  some  of  them,  and,  finally,  selling  a  sufficient  thickness  of  sand  or .  porous  soil 
Salnave  to  his  enemies  to  be  shot,  for  the  sum  that  constitutes  the  efficiency  of  this  method 
of  $5,000;  that  this  was  a  crime  against  the  of  utilizing  sewage;  and  that, •  therefore,  its 
laws  of  the  country  and  the  constitution,  and  purification  is  insured  by  passing  it  through 
an  act  of  war  against  a  nation  with  which  the  constructed  filter-beds  equally  well  as  by  pass* 
country  was  at  peace.  The  decree  was  as  follows:  ing  it  through  the  natural  soil  of  the  land. 

A  -,   a  =,     T^nr-srii.!*        ,  This  thcy  have  ascertained  by  experiments 

er^thr^^of  «f.'So^Sir'ErSl^,'2^i  ^"J  BeWral  kinds  of  soU  with  «««d,'aud  with 

now  acting  as  an  officer  or  agent  for  carrying  out  the  ^and  mixed  with    coarsely-powaered    onalk. 

projects  of  Hayti  against  this  republic,  is  by  this  The  difference  between  filtration  through  con- 

inanlfesto  dedased  an  outlaw,  and  any  person  is  gtruoted  filter-beds  and  through  the  soil  of  the 

authorized  to  seize  and  slay  him.  j^^  jg  ^n      ^    f  efficiency  of  purification,  but 

[The  second  article  commands  the  executives  of  the  v*t  ^*  vi  ^'"^^^""J  v*  i/«*.*.^««w  *i »'  " 
dliforent  districts  to  publish  and  cany  out  article  first.]  O^^®  profitable  application  of  the  sewage,  the 
Given  at  San  Domingo^  April  9, 1870,  in  the  (wentv-  former  method  being  unremunerative,  while 
ninth  year  of  the  independence,  seventh  of  tne  the  latter  is  remunerative.  But  it  is  con- 
restoration,  and  third  of  the  regeneration.  solatory  to  know  that,  in  places  where  land 

B.  BAEZ,  President.  ^^^^^  |^  j^^  f^^  irrigation,  the  sewage  may 

Cabral  marched  from  San  Juan,  on  his  way  yet  be  sufficiently  purified  to  be  allowed  to 

to  Azua,  with  1,200  men,  and  General  Oganda,  fiow  into  rivers,  although  the  value  of  the  solid 

with  600  more,  had  left  Neyba  to  join  him  in  part  of  the  sewage  which  is  retiuned  may  not 

this  movement.    An  engagement  took  place  be  of  much  value.  The  value  of  it  will  evident- 

with  the  government  troops  at  Bi^ama,  in  ly  depend  on  the  quickness  with  which  it  can 

which  Cabral  was  successful,  and  took  a  num-  be  extracted  in  respect  of  the  length  of  the 

bor  of  prisoners.     He  pursued  the   routed  time  elapsing  from  its  entry  into  the  sewers  to 

troops  of  Baez  until  they  reached  Llaya,  a  its  extraction  at  the  outfall.    Where  the  gradi- 

village  three  miles  from  Azua,  where  tliey  ents  are  considerable,  and  the  mean  distance 

were  reinforced  and  made  a  stand ;  but  Cabrid  of  the  outfall  from  the  town  is  not  very  great, 

again  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  put-  it  may  be  arrested  in  a  fresh  state;  and,  mixed 

ting  them  to  complete  rout.  with  street  sweepings  and  other  town  refuse, 

During  the  month  of  November,  the  prov-  may  become  of  considerable  value ;    while, 

ince  of  Oibao  roy  in  arms  against  the  govern-  where  the  gradients  are  slight,  and  the  outfall 

ment.    A  junction  having  been  effected  with  at  a  greater  mean  distance  from  the  town,  it 

the  other  revolutionists,  both  armies  were  con-  may  become  so  far  decomposed  in  its  transit 

centrating  their  forces  toward  the  southwest,  as  to  be  of  no  value  as  a  manure. 
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The  commissioners  estimate  that,  for  a  town  about  what  they  recommend,  and  its  attnin* 
where  water-closets  are  in  general  use  (there-  ment,  they  give  a  standard  of  imparity  beyond 
fore  requiring  a  larger  area  than  would  be  re-  which  they  think  the  water  of  sewage  ooght 
quired  where  they  are  not  so  numerous),  five  not  bo  admitted  into  rivers  or  other  water- 
acres  of  filtering  surface,  and  a  depth  of  ma-  courses.  They  suggest  that  the  following 
terial  of  six  feet,  are  sufficient  for  a  population  liquids  be  deemed  polluting  and  inadnmsible 
of  10,000.    According  to  their  experiments,  into  any  stream : 

something  of  this  depends  upon  the  nature  of        Any  liquid  containing,  in  Bnspenuan,  more  than  & 

the  soil  or  other  material  used  for  the  filter-  parts  by  weight  of  dry  mineral  matter,  or  1  part  hf 

bed,  the  qualities  of  various  soils  for  this  pur-  ^|!kJjJ  ^^^^y^  3^^°  °'*"*'^  '^"^  ^^*^  P*^  ^^ 

pose  differing;  for  while  soil  procured  from  ^ASyUquid^conSning,  in  solution,  more  than  2  parts 

Dursley,  in  Gloucestershire,  punned  sewage  at  by  weight  of  organic  carbon,  or .»  part  by  w&ght  of 

the  rate  of  9.9  gallons  per  cubic  yard  per  day,  organic  nitrogen^  in  100.000  parts  by  weight, 

soil  from  Hambrook,  near  Bristol,  did  not  satis-  .  Any  liquid  wjuch  shall  exhibit  by  daylight  a  di»- 

factorily  purify  more  than  4.4  gallons  per  day  ^mct  color  when  a  stratum  of  it,  1  meh  deep,  la 

Aai/»vi  II J  y «A  uj  xuvi  o  vuau  ^.-x  {^naxyug  yKix   vmoj  piflccd  lu  a  white  porcclaiu  or  earthen-w&Te  vessel. 

per  cubic  yard.    Again,  soil  from  Beddmgton  *^o     r      xl      ^jj*  vv^     * 

purified  sewage  of  the  same  strength  at  the  ,  ^o  far  the  sUndard  is  applicable  to  any 

?ate  of  V.6  gSlons  per  day,  while  that  from  *?^°\v^"^  *^^.  commissioners  having  before 

Barking  did  not  purify  it  at  a  greater  rate  than  ^^/J?  ^^?  Q"^«^^^  ^"'^^'^^.vm*^''  poUution 

3.8  gallons,  or  peflt  from  Leyland  Moss,  near  ^^  the  rivers  Mersey  and  Ribble  which  tra- 

Prerton,  at  a  greater  rate  than  4  gallons  per  ?^^®  ^«  manufacturing  part  of  the  county  of 

day  per  cubic  |ard  of  material.  Lancaster,  found  it  necessary  for  tJiat  district 

Considering  that  "filtration"  has  already  ^  prohibit-suggest,  rather,  that  they  eh^^^^ 

often  been  employed  to  purify  sewage,  and  be  prohibited-many  kinds  of  poDution  pecu- 

has  always  hitherto  failedfit  is  rathe?  start-  ^^^f  ^o  the  manufactures  of  those  parts,  e.  g.: 
ling  to  see  it  so  confidently  recommended,  un-       Any  hqm.d  which  contains,  in  solutio^^ 

. .,  ^  ,         .,    .    V  Au    au  *.!.   J       ^  parts  by  weight,  more  than  2  parts  BT  weight  of  anv 

til  we  remember  that  both  the  methods  of  {netnl  except  cilcium,  magnesium,  potaalium,  anil 

filtration  that  have  failed  for  sewage  also  failed  sodiam. 

for  water  many  years  ago ;  that  is  to  say,  the       Any  liquid  which  contuns,  whether  in  aolntion  or 

horizontal  method  and  the  upward  method,  suspension,  in  chemical  combination  or  otherwise, 

while,  as  soon  a.  the  late  Mr.  Jantes  Simpson  ^^^iSy^'^^ufd^wtc'^.  Xf^^acidi^^^n  with  snlphu- 

rearranged  the  filter-beds  of  the  Chelsea  Water-  rfc  acid,  contains,  in  lOO  ooo  parts  by  weight,  more 

works  at  Thames  Bank  many  years  ago,  and  than  1  part  by  weight  of  u^e  chlorine, 
made  the  water  to  descend  instead  of  ascend       Any  liquia  Y^ch  contains,  in  100,000  paru  by 

through  the  filtering  median,  the  q«^tion  wa.  S,«'f;„.^fJJ  ^^  X^^l^li^^l^f^cn 

then  and  thereafter  settled  as  to  whether  water  goluble  sulphuret.  '    ^ 

should  be  filtered  upward  or  downward.    And        Any  liquid  possessing  an  acidity  greater  than  that 

so  the  commissioners  condemn  the  system  of  which  is  produced  by  adding  s  parts  by  weij^  of 

upward  filtration  no  w  in  practice  at  Ealing,  and  real  muriatic  acid  to  1,000  parts  by  weight  of  diatiUed 

gwe  the  reason  why  downward  filtration  is  so  ^"j^'  ^j    .^  possessing  an  alkalinity  greater  than 

effective  m  purifying  sewage.    The  system  at  that  produced  by  adding  1  part  by  weicht  of  dry 

Ealing  is  to  force  the  sewage  upward  through  caustic  soda  to  1,000  parts  by  weight  ot  distilled 

a  filtering  medium  constantly,  thereby  effect-  water. 

iug  no  proper  purification  at  all ;  but  by  mak-  Manchester  being  within  the  water-shed  of 
ing  the  sewage  to  descend  for  six  or  twelve  the  river-basin  inquired  into  by  the  commis- 
hours  through  one  bed,  then  shutting  it  off  sion,  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  institutd 
from  that  bed,  or  compartment,  and  turning  it  an  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  privy  and 
on  to  another  for  a  like  space  of  time,  and  so  ash-pit  system,  as  against  the  water-closet 
alternately,  the  descent  of  the  sewage  through  system,  especially  as  that  city  is  the  great 
the  interstices  of  the  material  on  either  bed  stronghold  of  this  first-named  system, 
is  followed  by  atmospheric  air;  the  air,  that  Agreeing  with  every  other  impartial  inquiry 
is  to  say,  that  occupied  these  interstices  be-  into  this  subject,  the  present  commisdon  con- 
fore  the  sewage  began  to  descend,  and  has  demn  it.  They  illustrate  the  case  in  a  remark- 
been  used  up  m  oxidizing  and  transforming,  able  way.  They  suppose  all  dwelling-houses, 
and  therefore  purifying,  the  former  quantum  warehouses,  etc.,  to  be  removed,  and  only  the 
of  sewage,  is  replenished  after  the  descent  privies  left — nearly  60,000  of  them  in  Man- 
of  each  quantum  of  sewage  through  each  bed,  cheater  and  Salford — rows  and  streets,  and 
and  so  by  continual  peri<>dical  renewals  of  the  crowds  of  them — scattered  about  almost  as 
proper  aeration  of  the  filtering  medium  it  be-  thickly  in  places  as  the  heaps  of  manure  upon 
comes  a  constant  purifier  of  the  sewage ;  for,  a  field  that  has  jusi  received  a  dressing  from 
although  this  method  of  filtration  in  the  case  the  dung-cart — each  heap  here,  however,  no 
of  water  has  mostly  been  called  a  mechanical  mere  barrow-load  once  a  year,  but  a  constant  • 
one  only,  yet,  in  the  case  of  sewage  filtration,  collection  and  continual  soak^e  of  filth,  which 
the  same  method  is  said  by  the  commissioners  has  for  years  been  polluting  every  comer  to 
to  be  both  mechanical  and  chemical.  which  air  or  water  could  have  access.  Is  tliis 
In  order  that  there  should  be  no  ambiguity  the  site  on  which  to  build  a  liealthy  town? 
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WoTild  it  not  be  the  first  desire  of  eyory  son-  in  1828  he  became  editor  and  part  proprietor  * 

Bible  man  to  sweep  this  filth  awaj,  to  drain  of  the  Charleston  City  Gazette^  a  political  pa- 

andaSrate,  and,  ifpossible,  to  sweeten  this  land  per  in  favor  of  the  Union  during  the  period 

before  a  single  dwelling-honse  shonld  be  bnilt  ?  of  the  nnllifioation  excitement.    The  Gautte 

On  the  great  qnestion  of  establishing  a  River  failed,  involving  the  proprietors  in  heavy  peou- 

Oonservancy  Board,  the  present  oommissioners  niary  losses,  and  Simms,  becoming  disheart- 

agree  with  tlie  recommendations  of  the  former  ened,  forsook  journalism,  and  devoted  himself 

commission,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  highly  de-  to  more  direct  literary  pursuits.    Previous  to 

sirable  that  snoh  a  Board  should  be  established  this  time  he  had  published  two  volumes  of 

for  every  river-basin ;  as  there  exist  at  present  poems,  and  also  several  fugitive  pieces  of  much 

no  local  bodies  competent  to  deal  with  ques-  merit.    In  1838  appeared  his  ^^  Atalantis,  a 

tions  connected  with  efficient  river  oonservan-  Story  of  the  Sea,"  and  his  first  prose  tale, 

cy,  capable  of  detecting  pollutions  and  enfor-  "  Martin  Faber,  the  Story  of  the  Criminal ;  '* 

clng  remedies,  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  into  the  latter,  by  its  success,  paving  his  way  to 

action  an  authority  possessing  greater  capaci-  fame  and  fortune.    His  writings  embraced  a 

ties  and  powers  than  those  of  the  existing  cor-  wide  range,  and  he  seemed  equally  at  home  in 

porate  bodies  or  local  boards.    The  duties  of  the  sevenil  departments  of  poetry,  romance, 

this  authority  would  be  of  two  distinct  kinds;  history,  biography,  and  miscellaneous  litera- 

the  one  would  be  those  of  a  river  police,  em-  ture.  Amonghis  poetical  works  not  mentioned 

ployed  in  the  detection  of  offences,  and  in  ob-  above  are,  '^Southern  Passages  and  Pictures" 

taining  the  conviction  of  offenders ;  the  other  (1839) ;   "  Donna  Anna  "  (1843) ;   "  Grouped 

would  include  the  investigation  of,  and  decision  Thoughts  and    Scattered    Fancies    "(1846); 

upon,  various  works  connected  with  rivers,  "  Lays  of  the  Palmetto  "  (1848) ;  two  volumes 

proposed  by  either  towns  or  individuals,  such  comprising  a  series  of   ballads  (1854) ;  and 

as  schemes  for  water-supply,  and  for  the  defe-  *'  Areytos,  or  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  South  " 

cation,  filtration,  or  utilization  of  sewage  and  (1860).    In  dramas,  ^^  I^orman  Maurice,  or  the 

other  polluting  matters,  while  local  boards  Man  of  the  People,"  and  ^^  Michael  Bonhom, 

could  obtain  information  on  these  points  only  or  the  Fall  of  Alarus."    As. a  writer  of  prose 

from  persons  capable  of  investigating  them.  romances,    however,    he   was    most    widely 

SE I MOUR,  Admiral  Sir  Geobob  Fbanois,  known,  and  many  of  his  best  productions  were 
G.  0.  B.,  G.  0.  H.,  the  oldest  but  one  of  the  drawn  from  either  general  or  local  American 
admirals  of  the  fleet  in  the  British  Navy,  born  history.  He  was  the  author  of  over  thirty  nov- 
in  1787;  died  in  London,  January  21,  1870.  els,  most  of  them  very  popular.  As  a  novelist 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Admiral  Lord  he  excelled  in  depicting  the  scenes  of  real  life, 
Hugh  Seymour,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Mar-  and  especially  life  in  the  South.  No  Amer- 
quis  of  Hertford.  He  entered  the  navy  early,  lean  novelist  has  excelled  him  in  thus  holding 
and  was  severely  wounded  on  board  the  Nor-  the  mirror  up  to  Nature.  To  the  departments 
thumberland,  in  the  battle  of  St.  Domingo,  of  history  and  biography  he  contributed  a 
before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty.  "  History  of  South  Carolina ; "  "  South  Car- 
In  1809  he  commanded  the  Pallas  frigate,  olina  in  the  Revolution  "  (1854) ;  various  arti- 
whidi  took  part  in  the  Walcheren  expedition,  des  on  the  "  Civil  Warfare  of  the  South ; " 
serving  on  that  and  other  ships  until  the  con-  Lives  of  Bayard,  Captain  John  Smith,  Gen- 
elusion  of  the  war  in  1814 ;  was  Sergeant^at-  eral  Marion,  General  Greene,  and  others — 
Arms  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1820,  and  Mas-  also  the  biographies  of  statesmen,  soldiers,  and 
ter  of  the  Robes  to  William  IV.  in  1830.  Sub-  authors  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  Nbw  Amebi- 
seqnently  he  was  a  Lord  of  the  Admir.alty,  Ci.N  CTOLOPiBDiA.  His  contributions  to  mag- 
commander-in-chief  in  the  Pacific,  on  the  azines  and  periodicals  were  numerous.  He 
North- American  and  West-Indian  stations,  and  also  took  part  in  politics,  and  served  one  term 
at  Portsmouth,  and  Yice- Admiral  of  the  United  in  the  Legislature  of  his  native  State.  During 
Kingdom,  He  was  made  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  the  late  war  he  wrote  many  humorous  stories, 
November  20,  1866.  and  a  novel,  entitled  "  Paddy  McGann,  or  the 

SIMMS,  William  Gilmobb,  an   American  Demon  of  the  Stump."    Mr.  Simras  was  a  man 

poet  and  novelist,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  of  genial  nature,  and  refined  and  courteous  in 

April  17,  1806;  died  there,  June  11,  1870.  his  manners. 

Owing  to  the  limited  circumstances  of  his  fam-  SOIJLfi,  Piebbb,  a  political  leader  and  di- 
ily,  his  early  education  was  meagre,  but  his  plomatist,  bom  about  1800,  at  Castillon,  in  the 
great  fondness  for  reading  made  up  in  some  Pyrenees,  Southern  France ;  died  at  New 
measure  for  this  deficiency,  and  before  reaching  Orleans,  La.,  March  16,  1870,  He  was  the  son 
his  tenth  year  he  commenced  writing  poetry,  of  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  republican  army 
For  severid  years  he  was  employed  as  clerk  in  of  France^  and,  being  destined  for  the  Church, 
a  drug  and  chemical  house  in  Charleston,  and  was  sent  in  1816  to  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Ton- 
his  first  aspirations  were  for  the  medical  pro-  louse,  but  subsequently  abandoning  his  theo- 
fession ;  but,  abandoning  this  idea,  he  left  his  logical  studies  he  went  to  Bordeaux,  to  com- 
position at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  entered  on  plete  his  education.  Here  he  took  part  in  a  con- 
the  study  of  law.  His  literary  tastes,  how-  spiracy  against  the  Bourbons,  and,  the  plot  being 
ever,  soon  drew  him  from  his  profession,  and  discovered,  he  was  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to 
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a  little  Tillage  of  Navarre,  where  he  remained  dition  that  he  wonld  leave  the  country  and  not 

for  more  than  a  year,  following  the  ocoapation  of  return  until  the  suppression  of  the  hoetiHttes^ 

a  shepherd.  Finally,  he  was  permitted  to  return,  he  went  abroad,  and  remained  in  England  md 

and,  m  conjunction  with  Bartholemyand  Mo-  France  until  a  few  months  previous  to  bis 

ry,  he  established  a  paper  in  Paris,  entitled  death,  when  he  returned  to  New  Orleans.    In 

L6  ^Vain^  advocating  liberal  republican  senti-  person  Mr.  Soul6  was  of  medium  height^  good 

ments.    This  soon  brought  him  under  the  eye  ngure,  and  dark  complexion.    He  was  h^hly 

of  the  authorities,  and  he  was  put  on  his  trial,  accomplished,  being  one  of  tiie  best  educated 

His  advocate  appealed  to  the  clemency  of  the  men  in  the  South,  and  was  a  man  of  the  most 

court  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner  on  the  score  of  polished  manners.  His  French  accent  was  plain- 

his  youth,  but  this  line  of  defence  did  not  suit  ly  apparent  in  his  conversation,  altiiongh  he  had 

the  prisoner,  who  rose  from  his  seat  and  ad-  a  perfect  command  of  the  English  language. 

dressed  the  court,  defending  his  opinions  and  SOUTH    CAROLINA.      The  Legislatore, 

conduct.     His  eloquence,  however,  did  not  which  was  in  session  at  the  beginning  of  the 

save  him ;  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  year,  continued  its  sittings  until  the  1st  of 

10,000  francs  and  be  imprisoned  in  St.  Pelagic,  March,  during  which  time  much  importsst 

whence  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  legislation  was  accomplished.     General  acts 

to  England.    Disappointed  in  his  expectations,  were  passed  regulating  the  formation  of  corpo- 

he  returned  to  France.    At  Havre  he  met  a  rations,  and  providing  for  the  organSzation  of 

friend,  a  captain  in  the  French  Navy,  who  ad-  religions,  charitable,  and  educational  assoeia- 

vised  him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  America,  and  tions ;  also  acts  to  prevent  bribery  and  cor- 

offered  him  a  passage  to  Santo  Domingo.    He  ruption ;  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 

accepted  the  proposition,  and  arrived  at  Port-  the  constitution  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  mar* 

au-Prinoe  in  September,  1825.    From  this  place  ried  women ;  to  establish  and  maintain  a  sys- 

he  took  passage  to  Baltimore,  and  finally  reached  tern  of  free  common  schools ;  to  provide  for  a 

New  Orleans  in  the  fall  of  1825.    Having  de-  sinking  fimd,  and  the  management  of  the  same ; 

termined  to  make  the  law  his  profession,  he  and  an  act  to  incorporate  tne  Wilmington  and 

first  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  South  Carolina  Railroad  Company.     The  Le- 

English,  and  passed  his  examination  for  the  gislature,  at  a  former  session,  had  divided  the 

bar  in  that  language,  and  was  admitted.    In  various  counties  (formerly  districts)  of  the  State 

1847  he  was  elected  a  Senator  in  Congress,  and  into  townships,'  and  provided  for  their  organiza- 

was  reelected  in  1849  for  the  term  of  six  years,  tion  and  government  in  imitation  of  the  system 

He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debate  on  the  in  New  England.    This  measure  in  practice  was 

Compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  offered  an  found  to  be  inconvenient  and  expensive,  owing 

important  amendment  to  the  report  of  the  to  the  sparsenessofthe  population,  without  aay 

Committee  of  Thirteen,  which,  however,  was  countervailing  advantages.    The  township  sys- 

not  adopted.     Upon   the    accession  of  Mr.  tern  was,  accordingly,  abolished  at  this  seanon 

Pierce  to  the  presidency  in  1^53,  he  was  ap-  of  the  Legislature.    In  accordance  with  tb« 

appointed  minister  to  Spain.    Soon  after  his  .  recommendation  of  the  commission  apx>ointed 

arrival  in  that  country,  he  became  involved  in  to  arrange  and  simplify  the  practice  and  pro- 

a  ouarrel  with  M.  Turgot,  the  French  ambas-  cedure  in  the  courts  of  the  State,  the  Legida- 

saaor,  and  severely  wounded  him  in  a  duel,  tnre  adopted  the  New- York  code  of  proc^ure 

Mr.  Soul6,  while  minister  to  Spain,  met  Mr.  without  any  material  change.    A  very  strin- 

Buchanan,  then  minister  to  England,  and  Mr.  gent  law  was  passed  against  discrimination  on 

Mason,  minister  to  France,  at  Ostend,  in  Octo-  account  of  color,  the  scope  of  which  is  indi- 

her,  1854,  to  deliberate  on  the  subject  of  the  cated  in  the  first  section,  as  follows : 

acquisition  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States.    The  ,.,„.,,     i, ,  * 

result  of  this  meeting  was  the  famous  "Os-  5*^»^^  not  be  lawful  for  eammon  aurors.  or  iiiy 
!  J  ^,  w*«  u^vviixu^  w  w  «u%j  ^fMuvuo  WO-  party  engaged  m  any  business,  oaUing,  or  pursuit,  for 
tend  Manifesto."  In  1865  he  returned  to  the  {he  ^ar^iB^  on  of  which  a  liJjense  or  chwt^r  ia  re- 
United  States,  and  took  but  little  part  in  pub-  quired  by  any  law,  munioipal,  State,  or  Federal,  or  by 
lie   affairs  until    the  secession   of  Louisiana,  any  pubhonue  or  regulation,  to  discriminate  between 

when  he  earnestly  opposed  the  ordinance,   Af-  gf^^^^Xo  *^"''make"^f^  a'"'  hcSonT  *^e 

ter  its  passage,  however,  he  synapathized  with  y^^^^  J.  l^^  buai^esl,  (Sltog,  o^VmuiL    **' 
the  people  of  Louisiana,  but  did  not  take  up 

arms.  In  the  summer  of  1861  he  visited  Eu-  Any  common  carrier  under  any  public  li- 
rope,  and  acted  as  the  diplomatic  agent  of  the  cense,  or  any  conductor  or  manage  of  a  theatre 
Confederates,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  or  other  licensed  p]ace  of  amusement,  who 
Mason  and  Slidell.  He  returned  soon  after  to  shall  offend  against  this  act,  is  liable,  on  con< 
New  Orleans,  where  he  remained.  When  it  viction,  to  a  fine  of  $1,000,  and  also  to  con- 
was  captured  by  Farragut.  and  when  General  finement  at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary. 
Butler  found  it  necessary,  m  1862,  to  imprison  Any  one,  not  being  a  principal  offender,  who 
Mayor  Monroe  in  order  to  place  the  city  ful-  may  aid  and  abet  another  in  committing  an 
ly  under  the  control  of  the  Union  authorities,  offence  against  this  act,  shall  be  punished  with 
and  at  the  same  time  Sonl6,  who  had  been  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  ^y^  years  in 
Monroe^s  adviser,  was  arrested  for  disloyalty  the  penitentiary.  For  the  purpose  of  render- 
to  the  Oovemment,  but  finally  released  on  con*  ing  more  certain  the  convi<^on  of  any  person 
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charged  with  an  offence  under  this  act,  it  is  Prior  to  the  time  of  his  trial  before  the  Senate, 

provided  that  Judge  Vernon  resigned. 

In  every  triid  for  violatiim^  eny  provision  of  this  oot,  The  political  campaign  of  this  year  was  one 
when  it  shall  beeharj^ed  that  any  person  has  been  re-  of  the  most  exciting  that  has  occurred  in  the 
l^ised  or  denied  admission  to,  or  due  accommodation  State  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  made 
in,  any  of  the  places  in  this  acf  mentioned,  on  ac-  noteworthy  by  the  formation  of  a  new  party, 
count  of  the  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  the  **"•«»""**'" J  "/  «uw  *wiu«*w*v«  vx  »  ucw  i^artjr, 
applicant,  and  such  applicant  is  a  colored  or  black  per-  o^  rather  the  reorganization  of  the  Democratic 
son,  the  burden  shall  oe  on  the  defendant  or  party  or  party.  This  new  party,  called  the  Union 
parties  so  having  refused  or  denied  such  admission  or  Reform  party,  and  composed  chiefly  of  Demo- 
accommodation,  to  show  that  the  same  was  not  done  ^rats  with  very  few  Republicans,  held  its  first 
in  vioUuon  of  this  act.  convention  at  Charleston,  on  the  16th  of  June, 

An  important  act  passed  at  this  session,  regu-  for  the  adoption  of  a  platform  of  principles 
lating  the  holding  of  elections,  provides  for  and  the  nomination  of  candidates.  Twenty- 
general  elections  biennially,  to  be  held  on  the  two  of  the  thirty-one  counties  of  the  State 
third  Wednesday  in  October.  The  commission-  were  represented  by  delegates,  among  whom 
era  of  election  for  each  county  are  appointed  were  a  few  colored  citizens.  The  nominations 
by  the  Governor,  who  appoint  three  managers  of  the  convention  were :  for  Governor,  Judge 
of  election  for  each  precinct  of  the  county.  R.  B.  Carpenter,  and  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
The  polls  are  to  be  kept  open  from  six  a.  ic.  to  General  M.  C.  Butler,  the  former  having  been  an 
six  p.  M.  on  the  day  of  election ;  ^^  and  all  bar*  officer  in  the  Federal  army,  the  latter  an  officer 
rooms,  saloons,  and  other  places  for  the  sale  of  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  still  subject  to 
liquors  by  retail,"  are  to  be  closed  on  that  day,  political  disabilities.  The  platform  adopted  was 
and  remain  dosed  until  six  o^clock  the  follow-  as  follows : 

ing  morning.     On  the  Tuesday  following  the  ^his  convention,  representing  citizens  of  South 

election,  the  commissioners  meet  at  the  county-  Carolina  irrespective  of  party,  aasembled  to  organize 

seat,  and  proceed  to  make  a  canvass  of  the  the  good  people  of  the  State  in  an  effort  to  reform  the 

votes  cast,  which  they  must  complete  within  present  incompetent,  extravagant,  .prejudiced,  and 

ten  day^    They  then  transmit  a  statement  of  S^^lil^V^,^^^^^ 

the  result  to  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers,  der,  and  harmony,  economy  In  public  expenditures, 
which  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Comp-  a  strict  accountability  of  omce-holders,  and  the  elec- 
trolier-General, Attorney-General,  State  Au-  tion  to  otiice  only  of  men  of  known  honesty  and  in- 
ditor  and  Treasurer,  and  Adjutant  and  In-  tegnty,  doth  declare  and  annoimce  the  foUowin^prin- 
«««^4.^«  n^^j^^^i  tkLtv/x^-it  {a  »A/«n;i.<wi  */*  moiif  o»pl©B  upou  which  men  of  all  parties  may  umte  for 
spector  General    This  body  is  required  to  meet  the  purposes  aforesaid :           ^             ' 

on  or  before  the  loth  day  of  December  fol-  i.  The  fifteenth  amendment,  of  the  Constitution 

lowing,  to  ascertain  the  results  of  the  election,  of  the  United  States  having  been  by  the  proper  au- 

A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  office  of  thorities  proclaimed  ratified  by  the  requisite  number 

Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  {>f  ^}^^^\t''%^Si!}%^J'J^^ 

Oi.  X     V    al         • i-i^-.  ^/ T-ji^^  xj^^^  — .1,^  m  as  law  m  all  the  states  of  the  union,  ought  to  be 

State,  by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Hoge,  who  fi^riy  admmistered  and  faithfully  obeyed  as  funda- 

had  been    elected  to  Congress,  an  exciting  mental  law. 

canvass  ensued,  in  which  the  chief  contest-  2.  The  vast  changes  in  our  system  of  government, 

ants  were  J.  J.  Wright,  Senator  from  Beau-  wrought  by  the  international  war  between  the  two 

fort  County,  and  w!  J.  Whipper,  representa-  *®*^i^^^»  ^^  *^®  f^^2  *5?  fo^oy^"!?  ^^  '^  tram,  are 

:.       Y         t1       ^  _1    ^«  ""'Fi'^   J    '^  y  V  ^  so  far  moorporated  into  the  constitutions  and  laws  of 

tive  from  Beaufort,   both  colored,  and  both  the  States,  and  of  the  United  States,  as  to  require  that 

originally  from  the  North.    The  election  took  they  be  regarded  as  accomplished  fiMts,  having  the 

place  on  the  1st  of  February,  in  joint  as-  force  and  obligation  of  law. 

sembly  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  LegisUtare,  f.Jhis  solemn  and  complete  xecopition  of  the 

v>v    or-  iir«5«T,4.  «.««  «i^«i.^ri  iv-  «  «r*^  ^fi  I70  existing  laws  brrngs  the  people  of  South  Carolina 

when  Mr.  Wnght  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  72  ^^^  entire  harmony  upon  all  questions  of  civil  and 

to  57  for  Whipper.    The  term  for  which  Mr.  political  liarht,  and  should  unite  aU  honest  men  in  an 

Wright  was  elected  expired  on  the  81st  of  earnest  ana  determined  effort  to  establish  a  Just, 

July  1870  equal,  and  faithful  administration  of  the  governments 

The  new  Legislature  ehown  at  the  October  '-  J^e  fate^rt  of^^oUse  or  oUque,  but  for  the  bene- 

election  convened  on  the  22d  of  November,  *^    '^ 

and  was  in  session  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Subsequently,  on  the  6th  of  July,  an  address 
Thomas  J,  Robertson,  Republican,  was  re-  was  issued  to  the  people  of  the  State  by  the 
elected  United  States  Senator.  No  other  very  "State  Executive  Committee  of  the  Reform 
important  business  had  been  transacted  at  the  party,"  deprecating  any  hostility  between  la- 
close  of  the  year,  except  the  impeaohment  l>or  and  capital,  arraigning  the  party  in  power 
of  T.  O.  P.  Vernon,  Judge  of  the  Seventh  in  the  State  for  their  extravagant  expenditures. 
Judicial  Circuit.  He  was  charged  with  drunk*  and  announcuig  that  "  the  absolute  and  sharp 
ennesa,  and  the  issuing  of  writs  purporting  to  antagonism  between  the  races  must  be  so  far 
be  writs  of  hdbeat  eorptu  in  blank,  and  not  overcome  as  to  enable  the  good  people  of 
addressed  to  any  officer,  or  containing  the  both  te  combine  for  the  purposes  of  both." 
name  of  any  person,  without  any  petition  "  The  platform  of  this  party,"  continues  the 
having  been  presented  to  him  praying  for  the  address — 

same,  which  writs  were  afterward  used  by  it  ^l^ile  it  is  historically  true,  buries  the  issues  of 

oliier  parties  to  serve  their  own  purposes,  the  post,  and  deals  fairly,  faithfully  and  wisely  with 
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the  vital,  practical  questions  of  tho  living  present.    It  tha  noble  ^rords,  ^^Eonality  before  the  law,  fm 

presents  tne  only  possible  basis  of  union  to  the  peo-  speech,  a  free  press,  a  n'ee  ballot,  and  free  ackooU," 

pie  of  South  Carohna,  and  holds  out  to  them,  for  the  emblazoned  upon  our  banners, 

first  time,  the  olive-branch  of  peace.    It  proposes  a  a  a                  •*•           ta«t         x_aai-       i 

fair  trial,  and  in  the  only  fomf  in  which  a  fair  trial  .  -^"^^  ^  exciting  politioal  contest,  the  elec- 

mar  be  had,  of  the  experiment  of  universal  suflVage,  tion  was  held  on  the  19th  of  October,  and  re- 

underthe  most  diffiomt  of  aJl  circamstances.    If  ao-  suited  in  the  success  of  the  Eepublican  candi- 

cepted  by  the  people,  the  experiment  wiU  have  dates.    Governor  Scott  was  elected  by  a  ma- 

.T/4ewaire"dSSS'n»?XZnf.ip!S?:^.SeSl^J?l  jorky of  83,584 in  .  total  vote  of  180. A :  «nd 

pate  ourselves  from  the  thraldom  of  prejudice,  igno-  -^'  •^-  A^ansier  was  chosen  Lieatenant-GoTernor 

ranoe  and  corruption,  and  to  ezcroise  wisely  and  well  by  a  majority  of  81,637. 

that  fifreat  privilege  of  the  freeman— self-government.  The  Legislature  chosen  is  largely  Repnblicsn 

^^h^  1^%?^^' S"""^  "  ?•  """"^  R'^fl^,t«<>^  "?■»?  ^"^  in  both  branches.    Referring  to  this  election, 

decay,  of  vice  and  corruption,  and  in  the  end  almost  „„j  +1,^  Ua«*^;i  .v^i:<.:^«i  «^«*^«+  *u-.*    '^*^^"""j 

inevitably  a  violent  ancf  bloody  solution  of  the  great  ^^J^^  Ideated  political  contest  that  preceded 

problem,  which  we  had  not  the  wisdom  and  the  vir-  it,  Governor  Scott,  in  Lis  ajonual  message  to  the 

tue  to  determine  upon  juRt,  liberal  and  enlightened  Legislature,  says : 


lar^e  as  to  secure  my  administration  oj^iiist  u:y 

On  the  26th  of  July  the  Oonvention  of  the    ^r-St1„''r '?Slu??rrila^Te  ^tT^^^^ 
KopuDlican  parhr  assembled  at  Columbia,  and    how  thoroughly  I  recognirethe  oonfidence  which  has 
nominated  R.  K.  Scott  for  Governor,  and  A.    been  vouchsafed  to  me ;  but  I  cannot  refuse  to  reoog- 

J.  Ransier  (colored)  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  jizo  the  fact  that  a  large  body  of  those  in  wb<.&e 

ThefoUowing  resolutions  were  adopted:  Ktat  h^v^tef^tSw^^m^^^^^^ 

JSesohed,  That  the  Bepublioans  of  South  Carolina  >ud  in  whose  hands  to  a  very  oonsiderable  extent  tbrr 

in  convention  assemblea,  in  a  spirit  of  aniity  and  are  still  placed,  have  been  opposed  to  the  party  o? 

peace  toward  their  opponents,  ana  of  justice  to  them-  which  I  am  the  chosen  representative,  and  are  to-daj 

selves,  make  the  following  deohuration  of  principle  apprehensive  of  the  results  of  my  administration. 

*"l.  ^h^l  M  oitiiens  of  the  nation  representing  the  ^  ^he  funded  debt  of  the  Stotoon  the  Slat  of 

Bepublican  sentiment  of  a  proud  and  honored  Com-  October,  1870,  was  $7,660,908.98,  wlme  tLeas- 

monwealth,  we  regard  with  sincere  satisfaction  the  sets  held  by  the  State  on  that  date  amounted 

fidelity  evinced  by  President  Grant  to  the  Republican  to  $2  290  700 

SSi^i'nSill^t?i'hf  1,irS'?r!fi«^JJi!i:^^n  "^       The  repopt  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Peni- 

ures  maugurated by  nim  to  insure  conoiliation,  eeon-     . -.         *^  .    .-i       «•  .       /.ii.  .  -     ^»^_^- 

omy,  and  justice  at  home,  and  command  considers.,  tentiary  represents  the  affairs  of  that  institnlKm 

tion  and  respect  abroad.  to  be  in  a  ravorable  condition.    The  whole  num- 

2.  That  we  cordiallj  indorse  the  administration  of  ber  of  inmates  during  the  year  was  575,  of  whom 

Governor  Scott,  as  wise,  economical,  and  honest,  and  28  were  discharged  by  expiration  of  aentence, 

that  it  deserves,  as  it  has  received,  the  hearty  ap-  oak  -w^t^^^A^^^^  q5  ax^a  a  1<.^««v^w1   ^-^a  ^«^  x^J 

pro  val  of  the  loykl  people  of  South  Carolina.     '    ^  ^^^  pardoned,  24  died,  6  escaped,  and  one  be- 

8.  That  we  insist  on  a  continuance  of  strict  and  «ani®  insane,  leaving  m  confinement,  at  the 

closeeoonomy  in  all  departments  of  our  govemraent,  dose  of  the  year,  816>— 309   males  and  7fe- 

in  order  to  maintain  tne  happy  financial  condition  males.     The  large  number  pardoned  conaisted 

which  our  State  has  attained  under  Bepublican  rule,  cbieflv  of  thosA  whoHe  terms  werft  Ahrmt  tn  *t- 

4.  That  we  hail  with  gratitude  the  acfoption  of  the  ^^^^^^  5  ^  T  5^   \J!^^  i 

fifteenth  amendment  to   the   Constitution  of  tlie  Pire,  and  who  were  reoommwided  for  their  good 

United  States,  as  the  crowning  act  of  American  civil  behavior  by  the  supermtendent.    The  saperin- 

emanoipation,  and  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the  sacred  tendent  reports  the  effect  of  this  leniency  to 

right  of  the  elective  franchitie  which  it  pro<^ims  and  be  most  salutary  in  promoting  ffood  behavior 

perpetuates,  we  will  elevate  to  public  office  only  «^^««  ^.v^  .^•,^«*-  ^\^a  <>««.ki:«J.i>{.»  ^u^^  j^- 

capable  and'  honest  Kepublicans,  ifrospectivo  of  race,  f™?»»  the  convicts,  and  enabbng  him  fr  wn  day 

color jor  previous  condition.  to  daj  «>  designate  larger  numbers  of  the  coo- 

6.  That  we  hereby  pledge  the  Bepublioan  party  of  viots  for  work  as  laborers,  teamsters,  and  mfr* 

South  Carolina  to  a  firm,  fearless,  and  unfaltering  sup-  chanics,  without  the  presence  of  a  guard  outside 

port  of  the  CivU  Bights  Bill,  and  shall  demand  t£e  the  enclosure  of  the  prison ;  "  and  not  one  has 

strict  enforcement  ot  the  principles  that  it  enunciates,  ■u^4^^„^a  4.1. «  ^^^aa^^^^  ♦!»««  .^...^.^^  s«  v-  n 

as  just  and  practical  assertions  of  the  civil  equaUtjf  betrayed  the  coi^denoe  thus  reposed  m  him." 
of  all  American  citizens.  The  number  of  patients  m  the  Lunatic  Asy- 

6.  That  we  appeal  to  the  national  Cong^sstoopen  lum  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  232,  to 

to  settlement  and  preemption  the  forty-eight  mill-  ^hich  were  added  90,  making  a  total  of  822  un- 

in'd^f^v'ldfC1uaCfttr«^^^^  der  treatment  during  tlH>  year     Oftlu.n»,n- 

through  the  General  Land-Offlce  or  Otherwise,  of  lands  ^er  80  were   discharged   cured,  16  removed, 

in  this  State,  to  bo  sold  to  the  landless,  under  the  81  died,  and  4  escaped,  leaving  in  the  instita- 

provisions  of  the  homestead  law  of  the  United  tion  at  the  close  of  the  year  244 — 112  males 

^T^Con     tulatin    ourselves  u  on  the  return  of  *°^  ^^^  females.    The  Board  of  Begenta  of 

peace,  thf?eprescntotb^of''ourXbvcd^Sto^^^^^    the  *bis  institution  recommend  tirat  "  the  benefici- 

national  councils,  and   the  comparative  quiet  that  anes  should    be    maintained    by  the    btate 

Srevails  in  our  midst,  rel^^lng  upon  Divine  Provi-  instead  of  tiie  several  counties,"  and  "  the  ex« 

ence  for  wisdom  in  council  and  efficiency  In  our  ao-  tension  of  the  present  new  building,  so  as  to 

«u!^J«'Tiir  ^.I'oft^L^^^^^  enable  us  to  abandon  the  inferior  quarters 
pledge  our  earnest  and  best  efforts  to  the  success  01  ,  /,  i»     x    «     ti      au    1  ax 

the  Bepublican  party  in  South  Carolina,  and  enter  used  for  patients."    For  the  latter  purpose  an 

upon  the  campaign  of  1870,  confident  of  victory,  with  appropriation  of  $40,000  is  asked. 
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The  vast  amonnt  of  railroad  property  in  the  order,  referred  to  the  neoessity  of  immigratioii 
State,  that  has  claimed  exemption  from  taxa-  to  develop  the  resources  and  build  up  the 
tion,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  admin-  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
istration,  and  has  been  bronght  to  the  notice  decrease  in  the  colored  population  of  the  State, 
of  the  Legislature.  TJie  value  of  the  property  as  shown  by  the  State  census  of  1869.  In  con- 
in  the  hands  of  these  corporations  claiming  en-  eluding  his  remarks,  he  stated  the  purposes  of 
tire  exemption  from  taxation,  either  State  or  the  convention,  and  the  practical  problem  de- 
municipal,  is  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  ten  manding  solution  from  them, 
million  dollars;  and  it  is  stated  that  at  the  The  Committee  on  Immigration,  in  their  re- 
present rate  of  State  taxation,  if  these  corpora-  port  presented  on  the  second  day,  recommended 
tions  paid  their  share  of  taxes,  those  who  now  the  following  practical  measures : 
pay  taxes  to  the  State  would  be  relieved  of  the  i.  The  establifihment  of  direct  steam  communica- 
bnrden  of  taxation  to  the  extent  of  $50,000  tioa  with  Europe. 

annually,  and  that  the  tax-payers  in  the  various  ,.  2-  The  establishment  of  rates  of  railway  tninsporta- 

counties  through  which  those  roads  pass  would  Northwest °''*'^^*          Charleston  to  the  extreme 

be  relieved  of  a  proportionate  burden.    In  his  s.  The  formation  in  this  city,  and  at  principal 

report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1809,  the  points  alons  this  proposed  route  of  immi^ation 

Auditor,  in  reference  to  this  question,  said,  travel,  of  societies  on  the  plan  of  the  German  Society 

"  Unless  the  General  Assembly  decides  other-  of  South.Carolina,  now  in  existence  here. 

«^:««  T  «.;ii  4^^a1  -.^.^.r.^11^^  ♦^  i«„:„4.  „.x^«.  *k«  4.  The  formation,  in  all  the  healtny  counties  of  thia 

wise,  I  wiU  feel  compelled  to  msist  upon  the  ^ind  other  Southern  States,  of  "  County  Land  and  Im- 

assessment  of  the  property  of  such  corpora-  migration  Societies,"  having  for  their  object  the 

tions  and  the  collection  of  the  taxes  levied  setSoment  of  immigrants  upon  ftee  farms,  embodying 

thereon  in  accordance  with  what  I  believe  to  ^S  joint-stock  principle  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Tumipseed. 

be  the  plain  law  of  the  case."    Upon    notifi-  ^  ^-  J\®   establishment   m    Charleston,  noon   the 

^       ^«»»i*  *».T  V*  ti^w     V^  '       ^r""  XT    ill  broadest  and  most  liberal  basis,  of  a  Board  of  Im- 

cation,  the  Cheraw  &  Darlington  and  Korth-  migration. 

eastern  Railroad  Oompanies  made  the  return  6.  The  encouragement  of  publications  and  of  the 

as  required  by  law,  but  under  protest  as  to  widest  discussions  upon  immimnts  and  immigration, 

their  liability  to  taxation.    The  South  Oaro-  J?  *^®  «^^  *i?''*«?S^  ?^5P^®»  i  all  cImscs  and  occupa- 

i;««  ■D^n-rxo^  r»««>^«««    i^^^i^^  -^^s^t^i-^A  ♦/v  tions,  may  be  fully  informed  aa  to  the  immense  train 

Una  Railroad  Company,  having  neglected  to  ^  ^hi  whole  oountiy  and  to  all  private  intereato  of  a 

maice  any  return,  the  value  of  the  road  and  its  large,  increasing,  industrious,  and  respectable  popn- 

appurtenances  was  fixed  by  the  State  Railroad  lati'on. 

Board  of  Equaliaation,  and  tlie  treasurers  of  the  T.  The  encoura^ment  of  immigration  from  North- 
counties  through  which  the  roads  pass  were  *™  "'**®*  ^  "^^  ^'***- 

instructed  to  proceed  with  the  collection  of  The  report  of  the  delegates  from  the  Ger- 
tlie  taxes  levied.  These  corporations,  with  a  man  Society  recommended  the  establishment 
view  to  avoid  the  taxes  thus  levied,  procured  of  direct  communication,  '*  by  means  of  good 
salts  to  be  brought  against  themselves  in  the  steamers  commanded  by  officers  speaking  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  IJnited  States,  in  order  to  German  language, ^^  between  some  German 
obtain  the  injunction  of  that  court  against  the  port  with  which  there  is  at  present  no  such 
tax-officers  of  the  State.  The  Attorney-Gen-  communication  and  some  Bouthem  port, 
eral  has  appeared  for  the  State  in  all  these  '^  The  present  condition  of  our  country,'' con- 
sults, and  has  filed  answers,  setting  forth  the  tinues  the  report,  '*  renders  it  absolutely  im- 
right  of  the  State  to  impose  the  taxes  in  ques-  possible  for  immigrants  to  be  induced  to  come 
tion.  The  cases  were  pending  at  the  close  of  to  this  or  any  other  Southern  State  as  laborers. 
the  year.  The  price  of  labor  is  much  too  low.  We  oan- 
The  subject  of  immigration  has  attracted  not  contend  in  this  respect  with  the  Northern 
ranch  attention  throughout  the  State  during  and  Western  States,  where  farm  laborers  of 
the  year.  In  response  to  a  call  issued  by  the  the  best  class  are  paid  as  high  as  from  fifteen 
South  Carolina  Institute  for  "  delegations  from  to  thirty  dollars  per  month,  besides  being 
the  various  County  Agricultural  and  Meohani-  found.  Moreover,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
cal  and  Immigration  Societies  throughout  the  them  to  exist  on  the  fare  and  in  the  manner  in 
State,  to  assemble  in  Charleston  on  the  first  which  our  plantation  laborers  arc  sustained." 
Tuesday  in  May  next  (3d),  to  take  into  oon->  The  subject  of  Chinese  labor  occupied  a  con- 
sideration the  questions  of  labor  and  immigra-  siderable  share  of  the  attention  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  means  for  farther  development  of  tion,  and  was  referred  to  a  special  committee, 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State,"  dele*  who  reported  that  "the introduction  of  Chinese 
gations  from  the  South  Carolina  Institute,  the  labor  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  a  large  por- 
South  Carolina  Railroad  "Company,  the  various  tion  of  South  Carolina.  In  the  lower  part  of 
county  societies  of  the  State,  the  Chamber  of  the  State  and  on  the  islands,  where  rice  and 
Commerce,  Board  of  Trade,  and  German  8o«  long  cotton  are  cultivated,  and  where  it  is 
oiety  of  Charleston,  and  from  various  North  supposed  white  labor  cannot  be  permanently 
Carolina  and  Geor^a. societies,  assembled  at  or  profitably  employed,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
the  time  and  place  indicated  in  the  oalL  The  great  acquisition.  The  Chinaman  is  reported 
convention  thus  composed  remained  in  session  to  enjoy  almost  perfect  health  on  the  low  river 
dnring  three  days.  The  president  of  the  South  lands  in  the  most  unheal thv  regions  of  the 
Carolina  Institute,  in  calluig  the  convention  to  South  and  Southwest."     The  cheapness  of 
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Chinese  labor  was  another  point  that  reoom* 
mended  itself  to  the  committee.  According  to 
their  report^  Chinamen  can  be  imported  at  on 
expense  of  not  more  than  $125  per  head,  the 
whole  or  a  greater  part  of  which  will  be  re- 
funded  by  the  laborer.  Their  labor  can  be 
contracted  for,  for  five  years,  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  cents  per  day. 

At  this  convention  the  subject  of  direct  trade 
with  Europe  was  discussed,  and  the  committee, 
to  whom  this  topic  bad  been  referred,  recom- 
mended ^Hhe  establishment  of  a  permanent 
line  of  freight  and  immigrant  steamers  to  a 
port  in  Europe,  in  shares  of  $20  each.**  As  a 
further  means  of  improving  the  resources  and 
increaiiing  the  wealth  of  the  State,  the  develop- 
ment of  manufactures  was  recommended  to  the 
convention.  It  was  contended  that  the  staple 
production,  cotton,  should  be  utilized  at  home, 
and  not  be  transported  abroad  at  great  cost  to 
be  manufactured. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  Federal 
census,  by  counties,  of  the  State  for  the  years 
1870  and  1800: 


DcccmVr,  1860. . .  1S,AK8.666  December,  18S5. . .  lft,4(SJei 

1861 .. .  15,864,896  "          186S. . .  16L54a.8BI 

''          1862...  16,060452  *""          1887...  10,101,179 

*'          1868...  16,195,201  *'          1866...  l«,TaS,aa 

1864...  16,825,851 

The  population  of  the  colonies,  aecordiag 
to  the  latest  official  reports,  was  estimated 
at  6,378,541.  The  population  of  the  city  of 
Madrid  is  reported  in  the  census  of  1866  at 
317,217.  The  budget  for  1870-71  estimates 
the  revenue  as  follows : 


Direct  taxes 

Taze»  on  rents  and  pensions 8S;,aOQLM0 

Indirect  taxes m^SOfiOO 

State  monopolies  (tobacco,  lottcir,  and  stAmp- 

tax) 161.1RR.SS0 

ReTennefVoni  statedomalns 71.8T'<.j>on 

Revenue  from  the  oolonios 6,000.000 

War  indemnity  ih>m  Morocco  and  Cochin-china  S^SOOlUOO 

Revenae  ftom  crown-lands S^21&,oe)e 

Total 686.703,055 

The  expcnditare  was  estimated  at 716,667.418 


COUNTISa. 


Abbeville 

Anderson 

Barnwell 

Beaafort 

Charleston . . . , 

Chester 

Chesterfield . . 
Clareudon.... 

Colleton 

Colambia 

Darlington . . . 
Bdntleld...  . 

FaTrfleld 

Georgetown.. 
Oreenville.... 

Horrv 

Kershaw 

Lancaster 

Laarens 

Lexington 

Marlon 

Marlboro*  ... 
Newtierry.... 

Oconee  

Orangebnrg . . 

Pickens 

Richland 

Spartansbnrg 

Samter 

Union 

Willlamsbarg. 
York 


Total. 


laro. 


81,1S9 
M,04» 
86,794 
84,850 
88,868 
18,806 
10,584 
14,038 
84,014 
9,2»8 
90,S49 
42,488 
19.8S8 
16,161 
n,819 
10,7X1 
11,764 
1«,087 
22,686 
12.988 
22.104 
11,814 
80,776 
10,586 
16,866 
10,960 
28,076 
25,784 
26,268 
19,809 
16,489 
24,286 


70^169 


IMO. 


82,886 
22,878 
80,748 
40,058 
T0,100 
18,122 
11,884 
18.095 
41,916 

20.861 
89,887 
22.111 
21,806 
21.892 
7.962 
18,066 
11,791 
28,868 
15,679 
21,190 
12,481 
20,879 

24*896 
19,689 
18.807 
26.919 
28.669 
19,685 
16,488 
21,602 


Showing  a  deficit  of. 

The  public  debt,  on  the  diet  of  March,  ISTO' 
amounted  to  2,639,851,703  escudos;  interest' 
69,188,299  escudos  (1  escudo  equals  48  cents) 
The  annual  contingent  for  the  arxnj  has  been 
fixed  bj  law  at  30,000  men.  The  active  stand- 
ing army  in  6pain  is  composed  of  60,000  m- 
fantry;  9,000  cavalry;  8,600  artillery;  2,600 
sappers  and  miners;  13,000  civil  guard;  and 
18,000  carabiniers :  total,  106,000  men.  The 
army  reserve  of  the  first  class  numbers  30,000 
men ;  second  dass^  80,000  men.  Grand  total 
of  the  army  in  Spain,  216,000  men.  The  colo- 
nial army  is  composed  as  follows : 


Inikntiy 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Corns  of  Engineers . 

Clvh  Guard 

Sanitaiy  Corps  . . .  . 


CalM. 

F«rlelUm. 

1 

16.000 

8,000 

2,000 

40 

2,000 

600 

1.000 

100 

1,600 

660 

fiOO 

•  •  ■ 

28.000 

4,200 

6,400 
200 

1,000 
800 

1.100 


9,000 


708,708 


SPAIN".  During  the  year  1870  the  country 
continued  under  the  provisional  administra- 
tion of  the  Regent,  Marshal  F.  Serrano  y  Do* 
minguez,  Duke  de  la  Torre,  appointed  on  June 
18,  1869.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  represented  at  Madrid  by  M^or- 
General  D.  E.  Sickles.  Spanish  ambassador 
and  minister  at  Washington,  Don  M.  L.  Ro- 
berto, accredited  March  19,  1869.  The  area 
of  Spain,  inclusive  of  ihe  Balearic  and  Canary 
Islands,  is  196,607  square  miles.  According 
to  a  memorial  published  by  the  "  Direccion 
General  de  Estadistica"  at  Madrid,  in  1870,  the 
population  of  Spain,  exclusive  of  Tetuan, 
was: 


The  militia,  which  forms  the  reserve  of  the 
colonial  army,  numbers  8,000  infantry ;  1,800 
cavalry ;  and  an  expeditionary  corps  of  33,000 
men.  Total  military  strength  in  Spain  and 
the  colonies,  296,000  men.  The  marine,  on 
Jannary  1,  1870,  consisted  of  120  steamers, 
carrying  787  guns,  and  3  sailing-vessels,  carry- 
ing  82  guns ;  in  course  of  construction,  4  steam- 
ers, counting  27  guns.  The  navy  was  under 
command  of  1  admiral,  6  vice-admirals,  and 
14  rear-admirals. 

The  movement  of  shipping,  during  1867, 
waB  as  follows : 


Spanish  veMels  entered . . . . 
Foreign  Teasels  entered .... 

SpaDlBb  vesaeli  cleared 

Foreijcn  yeasels  cleared 


606.000 

1,027.000 

628,000 

887,000 


The  merchant  navy  consisted  of— 

8,051  sailing- veaselB,  of  08.098  tons,  in  the  coa8tin;r-trade. 

102  steamers,  of  20,275  ton?,     **  '' 

1,812  sailing-yeasela,  of  247,160  tuna,  soalhTing. 
49  Bteamers,  of  264139  tons, 


*« 


*  One  peseta  is  eqaal  to  19^  cents. 
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The  valae  of  the  imports  and  exports,  in 
1867,  was  estimated  as  follows : 


OOUNTRIES. 


I        Inport«> 


EzpOftt> 


France 

Oreat  Britain 

Gibraltar 

Italy 

Portugal 

Belffioin 

ITemerlands . 

Germany 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Bnssia 

Austria 

Turkey 


Total  Earope. 


Alfiflerv 

Ouer  parts  of  Aftlca. 


Total  Africa. 


Cuba 

Porto  Rioo 

Other  West  Indies 

United  Stated , 

Mexico  and  Guatemala.. .'. . , 
Veoeaaala,  New  Qranada.. 

Brazil , 

La  Plata  States , 

West  coast  of  America , 


Total  America. 


Philippine  Isles. 


Grand  ToUL 178,710,000 


Eicadot. 

70,100,000 

M,400«000 

9,400,000 

2,800,000 

1,000,000 

700,000 

100,000 

90.000 

4,700,000 

400,000 

i»0,000 

60,000 

1,400,000 


188,060,000 


600,000 
600,000 


1,100,000 


16,000,000 
800,000 
8,200,000 
1,800,000 
80,000 
8,400,000 
1.000,000 
1.500,000 
6,700,000 


87,080,000 


1,600,000 


EModoc 

89,900,000 

83,800,000 

900,000 

1,400,000 

8,800,000 

700,000 

700,000 

9,700,000 

800,000 

800.000 

9,400,000 

70,000 


80,970,000 


1,100,000 
400,000 


1,600,000 


90,700,000 

1,800,000 

8,400,000 

60,000 

600,000 

900,000 

1.600,000 

6,400,000 

10,000 


88,060,000 


700,000 


116,680,000 


The  valae  of  imports  daring  the  years  1864, 
1865,  and  1866,  was  as  follows: 


Imports  in  18&I 196,000,000  escndos. 

1885 169,600,000 

1866 199,900,000       " 


Thomas,  Dake  of  Genoa,  a  nephew  of  Eiog 
Victor  Emmanuel,  having  refused  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  vacant  throne,  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  the  opposition  of  his  mother,  the 
Dachess  of  Genoa,  the  Spanish  ambassador 
at  Florence  commaaioated  this  refusal  to  the 
Provisional  Government,  on  December  29, 1869, 
In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  this  candi- 
date, whom  they  had  warmly  advocated,  the 
ministers  tendered  their  resignation  on  Jan- 
uary 10th,  and  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed,  in 
w^hich  Kivero  was  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
Montero-Rios,  Minister  of  Justice.  Topete  re- 
entered the  Oabinet  as  Minister  of  Marine. 
General  Prim  introduced  the  new  Cabinet  to 
the  Cortes  on  Janaary  11th,  saying  that  the 
only  cause  of  the  late  crisis  had  been  the  fail- 
ure of  the  candidate,  and  denying  the  existence 
of  any  dissension  of  consequence  among  the 
late  ministers  on  any  other  point.  Sefior  Ri- 
vero,  in  addressing  the  Cortes,  said : 

Law,  as  the  foundation  of  order  and  public  liberties 
perfectly  exeroised,  is  the  best  title  of  the  authorities 
to  respect.  The  severe  castigation  of  those  who,  in 
the  spnere  of  authority  or  in  the  Rphere  of  the  gor- 
emea,  are  wanting  to  this  high  deposit,  this  element 
of  power  and  command  In  society,  will  be  the  in- 
flexible and  invariable  rule  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Oovemment.  The  establishment  of  public  order  upon 
these  bases  by  means  of  organic  laws  is  a  point  the 
Government  propose  to  effect.    They  also  propose  to 


resolve  the  question  of  finance,  to  raise  our  fallen 
credit.  They  believe,  if  the  Cortes  will  lend  their 
acquiescence,  that  the  situation  of  Spanish  finance  is 
not  so  bad  as  is  generally  believed.  What  has  oc> 
ourred  to  it  are  common  and  constant  accidents  of  a 
radical  revolution. 

On  January  28d  the  proposition  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  house  of  Bourbon  from  the 
Spanish  throne  came  before  the  Cortes  for  final 
action,  and  was  the  occasion  of  an  exciting 
debate.  General  Prim  participated  and  made 
a  personal  statement.  In  the- course  of  his  re- 
marks he  declared  that  the  proposition  was 
unjust  to  exclude  all  the  Bourbons.  He  desired 
to  explain  that  his  words  were  not  designed 
particularly  to  favor  the  Duke  de  Montpensier. 
He  would  go  witlEi  the  majority,  whoever  might 
be  chosen.  At  length  a  vote  was  reached,  and 
the  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  large  migority 
— ^yeas  88,  nays  151. 

On  January  29th  an  exciting  discussion  oc- 
curred in  the  Cortes  between  Sefior  Figueras, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bepublicans,  and  Gen- 
eral Prim.  The  former  defended  the  recent 
Republican  insurrection  and  asserted  that  it 
was  a  deliberate  act  of  the  people  to  defend 
their  individual  rights,  whicn  had  been  vio- 
lated by  the  Government.  He  further  asserted 
that  those  so-called  insurgents  who  had  been 
killed  by  the  Government  troops  were  simply 
assassinated.  General  Prim  rose  and  demanded 
a  retraction  of  the  offensive  words.  Sefior  Fi- 
gueras refused  to  retract. 

The  Duke  de  Montpensier  arrived  at  Madrid 
on  February  14th,  and  had  long  interviews 
with  General  Prim  and  Admiral  Topete.  Dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  Cortes,  on  the  same  day, 
the  Government  was  interrogated  as  to  the 
urgency  of  the  revision  of  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land on  the  slave-trade,  slavery  being  now  re- 
jected by  the  national  conscience,  and  the 
right  of  search  which  that  treaty  gave  to  Eng- 
land leading  to  vexatious  interference  with 
the  Spanish  share  of  the  rich  commerce  with 
Africa.  Sefior  Silvela,  the  Minister  of  State, 
replied  that  by  the  treaty  England  paid  $2,000,- 
000  for  the  right  of  search,  so  it  was  a  fair 
bargain;  but  the  Government  would  invite 
England  to  reverse  the  treaty,  as  Spain  would 
no  longer  countenance  or  aUow  the  importa- 
tion of  negroes. 

On  the  7th  of  March  the  Infante  Don  Enrique 
de  Bourbon  published  a  violent  and  highly-in- 
sulting pamphlet  against  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensier. A  challenge  from  thejatter  was  the 
immediate  consequence,  and  a  duel  took  place 
on  the  12th,  in  which  Don  Enrique  was  killed. 
On  April  12th  a  court-martial  assembled  for 
the  trial  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  who  was 
sentenced  to  be  exiled  from  Madrid  for  one 
month,  and  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  80,000 
francs  to  the  family  of  Don  Enrioue.  The 
latter,  however,  indignantly  refused  the  in- 
demnity. 

Serious  disturbances  took  place  in  Bar- 
celona. The  insurrection  soon  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Catalonia,  and  it  was  with  the  ut- 
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moBt  difficnlty  that  tho  Government  troops  but  I  would  obey  the  impulse  of  mv  heart  and  the 

finally  guppreswd  the  rebellion.  ^^7^  sentiment  of  the  Spaniarda  by  confiding  to 

nn*4*%»^kA  AAi>.:^«i  ^*  *Ka  n^.^»«  ^«   t„«*  their  honor  and  noble  feemig  the  destiny  of  « tiaci- 

Dunng  the  seasion  of  the  Cortes,  on  June  ^^^  ^       ^  ^^^  ^^  ^eir  ot a  hundiediingB. 

8th,  a  motion  was  made  that  the  King  he  ^z       ^ 

elected  by  a  direct  rote  of  the  people  of  the       Here  follows  the  act  of  abdication,  transfer- 

natitDn.    After  a  debate,  this  was  rejected.    At  ring  the  crown  to  the  prince,  under  the  title 

length  the  proposition,  requiring  the  candidate  of  Alfonso  XII.,  Isabella  preserring  all  ciril 

to  receive  a  migority  equal  to  one-half  of  the  rights,  and  the  custody  of  Alfonso  while  Iit- 

whole  number  of  deputies,  was  carried  by  a  ing  abroad  and  until  proclaimed  King  by  iht 

vote  of  188  to  124.  Cortes. 

On  June  24th. the  Cortes  adjourned  to  Oc-       A  council  of  the  ministry  took  place  at  Is 

toberSlst    They  adopted  no  decree  of  amnesty  Gra^ja,  on  July  6th,  when  it  was  decided  to 

before  adjourning,  but  authorized  the  Govern-  send  a  special  ambassador  to  Germany,  tc 

ment  to  declare  a  general  amnesty  whenever  make  an  o£fer  of  the  Spanish  crown  to  Princ€ 

they  might  deem  it  expedient.  Leopold  of  Uohenzollem  -  Sigmaringen.    The 

On  June  25th  ez-Qucon  Isabella  signed  the  prince  at  first  accepted  the  ofler  conditionallj, 

following  manifesto  of  abdication :  but  afterward  refused  upon  the  advice  of  King 

SpAOTAims !  Mv  lomr  r  iim  h        en  aad     d  ^'^^*°^  ^^  Prussia,  the  head  of  the  house  of 

troubled  periodsIsad^VihofeBirfOTme^h^uBe^e  Hohcnzollern.     The  Provisional  Govemment 

f  lory  of  oertain  facts  and  the  progress  realized  while  then  concluded  to  tender  the  crown  to  the 

ruled  tho  deatiny  of  our  dear  country  cannot  make  Duke  of  Aosta,  second  son  of  King  Victoi 

mo  forget  that,  loving  peace  and  the  increase  of  the  Emmanuel.     Tho  duke  accepted  the  offer,  on 

public  good,  1  ever  "w  my  deepest  and  moat  condition  that  he  was  elected  by  the  Cortes 

chenahed  feelinga,  my  noblest  aspirationfl,  and  my  *«'""*••*"**  *y»*  'J^  *» "°  ^ti;^u^«.  wj   •.x*,?     ^ 

moat  earnest  wwhea  for  the  proaperity  of  Spain,  *nd  recognized  by  the  foreign  powers.     The 

thwarted  by  acta  independent  of  my  will.  As  a  child,  diplomatic  body  at  Madrid  received  confiden- 

thousanda  of  heroes  proclidmed  my  name,  but  the  tial  notice   of  the   candidacy,   and  favorable 

hoiTors  of  war  BUTTounded  my  cradle.  As  a  girl,  I  had  repHes,  announcing  the  formal   approval  of 

goVd'rd'^ciS^laler^^^^  th'e  prVsed  can4^^^^^^  reached  /a^  from 

the  heated  atrife  of  parties  allowed  no  time  for  the  Prussia,  England,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Bussia, 

law  and  for  the  love  of  prudent  reforms  to  take  root  previous  to  the  reassembling  of  the  Cortes. 

At  an  age  when  reason  is  fortified  by  experience,  the  Qn  November  4th  General  Prim  formally  pre- 

l!???l^™l^f  .?!?"J?°!..?^vP?5  ![^??^«lTi??il  ??*  sented  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta  as  a  ean- 

The  election  took  plac« 

when,  of  the  847  deputies 

811  voted  as  follows:  191  for 

27  for  the  Duke  de  Mont- 

1  have  exercised  the  supreme  representative  nowcr  r— --m  *  *-*   --  Duchess  de  Montpensier,  S 

of  the  people  committed  to  my  charge  by  God*»  law,  for  iLspartero,  2  for  Alfonso  All.,  62  for  the 

by  personiu  right,  and  by  national  nght.    Befiecting  republic,  while  19  votes  were  blanks,  given  by 

upon  this  period,  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  contribut-  the  Garlists  and  Hoderados.    A  deputation  of 

ing  with  deliberate  intention  either  to  the  evUs  laid  crown-bearers  was  immediately  elected  and 

to  my  charge,  or  to  misfortunes  which  I  was  power-         j       j  x  j  *     m 1    i,^ 4.1.  ^« 

less  to  avert.*  A  constitutional  queen,  I  have  sin-  order^  to  proceed  to  Florence,  wWe  they 

cerely  resoected  the  laws.    A  Spanish  woman  before  arrived  on  the  8d  of  December.      >V  hen  the 

all,  and  a lovinff  mother,  Spain's  sons  are  all  equally  crown  W&s  presented  to  the  duke,  he  said: 

dear  to  me.    The  misfortunes  which  I  could  not  pre-  aj  have  before  me  a  smooth,  and,  I  hope,  happy 

vent  wore  mitigated  by  me  as  far  as  possible.    Noth-  ^^„^„^  4.^  ^««««i»      V/in  «^i.leAnf  tn  nvv^^i^X.^* 

ing  was  more  grateful  to  my  heart  than  to  pardon  <»°r8®  ^  pursue.    You  present  to  my  vie^  a 

and  reward,  and  I  omitted  nothing  to  prevent  my  Diore  extended  honzon,  and  invite  me  to  dutits 

subjects'  teara  from  flowing  for  my  cause.    With  de-  always  elevated,  but  now  of  the  utmost  mo- 

sires  and  feelings  that  have  nevertheless  been  vain  ment.    I  accept  the  noble  mission,  conscious 

to  spare  me.  in  my  countnr  or  away  from  it.  the  bit-  ^f  jta  difficulties."     The  Duke  of  AosU  left 

ter  trials  afflicting  my  life,  resigned  to  suffer  them,  t*..i  ,  /v...  a ;«   ««  "n«««^i^«»  o^A    it^-nA^^A  .f 

and  accepting  the  deigns  of  Divine  Providence,  i  Italy  for  Spam  on  December  23d,  landed  at 

believe  I  can  yet  freelv  and  spontaneously  perform  Carthagena  on  December  80tli,  ana  was  ei- 

this  last  of  my  acts,  all  of  which,  without  exception,  pected  to  arrive  in  Madrid  on  January  Sd, 

have  sought  to  promote  your  prosperity  and  to  se-  1871 

SSr;i^T.f''H'*ill!l^-  fc^^'LT^±'™w.?T^f        On  December  20th,  while  General  Prim  w«s 

Since  1  set  loot  upon  Toreiim  soil,  apprehensive  of_  ,.        «         x-l/-«--l      xi»_*j_ 

ills  which,  in  theiV  bUndness,  tenacious  supporters  proceedmg  from  the  Cortes  to  his  wfiidenoe, 

of  illegitimate  aspirations,  who  have  been  condemned  some  persons  in  the  Calle  Alcala  fired  into  his 

by  the  law       ' 

assemblies, 
larations 

twenty  monlhrmyafflioted  souTiiirnev'ercei^  of  his  wounds  in  the  evening  of  the  following 

hear  the  suffermg  cry  which  arises  from  my  never-  day. 

forgotten  Spain.  Full  of  faith  in  its  future,  solicitous        Oarlist  insurrectionary  movements  broke  out 

^ulMrs^^"^in^^^  i«  ^-^^^Ji^  ^t  Murda,  OalaUyud^  and  otber 

tached  to  me,  foVgettlng  the  affronts  of  those  who  do  V^^ceB,  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  vere 

not  know  me  or  msult  me,  for  myself  I  osk  nothing,  soon  increasing  both  m  mtensity  and  activity. 
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Don  Carlos,  himself;  while  travelling  through 
France  with  on  Austrian  passport,  under  the 
name  of  the  Marquis  of  Alcantara,  was  ar- 
rested at  Lyons  bj  the  civil  authorities.  He 
was  reminded  that  he  could  reside  only  in  the 
north  of  France,  and  if  he  violated  that  con- 
dition he  must  leave  the  country.  The  prince 
then  proceeded  to  Bwitzerland,  accompanied 
by  an  escort  as  far  as  the  frontier.  Previous 
to  his  arrest  he  met  the  Duke  of  Modena  at 
Lyons,  and  completed  all  his  arrangements  for 
going  to  Spain  and  raising  another  insurrec- 
tion. Various  engagements  took  place  be- 
tween the  insurrectionists  and  the  Government 
troops  during  the  summer,  without  any  definite 
result.  On  September  6th,  the  Carlist  chief 
Carrega,  and  600  men,  offered  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  were  pardoned.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  band  of  600  Oarlists  was  attacked 
and  beaten  near  Navarre.  Several  of  them 
were  captured,  among  whom  were  some 
priests,  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Another 
band  of  800  or  400  was  encountered  in  the 
province  of  Biscay.  The  msurgents  were  at- 
tempting to  destroy  the  railroad,  but  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Government  troops  and  routed. 
These  defeats  put  an  end  to  the  Oarlist  move- 
ment for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Spain  consist  of: 


SqiunHlto*. 

Popalatloo. 

I.  Tsland  of  Caba 

46,884 
8,590 

1,414,506 

lalaod  of  Porto  Rico 

615,674 

Total,  America 

49,480 

3,080,089 

n.  Phtlipplne  Inlands 

Carollue  IslaDds  and  Palaos. 

IfAriannA  I^I^nda,. .......... 

65,903 
878 
417 

4,819.269 

23,680 

6,010 

Total,  Asia  and  Oceania. . 

67,208         4,348,469 

III.  Africa,  Ouinea  lalandB 

4S9 

6,500 

Total! 

117,172 

6,878,541 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these  colonies, 
as  regards  natural  resources  and  their  develop- 
ment, commerce,  and  wealth,  is  the  Island  of 
Cuba.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  Oap- 
tmn-General,  who  is  the  military  commander 
of  the  whole  island,  and  the  civil  governor  of 
one  of  the  three  provinces.  Its  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1867,  was  classed  as 
follows : 

White  Inhabftanta 760,612 

Free  Colored 288,843 

Slaves 870,658 

ToUl 1,414^608 

The  free  colored  population  consisted  of 
50,000  Ohiilese ;  1,600  Yucatese ;  225,843  free 
negroes;  and  6,000  emancipated  slaves,  or 
such  negroes  as  had  been  taken  from  on  board 
of  captured  slave-traders.  Havana,  the  seat 
of  government,  and  the  chief  town  of  the 
island,  had  a  population  (in  1863)  of  205,676 
inhabitants,  of  whom  188,895  were  whites. 

The  island  being  still  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion against  the  Government  of  the  mother- 
country,  the   construction   of  railroads  and 


other  public  works  projected  has  not  been  re- 
sumed during  the  year.  On  September  19, 
1670,  the  Panama  and  West  India  submarine 
cable,  which  connects  Cuba  with  Jamaica,  was 
opened  to  the  public ;  the  submerging  of  the 
cable  to  Aspinwall  was  to  be  completed  at  an 
early  day.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1868  about 
403  miles  of  railroad  were  in  operation.  The 
most  important  port  is  Havana ;  the  clearances 
at  the  custom-house  there  comprise  from  45  to 
50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  island, 
while  the  entries  amount  to  nearly  75  per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  imports  in  Cuba.  Ma- 
tanzas  is  next  in  importance  as  regards  expor- 
tation. The  entire  exports  of  sugar  during 
1869  summed  up  1,701,871  boxes  of  400  pounds 
each,  and  511,822  casks  or  hogsheads,  of  which 
1,308,381  boxes,  and  85,649  hogsheads  were 
exported  from  Havana  to  the  foUowing  coun- 
tries :  58  per  cent,  to  the  United  States ;  26.5  per 
cent,  to  Great  Britian ;  6.8  per  cent,  to  Spain 
and  the  south  of  Europe ;  6  per  cent,  to  France ; 
1.6  per  cent,  to  the  North  of  Europe;  and 
1.14  per  cent,  to  other  countries.  There  were 
also  exported  from  Havana,  in  1869,  380,078 
barrels  molasses,  at  from  110  to  120  gallons ; 
2,115  tierces  honey,  at  80  gallons;  13,605  bar- 
rels rum,  at  125  gallons;  28,049  arrobas  wax 
(one  arroba  equals  24  lbs.) ;  22,269,876  pounds 
tobacco,  and  179,962,000  cigars.  The  export 
of  coffee  is  not  of  any  importance.  The  offi- 
cial statements  of  imports  and  exports  of  Cuba 
do  not  state  the  value  of  the  different  articles ; 
on  an  average,  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Havana  are  calculated  at  $40,000,000  annually. 
The  movements  of  shipping  at  the  port  of 
Havana,  during  1869,  comprised  the  following 
arrivals:  721  American  vessels,  of  378,645 
tons;  574  Spanish  vessels,  of  142,820  tons; 
124  English  vessels,  of  124,522  tons ;  58  French 
vessels,  of  50,661  tons;  49  German  vessels,  of 
39,750  tons ;  68  Norwegian  vessels,  of  26,061 
tons;  75  vessels  from  other  countries,  of  35,386 
tons :  total,  1,852  vessels,  of  797,845  tons.  The 
customs  revenue  at  Havana,  in  1870,  showed 
an  increase  of  $6,000,000  over  that  of  1869. 

The  insurrection  on  the  island  of  Cuba 
against  the  Government  of  Spain  was  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year  1870  with  unabated 
vigor,  and,  although  it  did  not  gain  ground  nor 
obtain  any  signal  advantage,  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities were  unable  to  suppress  it,  and  the 
war  was  waged  on  both  sides  with  a  degree  oi 
ferocity  and  a  disregard  of  human  life  un- 
known in  modern  warfare.  The  destruction 
of  property  was  immense,  the  torch  of  the 
Spaniard  and  Cuban  alike  was  busy  in  carry- 
ing devastation  over  fertile  regions.  The  de- 
crees issued  and  executed  by  both  parties  were 
bloody  and  revengeful.  The  Spaniards,  be- 
sides having  to  fight  a  desperate  enemy,  per- 
fectly familiar  with  all  the  mountain  recesses 
in  the  interior  of  the  island,  saw  their  number 
decimated  by  the  climate  and  by  disease ;  and, 
although  they  had  a  numerous  army  in  the  field 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Oaptain-Gen- 
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eral  had  to  ask  for  coDsiderable  reinforcements  rebels  in  the  central  department.    Cotmt  Yal- 

from  the  mother-country.  And,  although  thej  maseda  commanded  in  person  and  advanced  to 

were  in  possession  of  everj  seaport  on  the  Canto,  in  the  ricinitj  of  which  scyeral  battles 

island,  the/  did  not  succeed  in  preventing  the  were  fought,  with  idtemate  success.     During 

lan^ng  of  fire-arms  and  ammimition  for  the  this  campaign,  the  son  of  President  Cespodes 

insurgents.    The  hostile  feeling  which  drove  was  captured,  and  was  executed  on  the  29th 

so  great  a  number  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  of  May,  near  Puerto  Principe. 

the  island  to  armed  resistance  against  Spain  On  the  20th  of  May,  Captain-General  do 

still  continues  unabated.    Although  some  of  Rodas  published  an  order,  that  all  slaves  b«- 

the  insurgent  leaders  surrendered  with  their  longing  to  insurgents  in  the  field,  or  in  foreign 

commands,  new  recruits  filled  their  ranks,  con-  countries,  who  had  taken  up  arms,  and  all  who 

sisting  either  of  the  young  natives  of  the  had  served  as  guides  to  the  Spanish  troops  or 

island,  or  of  fiUibusters  from  abroad.    On  the  performed  any  other  service  for  the  nadoiul 

29th  of  March,  1870,  the  number  of  regular  cause,  were  henceforth  free. 

Spanish  troops  on  the  island  of  Cuba  amount-  At  the  approach  of  the  sickly  season,  active 

ed  to  28,000  men,  according  to  the  budget  of  operations  against  the  insurgents  had  to  be 

war,  exclusive  of  an  expeditionary  corps  of  abandoned,  and  no  fighting  of  any  consequence 

88,000  men  (also  regular  troops),  and  4,000  occurred  during  the  entire  summer, 

militia,  making  a  totid  of  60,000  men.    These  The  Spanish  Cortes  having  passed  an  eman- 

figures  were,  however,  considerably  reduced  by  cipation  law  for  the  colonies  on  June  2Sd^ 

sickness,  losses  in  battle,  desertions,  and  other  wnich  was  promulgated  by  the  Regent  Serrano 

causes.    The  strength  of  the  insurgent  forces  on  July  4th,  it  was  made  operative  in  Cuba  on 

it  has  been  impossible  to  determine,  but  the  the  28th  of  September.    The  following  is  the 

fact  that  Spain  has,  for  more  than  two  years,  text  of  the  law,  its  promulgation  by  the  Regent, 

vi^nly  endeavored  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Captain-General : 

seems  to  indicate  that  it  must  have  been  con-  bcpebiob  politioal  oovKmnanrr  or  ths  pbotdcx 

stderable.    General  Quesada,  late  commander-  of  odba. 

in-chief  of  the  insurgents,  while  on  a  visit  to  His  Excellency  the  Begent  of  the  kiocrdom  comom- 

the  United  States,  in  March,  1870,  declared  that  nicates  to  me.  under  date  of  July  4th  ult..  the  follow- 

they  had  not  then  ten  thousand  arms  in  Cuba.  Jng  If w,  which  has  been  promulgated  and  aanctianed 

The  winter  campaign  of  the  Spanish  army  ^y  the  CoDgressional  Cortes : 

came  to  an  end  on  the  28th  of  January,  after  kingdom,  by  the  wUl  of  the  eoyeteiKn  OorteS;  to  all  to 

a  severe  battle  at  Najasa,  when  the  Spaniards  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting:  Knowyetiut 

wArA  fnr^Afl  fn  rAf  fAof      ThA  mnat  AAnmiiTifirv  the  Congressional  Cortes  of  the  Spanish  nation  doethere- 

were  lorcea  to  recreac     i  ne  most  sanffuinary  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  sanction  the  foUowing : 

engagement  of  the  entire  campaign  took  place  Abticli  i.  •  •  •  ah  children  of  slave  mothera,  bora 

near  Gn«im*ro,  where  the  insnrgent^  under  '"J^'I'lPJIlj'S^^'.i'&.'tTiBThe'ta'!?!;?;^^^ 

command  of  General  Jordan,  obtamed  a  de-  ises,  and  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  law,  aiesc- 

cided  victory,  killing  86  officers  and  400  men  quired  by  the  state  by  the  payment  to  their  cmnexa  of  tte 

«  xi_                ^  n           1  Tk     11  ram  of  twenty-llTe  dollars, 

of  the  army  of  General  FueUo.  Abt.  a  All  sUves  who  have  seired  under  the  Spanish 

On  the  24th  of  February,  Captam-General  flag,  or  who  have  in  any  way  aided  the  troope  dnriD^;  the 

deRodae  issued  a  decree  emancipating  over  filST^J'^SSSfrS^i^'SfSS.SrAjrSLi?^ 

2,000    colored  prisoners  of  war.     The  decree  declared  by  the  superior  govemment  of  Cuba,  by  riitue 

read  as  follows  :  of  l^  Jurisdiction      The  state  shaU  P>r  Uieiir  vmtaie  to 

their  masters.  If  the  latter  have  remained  fisithftd  to  the 

BUPXBXOB  POLmcAL  oovERNXEirT  OF  THE  PROViiTCB  Spanish  caase ;  if  belon2,ing  to  the  inaaisenta,  they  shsJl 

or  CUBA  receive  no  indemnity. 

'  Abt.  4.  SlsTes  who,  at  the  time  of  the  pubilcation  of 


T^            «      .^        *  .t,     ^     ,,.         ..,,,,,  ABT.  4.  HUTes  wno,  at  ine  ume  or  ine  pabiication  or 

Decree,— ^j  virtue  of  the  faculties  with  which  I  this  law,  ehall  have  attained  the  ago  of  s&ty  yoais,  art 

am  invested,  and  in  keeping  with  the  royal  decree  of  declared  firee,  without  any  indemnllcation  to  tnelr  om- 

the  27th  of  October,  1865, 1  think  fit  to  extend  my  ^^-  The  same  benefit  shall  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  efaal] 


and  Tsinidad.  Abt.  6.  Those  persons  iVeed  by  this  law  who  are  men- 
Inconsequence  thereof  the  employers  (^oo^rwMM)  tioned  In  articles  one  and  two,  shall  remain  under  the 

of  the  referred- 

the  secretary's  v*«v«  v*  vx*»o^«|r«**v/.   uwt«.«»«^»*«  imposes  upon  tne  person  ezercismg  it  the  obUtfatf on  to 

withm  the  period  of  one  month,  m  order  that,  after  maintain  his  wards,  to  clothe  them,  care  for  them  in 

the  UBual  formalities,  they  may  receive  their  letters  sickness,  elving  them  primary  instruction,  and  the  edn- 

of  exemption.  cation  neceesaiy  to  carry  on  an  art  or  trade.    Thepervon 


govemora 

cals  of  their  reajjecwve^ juraaicwons,  so  miw,  n,  miiy  j^^y^  ^^  flreedman  has  reached  the  i«e  of  elghi 

come  to  the  notice  of  the  holders  of  these  emanci-  years, 

pados,  and  they  cannot  allege  ignorance  of  it  Art.  8.  When  the  freedman  haa  reached  the  tge  of 

C  AB  ALLEBO  D£  BOD  AS.  eighteen  years,  he  shall  receive  half  the  waees  of  a  fivc- 

Havana,  F^iruary  24, 1870.  »»•»•    Of  these  wages  one-half  shall  be  paid  to  him  at 

'               '      '  once,  and  the  other  half  shall  be  reserved  in  order  to 

Another  campaign  was  opened  by  the  Span-  SASSt^^SiauSis  °  ^  "^"""^  ^  ^  deteimtaed  by 

iards  at  the  beginning  of  April  against  the  Abt.9.  on  attaining' the  age  of  twenty-two  year?,  fho 
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freedman  qhall  aoqnira  the  ftill  enjormont  o(  Ills  dvil 
r^hts,  and  his  capital  ahaU  be  paid  to  nim. 

Abt.  10.  The  control  wlU  also  be  annnlled :  flrat,  by 
the  marriage  of  the  ftreedman,  when  the  same  is  entered 
Into  by  females  over  ftmneen  yean  and  males  oyer 
eighteen  years  old ;  second,  by  a  proved  bad  treatment  on 
the  part  of  the  snardlanf  or  his  uon-compllanoe  with  his 
duty,  as  stipnlaied  in  article  serenth ;  thtrd,  sboald  tbe 
gnardian  prostitute  or  lliTor  the  prostitution  of  the  fk^ed- 
woman. 

Abt.  11.  The  above-mentioned  control  Is  transmissible 
bj  all  means  known  in  law.  and  Is  also  reslgnable  when 
Just  motives  exist.  Legitimate  or  illegitimate  parents 
who  are  ^ee  shall  bo  permitted  to  assume  the  control  of 
their  children  by  the  payment  to  the  guardian  of  the 
same  of  any  expense  he  may  have  Incurrml  for  account  of 
the  l^edman.  Subsequent  regulations  will  settle  the 
basis  of  this  indemniflcatlon. 

Abt.  13.  The  superior  oItII  governor  shall  form,  in  the 
apace  of  one  month  fh>m  the  publication  of  this  law,  lists 
of  the  Steves  comprised  in  articles  three  and  Ave. 

Abt.  18.  The  freed  persons  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
artide  remain  under  the  control  of  the  state.  This  con- 
trol is  confined  to  protecting  them,  defendtng  them,  and 
Ibmishlng  them  the  means  of  gaining  a  HvelUiood^ith- 
out  Umitbig  their  liberty  in  the  slightest  degree.  Those 
who  prefer  to  return  to  AMca  shallbe  conveyed  thither. 

Art.  14.  The  slaves  referred  to  In  article  four  may  re- 
main  with  their  owners,  who  shall  thus  acquire  control 
over  them.  When  they  shall  have  preferred  to  continue 
with  their  former  masters.  It  shall  do  optional  with  the 
latter  to  give  them  compensation  or  not,  out,  in  all  cases, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  tteed  persons  beti^  unable  to 
maintain  themselves  by  reason  of  physical  oiHability,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  tbe  said  former  masters  to  feed  them, 
clothe  them,  and  care  for  them  In  sickness.  This  duty 
•hall  be  a  concomitant  of  the  right  to  employ  them  in 
labors  suitable  to  their  condition.  Should  tbe  Areedman 
object  to  the  compliance  with  his  obligation  to  tebor,  or 
should  he  create  distorbances  at  the  nonse  of  his  guar- 
dlan,  the  authorities  will  decide  the  question  arising  &ere- 
ih)m,  after  having  first  heard  the  Areedman. 

Abt.  15.  If  the  Areedman,  of  his  own  free  will,  shall 
leave  the  control  of  his  former  master,  tbe  latter  shall  no 
longer  be  under  the  obligations  mentioned  In  the  fore- 
going  article.  < 

Abt.  16.  The  Government  shall  provide  the  means 
necessaiT  for  the  tndenmiftcations  made  necessaiy  bv  tbe 
present  law.  by  means  of  a  tax  npOQ  those  who  still  re- 
mained in  Slavery,  ranging  from  eleven  to  sixty  years  of 
age. 

Abt.  17.  Anv  act  of  cruelty,  duly  Instifled  as  having 
been  inflicted  ny  the  tribunals  of  Justice,  will  bring  with 
It  as  a  consequence  the  flreedom  of  the  slave  suffering  such 
excess  of  chastisement. 

Abt.  18.  Any  concealment  Impeding  the  application  of 
the  benefits  of  this  law  shall  be  punished  accordiug  to 
title  thirteen  of  the  penal  code. 

Abt.  19.  All  those  shall  be  considered  firee  who  do  not 
appear  enrolled  in  the  census  drawn  up  in  the  Island  of 
Porto  Rico  the  81et  of  December,  1889,  and  in  that  which 
will  have  been  drawn  up  in  tbe  Istend  of  Cuba  on  the  81st 
of  December  of  the  present  year  1810. 

Abt.  90.  The  Government  shall  make  a  special  regula- 
tion for  the  execatlon  of  this  law. 

Abt.  91.  The  Government  will  report  to  tbe  Oortes. 
when  the  Cuban  deputies  shall  have  been  admitted,  a  bill 
for  the  compensated  emancipation  of  those  who  remain 
in  slavery  after  the  establishment  of  this  law. 

Meantime  this  emanciuation  is  carried  intoeflbct;  the 
penalty  of  the  whip,  antnorixed  by  chapter  thirteen  of 
the  regulations  for  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba,  shall  be  abol- 
ished; neither  can  there  be  sold  separately  ftrom  their 
mothers  children  younger  than  fourteen  yean,  nor  slaves 
who  are  united  in  matnmony. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Congressional  Cortes  the  fore- 
going is  reported  to  the  Regent  of  the  kingdom  for  its 
promulgation  as  a  law. 

MANUBL  RUIZ  ZORILLA,  Prenident 
MANUEL  DE  LIANGS  YPBR8I,  Deputy  Sec'y. 
JULIAN  SANCHEZ  RUANO,  Deputy  Sec'y. 
FRANCISCO  JAVIER  CARRATALA,  Dep.  Sec 
MARIANO  RUIZ,  Deputy  Secretary. 
Palace  or  tbe  Cobtxs,  Jitne  ifk,  1870. 

Therefore,  I  order  all  tribunals,  Instlces,  offlcera,  gov- 
emon,  and  other  authorities,  of  wnatsoever  class  or  po- 
sition, to  obey  the  same  and  cause  it  to  be  obeyed,  com- 
plied with,  and  executed  in  all  its  parts. 

FRANCISCO  SERRANO,  Minister  of  Ultramar. 

SIGISMUNDO  MORBT  Y  PRENDERGAST. 
Sak  Ildefonso,  Jidy  4, 1870. 

And,  having  opportunely  omitted  the  publloation 
Vol.  X. 


of  the  same  for  the  want  of  the  regulation  referred 
to  in  article  twenty,  and  having  received  the  sense 
in  which  said  document  is  to  do  drawn  up,  I  have 
ordered  the  exact  compliance  of  said  law,  in  virtue 
of  which  it  is  inserted  in  the  OJlcial  Gasette  for  future 
guidanoo.  CABALLERO  D£  RODAS. 

Havana,  Btptember  28, 1870. 

Toward  the  middle  of  October,  a  steamer 
with  8,000  troops  for  the  regnforcement  of  the 
army  arrived  at  Havana,  and  was  followed,  in 
about  a  fortnight,  bj  two  other  steamers,  with 
1,500  each. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  Captain- General  do 
Rodas  issned  an  order  liberating  2,000  appren- 
ticed negroes,  captured  from  slavers  in  the 
years  1866,  1866,  and  185T.  On  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, news  reached  Havana,  by  telegraph, 
that  the  home  Government  had  accepted  the 
resignation  of  Captain-General  de  Rodas,  which 
had  been  repeatedly  tendered.  Count  Yal- 
maseda,  having  been  appointed  his  temporary 
successor,  arrived  at  Havana  from  the  interior, 
on  December  7th,  to  relieve  General  de  Rodas. 

An  official  correspondence  took  place  with 
regard  to  the  offer,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  of  its  good  offices 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  a  close  the  civil 
war  ravaging  the  Island  of  Cuba.  {See  Diplo- 
matic COKSBSPONDENOE.) 

A  deep  impression  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  made  in  Spain  by  the  overtures  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  the  expec- 
tations of  an  early  subduing  of  the  insurrection 
were  not  realized,  overtures  were  made  at 
Washington  in  December,  1870,  to  a  prominent 
public  man,  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  Cubans, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  influence  in 
ascertaining  what  terms  of  peace,  if  any, 
could  be  made  between  the  combatants.  The 
gentleman  submitted,  as  the  least  he  would  con- 
sent to  bear  to  the  Cubans,  the  following  points : 

1.  Emancipation,  unconditional  and  immediate. 

2.  A  complete  restoration  of  o'lvil  and  property 
rights,  including  a  reversal  of  all  confiscations. 

8.  A  guarantee  of  religious  freedom,  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  of  meeting,  and  of  speooh. 

4.  Equal  representation  for  Cuba  in  the  Cortes,  as-- 
that  accorded  to  other  provinces  of  Spain. 

6.  A  colonial  autonomy  similar  to  that  existing?  be^ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  British  North- American 
provinces. 

6.  The  removal  by  the  home  Government  of  alt 
offensive  officials. 

7.  That  Spain  and  Cuba  should  consent  that  tho 
United  States  should  see  that  these  gruarantees  wero 
enforced  and  complied  with  by  both  parties. 

The  last  condition  appears  to  have  been^  the 
stumbling-block  on  the  Spanish  side,  but  ev^i 
that  was  consented  to.  The  Cubans,  however, 
felt  compelled  to  refuse  approval,  upon  the  dis- 
tinct ground  that  nothing  short  of  independence 
could  be  sought  by  them.  The  atrocities  per* 
petrated  against  them  rendered  it  imposeible 
that  the  two  parties  could  live  peaceably  to- 
gether. 

STEWART,  Rev.  Chables  Samuel,  D,  D.,  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  Senior  Chaplain  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  born  in  Flemington^ 
N.  J.,  about  1795 ;  died  in  Cooperstown,  N^Y.^ 
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Decern  oer  14,  1670.  He  was  edacated  at  property  saving  system  liad  not  been  before 
Princeton  College,  whence  he  graduated  in  adopted.  The  extent  of  the  conntrj  is  so 
1815 ;  studied  law  and  theology,  and  subse-  yos^  that  the  severe  and  most  destructive 
quently  went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  a  storms  which  originate  in  the  South  and  Soutii- 
missionary,  returning  in  1825.  In  1828  he  west  can  be  signalled  for  many  hours  before 
published  a  journal  of  his  residence  there,  they  burst  upon  remote  parts  of  the  land^  and 
which  passed  through  six  editions  in  America,  thus  lake  and  ocean  vessels  may  be  warned 
and  was  republished  in  England.  He  received  against  leaving  port  till  the  danger  is  OTer. 
the  appointment  of  chaplain  in  the  Navy  in  The  movement  to  establish  a  Govemment 
1828,  and  made  his  first  cruise  to  Brazil,  Peru.  Bureau  for  this  purpose  originated  in  the 
and  other  South  American  countries,  on  board  West,  and  was  suggested  by  the  enormous 
the  Yinoennes,  in  1829-*d0.  Subsequently  he  losses  sustained  by  the  commerce  of  the  Great 
published  an  account  of  the  cruise,  which  was  Lakes  in  1869,  when  1,914  vessels  were  wrecked 
received  with  great  favor,  and  went  through  or  otherwise  injured  by  storms,  to  the  extent 
several  editions  both  in  this  country  and  in  in  damages  of  over  $4,000,000.  General  H. 
Great  Britain.  He  also  wrote  a  book  on  Eng-  £.  Paine,  Hepresentative  from  TTisconsin,  re- 
lish and  Irish  society,  which  was  published  in  spending  to  the  Western  demand  for  greater 
1884.  He  became  editor  of  the  N'a/oal  Magor  security  to  lake  commerce,  offered  the  follow- 
zins  in  1837,  and  subsequently  acted  as  chi^*  ing  resolution  in  Congress,  early  m  1870 : 
lain  of  several  Navy -Yards.  His  last  cmise  «  ^  retohed  hy  the  SenaU  and  Houte  of  SeDraemia- 
ended  in  1862,  after  which  he  retired  from  ^^^  ^f  the  UnUtdSUUa  of  AmMea,  in  ^^tZ^ 
the  service.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  intellectual  aembUd^  That  the  Seoretaiy  of  War  be,  and  he  hare- 
culture,  broad,  generous  spirit,  and  ardent  in  by  is,  authorized  and  required  to  provide  for  taking 
his  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  meteorological  observationa  at  the  miUUiy  stations 

STONE,  Rev.  Ooi^B,  a  Oongregationaliat  Stt^2?eTi.dW^^^^ 
clergyman,  and  educator  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  giving  notice  on  the  Northern  lakes  and  on  the 
bom  in  Canton,  Conn.,  in  1812 ;  was  killed  sea-coaBt,  by  magnetio  telemph  and  marine  aignals, 
by  a  rulroad  accident  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Do-  of  the  approach  and  force  of  stonna. 
comber  23,  1870.  He  graduated  at  Yale  Col-  This  was  promptly  passed,  and  approved 
lege  in  1832,  and  in  1888  became  teacher  in  by  the  President,  February  9,  1870.  Brevet 
the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford.  After  a  Brigadier-General  Albert  J.  Myer,  the  chief 
period  of  nineteen  years  of  faithful  and  ej£-  signal-officer  of  the  Army,  was  intrusted  with 
cient  service,  he  accepted  in  1852  the  position  the  novel  and  difficult  work  of  executing  the 
of  principal  of  the  Ohio  State  Asylum  for  the  objects  of  the  resolution.  The  enactment  and 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Columbus.  In  1868  he  was  the  appointment  were  received  with  great 
offered  the  position  of  principal  of  the  Ameri-  favor  throughout  the  United  States,  the  Cham- 
can  Asylum  at  Hartford,  the  parent  institution  hers  of  Commerce  in  the  Atlantic  and  West- 
for  deaf-mute  instruction  in  this  country,  and  em  cities  taking  especial  pride  and  interest 
accepted  it.  He  studied  theology  with  the  in  the  matter.  General  Myer  asked  for  only 
Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  of  that  city,  and  was  ordained  small  appropriations — $15,000  for  the  fiscal 
to  the  ministry  in  1858,  wlule  principal  of  the  year  ending^  June  30,  1870,  and  $20,000  for 
Ohio  institution.  For  a  period  of  nearly  forty  the  next  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1871. 
years  he  was  untiring  in  his  zeal  and  devotion  Such  economy  as  he  contemplated  was  ren- 
te that  interesting  department  of  education,  dered  possible  only  by  the  fact  that  the  obser- 
and  was  greatly  beloved  and  respected,  not  vations  were  all  (or  nearly  all)  to  be  conducted 
only  by  his  pupils,  but  by  his  associates,  and  by  army  ofScers.  The  principal^  expense  to 
all  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  be  met  was  for  the  purcnase  of  instruments, 

STORM-SIGNALS.  Until  1870  this  coun-  such  as  thermometers,  barometers,  hygrome- 
try  had  no  system  of  forecasting  or  signalling  ters,  rain-gauges,  and  anemometei'S  or  wind- 
storms. In  England,  France,  and  otlier  parts  gauges.  These  were  speedily  procured,  the 
of  Europe,  this  important  branch  of  science  army  correspondents  selected  and  installed, 
and  useftil  knowledge  had  received  the  most  and  the  work  of  reporting  commenced, 
careful  attention  and  the  liberal  patronage  of  The  army  stations  from  which  reports  are 
governments.  In  England,  the  art  of  fore-  daily  received  at  Washington  number  about 
telling  the  weather  is  brought  to  such  per-  thirty-six.  Besides  these,  a  return  comes  in 
fection,  that  as  high  a  proportion  as  seventy-  every  day,  when  the  lines  are  working  through, 
three  per  cent,  of  storm-warnings  has  proved  from  Mount  Washington,  the  highest  pomt 
correct;  and  in  France,  in  one  year,  no  less  of  the  White  Mountains,  tlie  meteorological 
than  ninety-four  out  of  one  hundred  storms  service  at  the  latter  place  being  performed  by 
were  correctly  signalled.  At  Hamburg,  ac-  a  volunteer  corps  of  two  persons  and  assist- 
cording  to  the  report  of  the  North- German  '  ants  from  Dartmouth  College,  and  one  United 
Seetcaste^  twenty-eight  out  of  thirty  storm-  States  observer-sergeant.  They  passed  the  en- 
signals  were  verified.  It  is  strange  that  in  the  tire  winter  of  1870-'71  at  that  lofty,  cold,  and 
United  States,  where  the  commerce  of  the  windy  elevation,  in  a  substantial  wooden  hut, 
lakes  and  the  sea-coast  is  exposed  to  sudden  living  upon  provisions  supplied  to  them  by  the 
and  very  disastrous  tempests,  this  life  and  liberality  of  the  friends  of  science  in  New 
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England.  It  remains  to  be  seen  \^hether  their 
observations  there  are  so  important  to  the 
country  and  the  cause  of  science  as  to  make  it 
advisable  to  continue  their  watch  and  ward 
at  that  lofty  outpost  of  the  Northeastern 
States.  Several  days  during  the  winter,  the 
wind  at  Mount  Washington  blew  over  one  hun- 
dred miles  an  hour,  and  the  mercurv  marked 
many  degrees  below  zero.  The  superintendent 
of  the  reports  at  the  capital,  on  receiving  them, 
makes  comparisons,  and  puts  them  into  a 
tabulated  form,  which  is  telegraphed  to  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States  for  the 
morning  and  evening  newspapers.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen  of  the  tables  as  they 
daily  appear — ^the  latest  reaching  the  offices 
of  the  morning  journals  toward  midnight : 

IffETEOROLOOICAL  RECORD,  ILARCH  S,  lUT  r.  x. 
[BwooMUr  eorvMtod  for  ttmptntun  and  dtrfttloB.] 


K^CBS  OF  0B3SR- 
VATIOJC. 


Aiucosta,  Ga. 

Balttmore 

BnflMo.. .......... 

Charleston 

CheyeiiDO 

Chicago 

Ctncinnati 

Cleyeland 

Corinoe,  Utah.... 
Z^atrott.  ••.•...•.. 
Balnth,  Hlnn.... 

IndlanapoHii 

K(97We0t,Fla... 
KnoxTille,  Tenn. 
Lake  City,  Fla... 

Memphta. 

Milwaukee 

Mohlle,  Ala 

Mt  Washinffton.. 
NaehyiUe,Teiiii.. 
New  I^ondon,  Ct. 

NewOrleana 

New  York 

Norfolk 

Omaha. 

oftweso  .••••••••. 

Philadelphia 

Plttabuiv 

Portlano,  Me 

Rochester.  N.T.. 
SauFrancUco.... 

Sayanoah 

St.  Lonla 

St.  Paul 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Waahlneton 

Wilm^gton,  N.  C. 


I 


r 


80.17 

80.OT 

80.00 

29.6S; 

80.17 

39.84 

29.81 1 

99.721 

29.63 

29.78 

29.68 

39.95 

89.08 

80l12 

29.98 

80.00 

89.77 

29.85 

80.001 

28.80> 

29.811 

80.01 ! 

89.99' 

29.96 

80.14 

80.10 

20.67 

30.01 

29.^ 

30.01 

29.69 

80.88 

80.14 

29.88< 

|80.02, 

,29.69 

39.96 

180.80 


t 

I 


4- .07,63  S.  £. 
-.07  6llS.  B. 

40  8.  W. 

54,8.  W. 
-.07  6l!S.  E. 

82lN. 

62  S. 
61  S. 
318.  E. 

63  8. 
27  8.  W. 
628.  W. 

-XI2  74  8.B. 
-.07  60,  W. 
+.01  88'S. 

61|W. 

271S.  W. 

65  8.  W. 

26  8. 

63  8. 

85  8. 

72  8.  W. 
-.1848 

68 

81 

50 

66 

63 

85 


•  •  •  •  • 


-.07 


8. 
N. 

8.W. 
W. 
8. 

8.W. 
67  8. 
65  W. 

-.05'&4' 

187  W. 

24N.W. 
53  8. 
-.06  64  8. 
-.0468S.  B. 


•  •  •  •  • 


H 

h 


4 

1 

6 

16 

8 

6 

11 

10 

12 

8 

18 

16 

10 

6 

8 

1 

10 
8 
88 
60 
86 
8 
10 

•  m 

18 
6 

18 
1 
4 
8 
0 

12 

•  • 

18 
6 

18 
8 
9 


3 
"8 


Gentle. 

•  •  »  • 

Gentle. 

Briak. 

Gentle. 

Gentle. 

BriBk. 

Brisk. 

Brisk. 

Gentle. 

Brisk. 

Brisk. 

Briak. 

Gentle. 

Gentle. 

•  •  ■  • 

Briak. 

Gentle. 

Bri»k. 

Gale. 

Briak. 

Gentle. 

Brisk. 

Calm. 

Brisk. 

Gentle. 

Brisk. 

.  •  •  • 
Gentle. 
Gentle. 
G^entle. 
Brisk. 
Calm. 
Brisk. 
Gentle. 
Brisk. 
Gentle. 
Gentle. 


s 

I 


Fair. 

Clear. 

Fair. 

Cloudy. 

Fair. 

Clear. 

Clondy. 

H.  rain. 

Cloudy. 

Fair. 

H.  rain. 

Cloudy. 

H.rain. 

Fair. 

Bain. 

Cloady. 

L.  rain. 

Cloady. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

H.rain. 

Fair. 

Cloudy. 

Clear. 

Cloudy. 

Clear. 

Cloudy. 

Clear. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Fair. 

Cloudy. 

Clear. 

H.  rain. 

Fair. 

Cloady. 


Accompanving  these  tahles  is  a  synopsis  of 
the  same  in  plain  language,  and  a  statement  of 
"Prohabilities"  regarding  the  weather  that 
may  be  reasonably  looked  for  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  within  the  following  twen- 
ty-fonr  hours.  In  these,  the  air  of  predictions  is 
carefully  avoided.  They  are  but  probabilities 
at  the  best,  but  experience  has  shown  that  in 
most  cases  they  may  be  depended  on.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  science  of  meteorology  will, 
some  day,  be  so  far  perfected  that  propheciea 
of  unfailing  accuracy  may  be  made ;  but,  should 
nothing  more  than  a  wise  estimate  of  probabili- 


ties be  attainable,  that  of  itself  will  be  produc- 
tive of  incalculable  good  to  ship-owners,  mer- 
chants, and  travellers,  by  giving  them  due 
monition  of  approaching  storms. 

Subjoined  are  the  B3mopsis  and  estimate  be- 
longing to  the  preceding  Meteorological  Record. 
The  probabilities  were  realized  fully  on  the 
succeeding  days ;  fresh  winds  and  heavy  rain 
prevailing  in  the  parts  of  the  country  in- 
dicated, although  but  a  few  hours  previously 
the  weather  at  the  same  places  was  reported 
*'  fair  "  or  "  clear." 

Wab  Bspastxxst,  I 

Onracs  ov  ths  Chiif  Sional-Offiger,  > 

WAaHiKOTON,  March  3, 1871.     ) 

SjfMptis  of  Wtaih&r  BtpofU  for  the  past  Twentff- 
four  Mows, — ^There  haa  Doen  a  general  and  decided 
fall  of  the  barometer,  the  lowest  pressure  being  now 
on  Lake  Erie.  Bain  has  fallen  very  generally  fVom 
the  Lakes  to  the  Golf,  with  cloudv  and  threatening 
weatiier  on  the  eaat  and  south  AUantia  It  atiU  re- 
maina  clear  from  Maryland  to  Long  Island.  The 
weather  la  now  fair,  and  dearing  west  and  north  of 
Illinois.  Fresh  winds  have  >prevuled  on  the  Gulf 
and  Lakes,  and  with  diminished  foroe  on  the  Atlantic. 

ProlbabilUiss, — ^Threatening  and  rainy  weather  will 
probably  be  experienoedon  Friday  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Lower  Lal^M,  with  freah  winds.  Brisk  winda 
on  the  Gulf  and  Upper  Lakes,  with  clear  weather  in 
the  Northwest. 

During  the  past  fall  and  winter  months  the 
public  had  repeated  verifications  of  the  "prob- 
abilities," ana  the  press  of  the  United  States 
bore  testimony  to  their  great  trustworthiness 
and  utility.  The  following  extract  from  a  report 
of  the  Government  observer  at  Chicago  shows, 
as  Prof.  T.  B.  Maury  has  pointed  out,  how 
clearly  the  Signal  Service  is  now  enabled  to 
trace  some  of  our  great  storms  and  anticipate 
their  arrival  on  the  Lakes : 

Dec.  Wth. — The  severest  storm  we  have  yet  had,  and 
one  of  the  higheat  signiflcanoe  to  meteorolo^sta,  be- 
oanae  of  the  cleaniesa  with  which  its  course  can  be 
traced,  firom  the  time  it  left  the  Gulf  till  it  reaohed 
Chicago.  Its  previous  course  would  seem  also  to  be 
indicated  from  the  newspaper  report  that  a  violent 
storm  was  raging  at  Aspinwall  about  the  6th,  oauaing 
many  disasters  to  shipping.  On  the  9th,  at  4  p.  x. 
there  ia  rain  at  New  Orleans ;  at  11  p.  x..  at  Mobile 
and  Montgomery ;  at  4  p.  ii.  on  the  10th.  heavy  rain 
at  Augusta ;  at  11  p.  u.,  snow  at  St.  Louis.  On  the 
11th,  at  7  A.  X.  the  storm  had  reached  Chicago,  and 
at  4  p.  x.,  Milwaukee.  The  storm  would  seem  to 
have  travelled  uf>  the  valley  of  the  MiBsisslppi  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  then,  attracted  oy  the 
moister  atmosphere  of  the  Lakes,  to  have  turned 
eastward.  The  Alleghany  Mountaina  would  seem  to 
have  intercepted  a  portion  of  the  ur^wave,  and  car- 
ried it  up  in  the  direction  of  Washington  and  New 
York.  The  two  branches  of  the  atorm  would  then 
appear  to  have  combined  and  remuned  almoat  sta- 
tionary, covering  the  whole  North  for  some  days  with 
heavy  cloud. 

Captain  Howgate,  Oeneral  Myer^s  assistant, 
writes  in  the  same  vein : 

The  storm  of  December  19th,  of  the  year  jnst  ex- 
pired, was  announced  alonff  our  sea-coaat  some  hours 
m  advance  by  Prof.  La{>hinn,  of  the  Bifl^al  Service, 
telegraphing  it fi^m  Chicago.  CreneralPainejM. C. 
from  w  iaconsin,  informed  the  chief  signal-officer  a 
f^w  da^  ago  that  he  knew  one  inatanoe  where  ves- 
sels with  carffoea  valued  at  over  a  million  dollars 
were  held  in  the  harbor  of  Milwaukee  on  the  strength 
of  the  Btorm  threatened  and  forecast  by  the  Signal- 
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Service  bulletin,  and  wliicU   actually  swept  the  organizationfl    commonly  called   gtorms,   bnt 

Lakes  as  anticipated.    At  the  same  time,  several  ves-  ^jjich  for  reasons  stated  in  the  text,  he  terms 

sels,  which  sailed  from  port  regardless  of  the  bulletin,  t    »n#1iVlft«a  ' 

encountered  the  storm,  and  two  of  them  were  lost.       ^  «    rlS  x\t-  j«i.«  -h.  h. 

In  making  any  estimate  of  the  work  done  and  «>od  8.  ihat  the  conditions  result  from  the  Oper- 

alread^  accomplished  by  this  service,  it  shonld  be  ation  of  a  great,  central,  permanent  organiza- 

bome  in  mind  that  the  observers  who  do  the  actual  tion,  and  oricnnate  in  it,  or  in  an  atmospheric 

work  were  put  on  duty  after  a  hurried  course  of  current  called  the  connter,  or  npper  trade. 
study,  and  without,  m  many  cases,  any  previous        /.  v".   """^^  «««   vv««tw*,  v*    "ri^*       tT^ 

knowledge  of  even  ordinary  military  duty.    No  simi-  ^"Wn  is  prodnoed  by  and  sent  forth  Irom  that 

lar  body  of  men  has  ever  been  raised,  organized,  and  central  organization,  ont  over  the  t^nperate 

equipped.     During  the  sixtv  days  m>m  November  zones." 

1  to  l)ecember  81. 1870,  it  has  been  clearly  proved        He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  there  are  aereti 

that  men  so  raised  and  instructed  could  make  the  «i4.«— .«♦:-.«  «^j  ^i, «««:««  a^.*^  ^f  *\.^  ^4.^^^ 

proper  observations,  and  that,  once  made,  these  ob-  a««mating  ^^  changing  states  of  the  atmyu 

servations  could  be  transmitted  regularly  and  rapidly,  pn©re,  and  describes  them  and  ilinstrates  the 

three  times  daily,  to  the  central  points,  and  tuence  manner  in  which  they  are  produced,  hy  a  his- 

distributed  promptly.     This  of  itself  was  success  tory  of  two  passing  conditions,  one  a  summer 

enough, but,lnadditiontothi8,atri-dailybuUetinhas  5^1^.  ^f  showers,   and  the  other  an  autumn 

been  posted  at  several  public  places  in  every  impor-  *'^  «   ^*   "-^^"^'"^    •         ,  I  xir^i»    J^^tiT^ 

tant  city  in  the  Union ;  weather  maps,  similafto  tfose  Bontheast  storm.     He  enlw^es  on  the  fact  that 

you  saw  in  our  office,  put  up  in  every  Chamber  of  the  atmosphere  consists  of  strata  or  "stones, 

Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade  now  in  the  same  and  that  these  are  constituted  by  the  interpo 

cities,  by  which  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere  gition  of  the  equatorial  current  or  upper  trade, 

could  be  clearly  traced ;  and,  m  addition  to  all  this,  p,.oceeding  from  what  he  calls  the  c^ntoal  con- 

the  reports  which  are  made  synchronously  are  pub-  F»V^^^^'"6  ""'""",  xii?  \.im*o  «ac  y^M«a  wii 

lished  synchronously  throughout  the  country,  thus  far  d»tion,  and  that  the  clouds  Of  the  different  sto- 

excelling,  in  point  of  circulation,  the  Enfflish  reports,  ries  differ  in  function  as  well  as  in  form.     He 

which  have  been  the  result  often  vears'experiment.  analyzes  and  classifies  the  conditions,  and  tells 

da  ^n^the  Londl)n^m«^a^  ?^h*a  fewThSiSSS  ^°  ^^**  localities  one  or  other  of  them  is  gen- 

peJpS,  whUe'^our?  are'^pnnted  in  seve^S  h^dKd  ^l^J  *?.  ^®  ^0"°*-     ^^  shows  how  each  <nie 

newspapers,  and  are  seen  and  read  by  hundreds  of  of  the  diverse  systems  has  its  focal  path,  and 

thousands.    On  the  first  of  January  the  manifold  that  these  paths  change  their  location  with  the 

map  was  commenced,  and  will  be  issued  daUy  in  all  seasons :  and  that  the  climatology  of  the  coun- 

froA  Sl^^^r  *'''''' ""  ^^  ^^^  *  Bufficient  number  ^^y,  and  all  its  varying  characteristics,  result 

^  from  such  changes.    That  part  of  his  book  he 

The  next  great  work  attempted  by  the  Bu-  claims  to  contain  the  key  for  the  ezpluiation 
reau  will,  be  to  provide  for  the  exhibition  of  of  every  dimatological  fact  peculiar  to  any  sec- 
storm-signals  at  points  on  the  Lakes  and  along  tion  of  this  continent.  A  considerable  portion 
the  coast.  This  will  require  more  liberal  ap-  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  unfolding  and 
propriations  from  Congress,  which  will  doubt-  illustration  of  rules  for  forecasting  the  weather, 
less  be  readily  made,  now  that  the  usefulness  representing  tests  confirmed  by  the  general 
of  the  system  has  been  well  proved.  The  observation  and  experience  of  the  anther  for 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  has  al-  half  a  century. 

ready  initiated  a  movement  to  raise  funds  to        It  has  been  very  recently  said,  that  meteor- 

coOperate  with  the  Government ;  and  similar  ology,  unlike  her  sister  sciences,  has  made  no 

bodies   will    probably   follow    the    example  advance.    The  most  hasty  review  of  what  has 

throughout  the  country.  been  done  in  determining  the  laws  of  storms, 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Butler,  Chief  Justice  of  Con-  and  premonishing  society  of  their  approach, 
necticnt,  has  made  a  valuable  and  interesting  establishes  the  fact  that  there  is  a  9cientifie 
contribution  to  meteorolo^cal  science,  in  his  basis  for  the  operations  of  the  Signal  Service, 
work    entitled    "The    Atmospheric    System        A  long  series  of  observations  has  enabled 
Developed.^'    It  contains  a  large  amount  of  meteorologists  to  reach  some  perfectly  well- 
original  matter  set  forth  lucidly,  and  forming  defined  and  unchallenged  conclusions.    Among 
altogether  a  theory  of  great  strength.    It  is  these  are  the  following : 
especially  adapted  for  practical  use  by  farmers        In  the  United  States,  a  large  number  of 
and  others  whose  prosperity  may  depend  on  storms,  which  come  in  from  the  Gnlf  of  Mex- 
accnrate  daily  prognostications  of  the  weather,  ico,  pursue  the  track  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
Judge  Butler  assumes  that  the  popular  notion  and  ascend  its  tributaries,  until  they  reach  the 
of  meteorologists,  that  atmospheric  phenomena  States  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes.    The 
are  the  result  of  mechanical  commotions  in  a  moisture  from  the  lakes  alwa3r8  exerts  an  at- 
sort  of  atrial  ocean — by  the  action  of  the  sun's  tractive  influence  upon  the  storm,  causing  it 
rays  in  heating  the  earth  and  lower  atmos-  from  a  distance,  to  deviate  fVom  its  course  and 
phere,  and  causing  the  latter  to  rise— is  incor-  move  toward  the  lakes, 
rect.    He  lays  down  three  proportions,  which        The  storms  which  strike  upon  the  Pacific 
he  sustains  by  masses  of  facts :  coast  of  the  country,  following  the  impulse 

"1.  That  the  normal  state  of  the  atmosphere  they  receive  from  the  great  band  of  westerly 

in  the  temperate  zones  is  calm,  fair  weather.  wind,  overleap  the  Kocky  Mountains,  cross 

"2.  That  the  changes  from  that  state,  and  all  the  plains,  and  sweep  eastward,  often  causing 

the  states  and  changes  constituting  the  weath-  great  destruction  of  property  on  the  lakes  and 

er,  are  produced  by  the  passage  of  successive  in  the  New-England  States  or  Canada. 
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These  storms  are  of  cjclonical  or  rotary  la  a  great  storm  the  centre  of  the  area 
character,  rotating  against  the  hands  of  a  watch  of  high  thermometer  frequently  docs  not  coin- 
in  oar  hemisphere,  and  with  the  hands  of  a  cide  with  that  of  the  area  of  low  barometer, 
watch  in  the  soathern  hemisphere.  Their  or  with  the  centre  of  the  area  of  rain  and  snow, 
velocity  is  snch  that  they  travel  from  the  Mis-  In  the  United  States,  on  the  northeast  side  of 
sissippi  to  the  Connecticut  Elver  in  about  a  storm,  at  a  distance  of  over  five  hundred  miles 
twenty-four  hours,  and  thence  to  St  John^s,  from  the  area  of  rain  and  snow,  the  thermom- 
Newfoundland,  in  nearly  the  same  time,  or  eter  sometimes  rises  even  twenty  degrees  above 
thirty-eix  miles  an  hour.    These  storms,  after  its  mean  height 

crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  become  elon-  The  great  storm  of  March,  1859,  for  example, 

gated  from  north  to  south,  and  move  to  the  in  accordance  with  these  laws,  ran  from  West 

east  side-foremost   Within  the  limits  of  preva-  em  Texas,  where  it  first  struck  our  coast,  in  a 

lent  westerly  winds,  when   storms  advance  northeast  direction  to  Lake  Michigan,  which  it 

with  very  considerable  rapidity,  the  direction  reached  in  twenty-four  hours,  thence  to  the 

of  progress  is  always  from  west  to  east.    This  Atlantic  coast  in  another  twenty-four  hours, 

direction  is  not  absolutely  uniform,  but  has  and,  finally,  leaving  the  continent  at  St.  John^s, 

been  observed  to  vary  from  about  due  east  to  Newfoundland,  ninety-six  hours  after  its  first 

N.  54^  E.  announcement   Here  was  a  regular  movement 

Great  storms  of  rain  and  snow  are  accom-  about  as  rapid  as  a  railroad  train,  and  as  easily 

panied  by  a  depression  of  the  barometer  near  kept  under  supervision.    The  storm  of  Feb- 

the  centre  of  the  storm,  and  a  rise  of  the  ba-  ruary  22,  1871,  was  anticipated,  by  cautionary 

rometer  near  the  margin ;  but  this  rise  is  not  telegrams  from  the  Signal-Office  for  four  days, 

generally  uniform  along  the  entire  margin.  to  all  cities  eastward   from   San   Francisco 

The  depression  of  the  barometer  at  the  (where  it  first  appeared),  to  the  city  of  Oswego 

centre  of  a  storm  sometimes  amounts  to  more  in  New  York. 

than  an  inch  below  the  mean  height;  and  the  Experience  of  the  most  accomplished  navi- 

rise  along  some  portion  of  the  marglu  some-  gators,  meteorologists,  and  practical  observers, 

times  amounts  to  more  than  an  inch  above  the  has  established,  moreover,  certain  unquestion- 

mean  height  able  premonitions  of  storms. 

Winter  storms  commence  gradually,  and  .  These  have  been  given  by  various  writers  on 
generally  attain  their  greatest  violence  only  meteorology  as  follows: 
after  a  lapse  of  several  days ;  after  a  time  their  A  premonition  of  an  approaching  gale  is  af- 
violence  gradoally  diminishes,  and  at  length  forded  to  seaport  towns  by  the  agitation  of 
they  disappear  entirely.  This  succession  of  the  ocean  and  the  disturbance  of  its  slimy  bed. 
changes  requires  a  period  of  several  days,  some-  The  muddy  appearance  of  the  water  in  the 
times  one  or  two  weeks,  and  possibly  even  sea,  in  anchoring  depths,  during  violent  storms, 
longer.  Sometimes  all  these  changes  are  ex-  sometimes  precedes  the  storm,  being  caused 
perienced  over  the  same  couiftry ;  that  is,  the  by  heavy  undulations  affecting  the  bottom  of 
storm  makes  no  progress  from  place  to  place,  the  sea.  This  effect  was  remarkable  around 
More  commonly,  however,  the  storm  travels  the  Bermuda  Islands  in  September,  1839,  a 
along  the  earth^s  surface ;  and,  although  the  day  before  the  actual  arrival  of  the  tempest, 
same  storm  may  continue  for  one  or  two  weeks.  Clouds  are  of  the  utmost  utility  in  for  tell- 
er even  longer,  its  duration  at  any  one  place  ing  weather,  especially  the  cirrus,  cirro-stratus, 
may  not  exceed  one  or  two  days.  and  cumulo-stratus. 

For  several  hundred  miles  on  each  side  The  cirrus,  called  by  sailors  ^*  cat's  tail," 
of  the  centre  of  a  violent  storm  the  wind  in-  and  sometimes  by  others  the  ^^curl  cloud,"  is 
clinesinward  toward  the  area  of  least  pressure,  made  up  of  wavy  parallel  or  diverging  fibres, 
and  at  the  same  time  circulates  around  the  or  slender  filaments  like  white  lines  pencilled 
centre  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  motion  of  on  the  blue  sky.  It  is  probably  composed  of 
the  hands  of  a  watch.  minute  snow-flakes  or  ice-crystals.  Its  move- 
In  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  ment  is  a  fine  index  of  the  great  atmospheric 
on  the  north  side  of  a  great  storm,  the  preva-  currents,  and  it  is  thus  a  valuable  prognostic 
lent  winds  are  from  the  northeast,  while  on  of  stormy  weather.  It  doubtless  often  reaches 
the  south  side  they  are  from  the  southwest  a  height  of  ten  miles  above  the  earth.    When 

The  force  of  the  storm  is  proportional  to  the  fine  threads  of  the  cirrus  appear  blown  or 

the  magnitude  and  suddenness  of  the  depres-  brushed  backward  at  one  end^  as  if  by  a  wind 

sion  of  the  barometer ;  but  very  near  the  centre  prevailing  in  these  lofty  regions,  the  wind  on 

of  a  violent  storm  there  is  often  a  eahn.  the  surface  will  sooner  or  later  veer  round  to 

On  the  borders  of  a  storm,  near  the  line  that  point, 

of  maximum  pressure,  the  wind  has  but  little  The  cirro-stratus,  partaking  of  the  form  of 

force,  and  tends  outward  from  the  line  of  both  the  cirrus  and  stratus,  J3uchan  says,  ^Ms 

greatest  pressure.  markedly  a  precursor  of  storms ;  and,  from  its 

The  wind  uniformly  tends  from  an  area  of  greater  or  less  abundance  and  permanence,  it 

high  barometer  toward  an  area  of  low  barom-  gives  some  indication  of  the  time  when  the 

eter ;  and  this  is  probably  the  most  important  storm  may  be  expected." 

law  regulating  the  movement  of  the  wind.  The  cumulo-stratus  is  distinctly  formed  just 
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before  rain  begins.    It  is  the  forerunner  of  the  of  the  atmosphere  and  anroras  might  be  made 

lurid  display  of  the  thunder-storm,  as  Tennyson  our  most  valuable  prognostics  of  storms. 

has  painted  it :  It  has  also  been  discovered  that  the  pres- 

''The  wild  oDrost  that  lIvM  in  woe  ^^^^e  of  large  quantities  of  ozone  (which  can 

Woaid  dote  and  pore  on  yonder  cloud,  easily  be  ascertained  by  ozone  test-papers) 

An^nSfrtdSS^SliWSSil.  foreshadow  an  impending  atmospheric  stonn. 

And  topplei  roond  the  dreary  west.  These  unbidden  monitions,  together  with 

A  looming  haaUon  fringed  with  titer  many  others— as  the  sun  setting  r^  a  remark- 

The  "pocky  cloud"  is  an  almost  unerring  f'^^F^^  ®^^^^^^  *^«  ^^°?^^5  ^?  ^^  ^<^8t 

storm-warning.  If  clouds  be  red  and  lowering  pfeUible,  at  Mauritius,  of  the  bnck-dust  haze 

in  the  morning,  the  red  color  arises  from  a  "i  the  horizon;  a  thick,  muddy  atmosphere, 

large  amount  of  vapor  in  theyesicular  state,  ^^^  extraordmanly  clear  on  mountams;  fre- 

when,  as  Forbes  has  shown,  the  blue  rays  of  3?.®?* /^^»*^^i  breezes  from  all  pomta, 

light  are  absorbed  and  the  yellow  and  red  rays  ^^^\^og  flymg  fast  to  the  south,  a  bright  halo 

pass.  This  gives  rise  to  the  weather-proverb—  ^^^^^    .   .°i^?°'  stars  very  brilliant  and  un- 

_          .               ,  usually  twinkling  at  low  altitudes,  noises  m 

"Sf rA"fiS?5r'?^S'w^?5SSf,Sfr"-  <'>^,?""  r*  ^^\^^^  V^^nn,  moistn«  <m 

walls  and  pavements,  sea-birds  commg  to  land, 

and  may  sometimes  prove  ominous  of  a  storm,  water-fowl  flying  about ;  the  swell  of  the  ocean 

The  approach  of  the  "Northers"  of  Texas  rolling  in,  though  the  hurricane  may  be  €00 

and  Mexico  is  generally  indicated,  as  an  emi-  miles  distant ;  turtles  floating  in  the  calm,  ap- 

nent  observer  tells  us,  by — "First,  a  general  parently  in  a  state  of  stupor;  the  sea  peculiarly 

humidity  of  the  atmosphere.     Secondly,  the  clear  at  great  depths,  tides  irregular ;  branches 

peak  of  Orizaba  Mountain  visible  and  clear,  of  trees  not  bent  forward  as  by  a  stream,  but 

the  lower  parts  only  being  enveloped  in  dense,  constantly  whirled  about;  water  rising  in  wells 

hazy  clouds.    Thirdly,  the  distant  mountains,  and  ponds ;  disturbances  of  currents  on  the 

far  inland  to  the  southeast,  exceedingly  clear,  telegraphic  wires — are  some  of  the  oft-ob- 

together  with  excessive  heat  and  depression  in  served  presages  of  the  "tlung  of  evU.^' 

the  animal  kingdom,"  Within  a  few  years,  vast  improvements  have 

Prof.  Brocklesby  has  well  pointed  out  the  been  made  in  meteorologic  instruments,  and 
additional  and  important  fact  that  the  top  of  the  instruments  in  use  by  General  Myer  are  of 
the  storm  always  impends ^^verhangs — the  the  most  approved  construction  and  of  ex- 
track  on  which  it  is  advancing,  because  the  quisite  delicacy. 

base  of  the  storm  is  retarded  by  friction  with  The  ordinary  barometer  is  thatof  Mr.  James 

the  earth^s  surface.    This  is  of  great  signifl-  Green,  of  Kew  York,  the  standard  adopted  by 

cance,  as  always  enabling  the  close  observer  to  the  Smithsonian  Listitute,  and  Uie  Army  and 

give  warning.    This  is  more  easily  done,  from  Navy  of  the  United  States.    This  barometer  is 

the  fact  that   the  front  of  most  storms  is  after  the  original  design  of  Fortin,  in  which 

marked  by  a  moist,  warm  atmosphere.  the  error  of  level  is  entirely  got  rid  of.    To 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  scale  is  attached  a  vernier  by  means  of 

according  to  Prof.  Espy,  the  wind  in  great  which  the  variation  of  the  mercury  in  the 

storms  generally  sets  in  from  the  north  of  east,  tube  is  detected  even  to  the  -ri-^th  of  an  inch, 

and  terminates  from  the  north  of  west ;  while  It  is  an  exceedingly  rare  thing  for  an  accident 

in  the  southern  parts  it  generally  sets  in  from  to  happen  to  this  barometer, 

the  south  of  east,  and  terminates  from  the  The  thermometers  used  are  both  erect  and 

south  of  west.                                                 ^  horizontal.     By  the  first,  the  height  of  the 

Perturbations  of  the  magnetic  needle  are  in-  column  of  mercury,  and  hence  the  tempera- 
separably  Joined  with  one  or  more  of  the  three  ture  at  any  given  moment,  is  read  with  exact- 
following  phenomena :  1.  General  disturb-  ness.  By  the  latter,  the  maximum  and  mini- 
anoes  of  the  telegraphic  lines — due  to  wide-  mum  thermometers,  are  ascertained  the  high- 
spread  auroras,  which  mark  general  move-  est  and  lowest  range  of  the  temperature  in 
ments  of  the  atmosphere  in  high  latitudes  and  any  given  number  of  hours.  These  instm- 
over  the  Atlantic.  2.  Disturbing  currents  of  ments  are  hung  horizontally  on  hooks,  and  are 
a  more  local  character,  occurring  over  the  never  handled,  the  index  in  the  tubes  being 
telegraphic  lines  some  time  before  the  storm  steel  and,  when  read,  the  index  is  set  by  means 
appears  to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  thus  of  a  magnet. 

lengthening  the  distance  and  time  at  which  The  thermometers  at  the  station  of  the  Sig- 

the  approach  of  the  storm  may  be  perceived,  nal  Service  are  fixed  in  the  Louvre  doarded 

3.  Disturbing  currents,  still  more  restricted,  hox  for  thermometers,  so  scientifically  con- 

acoompanying  the  electric  changes  when  the  structed  that,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  mcr- 

storm  itself  is  passing.    Blood-red  streamers  cury  is  protected  from  solar  radiation  on  the 

of  aurora  crossing  the  sky  and  meteoric  and  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  circulation  of 

electrical   exhibitions   preceded   the  gale  in  the  air  is  not  impeded,  since  the  sides  of  the 

which  the  Eoyal  Charter  went  down.    If  we  box  are  open  somewhat  as  window-shutters, 

could  have  more  magnetic  and  meteorological  to  allow  ventilation, 

observations,  the  magnetic  and  electric  states  The  hygrometric  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
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phere  at  every  station  of  the  Signal  Service  a  niiJe  of  wind  has  passed  the  anemometer, 

are  noted  by  means  of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  500  revolutions  are  registered  by  the  inatru- 

thermometers,  which  furnish  the  most  relia-  ment.    The  accuracy  of  its  construction  may 

ble  indications  of  the  moisture  and  saturation  be  tested  by  conveying  it  rapidly  through  the 

of  the  air,  and  for  ascertidnihg  the  dew-point,  air  on  a  perfectly  calm  day  the  distance  of  a 

relative  humidity,  and  absolute  humidity,  and  mile  and  back  again  the  same  distance,  and 

other  aqueous  phenomena.    The  readings  of  noting  the  number  of  revolutions  made.    The 

this  instrument  are  confirmed  by  those  of  an-  number  of  revolutions  is  registered  by  a  sys- 

other  instrument,  the  hygrodeik,  which  fur-  tem  of  index-wheels  set  in  motion  by  an  ond- 

nishes  all  the  hygrometrio  results  without  any  less  screw  on  the  upright  axis,  which  are  read 

calculations   by   the   observer,  who   merely  off  in  the  same  way  as  a  gas-meter.  The  num- 

oopies  certain  figures  to  which  the  pointer  of  her  of  miles  travelled  by  the  wind  during  a 

the  hygrodeik  points.  day,  an  hour,  or  any  other  specified  time,  is 

Invaluable  as  are  the  records  made  by  ob-  found  by  multiplying  the  revolutions  made  in 

servers  from  these  instruments,  their  worth  that  time  by  2,  and  dividing  by  1,000.    The 

has  been  almost  eclipsed  by  the  more   re-  rate  per  hour  at  which  the  wind  blows  at  any 

cent  inventions  of  $6lf-registerinq  harometen^  time  is  found  by  observing  the  revolutions 

thermometers,  etc.    Among  this  class  of  scien-  made,  say,  in  two  minutes ;  multiply  by  30  and 

tific  contrivances,  Generu  Myer  has  adopted  2,  or  at  once  by  60,  and  divide  by  1,000.  Thus, 

the'*  Self-Registering  Anemometer^' for  show-  suppose  800  revolutions  were  made  in  two 

ing  the  velocity  and  force  of  the  wind ;  the  minutes,  the  velocity  of  the  wind  would  be  a1> 

"  Self-Recording  Rain-Gauge ; "  the  Thermo-  the  rate  of  48  miles  an  hour, 

graph  of  the  £ew  Observatory,  indicating  the  The  observers  at  'the  Tarious  stations  of  the 

temperatures ;  the  Zew  Barograph ;  the  Pee-  Signal  Service  are  aU  sergeants  of  the  United 

lor  **  Self-Recording  Barometer ; "  Wild's  Ber-  States  Army.    Previous  to  their  entrance  on 

lin  "  Self-Registering  Barometer ; "  and  Prof,  duty,  they  are  required  to  pass  successftilly 

Hough's  celebrated  Meteorograph  and  Self-Re-  through  two  examinations,  after  an  extended 

cordmg  and  Printing  Barometer.  course  of  studies  and  special  training  at  Fort 

The  meteorograph  is  an  automatic  machine  Whipple,  Virginia.    In  this  course  they  be- 

which  writes  its  own  indications  in  lead  pencil  come  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  metebr- 

for  every  second  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  upon  ological  treatises  of  Loomis,  Buohan,  and  other 

a  roll  of  paper,  which  is  divided  by  lines  and  writers.    They  are  also  required  to  become 

moves  off  a  reel  at  a  uniform  rate  of  speed,  experts  in  practical  telegraphy,  so  that  they 

which  is  a^'usted  by  a  clock.    It  indicates  can  nse  the  telegraphic  instrument  with  ease 

simultaneously  the  exact  height,  in  inches  and  and  accuracy. 

hundredths  of  an  inch,  of  the  barometer,  and  The  first  examination  of  applicants  for  the 
the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers.  It  thus  post  of  observer-sergeant  is  but  preliminary, 
records  at  one  and  the  same  moment  the  press-  and,  to  be  successful,  the  applicant  must  show 
ore,  the  temperature,  and  the  hygrometry,  of  himself  a  good  arithmetician,  a  writer  of  good 
the  air,  with  unerring  precision.  By  a  simple  English,  and  well  acquainted  with  geography, 
application  of  the  photographic  art,  the  regis-  especially  the  geography  of  the  United  States, 
ter  is  taken  on  suitably-prepared  paper,  at  the  In  the  final  examination,  which,  like  the 
instant  the  atmospheric  changes  are  talking  first,  is  conducted  by  an  army  board  (consist- 
place.  This  gives  the  Signal-OfiSce  an  unim-  ing  of  Colonel  Garrick  Mallery,  Mi^for  L.  B. 
peachable  account  of  the  minutest  ripple  on  Norton,  and  Oaptain  H.  W.  Hpwgate),  the  ap- 
the  great  atmospheric  ocean,  and,  when  these  plioant  is  required  to  work  out  a  variety  of 
photographs  are  put  into  a  volume,  they  fhr-  practical  problems  in  instrumental  meteorol- 
nish  a  pictorial  history  of  all  the  mutations  of  ogy,  to  display  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
weather  within  a  known  area  of  the  earth's  struments,  and  also  with  the  laws  of  storms 
surface.  and  the  general  principles  of  his  science. 

As  far  as  the  barometric  annals  are  con-  The  observers,  while  under  training  at  Fort 
cerned,  the  refinements  of  science  have  gone  Whipple,  are  instructed  in  all  the  duties  and 
even  further  than  this  degree  of  accuracy,  drills  of  the  Signal  Oorps  of  the  army,  and 
Hough's  Printing  Barometer  not  only  doing  thus,  in  time  of  war,  are  ready  for  field  duty, 
the  same  work  of  his  meteorograph,  but  also.  The  arrangements  by  which  observations 
by  an  automatic  process,  setting  the  type  and  are  taken  at  the  different  stations,  and  trans- 
making  an  actual  impression  on  the  paper,  of  mitted  thence  by  telegraph  to  the  central  office 
its  exact  readings,  once  in  every  fifteen  min-  at  Washington,  have  worked  with  great  har- 
ntes.  mony  and  accuracy  of  result. 

The  anemometer  in  use  is  that  of  Robinson,  Every  observer  takes  his  observations  at  the 
consisting  of  four  hollow  hemispheres  or  cups  same  moment  by  Washington  time  and  by  in- 
screwed  on  to  the  ends  of  two  horizontal  rods  struments  which  have  been  carefully  acljnsted 
of  iron  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  and  to  a  standard  kept  at  the  CMitral  office, 
supported  on  a  vertical  axis  which  turns  freely.  After  taking  his  observations  (thrice  daily). 
When  placed  in  the  wind,  the  cups  revolve ;  the  observer  writes  them  out  in  full  (not  in 
and  the  arms  are  of  such  a  length  that  when  figures)  on  manifold  paper^  which  gives  him  at 
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leaRt  two  exact  axid/ttc-simile  copies  of  his  re-  cision  and  promptness  of  a  regimental  drill  at 
ports.  One  of  these  he  hands  to  the  telegraph-  West  Point.  The  training  and  discipline  of 
io  operator  for  transmission  to  Washington:  these  soldiers  in  times  of  peace  are  exactiy  soit- 
the  other  he  forwards  hy  mail  to  General  ed  to  the  nature  of  telegraphic  meteorology, 
Myer.  Should  the  operator  make  a  mistake  requiring  great  accuracy  and  dispatch, 
in  transmission,  he  cannot  attach  the  hlame  to  The  discipline,  knowledge,  and  sagacity  ac- 
the  observer,  siAce  the  latter's  manifold  or  du-  quired  by  this  branch  of  the  United  States 
plicate  fete-simile  report  shows  exactly  what  Army  in  the  discharge  of  its  scientific  dntiesi 
was  handed  the  operator.  This  novel  and  sa-  are  worth  more  to  it  and  to  the  nation  than 
gacious  process  secures  great  accuracy  in  tele-  any  it  could  get  in  any  national  training- 
graphing  observations.  school,  which  would  be  far  more  expensive 

The  reports  forwarded  by  mail  are  carefully  than  the  Signal  Service, 

preserved  and  bound  into  ia  volume.  Up  to  this  time,  the  Signal-Office  has  only 

When  the  tri-daily  telegrams  reach  the  Sig-  undertaken  to  organize,  train,  and  equip  its 
nal-Office  at  Washington,  they  are  immediate-  observers;  to  perfect  its  adopted  instruments, 
ly  put  into  the  hands  of  the  meteorologist  in  and  to  test  those  which  have  been  put  before 
charge  of  the  office,  who  analyzes  them  and  it  for  trial ;  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge 
deduces  from  them  a  synopsis  of  the  weather  of  the  laws  of  storms,  their  tracks  and  be- 
through  the  entire  country,  and  also  a  brief  havior  in  various  parts  of  the  country;  to 
statement  of  weather  probabilities  for  the  gather  exact  information  of  each  day-s  weather- 
'ensuing  twenty-four  hours.  phenomena,  and  publish  the  same  in  all  see- 

These  probabilities,  and  also  the  synopsis,  tions ;  to  issue  occasional  bulletins  of  remark- 
are  in  thirty  minutes  telegraphed  all  over  the  able  and  threatening  weather  to  seaports  and 
country,  and  are  received  by  all  newspapers,  large  cities ;  and,  laatly,  to  furnish  each  day, 
Ohambers  of  Commerce,  and  Boards  of  Trade,  with  their  weather-maps,  a  telegraphic  report 
which  desire  to  publish  them,  free  of  all  of  the  atmospheric  movements  over  the  United 
charges.  At  the  same  time  that  the  tri-daily  States,  and  the  probcibiliUea  of  the  weather  for 
telegraphic  reports  from  the  various  stations  the  current  day. 

are  given  to  the  chief  meteorologist,  copies  of  Forecasts  and  predictions  of  weather  have 

them  are  given  to  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  not  been  attempted,  nor  ought  they  to  be  at- 

to  make  the  manifold  weather-maps  for  the  tempted,  until  further  experience  and  observa- 

day.    These  maps  are  skeletons  of  the  United  tion  warrant  them» 

States,  with  all  the  signal-stations  on  them.  A  But,  at  an  early  day,  it  is  expected  the  ship- 
dozen  of  these  are  laid  on  the  table,  and  by  ping  ports  on  the  lakes,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
stamping  on  them  with  a  steel  die,  they  re-  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  will  be  duly  sup- 
ceive  certain  characters,  which  indicate  all  the  plied  with  stations  where  appropriate  HgnaU 
phases  of  the  weather.  will  he  displa/yed^  giving  cautionary  atorm- 

The  direction  of  the  wind  is  shown  on  each  warnings  for  the  benefit  of  commerce, 

station  by  an  arrow;  likewise  the  barometric  This  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Signal  Service 

pressure  by  figures ;   the  thermometrio  and  of  which  we  have  treated,  and  when  the  ap- 

ancmometric  figures  are  attached,  as  also  char-  proach  and  force  of  storms,  gales,  and  hurri- 

acters  which  are  capable  of  indicating  cloudy  canes,  can  be  promptly  announced  beforehand, 

weather,  fair,  rainy,  and  snowy.  one  of  the  great  ends  for  which  the  service 

These  weather-maps  are  distributed  to  prom-  was  instituted  will  be  attained, 

inent  hotels,  custom-houses,  and  to  as  many  SUBWAY  OF  THE  THAMES.    This  curi- 

other  points  as  they  can  reach  in  time  to  be  of  ous  work  may  now  be  said  to  be  practically 

any  service  to  seamen  and  shippers.  completed.     The  passage  under  the  Thames 

Copies  of  them  all  are  duly  bound  up  in  has  been  finished  for  some  time  past,  as  also 

book  form,  and  thus  is  preserved  an  accurate  the  chambers  at  each  end.    The  attention  of 
magazine  of  the  year's  1,095  reports,  and  in  a  ^the  engineer  and  his  assistants  has  been  mainly 

form  suited  to  catch  the  eye  and  interest  it,  direct^  to  the  application  of  engine-power  to 

instead  of  repelling  it,  as  is  so  often  done  in  the  working  of  the  hits,  by  which  the  pas- 

raeteorologicol  reports  by  long  pages  of  solid  sengers  are  to  be  let  down  and  taken  up  by 

figures.  the  shafts  at  the  ends  of  the  subway. 

One  of  the  excellences  of  this  system  is,  The  shafts  by  which  the  subway  is  readied 
that  every  important  storm  and  other  atmos-  are  at  each  end  rather  under  60  feet  deep  and 
pheric  phenomenon  is  studied  in  all  its  details  10  feet  diameter ;  they  are  partly  lined  with 
on  the  day  it  occurs,  while  the  interest  of  the  brickwork  and  partly  with  iron.  At  the  bot- 
country,  and  of  every  observer,  is  at  its  height,  tom  of  each  shsit,  under  the  level  of  the  sub- 
and  not  months  or  years  after  the  event,  when  way,  a  small  steam-engine,  of  about  4  horse- 
curiosity  has  abated.  power,  is  placed  for  use  in  raising  and  lower- 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  non-com-  ing  the  lifts,  and  for  haulage  of  the  single 
missioned  army  officers  employed  are  aclraira-  omnibus  by  which  the  passengers  will  be  con- 
bly  competent  for  the  signal  duties  assigned  veyed.  The  lift  is  an  iron  chamber,  with  a 
them,  and,  in  their  hands,  the  reports  and  fioor  of  about  6  feet  by  5  feet,  and  a  ceiling 
telegrams  have  been  transmitted  with  the  pre-  about  6  feet  6  inches  high.    The  entrance  to 
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"tlie  lift  is  by  sliding  iron  doors ;  on  its  opposite  wero  detailed  for  the  agreeable  duty.  Several 
sides  it  has  pairs  of  roller-wheels  which  work  of  the  leading  American  colleges  also  fitted 
in  guide-rods  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  out  parties  of  professors  and  assistants,  at 
The  lift  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  chain  of  their  own  expense.  The  English  Government 
^reat  strength,  which  moves  over  a  pulley  at  acted  tardily  in  the  matter,  but  finally  aided 
"the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  is  attached  to  a  bal-  in  sending  out  expeditions,  which  were  com- 
ance-weight,  whicb  also  works  between  guide-  posed  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  ob- 
rods.  The  balance-weight  is  a  slab  of  cast-iron,  servers  of  solar  phenomena  in  Great  Britain, 
-w^ith  an  opening  in  the  centre  by  which  it  may  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  European  countries, 
l^e  loaded  according  to  the  number  of  pas-  were  also  worthily  represented  on  the  occasion, 
sengers  in  the  lift.  The  lift,  which  weighs  The  following  are  synopses  of,  or  extracts 
about  15  hundred-weight,  is  further  connected  from,  reports  so  far  as  received  from  the  ob- 
-ymth  the  balance- weight  by  a  wire-rope  at-  servers  of  the  different  nationalities.  They 
-tached  to  the  bottoms  of  the  weight  and  the  corroborate  and  supplement  each  other,  and 
lift  respectively,  and  which  passes  round  a  only  from  a  comparison  of  the  various  state- 
pulley  at^the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  A  brake  has  ments  can  the  seeker  fcnr  information  ^ain  a 
lieen  invented  by  the  engineer,  which  is  at-  clear  idea  of  the  net  results  of  the  expeditions, 
tached  to  the  roof  of  the  lift;,  and  is  applied  by  We  condense,  or  quote,  mainly  on  those  por- 
a  screw  worked  from  the  roof  on  the  inside,  tions  that  bear  on  the  controverted  questions 
The  desired  effect  of  the  application  of  the  of  the  nature  of  tb^  protuberances,  or  monn- 
'br^e  is  to  stop  the  lift  in  its  descent,  not  in-  tains  of  flames,  and  the  corona — the  latter 
stantaneously  but  gradually,  and  within  a  few  being  the  special  subject  of  observation  and 
feet.    On  arrival  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  theory. 

the  passengers  emerge  at  each  end  to  a  wait-  l^rof.  Harkness,  United  States  Navy,  was 
ing-room  of  about  24  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide,  stationed  at  Oatania,  Sicily.  The  eclipse  Com- 
eth seats  along  the  sides.  From  this  they  menced  there  at  1 1*"  85"  27. C  v  but  unfortunate- 
paas  into  the  iron  omnibus,  which  runs  up  close  ly  15  minutes  before  totality  a  dense  cloud  hid 
to  the  inner  ends  of  the  waiting-rooms.  The  the  sun.  At  the  moment  of  total  obscuration, 
first  part  of  the  journey  from  each  end  of  the  1^  11",  the  cloud  was  sufficiently  thin  to  allow 
subway  is  down  an  incline  of  about  1  in  80  to  th^  corona  to  be  seen,  but  diminished  in  ex- 
the  middle  of  the  subway.  The  haulage  up  tent  and  brilliancy,  appearing  scarcely  more 
the  last  part  of  the  ascent  at  each  end  is  by  an  than  two-thirds  as  large  as  that  visible  at 
endless  wire  rope,  worked  by  the  steam-engine  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  at  the  eclipse  of  1869.  The 
on  the  Surrey  side.    The  lift  is  seated  for  7  or  professor  reports : 

8,  the  omnibus  for  14  persons.    The  first-class  with  an  Arago  polarisoope  in  hand,  the  first  ten 
passengers  descend  the  shafts  last,  and  the  seoonds\rere  spent  in  observing  that  the  sky  was 
omnibus  is  dispatched  immediately  on  their  polarized  aU  around  the  corona,  while  the  corona  it- 
arrival  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.    Theom-  K? '^ofrolC^T''.^^^^^^ 
,,      -.--i-j..-!          j-i            ■!•       J  the  spectroscope,  1  saw  a  green  line  or  wbicn  1  louncl 

nibus  IS  6  feet  wide  inside,  and  has  cusmonea  the  reading  to  be  about  the  same  with  that  of  1869, 

seats  with  stuffed  backs;  there  is  a  space  of  2  The  spectroscope,  directed  to  many  difl'erentparts  of 

feet  2  inches  between  the  seats,  which  are  the  corona  by  my  friend  Captwn  Tupman,  B.  M.  A., 

placed  lengthways  along  the  sides  of  the  ve-  "^^^^^  *!j®*i!^l  ^^^v^fi-  ^Y^S  *^®  ^*  S7 

^i^^^^     a  u»«i,r.  «^i»:«i*  *u^  ^^r^A^^^r^^  ^.^^'l  ■»rrv.i>.  seconds  of  the  totahty,  the  thm  cloud  covcrmg  the 

hicle.  A  brake,  which  the  conductor  wiU  work  g^  ^^^^^  ^^1^  Aisipated,  and  the  faint  oon- 

with  his  foot,  IS  ntted  at  each  end  Oi  the  om-  tinuous  spectrum*  of  the  oorona  became  visible.  I 
nibus.  The  gauge  of  the  rails  is  2  feet  6  could  not  Delieve  that  the  eclipse  had  lasted,  accord- 
inches  1°?  ^  ^^^  chronometer  (Negus's,  of  New  York),  115 

SUN  (EoLiPSK  OP).     The  American  obser-  r^tUrv'^?Z%1,^"3',  ".S'^-i^ivi^Si^'t 

vations  of  the  total   solar  echpse  of  186»  {Me  the  high  wind  and  the  thin  cloud,  prove  beyond  all 

Amebxoa.N  Annttal  Oyolop JSDIA  for  that  year)  question  that  the  oorona  does  belong  to  the  sun ;  that 

throw  much  light  on  the  formerly  dark  prob-  it  is  to  a  groat  degree,  if  not  enthefy,  self-luminous, 

lems  of  the  sun's  constitution.    The  same  phe-  5?4  ?^*  ^  ^\  «}Y^^  »  green  line  at  about  1474 

«.^^^«^«    «,v;«i,  ^^^n^mr^A  nA/i<^*nK^»  «io   ifi»rft  divisions  of  Kirchofi^s  scale.    The  observations  by 

nomenon,  which  occurred  December  22,  1870,  ^he  polariscope  go  to  prove  that  the  light  from  the 

furnished  an  opportunity  to  confirm  the  knowl-  oorona  is  not  polari«ea.    Five  minutes  after  the  to- 

edge  acquired  in  the  previous  year,  and  to  ex-  tality  was  over,  the  sky  became  perfectiv  clear.   The 

tend  the  boundaries  of  discovery  in  the  same  hw*^  contact  was  at  2  hours  19  minutes  by  the  chro- 

field  of  research.    The  United  States  Govern.  SJ^^^?"' I^S!jX^' */|:^ 

ment,  responding  to  the  general  desire  of  the  ^^  ^  "'"^^^  '^^^  ofgyracuse  local  mean  tmie. 

American  people,  who  had  been  much  gratified  Prof.  Beiy.  Peirce,  Superintendent  of  the 

at  J;he  success  of  the  observations  in  1869,  United  States  Coast  Survey,  who  was  one  of 

fitted  out  an  expedition  to  the  scene  of  totality  the  Catania  party,  and  had  general  charge  of 

of i the  December  eclipse  (in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  American  Government  expedition,  writes: 

Africa),  with  a  liberality  of  expenditure  and  But  just  previous  to  the  instant  of  total  obscuration 

care  of  preparation  such  as  no  other  govern*  there  was  a  break  in  the  clouds,  which  was  the  more 

ment  exhibited  in  that  comiection.    The  prin-  ^^^^'^^l''^^' ^^^of^^^^ 

cipal  astronomers,  spectroscopis^  and  meteor-  f^m  the  place  where  we  observed.    But  it  gave  us  a 

ologists,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  superb  view  of  the  corona  and  the  whole  totality,  and 
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enabled  us  to  eetablisli  very  important  conclusions,  out  to  have  no  upper  limit,  but  to  extend  Crom  the 

It  must  be  said,  however,  tnat  there  was  juBt  enough  sun  indefinltelj  into  space. 

haze  to  deprive  us  of  what  I  am  disposed  to  call  tne  2.  This  region  undoubtedly  reflects  to  ns  a  certain 

false  corona,  and  which  I  consider  to  be  a  part  of  amount  of  the  ordinary  photospheric  sunllebt.    Thizs 

our  own  atmosphere.    But  the  true  solar  corona  is  reflected  light  is,  of  course,  polanzed  radially  to  a 

clearly  proved  to  be  a  solar  atmosphere  extending  considerable  extent.  Its  spectrum  ought  to  show  tba 

about  80,000  miles  above  the  ordinarily  visible  sur-  ordinary  dark  lines,  but  they  are  ps^v  maaked  in 

face  of  the  sun.    There  were  three  different  sources  the  manner  Mr.  Lockyer  has  so  happily  explained, 

of  proof  of  this  conclusion.    The  work  is  done  suo-  and  partly  by  the  faintness  of  the  spectrum. 

cessAilly.  8.  Our  own  atmosphere,  even  when  dearest, must 

Prof.  C.  N.  Young, 

New  Hampshire,  who  was               ...  ^             .                ^                     _        . 

the  some  trouble  to  encounter  of  obscuration  ^®  inward  extension  of  the  wrona  should  b«  most 

by  clouds  till  totality,  but  just  then  a  rift  in  fH^^®^' ^*??*  **  *5V®7f^^??V'i?/''  *f  *^ ''''  ^"K 

./^      .,             1  i.\.             A  \^             ji  tality,  and  I  nave  no  doubt  it  is;  that  is  to  aar,  a£ 

the  ved  opened  the  sun  to  view,  and  gave  an  ti^g  middle  of  totality  the  illuminiiion  of  the  nwiJi's 

opportunity  for  excellent  observations.      He  disk  gives  a  somewhat  exaggerated  meaanre  of  the 

says :  effect  of  our  own  atmosphere  m  extending  the  corona 

WO  faint  hnes,  which  I  «^j«„..^  ^„«  «?«««^«-iftfto  ♦».«  i;«i.f  «i««  *\.^  ^««>'. 


of  last  year,  except  Uiat  the  two 

nd  suspected  to  be 

a  whole  degree  ftt>m  the  sun.    This  atmo^hene 


saw  between  D  and  E  last  year  and  suspected  to  be    5??i°i^*l^„lL\^!!  ^fl!«l*il!ii^  Jt"^?!.^  w"^- * 
corona  lines  as  well  as  uk  were  notjeen  at  all  at    ^^Z^.  ^lll^^^fA'^^r^r^T^'^^'^^^^ 


this  time ;  1474  was  traced  by  Prof.  Winlock  to  a  k^  "vTnW  K^  \^Zur^,J^Ai.fir^  li- .^Sj^ 

distance  oSt  nearly  20'  from  the  sun's  limb.    I  traced  ^SnL  S^l^itw  ?>£?^  tll^i^^^ 

it  16'  on  the  West,  12'  on  the  North,  U'  on  the  East,  J^^*^  ^"^  ?u  ?^^  *^l  ^  J?"®  chromosphere,  promi- 

and  about  10'  on  tlie  South.    The  nkncipal  chromo-  S'??S'XliL  .n^cS^^^     combmed.  a  diaconunu- 

sphere  lines  were  also  visible  in  the  corona  to  a^dis-  ""J   a^ffJ^  ««?♦  iCTil  iL»«-  •^i.ja^i.;^.  ^i«».»«  a., 

tuioe  of  8'  or  4'.    Prof.  Winlock  and  myself  Both  *'  Ji!5\S?S^  ^JLI^  «^«i^ni  t^^f  "k? l^  Jf 

agree  in  attributing  this  to  the  reflection  o^  the  haae  ^Z^ZV"  ^J^J^nlf^^  f?pAn^f^^v!J^   ^L^^t^ 

MOund  the  sun.    1  am  more  confident  as  to  this,  be-  ^^^^    phenomena   differmg    in   veiy    essential 

cause  last  year  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  the  C  line  was  P  5   j'        somewhat  inclined  to  think  with  Oude- 

rhSptor^rmi^^^^^^^^^  -«-  that  possibly  .cosmical  dust  be^een  na  and  the 


..Ur  .n.nfiS,1f;Z  ^S^d\'JLi'^^N.«t*«^vfn«^  Other  puzzliug  phenomena  of  the  coroiwhich  ea^ 

solar  spectrum  are  all  reversed.    Just  previous  to  ■u.-ji-Tva  C^,^Jin^^A  v.^  tna«4;/^«iii  «,*  «,.«.  ^«r.   «» 

totality,  I  had  carefully  adjusted  the  slit  tangential  5,^f^L™  ^lo^w^iy^IJ^T^^^th^  1«^t  ^Wnw" 

to  the  sun's  limb  at  thJ  poSit  where  the  seoon^con-  SfA^V  f  L^   -p^^^  ^  ^t  ^  l^^I' 

*-.^  ^^..ij  4.-.U..  -»i..-^  ^Si  ■»•—  ■»..>4.^i.:«.M  ♦!.«  <.M<3.,^i  nut   wnicn,    1    own,    seem   to   me   now   leea   au- 

tact  would  take  place,  and  was  watching  the  gradual  j^^^^j^^  ^^^  less  certaii 


but  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  the  beautiiHil  phe-  Zx^re 

nomenonwhich  presented  itself  when  the  moon  final-  ^     ^    ,      . 

ly  covered  the  whole  photosphere.    Then  the  whole  Prof.  Pickenng  managed  the  polariscope  at 

field  was  at  once  filled  witn  brilliant  lines,  which  Xeres.     A  brief  account  of  his  observations  is 

suddenly  fiashed  into  brightness  and  then  gradually  famished  to  If'atvre  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Langler,  who 

faded  away  until,  m  less  than  two  seconds,  nothing  j,amAf)ra-                                                  o    •» 

remained  out  the  lines  I  had  been  watching.    The  reraarKS . 

alit  was  very  dose^  and  the  definition  perfect.    Of  Using  suocessivelv  an  Arago  polariscope,  one  of 

course  I  cannot  positively  assert  that  all  the  bright  the  form  employed  by  Prazmowsxi,  and  a  Savart,  be 

lines  held  exactiv  the  same  position  that  had  been  (Prof.  Pickering)  is  understood  to  have  obtained^ 

occupied  by  dark  ones  previously,  but  I  feel  very  withall  three,  results  pointing  to  a  radial  polarixation 

sure  of  it,  as  I  particularly  noticed  several  groups,  of  the  corona.    The  light  covering  the  moon's  disk 

and  the  whole  arrangement  and  relative  intensity  he  observed  to  be  polariaed  throughout  in  the  same 

'struck  me  as  perfectly  familiar.    This  observation  is  plane,  and  the  observations  showed  that  the  Aiago 

a  confirmation  of  Secchi's  continuous  spectrum  at  the  and  other  polariscopes  dependent  on  color  were  sui- 

edge  of  the  sun,  and  I  think  tends  to  make  tenable  ficiently  delicate  to  detennine  this  plane  with  aoca- 

the  originid  theory  of  Kirehoff  as  to  the  constitution  racy.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Boss,  his  assistant,  using 

of  the  sun  and  the  origin  of  the  dark  lines  in  the  the  instrument  employed  by  Prof.  Pickering  in  the 

ordinary  solar  spectrum.  last  eclipse,  obtfuned  the  same  results  as  were  then 

found.    Mr.  Boss  used  a  modification  of  the  Bunaen 

Prof.  Young  sums  up  bis  views  as  follows,  photometer,  and  obtained  several  concordant  mes^ 

concurring  in  the  main   with  those  of  Mr.  urements,  showinff  that  the  light  was  equal  to  thst 

Lockyer,   the  emment   British  authority  on  of  a  standard  candle  at  two  feet.    The  wnter  used  a 

,     ■'v:'                                    V         »             J  Savart's  polariscope  attached  to  a  small  telescope  of 

solar  phenomena :  l^  ineh  aperture,  and  having  a  field  of  about  2*.  The 

1.  We  have,  I  think,  surrounding  the  sun,  beyond  observations  witn  the  Savart^s  polariscope  being  sub- 
any  further  reasonable  doubt,  a  mass  of  self-lumi-  ject  to  ready  misconception,  the  preparation  for  ob- 
nous  gaseous  matter,  whose  spectrum  is  characterized  servation,  and  the  appearance  aunng  it,  are  here 
by  the  green  1474  line..  The  precise  extent  of  this  it  given  witn  some  minuteucss.  Before  the  eclipse  the 
is  hardly  yet  possible  to  consider  as  determined,  but  Savart  was  so  adjusted  that  the  bands  were  most  dig- 
it must  be  many  times  the  thickness  of  the  red  by-  tinct  when  vertical,  viewing  the  meridian  sun  rcflect- 
drogen  portion  of  the  chromosphere :  perhaps,  on  an  ed  from  water.  Kone  were  visible  when  the  sun  was 
average,  8'  or  10',  with  occasional  horns  of  twice  that  directly  scrutinized  before  or  after  totality.  Durinff 
height.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  it  may  even  turn  totality  the  appearance  which  presented  itself  was 
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unexpected.    The  banda  were  distinctly  seen  on  the  appeared  to  the  unassisted  ej|re  to  bo  scarcely  more 

corona,  and  were  brightest  where  normal  to  the  limb  toan  one-tenth  of  the  sun's  diameter,  fadln^jp  rapidly 

and  where  tangential  to  it.    As  the  polarlsoope  was  when  one-fifth,  but  being  still  clearly  visible   at 

slowly  rotated,  no  marked  diminution  of  their  bright-  seven-eighths.    Some  observed  two  curved  rays,  but 


beinff  continued  for  greater  security  through  a  whole  and  rendered  faint  by  the  clouds.  The  darkness  was 

revolution,  during  the  whole  time  tbe^  presented  the  never  suffioient  to  prevent  sketching  with  comfort 

appearance  described,  and  characteristic  of  radial  without  the  aid  of  a  lamp.    Venus  alone  was  visible, 

polarization.    They  were  not  noticed  on  the  disk  of  Totality  ended  by  the  formation  of  Baily's  beads,  and 

the  moon,  but  this  may  well  have  been  fh>m  the  ob-  the  corona  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye  fllXeen  or 

aarver's  attention  being  so  exclusively  directed  to  sixteen  seconds  after  totality.    The  corona  was  seen 

▼eriiying  their  persistency  on  the  corona.  for  2'  50",  totality  lasting  less  than  8'  10".  The  clouds 

^    11    t-     A        •          V  obscuring  the  sun  appear  to  have  almost  destroyed 

The  most  fortunate  of  all  the  Amoncan  ob-  all  chance  of  detecting  any  except  atmospheric  po' 

servers  was  Prof.  Watson,  of  Michigan  Univer-  larixation.    Mr.  Ladd  remarked  Uiat  the  polarization 

sity,  who  was  stationed  at  Oarlentini,  Sicily,  wm  stronger  on  the  oorona^  on  either  the  moon's 

And  who  ohtainpd  an  nnoharnrfid  viaw  of  tha  surface  or  the  cloudy  sky.  No  report  has  as  yet  been 

ana  wno  ODtainea  an  nnooscnr^  view  or  tne  ^^ived  of  the  pokrization  observations  at  San  Lucar. 

eclipse  throughout  its  whole  duration.     As  The  intensity  of  the  light  from  the  corona  as  seen 

seen  through  his  telescope,  the  rayed  portion  through  the  clouds  could  not,  I  think,  have  been 

"was  most  developed  over  the  prominences,  more  than  one-eighth  of  that  oi  the  bright  moon,  if 

The  corona  appeared  to  him  like  a  sheU  around  !f  n™*;  *!?l?""*3'^?°?7i  was  unable  to  dateot 

the  ann,  aboSt  8'  high,  and  outside  thU  aheU  ^^^"^L^^/Jigg.'  *""*'*  *^'  *^*  """■ 

the  rays  were  less  definite.    He  was  strongly  m|^^  -p^^iiai*  ^^^^^y^,*^  o*»n«/i  a^»  Qi'^;i«>  ^r^i.^ 

impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  shell  rep?^  Ji'^^Sflf  ^T^ir  Slmer  IS  wSked  on 

sented  a  true  8ol«  atmosphere,  and  that  the  ISSTS  abSu^nt:  mUelS^f  Gate" 

rayed  structure  waa  due  to  the  atmosphere  of  ^^    ^  p^^ion  of  the  party  went  up  Mount 

ine  eanu.                                  ^              j...  _  Etna,  where  a  snow-storm  shut  out  the  prin- 

wi?r«nd  ™«™i^«^  of  fh^F^X^^^  o«P*l  P>rt  of  the  eclipse.    The  rest  took  posi- 

reSe^heTel™  sCat't  E't^  *"  iS^tfi;  ^W^  'l^l 

JotcUr^e^'rw ^\he7c«Se^  b^  dK  ooSSt^'^S  Z  iX  se^tio^of^ihtt^t 

to  secure  a  line  view  oi  the  eclipse,  but  did  not  ^j* j^j.  renorta  • 

succeed,  on  account  of  a  heavy  snow-storm  at  ,,.,*,/              ..,,.. 

the  time  of  totality.  Jf^i^t^TJ^^  "^fiffht^Wd  n92?i?&M  £^mi 

<  -ri      Tk  X           If  TF      •^J.       /^  11                1  With  my  telescope.    As  the  band  of  sunlight  became 

^  Dr.  Peters,  of  HamUton  College,  made  a  exceedingly  thin,  and  at  the  instant  of  its  disappear- 

similar  attempt  on  the  top  of  Mount  Kossa,  near  auce  broke  up  into  sections,  I  could  not  decide 

Mount  Etna,  3,120  feet  above  the  sea,  but  was  whether  the  lunar  mountains  had  pierced  the  rim  of 

only    partly    successful,    owing    to    the    bad  Hfirbt,  or  whether  the  dense  cloud^  coming  over  the 

^;:4.-uf«  ^u««««j««.  ^«i^  4.i»^  ^•v,^,^^^^^,^^*  moon  had  cut  out  certain  portions  of  the  nm  before 

weather,  witnessing  only  the  commencement,  obscuring  the  whole.   After  this,  I  could  dofoct  noth- 

the  end  of  the  totanty,  and  the  end  of  the  ing  of  the  disk  of  the  moon  for  a  fuU  minute,  then 

eclipse  in  general.  the  cloud  became  thinner,  and  I  foimd  that  by  slowly 

Mr.  Lookyer,  reviewing  the  results  of  the  moving  the  telescope  I  had  kept  the  moon  in  the  cen- 

American  polariscopic  observations  in  Sicily,  *"  ®^.*.^S  T  *      v  i?  ^V  ^^o.  bottom,  the  limb 

^^uva  '7'^Tf  ^  (•  ''^"r  ^  J'  -J:  11       \r     o  .    •'»  was  Visible,  but  no  light  was  seen  outside  it  at  these 

by  Profs.  Harkness  and  Eastman,  Mr.  Peiroe,  points,    I  saw  the  light  of  the  corona  near  the  point 

Jr.,  and  others,  regards  them  as  settling  the  of  beflrinning  of  totalitv  covering  some  W  of  the  Umb, 

point  that  the  solar  oorona  not  only  radiates  And  also  a  trace  of  ligbt  near  the  point  of  emergence, 

but  reflects  light  to  the  earth.  I  could  not  perceive  any  color  on  these  portions  of 

A 4.  r«;K«.AUoi.  -^is^mr^  ♦!.*.    Av»A-;/»oma  \^t,A  «  the  corona, nor  could  I  detect  any  difference  of  color 

At  Gibraltar,  where  the  Americans  had  a  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  i^^es  of  my  bi-quartz,the  line  of  division 

station,  a  cloudy  sky  mterfered  with  the  ob-  of  which  was  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  sun's  path,  i.  e., 

servations.     Prof.  Kewcomb  was  able  to  see  inclined  at  16*  to  the  vertical     The  moon  was  again 

hJl  four  contacts,  and  took  several  measure-  observed,  and  again  I  detected  light  near  the  point 

TOATitq  that  wArft  nAAAAoarv  fnr  the  wnrk  hfi  hna  ^^  emergence,  and  placed  the  line  of  division  of  my 

mems  tnat  were  necessary  lor  tne  worK  ne  nas  ^j   ,j^«  radial  to  the  moon,  having  the  light  m  the 

in  hand,  but  barely  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  ^ntreofthefleld,butIooulcldete<^notnSeofcolor 

corona.  on  the  two  parts  of  the  crystal,  showing  that  the  bi- 

The  English  party  at  San  Antonio,   near  quartz  was  not  sufficiently  delicate  to  detect  the  po- 

Xeres,   had  to  contend  with   the    uncertain  larization  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances.  The 

weather  which  proved  so  obstructive  to  the  ^^^^^^"^  ^'^^^^  eontmuous,  and  the  totality  was 

Americans,  but  succeeded  in  observing  some  '                                r     x»     i 

of  the  points  of  the  phenomena  to  their  satis-  -^.t  Syracuse,  Sicily,  the  English  observers 

faction.    Mr.  S.  J.  Perry  says :  "w-ere  in  better  fortune.    Mr.  Griffiths  was  able 

The  red  prommences  were  numerous,  but  none  ap-  *^  determine  the  plane  and  amount  of  polari- 

parentlv  very  remarkable ;  but  Mr.  W.  H.  Browne,  zation  at  different  points  of  the  coron^ ;  and 

of  Wadham  Colle^,  Oxford,  considers  their  color  to  Messrs.  Brothers  and  Freyer  succeeded   in 

have  been  of  a  bright  yellowish-red  tint.    The  same  taking  some  good  photographs  of  the  corona, 

observer  notices  that  the  corona  was  pert'ectly  free  ^e  of  which  is  very  remarkable  for  its  dear 

from  stnation,  outlme  distinct,  and  approximately  y^^  ..,         ir.^  I    t«  IlT      j     r  Iv. 

qftadrilateral,  but  extending  farthest  in  the  direction  detnition  of  that  object,  and  of  the  rays  ex- 

of  first  contact.    The  brightest  part  of  the  corona  tending  out  to  a  distance  of  two  diameters  from 
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the  moon^s  limb.  This  photograph,  when  com- 
pared with  a  careful  sketch  made  bj  Prof. 
Watson,  proves  the  existence  of  the  striking 
dark  cusps  on  the  corona.  Notwithstanding 
the  nnpropitions  weather  at  Gibraltar,  Mr. 
Bichard  Abbott,  of  the  Engli^  expedition, 
enjoyed  a  fair  view  of  the  corona  and  promi- 
nences.   He  says : 

I  was  remarkably  stmok  with  the  height  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  red  flame-like  appearaace  which  ex- 
tended aa  far,  or,  I  think  farther  from  the  Umb  than 
the  corona,  unless  it  shaded  off.  The  bright  part  of 
the  corona  was  narrow  and  next  to  the  moon,  but  the 
corona  was  not  of  equal  width  all  round.  The  moon, 
to  my  eye.  appeared  globular.  In  no  part  did  the 
corona  or  the  prominences  extend  beyona  one-eighth, 
or  at'  most  one-sixth  of  the  moon's  radius  beyona 
the  limb.  I  thought  the  moon  darker  than  the  sky. 
I  noticed  four  high  red  prominences — there  were 
more,  but,  when,  lor  an  instant,  I  took  my  eves  off 
the  telescope,  a  dense  black  cloud  had  obscurea  every 
thing  till  the  narrowest  streak  of  the  sun  appeared 
on  the  western  side,  and  nothing  but  the  ordinary 
phenomenon  of  a  partial  eclipse  ^  as  to  be  seen.  The 
darkness  during  totality  was  not  so  great  as  I  expect- 
ed it  would  be.  Two  stars  were  seen,  one  near  the 
aun,  and  the  other  overhead,  but  I  can  get  no  further 
information  as  to  their  exact  position. 

Another  observer  in  the  same  vicinity  makes 

the  following  record : 

The  eclipsed  orb  presented  itself  through  a  rent  in 
the  clouds  not  greater  in  area  than  ten  times  that  of 
the  disk  of  the  moon's  shadow.  That  part  of  the 
opening  which  was  above  the  eclipsed  orb  was  clear 
like  the  sun  at  twilight,  and  in  it  were  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  the  planets  Venus,  Mercuiy,  and  half  a 
dozen  stars.  The  remaining  part  was  covered  with 
a  thin  haze.  The  moon's  shadow  appeared  to  the 
eye,  assisted  by  a  somewhat  weak  binocular  glass,  to 
be  a  dark  circular  disk  with  an  even  boundary  ana  of 
uniform  shade.  Within  the  corona,  and  touching 
the  circumference  of  this  shadow,  appeared  five  or 
six  spots  of  brilliant  carmine,  vaiying  in  form  and 
fiize  and  at  irregular  distances  apart.  Two  of  these 
spots,  or  *^  red  flames,*'  as  they  are  called,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  disk,  and  at  about  56*  and  80*  re- 
spectively from  the  vertex,  seemed  decidedly  the 
largest  and  most  prominent;  they  were  tongue- 
shaped,  and  protruaed  about  one-sixth  the  widui  of 
the  corona.  In  their  neighborhood  the  corona  was 
brightest  and  widest.  Iiiere,  too,  the  rays  of  the 
corona  appeared  to  be  gathered  more  distmcdy  into 

f  roups  than  elsewhere,  faint  shadows  being  visible 
etween  the  groups.  The  corona  consisted  of  bril- 
liant ravs  of  extremely  faint  prismatic  hues ;  these 
rays  at  llrst  sight  appeared  pretty  evenly  distributed 
all  round,  but  closer  exammation  seemed  to  detect 
the  fact  of  there  being  bundles  of  rays  in  nearly  regu- 
lar groups.  The  width  of  the  corona  was  about  on&- 
eignth  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon's  shadow^ 
It  was  very  nearly  concentric  with  the  disk  of  the 
shadow;  its  boundary  was  well  defined,  but  **  jag- 
ged ; "  the  perimeter,  except  opposite  the  two  most 
prominent  red  flames  above  mentioned,  where  the 
boundary  slightly  protruded,  was  circular. 

Fragmentary  reports  have  come  in  from 
members  of  the  English  expedition  at  other 
places,  and  also  from  the  German  and  Itdian 
parties,  but  they  give  no  additional  information 
of  importance. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY,  two  kingdoms  in 
Northern  Europe,  united  under  one  king ;  pres- 
ent king,  Charles  XV.,  born  May  3,  1826: 
succeeded  his  father  July  8, 1859.  The  United 
States  Government  was,  in  1870,  represented 


at  Stockholm  by  Mi\|or-General  G.  G.  Andrews. 
The  area  and  population  of  Sweden,  according 
to  the  census  of  December  81,  1869,  Trere  as 
follows : 


pRovnrcss. 


Gothland . 
Bwealand. 
Nordland 


In  1888. 
In  1967. 


i 

i 


37,918 
88,688 


170,516 


-S3 


8,486,898 
1,817,967 
616,898 


i 
I 


4,168,757 
4,178,0601 

14,196,6811 


1,177,148 
684,618 
968,764 


1,848,»44  1,064 
683.849  1,063 
808,684  Ijai 


8,014,630  8,144,287  1.061 


The  diminution  of  the  population  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  emigration,  which  in  1867 
numbered  9,384:,  while  in  1869  it  had  increased 
to  88,500.    The  area  of  Norway  is  estimated 
at  122,291  square  miles ;  population,  according 
to  the  census  of  1865, 1,701,756.    The  emigra- 
tion from  Norway,  in  1869,  numbered  15,600. 
The  number  of  persons  bom  in  Sweden,  but 
not  belonging  to  the  Swedish  nationality,  in 
1860,  amounted  to  22,519,  <^whom  7,243  were 
Laplanders,  and  16,271  Finns.    The  number 
of  foreigners  residing  in  Sweden  wea  7,98<). 
The  population  of  the  principal  cities,  in  1869, 
was:  Stockholm,  184,650;  Gothenburg,  55,046 ; 
Malmd,   24,627;    Norrlg5ping,  22,997.      The 
budget  for  1871  fixes  the  revenue  at  42,680,000 
riz-dollars ;  expenditure  at  44,207,000  rix-dol- 
lars ;  deficit  1,527,000  rix-doUars ;  public  debt, 
on  December  81,  1869,  111,200,000  rix-dollars. 
During  1870,  the  public  debt  was  further  in- 
creaaed  by  a  railroad  loan  of  40,000,000  rix- 
dollars.    The  army  is  composed  of  105,250 
infantry;  8,660 cavalry ;  5,050 artillery ;  l,\^') 
corps  of  engineers ;  and  4,667  army  train.  The 
volunteer  corps,  formed  since  1861,  had  a  nu- 
merical strength,  at  the  end  of  1866,  of  42,000 
men.    The  marine  numbered,  August  1,  1867, 
17  steamers,  carrying  182  guns,  and  81  sail- 
ing-vessels, carrying  880  guns.    The  imports, 
in  1868,  were  valued  at  137,800,000  rix-dol- 
lars;  exports  at  119,700,000  rix-dollars.    The 
movement  of  shipping  consisted  in  6,032  ves- 
sels entered,  of  205,655  lasts,  and  12,111  ships 
cleared,  of  546,961  lasts  (1  Swedish  la3t=4.7 
English  tons).    The  merchant  navy  was  com- 
posed, in  1868,  of  8,268  vessels,  of  94,746  lasts, 
and  844  steamers,  of  9,810  horse-power.  Length 
of  railroads  in  operation,  at  the  end  of  1869, 
1,148  miles;  length  of  telegraph-lines,  4^275 
miles;  length  of  wire,  8,727  miles.    In  the 
Norwegian  budget  for  the  period  of  1869-72, 
the  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  were  fixed 
at  5,092,000  specie-dalers  (one  6pecie-daler= 
$1.07).    Public  debt,  in  1868,  885,100  dalers. 
The  value  of  the  imports,  in  1868,  was  esti- 
mated at  26,600,000  dalers;  the  exports  at 
81,900,000  dalers.    The  number  of  vessels  en- 
tering Norwegian  ports,  in  1868,  was  6,878,  of 
527,929  lasts ;  the  number  of  clearances  6,758, 
of  511,028  lasts.    The  merchant  navy,  at  the 
end  of  1868.  numbered  6,909  vessels,  of  461,800 
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commercial  lasts  (1  commercial  Iast=2  English  On  the  19th  of  January,  the  King  opened 

tons).    Length  of  railroads  in  operation,  De-  the  Sw^edish  Diet  with  a  speech  from  the  throne, 

cember  31,  1869,  281  miles.    Length  of  tele-  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  imperative  necessity 

graph-lines,  8,024  miles ;  length  of  wire,  4,483  of  contracting  anew  loan  for  railroad  purposes, 

miles.  and  for  the  fhrther  dovdopment  of  other  means 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  constitution  of  communication  throughout  the  country.  In 
of  Norway,  the  whole  legislative  power  of  the  regard  to  a  revision  of  the  treaty  of  union  be- 
realm  is  in  the  Storthing,  or  Great  Oonrt,  the  tween  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  King  said  that 
representative  of  the  sovereign  people.  The  although  he  most  earnestly  desired  such  revi- 
King  has  the  command  of  the  land  and  sea  sion,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  adjourn  all  de- 
forces, but  cannot  declare  war,  or  make  peace,  liberations  on  the  subject  until  a  communica- 
or  bring  foreign  troops  into  the  country,  or  tion  of  the  Storthing  of  Norway  might  reach 
send  the  native  troops  away,  without  the  con-  them,  declaring  its  willingness  to  enter  upon  a 
sent  of  the  Storthing.  He  makes  all  the  ap-  discussion  of  the  subject, 
pointments,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  gov-  On  the  16tli  of  February  the  Diet  passed  a 
emor-general,  is  not  allowed  to  nominate  any  law  admitting  dissenters  from  the  State  Church 
but  Norwegians  to  public  offices  under  the  and  Jews  to  political  rights.  On  April  15th 
crown.  He  can  only  remit  punishment  of  the  Lower  Hoase  rejected  a  proposition  of  the 
death,  and  not  grant  a  complete  pardon  to  Government  concerning  the  separation  of  re- 
criminals  condemned  by  Norwegian  courts  of  ligious  instruction  from  school  instruction  prop- 
law.  The  King  possesses  the  right  of  veto  er,  and  the  transfer  of  the  former  to  the  clergy. 
over  laws  pas»dd  by  the  Storthing,  yet  only  On  the  19th  of  May  the  Minister  of  Finance 
for  a  limited  period.  The  royal  veto  may  be  handed  in  his  resignation,  and,  as  the  Govem- 
exercised  twice ;  but,  if  the  same  bill  pass  three  ment  was  not  successful  in  filling  the  vacant 
successive  times,  it  becomes  the  law  of  the  position,  a  ministerial  crisis  occurred  on  June 
land  without  the  assent  of  the  sovereign.  8d,  which  terminated  by  the  formation  of  the 

The    Storthing  formerly  assembled   every  following  new  Cabinet :   Minister  of  Justice, 

three  years ;  but,  by  a  modification  of  the  elec-  Adlercreutz ;    Minister  of  the  Interior,  Berg- 

toral  law,  adopted  in  March,  1869,  it  was  re-  strOm ;  Minister  of  finance,  Woem.  No  change 

solved  to  hold  annual  sittings.    Every  native  in  the  foreign  or  domestic  policy  was  involved. 

Norwegian  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  is  The    Globusy    a    semi-monthly   periodical 

a  burgess  of  any  town,  or  possesses  property  published  in  Dresden,  in  its  number  for  May, 

in  land  to  the  value  of  $150,  or  has  been  tenant  1870,  contains  an  article  on  the  extensive  man- 

of  such  property  for  five  years,  is  entitled  to  ufacturing  of  matches  in  Sweden.    One  factory 

vote ;  and,  under  the  same  conditions,  if  thirty  at  J5nk5ping  is  especially  mentioned,  in  which 

years  of  age,  to  be  elected.    Toward  the  end  alone,  in  1869,  77,170,640  boxes  were  manu- 

of  every  third  year  the  people  meet  in  the  par-  factured,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  992,716  rix- 

ish  church,  without  summons  or  special  call,  dollars ;  544  laborers  were  employed  in  the 

and  choose  three  deputies,  at  the  rate  of  one  factory-buildings  and  559  others  worked  at 

to  fifty  voters  in  towns,  and  one  to  a  hundred  home.    The  aggregate  wages  during  the  year 

in  rural  sub-districts.    The  deputies  afterward  amounted  to  214,000  rix-dollars.    Ofthequan- 

elect  among  themselves,  or  from  among  the  tity  of  matches  manufactured  throughout  the 

other  qualified  voters  of  the  district,  the  Stor-  country,  which,  although  no  reliable  statement 

thing  representatives.  could  be  arrived  at,  was  known  to  be  enormous, 

The  Storthing,  when  elected,  divides  itself  one-third  was  exported  to  England,  and  more 

into  two  Houses,  the  ^^Lagthing"  and  the  than  one-half  to  Hamburg  and  Berlin. 

"  Odelsthing."    The  former  is  composed  of  SWITZERLAND,  a  federal  republic  in  Eu- 

one-fourth  of  the  members  of  the  Storthing,  rope.    Area,  15,722  square  miles ;  population, 

and  the  other  of  the  remaining  three-fourths,  in  1860,  2,510,494;  of  which  1,476,982  are 

Tlie  ordinary  business  of  the  Storthing  is  to  Protestants,  and  1,028,480  Roman  Catholics. 

settle  the  taxes  for  each  financial  period  of  President  of  the  Federal  Council,  from  July  4, 

three  years,  to  supervise  the  administration  of  1869,  to  the  close  of  the  legislative  session 

the  revenue,  and  to  enact,  repeal,  or  alter,  any  ending  in  1870,  F.  Anderwert,  of  the  Canton 

laws  of  the  country.    Bnt  the  Storthing  can  of  Thurgau.    The  (Government  of  the  United 

also  form  itself  into  a  high  court  of  justice  for  States  was  represented  by  H.  Rublee,  minister 

the  impeachment  and  trial  of  ministers,  judges,  resident  accredited  in  1869.    Swiss  minister  at 

and  other  servants  of  the  state.    Before  pro-  Washington,  J.  Hitz,  accredited  April  2, 1868. 

nouncing  its  own  dissolution,  every  Storthing  The  division  of  the  population,  with  regard  to 

elects  five  state  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  the  languages  spoken  in  the  various  parts  of  the 

revise  the  public  accounts,  and  to  watch  over  country,  is,  according  to  a  recent  official  state- 

the  welfare  of  the  realm.  ment,  as  follows :     German  was  spoken  in 

Thethoroughly  democratic  character  of  their  867,065  families,  or  69ir  per  cent,  of  the  entire 

institutions  naturally  causes  the  Norwegians  population ;  French  in  123,438  families,  or  23f 

to  cling  tenaciously  to  their  autonomy,  and  to  per  cent. ;  Italian  in  28,697  families,  or  5^^  per' 

oppose  all  advances  made  by  the  King  and  the  cent.;  the  Romanic  languages  in  8,905  families, 

Diet  of  Sweden  with  a  view  to  a  closer  union,  or  1^  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population. 
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The  budget  for  1870  estimates  the  revenue 
at  22,278,500 francs;  expenditure  at  22,891,500 
franos;  showing  a  deficit  of  118,000  francs. 
Balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  1869, 
12,065,258  francs.  The  army  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  is  composed  as  follows : 


R«f(«ltf  Armj. 

lU-rm. 

Luntmhr. 

TslaL 

Infiintry 

68,S81 
6,766 
1,004 
8,068 
1,386 
S79 

89,074 
8,887 
1,090 
6,386 
1,081 
118 

64,799 

4,06S 

1,470 

4,660 

601 

67 

163,154 

Bharp-shooten... 

CaTalry. 

Artillery 

14,104 

4,464 

18,094 

Euglneera 

Sanitary  CoipB.... 

2,968 
464 

Total 

86,668 

60,146 

66,689 

909,348 

The  staff  of  the  army,  on  April  15,  1870, 
was  composed  of  76  colonels,  93  lieutenant- 
colonels,  ISO  mi^jors,  226  captains,  and  292 
lieutenants. 

The  Swiss  custom-houses  do  not  furnish  any 
reports  of  the  value  of  imports  or  exports. 

On  January  1,  1870,  the  length  of  railroads 
in  operation  was  840  miles ;  numher  of  post- 
offices,  648;  number  of  letters  during  1869, 
45,606,000;  length  of  the  telegraph-lines,  2,870 
miles;  length  of  wire,  6,211  miles;  number  of 
dispatches  received  and  forwarded,  1,869,424. 

!unmediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  France  and  Germany,  and  notwith- 
standing the  friendly  assurances  of  France  and 
Prussia  that  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  was 
to  be  strictly  respected,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment determined  to  place  such  a  force  on  its 
frontiers  as  would  render  a  violation  of  Eel- 
yetio  territory  a  more  difficult  undertaking 
than  if  it  were  only  defended  by  a  respect  for 
existing  treaties.  In  little  more  than  a  week's 
time,  through  the  military  organization  of  the 
republic,  in  which  every  man  is  a  soldier,  either 
in  the  active  contingent,  or  in  the  reserve,  or 
the  landwehr,  five  divisions  were  called  to 
arms,  and  marched  to  the  most  threatened 

1>art  of  the  frontier,  the  line  separating  Switzer- 
and  from  Baden.  These  corps  formed  an  ef- 
fective force  of  50,000  men.  The  Government 
issued  treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of  5.000,000 
francs,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  lour  and 
a  half  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  money  was 
immediately  furnished  by  Swiss  bankers  and 
capitalists.  During  the  latter  part  of  August,  the 
Government  consulted  with  General  Herzog, 


commander-in-chief  of  the  Swiss  Army,  and, 
upon  his  advice,  recalled  the  entire  military 
force  on  the  frontier,  leaving  only  two  battal- 
ions of  sharp-shooters  as  a  corps  of  observation. 
The  Federal  Assembly,  which  had  been  eon- 
yoked  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities^  adjonmed 
after  transacting  some  business  of  minor  im- 
portance, and  was  dismissed  by  its  president 
with  the  following  address : 

Whatever  may  be  the  differences  in  our  views  ftb(»Qt 
politiool,  religioas,  and  state  matters^  tfaeee  differeaees 
oannot,  for  one  moment,  interfere  wilh  the  one  great 
idsa  of  our  common  fatherland.  Ko  matter  how  great 
our  divisions  may  be,  divisions  which  spring  m<m 
our  difference  of  language,  religion,  caatom«,  and 
peculiar  national  traits  and  habits,  we  are  one,  and 
inseparably  united  in  the  love  of  our  countiy.  This 
has  again  been  proved  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war  be- 
tween two  great  nations  on  our  borders,  with  whom 
we  are  on  terms  of  peace  and  amity,  out  into  the 
vortex  of  whose  contest  we  were  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  drawn.  As  firee  citizens  of  a  peaoefol  state 
our  only  deeire  could  be  that  our  neighbors  might 
be  saved  from  the  misery  and  calami^  which  an 
the  inevitable  consequenoes  of  such  a  contest,  and 
that  our  own  patriotic  army  might  soon  be  able  to 
return  to  their  peaceful  avocations. 

On  the  22d  of  June  the  Council  of  the  Canton 
of  NeufchAtel  voted  by  a  large  miyority  in  favor 
of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

The  citizens  of  Bulle  having  complained,  to 
the  Council  of  the  Bund  (Federal  Conndl)  of 
the  recent  establishment  of  Jesuit  missions  in 
the  Canton  of  Freiburg,  contrary  to  Art.  58  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  the  Federal  Council 
issued  a  proclamation  to  all  the  cantonal  gov- 
ernments, reminding  them  that,  according  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  Jesuit  missions  are 
prohibited  within  the  territory  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  and  no  member  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  is  allowed  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
priest  or  teacher  in  church  or  school.  The 
Federal  Council  regretted  to  see  this  special 
and  explicit  constitutional  decree  disregarded, 
and  made  known  its  determination  to  use  all 
the  means  in  its  power  against  a  violation  of 
this  law.  The  papal  nuncio,  being  suspected 
of  having  been  instrumental  in  the  introdnctioB 
of  Jesuits  into  Switzerland,  a  mass  meeting 
was  held  at  Langenthal,  and  a  petition  sent  to 
the  Federal  Council,  requesting  the  immediate 
removal  of  that  dignitary,  in  case  he  should 
not  in  future  confine  himself  to  his  diplomatio 
intercourse  with  the  Federal  Executive. 
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TENNESSEE.  The  population  of  this  State, 
according  to  the  census  taKen  in  1870,  is  1,258,- 
826.  In  1860  it  was  1,109,802,  having  thus 
gained,  within  the  last  ten  years,  148,519.  In 
this  respect,  Tennessee  occupies  the  tenth  place 
among  the  States  of  the  Union.  Among  the 
Southern  States  she  is  the  second,  the  popula- 
tion of  Kentucky  only  exceeding  hers,  and  the 
excess  is  less  than  100,000.  The  table  on  the 
following  page  gives  the  Federal  census  of  the 


State,  by  counties,  for  the  years  ISOO  and 
1870. 

The  State  being  divided  into  three  great 
sections — ^East,  Middle,  and  'West  Tennessee — 
the  extent  of  her  territorial  surface  and  the 
amount  of  her  taxable  property  appear  from 
the  following  comparative  table  of  assessments 
for  the  years  1860, 1861, 1868,  and  1869,  which 
has  been  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the 
Comptroller : 


omoDg  thorn,  dnring  tbe  year  ending  Jane  I 
1870,  together  with  the  number  of  fannB  ooder 
cnltiration,  and  the  indnBtrial  eatablishmentfl 
at  work  within  their  respective  limits  at  that 


ia,3BB.ws  u».B(n,<noi  i».asAS  is.asi,44T 

lo.aea^  n,aiTM8  iH.iaa.sra  u.aai.on' 

iu.«u.ii3  «7.4;s.s»  is.M6,6B3  a,iiH,sa3 

ig.ao«,aoa  gB.6M.88ol  iB,B(e,4T4  b.dto.ih 


From  this  tahle  it  womld  appear  that  in  1869 
the  land  in  tlio  whole  State  was  accounted 
nearly  1,000,000  aorea,  and  the  aggregate  value 
of  her  taxable  property  almoat  $66,000,000  less 
than  in  1880,  while  it  is  averred  that  the  price 
of  town  lota,  and  the  land  generally,  is  now 
higher  than  before  the  late  civil  war.  In  one 
coae  there  waa  a  large  decrease  in  tbe  nnmber 
of  aorea  of  land  retnrned,  yet  the  valnation 
was  condderably  larger ;  in  another  there  waa 
considerable  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  acrea 
returned,  and  a  very  heary  decrease  in  the 
ToluBtion.  And  ao  it  rans  through  the  whole 
State.  The  Comptroller  also,  in  his  annad 
report,  proasnted  to  the  Legislature  in  Decem- 
ber, 1870,  avers  that  the  present  system  of  as- 
sessing property  for  taxation  ia  nneqilal  and 
ni^ust,  and  urges  a  radical  change. 

Oonoerning  Middle  Tennessee,  which  em- 
braces thirty-five  oat  of  the  eighty-fonr  conn- 
ties  in  the  State,  and  contains  about  one-half 
of  her  entire  population,  the  following  table 
exhibits  the  number  of  residents  in  eaeh  of 
those  connties,  and  tbe  deaths  which  occnrred 
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Perhaps  few  States  in  the  Union  can  present 
a  smaller  mortuary  report  for  the  population 
than  Middle  Tennessee. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  in  the 
State  was  thg  adoption  of  a  new  State  oonsti. 
tution.    By  on  act  passed  on  the  15th  of  Mo> 
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vember,  1869,  the  General  AsBembly  provided  to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  AsftemblT,  i&d 

for  the  calling  of  a  convention,  at  Nashville,  ?^®'  ^^'^  ^^^P  l^^  the  county  or  district  mVhidi 

on  thfl  BAoonfl   Mnni^Av  in    Tunnftrv  1ft70   «n^  ^®  residei:  and  there  ahidl  be  no  qoahiicatiOQ  ti- 

on  tne  secona  Monday  in  January,  l«70,  and  tached  to  the  right  of  euflfrage,  except  that  MchTote 

for  the  election  of  delegates,  to  revise    the  shaU  give  to  the  judges  of  election  vhere  he  offen  to 

present  constitution,  or  form  a  new  one.     Of  vote  satiefactory  evidence  that  he  haa  paid  the  poll- 

the  delegates  chosen,  sixty-five  were  Demo*  taxes  aasesaed  against  him  for  such  wweding  period 

They  met  on  January  10,  1870,  and  con-  cannot  be  received.    And  all  male  dtixens  of  tie 

tinued  in  session  till  February  23d.   In  the  pre-  State  shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  poll-tiies 

amble  of  the  new   constitution  thus  formed  &nd  the  performance^  of  military  duty  vithin  sneb 

they  recommended  to  the  people,  and  in  the  agea  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.    The  General  A». 

ordinance  appended  they  fi/ed  the  fourth  8at-  ^^^^'^  ^Z  SXTpStsf  .STS^ 

day  m  March,  1870,  for  a  general  election,  for  may  reside,  and  laws  to  secure  the  freedom  of  el«- 

or  against  the  constitution.  tions  and  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box. 

Before  the  convention  adjourned  the  con         In  regard  to  the  departments  of  the  State 

stitution  was  signed  by  sixty-six  of  its  mem-  government,  tiie  new  constitution  coincides 

bers.    The  Republican  delegates,  who,  during  with  the  old  one  on  several  points,  and  departs 

the  deliberations,  had  nnsuccessfaUy  opposed  from  them  on  others.  Its  chief  provisions  may 

the  adoption  of  certain  {>rovisions,  refused  to  be  stated  as  follows :  The  legislative  bodj,  to 

subscribe  their  names  to  it.  be  styled  "  The  General  Assembly  of  the  State 

The  provision  imposing  a  poll-tax,  as  a  of  Tennessee,"  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  HoDse 
qualification  for  voters,  formed  the  subject  of  a  of  Representatives,  the  number  of  their  mem- 
warm  and  protracted  debate.  As  to  the  amount  bers  being  made  to  depend  on  that  of  the 
of  this  tax,  and  the  persons  on  whom  it  may  qualified  voters  residing  in  the  counties  or  dl*- 
be  levied,  section  28  of  Article  II.  prescribes  tricts  represented  by  them  respectively.  For 
as  follows :  this  purpose  "  an  enumeration  of  the  qualified 

All  male  citizens  ofthis  State  over  the  affe  of  twenty-  voters,  and  an  apportionment  of  the  rei)re- 

one  years,  except  such  persons  as  may  be  exempted  sentatives  in  the  General  Assembly,  sball  be 

by  law  on  account  of  age  or  other  infirmity,  shall  be  made  in  the  year  1871,  and  within  every  sub- 

hable  to  a  poll-tax  of  not  less  than  fifty  cents  nor  gequent  term  of  ten  years.    At  the  serenl 

more  than  one  dollar  per  annum.    Nor  shall  any  "^4^^""   ^cxu*  yx   t^u.  j«,cuo.     ^         ♦!,«„„„ 

county  or  corporation  levy  a  poll-tax  exceeding  the  Periods  of  makmg  the  enumeration,  thenmn- 

amount  leviedl)y  the  State.  ber  of  representatives  shall  be  apportioned 

-,,  ^.         -  XV       .  v^     /.      ia-         .  among  the  several  counties  or  districti,  accord- 

The  question  of  the  right  of  suflfirage,  in  ^g  to  ^he  number  of  qualified  voters  in  each; 
connection  with  which  the  poll-tax  was  im-  ^nd  shall  not  exceed  seventy-five,  nntiltfce 
posed,  engaged  the  almost  undivided  attention  population  of  the  State  shaU  be  onemiDion 
of  the  convention  for  five  days,  a  number  of  ^g  ^  half;  and  shaU  never  exceed  ninety- 
its  members  opposing  the  extension  of  the  ni^e :  JProvided,  That  any  county  having  tvo- 
franchise  to  the  negro,  though  a  majonty  of  thirds  of  the  ratio  shall  bo  entitled  to  one 
them  were  for  extending  it  to  all-without  dis-  member."  The  number  of  senators  is  to  be 
tinction  of  color.  This  subject  was  regarded  apportioned  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
as  the  most  inaportant  among  the  matters  manner,  and  shaU  not  exceed  one-third  the 
brought  before  that  body.  There  was  a  m^or-  number  of  representatives.  '*  Not  less  than 
ity  and  a  minority  report  presented  to  the  con-  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  to  which  each 
vention  from  the  Committee  on  Suffrage.  The  House  shall  be  entitled  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
pomt  on  which  they  chiefly  disagreed  was  that  ^uj^  ^o  do  business :  but  a  smaDer  nmher 
the  latter  proposed  that  the  right  of  colored  jn^y  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  mfif  be 
men  to  vote  should  not  be  incorporated  in  the  anthorized  by  law  to  compel  the  attendance 
organic  law,  but  submitted  to  the  people's  suf-  of  .absent  members."  As  a  compensation  for 
frage  as  an  mdependent  proposition,  and  in  a  their  services  the  members  of  each  General  Ae- 
separate  ticket  from  that  relating  to  the  ratifi-  ^^yiy  gh^ll  be  allowed  the  sum  of  four  doto 
cation  or  rejection  of  the  constitution ;  while  p^^  ^ay,  and  four  doUars  for  every  twenty-fiTe 
the  former  proposed  that  it  should  be  em-  j^i^^  travelling  to  or  from  the  seat  of  gf 
bodied  in  the  constitution  and  be  voted  for  or  emment:  but  "no  member  shall  be  paid  for 
against  by  the  people  in  one  and  the  same  ^^y  ^^y  when  he  is  absent  from  his  seat  in  the 
ticket  with  It.  Both  reports  had  their  friends  Legislature,  unless  physically  unable  to  attend. 
among  tlio  delegates.  The  question  bemg  final-  goth  Houses  are  allowed  free  action  in  Tegaj&t- 
ly  put,  on  January  28th,  the  majority  report  j^g  their  own  affairs  with  regard  to  organi»; 
was  adoptedby  a  voteof  50tol6  T^e  relative  tion  and  mode  of  proceeding,  and  have  ;all 
provision  was  inserted  m  Article  lY.  of  the  other  powers  necessary  for  a  branch  of  the 
constitution,  concemmg  elections,  and  is  as  Legislatureof  a  free  State;"  but  the  pover  oi 
^<>"o^s  •  legislating  on  several  matters,  usuallr  excr- 
Sbctioh  1.  Every  male  person  of  the  age  of  twenty-  cised  by  legislative  bodies  elsewhere,  w  e«fl« 

riffo'Ss'tS^t?  t:};re^Sr»d«    «''f  8?Sr  ^hoUr  denied  them.  ^^, 

county  wherein  he  may  offer  his  vote  for  six  months,        ^s  to  the  executive  departmeni,  i^     ^^^ 
next  preceding  the  day  of  election,  shall  be  entitled     emor  is  vested  with  the  usual  powers  w* 
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erenoe  to  legielatiye  enactments,  as  well  as  to  l>e  equal  and  nniform  throughout  the  State,  but  the 

reprieves  and  pardons.  Legislature  may  provide  by  law  for  a  conventional 

Concerning  the  third  department,  the  judi-  ^^""^  "^^^"»^»  '^^^  *^  «^«^  *^^  ^'  ^«'^*-  ^'  '^' 

cial  power  "  is  vested  in  one  Supreme  Oonrt,  s^,  u,  a  homestead,  in  the  hands  of  each  head 

and  m  such  GircaiL  Ohancery,  and  other  in-  of  a  family,  in  this  State,  occupied  as  a  residence, 

ferior  conrts  as  the  Legislature  shall  from  time  together  with  all  the  improvements  on  the  same,  to 

to  time  ordain  and  establish  in  the  judges  ***«  ^■^"^''^' '?  all  one  thousand  dollars,  shaU  bo 

■^   Muy*  V4««au«  ou^  «»yav»ou  ««4  m**^  j     isjw  cxempt  from  salc  unddF  Icgal  prooess  durmg  the  hfo 

thereof;  and  m  justices  of  the  peace.  ^  The  of  such  head  of  a  family,  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
Legislature  may  also  vest  such  jurisdiction  m  the  widow,  and  shall  be  exempt  during  the  minority 
corporation  ooarts  as  may  be  deemed  neces-  oftheir  children  occupying  the  same.  «or  shall  said 
sary :  conrts  to  be  holden  by  justices  of  the  P"^?®^  be  alienated  without  the  joint  consent  of 
^«««I  «,*«.  «i«^  \.^  ^^^VM^\.^A  TK«  Cn^«o>,«^A  husband  and  wife,  when  that  relation  exists.  This 
peace  may  also  be  estebhshed.  The  Supreme  exemption  shaU  not  operate  against  public  taxes,  nor 
(J ourt  snail  consist  of  five  jaages,  ot  wnom  not  debu  contracted  for  the  purchase  money  of  such 
more  than  two  shall  reside  in  any  one  of  the  homestead,  or  for  improvements  thereon. 
grand  divisions  of  the  State.  The  judges  shall  i^  ^^  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
designate  one  of  their  own  number  who  shall  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  Tennessee  are  also  secured  from 
preside  as  Chief  Justice  The  concurrence  of  imprisonment  on  account  of  their  debts,  sec- 
three  of  the  ludges  shall  in  every  case  be  ne-  ^^^^  jg  of  Article  L,  on  the  BUI  of  Rights,  pro- 
cessary  to  a  decision.  ^  .  x.  viding,  "  The  Legislature  shaU  pass  no  law  au- 
AU  State  and  county  officers  are  to  be  chosen  thoriiing  imprisonment  for  debt  in  civil  cases." 
by  the  people  at  the  ballot-box,  in  general  or  ^he  education  of  youth  and  the  school  in- 
local  elections.  The  foDowing  are  the  pnncipal  ^^^  generally  are  r<4ommended  and  provided 
exceptions  to  this  rule :  "  A  Secretary  of  State,  f^,  ^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^  ^y^^g . 
the  Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  and  the  Oomptrol-  ' 
ler  of  the  Treasury, 
joint  vote  of  both 


State,  for  "any  circuit  or  district  for  which  a  Snment.  to'^herShliterat't^'ln^'iS^oe^  "At/thi 

judge  having  cnmmal  jurisdiction  shall  be  i\md  called  the  <x>fMmofin»cAoo//ii»M2,  and  all  the  lands 

provided  by  law,  shall  be  elected  by  the  quali-  and  proceeds  thereof,  dividends,  stocks,  and  other 

fied  voters  of  such  circuit  or  district.     Judges  Property  of  every  description  whatever,  heretofore 

of  the  Supreme  Courts  shaU  appoint  their  »ut??S^rlVSo^m^^^^^^^^                  Sfl 


\;\^U1  U9    IIVIVLCIA   tU    VUV   AVOUvvVlTV   VVUUklCO  Vl    Vila"  ""'  ■>--—— ••'»•■-■—  •'/    «^» .«.—»-.  ■«»  ..^ w.  ww.  .^..-^u  ,     m..-»     ^.^-^ 

trirta  shftll  hft  filprtftd  bv  the  nnalified  votpra  interest  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to 

tncis  st^all  De  eieciea  oy  tne  ^^aimea  voters  ^^^              ^^  encouragement  of  common  schools 

thereof.  The  election  of  all  officers  and  the  throu^out  the  State,  and  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all 
filling  of  all  vacancies,  not  otherwise  directed  the  people  thereof;  and  no  law  shall  bo  made  author- 
or  provided  by  this  constitution,  shall  be  made  izing  said  fimd  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  diverted  to 
in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  may  direct."  ^^y  o*^®""  ^  *^  *!i?  support  and  encouraffement 
TK/k  ./%<i«NA/if;<rA  f Ai.*«%(i  o,*"  /%flR/%i»  <ii.A  fx*  inA^^*,  of  common  schools.  The  State  taxes  derived  here- 
^i^!  J®IP^*  ®  %  '  ?;  n?  ®  V  *P®  after  ftom  polls  shall  be  appropriated  to  educational 
of  the  Supreme,  Circuit,  Chancery,  and  other  purposes,  in  such  manner  as  the  General  Assembly 
inferior  courts  as  well  as  for  the  State  At-  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  by  law. 
torneys,  general  and  local,  eight  years;  for  the  Section  14  ordains  as  follows: 
clerks  of  the  three  first-named  courts,  six  j.^^  intermarriage  of  white  persons  with  negroes, 
years;  for  the  Secretary  of  Btate,  four  years ;  mulattoes,  or  persons  of  mixed  blood,  descendants 
for  the  Governor,  Treasurer,  or  Treasurers,  from  a  negro,  to  the  third  generation,  inclusive^  or  the 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and  i»7jPff>ogether  as  man  and  wife  in  this  State,  is  pro- 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  two  years,  fcr  iwropriSteffiitiS^          ^                 "'''^''° 

Priests  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  of  any  ^  pp  P  «» 
denomination,  on  account  of  the  duties  oftheir  I^^  educational  matters,  also,  the  children  of 
calling,  to  which  they  must  devote  all  their  at-  white  and  negro  parents  must  be  taught  sopa- 
tention,  are  declared  "ineligible  to  a  seat  in  rately,  the  onefi-om  the  other.  The  foregoing 
either  House  of  the  Legislature."  12th  section,  after  the  above-recited  pas- 
All  persons  who  fight  a  duel,  or  send  or  ac-  sage,  has  the  following:  "No  school  estab- 
cept  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  as  well  as  lished,  or  aided  under  this  section,  shall  allow 
their  abettors  and  aiders,  are  "deprived  of  the  white  and  negro  children  to  be  received  as 
right  to  hold  any  office  of  honor  or  profit  in  scholars  in  the  same  school."  Section  16  is  as 
the  State,  and  shall  be  punished  otherwise  in  follows: 

such  manner  as  the  Legislature  may  prescribe."  The  declaration  of  rights  heretofore  prefixed  is  dc- 

Among  the  miscellaneous  provisions,  the  fol-  •  dared  to  be  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  this  State, 

lowing  seem  to  deserve  a  special  notice:  ^i^^''^ ^^"^^ ^^^ Xc 

AvnoLE  XI.   Section  7.   The  Legislature  shall  fix  high  powers  we  have  delegated,  we  declare  that 

the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  rate  so  established  shall  every  thing  in  the  BUI  of  Kights  contained  is  cx- 

VoL.  X.— 45   ▲ 
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oepted  out  of  the  general  powen  of  govorDment,  And        Sec.  *I,  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  tliifi  act  ibH 

sliflll  forever  remain  invioLate.  take  effect  fh>m  and  after  its  paBsage. 

W.  O'N^PERKIKS 
At  the  general  election  held  on  March  26th,  Speaker  <yf  the  Hoqm  of  Bepresenta^Tes. 

as  previously  appointed^  the  new  constitation  D.  B.  TflOMASi  Speaker  of  the  Semte. 

was  ratified  by  a  very  large  mijority.    The  i  Po«»cd  •/a»««y  80, 1870. 
official  returns  having  been  canvassed,  it  was 

ascertained  that  88,970  ballots  had  been  cast       Jnuging  the  provisions  of  this  law  insufc- 

for  the  "old  constitution,"  and  88,286  for  the  ^^^*  ^  '®*^^  ^^  ®^®  ^®  ®^  ^«  Govtracr 

"new  constitution,"  showing  the  latter  to  have  ^\  *  special  message  to  the  Legislature  atiLe 

received  64,266  votes  more  than  the  former,  beginnmg  of  February,  requesting  the  passage 

By  a  proclamation,  dated  May  6th,  the  Gov-  ^^  *  ]*^  enablmg  him  to  apoly  the  proper 

ernor  announced  this  vote.  remedy,  say  mg :  "  As  not  a  single  arrest  has  jct 

Various  offences  of  a  most  grave  and  alarm-  ^^^  °»*^^  ^^^  ^®  grossest  violation  of  alreadj 

ing  character,  as  the  murdering  of  citizens  in  jnsting  laws,  alUiough  such  violations  kie 

their  own  houses,  forcibly  entered,  and  the  been  frequen^  and  the  largest  rewards  aUowd 

hanging  or  shooting  culprits  taken  out  of  the  ^ave  been  often  if  not  invariably  offered  to 

public  prisons,  or  fi-om  the  hands  of  the  proper  ^nng  the  offenders  to  msface,  it  may  be  fajrlr 

officers  who  had  them  in  custody,  were  re-  concluded  that  such  offenders  are  protected  by 

ported  to  have  been  committed  in  the  State  by  organizations  adeouate,  by  terronani,  the  iom 

masked  or  otherwise  disguised  persons,  who  ^^  numbers,  or  other  means,  to  effect  secnniT 

had  escaped,  unpunished  and  unknown.    On  *gainst  the  ordinary  civil  ^^rocess  and  office 

this  account,  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  on  o^  ^^e  law.    The  pubho  misfortane  seems  m 

January  80, 1870,  inflicting  special  penalties  on  «o  much  a  want  of  law,  as  lack  of  power  to 

such  offenders,  as  follows:  enforce  that  we  have."  ,....., 

A  bill  was  hereupon  introduced,  but  it  did 

AW  ACT  TO  PBB8EBVS  THB  FUBLio  PBACB.  jj^^  mcct  sH  the  requirements  of  the  GoT«ni- 

Sbctios  1.  Be  U  tnadedhy  the  General  Aseembly  opig  recommendation,  "  as  it  restricted  bi^  in 
of  the  State  of  Tenneeeee.  That  If  any  person  or  per-  +1,^  ««,^^;«<..«^.»*  ^TImi^^^  ♦«  i,^««  ik^  n«i.<» 
song,  masked,  or  in  diaguiee,  shall  prowl,  or  travel,  the  appomtment  of  offices  to  keep  the  peace, 
or  ride,  or  walk  through  the  oountry  or  towna  of  this  ^  the  localities  where  they  were  to  exercise 
State,  to  the  disturbanoe  of  the  peace  or  to  the  alann-  their  functions."  The  General  Assembly,  bor- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  any  portion  of  this  State,  on  ever,  deeming,  perhaps,  that  the  use  of  mili- 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  ined  not  less  than  one  ^ary  force  wm  unnecessary  to  preserve  order 
hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  .  f!.  J*  x  i  "***J™"''*"  J;  *'"  *'i.  ,  .^.  „-, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  county  Jail  of  the  county  ^^  the  State,  closed  its  session  by  final  a^joorE- 
wherein  convicted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Jury  tiy-  ment,  about  a  month  after  the  Governor  s  mcs* 
ing  the  case.  gage,  without  having  done  any  thing  decisiTe 

Bbo.  2.  Be  U  fuHher  enacted,  That  if  any  person  ^pon  the  matter. 

entrance  or  admission  into  the  house  or  enclosure  of  apphed  to  the  Federal  Government  lor  LbUcU 

any  citizen  of  this  Sute,  it  shall  be  considered  States  troops,  dispatching  his  private  secrctarv 

pnma  fade  that  his  or  their  intention  is  to  commit  to  Washington  with  a  letter  to  the  Preadent 

L^i^^tS'^ir^ntr^t?!^  ^o'  that  purpose.    Some  i^nentiaU^* 

person  or  persons  so  offending  shall,  upoi  convic-  «an*  m  Tennessee  and  at  the  Federd  ctpiw, 

tlon,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  tne  peniten-  including    her  Representatives   m  tongm 

tiary  not  less  than  ten  years  nor  more  than  twenty  availed  themselves  of  the  Govenior's  appli^^' 

^^SI!,'  «    »  v\r  -.x  .-  ^  on,  *  .*  tion  for  United  States  soldiers,  as  a  favorable 

J^i^^^^Pt,X^i\^%£^l'or^^.  opportunity  for  executing  «  ^Ix  ?«««»• 

ing  through  tne  towns  or  country  of  this  State,  certedplanto  bring  about  a  reconstnictioa  w 

masked  or  in  disguise,  shall  or  may  assault  another  the  State  and  remand  her  to  a  territorial  cod- 

with  a  deadly  weapon^  he,  or  they,  shall  be  deemed  dition,  with  a  provisory  government  under  imi- 

S^i^^i^°/>.f  w*3?Ja«^^^^  itary  rule  by  the  interventicm  of  Congress 

aer  in  the  first  acgree,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  mu  j    ^    j  i  *•  £  ^^.^.^vm  fmra 

shall  suffer  death  Sy  hangiig :  Provided,  the  Jury  Jhey  caused   a  delation  of  n^o««,  7"; 

trying  the  cause  may  substitute  imprisonment  in  the  Tennessee  to  go  to  Washmgton  and  Jay  w\Q^ 

penitentiary  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years  Congress  a  memorial  representing  thftt  outrages 

nor  more  than  twenty-one  years.  on  IJnion  men,  especiaUy  of  th&  race,  perpf 

Sec.  4.  Be  tt  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  x,«i.^^  k«.  *\^^^l  «fcr»  {»  ♦!«.  !•♦/»  «rai>  fnnffbt  for 

duty  of  the  several  judges  of  the  Circuit  and  Crim-  *^^*®^.  ^^  ^^«®  ^^^1^  ^^  iB.UijrBX  ^^^^^^ 

inal  Courts  of  this  State  to  give  this  act  in  charge  to  secession,  were  so  frequent^  of  so  l»«°f^,  * 

the  grand  juries  at  each  term  of  said  Court.  character,  yet  always  unpunished,  tJiflt  'jk? 

Sec.  b.  Be  U  further  enacted.   That  the  errand  petitioners  must  implore  the  Federal  Gorern- 

juriea  of  this  State  shell  have  full  power  to  compel  ^^^^  to  protect  them  in  their  Hves,  and  the  ex- 

the  attendance  of  witnesses  whenever  they  or  any  ■*  ^.  "  ^/*{'  .      .   .,    .  T .        ^  « JL-a  #iv)l  the 

one  of  their  body  may  suspect  a  violation  of  any  of  «rcise  of  tiieir  civd  rights.     CongiW  tooKJ 

the  provisions  of  this  act.  matter  in  hand  and  a  Eeconstrnction  uomiu'^ 

Sec.  %,  Beii  further  enacted.  That  the  Oovemor  of  tee  convened  for  the  purpose  of  inqninB?  ^^^ 
the  State  is  hereby  authorixed  t«  offer  a  reward  of  '  the  facts,  and  ascertaining  the  con<iitioD  oj 

$250  for  the  apprehension  and  delivery  to  the  sheriff  ^Wa\r>a  vZ  ^Va.  i^^arrx\wx€^*\^  r^f  witnesses,  W»" 

or  jailer  of  any  county  in  this  State  any  person  who  *^*^"  V,  **^®  examination  of  wimesses, 

may  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  second  or  tliird  other  evidence, 
section  of  this  act.  This  attempt  at  reconstruction,  (M  we  tw" 
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tetnplation  of  even  the  possibility  of  its  proy-  officered,  from  the  fact  that  they  had  committed 
ing  saooessful,  created  the  most  intense  anxiety  oatrages  of  very  serious  character,  and  neither 
among  the  people  of  all  classes  in  the  State,  money  nor  law  had  been  able  to  reach  them ; " 
Kot  only  the  Democrats  and  OonservativeH,  said  that  '•^  outrages  throughout  {he  State  had 
but  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  Repub-  decreased  in  frequency  from  1866  down  to  the 
licans,  deprecated  the  interference  of  Congress  close  of  1869,"  at  about  which  time  several 
in  the  local  affairs  of  Tennessee,  as  a  crying  had  occurred,  which  he  enumerated,  some  of 
injustice,  subversive  of  all  the  recognized  prin-  them  perpetrated  by  negroes  on  whites,  or  on 
ciplesof  self-government,  and  with  fld  as  a  public  each  other;  some  by  whites  on  negroes,  es- 
cfllamity,  destructive  alike  of  the  vital  interests  peoially  such  as  were  under  custody  of  the 
of  the  State  in  general,  and  of  her  citizens  in  civil  officers  on  the  charge  of  crimes  committed 
particular.  As  to  the  foundation  upon  which  by  them ;  that,  these  cases  having  come  to  his 
it  was  sought  to  build  up  reconstruction,  the  knowledge,  he  had  requested  the  Legislature, 
people  almost  unanimously  averred  that  five-  by  a  special  message,  to  fbmish  him  with  the 
sixths  of  the  alleged  outrages  were  false  and  means  to  repress  violence,  which  they  having 
mere  fabrications ;  that  the  largest  proportion  &iled  to  do,  he  had  asked  for  military  aid 
of  those  which  had  really  occurred  were  not  of  from  the  United  States  Government ;  declaring 
a  recent  date,  but  of  years  past ;  that  their  also  to  the  committee  that  if  they  gave  him 
circumstances  were  immensely  exaggerated  for  troops  in  Tennessee  he  would  keep  order ;  said 
effect;  that  they,  with  few  exceptions,  were  that  his  information  was,  that  outrages  *^  were 
not  caused  by  animosity  on  account  of  politi-  diminishing  since  January ; "  that  a  great  part 
cal  opposition,  but  originated  in  personal  feuds  of  these  outrages  originated  in  political  antag- 
and  quarrels,  for  other  reasons,  as  is  the  case  onism,  the  others  could  not  be  traced  to  poli- 
with  people  in  all  communities ;  and  finally,  tics,  but  were  such  as  occur  in  any  community ; 
that  the  outrages  were  reciprocal,  they  being  admitted  that  the  disfranchisement  of  so  many 
perpetrated  as  much,  if  not  more,  by  negroes  whites  had  had  its  effect  in  inflaming  the  bad 
and  Republicans  on  whites  and  Democrats,  as  feeling  in  the  State,  and  thought  that  their  en- 
ffiee  verict.  The  general  testimony  seemed  to  &'anchisement  ought  to  tend  to  allay  the  feel- 
be  that  crime  in  Tennessee  was  about  in  the  ing  of  jealousy  between  the  races;  that  *Hhe 
same  proportion^ according  to  population,  as  in  enfranchisement  of  all  men  would  tend  to  pro- 
the  Northern  States,  and  less  mow  than  it  had  duce peace  in  the  country,"  declaring  that  ^^  his 
ever  been  since,  and  even  before,  the  late  civil  view  both  on  the  stump  and  in  his  conduct  had 
war.  been  to  encourage  that  idea ; "  that  ^^  before 
A  delegation  firom  Nashville,  consisting  of  the  war  Tennessee  was  about  as  other  commu- 
prominent  citizens,  proceeded  to  Washington  nities  with  reference  to  disorders,"  that  "now 
for  the  purpose  of  deprecating,  in  behalf  of  the  there  was  disorder,  and  a  good  deal  of  it ;  he 
State,  the  threatened  reconstruction.  Actu-  could  not  say  how  much  of  it :  compai'ed  with 
ated  by  the  same  motive,  the  Speakers  of  both  New  York,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  in- 
Houses  o(  the  General  Assembly,  representing  habitants,  perhaps  there  was  more." 
the  people  and  the  interests  of  the  community.  After  the  Governor's  examination,  the  hear- 
went  to  the  Federal  capital  on  tho  11th  of  ing  df  other  witnesses  on  the  subject  continued 
March,  1870,  and  testified  before  the  Commit-  for  some  time ;  but  the  reconstruction  project, 
tee  on  Reconstruction  as  to  the  actucd  condi-  presenting  apparently  little  hope  of  success, 
tion  of  affairs  in  Tennessee.  On  their  return  seems  to  have  been  gradually  abandoned, 
home  two  weeks  after,  they  stated  that  the  At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  embracing 
negro  delegation  from  Tennessee  had  pre-  the  end  of  1869  and  the  first  months  of  1870, 
sented  at  Washington  the  memorial  above  two  bills  were  passed,  on  December  18th  and 
alluded  to,  "  but  were  unable  to  specify  any  February  24th,  respectively,  which  seem  im- 
particular  outrage  alleged  to  have  been  com-  portant  to  taxpayers  as  well  as  to  the  State  in 
mitted ;  and  that  the  majority  of  Republicans  regard  to  her  revenue.  The  former  repealed  all 
in  Congress  did  not  desire  the  reconstruction  laws  and  parts  of  laws  imposing  penalties  and 
of  Tennessee,  and  would  vote  against  it.  At  increased  taxation  for  the  non-payment  of  taxes, 
the  same  time,  they  urged  on  the  people  the  The  latter,  whose  title  is,  *'  An  act  to  sustain  the 
necessity  of  refuting  with  authentic  proofs  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  to  amend  the  revenue 
charges  made  against  them."  laws  of  the  State,  and  for  other  purposes,"  re- 
Governor  Senter  also  was  invited  by.  the  duced  the  State  tax  one-half^  yet  enlarged  the 
Reconstruction  Committee  to  appear  before  basis  of  taxation  so  that  the  amount  of  the 
them  and  testify  on  the  state  of  affairs ;  which  public  revenue  would  not  be  materially  dimin- 
he  did,  his  examination  having  taken  place  on  ished  by  its  operation.  The  first  section 
the  9th  and  12th  of  April,  1870.  The  sub-  enumerates  the  several  kinds  of  property  to  bo 
stance  of  his  testimony  and  answers  to  the  taxed,  and  the  second  determines  the  rate  of 
various  questions  proposed  by  the  committer  the  tax,  as  follows :  "  Be  it  further  enaetedy 
may  be  set  down  as  follows :  He  expressed  his  That  there  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  for 
opinion^  concerning  the  so-called  Eu-klux,  to  State  purposes  on  the  value  of  the  property 
be,  "  that  there  must  be  a  very  stringent  or-  enumerated  above  and  upon  the  capita,  oa 
ganization,  not  only  well  organized,  but  well  now  defined  by  law,  of  all  persons  engaged  in 
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trade  *  *  *  tho  sum  of  twenty  cents  on  every  shows  that  in  1860  the  snm  of  $612,250,  in 

hundred  dollars  of  said  property  and  capital.  *  United  States  7-80  bonds,  was  deposited  as 

This  act  was  subsequently  repealed,  or  modi-  school-ftind  in  the  Tennessee  Naticmal  Bank 

fied,  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  taxation,  whicli  was  established  at  Memphis  in  1865, 

During  the  summer  session  of  May  and  the  fol-  and  afterward  failed,  whereby  ute  State  lo$t 

lowing  months  a  tax  bill  was  introduced,  vari-  above  $200,000  on  that  deposit.    The  president 

ously  amended  and  finally  concurred  in  by  of  the  bank  testified  before  the  inrestigviting 

both  Houses  on  July  6th,  "making  the  tax  committee,  and  filed  a  written  statement  an 

forty  in  stead  of  twenty  cents  on  every  hundred  part  of  his  testimony,  revealing  the  fact  that 

dollars*  worth  of  taxable  property,  and  increas-  his  bank  was  appointed  fisc^  agent  of  the 

ing  the  tax  on  privileges."    At  the  following  State,  ond  became  the  depository  of  her  fnnd^ 

session,  which  began  on  the  first  Monday  of  De-  including  the  school-fund,  through  the  politica] 

cember,  that  rate  was  still  further  increased,  a  influence  brought  to  bear  in  its  favor  bj  the 

new  revenue  law  having  then  been  enacted  leading  Republicans  in  the  Legislature,  and  out 

which  provides  "that  the  State  tax  on  every  of  it,  in  the  State,  "with  the  understanding 

hundred  dollars*  worth  of  property  upon  which  that  this  bank  was  to  support  the  Republican 

taxes  are  by  law  allowed  for  State  purposes,  party  and  be  their  financial  ogent,  and  fnmish 

shall  be  sixty  cents;  "—that  is,  thirty  cents,  if  money  to  *run  the  machine'  whenever  they 

not  paid  in  depreciated  State  money.    Other  wanted  it."   He  mentions  a  number  of  them  by 

less  material  alterations  were  made  by  this  act,  name,  and  also  several  sums  paid  them  by  him- 

slightly  increasing  the  tax  on  merchants,  rail-  self  and  his  agents  on  different  occasionsL     In 

road  and  insurance  companies.  his  written  statement,  dated  April,  1870,  be 

The  Legislature  deliberated  at  this  session  on  says :  "  Twenty  thousand  dollars  was  advanced 
a  great  variety  of  subjects  of  general  and  local  to  them  by  which  to  perpetuate  their  power 
importance  relating  to  State  and  county  finan-  in  Memphis,  through  the  metropolitan  police 
cial  affairs,  internal  improvements,  delinquent  of  that  city.    Constant  applioalaons  and  assess- 
railroads,  charitable  institutions,  the  education  ments  were  made  upon  mo  for  money  to  snp- 
of  youth  in  various  branches  of  instruction,  and  port  the  party  in  its  manipulation  of  State  and 
other  matters.    What  most  excited  the  people's  local  politics.    A  good  deal  of  money  was  used 
interest,  however,  was  the  report  presented  to  by  the  agents  of  the  bank  an4  myself  among 
the  General  Assembly  joint  committee  of  six  the  leading  and  prominent  members  of  the 
appointed  to  investigate  the  frauds  alleged  to  Le^slature  of  1866-'67,  as  also  among  leading 
have  been  perpetrated  on  the  school -fund  of  and  prominent  Republican  politicians  in  other 
the  State.   This  committee  had  been  appointed  sections  of  the  State,  in  the  appointment  of 
on  November  11,  1869,  and  on  February  28,  this  bank  as  fiscal  agent."    As  to  what  money 
1870,   authorized  to  prosecute  the  work  of  was  used  in  these  transactions,  which  the  pres- 
their  investigation  during  the  recess  of  the  ident  seems  to  regard  as  the  chief  cause  of  tiie 
General  Assembly.    The  Bank  of  Tennessee  bank's  failure,  he  stated :  "The  capital  was  but 
was  the  custodian  of  this  fund,  which,  from  the  $100,000;  and  to  discharge  all  the  indebted- 
statement  last  made  by  the  bank  in  1668,  ap-  ness  of  the  bank  occasioned  by  the  draws  made 
pears  to  have  consisted  of  $663,752.65,  gold  to  meet  the  obligations  to  pay  members  of  the 
and  silver,  "put  up  in  kegs  and  boxes,  and  Legislature  and  others  mentioned  In  this  depo- 
sealed."    These  were  removed  from  the  State  sition,  the  funds  of  the  bank  were  used  india- 
in  1863  and  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  tho  dif-  criminately,  also  my  personal  funds." 
ferent  banks  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  except  one  For  several  days  during  this  session  the  two 
bag  containing  $50,000,  which  was  placed  in  Houses  met  in  joint  convention  for  the  purpose 
the  counting-room  of  a  firm  doing  business  in  of  choosing  the  State  Secretary,  the  Comp- 
that  city,  under  the  direction  of  the  cashier  of  troller,  and  the  Treasurer,  whom  the  new  oon- 
the  bank.    Subsequently  he  kept  this  keg  by  stitution  empowers  them  to  elect.    The  candi- 
him  at  his  lodgings,  and  finally  removed  it  to  dates  for  each  ofi^ce  were  numerous,  and  the 
the  house  of  an  It^ian,  a  short  distance  f^om  ballotings  more  so.    The  final  result  was  ob- 
Augusta.     Soon  after  the  surrender,  the  Italian  tained  on  May  22d,  the  ofiloers  elected  hems: — 
returned  to  his  country,  and  since  that  time  Thomas  IT.  Butler  for  Secretary  of  State,  Ed- 
nothing  more  has  been  known  in  reference  to  win  R.  Pennebaker  for  Comptroller,  and  Wil- 
the  keg ;  whereupon  the  report  says :  "  From  liam  Morrov^  for  Treasurer, 
impressions  derive  dfrom  various  sources,  and  The  general  election  for   the  purpose  of 
the  inferences  and  circumstantial  evidence  af-  choosing  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
forded  the  commission  by  the  various  witness-  held  in  August,  as  ordained  by  the  constitu- 
es,  they  cannot  come  to  any  other  conclusion  tion,  and  the  following  are  the  names  of  the 
than  that  through  the  Italian  and  the  cashier  judges  elected:  P.  Tumey,  I.  L,  T.  Sneed,  A. 
the  State  has  ultimately  become  loser  to  the  O.  P.  Nicholson,  T.  A.  B.  Nelson,  James  W. 
amount  of  $50,000  in  gold    *    *    *    The  com-  Deaderick,  and  Thomas  I.  IVeeman.     lliey 
mittee  are  of  the  opinion  that,  considering  all  received  a  minority  of  90,000  votes  over  tho 
things,  it  would  be  wisest  to  allow  this  to  go  Republican  candidates,  who  received  less  than 
into  the  general  account  of  losses  that  have  so  19,000.    Six  of  them  were  now  elected  in  or- 
long  burdened  tho  State."    The  report  further  der  that  they  might  hold  two  different  courts 
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in  two  jadicial  districts  for  the  same  term,  Besolc^l,  That  we  denounce  the  present  tariff,  as 

and  thus  dispose  of  the  accumulated  business  ^/Jj  ^  the  substitute  lately  introduced  in  the  House 

♦v»«  orv^n/^».  i*r.+  y^r»  +1*^  «»c.4-  «ro/.«n/«^  ^.^/^.^..tn^  of  Bepresentatives,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 

the  sooner ;  but,  on  the  first  vacancy  occurring  ^eans,  as  a  gijrantio  robbeiy  of  the  labor  and  Indus- 

among  tnem,  it  siioula  not  be  nJled,  wnen  their  tir  of  the  country ;  that  they  are  solely  designed  to 

number  shall  be  five  ever  afterward.     They  ad^anoe  the  interests  of  a  few  monopoUsts,  and  that 

were  qoalifled  by  Gk)vernor  Senter  on  Septera-  ^^'^^  should  no  longer  exist ;  and  that  no  candidate  is 

her  10th,  and  on  the  11  th  they  met.  organized  ^°^*!*y  P£  support  who  is  not  hi  favor  of  a  low  reye- 

xvwA,  »u**  vt*  w*«  JL *»«  uuvj  uiou,  vi(,aui^«u  ^^^  ^^«  which  closcly  approximates  to  free  trade; 

among  themselves   and  opened  court  m  due  that,  in  the  arrangement  of  any  tariff,  the  neoeesaries 

form,  when  Judge  Nelson  announced  that,  by  of  liie  should  be  free  of  duty. 

the  unanimous  consent  of  the  bench,  Judge  Bssolved^  That  the  internal  revenue  system  of  the 

A.'  O.  P.  Nicholson  would  be  the  Chief  Justice.  Ignited  States  js  oppressive  in  its  exactions ;  that  it 

Early  in  November,  1870,  a  suit  was  insti-  fi**^"^^  ^®  remedied^;  that  its  annoyances  of  stamps, 

~'**v  **^  xwTv«4w^«*,  *viw,  «  oi**w  ^«^  tunvft  licenses,  and  taxes  upon  sales  and  income,  should  DC 

tuted  against  three  of  tlie  judges  of  the  Bu-  abolished ;  that  the  tax  itself  should  be  oolleoted  by 

preme  Court  by  writs  of  quo  warranto^  served  State  and  county  ofiioers :  and  that  the  multiplication 

on  Chief-Justice  Nicholson,  Judge  Nelson,  and  of  Federal  officers  is  wholly  unnecessary  and  eats  out 

Judge  Sneed,  commanding  them  to  appear  be-  sefvesto^brr for^a^ 

fore  the  United  States  Court,  and -show  by  ®i^^4  Tnia/thep'^?icrof™e°QoVOTnme^^ 

what  authority  they  held  their  omees    and  the  enforcement  oftherorenuelaws  which  authorizes 

emoluments,  the  basis  of  the  suit  being  that  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  propertv  of  the 

they  are  laborimr  under  the   disqualification  citizens  and  their  imprisonment,  aided  by  tne  bayo- 

imposed  by  the  fourteenth  amendment     It  ^.1*'  "^iS''"*.  ^^?i  Vi'"'^  *°f  conviction,  is  subver- 

:    *^      .  .,  "^            *vi*«w^^««   ••u««u.«<uj«.u»«      ..w  gj^^  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  in  contravention 

IB  a  civil  process,  based  on  an  mformation  of  the  Constitution,  and  should  therefore  be  aban- 

whioh  the  said  judges  were  cited  to  answer,  by  doned. 

plea  or  otherwise,  on  the  second  Monday  in  B^olted.  That  we  denounce  the  profligacy  in  the 

January,   1871.      It  was  generally  supposed  present  adminiBtration  of  the  Federal  Government 

*u^4.  *vl\*««*^^  «^  ♦!,:«  «r.s*.  «r«« /u»  ^Sx^i^^  the  corruption  which  has  entered  all  its  omcial  sta- 

that  the  pretext  of  this  suit  was  the  opinion  ^^^.^  ^^e  ftivoritism  which,  overlooking  fitness  for 

of  the  court  shortly  before  aeUvered  by  Judge  office  has  appointed  to  positions  of  public  trust 
Nelson  in  the  case  of  Smith  vs.  Brazelton,  friends  or  tools  of  those  who  control  public  patron- 
holding  that  during  the  late  civil  war  "the  ^^\  and  the  imbecility  which  directs  the  destinies 

Confederate  States  were  entitled  to  equal  bel-  °^  *^^  republic  without  an  apparent  purpose,  and 

^\,^^siyA'^xu^0^  yj^^r^  wt^i^^  ^M^uM.  ^  ^^^t^^^  managcs  Its  affairs  with  such  embarrassment  and 

ligerent  rights  with  the  United  States,"  al-  disaster  to  the  mutual  interests  of  its  people  at  home, 

though  this  principle  had  been  proclaimed  in  and  with  such  disregard  of  the  rights  and  liberties 

the  decisions  of  other  cases  by  the  former  Su-  of  its  citizens  abroad. 

preme  Court  of  Tennessee,  composed  of  judges  ,  ^^^^h  That  we  regard  the  act  : 

\-«n    i^«««^   *^  K«    -p»^ivi:^A.   ^9  ^Z*^^^  by  Congress  to  enforce  the  fifteenth 

weU  known  to  be    Republicans  of  extreme  uiconsStutlonal,  uiynst,  and  oppressive,  an  invasion 

views.    It  was  also  asserted  as  a  matter  of  fact  of  the  rights  or  the  States,  suovenive  of  the  best 

that  '*  threats  were  made  both  before  and  af-  interests  of  the  people,  and  therefore  urge  its  unoon- 

ter  the  commencement  of  the  court  that  prose-  ditional  repeal.                      ,»  ,^    «  ,     ,  ^ 

cutions  would   be  commenced."     Meantime  ^^/p«<  That  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gorera- 

!v    a        TTvwxx*    WW   wiu«u«>uuw.        ^jouvuuv  ment  to  assess  and  collect  taxes  on  the  bonds  of  the 

the  Supreme  Court  continued  to  sit  and  try  its  united  States  is  dear  and  unquestioned,  and  we  de- 

oauses  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.     After  a  mand  of  Congress  that  a  share  of  taxation  equal  to  a 

brief  adjournment  of  about  two  weeks  from  fair  average  of  the  amount  levied  in  each  State  on 

the  middle  of  November,  it  held  its  session  for  Sf  ?n?eltme^nte  in"b^^^                 *°^  coUected  from 

tlie  December  term  in  Nashville.  jS^f^e^^That'^wrare'  opposed  to  the  system  of 

The  Conservative  and  Democratic  citizens  national  banks,  and  urge  the  immediate  repeal  of 

of  the  State  assembled  in  convention  at  Nash-  the  law  creating  them ;  and  that,  in  place  of  the  notes 

ville,  on  the  13th  of  September,  "  for  4Jie  pur-  of  such  banks,  the  Treasury  notes  of  the  United  States 

pose  of  nominating  a  candidate  for  Governor,  ^i^!,:S!TScTyerao<^yher.a^emh\^B7m. 

and  for  taking  such  other  steps  6a  may  bo  pathize  with  the  efforts  of  all  people  struggling  for 

deemed  necessary  to  secure  a  thorough  organ-  self-government ;  and  we  denounce  the  poacy  of  the 

ization.^'    This  meeting  nominated  John  C.  party  in  newer  to  reduce  whole  States  in  our  Union 

Brown  by  acclamation,  and  adopted  the  ful-  ^^  *  condition  of  vassakgo  to  the  General  Govem- 

lowing  platform :  Beiohed,  That  the  present  Admmstration  of  the 

We,  the  reprcsentatlvoa  of  the  Democratic  party  Federal  Government  has  been  jperaistently  sulr^er^ 

of  the  State  of^Tennessee,  here  in  convention  aiaem-  »^^?  ?f  *^«  "«l^*«  of  t^«  ^t*}«»»  myulye  of  the  Fed- 

bled,  foigctting  all  past  iifferenoes,  and  deprecating  f.^*^  Const  tution,nece8sanlv  tending  to  centraliza- 

all  attempts  to  engender  old  animoiities,  meeting  on  ^^^n  and  the  annihilation  of  local  silf-goyerament, 

terms  of  perfect  Quality,  and  animated'bv  common  and,  unless  repudiated  by  the  country,  ^1  inevitably 

hopes  anS  purposes,  do'^'eartUy  unite  for  tL  support  "*^^*  '"^  the  destru^on  of  repubUcan  liberty, 

ana  vindi<»tion  of  the  princh)les  and  policy  pro-  ,  ^^"^J  That  this  conventoon  tendera  its  thanks 

claimed  by  the  great  national  iJemocracv.            ^  ^  the  naUpnal  Democracy  of  the  North  who  have 

JiesohS,  Thia  the  Southern  Slates  sliould  be  im-  '^  noblv  vmdicatcd  the  great  principles  herein  an- 

mediatelv  'restored  to  their  rights  under  the  Consti-  5?«nced,  and  that  the  people  o?  Tennessee  wdl  cor- 

tution  o/the  United  States  as  sovereign  States  of  the  ^^^^  "rillTl?'  *^  P*"^  ^  ^^  maintenance  of 

American  Union.  ^^  government. 

Besoloed,  That  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  «,             ,  ,,             .      „        ,.    ,  ^    .i     «.  ^ 

under  political  disabilities,  should  bo  immediately  The  word     sovereign     applied  to  the  States 

relieved  therefrom.  in  the  first  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  was 


Besolvedy  That  we  regard  the  act  recently  passed 
^  "  .     --        -    anaendment  as 


YIO 
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subsequently  objected  to  by  many  even  among 
Democrats  and  Conserratives,  as  if  it  implied 
the  doctrine  of  secession.  This,  and  the  sup- 
posed disagreement  between  himself  and  Mr. 
j^rown  on  some  other  points  of  State  policy, 
induced  A.  S.  Oolyar  to  announce  himself  an 
independent  candidate  for  Governor  in  the 
same  campaign.  Mr.  Brown,  however,  de- 
fended the  use  of  the  word  ^^  sovereign  "  as 
proper,  indicating  only  the  rights  belonging 
and  reserved  to  the  States,  as  such,  by  the 
Oonstitution,  yet  excluding  the  right  of  sece»^ 
sion,  which  he  repudiated.  Mr.  Oolyar  sub- 
sequently withdrew  his  name,  saying:  ''  Since 
hearing  the  speech  of  General  Brown,  I  have 
concluded  to  withdraw  from  the  canvass  for 
Governor.  In  reference  to  the  three  questions 
of  State  policy  which  prompted  me  first  to 
become  a  candidate,  I  find  that  General  Brown 
and  myself  agree." 

The  Republicans  nominated  as  their  candi- 
date for  Governor  W.  IL  Wisener. 

The  election .  resulted  in  the  success  of  the 
Democratic  State  ticket  by  a  large  m^ority. 
The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  State 
was  120,479,  of  which  78,979  were  given  to 
John  0.  Brown,  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor,  and  41,800  to  W.  H.  Wisener,  the 
Republican  candidate,  showing  the  majority  of 
the  former  over  the  latter  to  have  been  87,479. 

The  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
elected  on  November  8th  were  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Of  25  Senators  returned  from  their 
respective  districts,  22  were  Democrats  and  8 
Republicans.  As  to  the  Represenlatives,  69 
were  returned,  of  whom  48  were  Democrats 
and  11  Republicans. 

TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Alaska. — Alaska,  which  was  acquired  from  the 
Russian  Emperor  by  the  United  States  in  1867, 
at  an  expense  of  $7,200,000,  still  remains  an 
unorganized  territory.  Its  population  consists 
of  about  2,000  whites  and  60,000  Indians  and 
half-breeds.  The  only  resources  of  the  Terri- 
tory which  have  as  yet  rendered  any  profit  to 
the  Government  or  to  private  enterprise  are 
its  furs  and  fisheries,  though  timber  is  abundant, 
and  minerals  have  been  found  In  some  localities. 
Some  specimens  of  a  dense  bituminous  coal 
have  been  collected  near  Oook's  Inlet,  about 
sixty  miles  from  Sitka,  where  it  is  found  in 
beds  varying  from  eighteen  inches  to  six  feet 
in  thickness,  lying  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet 
from  the  surface.  It  has  been  found  quite  ser- 
viceable for  generating  steam  on  board  the 
Government  vessels.  The  Government  main- 
tiuns  its  authority  over  this  vast  Territory  by 
means  of  a  small  company  of  ofiScials  at  Sitka. 
It  is  connected  with  the  military  department 
of  the  Pacific,  which  has  its  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco.  A  movement  was  begun  in 
Oongress  at  the  session  of  December,  1870,  to 
have  Alaska  organized  as  a  county  of  Wash- 
ington Territory,  but  the  proposition  was  not 
carried  through. 

Abizoita. — The  Territory  of  Arizona  lies  on 


the  borders  of  Mexico,  and  is  one  of  Uie  oMeFt 
districts  on  the  western  part  of  the  continent. 
The  following  is  the  Federal  censna  of  Ari- 
zona Territory  for  the  years  1870  and  1860 : 


couirriEs, 

i8r«. 

ismm. 

Mohave 

179 
6,716 

1,6S1 

Pima 

Yavapai 

Yuma 

Total 

9,656 

&^ffii 

Tucson,  the  capital,  has  been  inhabited  over 
one  hundred  yeai*s,  and  has  now  a  population 
of  *nearly  8,000.  Prescott,  the  former  capital, 
has  1,200  inhabitants,  and  Arizona  City  has 
600.  These  are  the  principal  towns.  There 
are  no  railroads  or  telegraphs,  and  no  public 
schools  in  the  Territory.  The  population  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  twenty  year?  ago, 
and  was  mostly  acquired  from  Mexico  with  tiie 
Territory.  There  are  some  valuable  mines  in 
Arizona,  which  are  worked  to  a  moderate  ex- 
tent with  profitable  results,  and  man j  districts 
are  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  The  greatest 
drawback  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
Territory  is  the  merciless  depredations  of  the 
Apache  Indians.  During  the  past  year  there 
were  many  accounts  of  attacks  upon  persons 
and  property  in  the  outlying  settlements  and 
on  the  lines  of  travel.  The  military  force  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Territory  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1»000,  and  the  people  are  forced  to  protect 
themselves  by  volunteer  companies.  The  Gov- 
ernor, in  his  last  message,  recommended  the 
organization  of  military  companies  in  all  the 
settlements,  and-  the  extermination  of  the 
savages  so  far  as  possible.  A.  K.  P.  SafiTord  is 
the"  Governor,  and  Richard  0.  McConnick 
represents  the  Territory  in  Congress.  The 
latter  is  a  Bepublican,  and  was  elected  over 
P.  R.  Brady,  tne  Democratic  candidate,  by  a 
m^ority  of  570. 

Colorado. — Colorado,  situated  as  it  is  on 
the  direct  line  of  travel  through  the  Rocky 
Mountain  ref^on,  is  increasing  rapidly  in  popu- 
lation, and  the  development  of  its  resonrces. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Colo- 
rado Territory  for  the  years  1860  and  1870: 


COUNTnCS. 


Arapahoe..., 

Bent 

Bowlder 

Clear  Creek.. 

ConeJofl 

Costilla 

Donglaa 

El  Paeo 

Fremont.... 

G«pin 

Oreenwood.. 
Huerfano . . . 
Jefferson.... 

Lake 

Lannier 

Las  Animas . 

Park 

Paehla 

Sa^ache 

Snmmit 

Weld 


Total. 


isra. 


I 


6,839 

693 
1,989 
1,69S 
2,604 
1,TI» 
1,888 

967 
1,064 
6,490 

610 
V^SO 
2,890 

6S2 

88S 
4,978 

447 
2,966 

804 


«  •  «  • 


1,478 


89.706 


81277 
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The  natural  advantages  of  the  TerritoiT'  are 
great  and  of  yorioaa  kinds.  It  is  well  adapted 
to  agriouitural  parsnits,  and  in  1870  it  produced 
860,000  bashels  of  wheat,  575,000  bnshels  of 
corn,  825,000  bnshels  of  oats  and  barley,  and 
800,000  bashels  of  potatoes.  Its  mines  are  also 
rich,  and  considerate  progress  has  been  made 
in  developing  their  treasures.  Gold  and  silver 
were  shipped  from  the  Territory  during  the 
year  to  the  amount  of  $5,454,000.  A  school 
of  mines  has  been  founded  at  Golden  City,  the 
corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the  5th 
of  August.  The  entire  wealth  of  the  Territory 
has  been  stated  at  $50,000,000,  or  about  $1,250 
for  every  individual  of  the  population.  Public 
lands  were  sold  mostly  to  actual  settlers,  to 
the  amount  of  274,577  acres  during  the  year. 

Denver,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  has  about 
8,000  iuhabitants,  and  is  growing  rapidly.  Its 
trade  during  the  year  amounted  to  $10,000,000, 
and  its  manufactures  to  $1,000,000.  '  Four  rail- 
roads converge  there,  the  first  of  which  was 
completed  on  the  24th  of  June  last,  and  several 
others  are  in  course  of  construction. 

An  interesting  incident  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Territory  is  the  formation  of  colonies.  The 
Union  Colony,  organized  in  New  York,  pur- 
chased land  and  took  possession  in  April.  The 
colonists  each  paid  $185  for  their  membership, 
and  their  land  cost  from  $8  to  $4  per  acre. 
They  founded  the  town  of  Greeley,  which  at  the 
end  of  the  year  numbered  1,200  inhabitants. 

There  was  a  spirited  political  canvass  in  the 
Territory  for  the  election  of  local  officers  aud  a 
delegate  to  Congress.  The  Republicans  met  in 
convention  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  nominated 
Jerome  B.  Ohaffee  for  member  of  Congress.  In 
their  resolutions  they  indorsed  the  Administra- 
tion of  President  Grant,  favored  immigration, 
but  condemned  the  "  importation  of  coolies," 
and  asked  for  aid  from  the  General  Government 
in  the  construction  of  public  works.  The 
Democratic  Convention  was  held  on  the  26th 
of  July.  George  W.  Miller  was  nominated  for 
Congress,  and  a  platform  adopted  containing 
the  S>llowing  resolutions  among  others : 

Jietolved,  That  we  denounce  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  Government  in  regard  to  the  management  of 
Indian  affairs  on  the  frontier;  that  Indian  depreda- 
tions of  ^he  most  atrocious  character  go  unpunished ; 
that  our  homes  are  burned,  our  wives  ana  children 
ravished  and  murdered,  our  property  destroyed,  and 
our  repeated  cries  for  protection  are  only  answered 
by  the  appointment  of  another  Quaker  Indian  agent. 

B&iolvM^  That  we  favor  the  taxation  of  United 
States  bonds  on  the  same  basia  as  other  property ; 
that  we  are  opposed  to  the  present  system  of  Dank- 
ing,  as  unjust]  and  favor  the  substitution  of  Treasury 
notes  for  national-bank  notes,  thereby  saving  annu- 
ally millions  to  the  Government  in  interest  paid  to 
the  national  banks. 

Betolv^dy  That  the  BemocraUo  party  now.  as  of  old, 
\n  opposed  to  a  high  protective  tariff;  that  the  people 
of  tne  West  have  long  groaned  under  unequal  laws 
and  unjust  taxation,  which  the  Eastern  States  have 
continually  imposed  upon  the  West :  equal  and  exact 
justice  shall  be  the  rallying-cry  of  the  Democracy. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  ChafTee, 
the  Republican  candidate.    The  total  vote  cast 


was  11,508,  of  which  Chaffee  received  6,450,  and 
Miller  5,058,  making  Chaffee^s  me^ority  1,892. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Territorial 
Legislature  at  its  last  session  grantiDg  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women,  but  after  an  extended 
debate  it  was  indefinitely  postponed  by  a  vote 
of  15  to  10.  Among  the  acts  passed  by  the 
Legislature  was  one  providing  for  a  system 
of  public  instruction^  and  one  establishing  an 
agricultural  college. 

Dakota. — The  Territory  of  Dakota  was  first 
organized  in  1861,  but  since  that  time  Wyoming 
has  been  set  off  from  its  western  side.  Its 
present  area  is  152,000  square  miles,  and  its 
population  14,181.  A  school  system  has  been 
established,  and  something  has  been  done  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  Territory.  The 
construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  will  cross  it  from  east  to  west,  will  un- 
doubtedly give  a  strong  impulse  to  its  growth. 
The  capital  is  Yankton,  and  the  present  Gov- 
ernor is  A.  J.  Faulk.  M.  K.  Armstrong,  Demo- 
crat, was  elected  to  represent  Dakota  in  the 
Forty-second  Congress. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Da- 
kota Territory  for  the  years  1860  and  1870 : 


COUNTIES. 

1870. 

1860. 

Bonhomme 

008 

163 

246 

163 

2,621 

87 

87 

S 

713 

856 

1»218 

837 

8.507 

2,097 

2,091 

Brooking 

Baflblo  .T 

Cbarles  Mix 

Clay 

Benel 

Hutchlna 

Juyne 

Lincoln , 

Mlanebaha 

Pembina. 

Todd 

Union... 

Yankton 

XJnorganbsed  portion  of  Ter^ 
rltoiy 

Tolal 

14,181 

4,887 

Idaho. — ^The  Territory  of  Idaho  has  an  area 
of  96,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is 
14,998.  The  Territory  was  organized  in  1863, 
though  it  has  since  heen  diminished  in  extent 
hy  the  formation  of  Montana.  The  capital  is 
Boise  City.  The  present  Governor  is  Samuel 
Bard,  and  Samuel  A.  Merrit,  Democrat,  repre- 
sents the  Territory  in  Congress.  A  proposition 
to  grant  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women  was  lost 
in  the  Legislature  at  the  last  session  hy  a  tie- 
vote.  Idaho  is  a  rich  mining  district,  the  placer 
mines  being  among  the  richest  of  the  country. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Idalio 
Territory  for  the  year  1870 : 


COUNTIES. 

isro. 

Ada 

2,675 
689 

Alrnras 

Boisd. 

8,833 
849 

Idaho 

Lemhi 

0S8 

N«2  Percefl 

1,607 
1,922 
1,718 

Oneido 

Oayhee 

Shoshone. 

Totfll 

14,998 
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Indian  TERniTOBT. — The  Indian  Territorj  be  entitled  to  one  Senator,  and  iLe  Senecas, 
still  remains  nnorganized,  thoagh  several  bills  Wjandottes,  and  Shawnees,  to  one  Senator. 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress  for  its  or-  The  House  of  Representatives  shaU  oonsist  of 
ganization  under  the  name  of  Oklahoma.  The  one  member  from  each  nation,  and  an  addi- 
present  population  is  about  17,000«  mostly  In-  tional  member  for  every  1,000  of  population, 
dians  and  negroes.  The  principal  tribes  now  or  fractional  part  thereof  over  600,  no  person 
occupying  this  district  are  tne  Choctaws,  to  be  entitled  to  the  officS  of  member  of  the 
Chickasaws,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Oherokees,  General  Assembly  but  honorfide  citizens  of  the 
and  Osages,  some  of  whom  were  transferred  nation,  who  may  have  attained  the  age  of 
thither  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  twenty-five  years.  The  term  of  oflBce  is  to  be 
Government  holds  in  trust  for  these  Indians  for  two  years,  and  the  mode  of  election  is  by 
the  sum  of  $1,600,000,  yielding  an  annual  in-  qualified  voters,  according  to  the  laws  and 
come  of  over  $100,000.  The  tribes  have  ceded  usages  of  the  nations  voting.  The  compensa- 
nearly  40,000,000  acres  of  their  lands  to  the  tion  is  fixed  at  four  dollars  a  day,  and  fonr  del- 
United  States,  and  the  organization  of  the  Ter-  lars  for  every  twenty  miles  travelling,  going 
ritory  would  open  these  to  settlement.  The  and  coming  by  the  shortest  practical  roote, 
chiefs  oppose  this  movement.  In  convoking  a  and  no  member  to  receive  pay  for  more  than 
council  of  his  people  on  this  questiou,  Colonel  thirty  days  in  any  one  annual  seesion*  The 
Wright,  chief  of  the  Choctaws,  said :  General  Assembly  has  the  power  to  legislate 

_,       -        ,     ,  '    ,    ,        ,..,«,.  J  ^pon  any  but  the  following  subjects :  Those 

J»^^antfZ?Si^^g"^;?[S!fcf  ^^t-^  li-^^JS^  to  intercourse  and  relations  of  the 

should  Congress  l)o  onco  allowed,  witlTout  raiuing  a  Indian  Temtoiy,  the  arrest  and  extradiUon  of 

voice  against  it  on  our  part,  to  legislate  over  yoa  on  criminals  escaping  from  one  to  another  nation, 

the  ground  of  the  adoption  of  the  iifleenth  amend-  the  admiulstration  of  justice  between  the  mem- 

ment  tothe  Constitution  of  the  United  Sutes,  they  i,o„  of  nations  in  the  Indian  Territory  and 

will  claim  us  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  if  they  ^^«„^««  ^i.u««  4.v^„  4.v^  ^„*;^„„   ^^a  ♦v^-.^.« 

have  not  already  done  it.  Then  there  wUl  be  no  encl  persons  other  than  the  nations,  and  the  com- 

of  legislation  over  your  lands  until  your  lands  are  mon  defence  and  safety  of  the  nations  of  said 

donated  away  to  other  parties,  who  have  no  part  or  Territory.     There  are  several  other  provisions 

parcel  with  you  in  landed  rights,  and  to  other  inter-  pertaining  to  the  legislative  department  which 

rour ^SSorh"oS;es^rd l^L tnL%UU^ot7i.^  f re  identical  with Sose  in  the  ConsUtntion  of 
Bippi  to  convince  you  of  what  is  asserted,  a  portion  **»©  United  States.  The  judicial  power  is 
or  which  was  donated  away  bv  acts  of  Congress  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court,  tliree  District 
without  compensating  us  a  single  cent,  and  without  Courts,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  mav  be  pro- 
our  oonsent,  to  jwlroad  and  school  purposes,  for  the  y^^^^  ^y  j^w.  Three  district  judges  constitute 
henent  of  that  State,  to  our  loss  and  lasting  injury,  .  c„^«!v™«  r«^«»*  ^\x^'^  ^^.Tta-wwI  ;..  «^.«; 
not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  our  posterity.  WhathJi  »  Supreme  Court  when  convened  in  semi- 
been  done,  may  be  done  again.  annual  session  at  the  capital  of  the  Territory. 

One  judge  is  to  retire  from  office  every  two 

A  general  council  of  the  tribes  of  the  Terri-  years,  and  the  ofilcial  term  is  six  years.    The 

tory  was  held  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  at  Supreme    Court    has    appellate    jurisdiction 

Ockmnlgee,  at  which  a  constitution  for  their  from  the  inferior  courts,  and  original  jnrisdic- 

united  government  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  tlon  is  prescribed  by  law,  but  cannot  interfere 

52  to  8,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  people,  with  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  retained 

Pending  the  action,  the  council  adjourned  to  by  each  nation  in  the  treaties  of  1666.    The 

June  5,  18T1.  courts  have  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  trade 

Article  1  of  the  constitution  defines   the  and  intercourse  between  the  several  nations, 

boundaries  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  guar-  and  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  legislation  of 

antees  to  each  nation  entering  into  the  con-  the  government.    The  other  provisions  tooeh- 

tract  the  same  right  to  transact  commerce  and  ing  the  judiciary  are  similar  to  those  in  the 

exchange  in  any  of  said  nations  which  each  States.    The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 

has  in  its  own,  subject  only  to  conformity  with  Governor,  whose  term  of  office  is  two  years. 

the  treaty  of  the  United  States  and  such  laws  He  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  bis  powers 

as  may  be  enacted  according  to  the  provisions  and  duties  are  such  as  usually  pertain  to  the 

of  the  Constitution.    Article  2  distributes  the  office  in  the  States.  Provision  is  also  made  for 

powers  of  the  government  into  executive,  le-  a  secretary,  who  is  to  be  «r  officio  treasurer; 

gislative,  and  judicial  departments.    Article  8  also  tor  an  attorn ey-|;eneral,  district  attorneys, 

vests  the  legislative  power  in  the  General  As-  marshals,  and  deputies, 
sembly,  composed  of  a  Senate  and  House  of        Montana. — The  population  of  Montana,  ac- 

Bepresentatives.    The  Senate  shall  consist  of  cording  to  the  Federal  census  for  1870,  is  dis- 

one  member  from  every  nation,  the  population  tributed  as  shown  in  the  table  on  page  713.  The 

of  which  shall  equal  2,000,  and  one  additional  marshal  estimated  the  number  of  Indians  be- 

member  from  every  additional  2,000,  or  frac-  longing  to  tribes  in  the  Territory  at  18,000. 

tional  part  thereof  greater  than  1,000,  provided  The  principal  towns  are:  Helena,  8,713  in- 

that  the  nations  whose  individual  population  habitants ;    Virginia  City  (the  capital),  667 ; 

does  not  equal  2,000  may  unite  and  be  repre-  Deer  Lodge,  789 ;  Diamond  City,  460 ;  Benton 

sented  in  the  same  ratio;  and  provided  further,  .  City,  436;   Banuock  City,  881 ;   Kadersburg, 

that  the  Ottawas,  Peorias,  and  Quapaws,  shall  811 ;  Boseman  City,  168. 
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COUNTIES. 

Beaver  Head 

BU(  Horn 

Choteaa 

Bawsun 

Deer  Lodge 

Gallatin 

Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Madison 

Keaghcr 

Klssoula 

Total , 


1870. 


COUNTIES. 


8S 
617 

vn 

4,3»t 
1,579 
1,M1 
6,041 
2,6^4 
1.887 
3,654 


30,504 


Arizona  . . . , 
Bcmalille.. 

Colfax , 

Dona  Afla. . 

Grant.. 

Lincoln.... 

Mora 

Bio  Arriba. 
SaaUAIia., 
Santa  F£... 
San  Mig^nel. 
Socorro.... 

Tnos 

Valencia... 


the  Territory  have  suffered 
year  from  the  depredations 
feeling  with  which  they  re- 
inhahitants  of  the  Territory 
from  the  following  resolu- 
a  mass  meeting  in  Gallatin 


The  people  of 
much  daring  the 
of  Indiana  The 
gard  the  original 
may  he  inferred 
tions  adopted  at 
Oonnty : 

JSesolvfdf  That  the  Indian  of  poetry  and  romance 
Sb  not  the  Indian  of  &ct ;  the  lormer  is  said  to  be 
noble,  magnanimous,  faithful,  and  braye ;  the  latter 
we  know  to  be  possessed  of  every  attribute  of  beast- 
ly depravity  and  ferocity. 

Beaoiv^d^  That  the  mountain  Indian  can  never  un- 
derstand the  amenities  of  civilized  life — he  puts  no 
faith  in  treaties,  and  makes  his  pledges  and  promises 
with  intent  to  disrejrard  them  when  interest  or  ca- 
prioe  shaJl  dictate.  The  hospitality  and  kindness  of 
the  white  settlor  he  Imputes  to  cowardloe,  and  the 
lorgessess  and  annuities  of  the  white  man^s  govern- 
ment are  received  with  the  belief  that  that  govern- 
ment fears  him. 

Sssoloed^  That  force  is  the  only  argument  that  will 
effectually  persuade  him  to  peace  and  friendship,  as 
the  now  peaceful  conduct  of  the  Bannocks,  Snakes, 
and  Utes,  sufficiently  attests. 

The  same  meeting  expressed  the  tlianks  of 
the  people  to  Colonel  Baker  for  the  severe 
punishment  which  he  had  dealt  out  to  the  Pie- 
gan  Indians  for  depredations  committed  in  the 
Territory  during  tne  preceding  winter. 

The  Territorial  election  occurred  on  the  1st 
of  August,  and  the  Democrats  were  very  gen- 
erally victorious.  M.  Oavanagh  was  elected  as 
delegate  to  Congress.  The  Governor  of  the 
Territory  is  James  M.  Ashley. 

New  Mexico. — ^New  Mexico  has  an  area  of 
124,450  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  91,- 
852.  The  capital  is  Santa  F6,  which  has  4,- 
600  inhahitants.  The  Governor  is  Wm.  A.  Pile, 
formerly, of  Missouri,  the  Secretary,  Mfjor 
Henry  Wetter,  and  the  Chief-Justice,  Joseph 
G.  Palen,  all  of  them  appointed  hy  President 
Grant.  J.  F.  Chaves  represents  the  Territory 
in  the  national  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Territory  is  well  adapted  for  agricultural  enter- 
prise, forming,  as  is  claimed,  one  of  the  hest 
fruit-growing  districts  on  the  continent.  It  is 
also  supposed  to  he  rich  in  mineral  resources, 
though  comparatively  little  has  heen  done  for 
their  development.  The  Ralston  silver-mines 
are  said  to  he  very  rich,  and  a  company  has 
heen  organized  for  working  them. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  the  years  1860 
and  1870 : 


Total. 


1S70. 


7,569 
1,992 
5,864 
1,143 
1,803 
8.05« 
9,294 
3,599 
9,699 

16.068 
6,608 

12,079 
9,093 


91,853 


18€0. 


6,483 
8,769 

6,339 


6,666 

9,849 

8,673 

8.114 

18.714 

6,787 

14,103 

11,831 


93.616 


Utah. — ^The  Mormon  community  which  set- 
tled the  Territory  of  Utah  has  heen  subjected 
to  adverse  influences  since  its  isolation  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  completion  of  the  Pa- 
oifio  Railroad,  and  during  the  past  year  the 
effect  has  been  quite  manifest  both  at  Salt 
Lake  and  at  Washington.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  Congress  at  the  session  of  1869-70, 
intended  to  suppress  polygamy,  and  bring  Utah 
more  completely  into  .subjection  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  known  as  the 
Cullom  Bill,  and  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  vote  of  94  to  32,  but  finally 
failed  to  become  a  law.  It  forbade  plural  mar- 
riages, under  severe  penalties,  and  provided 
ample  means  for  the  enforcement  of  all  United 
States  laws.  It  not  only  disfranchised  all  per- 
sons practising  polygamy,  and  disqualified  them 
from  holding  office,  but  provided  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  crime  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
While  the  bill  was  pending,  meetings  were  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  Territory,  at  which  its 
provisions  were  denounced,  and  solemn  protests 
made  against  its  passage.  At  a  mass  meeting 
held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  5th  of  April,  a 
protest  was  addressed  to  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, in  which  the  following  declarations  were 
made: 

Of  the  150,000  estimated  population  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Utah,  it  is  well  known  that  all  except  from 
five  to  ten  thousand,  ore  members  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  usually  called 
"Mormons."  These  are  essentially  "the  people" 
of  this  Territory ;  they  have  settled  it,  reclaimea  the 
desert  waste,  cultivated  it,  subdued  the  Indians, 
opened  moons  of  communication,  made  roods,  built 
cities,  towns,  and  settlements,  established  govern- 
ment, encouraged  education,  and  brought  into  bein^ 
a  new  State  to  add  lustre  to  the  national  gidoxy  of 
our  glorious  Union.  And  we.  the  people  who  have 
done  this,  are  believers  in  tne  pnnciple  of  plural 
marriage  or  polygamy,  not  simply  as  an  elevatinjf, 
social  relationship,  and  a  preventive  of  many  terrible 
evils  which  afflict  our  race,  but  as  o  principle  revealed 
by  God,  underlying  our  every  hope  of  eternal  salva- 
tion and  happiness  in  heaven.  We  believe  in  the 
pre6ziJ3tence  of  the  spirits  of  men ;  that  God  is  the 
author  of  our  being ;  that  marriage  is  ordained  as  the 
legitimate  source  by  which  monkmd  obtain  an  exist- 
ence in  this  probation  on  the  earth ;  tliat  the  marriage 
relation  exists  in  ond  extends  throughout  eternity, 
ond  that  without  it  no  mon  can  attain  to  an  exaltation 
in  the  celestial  kingdom  of  God.  The  revelation 
oommonding  the  principle  of  plural  marriage,  fflveu 
by  God  through  Joseph  emith  to  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Cfnrlst  of  Latter-day  Saints,  In  its  flrst  paragraph,  has 
the  following  language :  "  Behold,  I  rovcal  unto  you 
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a  new  ftnd  everlflstin^^  covenant,  and  if  je  abide  not 
that  covenant,  then  are  ye  damned ;  for  no  ono  can 
r^eot  this  covenant  and  be  pennitted  to  enter  into 
my  ^lory.'*  With  this  language  before  ns,  we  cannot 
forbid  plural  marriage  among  people  of  our  religion. 
Let  the  revelation  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  vital 
principle  appear  in  the  eyes  of  otners  as  it  may,  to 
us  it  18  a  oivine  command,  of  equal  force  with  any 
ever  given  by  the  Creator  or  the  world  to  Uis  children 
in  the  flesK 

The  bill  was  also  complained  of  as  destroy- 
ing the  religious  liberty  and  civil  rights  of  the 
people.  Although  this  bill  failed  to  pass,  the 
United  States  officials  in  the  Territory  displayed 
unwonted  vigor  in  enforcing  the  laws  when 
they  were  in  conflict  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Mormon  community.  Governor  Schaffer 
issued  a  proclamation  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  forbidding  ^'all  musters,  drills,  or  gath- 
erings of  the  militia  of  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
and  all  gatherings  of  any  nature  except  by 
order  of  the  United  States  Marshal/'  The 
execution  of  this  decree  was  resisted  with  spir- 
it in  one  or  two  instances,  but  was  earned 
through  with  vigor  by  the  marshal.  A  decision 
was  rendered  by  Chief-Justice  McKeon  to  the 
effect  that  the  district  courts  of  Utah  or  United 
States  courts  only  had  Jurisdiction,  and  that 
grand  juries  can  be  summoned  only  by  United 
States  marshals  under  order  of  the  district 
judge.    By  these  two  efficient  proceedings,  the 

Eower  and  influence  of  Brigham  Young  have 
een  materially  affected.  By  another  judicial 
decision,  a  direct  blow  was  struck  at  the  in- 
stitution of  plural  marriages,  naturalization 
being  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  applicants 
would  not  renounce  the  dogma  of  polygamy. 
The  Judge,  in  his  opinion,  made  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

An  applicant  for  naturalization  aaks  for  a  favor ; 
asks  for  the  high  privilege  of  American  citizenship, 
and  he  must  show  **  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  '* 
that  he  is  worthy  of  it.  More  than  a  witness  in  a 
litigated  case :  more  than  a  party  in  a  libel  or  criminal 
case,  should  ne  expect  and  be  expected  to  answer 
questions.  This  Court  needs  not  to  be  informed  that 
many  other  courts  have  been  very  negligent,  crimi- 
nally negligent,  in  this  matter  of  naturalization.  The 
practice  of  such  courts  can  form  no  precedents  for 
this.  There  are  some  things  of  which  courts  are 
bound  to  take  judicial  notice,  and  this  Court  takes 
notice  of  the  fiiot  that  it  is  in  session  in  Bait  Lake 
City,  and  in  the  Territonr  of  Utah,  and  that  here 
there  are  many  men  who  defiantly  trample  upon  the 
act  of  Congress  against  polvgamy,  and  call  their  con- 
duct liberty.  Surrounded  oy  such  influences,  guided 
by  such  leaders,  aliens  come  into  this  oourt  and  ask 
for  the  high  privilege  of  citizenship.  Well,  what  are 
their  views  of  American  civilisation  t  What  do  they 
believe  to  be  the  rights  and  duties  of  an  American 
citizen  t  Before  they  take  the  oath  of  citizenship,  let 
the  Court  "be  satisfied**  that  they  underntand  its 
full  meaning,  and  recognize  its  solemn  obllffations. 
Let  the  Court  "be  satisfied**  whether  they  oelievo 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  to  be  the  Constitution, 
the  laws  of  Congress,  and  the  treaties  of  the  Unitea 
States,  or  whether  they  believe  it  to  be  the  revela- 
tions of  some  polygamic  prophet.  "  Let  the  Court 
be  satisfied**  what  pretenaed  laws  of  God  they  mean 
to  obey,  and  what  positive  laws  of  man  they  mean  to 
defy.  In  this  country  a  man  may  adopt  any  religion 
that  he  pleases,  or  reject  all  religion  if  he  pleases. 
But  no  man  must  violate  our  laws  and  plead  religion 


as  an  excuse ;  and  no  alien  should  be  made  a  dtizeit 
who  will  not  promise  to  obey  the  laws.  Let  Dat'tooi 
and  aliens  distinctly  understand  that  in  this  countiy 
license  1b  not  liberty,  and  crime  is  not  religion. 

At  the  election  which  occurred  in  the  fsll, 
Wm.  H.  Hooper,  Democrat,  was  elected  dele- 
gate to  Congress,  receiving  21,656  votes  out 
of  a  total  of  23,100.  The  Republican  candidAte, 
Governor  R.  Maxwell,  who  received  bnt  1,444 
votes,  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  pecoli&r 
institutions  of  Kormonism. 

Another  circumstance  which  has  a  tendencr 
to  bring  into  the  population  of  the  Territoiy 
an  element  antagonistic  to  the  Mormon  isstn 
tutions  is  the  discovery  of  valuable  silver- 
mines,  which  have  already  attracted  coosider- 
able  attention. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Ttab 
Territory  for  the  years  1860  and  1870: 


COUNTIES. 


1S70. 


Beaver. 

Box  Elder 

Cache 

Cedar 

Davis 

Great  Salt  Lake 

Green  River 

Iron 

Joab 

Kane 

Mlliani 

Morgan 

PInte 

Rich 

RioViru'ln 

San  Pete 

Benir 

Shambit 

Sommit 

Tooele 

Utah 

Wasatch 

Washiofilon .... 
Weber.T 


Total, 


]8<e. 


IBS 

t.eo5 

8,9M 
1,010 

•  •  •  • 

715 


8,815 

•  •  •  • 

m 

106 
1.O08 
8^ 
••  •• 

691 
8,175 


io^n 


Wjlshington. — This  Territory  was  first  or- 
ganized in  1858,  at  which  time  it  bad  little 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants.  In  1870  the 
population  had  increased  to  23,901.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  Federal  census  of  Washington 
Territory  for  the  years  1860  and  1870; 


Chehalis 

ClallDm 

Clarke 

Cowlita 

Island 

Jefferson 

King 

Kitsap. 

Kllkital 

Lewis 

Mason 

Pacifle 

Pierce 

Skamania 

Snohomifh 

Spokane 

Stevens 

Thorston 

Wahkiacnm 

Walla  WaBa.. 

Whatcom 

Yakima , 

The  Disputed  Islands 


Total 
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Tho  assessed  yalne  of  the  property  in  the  nim,  propriety  of  conduct^  and  intclUgenco^ns  to  tfIu 
Territory  In  1869  was  $7,848,289.  The  present  the  adminjtion  of  eveiy  rair-minded  citiMn  of  Wy- 
Govenio^r  is  Edward  1.  Salomon  AdWate  SlI'l^'nseTl'nTio^"  S,^^^^^^^ 
to  Congress  was  chosen  at  the  last  election,  the  right  as  estahlished  by  the  law  and  the  testimony, 
which  occurred  on  the  first  Monday  in  Jane.  Their  verdicts  were  right,  and,  after  three  or  four 
The  total  vote  cast  was  6,203,  of  which,   Se-  criminal  trials,  the  lawyera  engaged  In  defending  per- 

lacius  Garflelde  (Republican)  received  8,469.  ^^"^^^^^^nUn^  ^^'iT^e 

or  a  m^onty  oi  Too.  ^     ^  ^  women  jurors,  who  were  too  much  in  favor  of  enfor- 

Wtomino. — ^The  principal  matter  of  interest  cing  the  laws  and  punishing  crime  to  suit  the  interests 

in  Wyoming  daring  the  year  has  heen  the  ex-  of  their  clients  I    After  the  grand  jury  had  been  in 

ercise  for  the  first  time  of  the  right  of  voting  •^^^^^  ^7^  ^I^}H  dano^honse  keepers,  gwnblere, 

J    •**•         ^  i     !  -  V ^^«       A -1  :«  and<idi»*-»M)ntf<,  fled  out  of  the  city  m  dismay,  to  e»- 

and  sittmg  on  juries  by  women.     A  grand  ju-  ^^^  ^^  indictment  of  women  grand  jur6iil    In 

ry  consistmg  of  men  and  women  was  empan-  short.  I  have  never,  in  twenty-five  years  of  constant 

elled  at  Laramie  City  on  the  7th  of  March.     In  ezpenenoe  in  the  courts  of  the  country,  seen  more 

his  opening  address  to  the  jury,  Chief-Justice  folthftd,  intelligent,  and  resolutely  honest  grand  and 

J.  H.  Howe  said :  petit  juries  than  these. 

Zadist  and  G^niUmmoftU  Grand  /ury\  It  is  an        At  the  election,  which  occurred  on  the  Tth 

innovation  and  a  great  novelty  to  see,  as  we  do  to-  of  September,  the  right  of  suffrage  was  very 

tiay,  ladles  summoned  to  serve  M  jurors.    The  ex-  generally  exercised  by  the  women.    W.   T, 

tension  of  the  no  itical  franohise  Is  a  subject  that  Is  J  ^^    Republican  candidate  for  Congress, 

agitating  the  whole  country.    I  have  never  taken  an  •'""^^  «u^  aim04/«»/*.v»*i  vauu.uavv  *«*  ^^^  e  ^^  > 

ootive  part  In  the  discussion,  but  have  long  seen  that  ^^  elected  by  a  migority  of  160  votes,  though 

woman  was  a  victim  to  the  vices,  crimes,  and  Immo-  at  the  preceding  election  the  Democratic  ma- 

ralities  of  man.  with  no  power  to  protect  and  defend  jority  was  upward  of  1,200.     At  Cheyenne 

herself  from  these  evils.    I  have  long  felt  that  such  ^j^  ^^^e  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for 

L7!t"hL'?Srro^?M^re^^^^^  the  offices  of  county  deri  and  school  superin. 

this  movement  and  to  test  the  question.    The  eyes  tendent,  but  they  were  defeated  with  tne  rest 

of  the  whole  world  are  to^lay  fixed  upon  this  jury  of  of  the  local  ticket,  though  one  of  them  re- 

Alban:^  County.    There  Is  not  the  slightest  impro-  oeived  several  votes  more  than  any  of  her  male 

priety  in  any  Ujdy  "^^-n^J^!^;^  ^^  associates  on  the  ticket.    The  right  to  hold  of- 

to  assure  you  that  the  fullest  protection  of  the  court  «  ..^«*^j  x^  «.^«^««  v«.  ♦!.«  Ta.*;^^^*;^! 

shall  be  accorded  to  you.    It  would  be  a  most  shame-  J®®  ^^  granted  to  women  by  the  Temtorial 

ful  scandal  that  In  our  temples  of  justice  and  In  our  Legislature  at  its  last  session. 

courts  of  law  anv  thing  should  be  permitted  which  the        The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Wyo- 

most  sensitive  lady  might  not  with  propriety  hear  ^j^g  Territory  for  the  year  1870 : 

and  witness ;  and  here  let  ms  add  that  it  wul  be  a  ° 1 1 


sorry  day  for  any  man  who  shall  so  far  foiget  the  countixs. 

courtesy  due  and  paid  by  every  American  gentleman 


to  every  Americanlady,  asevenby  word  or  act  to  en-  i^^^ ' 

doavor  to  deter  you  from  the  exercise  of  these  rights,  ^JSe 

with  which  the  law  has  Invested  you.    I  will  con-  gj^eet  Water. *.'.!*.!!'.'.!!'.'.!!  1 !  *. 

elude  with  the  remark  that  this  is  a  question  for  you  to  xJluuh .*........'.* !!!!!!!!"!!!!! 

decide  for  yourselves.    No  man  has  any  right  to  In- 
terfere.   It  seems  to  me  to  be  eminently  proper  for  Total 

women  to  sit  upon  grand  juries,  which  wiligive  them 

the  best  possible  opportunities  to  aid  in  suppressimr        TEXAS.    Public  affairs  in  this  State  during 

the  dens  of  infamy  which  curse  the  country,    I  shall  the  year  have  been  very  quiet  and  little  has  oc- 

?h°il!?^l^Tdo"^^'Zle"tlJ5i'*'Z.':^i''fSr4  c«^  r'^^y  of '^co'd.    There  has  W  no 
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order,  wd  thegentlem«ily  deportment,  which  1  see  ^ion  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  passed  into  the 
manifested  here.  1^^^^  ^^  j^^^  citizens.  The  Legislature  assem- 
On  dismissing  the  jury,  Justice  Howe  said:  bled  on  the  8th  of  February,  and,  after  ratify- 
To  those. ladies  who  are  members  of  the  grand  ing  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments 
juiy,  the  Court  also  deems  it  but  justice  to  say  thai  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  prooeeded  to  an 
V  r<>0T  Intelligent,  Mthfol,  and  conscientious  dis-  election  of  United  States  Senators.    lieuten- 

iT//orfi.r^S^tS2TuBnfjS2t?^Sj  «.t.Q^yemor  J    W.  Fl«.ag«.  (Republican) 

those  who  saw  lit  to  confer  upon  you  the  right  to  was  chosen  for  the  term  ending  March  8, 1875, 

participate  in  the  administration  of  fustlce.    IffViture  and  Morgan  C.  Hamilton  (Bepublican)  for  the 

grand  juries  In  this  county  shall  follow  the  example  term  ending  March  8,  1871,  and  also  for  the 

you  have  set,  assurance  inU  be  ±^'^^yj^^l^'!^^  fhll  term  commencing  March  4,  1871.    In  the 

that  crime  and  Immorality  will  no  longer  be  winked  ^^.^^  •^««|.  ^^  i^^^^Jl    latri    *i^  T.iM»ulofTit.a 

at,  but  all  offenders  wlU  be  brought  to  justice,  and  early  pwii  of  Janwy,  1871,  the  I^islature, 

that  the  law  and  the  courts  may  stfely  be  relied  upon  taking  the  ground  that  the  election  for  the  lat- 

for  the  protection  of  the  people.  ter  term  was  illegal,  and  that  the  session  in 

Inwritingofthematterafterward,thesame  January,  1871,  was  not  the  one  next  Dr|&- 

judire  said :  ceding  the  vaoanoy,  withm  the  meanmg  of  the 

1^..!.    11  *  'J*  >    i.  Ai.       V      T  act  of  Consress  regulating  the  time  of  the  elec- 

uulf  cotcarX'S^nrto^^liS;'  IZ  «««  of  Sen^Tose/eneral  Reynolds  (Be- 

women  acquitted  themselves  with  such  dignity,  deoo-  publican)  as  United  States  Senator  for  the 
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term  cozniuencing  March  4,  1871,  and  ad-  pended ;  and  the  Qovernor  shall  call  ont  such 
journed.  Tho  qaestion  caine  hefore  the  Senate  part  of  the  State  Qoard,  or  Reserre  Militia,  or 
at  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-second  Con-  State  police,  as  may  in  his  opinion  he  neoesaaYy 
gress,  when  the  claim  of  General  Reynolds  was  to  the  suppression  of  disorder.  The  expense  of 
disallowed,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  was  admitted  to  maintaining  the  State  Guard,  or  Reserre  Militia, 
his  seat.  The  hill  readmitting  the  State  to  called  into  active  service  under  this  section, 
representation  in  Congress  was  passed  on  the  may,  in  whole,  or  in  part  in  the  di^cretian  of 
29th  of  March,  1870,  and  on  the  26th  of  April  the  Governor,  be  assessed  upon  the  people  of 
the  Legislature  reassembled  and  continued  in  the  county  or  counties  where  the  laws  are  sns- 
session  until  the  15th  of  August  Many  im-  pended."  Whenever  the  laws  are  suspended 
portant  laws  relating  to  the  reorganization  of  as  above  provided,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
the  civil  power  in  the  State  were  passed  at  this  Governor  to  provide  for  the  trial  and  pnniafa- 
session.  Much  trouble  having  been  experi-  ment  of  offenders,  and  to  prescribe  all  nece&sary 
enced  in  the  counties  on  the  northern  and  regulations  for  the  formation  and  govemmait 
western  frontier  by  roving  bands  of  Indians,  of  courts-martial  and  military  commissions 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  enrolment  of  twenty  For  judicial  purposes  there  is  a  Supreme 
companies  of  mounted  rangers,  each  company  Court,  consisting  of  three  judges,  and  the  State 
to  consist  of  fifty  privates,  and  tho  requisite  is  divided  into  thirty-five  judicial  districts,  for 
officers ;  to  be  armed  with  effective  and  ap-  each  of  which  a  district  judge  is  dected,  who 
proved  breech-loading  cavalry  arms,  and  to  is  required  to  hold  three  terms  of  his  court  an- 
serve  for  the  period  of  twelve  months  on  the  nuaUy,  in  each  county  of  his  district.  There 
frontier.  are  also  justices  of  the  peace,  with  jurisdiction 
By  a  law  passed  at  this  session,  providing  in  petty  cases,  who  try  issues  by  themselves, 
for  the  organization  of  the  militia,  all  able-  or  with  a  jury  of  six  men.  For  the  purpose  of 
bodied  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  maintaining  the  companies  of  rangers  on  the 
eighteen  and  forty-five,  residing  in  the  State,  frontiers,  the  sum  of  $750,000  was  authorized 
with  certain  special  exceptions,  are  made  liable  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  redeemable 
to  military  duty.  The  Governor  is  command-  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State,  after  twenty  years, 
er-in-chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the  State,  and  payable  after  forty  years,  bearing  interest 
which  consists  of  two  classes — tho  State  Guard  at  seven  per  cent  per  annum  in  gold,  payable 
of  Texas,  and  the  Reserve  Militia.  The  former  semi-annually.  A  tax  is  to  be  assessed  on  all 
consists  of  all  such  persons  liable  to  military  property  and  occupations  according  to  general 
duty  as  shall  voluntarily  enroll  and  equip  them-i  laws  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
selves  for  service,  while  the  latter  comprises  interest  on  these  bonds,  and  creating  a  sinking 
all  liable  to  military  duty  not  enrolled  in  the  fund  of  two  per  cent  for  the  payment  of  the 
State  Guard,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  en-  principal  at  maturity.  A  very  important  act 
rolment  of  all  such  in  the  several  counties  at  relating  to  the  public  lands  of  the  State  was 
least  once  in  two  years.  The  Governor  ap-  passed,  by  which  it  is  provided  that  ^^  every 
points  one  ac^utant-general,  with  the  rank  of  head  of  a  family,  who  has  not  a  homestead, 
colonel,  who,  in  addition  to  the  duties  properly  shall  be  entitled  to  one  himdred  and  sixty 
belonging  to  that  office,  acts  also  as  quarter-  acres  of  land  out  of  any  part  of  the  pnblic  do- 
master  and  commissary-general,  as  chief  of  main  as  a  homestead,  upon  condition  that  he 
ordnance,  and  as  inspector-general.  All  fines,  or  she  will  select,  locate,  and  occupy  the  same 
forfeitures,  and  assessments,  imposed  by  way  for  three  years,  and  pay  the  office-fees  on  tlte 
of  punishment  for  violation  of  the  laws  gov-  same.  And  all  single  men,  twenty-one  years 
ernin^  the  military  forces  of  the  State,  are  paid  of  age,  shidl  be  entitled  to  eighty  acres  of  land 
into  tiie  Treasury  as  a  fund  to  aid  in  arming  '  out  of  any  part  of  the  public  domain  upon  the 
and  equipping  the  State  Guard.  All  persons  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  imposed  upon 
liable  to  serve  in  the  Reserve  Militia  may  avoid  the  head  of  a  family ;  '^  and  any  person  who 
such  service  by  paying  the  sum  of  fifteen  dol-  shall  hereafter  in  good  faith  actually  settle  on 
lars,  which  becomes  a  part  of  the  above  fund,  any  part  of  the  public  domain,  not  exceeding 
By  this  act  great  discretion  and  power  are  one  hundred  ana  sixty  acres,  shall  npon  fur- 
given  to  the  Executive  in  cases  of  disturbances  nishing  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  setdemen^ 
in  the  State.  |^It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  be  entitled  to  purchase  the  same  from  tho 
Governor,"  says  the  law,  '^  and  he  is  hereby  State  at  the  price  of  one  dollar  per  acre.  Any 
authorized,  whenever  in  his  opinion  the  en-  person  now  occupying  any  part  of  the  pnblio 
forcement  of  the  law  of  this  State  is  obstruct-  domain  in  goo<l  faith  may  within  twelve 
ed,  within  any  county  or  counties,  by  combi-  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act  take  the 
nations  of  lawless  men  too  strong  for  the  necessary  steps  to  appropriate  the  same  or  a 
control  of  the  civil  authoi:ities,  to  declare  such  part  thereof  as  a  homestead,  or  to  purchase 
county  or  coimties  under  martial  law,  and  to  the  same,  or  a  part  thereof  according  to  the 
suspend  the  laws  therein  imtil  the  Legislature  provisions  above  recited, 
shall  convene  and  take  such  action  as  it  may  The  holder  of  any  genuine  land  certificate  or 
deem  necessary.  In  this  event  the  Governor,  other  valid  land  claim  against  the  State  shall 
by  his  proclamation,  shall  designate  the  couhty  hereafter  have  the  right  to  locate  the  same 
or  counties  wherein  tho  laws  are  to  be  so  sus-  upon  any  part  of  the  public  domain  as  above 
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provided,  not  subject  to  the  claim  of  actual  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November, 

occupants;   but  such  location  must  be  made  1872,  and  every  second  year  thereafter.    Such 

prior  to  the  1st  of  January,  1875,  or  such  cer-  elections  are  to  be  held  at  the  county-s^ats  of 

tificate  or  claim  will  be  forever  barred.  the  several  counties,  and  the  polls  are  to  be 

By  ^*  an  act  to  establish  a  system  of  public  open  four  days  from  8  o^'clock  a.  m.  to  5  p.  si., 
free  schools  for  the  State  of  Texas,"  it  is  pro-  of  each  day,  with  an  hour's  recess  at  noon.  A 
vided  that  there  shall  be  a  Superintendent  of  State  police  was  established,  composed  of  1 
Public  Instruction,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov-  chief  of  police,  4  captcdns,  8  lieutenants,  20  ser- 
ernor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen-  geants,  and  225  privates.  The  A^jutant-Gcn- 
ate,  to  hold  office  till  the  first  general  election,  eral  of  the  State,  when  there  is  one,  acts  as 
and  thereafter  to  be  elected  by  the  people  for  chief  of  police.  All  sheriffs  and  their  deputies^ 
a  term  of  four  years.  The  superintendent  has  constables,  marshals  of  cities  and  towns,  and 
general  supervision  of  educational  matters  and  their  deputies,  and  the  police  of  cities  and 
general  control  over  school  officers,  and  is  re-  towns,  are  considered  a  part  of  the  State 
quired  to  recommend  to  the  Legislature  such  police,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  Govem- 
legislation  in  his  department  as  he  may  deem  or,  or  chief  of  State  police,  may  at  any  time  be 
expedient  and  usefdl.  The  county  courts  are  called  upon  to  act  in  concert  with  this  force 
made  ex  officio  boards  of  school  directors  for  in  preventing  or  suppressing  crime,  or  in  bring- 
their  respective  counties,  with  power  to  ap-  ing  offenders  to  justice.  The  chief  of  State 
point  a  suitable  number  of  school  trustees  in  police  and  his  subordinates  are  subject  to  all 
the  county,  and  are  required  to  "  levy  and  have  orders  of  the  Governor  in  relation  to  the  pres- 
coUected,  when  necessary,  an  ad^alorem  tax  ervation  of  the  public  peace,  or  the  execution 
on  the  taxable  property  of  the  county,  not  ex-  of  the  laws  throughout  the  State. 
oeeding  one  per  cent.,  for  the  purpose  of  build-  Railroad  enterprise  has  been  active  in  Texas, 
ing  school-houses,  under  their  supervision."  and  ther  Legislature  was  besieged  by  per- 
They  shall  also  require  ^'  all  parents  and  guar-  sons  seekiog  land-grants  and  State  aid.  Few 
dians,  in  their  respective  counties,  to  send  of  the  bills  that  were  introduced  in  aid  of 
their  children  and  wards  to  some  public  school,  these  projects  became  laws.  One  of  the  most 
unless  taught  by  private  teachers,  or  in  some  important  was  the  proposed  charter  of  the 
other  school  or  seminary  of  learning,  at  least  International  Bailroad.  This  line,  also  known 
four  months  in  each  year,  under  the  penalty  of  as  the  Barnes  road,  connects  with  the  Oairo 
forfeiting  interest  in  the  school  fund  for  the  and  Fulton  Railroad  at  or  near  Fulton,  Arkan- 
time  being."  The  board  of  school  directors  is  sas,  and  is  intended  to  pass  through  Texas  in  a 
made  subject  to  the  rules,  direction,  and  su-  southwesterly  direction,  tia  Jefferson,  Tyler, 
supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Austin,  and  San  Antonio,  thence  to  the  Rio 
Instruction.  All  school  funds,  derivable  from  Grande  at  or  near  Laredo.  In  aid  of  this  enter- 
whatever  source,  are  to  be  exclusively  appro-  prise  $6,000,000  in  thirty-years  bonds,  to  be 
priated  to  the  payment  of  teachers,  and  the  secured  by  mortgage  of  the  road,  was  asked  of 
salary  of  the  superintendent  and  clerk.  All  the  State,  and  it  was  intended  to  have  the  road 
moneys  now  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  finished  in  five  years.  Aid  was  also  asked  for 
school  fund  in  the  State  Treasury,  and  all  the  United  States  and  Mexico  Railroad,  pro- 
lands  heretofore  conveyed  and  set  apart  for  jected  from  a  point  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
establishing  primary  schools  or  academies  in  •  Mississippi  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio 
the  several  counties  of  the  State,  and  all  sums  opposite  Cairo,  to  pass  through  Missouri  and 
of  money  that  may  hereafter  come  to  the  Arkansas  to  some  point  on  the  Arkansas  River 
State  f^om  fines  and  forfeitures  set  apart  by  near  Fort  Smith ;  thence  through  the  Indian 
law  for  school  purposes,  or  from  the  sale  of  Territory  to  the  junction  of  the  Big  Wichita 
any  portion  of  the  public  domain  of  the  State,  and  Red  Rivers ;  thence  through  the  State  of 
constitute  the  permanent  school  fund  of  the  Texas  to  the  boundary  of  the  United  States 
State ;  and  this  fund  is  directed  to  be  consoli-  and  Mexico  at  Presidio  del  Korte  on  the  Rio 
dated  and  converted  into  United  States  funds.  Grande,  with  a  branch,  at  some  point  east  of 
The  fourth  of  the  annual  revenue  derivable  the  98th  degree  of  longitude,  to  Lawrence, 
from  taxation  and  the  annual  poll-tax  of  one  Kansas;  thence  on  the  Mexican  side  along  the 
dollar,  and  the  interest  accruing  on  the  perma-  Oonchos  River  to  the  city  of  Salvazar ;  thence 
nent  fund,  constitute  the  available  school  fund  to  Altata  on  the  Gulf  of  Oalifomia,  with  a 
which  is  applicable  exclusively  to  the  payment  branch  from  Salvazar  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
of  the  expenses  of  the  educational  bureau.  The  Buffalo  Bayou,  Brazos,  and  Colorado 

At  this  session  a  law  was  passed  exempting  will  be  rapidly  extended  to  San  Antonio.  The 

from  execution  for  debt  a  homestead  of  not  Houston  and  Texas  Central  is  in  process  of 

more  than  two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  construction  northward  to  its  ultimate  ter- 

country,  and  in  a  city  or  village,  a  lot  or  lots  minus  on  Red  River,  with  a  view  of  forming 

not  exceeding  $5,000  in  value,  exclusive  of  the  connections  with  the  roads  coming  down  from 

value  of  improvements ;  also  a  law  providing  Kansas.    The  "Washington  County  road,  now 

for  the  registration  of  voters.    By  the  law  reg-  owned  by  the  Texas  Central,  is  in  process  of 

ulating  the  holding  of  elections  it  is  provided  construction  to  Austin,  the  capital  of  the  State, 

that  general  elections  shall  be  held  on  the  first  The  San  Antonio  and  Mexican  Gulf  road  com- 
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mences  at  Lavaca  and  is  intended  to  extend  to  assessment  shows  a  taxable  Taloation  of  onlj 

San  Antonio.    A  road  is  projected  to  cross  (149,665,386, 

the  Trinity  River  near  Houston  and  extend  The  public-school  system  of  the  State  has 
through  Eastern  Texas,  a  rich  and  productive  not  been  put  into  operation,  owing  to  the  fail- 
country,  under  the  name  of  the  Houston  and  ure  of  the  Legislature  to  make  the  necessary 
Great  Northern  Railroad.  The  Houston  Tap  appropriation.  The  number  of  school-children 
and  Brazoria  Railway  Company  being  in-  in  the  State  is  reported  at  160,000,  of  whom  at 
debted  to  the  Common-School  Fund  of  the  least  100,000  enjoy  no  school  advantages. 
State,  an  act  was  passed  requiring  the  Gov-  The  permanent  school  fhnd,  exclusive  of  poll 
ernor  to  sell  the  road  at  public  auction,  at  and  property  taxes  subject  to  appropriation. 
Austin,  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  to  bid  it  in  for  amounts  now  to  upward  of  (2,676,000,  most 
the  benefit  of  the  State  if  it  should  bring  less  of  which  is  already  realized^  or  will  be  within 
than  $100,000  in  gold.  a  short  period.    In  addition  to  this  permanent 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  has  school  fhnd,  the  State  holds  in  trust  the  nsoal 

been  chartered  by  Congress,  was  granted  aid  appropriation  of  every  sixteenth  and  tbirtr- 

by  the  Legislature  to  tlie  amount  of  (16,000  sixth  section  of  public  lands.    For  the  year 

per  mile.  The  length  of  the  princip^  railroads  1871  it  is  anticipated  that  $500,000  can  be  ap- 

in  operation  in  Texas  is  as  follows :              .  propriated  to  public  schools,  withont  resorting 

vom,  to  direct  taxation. 

aaljeBton,  Honston,  and  Hendewon 00  After  the  organization  of  the  State  police 

■  HSSton^Jd'^^e^&nui^.^^^^^^^^               i»  force  in  July,  to  the  end  of  the  year,  978  ifwsts 

Waflhington  CouotT S6  were  made — 109  of  persons  charged  with  mur- 

HoXn?5'ZdBSSJrii-.::::::::::::::::::::'g  der,i80ch«»edwit6a«8auitwithtotenttokm^ 

Southern  Pacific  «n  Texas) 80  and  894  w ith  Other  felonies.    Official  reports 

Ban  Antonio  and  Mexican  Guic * . . .   80  of  criminals  evading  j ustice,  received  from  1 0& 

Total  conatrocted "cos  counties,  show  a  total  of  2,790  persons  charged 

Texas  and  New  Orleani'.! !!'!*.*..'!'.!.' !!!....!...  108  with  crime  in  those  conntles,  and   evamng 

Total  in  operation "Ss  arrest^29  connties  have  not  reported.  Among 

those  persons  charged  with  crime,  702  were 

The  finances  of  the  State  are  considered  to  charged  with  murder,  and  in  some  cases  two 

be  in  good  condition.    The  amount  of  cash  on  or  more,  even  seven  murders  being  charged  to 

hand  on  the  dd  of  September,  1867,  when  the  a  single  individual;  418  charged  with  assault 

provisional  government  was  inaugurated,  was  with  intent  to  kill,  and  1,187  charged  with 

120,282.26.     The  receipts  from  that  date  to  other  felonies.    The  most  determine  efforts 

the  16th  of  April,  1870,  were  $1,884,11)0.80,  were  made  by  the  Governor  and  the  Legis- 

and    the    expenditures    (1,024,891.81.      The  lature  for  the  suppression  of  this  lawlessness ; 

amount  of  cash  in  the  Treasury,  April  16, 1870,  and  to  this  end  the  militia  and  State  police 

including  balance  of  convention  fund,  but  ex-  were  organized ;  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting 

elusive  of  school  and  other  special  funds,  was  citizens  from  carrying  deadly  weapons,  and 

$416,709.19.    The  State  debt  is  represented  as  steps  were  taken  toward  an  extensive  increase 

not  exceeding  $860,000,  the  principal  items  of  in  the  number  of  jails.    The  stringent  meas- 

which  are  the  sum  due  for  military  services  nres  of  the  administration  seem  to  have  been 
previous  to  the  war,  and  the  amount  of  money  ,  productive  of  good. 

and  supplies  furnished  the  penitentiary  since  The  people  of  Texas  are  beginning  to  give 
the  war.  The  Auditorial  Board,  created  by  the  more  attention  to  the  suljeot  of  inteniid  man- 
provisional  act  of  November  9,  1866,  reported  nfactnres  and  industry.  In  presenting  this 
the  total  debt,  principal  and  interest,  on  the  subject  to  the  Legislature,  the  Governor  said: 
1st  of  December,  1867,^  $882,4S6.17.  De-  you  wiU,  without  doubt,  esteem  it  wlthm  vonr 
ducting  the  sum  of  $78,466.01  audited  and  un-  powers  and  duty  to  encourage,  in  every  reasoxiable 
audited  non-interest  notes,  which  are  declared  way,  with  a  due  regard  to  economy,  ihe  growth  of 
void  by  the  constitution,  there  remains  $248,-  «v«7  Bpecies  of  naanufactwe  nod  mdustiy.    Much 

969.66  as  the  total  debt  on  the  1st  of  Decern-  !*"  J^t^'ST^^^  *?  ^''"vr'''  *^'  ^ay,  without  the  ex- 

V      VoflS      VI  v       •  *u  •  A     \I    J  J  J  A/^cui  penditures  of  the  pubhc  money,  or  the  grant  of  cx- 

ber,  1867,  which,  with  interest  added  to  date  duaive  or  exceptional  privileges,  hy  the  pasnage  of 

and  the  amount  audited,  about  $60,000,  due  general  laws  affordiug  ade^uat-e  protection  to  prop- 

ftrom  the  penitentiary,  represents  the  total  in-  ^^tj.    MttnofMjtures,  7  beheve,  can  be  stimulated 

debtedness  of  the  State.    The  exact  amount  is  }7  'S^}f  ^^  taxation  for  a  ehort  term  of  years,  and 

«/^«-  ^^^^    K«f  «♦  Ar^^  «/^*  A^^^.J%  AQAf\t\fu\  the  State's  income  not  unfa vorably  affected  thereby, 

not  given,  but  it  does  not  exceed  $860,000.  ^^^  our  broad  and  treeless  praiHes  invite  the  ei- 

In  this  statement  of  maebteoness  the  bonds  periment  here  of  State  encouragement  to  the  plantinc 

issued  to  the  Common  School  and  University  of  trees,  which  seems  to  have  snoceeded  well  in 

Funds,  under  the  provisional  act  of  November  States  aimilarly  conditioned.    Among  the  most  im- 

*  12,  1866,  amounting  to  $216,541.08,  and  inter-  Portant  interests  in  our  State,  and  one  to  which  this 

*«,  avwv,  «t»vuA«i*  A«M  w  v^xw,«^x.w,  «ll^^ulb«»  necessity  for  protection  more  especially  apphes,  is  to 

est,  are  not  mcluded.  The  total  value  of  prop-  that  of  stock.&sing.    It  is  estraiatod  fliatTexils  can 

erty  liable  to  taxation  is  estimated  at  $250,-  supply,  at  this  time,  a  million  beeves  for  oonsumpUoc 

000,000,  although,  owing  to  the  irregularity  beyond  the  State,  besides  other  stock, 

and  insufficiency  with  which  the  assessment  The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Texas 

has  been  conducted  since  the  war,  the  last  for  the  years  1860  and  1870 : 
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THOMAS,  OaoBai  Eenrt,  M^or-Goncnd 

United  States  Arm;,  commander,  at  the  tirae 
of  bii  death,  of  the  Military  Department  of  the 
Fotomac,  one  of  tbe  ablest,  purest,  and  most 
BQOcesafnl  of  {he  militar;  ohiefa  of  the  lato 
war,  bora  in  Soathampton  Coanty,  Ya.,  July 
81,  ISlfl ;  died  in  San  Frimciaco,  CaL,  Maroh 
28,  16T0.  Hia  family  vere  of  the  planter  class, 
possessed  of  a  liberal  corcpetenoe,  well  edu- 
cated and  refined.  Hie  ancestors  had  been  for 
several  generations  residents  of  Sontlieoatam 
VirBinia;  his  father  was  of  Welsh  and  his 
mother  of  Huguenot  French  descent.  His 
early  opportnnities  of  ednoation  were  Rood, 
and  at  the  a^e  of  twenty  he  hod  Jnst  entered 
upon  tlie  stody  of  law  when  his  friends  secured 
him  an  appointment  oa  cadet  at  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  He  entered  in  ISSS, 
and,  after  a  thoroogh  and  solid,  rather  than  a 
brilliant  oonrse,  he  graduated  in  1640,  ranking 
twelfth  in  a  class  of  forty-two  members,  among 
whom  were  Sherman,  Ewell,  Jordan,  Getty, 
Herbert,  Van  Yliet,  and  others,  who  afterward 
attained  celebrity.    Assigned  to  duty  on  the 


day  of  grodnaljon  as  second  lieutenant  of  the 
Third  Artillery,  he  served  in  the  regular 
Army  for  twenty  years,  during  which  time  he 
rendered  honorable  and  &ithful  service  in  the 
Florida  War  from  1S40  to  1842 ;  in  command 
nf  vations  forta  and  bsfracks  from  1843  to 
1845 ;  in  the  militarr  oocupation  of  Texas  in 
1916-'4e;  in  the  Mexican  War  from  1B46  to 
1848 — participating  in  nearly  all  Its  leading 
battles;  in  the  Seminole  War  in  1B4&-'C0;  as 
instructor  in  artillery  and  oavslrj'  at  West 
Point  from  1861  to  1864;  on  flrontier  dnty  at 
varioQB  posts  in  the  interior  of  California  and 
Texas,  leading  several  expeditions  agunst  the 
Indians,  from  185S  to  the  autumn  of  1660. 
Daring  these  twenty  years  he  was  repeatedly 
brevetted  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services, 
and  rose  through  all  the  grades  to  a  captcuncy 
of  artillery,  and  in  1SC6  was  made  a  mi^or  of 
the  Second  Cavalry,  which  regiment  he  oom- 
manded  for  three  years.  He  was  wonnded  in 
a  skirmish  with  the  Indians  at  the  head-waters 
of  the  Braxoa  River,  in  August,  1660,  and  in 
the  following  November  went  East  on  a  leave 
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of  absence.  Darmg  the  winter  of  1860-'61,  he  largest  and  most  important  command  Lc  had 
watched  the  calmination  of  that  conflict  of  held  up  to  that  time,  and  his  troops  came  out 
opinion  wliich  preceded  the  war,  with  the  most  of  the  flght  with  the  strongest  confidence  in 
painfhl  anxiety.  Relinquishing  his  leave  of  his  qualities  as  a  commander, 
absence,  he  reported  for  duty  at  Oarlisle  Bar-  From  the  30th  November,  1861,  to  the  30th 
racks.  Pa.,  on  the  14th  of  April,  the  day  when  September,  1862,  he  commanded  a  division  of 
the  flag  went  down  at  Sumter,  and  less  than  General  Bnell's  army  without  intermiBaioii,  ex- 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  first  shot  was  fired,  cept  that  during  the  months  of  May  and  June 
On  the  27th  of  May  he  led  a  brigade  from  he  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Army  of 
Chambersburg  across  Maryland  to  Williams-  the  Tennessee  in  and  around  Corinth.  On 
port,  and  on  the  16th  of  June  rode  across  the  September  80,  1862,  he  was  appointed  second 
Potomac  in  full  uniform  at  the  head  of  his  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  baring 
brigade,  to  invade  Virginia,  and  fight  his  old  previously  refused  the  chief  command,  and 
commanders ;  and  a  few  days  after  he  led  the  served  in  that  capacity  in  the  battle  of  Perry- 
right  wing  of  General  Patterson's  army  in  the  ville,  and  until  October  80,  1862,  when  the  old 
battle  of  Falling  Waters,  and  defeated  the  Con-  name  of  Department  of  the  Cumberland  was 
federates  under  Stonewall  Jackson.  restored,  and  General  Rosecrans  assumed  com- 

After  serving  through  the  brief  campaign  mand.  That  ofiScer  reorganized  the  army  into 
of  the  Shenandoah,  General  Thomas  entered  three  distinct  commands — right,  left,  and 
upon  that  wider  sphere  of  action  in  which  he  centre — and  assigned  Thomas  to  the  centre, 
was  destined  to  win  an  undying  reputation,  which  consisted  of  five  divisions.  He  held  this 
The  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  embracing  command  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  and 
at  first  only  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  was  until  the  9tli  of  January,  1868,  when,  by  order 
created  by  the  War  Department  August  16,  of  the  War  Department,  the  Fourteenth  Army 
1861,  and  General  Robert  Anderson  placed  in  Corps  was  created,  and  Thomas  commanded  it 
command.  At  Anderson's  request  Sherman  during  the  summer  campaign  of  Middle  Ten- 
and  Thomas  were  made  brigadier-generals  of  nessee  and  the  Chickamauga  campaign,  which 
volunteers,  and  assigned  to  his  command.  The  resulted  in  driving  the  enemy  beyond  the  Ten- 
remainder  of  1861  was  the  period  of  organiza-  nessee  River,  and  gaining  possession  of  Ohatta- 
tion.    The  first  month's  work  that  Thomas  nooga. 

performed  in  the  department  was  at  Camp  On  the  2'rth  of  September  he  waa  ordered 

Dick  Robinson,  where  he  mustered  into  scr-  by  General  Sherman  to  return  with  a  portion 

vice  eleven  regiments  and  three  batteries  of  of  his  army  into  Tennessee  and  defend  the 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  troops,  department  against  Hood's  invasion.    By  the 

which  he  organized  into  the  First  Brigade,  and  end  of  October  Sherman  had  determined  to 

which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  division,  then  cut  loose  from  his  base  and  march  to  the  sea. 

of  the  corps,  and  finally  of  the  great  army  For  this  service  he  selected  the  flower  of  his 

which  he  afterward  commanded  so  long.  grand  army,  including  two  of  the  best  corps 

.  In  the  early  autumn  of  1861  the  Confederates  of  Thomas's  force. 

had  organized  a  brigade  in  Eastern  Tennessee  By  the  6th  of  November  Hood  was  encamped 

and  Southwestern  Virginia  for  the  special  pur-  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee  with  46,000  in- 

pose  of  guarding  the  mountain-passes  at  Cum-  fantry  and  not  less  than  12,000  of  the  best 

berland  Gap  and  Pound  Gap.    before  the  end  cavalry  in  the  South.      Thus   Thomas    was 

of  the  year  they  had  also  organized  two  active  confronted  by  that  veteran  army  which  had 

forces  to  operate  in  front  of  these  gaps,  one  so  ably  resisted  Sherman  on  bis  march   to 

under  Marshall,  which  moved  from  the  neigh-  Atlanta.    At  the  same  date  Thomas  had  an 

borhood  of  Pound  Gap  down  the  Sandy  Valley ;  effective  force  of  but  23,000  infftntry  and  7,000 

and  the  other,  a  larger  force,  under  ZoUikoffer,  cavalry.  Convdescents  and  dismounted  cavalry 

which  occupied  the  road  leading  from  Cumber-  were  coming  back  to  him  from  Atlanta;  raw 

land  Gap  to  Lexington.  recruits  were  moving  from  the  North,  and  two 

The  first  work  of  General  Buell's  campaign  divisions  were  en  route  from  Mit^onri.  The 
was  to  drive  back  these  forces  and  occupy  the  problem  before  him  was  how  to  delay  the  ad- 
two  mountain-passes  as  a  protection  to  his  vance  of  the  enemy  until  he  could  organize  a 
flank  and  rear*  General  Thomas  had  been  force  strong  enough  to  win  a  battle.  The  his- 
placed  in  command  of  the  First  Division  of  tlie  tory  of  this  campaign  is  too  well  known  to 
army,  and  on  the  81st  of  December  was  ordered  need  repetition  here. 

to  move  against  ZoUikoffer.    In  pursuance  of  Nashville  was  the  only  battle  of  our  wai 

this  order,  he  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  which  annihilated  an  army.     Hood  crossed 

Mill  Spring,  January  17,  1862,  which  was  by  the  Tennessee  late  in  November,  and  moved 

far  the  most  important  military  success  that  northward  with  an  ai*my  of  57,000  veterans, 

had  yet  been  achieved  west  of  Virginia ;  and,  Before  the  end  of  December,  25,000  of  them 

with  the  exception  of  the  defeat  of  Marshall,  were  killed,  wounded,  or  captured;  thousands 

near  Prestonburg,  nine  days  before,  it  was  the  more  had  deserted,  and  the  rabble  that  followed 

first  victory  in  the  department.    In  this  battle  him  back  to  the  South  was  no  longer  an  army. 

General  Thomas  laid  the  foundation  of  his  The  nation  was  by  this  time  ready  to  reo- 

famo  in  the  Army  of  the  Centre.    It  was  the  ognize  General  Thomas's  merits,  and  to  under- 
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stand  that  it  was  solely  by  his  remarkable  ference,  and  a  rival  sheet,  7^  Methodisty  was 
abilities,  without  the  inflaenoe  of  powerful  at  once  started  by  the  defeated  party.  But 
friends,  that  he  had  attained  a  position  second  such  was  the  ability  and  urbanity  with  which 
to  that  of  no  officer  of  the  army.  Honors  and  The  Advocate  was  conducted  that  it  came 
rewards  were  pressed  upon  him,  but,  with  a  out  of  his  hands  with  a  larger  subscription-list 
simple  dignity  of  character,  he  declined  them  than  he  found.  Few  religious  journals  in  the 
all,  satisfied  with  having  done  his  duty.  After  land  did  the  country  better  service  during  the 
the  war,  he  was  placed  in  command  suoces-  war  for  the  Union  than  The  Christian  Adoo- 
sirely  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  mill-  eate.  The  General  Oonference  of  1864  elected 
tary  departments,  and,  under  circumstances  Dr.  Thomson  to  the  Episcopacy,  with  Drs. 
often  of  great  responsibility  and  delicacy,  his  Olark  and  Kingsley.  He  had  been  a  member 
conduct  gave  general  satisfaction.  In  private  of  every  Generfd  Conference  since  1840,  and 
life  General  Thomases  reputation  was  without  received  the  doctorate  of  divinity  from  Augusta 
a  blemish  or  a  stain.  He  was  indeed  the  College,  Ky.,  in  1844,'  and  that  of  laws  A*om 
Chevalier  Bayard  of  our  time,  eana  peur,  et  the  Wesleyan  University,  Conn.,  in  1855.  His 
eaiM  reproehe.  His  death  was  the  result  of  first  work  in  his  high  office  was  a  voyage 
apoplexy.  around  the  world,  the  first  ever  made  by  a 
THOMSON,  Edwabd,  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Methodist  bishop.  He  visited  the  Methodist 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  missions  in  Germany,  Bulgaria,  India,  and 
born  at  Portsea,  a  suburb  of  Portsmouth,  Eng-  China.  The  India  mission  he  organized  into 
land,  in  October,  1810 ;  died  at  Wheeling,  Ya.,  an  annual  conference.  On  his  return  he  passed 
March  22,  1870.  In  1819  he  emigrated  with  in  review  the  work  of  the  Church  in  California, 
his  parents  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  Oregon,  and  the  new  Territories.  Subse- 
"Wooster,  Wayne  County,  Ohio.  Notwith-  quently  he  was  actively  engaged  in  his  portion 
standing  the  scarcity  of  good  schools  in  so  new  of  the  home  work.  The  published  volumes  of 
a  country,  he  was  well  trained  in  the  elements  Dr.  Thomson  are  four,  viz. :  '^  Educational  Es- 
of  the  sciences  and  the  classics.  His  scientific  says,''  "Moral  and  Religious  Essays,"  "Bio- 
taste  inclining  him  to  the  medical  profession,  graphical  and  Incidental  Sketches,"  and  "  Let- 
he entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  ters  from  Europe,"  with  several  prefaces, 
received  his  diploma  in  1829.  Returning  to  TURKEY,  an  empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Ohio,  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro-  Africa.  Grand  Sultan,  Abd-ul-Aziz  £han, 
fession  in  Wooster.  At  this  time  he  was  a  bom  February  9, 1830.  Area,  1,920,944  square 
skeptic  in  religion,  with  an  entire  disbelief  in  miles.  Population,  43,600,000.  With  regard 
the  Bible  and  Christianity.  With  several  other  to  their  religion,  about  27,000,000  ar^  Moham- 
able  and  skeptical  young  men,  he  formed  an  medans,  and  about  16,000,000  Christians.  The 
infidel  club,  to  meet  weekly,  and  to  seriously  number  of  Catholics,  according  to  a  recent 
read  and  refute  the  Bible.  The  experiment  report  made  by  a  statesman  in  high  position 
resulted  in  Thomson's  conviction  of  the  in-  (Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  of  April  16, 
spiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  finally  in  his  1870),  is  as  follows :  Catholics  of  the  various 
embracing  the  faith  which  he  had  rejected.  Oriental  rites,  410,000 ;  Christians  of  the  Latin 
He  entered  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  rite  (Roman  Catholics),  991,000;  Armenian 
and  in  1833  began  his  ministerial  work  in  the  Catholics,  77,300 :  total,  1,478,300.  The  prin- 
Ohio  Conference.  In  1886,  he  was  located  in  cipal  cities  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  their 
Detroit,  where  his  success  as  a  pulpit  orator  population,  are :  Constantinople,  1,075,000 ; 
drew  throngs  to  his  ministry.  At  tne  end  of  Adrianople,  100,000 ;  Salonica,  100,000 ;  Sera- 
that  year  he  was  called  to  the  principalship  of  yevo,  50,000 ;  Gallipoli,  50,000 ;  PhOippopolis, 
the  seminary  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  which  position  40,000 ;  Sophia,  30,000.  In  Turkey  in  Asia : 
he  held  for  eight  years.  By  the  General  Con-  Smyrna,  150,000;  Damascus,  120,000;  Beyroot, 
ference  of  1844  he  was  elected  editor  of  The  100,000;  Brusa,  100,000;  Erzroom,  100,000; 
Ladies'  Repository  at  Cincinnati,  and  the  fol-  Aleppo,  100,000 ;  Bagdad,  40,000 ;  Jerusalem, 
lowing  year  was  ^ected  first  President  of  the  25,000. 

newly-founded  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  at  The  expenses  of  the  government,  for  1869- 
Delaware,  Ohio,  the  first  Methodist  college  in  '70,  amounted  to  4,072,168  purses,  or  $88,691,- 
the  State.   He  remained  fifteen  years,  bringing  819.04;  revenue,  3,550,289  purses,  or  $77,825,- 
the  institution  to  the  leading  position  it  now  292;  deficit,  $11,366,527.04.   The  foreign  debt, 
holds  in  the  education  of  the  West.  His  success  at  the  end  of  1869,  was  estimated  at  $427,856,- 
in  the  presidency  of  that  college  is  in  many  000,  and  the  home  debt,  which  had  been  con- 
respects  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  solidated  in  1865,  amounted,  on  January  1, 1867, 
the  Methodist  Church.    In  1860  the  General  to  $166,980,000,  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest. 
Conference  called  him  to  the  then  stormy  post  The  floating  debt,  according  to  a  report  of  the 
of  the  editorship  of  The  Christian  Advocate^  in  Minister  of  FinauQe,  of  July,  1869,  amounted  to- 
New  York,  where  he  succeeded  Dr.  Abel  Ste-  £5,000,000  sterling,  but  is  said  to  have  reached 
vens,  the  accomplished  historian  of  the  Church.  £7,700,000  sterling  at  the  end  of  that  year. 
Dr.  Thomson  was  elected  to  that  hitherto  con-  On  July  22,  1869,  a  law  on  the  reorganiza- 
servative  journal,  as  an  antislavery  champion,  tion  of  the  array  was  published,  which  fixes- 
by  the  radical  majority  of  the  General  Con-  its  numerical  strength  as  follows: 
Vol.  X. — 46  ▲ 


122  TURKEY. 

1.  Active  standing  army  (Nizam) 180,000  which  indemnified  the  Khedive  for  all  his  ei- 

1;  i^l^^. SlJond  dMB  (Redio.;.;;;;;.  iW  pens^^.    Nnbar  Pacha  went  to  Ck)nstantinople, 

4.  Troops  for  the  defence  of  the  empire,  m  order  to  negotiate  With  the  Porte  concerning 

•nd  for  service  in  fortttssses ♦  »o,ooo  the  execution  of  the  judicial  reform  which  the 

Total 703,000  Government  of  Egypt  and  the  representatives 

It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  time  of  service  of  the  foreign  powers  had  agreed  upon.  Ali 
in  the  active  standing  army  from  five  to  four  Pacha  demanded  some  modificationB,  reducing 
years,  in  which  case  the  annual  contingent  of  the  concessions  by  which  the  plan  of  the  judicial 
the  army  would  be  87,500  men.  The  fleet,  in  reform  had  been  yielded  to  the  European  pow- 
1870,  consisted  of  18  iron-clads,  of  216  guns ;  27  ^rs.  When  these  modifications  were  conceded 
screw  steamers,  of  645  guns ;  9  corvettes  and  by  the  representative  of  Egypt,  the  Porte 
13  avisos,  of  820 guns ;  12  gunboats,  of  28  guns;  sanctioned  the  reform,  and  authorized  Hubar 
and  85  transports,  of  52  guns.  Total,  109  Pacha  to  confer  with  the  European  powers  con- 
steamers,  of  1,761  guns.'  Besides,  there  were  ceming  its  execution.  Soon  the  Khedive  gave 
53  sailing-vessels,  of  different  construction  and  new  offence  to  the  Porte,  as  he  again  appeared 
armament.  in  the  money-markets  of  Europe,  endeavoring 

The  vessels  which  entered  the  port  of  Con-  to  negotiate  some  $24,000,000  of  additional 

stantinople,    in    1868,    numbered  22,141,  of  obligations.    To  Justify  nis  breach  of  promise, 

5,037,448   tons ;    the   number   of  clearances  the  Khedive  explained  that  he  only  intended 

was  22,542  vessels,  of  5,064,571  tons.  to  make  a  loan  on  his  private  property;  but  it 

The  introduction  of  railroads  and  telegraph-  was  known  in  Constantinople  that  but  little 

lines,  to  which  the  Government  was  formerly  distinction  was  made  in  Cairo  between  the 

opposed,  is  likely  to  invite  foreign  capital,  in-  public  exchequer  and  the  private  propertj  of 

dustry,  and  immigration.    The  length  of  rail-  the  Khedive.    The  Porte  did  not  expre^y 

roads  in  operation  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  forbid  the  loan,  but  endeavored  to  destroy  the 

1869,  was  limited  to  182  miles,  comprising  the  credit  of  the  Khedive  by  publicly  dedaring 

two  lines  from  Yama  to  Bustchuk,  and  from  (May,  1870)  in  London  and  Paris  that  the  loan 

Kusten^j^  to  Tohemavoda.    Concessions  were  had  no  claim  whatever  to  a  legal  recognition, 

made,  however,  for  the  construction  of  several  England  strongly  supported  the  viewa  of  the 

lines,  of  an  aggregate  length  of  1,260  miles,  all  Sultan,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Khedive  to  pay 

of  which  are  now  being  pushed  forward  ener-  a  visit  to  the  Sultan,  at  Constantinople,  for 

getically.  In  Asia  Minor  there  have  been,  since  the  purpose  of  adjusting  all  the  differences. 

1867,  about  145  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  The  Khedive  arrived  at  Constantinople  on  July 

running  from  Smyrna  to  various  points  in  the  7th,  and  gave  satisfactory  explanations,  and  a 

vicinity.    The  length  of  telegraph-lines,  in  1866,  complete  reconciliation  was  reached, 

was  8,647  miles ;  length  ofwire,  17,679  miles.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  a  new  compli- 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  July,  1870,  the  cation  arose  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  as 
increasing  uncertainty  as  to  the  ultimate  result  the  Czar  demanded  a  modification  of  the  Paris 
of  the  struggle  between  France  and  Prussia  Treaty  of  1856.  For  a  time  a  war  was  re- 
made gold  more  scarce  every  day,  people  be-  garded  as  imminent,  and  extensive  warlike 
came  cautious,  and  credit  was  daily  diminish-  preparations  were  made.  Along  the  Danube, 
ing.  Many  failures  in  commercial  circles  were  an  army  of  observation  was  formed,  and  placed 
the  immediate  consequence.  At  the  same  under  the  command  of  Omar  Pacha,  while  a 
time,  Russian  intrigues  became  rife  in  Servia,  smaller  corps  of  20,000  men  received  orders  to 
in  favor  of  a  panslavist  movement,  and  l^e  move  toward  the  Greek  frontiers.  These  na- 
Govemment  of  the  Sultan  was  compelled  to  val  and  military  preparations  told  heavily  on 
prepare  for  future  difficulties,  in  case  of  com-  the  resources  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Jifinister 
plications  in  those  parts.  Great  activity  was  of  finance,  Sadik  Pacha,  was  compelled  to 
soon  perceptible  at  the  arsenal  and  at  the  Gov-  enter  the  money-market  to  borrow  various 
emment  works.  sums  at  15  per  cent  against  deposit  of  Govem- 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1869  the  relations  ment  securities.    The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  offered 

between  the  Sultan  and  the  Khedive,  which  20,000  breech-loaders  to  the  Sultan,  and  also 

had  been  greatly  disturbed,  became  of  a  more  a  corps  of  80,000  Egyptian  troops  for  the  camp 

pacific  character.    Ismael  Pacha,  after  hesi-  of  Rustchuk.    (See  Eastebk  Question.) 

tating.for  some  time  to  yield  to  the  demands  On  January  21st,  a  law  was  promulgated, 

made  in  the  Turkish  note  of  November,  1869  ordering  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  deci- 

(see  Amsbioan  Annual  Ctclop^dia),  at  last  mal  system  of  weights  and  measures  for  the 

resolved  to  submit*    He  declared  his  readiness  Ottoman  Empire.    On  the  18th  of  May,  a  fir^ 

to  yield  his  financial  administration  to  the  man  was  published,  decredng  the  liberty  of 

superintendence  of  the  Porte,  to  reduce  his  passage  for  all  vessels  through  the  Dardanelles 

military  power,  and  to  relinquish  all  direct  and  Bosporus  at  all  hours.   This  law  did  not, 

negotiations  with  foreign  powers.    On  Decem-  however,  give  general  satisfaction,  as  a  very 

ber  9th,  the  Turkish  firman,  containing  the  heavy  extra  fee  was  charged  for  the  permission, 

demands  of  the  Porte,  was  published  at  Cairo.  The  project  of  inviting  Western  emigration 

In  February,  1870,  the  three  iron-clad  frigates  to  Turkey  was  actively  taken   up,  and   the 

were  given  up  to  the  Turkish  Government,  Turkish  ambassadors  in  London  and  Paris  re- 
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celved  orders  to  promise  a  free  grant  of  land  A  ministerial  crisis  occurred  in  August, 
and  exemption  from  taxation  for  ten  years.  when  the  following  new  nominations  were 
On  the  5th  of  June,  a  most  disastrous  con-  made :  Mustapha  Eazil  Pacha,  President  of  the 
flagration  hroke  out  at  Pera,  that  part  of  Con-  Council  of  State,  was  named  Minister  of  Fi- 
stantinople  occupied  hy  the  foreign  legations,  nance ;  Sadik  Pacha,  Intendant  of  the  Proper- 
the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  population  and  ties  of  the  Church ;  Edheim  Pacha,  Minister 
a  vast  numoer  of  native  Christians.  Ahout  of  Justice;  and  Haidar  Elfendi,  Prefect  of 
noon  a  wooden  house,  situated  on  the  highest  Constantinople ;  Halil  Bey  was  appointed  am- 
part  of  the  city,  called  the  Taxsim,  caught  fire,  hassador  to  Vienna,  and  Eustem  Bey  ambas- 
and,  freshened  by  a  yiolent  north  wind,  it  sador  to  St  Petersburg, 
spread  with  fearful  rapidity  over  an  extent  al-  At  a  meeting  of  the  Divan  of  the  Sublime 
most  incredible ;  from  the  Taxsim  to  what  is  Porte,  on  AprU  29th,  the  Sultan  addressed  the 
called  the  Petit  Camps  des  Morts,  along  the  councillors  on  the  state  of  the  empire.  He 
main  street  to  some  distance  between  the  reviewed  the  events  and  progress  of  the  past 
Galata  Saray  College,  consuming  all  of  the  year,  and  said  the  Government  would  not  be 
fine  houses  of  the  place,  of  stone  as  well  as  of  satisfied  to  stop  with  what  had  been  effected, 
wood.  An  immense  number  of  dwellings  were  He  promised  tnat  reforms  in  the  civil  polity, 
burned,  and  about  1,000  persons,  men,  women,  the  development  of  education^  and  the  fostering 
and  children.  The  loss  was  estimated  to  be  of  trade,  should  have  his  careful  attention,  and 
nearly  $25,000,000.  All  of  the  finest  caf6s,  the  that  steps  would  shortly  be  taken  for  a  thorough 
opera  and  shops,  with  all  of  their  contents,  reorganization  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
were  destroyed.  According  to  careful  count,  improvement  of  the  highways  and  lines  of 
over  7,000  buildings  of  all  sorts  were  burned,  communication  throughout  the  Turkish  do- 
many  of  them  among  the  best  in  the  city.  minions. 

TJ 

UNITARIANS.   The  Year-hook  of  the  Uni-  within  the  circle  of  our  feUowship.— ^r<«<^  ZC  of 

tarian  Congregational  Churches  for  1871  gives  Oontmution, 

lists  of  847  societies  in  the  United  States  and  Rev.  Mr.  Hepworth,  of  New  York,  began 

British  America  (against  834  in  the  preceding  the  anticipated  battle  by  presenting  a  resoln- 

year),  and  896  ministers  (the  same  number  as  tion    altering   the  contested   Ninth  Article, 

in  the  preceding  year),  of  whom  148  were  not  With  the  desire  to  increase  brotherly  feeling 

settled.    The  number  of  Unitarian  organiza-  ^  the  denomination,  he  proposed  that  all  the 

tions  was  increased  in  1870  by  the  establish-  words  after  "Article  IX."  be  omitted,  and  that 

ment  of  the  "  Cape  Cod  Conference  of  Unitari-  the  following  be  substituted : 

an  Congregational  and  other  Liberal  Christian  Beaffinning  our  allegiance  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 

Churches,"  organized  November  30th,  at  Bam-  Christ,  and  to  eeonre  the  laigest  unity  of  the  spirit 

t^^l  ^^1t  nhll  '^f  "OWcago  Missionary  T^X:^^JX't^^ZtS^^^of^t 
Society,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  assist  m  ^  xv  .  x  j  j.  .  xi..  j 
the  establishment  of  Unitarian  Sunday-schools  In  the  animated  discussion  on  this  amend- 
and  churches  in  Chicago.  No  changes  are  ^^\  "^^Y^^  ^^^  ^^l  ^"^^  ?*y»»  »  number  of 
reported  in  the  Year-hooh  in  the  list  of  pe-  prominent  members  of  the  denomination  took 
riodicals,  or  in  the  Unitarian  statistics  of  Great  P*^  Among  others,  Charles  Lowe,  Secretory 
Britain,  Hungary,  and  India.  (See  the  account  ?^  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  of  Bos- 
in  Amebioan  Akxual  Cyolopjbidia  for  1869.)  ^^,  ^^^'  l^^^  Freemwi  Clarke,  Rev.  Dr. 
The  Fourth  National  Conference  of  the  Uni-  r^r^^^^J}?,  ^^  S^i?***^  1?  demanding  that 
tArians  of  the  United  States  began  at  New  ^^  constitution  of  the  National  Conference 
York,  on  Wednesdav,  October  1 9th.  The  most  must  distmctly  recognize  the  Christian  charao- 
important  topic  of  discussion  was  on  the  pre-  *^  of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  Re^  Rob- 
amble  and  the  proposed  alteration  of  Article  IX.  «rt  AAird  Collier,  and  Mrs.  Juha  Waurd  Howe, 
of  the  Constitution,  which  reads  as  follows:  ,.  An  amendment  to  Mr.  Hepworth  s  resolu- 
nn  rru  ^  *  ^^  ^-«.  •*•  j  j  j  />  tion,  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  May,  to  retam  Arti- 
Whsreoi,  The  great  opportunities  and  demands  for  ^i /j  v  i^-,*  4^  «^^  *^  :*  *Uvv  «,lLi.  u  TK.^.^jj^Ji 
Christian  labor  and  conjuration  at  this  time  increase  ^^le  lA.,  but  to  add  to  it  the  words,  "  Frowdedy 
our  sense  of  the  obligations  of  all  disciples  of  the  that  nothing  in  the  article  be  construed  as  re- 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  prove  their  faith  by  self-deniid,  moving  the  Conference  from  its  Christian 
and  by  the  devotion  of  their  Uves  and  posseasions  to  basis,"  was  lost.     The  vote  was  then  taken  on 

?o!n"o7f /s^n^^i^W  J^^  ^dr^ii^io^'^J  t^«  ^]-'^f  t^r.^'  hepworth,  which 

Unitarian  Vonferenee.                                            ^  WM  carried  by  266  to  82. 

To  secure  the  largest  unitj;  of  the  spirit  and  the  The  following  resolutions  m  behalf  of  the 

widest  practical  oooperationj  it  is  hereby  declared  American    Unitarian  Association    were    also 

that  all  the  declarations  of  this  Conference,  including  adopted  by  the  Conference : 

the  preamble  and  constitution,  are  expressions  only  '^          * 

of  its  majority,  committing  in  no  degree  those  who  Beaolvtd^  That,  in  view  of  the  sreat  and  ffrowinff 

object  to  them,  and  dependent  wholly  for  their  effect  opportunl^  of  makinff  known  the  principles  ana 

upon  the  consent  they  command  ontneir  own  merits  spirit  of  Unitarian  Christianity,  we  eamestiy  reoom- 

ttom  the  churches  here  represented  or  belonging  mend  every  church  and  society  within  the  drde  of 
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our  fellowship  to  use  all  due  dili^nce  in  raising 
funds  which  ahall  enable  the  American  Unitarian 
Asaooiation  to  meet  the  great  call  f^om  all  auarters 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  trutha  which  wo  hold  dear. 
Retolvedy  That  the  churches  be  requested  to  raise 
$100,000  for  the  use  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asao* 
ciation,  next  year,  and  that  wo  approve  the  ing- 
gestion  of  the  committee,  that  the  second  Sundar 
in  November  shall  be  known  as  *^  Collection  Sunday." 

The  Hon.  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  of  Oonoord, 
Mass.,  was  elected  President,  and  George  W. 
Curtis,  of  New  York,  first  Vice-President. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  raise  $100,000 
to  endow  the  theological  school  at  Chicago,  the 
property  of  which  has  been  boaght  for  $50,000. 
The  Conference  also  passed  a  resolution  of  sym- 
pathy with  Humboldt  College,  Iowa. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST.  The 
official  statistics  of  the  United  Brethren  for 
1870  were  reported  as  follows : 


STATES. 


STATES. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

PennsylTania 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Michigan 

WestVliginia 

Kansas 

MisBouri 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

New  York 

Canada 

Oregon 

Minnesota 

Tennessee 

California 

Washington  Terr'y. 
Dakota  Territory... 
Colorado  Territory. 


Total. 


If o.  of  mmi-' 
btn. 

No.  of  emui* 

82,143 

997 

90,688 

684 

18,686 

675 

1«,052 

891 

7,806 

806 

4.600 

906 

4,281 

194 

8,227 

161 

8,068 

146 

8.969 

67 

2,459 

64 

2.088 

96 

1,860 

70 

966 

89 

787 

42 

620 

97 

447 

18 

800 

90 

186 

7 

99 

4 

68 

4 

118,065 

8,994 

Naofehnch 

646 

948 

980 

119 

44 

98 

47 

10 

6 

89 

86 

14 

14 

98 

6 

1 

6 

9 

1 


1,478 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connectlcat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeoisla 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansaa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota  (Approximate). .. 
MlsBisBlppi  (Approximate).. 

MlsBoon 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

NewTork 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylyanla 

Rhode  Island 

SoQth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Vlwinla 

We«t  Virginia : 

WiBConBin 
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Arlaona 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. . 


i87«. 


906,988 

488,179 

666,616 

687,418 

196,015 

189,995 

1,196,888 

9,688,688 

1,678,941 

1,191,720 

879,497 

1,821,001 

796,927 

696,468 

180,894 

1,467,851 

1,184,296 

486,066 

884,940 

1,717,978 

198,160 

49,491 

818,800 

906,794 

4,874,708 

1,071,185 

9,689,880 

90,999 

8,019,601 

917,888 

706,169 

1,957,495 

810,218 

880,569 

1,294,880 

462.089 

1,066,167 

9,668 
88,706 
14,181 
14.998 
90,694 
91.869 
86,786 
98,901 

9.118 
181,706 


9M.901 
485,460 
afI9JM 
4801,147 
119,^6 
148,«M 

i,onjB6 

1,711,961 
1,880,«6 
674,928 
107,905 
1,156,681 
706,009 
688,979 


1,981,006 
T491.118 
179,198 
791,805 

l,ltt.019 

98,sa 

6,857 

896,078 

919,086 

8,660,795 


Total 188,649,684 


09,466 

9,906,119 
174,090 
708,706 

M09301 
604415 
815,008 

1,596,818 

775^ 

6,489 

84,27r 

4,837 


98,516 
40,yi8 
11,694 

75,060 


81,448.899 


Sabbath-schools,  2,420,  with  16,417  teachers 
and  112,425  scholars;  collections  for  chnrch 
purposes,  $680,288 ;  value  of  church  proper- 
ty, 12,506,600 ;  sittings  in  churches,  483,099 ; 
meeting-houses,  1,478. 

The  Church  has  four  bishops,  whose  terms 
expire  at  the  meeting  of  the  next  General  Con* 
ference,  namely,  J.  J.  Glossbrenner,  David  Ed- 
wards, Jonathan  Weaver,  and  John  Dickson. 
The  publishing-house  of  the  Church,  w,hich  is 
located  at  Dayton,  O.,  published,  in  1870,  five 
papers :  The  Beligiotu  Telescope^  weekly,  cir- 
culation 9,204;  the  Children'^%  Friend^  semi- 
monthly, circulation  48,261;  the  MisHonary 
Visitor^  semi-monthly,  16,152;  Froehliehe 
BotschqfteTy  weekly;  Jugendpilger^  monthly. 
The  Church  had  six  colleges ;  Otterbein  Uni- 
versity, at  Westerville,  O. ;  Hartsville  Univer- 
sity, at  Hartsville,  Ind. ;  Westfield  College,  at 
Westfield,  111. ;  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Ann- 
ville,  Pa. ;  Lake  University,  Lecompton,  Kan. ; 
and  Western  College,  Western,  lo. 

UNITED  STATES.  The  census  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States,  although  taken 
in  June,  1870,  had  not  been  so  far  compiled, 
early  in  the  ensuing  year,  as  to  show  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  As  far  as  the  work  was 
finished,  it  presented  the  following  results: 


By  reference  to  the  table  on  the  following 
page,  the  increase  of  population  in  some  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  will  be  seen. 

The  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  ratified  by  the  necessary 
number  of  States  early  in  1870.  The  Legis- 
latures of  twenty-nine  States  voted  in  favor  of 
its  ratification.  On  March  80th,  the  President 
in  a  message  reported  the  votes  to  Congress  and 
announced  the  result.  {See^  in  this  volume,  p. 
168,  CoNGBSss,  U.  S.)  In  that  body  a  bill  was 
at  once  introduced  and  speedily  passed  to  se- 
cure the  freedom  of  sufirage  to  the  male  colored 
population  of  each  State.  I^o  serious  resistance 
or  obstacle  was  presented  to 'this  sufifhige  any- 
where and  it  was  quietly  conceded.  A  msjor- 
ity  of  the  new  voters  cast  their  ballots  in  favor 
of  Republican  candidates,  and  in  many  cases 
secured  their  election ;  but  it  was  manifest  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  that,  under  a  party 
aspect,  this  suffrage  of  colored  men  was  not  a 
permanent  element  of  strength  to  any  politica] 
party.  A  few  colored  men  have  thus  been 
elected  to  office.  On  the  evening  of  the  day 
of  the  first  ratification  of  the  amendment,  the 
President,  and  some  other  distinguished  ad- 
vocates of  the  measure,  were  serenaded  in 
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Waahiagton.  The  Preaident,  on  making  his 
^•pearanee,  waa  aJdresaed  by  John  ff.  For- 
ney, late  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PraidMl ;  On  the  part  at  the  Bepublioang  of 
the  District  of  Colunihia  I  wn  here  to-mKlit  to  return 
to  you,  in  their  name,  the  eipreMion  of  their  pro- 
fouDd  gratitude  for  the  eeoond  proeluaatJoD  wliioh 
sealFi  the  great  work  of  the  war,  m  the  overthrow  of 
which  you  were  the  chief  inetiument.  The  flrslproo- 
InmatLua  of  jour  illiutrious  prcdcociBor,  whioh  du- 
clareii  the  downfall  of  alavery,  was  eeseatial  to  that 
great  moral  TieCory  which  auoceeded  the  triomph  of 
arma.  Hr.  Preaident,  it  ia  impoasible  to  apuk  the 
fBelings  of  the  not  )ibcratad,  drat,  by  Mr.  Linoola, 
and  aecood,  enn-anchised  by  youraelf,  on  thia  int«r- 
eating  oocasioo.  Those  of  ua  who  have  enjoyed 
the  rigl^ta  of  cltiienahip  for  ao  long  a  time  cannot 
express  the  emotloni  whioh  aweil  Uieir  heaita  this 
evening ;  and  you,  air,  may  well  ooDcaiva  bow  they 
apprecute  tbe  great  work  which  has  been  ao  aplen- 
^idly  eonnucnmated  by  yooraelf— tbe  worda  of  ooon- 
tel,  the  words  of  cheer,  tbe  worda  of  encouragement 
joa  have  bestowed  upon  thera — and,  thereiore,  on 
this  Inoloment  nlffht,  ihey  have  eome  to  tender  yon 

their  heart-felt  thanks  fer  ag^n ' " 

their  liberator  and  their  iriead. 


<r  ag^n  proving  yooraelf 


To  which  President  Grant  reptiod  as  followB ; 

Sir:  I  can  assure  those  preaent  that  there  has 
been  no  event  since  tbe  cloae  of  the  war  in  which  I 
have  felt  ao  deep  an  [nterest  aa  tliat  of  Che  iMiflcatioD 
of  the  snoenth  emeadment  to  the  Conatitution  by 
tiireo-foatths  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  1  have  folt 
the  greatest  aniLety  ever  since  Ihave  been  in  this 
house  to  know  tlist  that  was  to  bo  secured.  It  looked 
to  me  as  the  realiiation  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. I  cannot  Bay  near  BO  muoh  on  this  intuect 
aa  I  would  like  to,  not  being  aoooatomed  to  publio 
speaking,  but  I  thank  you  very  muoh  for  your  prca- 

The  crowd  londly  cheered  the  President  aa 
he  retired,  and  the  band  atmck  up  "John 
Brown's  body  lies  mouldering  in  the  grave." 
Vice-President  Colfa^  in  reapoDse  to  calta, 
then  come  forwai^  and  said: 

Filloa-eiUtau !  Hy  hellt  njotoea  witl^yoora  in 
that  proclamaUon  which  deolarea  to  tha  people  of 
this  republio  and  to  the  people  of  the  world  the  rati- 
llcation  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  tbe  ConatltQ- 
tion.  It  la,  Indeed,  a  fortunate  oolnoidenoe  that  the 
same  voiM  that  prooUmed  the  downfidl  of  the  re- 
bellion and  the  salvation  Intact  of  this  imperilled 
Union  proclaimed  aflerward,  aa  the  Chief  Uagiatrata 
of  the  land  which  by  bia  valor  and  that  of  hia  fellow- 
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soldiers  tras  »aved  from  disruption,  that,  as  this  nit7  founded  on  any  Buch  circumBtaneea  as  color, 

country  has  made  all  free,  the  eame  oountnr  has  de-  origin,  and  the  like,  ore  hostile  to  the  genius  of  our 

termined  that  every  one  should  have  in  his  hands  institutions  and  incompatible  with  the  true  theory  of 

the  ballot  to  protect  that  country.    Opposed,  ts  it  American  liberty ;  *'*'  that  true  democracy  m^kes  do 

has  been,  in  its  progress  to  this  Anal  culmination,  it  inquiry  about  the  color  of  the  skin,  or  the  place  of 

will  live  in  all  nistorv  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  tnis  na£ivi^,  or  any  other  similar  circumstance  of  eondi- 

Republio  of  the  United  States.  tion ;  and  that  the  exclusion  of  the  colored  people  ai^ 

Senator  Sumner,  of  Maasachnsetts,  was  then  ^thtaxifdLwratilf ?ri^^             ^  incompatible 

waited  upon,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  •  '^  ooS?»tSite  youon  the?a^tth«t  these  principles 

appeared  and  responaed  on  such  an  occasion,  not  then  avowed  by  me  for  the  first  time,  nor  ever 

He   commenced  by  congratulating  them  on  since   abandoned  or  compromised,  have  been  at 

the  great    results  accomplished    in  securing  length  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  and  made 

e^aal  rights  for  all,  which  for  years  had  been  P^y^VdST.V'^dliSr^  W gtad, « I.1k«.M 

his  hope  and  object—to  see  the  promise  of  the  y^^^  ^^j^^  ^f  the  great  worit  oonsummated  by  the 

Declaration  of  Independence  become  a  reality,  ratification  of  the  liteenth  amendment  oonld  hare 

He  would  not  say  that  it  was  entirely  accom-  been  accomplished  by  the  States  through  amend- 

plished,  for  it  was  not.    It  was  his  nature  to  S®?'  ?^Jt»te  constitutions  and  through  ap^opriate 

fhink  nlore  of  what  remains  to  be  done  than  ^J^gitStTvlx^^tsat^^^^ 

of  what  has  been  done — ^more  oi  auties  than  mode  of  prooeedinc  seemed  to  neeesaitate  the  oonrse 

of  triumphs.     He  had  only  just  heard  from  actually  adopted.    xTor  does  the  amendment  impair 

Philadelphia  of  a  decision  in  a  court  of  justice  the  real  rights  of  any  Btete.     It  leaves  the  whole 

that  a  colored  person  of  foreign  Mrth  could  ?^if ^^^je^i  ,»^^^^ 

not  be  naturalized  m  this  country  because  of  right  of  no  dtiaen  to  vote  ahaU  be  denied  or  abridged 

color.     This  is  in  accordance  with  an  old  stat-  on  account  of  color,  race,  or  previous  condition  of 

ute — ^a  relic  of  the  days  of  slavery.    He  had  Servitude.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  each  State  will 

now  a  biU  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  »•>  conform  its  constitution  and  laws  to  this  fim- 

xi  ^  a .^  «*«ju:««  ♦!,«  «,^«*i  t(  Tfl-i^u^k)}  A./%«»  damental  law  that  no  occasion  msy  be  given  to  Itgis- 

the  Senate  stnking  the  word  "white 'from  lation  by  Congress. 

our  naturalization  laws.  It  remains  further  But  the  best  vindication  of  the  wisdom  as  well  as 
that  equal  rights  shall  be  received  in  all  the  justice  of  the  amendment  must  be  found  in  the  con- 
public  conveyances  in  the  United  States,  that  ™t  of  that  large  class  of  citizens  whom  you  repre- 

no  one  be  excluded  therefrom  by  reason  of  "*°V    ^"^  **^®  ^*^"*^'l»J?'^fe^  ^  have  refened  I 

UM  vuc  uo  ^Ai,*«**c«  v**^»«  *Y      wj     ««o       V*  ventured  to  say  that  "the  best  way  to  insoie  the 

color.    It  also  remains,  he  said,  that  you  here  peaoefiil  dwelling  together  of  the  daferent  races  ia 

in  Washington  shall  complete  this  equality  of  the  cordial  reciprocation  of  benefits,  not  the  mutual 

rights  in  your  common  schools.    You  all  go  infliction  of  injuries;"  and  I  cannot  now  give  yon 

together  to  vote,  and  any  person  may  find  a  JeH®*"  ^"?5®l*^"?jJ  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^ '  "/^^  forrod, 

eelt  m  the  Senite  of  t(e  Wed  States,  but  I'^l^^f^l^^^^^'^'^S  j^  ^^^^\^ 

the  child  IS  shut  out  of  the  common  school  on  to  virtue,  knowledge;  and  to  knowledge,  petioiee; 

account  of  color.     This  discrimination  must  and  to  patience,  temperance;  and  to  temperance, 

be  abolished.     All  schools  must  be  open  to  all  brotherly  kindness ;   and  to   brotherly  kindness, 

without  distinction  of  color     In  accomplish-  '^^^^''^ot  signalke  your  rejoicing  in  the  right,  a^ 

ing  this  you  will  work,  not  onlj/or  your-  cured \mder^e  fifteenth  amendment  by  uigimr  upon 

selves,  but  will  set  an  example  for  all  the  land,  Congress  the  prompt  removal  of  all  political  (fisabil- 

and  most  especially  for  the  South.     Only  in  ities  imposed  upon  our  fellow-citiiens  by  the  four- 

this  way  can  your  school  system  be  extended  teenth  amendmentt  so  that,  through  universal  suf- 

for  the  equal  good  of  all;  and  now,  as  you  ^"^  ^^i"^!??*^  Mnnesty,  peace,  good-wiB, and 

,  *   fcuw  c^uiu  b"^^  ^*-  **v  1  **"**  **^ " »  **'  J  "**  prospenty,  may  be  established  throughout  our  ooun- 

have  at  heart  the  education  of  your  children,  fry. 

that  they  should  grow  up  in  that  knowledge  "Everygood  man  must  rejoice  in  the  proffresa  which 

of  equal  rights,  so  essential  for  their  protec-  thecoloreddtizensof  the  united  States  nave  made 

tion  to  the  world,  it  is  your  bounden  duty  here  P  !l?,°?Ji^°;  ^/5{!^.''1^n?iH!^'  '^vJ^J^^STZ^ 

•    irr    V   _x      J.           J.^  ^4.  i,x.i^  i ^^^^^T^i^u^A  improvement  oitneir  condition.    Jfivery  good  man 

m  Washington  to  see  that  this  is  accomplished.  ^^^  eamestiy  desire  their  continued  and  a^oated 

Tour  school  system  must  be  founded  on  equal  progress  in  the  same  direction.    All  public  and  all 

rights,  so  that  no  one  shall  be  excluded  on  ao-  private  interests  will  be  promoted  by  it  ^  and  it  will 

count  of  color.  ^«™»  «*  no  distant  day,  cordial  recognition  of  their 

Subsequently,  Chief^ustice^O^  ^^t^J^lJ^Z^Z^Ie^Z^^^ 

to  an  mvitation  by  the  colored  people  ot  Om-  no  man  can  now  be  found  who  would  restore 

cinnati  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  adoption  slavery  ;  a  few  years  hence,  if  the  colored  men  are 

of  the  amendment,  sent  the  following  letter :  wise,  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  a  man  who  will 

Washikotok,  March  80, 1870.  «f  ^^  JjJ^^f J^  '^  ^''''''^vi^'^^BZlw'^tS^ ^'' 

Gentlemm ;  Accept  my  thanks'  for  tiic  invitation  "«^*  ^  ^<>*«-               ^^^  lespect^y  yoim 

you  have  tendered  me,  in  behalf  of  the  colored  \r«.„^  T>,,.r^  tt  Pta^.^  ^t^*    p^««Au5^^ 

people  o^Cincinnati,  to' attend  their  oelebrotion  of  ^^s*"**  ^"»  ^'  Claeds,  etc.,  Committee. 

the  ratification  of  tne  fifteenth  amendment.     My         _,  ,,  ,,       ,      ^., ,. 

duties  here  will  not  permit  me  to  be  present  except  The  sudden  outbreak  of  the  war  between 

by  ffood-will  and  good  wishes.  Germany  and  France  attracted  attention  to 

iQmost  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  and  led  the 

some  of  you,  probably,  heard  me  declare,  on  the  6th  President,  on  August  22d,  to  issue  a  procUuna- 

of  May,  1846,  in  an  assembly  composed  chiefly  of  the  ..  ^  ^«i^7«:««.  •««*««i:i.I:«^^«  a^^^^.*^  ^i** 

people  whom  you  now  represent,  that  all  illegal  dis-  ^^^^  enjoining  neutrahty  upon  American  citi- 

tinotions  between  individuals  of  the  same  commu-  zens  during  the  contest,  and  declaring,  so  far 
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as  seemed  to  "be  necessary,  the  respective  rights  hftppUy  break  out  botw^een  the  two  oontractingp  par- 

and  obliirations  of  the  belligerent  parties  and  ^^^\  ^  merchant  and  trading  vessela  employed  in 

of  citizens.    (^  Pcn.uo  D^oorMK^s.^    Sub-  SX'iSSdS?n|^e"^^t?,^„°L&  SS^ 

sequently,  on  the  appearance  of  French  armed  comforts  of  human  life  more  easy  to  be  obtained  and 

vessels  in  the  waters  of  New  York,  and  the  more  general,  should  be  allowed  to  pass  free  and  un- 

apprehension  of  a  practical  blockaae   of  the  molested,  and  that  neither  of  the  contracting  powers 

port  by  the  same  as  against  German  merchant-  ^^^^  P^^  <>'  "**«®  ^T  oommission  to  any  private 

5L««     *u^   •!>  ^  sj^^i.      ^    n  L  \.       oi-u           •  armed  vessels,  empowenng  them  to  take  or  destroy 

men,   the  President,  on  October  8th,   agam  g^^h  trading-Vessels  or  interrupt  suoh  commerce. 

issned  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  any  fre-  The  Government  of  the  United  States  receives  with 

quenting  and  use  of  the  waters  within  the  ter-  great  pleasure  this  renewed  adherence  of  the  ^eat 

ntorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  by  '^^  enUghtened  German  Government  to  the  pnnoi- 

the  armed  vessels  of  either  belligerent  (France  ^K*  ^^"^^"^Kf^^^^^^^^  /i^^'®!!^  f  V^' 

.?^    XT     r^r^         "I"*"'*  uw»(j«?*^u.i»  yj.  ^ouuc  jmd  smco  thcu  advocated  by  this  Government  when- 

or  the  North-German  Confederation  and  its  ever  opportunity  oflfered.    In  1854  President  Pierce, 

allies),  whether  pnblio  ships  or  privateers,  for  in  his  annual  messaffe  to  Congress,  said :  **  Should 

the  purpose  of  preparing  for  hostile   opera-  the  leading  powers  or  Europe  concur  in  proposing  a 

tions,oraa                                            -  -.^.  .i, ...       .       n      .            .         .             ._ 

of-war  or 


hgerent  lying  within  or  being  about  to  enter  meet  them  on  that  broad  ground."  In  1866  this  Gov- 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  United!  States,  must  be  ernment  was  invited  to  nve  its  adhesion  to  the  deda- 

regarded  as  unfriendlv  and  offensive,  and  in  '•tion  of  Paris,  and  Mr.  Maroy,  then  Secretary  of 

violation  of  that  neutrality  which  it  was  the  Sj**S'  ^P^^^  *^'  *^«  ^.?"^^''?  proposed  to  ada,  to 

^^auA^,x  V*  vui^u  MAviAi^axM.i,j  fT  u«vu  lb  «oo  wio  the  flrst  propositiou  lu  the  declaration  of  the  Con- 

determination  of  the  Government  to  observe;  gress  at  Paris,  the  following  words :  "And  that  the 

that  ships-of-war  of  either  belligerent  should  private  property  of  the  su^cts  or  citizens  of  a  bel- 

not  leave  any  port  of  the  United  States  within  Ui^erent  on  the  high-seas  shall  be  exempted  from 

twenty-four  hours  after  the  departure  of  a  f«»roro  by  the  ijubho  armed  vessels  of  the  other  bel- 

vnA.^'ko*,^-,^^,^  «#  ^uv««  i.,ii:^««^«4-.  *!»«*  ^««  hgerent  unless  it  be  contraband."    Thus  amended, 

merchantman  of  either  belligerent ;  that  war-  ^^^  Government  of  the  United  States  will  adopt  it 

vessels  of  either  belligerent  should  not  remain  together  with  the  other  three  principles  contained  in 

longer  than  twenty-four  hours  in  any  port  of  the  declaration.    And  again,  in  1861,  Mr.  Seward  re- 

the  United  States  unless  for  needed  repairs  newed  the  offer  to  give  the  adhesion  of  the  United 

and  sapplies;   and  that  no  yessel-of-war  of  Kxp'^Sldlf&^ncelli^'th^Br'lSnte 

either  belligerent,  after  having  entered    one  should  be  retained.     Count  Bismarok»s  dispatoh, 

port  and  left  it,  should  rednter  such  port  or  communicated  in  your  letter  of  the  10th  inst..  shows 

another  of  the  United  States  until  after  having  that  North  Germany  is  willing  to  recognize  this  prin- 

visited  a  European  port  or  a  port  of  its  own  ^*P^®»  ^T®**  without  reciprocity,  in  the  war  which  has 

^/^«-A^nn«i^nf      Tkft  »«»v:,«»  ^f  A  •»/>•:/««»  -r^^^^  DOW  unluippily  broken  out  between  that  country  and 

government.     The  making  of  American  ports  j^^^^^^    this  gives  reason  to  hope  that  the  Govem- 

depots  for  supplying  materials  of  war  to  bel-  ment  and  people  of  the  United  States  may  soon  be 

ligerents  was  also  prohibited;  and  the  proper  gratified  b^  seeing  it  universally  recognised  as  an- 

of&cers  were  instructed  to  carry  out  the  proc-  other  restraininf  and  humanizing  infiuenco  imposed 

lamation.    This  was  substantially  the  law  of  ^^ I°l?^r^!^'Z'!^^^A  ""Jiut^l^J^rZ^^ra^  w.r.^. 

.^^i.^  ta             I'jix        i.       ^        i-L  Accept  the  renewed  assurance  of  my  very  mgh 

neutrality  proclaimed,  but  not  enforced,  by  consideration.      (Signed)      HAMILTON  FlSH.^ 

England  as  her  law  of  neutrality  between  the  To  Baron  Gebolt,  eto. 
United  States  and  the  Confederate  States  in 

the  late  civil  war.    The  position  was  taken  by  On  June   20th,  the  Attorney-General,  E. 

the  Prussian  Government  that  private  property  Rockwood  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  resigned 

on  the  high-seas  should  be  exempt  from  seizure,  his  position,  and  was  succeeded  by  Amos  T. 

and  instructions  to  that  effect  were  given  to  Akerman,  of  Georgia.    J.  D.  Cox,  of  Ohio, 

her  naval  officers.  The  communication  of  these  also  resigned  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 

instructions  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  the  was  succeeded  by  Columbus  Delano,  of  Ohio. 

Prussian  minister  at  Washington,  called  forth  The  admission  of  Senators  and  Bepresenta- 

the  folio wiag  letter  of  congratulation  from  the  tives  in  Congress  from  Virginia,  Texas,  and 

former :                        *  Mississippi,  completed  the  work  of  reconstruc- 

Dbpabticent  or  Stats,  )  tion,  as  it  had  been  undertaken  by  Congress, 

Washikoton,  July  22, 1870.     f  ^nd  the  subject  became  one  of  less  prominence. 

SxR :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  The  attention  of  the  public  mind  was  turned 

tl-r^o.^^^^!  tt  l^^  oTaX^al^riSim'^K  ^ ^^  directly  to  questions  of  taxation,  protec 

Bismarck  to  the  effect  that  private  property  on  the  "O'^j  a^Jd  the  reduction  Of  debt.     Borne  impor- 

high-soas  will  be  exempt  from  seizure  by  the  ships  taut  points  incidentally  connected  with  the  for- 

of  his  Mtyesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  without  regard  mer  of  these  subjects  were  presented  for  deci- 

to  reciprocity.                  ,  ^  ^i,.,  .    ..    a  sion  before  the  Federal  Supreme  Court.   In  the 

In  compliance  with  the  request  further  contained  _v        xv            i»          ^  *  j             i.  iv 

in  your  note,  this  communication  has  been  officially  <»«®  ^^^J'*®  ***®  question  presented  was  whether 

made  public  from  this  department.    It  is  now  nearly  or  not  the  payee,  or  assignee,  of  a  note  made 


Frederick  of  Prussia,  entered  into  a  treaty  of  amity  """^  r*"":  *""""-'"«  »t«vu**«  i;v  vu^  oum^  uuo, 
and  commerce,  to  be  in  force  for  ten  years  from  its  accordmg  to  its  terms,  when  tendered  by  the 
date  whereby  it  was  agreed  that,  if  war  should  un-    party  bound  to  pay,  the  extent  to  which  green* 
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backs  wcro  a  legal  tender  was  involved.    The  l»ave  in  the  Constitution  a  ae&fie  equivalent  to  that 

act  of  Congress  declaring  those  notes  a  legal  ^^  ^he  words,  laws  not  absolutely  necessarr  indeed^ 

tender  in  tje  payment  oAebts  was  passed'on  ^l  f^SSir^nSl^^^l^ws^^^^ 

February  25,  1862.    Was  this  act  oonstitntional  eistent  witJi  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  ConstxtotUni ; 

and  valid,  so  far  as  relates  to  debts  previously  laws  reklly  caloulated  to  cnect  objoota  intnuted  to 

contracted?    This  forms  one  of  the  most  im-  the  Government.                                     .     ,,. 

portant  points  of  the  decision.    Chief-Justice  *t,?^**Wt**'*^i''  ^^^T-  ?"'  *^v"'  f?'u  7V^  iS**" 

ilY         •       M      vf*  V  w  x4«wo  v«.     w  «*^*»o»,.v^  this :  Is  the  clause  which  makes  United  Statca  note* 

Ohaae,  in  dehvermg  the  opmion,  said :  ,  i^gnl  tender  for  debts  contracted  prior  to  its  enact- 

It   becomes   our   duty,    therefore,  to   determine  ment,  a  law  of  the  description  stated  in  the  Tula  ? 

whether  the  act  of  February  25, 1862,  so  far  as  it  It  is  not  doubted  that  the  power  to  eataUisii  a 

makes  United  States  notes  a  legal  tender  in  payment  standard  of  value  by  which  all  other  values  may  be 

of  debts  contracted  prior  to  its  passage,  is  constitu-  measured,  or,  in  other  words,  to  determine  what  shall 

tional  and  valid,  or  otherwise.    Under  a  deen  sense  be  lawfiil  money  and  a  legal  tender,  is  in  its  nature 

of  our  obligation  to  perform  this  duty  to  the  best  of  and  of  necessity  a  fovemmental  power.    It  is  in  all 

our  ability  and  undentandinfir,  we  shall  proceed  to  countries  exercisea   by  the   government.     In  iht 

dispose  of  the  case  presented  bj  the  record.  United  States,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  predoos 

We  have  already  said,  and  it  is  generally  if  not  metals,  it  is  vested  in  Congress  by  the  grant  of  the 

universally  conceaed,  that  the  Government  of  the  power  to  coin  money.    But  can  a  power  to  impart 

United  States  is  one  of  limited  powers,  and  that  no  these  qualities  to  notes,  or  promises  to  pay  mooer, 

department  possesses  any  authority  not  granted  by  when  offered  in  discharge  of  prefixiating  debtsw  be 

the  Constitution.  derived  from  the  coinage  power,  or  from  any  other 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  prove  the  power  expressly  given? 

existence  of  a  particular  authori^,  to  show  a  particu-  It  is  certainly  not  the  same  power  as  the  power  to 

lar  and  express  j?rant.    The  design  of  the  Constitu-  coin  money,    if  or  is  it,  in  any  reasonable,  satia&c^ 

tion  wss  to  establish  a  government  competent  to  the  tory  sense,  an  appropriate  or  plainly-adapted  meaas 

direction  and  administration  of  the  affairs  of  a  great  to  the  exercise  of  tnat  f>ower.    Nor  is  there  more 

nation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  mark,  by  sufiiciontlj  reason  for  saying  that  it  is  implied  in,  or  inmdental 

definite  lines,  the  sphere  of  its  operations.    To  this  to,  the  power  to  regulate  the  value  of  coined  monev 

end  it  was  needful  only  to  make  express  grants  of  of  the  United  States,  or  of  foreign  ooina«    This 

general  powers,  coupled  with  a  further  grant  of  such  power  of  regulation  is  a  power  to  determine  the 

loidental  and  auxiliary  powers  as  might  be  required  weight,  purity,  form,  and  impression,  of  the  seyertl 

for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  expressly  granted,  coins  and  theu'  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  reb- 

These  powers  are  necessarily  extensive.    It  has  been  tions  of  foreign  coina  to  the  monetary  nnit  of  the 

found,  mdeed,  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  United  States. 

Government,  that  a  very  large  part,  if  not  the  largest  Nor  is  the  power  to  make  notes  a  legal  tender  the 
part,  of  its  functions  have  been  performed  in  the  ex-  same  as  the  power  to  issue  notes  to  be  need  as  our- 
ercise  of  powers  thus  implied.  *  *  *  «  rency.  The  old  Congress,  under  the  articles  of  Coo- 
It  has  not  been  maintained  in  argument,  nor  in-  federation,  was  clothed  bj  enress  gruit  with  the 
deed  would  any  one,  however  slightly  conversant  power  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  which  are  in  fact  not» 
with  constitutional  law,  think  of  maintaining  that  lor  circulation  as  currency,  and  yet  that  Conness 
there  is  in  the  Constitution  any  express  grant  of  le-  was  not  clothed  with  the  power  to  make  these  bDls  a 
gislative  power  to  make  any  description  of  credit  cur-  legs!  tender  in  payment.  And  this  court  has  recent- 
rency  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  ly  held  that  Congreas,  under  the  GonaUtution,  pes- 
We  must  inquire,  then^  whether  this  can  be  done  sesses  the  same  power  to  emit  bills  or  notes,  aa  inci- 
in  the  exercise  of  an  imphed  power.  dental  to  other  powers,  though  not  enumerated 
The  rule  for  determining  whether  a  leeislative  amonff  those  expressly  granted ;  but  it  was  expreso- 
enactmeut  can  be  supported  as  an  exercise  of  an  im-  ly  dedared  at  the  same  time  that  this  decision  tcuk- 
plied  power  was  stated  by  Chief- Justice  Mar-  eluded  nothing  on  the  question  of  legal  tender.  In- 
shall,  speaking  for  the  whole  court,  in  the  case  of  deed,  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  daimed 
**  MoCulIoch  vs.  The  State  of  Maryland  (4  Wheaton,  that  the  power  to  issue  bills  or  notes  has  anv  idcn- 
121),  and  the  statement  then  made  has  ever  since  tity  with  the  power  to  make  them  a  legal  tender.  On 
been  accepted  as  a  correct  exposition  of  the  Consti-  the  contrary,  the  whole  history  of  the  country  refutes 
tution.  Uis  words  were  these:  "Let  the  end  be  that  notion.  The  States  have  always  been  held  to 
legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Consti-  possess  the  power  to  authorize  and  rcjpulate  the  isane 
tutioQ,  and  all  means  which  are  api>ropriate,  which  of  bills  for  circulation  by  banks  or  individnals,  sub- 
are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  wnlch  are  not  pro-  ject,  as  has  been  lately  detorminedj  to  the  control  of 
hibitod,  but  consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  secur- 
the  Constitution,  are  constitutional."  And,  in  an-  ing  a  national  currency,  and  yet  the  States  are  ex- 
other  part  of  the  same  opinion,  the  practical  opera-  pressly  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  from  making 
tion  or  this  rule  was  thus  illustrated:  "Should  Con-  any  thing  but  ^old  and  silver  coin  a  legal  tender, 
gress.  In  the  execution  of  its  powere,  adopt  measures  This  seems  decisive  on  the  point  that  the  power  to 
which  are  prohibited  by  the  Constitution^  or  should  issue  notes  and  the  power  to  make  them  a  l^al  ten- 
Conf^esB,  under  the  pretext  of  executing  its  powcn,  der  are  not  the  same  power,  and  that  they  have  no 
pass  laws  for  the  accomplishment  of  objects  not  in-  necessary  connection  with  each  other, 
trusted  to  the  Government,  it  would  be  the  painfhl  But  it  has  been  maintained  in  argument  that  the 
duty  of  this  tribunal,  should  a  ease  requiring  such  a  power  to  make  United  States  notes  a  legal  tender  in 
decision  come  before  It,  to  say  that  such  an  act  was  payment  of  all  debts  is  a  means  appropriate  and 
not  the  law  of  the  land.  But,  where  the  law  is  not  plainly-adapted  to  the  execution  of  the  power  to  carry 
prohibited,  and  is  really  calculated  to  effect  any  of  on  war,  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  and  of 
the  objects  intrusted  to  the  Government,  to  under-  the  power  to  borrow  money.  If  it  is,  and  is  not  pro- 
take  here  to  inquire  into  the  deffree  of  its  necessity  hlblted,  nor  inconsistent  with  the  letter  or  spirit  of 
would  be  to  pass  the  line  which  circumscribes  the  the  Constitution,  then  the  act  which  makes  them 
iudlcial  department  and  tread  on  legislative  ground."  such  legal  tender  must  be  held  to  be  constitutionsL 
(Ibid. ,  428. )  Let  us,  then,  first  inquire  whether  it  is  an  appropri- 
It  must  be  token,  then,  as  finally  settled,  so  far  as  ate  and  plainly  adapted  means  for  oanying  on  war! 
judicial  decisions  can  settle  any  thlnir,  that  the  The  affinnatlve  argument  may  be  thua  stated :  Con- 
words  *^  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  gress  has  power  to  declare  and  provide  for  carrvioff 
into  execution  '*  powers  expressly  granted  or  vested  on  war ;  Congress  has,  also,  power  to  emit  bills  of 
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credit,  or  oirculfttinff  notes  reoelvable  for  Goveni'  calculated,'*  are  aualifled  hj  the  limitation  that  the 
ment  dues,  and  payablei  so  fa,r  at  least  as  parties  are  means  must  be  "  not  prohibited,"  but  ^^  consistent 
willing  to  receive  them,  in  discharge  of  Gk>vemment  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution." 
obligations ;  it  will  facilitate  the  use  of  such  notes  in  Nothing  so  prohibited  or  inconsistent  can  be  regard- 
disbursements  to  make  them  a  legal  tender  in  pay-  ed  as  appropriate  or  plainly  adapted  or  really  (»lou- 
ment  of  existing  debts ;  therefore,  Coligreas  may  lated  means  to  any  end. 
nukke  such  notes  a  legal  tender.  Let  us  Inquirei  then,  first,  whether  making  bills  of 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  express  power  the  au-  credit  a  legal  tender  to  the  extent  indicated  b  con- 

thority  to  make  notes  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  sistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 

debts  preSxistlng  in  eontraot  may  not  be  upheld  as  .  ^                        •     i.*          jt  j.^.-         •  ^    xv 

incidental  upon  the  principles  of  this  argument.    Is  After  an    examination  of  this  point,   the 

there  any  power  which  does  not  involve  the  use  of  Chief  Justice  concludes  as  follows : 

paoney  I    And  w  there  any  doubt  that  Conmss  may  We  are  obliged  to  oonolude  that  an  act  makmg 

issue  and  use  bills  of  credit  as  money  m  the  execu-  mere  promises  to  pay  dollars  a  legal  tender  in  pay- 

tion  of  any  power  I    The  power  to  eetabUsh  post-  ^ent  of  debts  prev^Wy  oontraotSi  is  not  a  mSans 

offices  and  post-roads,  for  example,  mvolves  the  col-  appropriate,  plamly  adapted,  really  oalouhited  to  cany 

lection  and  disbursement  of  a  ^eat  revenue.    Is  not  i^to  e%ect  any  express  power  vested  in  Congress ; 

the  power  to  make  notes  a  legal  tender  as  clearly  in-  that  such  an  act  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 

cidental  to  this  power  as  to  the  war  power  I  Constitution,  and  that  It  is  prohibited  by  the  Consti- 

The  answer  to  this  question  does  not  appear  to  us  tution. 

doubtful.    The  argument,  therefore,  seems  to  prove  .',.        ^            ..                ,-,.         :ii^-ir 

too  much.    It  earnes  the  doctrine  oi  impUed  powers  ^  dissenting  opinion  was  delivered  by  Mr. 

very  ikr  beyond  any  extent  hitherto  given  to  it.    It  Justice  MiUer,  in  which  Justices  Swayne  and 

asserts  that  whatever  in  any  degree  promotes  an  end  Davis  concurred. 

within  the  floope  of  a  general  power,  whether  in  the  ^^  ujje  same  term  of  the  oomt,  the  authori- 

oorreot  sense  of  the  word  appropriate  or  not,  may  be  ^^  ^^  n^«^^—  *r.  4-^^  ^\.^JZ.^^^*i^^  ^^  a*^*^ 

done  in  the  exercise  of  an  implied  power.    Can  this  J^  <>/  Congress  to  tax  tt^e  circulation  of  State 

proposition  be  maintained?  banks  was  sustained.    The  Chief  Justice  said : 

It  is  said  that  this  is  not  a  question  for  the  court  Having  thus,  in  the  exeroise  of  midiaputed  oonstl- 
deeiding  a  cause,  but  for  Congress  exercising  the  tutional  power,  undertaken  to  provide  a  onrreney  for 
power;  but  the  decisive  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  the  whoU  country,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  Con- 
admission  of  a  legislative  power  to  determine  finally  gress  may  constitutionally  secure  the  benefit  of  it  to 
what  powers  have  the  described  relation  as  means  to  the  public  by  appropriate  legislation.  To  this  end 
the  execution  of  other  powers  phunly  granted,  and  Congress  has  denied  the  quality  of  legal  tender  to 
then  to  exercise  absolutely  and  without  liability  to  fore^n  coins,  and  has  provided  by  law  against  the 
question,  in  cases  involving  private  rijghts,  the  nowers  imposition  of  counterfeit  and  base  coin  on  the  oom- 
tous  determined  to  have  that  relation^  would  com-  munity.  To  the  same  end  Congress  may  discourage 
pletely  change  the  nature  of  the  American  Govern-  by  suitable  enactments  the  circulation  as  money  of 
ment.  It  would  convert  the  Government  which  the  any  notes  not  issued  under  its  own  authority.  With- 
people  ordained  as  a  Grovemment  of  limited  powers  out  this  power,  indeed,  its  attempt  to  secure  a  sound 
into  a  Government  of  unlimited  powers.  It  would  and  uniform  currency  for  the  oountiv  must  be  ftitile. 
obliterate  every  criterion  which  this  court,  speaking  Viewed  in  this  light  as  well  as  in  the  other  light  of 
through  the  venerated  chief  justice  in  the  case  already  a  duty  on  contracts  or  property,  we  cannot  doubt 
cited,  established  for  the  determination  of  the  ques-  the  constitutionality  of  the  tax  under  consideration, 
tion  whether  legislative  acts  are  constitutional  or  un-  The  three  questions  certified  from  the  Circuit  Court 
oonstitutiona.1.  of  the  District  of  Maine  must,  therefore,  be  answered 

undoubtedly,  among  means  approi»iate,  plainly  affirmatively. 

adapted,  really  calculated,  the  Legislature  has  unre-  -ij-      t    i.«      xt  i         j*        ^  j»        ji        :a 

Btriotedohoioe.    But  there  can  be  no  impUed  power  ^^'  Justice  Nelson  dissented,  and  read  an 

to  use  means  not  within  this  description.  opinion,  which  was  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Justice 

Nio  one  questions  the  general  constitutionality,  Davis,  m  which,  after  noting   the  fact   that 

and  not  very  manv,  perhaps,  the  general  expediency,  there  were  four  State  banks  in  existence  at 

aLtriLW*'^^^  the  time  of  the^adoption  of  the  Federal  Oonsti- 

power  to  declare  a  particular  class  of  these  notes  to  tution,  it  was  held  that  It  is  competent  for  the 

be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  preexisting  debts.  States  to  charter  and  establish  State  banks, 

The  only  ground  upon  which  this  power  IS  asserted  and   stated   that   this  view  had   been  three 

lf»'/ni.?nw  J^llTt-fn^'V^^  Z^it  T^^^f"^^^  ti^cs  distinctly  affirmed  by  the  court.    It  was 

Jbr^Eir  U^'^^i^elTuHhat  thfSak^i^  S'the'S  then  said  that  tiie  bills  or  notes  issued  by  State 

a  legal  tender  to  the  extent  mentioned  was  such  a  banks  and  put  in  circulation,  instead  of  being 

means.  the  property  of  the  banks  issuing  them,  were 

Tuja  ♦!,«  ««»„.f  ««/>  r>^t-  y.r^^A^  4-^  «^«»u  -«^  ^u  fact  but  thclr  indebtedness,  and  as  such 

This  the  court  are  not  ready  to  admit,  and  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j.^^,^  to  the  tax  imposed.    The 

•L*             ^,                  ,           ,       ^  General  (Government  cannot  tax  the  franchise 

We  are  unable  to  persuade  ourselves  that  an  ex-  ^^  indebtedness  of  these  institutions.  The 

pedient  of  this  sort  is  an  appropriate  and  plaiiily-  .            u*wdmi/^7««ww  vx  «  ^  ««»»»««««».  «».    ***« 

adapted  moans  for  the  execution  of  the  power  to  de-  ^^^^  ^^  t*^«°  *^»t  }^^^  ^^  ^P<>^  the  issues 

Clare  and  carry  on  war.    If  it  adds  notlung  to  the  of  the  banks  in  question  was  an  umustinable 

utility  of  the  notes,  it  cannot  be  upheld  as  a  means  attempt  to  crush  them  out  of  exigence, 

to  the  end  in  furtherance  of  which  the  notes  are  In  regard  to  the  right  of  a  State  to  tax  the 

issued.    Nor  can  it,  m  our  judgment,  be  upheld  as  „v<»^a  Zf  „o*:^«^i  v^Jri,-    a  ^..^  ^r^^  «*x  /v«  a 

such,  if,  while  faoiUtkting  in  tome  degr'ee  the  circula-  8^T®»  f  ^  national  banks,  a  case  ^e  up  on  a 

tion  of  the  notes,  it  debases  and  iiyures  the  currency  "^rit  Of  error  from  the  Oourt  ot  Appeals  m 

in  its  proper  use  to  a  much  greater  degree.     *    *  Kentucky,  when  the  issue  had  been  to  recover 

But  there  is  another  view  which  seems  to  us  de-  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  per  share  on  the  shares  of 

?i*n«®i.^«I^irSt«KfJL*i^^^^  the  Bank  of  Louisville.     Mr.  Justice  Miller 

in  question  may  be  reterrea.  ,.,         ,.,          ..         ^.,           _.         -,      .j 

In  the  rule  stated  by  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  the  a©liv«rea  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  said : 

words  "  appropriate,*'  "  plainly  adapted,'*  *^  really  If  the  State  cannot  require  of  the  bank  to  pay  the 
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tax  on  tho  shares  of  its  stock  it  must  be  because  the  sion,  but  for  the  abnormal  oanditlon  created  \>j  tke 

Constitution  of  tho  United  States  or  some  act  of  Con-  rebellion,  would  have  been  conduaiTe. 

^esB  forbids  it.    There  is  certainly  no  express  pro-  This  case,  we  think,  coven  the  present  in  principle, 

vision  of  tho  Constitution  on  tho  subject.    But  it  is  Whatevermayhavebeen  the  motive  inducing  aueh  an 

argued  that  the  banks,  boin?  instrumentalities  of  the  investment,^ however  it  may  have  been  warranted  bj 

F^eral  Government,  by  which  some  of  its  important  example,  or  even  bv  pudidal  authority,  itself  inyolved 

operations  are  conducted,  cannot  be  subjected  to  such  in  the  general  rebeuion,  it  is  impossible  that  it  ahonld 

State  legislation.  receive  the  sanction  of  a  court  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  We  must  hold,  therefore,  the  investment  oom- 
States  and  its  capital  were  held  to  be  exempt  from  plained  of  to  be  inoperatiye  as  a  discharge  tiom.  re- 
state taxation  on  the  ground  hero  stated,  and  this  sponsibili^  to  the  complainant, 
principle,  laid  down  in  the  case  of  McCuUoch  vs.  ^r  x*  i  j.*  &^  s  :i  ^  •  i 
The  State  of  Maryland,  has  been  repeatedly  reafflnned  i^umerous  conventions,  relatingto  mdustnal 
by  the  court.  But  the  doctrine  has  its  foundations  and  social  affairs,  assembled  daring  the  jear. 
in  the  proposition  that  the  right  of  taxation  may  be  The  second  annual  Sonthem  Commercial  Con- 
so  used  in  such  cases  as  to  destroy  the  Instrumentali-  vention  convened  at  Cincinnati  on  October 
ties  bv  which  the  Government  proposes  to  effect  its  ^^j^  ^  attendance  was  large,  and  the  snV 
lawful  purposes  in  the  States,  and  it  certamly  cannot  r  .  a^o  ttn/cj4in«*»^o  «  ao  ^<»6«}  «"«  ^  . 
be  maintamed  that  banks  or  other  corporations  or  J«cts  considered  were  as  follows:  1.  Direct 
instrumentalities  of  the  Government  are  to  be  wholly  trade  between  Sonthem  Atlantic  cities  and 
withdrawn  from  the  operation  of  State  legislation.  Europe.  2.  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  8.  Ob- 
The  most  important  agents  of  the  Federal  Govern-  gtruction  to  navigation  by  narrow-span  bridge- 
ment  are  its  officers,  but  no  one  will  contend  that  .^^  .  n««+;««««a  «^«f/^,.  iSr^^  y»^«>«,««;5- 
when  a  man  becomes  an  officer  of  the  Government  P^e^^  *•  Contmuons  water^me  commmnca- 
he  ceases  to  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  tion  between  the  Mississippi  Kiver  and  the  At- 
principle  we  are  discussing  has  its  limitation,  a  limi-  lantio  seaboard.  5.  Removal  of  obstructions 
tation  growing  out  of  the  necessity  on  which  the  prin-  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.     6. 

ci^e Itself  18 founded.                         ^.y^^v  a     i  Construction  of  permanent  levees  on  the  Mis- 

That  limitation  is,  that  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  ^^^^^^  r^T        %f  m     sT  v  V    n    v               ^v 

Government  are  only  exemptedfrom  State  legislation  sissippi  River.    7.  To  abolish  all  chaises  on  the 

so  far  as  that  le^slation  may  interfere  with  or  impair  navigable  rivers  of  the  Umted  States.     S,  The 

their  efficiency  in  performing  the  functions  by  which  enlargement  of  the  more  important  lines  of 

they  are  designed  to  serve  that  Government.  ^anal  in  tho  United  States  so  as  to  render  them 

The  judgment  of  the  court  below  was  af-  navigable  for  vessels  propelled  by  steam.    9. 

firmed,  sustaining  the  legality  of  the  tax.  Finance  and  taxation.  10.  Free  trade  in  mon^. 

In  a  case  in  which  an  administrator  had  H-  A  settled  policy,  in  the  public  interest,  in 

made  an  investment  in  Confederate  bonds,  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  govemment 

Chief-Justice  Chase,  presiding  in  the  Fourth  lands.    12.  That  all  railroad  viaducts  over  navi- 

Circuit  and  District  of  Virginia,  ordered  a  new  gable  rivers  be  made  highways  for  rwlroad 

settlement  to  be  made.    He  said:  companies,  which  will  pay  their  pro-reUa  toll 

The  important  questions  in  the  case  are  two:  on  the  same ;  and  that  efforts  be  made  to  se- 

Firtt.  Was  the  investment  in  the  loan  of  the  Con-  cure  legislation  to  that  effect    13.  The  charges 

federate  States  one  which  a  prudent  person,  acting  as  on  passenger  and  freight  traffic  bv  rail  and 

trustee  or  administrator,  might  make?    And-  water  lines.     14.   To  abolish  throughout  the 

Second.  Was  the  investment,  being  actually  made  „i,^i^  y»^««4.»«.  «ii  k^a^qa  i-^^^r,,Ji  ^.^  .n^».<»^. 

in  a  loan  to  a  politico-militarv  organization  formed  ^H®\®  country  all  license  impos^  on  oaDuner- 

for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Union  of  the  dw  travellers.     15.  Removal  of  the  national 

States  under  the  national  Constitution  and  establish-  capital. 

ing  a  new  confederation  in  a  portion  of  those  States,  The  committee  on  direct  trade  with  Europe 

one  which    under  any  circumstances,  can  be  reo-  fr^^^  Southern  cities  made  the  following  re- 

ognized  m  the  courts  of  the  United  States  as  excus-  \T.                     v*i*  ««  *««  «  m*^  ^.^,**^,w,*^Mf^ 

ing  the  administrator  from  accounting  for  the  Amds  P^*^  • 

In  nis  hands  to  the  parties  otherwise  entitled  lawfully  Your  committee  have  given,  in  the  limited  tins* 

to  receive  them  ?  allowed  them,  all  the  attention  which  its  parsmoimt 

Upon  the  first  question  little  may  be  said.   It  must  importance  so  eminently  deserves.    These  interests 

indeed  be  regarded  as  already  decided.   The  court  of  involve  the  restoration  of  American  shipping,  whi^ 

the  State  autnorized  b}r  law  to  consider  and  sanction  most  important  question  occupies  the  pubUe  mind. 

investments  by  administrators  sanctioned  the  loan  the  consideration  of  which  the  American  people  will 

under  consideration ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  most  require  from  their  representatives  in  Congress,  as  it 

grudent  and  carefhl  business  men  were  in  the  constant  is  alone  to  Congress  we  can  look  for  rebef.    From 

abit  of  making  such  investments.    It  would  seem,  them  we  require  legislation  to  secure  the  desired 

therefore,  to  be  unreasonable  to  call  in  question  the  result,  which  being  accomplished,  all  sectzons  of 

good  faitn  or  prudence  of  the  administrator  in  the  the  countrv  will  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing.    The 

circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  If  there  South   will  see  ships  under  our  own  flag   taking 

had  been  no  decision  of  the  State  court  approving  off  their  products  and  bringing  in  their  imports  dir^ 

the  investment,  we  could  not  say  that  the  adminis-  to  their  own  cities,  saving  tne  varied  expenace  of 

trator  ought  to  be  charged  if  tne  investment  were  transportation,  labor,  etc..  now  involved  in  exports 

free  froVn  objection  on  other  grounds.  and  imports  through  inoirect  ports.    Under  such 

This  makes  it  necessary  to  consider  the  second  proper  arrangements  ships  loadea  with  the  products 

c[uestion.  But  we  need  not  examine  it  at  length,  for,  of  the  South  would  return  to  their  own  ports,  not 

in  the  case  of  Botts  vs.  Crenshaw,  in  this  court,  we  only  with  such  foreign  merchandise  as  they  require 

held  that  the  investment  even  of  Confederate  cur-  for  trade  and  consumption,  but  with  immigrants  with 

rency  in  Confederate  bonds,  by  an  attorney  who  had  large  or  small  capitbl  and  sturdy  muscle  and  enery^, 

collected  a  debt  due  to  a  citizen  of  Kentucky,  in  the  to  settle  her  fertile,  cheap  lands,  and  develop  her  te- 

currency,  under  what  were  considered  to  be  justifying  sources,  to  the  direct  benefit,  not  only  to  the  South, 

circumstances,  did  not  absolve  him  from  accounting  but  the  country  at  large. 

for  its  value,  although,  in  that  ease  as  in  this,  the  in-  To  accomplish  these  results  your  committee  think 

vestment  had  been  sanctioned  by  a  court  whose  dcci-  that  it  is  the  true  policy  of  the  Government  to  grant 
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as  a  '^bountr"  to  all  builders  of  abips.  when  regis-  claimed  to  represent  400,000  men.    The  first 

tered  at  the  respective  oustom-houaea  of  the  flouatrr,  L^bor  Congreas  was  held  in  Lonisville,  Ken- 

an  amount  equal  to  all  dntiea  and  taxes  under  the  ♦-^i,^  ;«  -loor  „#.  „v;«i,  ««*  «*#>««  ♦!,«,»  4«r»»4-n. 

tariff  and  internal  revenue  laws  which  would  be  paid  *«<^^»  "^1?5?»  *5  T^*  .  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  *7®^" 

oT  incurred  on  all  artidos,  foreign  or  domestic,  used  "ve  or  tnirty  delegates  were  present.    Ine 

in  their  oonatmotion  and  outfits ;  and  further,  to  pui^  second  was  held  in  Baltimore,  in  August,  1866. 

chase  and  withdraw,  free  of  dutj,  from  bonded  ware-  At  this  meeting  the  work  was  so  well  done, 

5Sn5au%'?^^'"3^pS:jS:iS'rft  and  its  objects  so  plainly  set  forth  as  to  at- 

consumption  during  their  Yoyage  (which  stores  and  ^^^^^  attention.     Dunng  the  precedmg  year 

supplies,  on  their  return  to  a  United  States  port,  the  labor  agitation  had  assumed  considerable 

should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  Ctovemment  omcer,  proportions  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  interest 

not  to  be  landed  without  payment  of  duties  assessed  rapidly  increased.    The  Crispins  were  lust  be- 

aooordmg  to  law);  and  that  all  repairs  and  outflta  ^zi^iJ^^  a^  ^««««i»«>    ^-^a   ^lU^n..  ■m^^»»«A«.4<. 

f^om  time  to  time  required  be  entitled  to  the  same  fP^^«  ^^  organize,  and  mmilar  movements 

benefits  proposed  to  be  conferred  as  above.   We  also  were  m  progress  all  over  the  country.    Able 

recommend  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  general  newspapers  and  public  men  went  over  to  the 

apprenticeship  law  wisely  adapted  to  the  end  of  sup-  cause,  and  by  the  time  of  the  meeting  in  Chi- 

Mi^""X%r^'at±^  c^o,  in  1867,  the  movement  was  fully  estab- 

maU  contracts  or  otherwise,  to  lines  established  or  ^'3^?^  ?   ^^  from  this  congress  the  real  life 

to  be  established  to  the  north  or  south  of  Europe  or  of  the  movement  dates.    At  Chicago  the  idea 

elsewhere,  as  their  merits  and  services  may  deserve,  of  labor  unions,  city,  county,  and  State,  was 

In  the  moan  time^for  a  limited  penod  to  aUow  the  carried  out.     In  1868  the  congress  convened 

^.^^r^'li^t.^^t  &l\>^rsSpt  1?,^-^  York,  where  a  new  feature  was  added, 

to  be  registered  and  placed  uuder  the  American  flag,  !•  he  woman-sunrage  agitators  and  labor-re- 

to  supply  the  present  want  of  American-built  ships,  formers.gained  admission  and  recognition.    At 

under  such  regulations  as  the  practical  wisdom  or  the  congress  at  Philadelphia  there  was  pres- 

Congress  may  Buggest.  ,  ent  a  working-woman  as  delegate,  and  a  warm 

Our  country  abounds  m  material— wood,  iron,  and  jn .  ® j        »     .        ^    P.      i#«  «  * 

copper-and  mechanical  skill  ample  for  skip-hmld-  discussion  ensued  agamst  recognizing  Miss  An- 

ing  (mechanics  in  ship-building  now  seeking  active  thony,  m  which  both  parties  were  manifested ; 

employment  in  more  profitable  pursuits).    Capital  is  and  lastly,  there  was  a  hearty  rejection  of 

ready,  and  it  only  requires  legislation  to  secure  the  color  as  a  test  and  the  admission   of  some 

'^^^Tiolt^^t^A^pT^  "^  ^^^  fifteen  deleg^es  of  African  descent     At  the 

_,  congress  m  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati  was  se- 

The  committee  on  a  settled  policy  in  regard  lected  as  the  next  place  of  meeting.    The  fol- 

to  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands  reported  lowing  platform  was  adopted  by  the  congress : 
to  the  effect  that  it  should  be  the  settled  policy        WTiereas,  It  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  change  or 

of  the  United  States  to  regard  the  public  lands  modify  the  existing  declaration  of  principles,  but  to 

not  as  capital  or  a  source  of  revenue,  but  as  a  reaffirm  the  same ;  and,  for  practical  use,  enunciate 

means  of  increasinjr  the  population  and  en-  the  substance  thereof  In  a  more  convenient  and  con- 

larging  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  and  to  this  ^ise  form,  with  some  additional  resolutions ;  and, 

f  A u     -L.        -7     J  1         Y      , J  •', '  «**v*  «v  uuta        jyAereaa,  "all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the 

end  the  homestead  law  should  be  sustained,  people,  and  free  government  founded  on  their  au- 

The  report  was  unanimouslj  approved.  thority  and  estabfished  for  their  benefit;"  that  all 

The  committee  on  charges  on  passengers  and  freonien  are  equal  in  political  rights,  and  entitled  to 

freight  traffic  on  railroads  and  water  lines  re-  *^.!,  ^««*^  P?^^S^  "J^  religious  Uberty  compatible 

^^S^A  *u«  ^»ii^«.:.^.  ▼**"  the  good  order  of  society,  as  also  the  use  and 

ported  the  following:  eiyoyment  of  tiie  fruita  of  their  Ubor  and  talents ; 

Resolved^  That  Congress  be  requested  to  pass  such  and  ^*  no  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitied  to  exclusive, 

law  as  may  be  deemed  necessarv  to  establish  a  fair  separate  emoluments,  privUeees,  or  immunities  from 

and  equitable  schedule  of  rates  lor  freight  and  ^as-  the  Government,  but  in  consideration  of  public  ser- 

senger  transportation,  without  discriminating  against  vices ; ''  and  any  laws  destructive  of  these  Amdmnen- 

local  trafiic,  on  all  roads  endowed  by  the  Gk>vem-  tal  principles  are  without  moral  binding  force,  and 

ment,  either  by  grants  of  lands  or  money,  and  that  should  be  repealed.    To  do  so,  however,  is  a  dimcult 

the  same  action  be  invoked  by  the  State  Legislatures  work,  when  such  laws  or  usages  are  interwoven  with 

with  refbrence  to  the  roads  under  their  control.  pride,  pr^'udice,  and  selfishness.  Besides,  experience 

rp«  ...  1*        J.     J     •  shows  that  laboring  people  are  more  than  others  dis- 

rhe  committee  on  free  trade  m  money  re-  p^g^d  "to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufferable"  than 

ported  the  following  resolution,  which  was  organize  for  their  abolition ;  and 
adopted :  nhereoi,  We  are  admonished  by  the  imperilled 

Se^lved,  That  aUreatriotions  upon  the  ~to.  of  in-  df'i^.ofi''':?!  ?^.^tel!'.,'?iyS,'r!,^iff  '?.°t???: 
terest  be  removed,  they 


price  of  money  served  to 
ish  its  cost.   That,  to  bring 


lowest  practicablb   standird,  the  trade  in  money    l„'^,T?^r^.^ ^^r:^^^ 

should  ^e  left  as  free  as  the'trade  in  merchandise ;     £i?3'.i*iSS!!»  t^Afh^ui^uSL  ^Ia\^^S^I^ 
arirl  fh\fi  fton  v«nt?ftn  T«AAmm«n^  tn  t.h«  ravataI  Rt^fA.^     ^^^^  scheme«,  and  thc  speculstors  and  bankers  who 


the  repeal  of  all  usury  laws,  and  of  all  statutes  by  f5  J'l&Sh!? tiSS^tJ  Xnn1uL?^n^ -Ij^f  «v? 

:;^j£X^^^   ''^""^'  ^"^"^^  ^"  ^°**^'  '""  ISm^iiaTfeSl'^^^^ 

*^           ^ '  to  good  government  and  general  tranquillity :  be  it 

No  final  action  was  taken  on  the  subjects  of  TUtohed,  That  the  laborers  in  all  departments  of 

finance,  taxation,  and  tariff.  ?»«^«1  industry  are  suffering  from  a  system  of  mone- 

A  xrl*:^««i  T  «K^«  n^««««»-  «r«-  «i««  u^ia  s«  tary  laws,  which  were  enacted  dunng  the  late  war  as 

A  National  Labor  Congress  was  also  held  m  measures,  it  was  assumed,  "  necessarv  to  the  life  of 

Cincinnati.     It  convened  on  August  15th,  and  the  nation,"  which  is  now  sought  to  he  perpetuated 
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ia  the  intorosts  of  boadholders  and  bankers  as  s  ton^  to  be  denominated  the  Department  of  L»abor, 

means  to  subvert  the  government  of  our  fathers^  and  which  shall  aid  in  protecting  it  above  aU  other  in- 

establish  on  its  ruins  an  empire  in  which  all  political  terests. 

power  shall  be  centralized  to  restrain  and  oppress  the  .    Atohsdj  That  the  proteotiim  of  life,  liberty,  and 

rights  of  labor,  and  subordinate  its  votaries  to  the  proper^  are  the  three  cardinal  principles  of  Qovem* 

merciless  demands  of  aggreg[ated  capitaL  ment,  and  l^e  first  two  more  sacred  than  the  latter, 

Sttolvsdy  That  the  rate  of  mterest  on  money  is  the  therefore,  money  for  prosecuting  wars  should,  as  it 

governing  power  in  the  distribution  of  the  products  is  required,  be  assessea  and  eoUe^ed  fW>m  the  vealth 

of  industry  and  enterprise  between  capital  and  labor,  of  the  country,  and  not  be  entailed  as  a  burden  on 

and  that  tno  present  rates  are  in  excess  and  dispro-  posterity. 

portionate  to  the  increase  of  the  national  wealth,  and  Betolvsd^  That  the  public  lands   of  the   United 

oppressive  to  the  producing  classes.  States  belong  to  the  people,  and  should  not  be  sold 

M9olv6d^  That  the  national  banking  system  being  to  individufus,  nor  granted  to   corporeUons,  but 

inimical  to  tlie  spirit  of  liberty  and  suoversive  of  the  should  be  held  as  a  sacred  tmst  for  the  benefit  of  the 

principles  of  justice,  without  warrant  in  the  Const!-  people,  and  should  be  granted,  free  of  oost,  to  land- 

tution  of  the  United  States,  and  wrongfully  increas-  less  settlers  only,  in  amounts  not  exceeding  160 

Ingthe  burdens  of  the  wealth-producinff  classes  mill-  acres  of  land, 

ions  of  dollars  annually,  justice  demands  its  repeal.  Betolvedy  That  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 

JSttolvsd,  That  to  provide  a  true  national  currency  Government  has  no  authori^  in  the  Constitution  to 

adapted  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions  and  the  **^  dispose  of"  the  publio  lends  without  the  joint 

wants  of  the  business  of  the  country,  the  cirouUtiug  sanction  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepreaontatiTea. 

notes  of  the  national  banks  and  the  present  green-  .           ,^.                   ,         j^jiv            i 

bscks,  which  are  not  a  full  Icffal  tender,  should  be  A  resolution  wnfl  also  adopted  by  a  dose 

withdrawn  from  circulation  and  their  places  supplied  vote,  recommending  the  immediate  formation 

with  a  paper  currency,  based  on  the  wealth  of  the  of  an  independent  political  organisation,  to  be 

dSbte" '  MicoT  ^T&i^i^'d^h^e^^^  ^^^^°  ^*^^  "  National  Labor  Reform  Party.'' 

of  the  &nit^VstStwi*  and  wnvertibleat  the  plTwure  ?^  October  26th  a  convention  of  delegates, 

of  the  holder  into  Government  bonds  bearing  three  chiefly  from  the  Northwestern  States,  assem- 

per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  subject  to  future  legis-  bled  in  Oincinnati  to  discuss  tiie  question  of  a 

lation  by  Congress;  the  bonds  likewise  convertible  removal  of  the  national  capital  from  Waab> 

"^T^S^htSrWett^^i;™  for  »«*<>-  to  ?>r  Voint  in  the  Wert.    The  fol- 

payment  in  gold  of  that  ehiss  of  indebtedness  known  lowing  resolutions  were  presented  and  adopted : 

as  6-20  bonds,  the  principal  of  which  is  legally  and  Wh^reas^  The  members  of  this  convention  are  as- 

equitably  payable  in  lawful  money,  is  dishonest  and  sembled  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  snljeot 

extortionate,  and  hence  we  enter  our  solemn  protest  of  removing  the  national  capital  to  a  place  more  eec- 

against  any  departure  from  the  original  contract,  by  tral  and  convenient  for  the  whole  people :  therefore, 

funding  the  debt  in  long  bonds,  or  in  any  way  in-  Sa^olved.  Thst  the  time  has  come  when  common 

oreasing  the  gold-bearing  and  untaxed  obligations  of  justice  ana  fair  dealing  to  sU  parts  and  interests  snd 

the  Government.  rights  of  the  Ststes  and  people  of  the  American 

Mnolz€d^  That  justice  demands  that  the  burdens  of  Union  demand  the  removal  of  the  national  capital  to 

the  Ck>vemment  should  be  so  a4justed  as  to  bear  aome  location  witliin  the  great  valley  of  the  tcisais- 

equally  on  all  classes  and  interests ;  and  that  the  ex-  sippi. 

emption  from  taxation  of  Government  bonds,  bear-  Rtaolted^  That  some  eligible  site  should  be  selected 

ing  extortionste  rates  of  interest,  is  a  violation  of  all  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  centre  of  territory,  of 

just  principles  of  revenue  laws.  population,  production,  and  transportation,  and  with 

SetoU^^  That  Congress  should  modify  the  tariff  reference  to  the  future  as  weU  as  the  present  de- 

so  as  to  admit  free  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  such  mands  of  the  nation. 

articles  of  common  use  ss  we  can  neither  produce  Betohed.  That  we  emphstically  insist  thst  no  more 

nor  grow ;  slso,  to  lay  duties  for  revenue,  mainly  appropriations  of  public  fhnds  shall  be  made  for  the 

upon  articles  of  luxury,  and  upon  such  articles  of  erection  of  new  buildings,  enlaigement  of  the  Capitol 

manufacture  as,  we  having  the  raw  msterial  in  abun-  grounds  or  other  permanent  improvements  in  tiie 

dance,  will  develop  the  resources  of  the  countiy ;  in-  X>i8trict  of  Columbia. 

crease  the  number  of  factories ;  give  employment  to  £e»olMd,  That  we  reaffirm  the  resolutions  adopted 

more  laborers,  maintun  good  compensation,  cause  at  the  National  Capital  Convention  held  in  St.  Ix>ms 

the  immigration  of  skilled  labor,  the  lessening  of  In  October,  1869. 

5 rices  to  consumers,  the  creating  of  a  permanent  Betolved^  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 

ome  market  for  agricultural  products,  destroy  the  by  the  president  of  this  convention,  chsiged  with  the 

necessity  for  the  odious  and  expensive  system  of  in-  duty  of  memorialising  the  Congress  of  the  United 

temal  taxation,  and  will  soon  enable  us  to  success-  Btates  at  its  next  session  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a 

fully  compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  Europe  In  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President  ot  the 

the  markets  of  the  world.  United  States  to  appoint  commissioners  to  examine 

Jietolved,  Tliat  the  National  Labor  Congress  ear-  into  the  question  or  the  removal  and  relocation  of 

nestly  recommend  the  adoption  of  such  messures  the  nstlonal  capital,  and  to  make  report  upon  the 

among  all  classes  of  workmen,  in  all  sections  of  the  same  at  an  early  day. 

country,  as  will  secure  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  a      ▼  •  -l   -m-  x»       ^   ^                          vi  j     x 

system,  and  call  upon  the  respective  State  Xegisla-  An  Irish  National  Congress  assembled  at 

tures  to  follow  the  example  of  the  national  Congress  Cincinnati  on  August  23d,  the  object  of  which 

In  rocognisinff  eight  hours  as  a  legal  day»s  work.  <iras  to  unite  the  various  Irish  organizatioiis  of 

^l^x  That  the  presence  in  our  country  of  the  country  in  one  body.    It  was  not  a  part  of 

Chinese  laborers  in  large  numbers  is  an  evil  entailing  .v  ^  r?^^t^J  •«^,,^«,a«*  «ii.k/v««.i»  ;«  o^.^^^iZ^fY.* 

want  and  iU  consequeht  trwn  of  mifcry  and  «ime  ^^fJ^^^^  movement,  although  m  sympathy 

on  all  other  classes  of  the  American  people,   and  with  it. 

should  be  prevented  by  legislation.  ^  The  numerous  reports  of  outrages,  alleged  to 

Betolv^,  As  labor  is  the  foundation  and  cause  of  have  been  committed  by  secret  organizations, 

SflSSl^v'^nS'^'  ^^^r'X&T^  'fK  ^  -fT  So"th«™  8t«t?«.  if  to  lie  -p,K,tot- 

portance,  therefore,  demands  the  creation  of  an  Ex-  ment   of  a  committee  m   the   benate  of  the 

ecutive  Department  of  the  Government  at  >yashing-  United  States,  to  investigate  these  disorders  and 
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report  thereon.    North  Carolina  having  been  ofthe  Democratic  or  ConBervative  party;  that  it  has 

made  the  subject  of  a  special  oommnnication  »?ught  to  oarrjr  out  its  pirrpose  by  murders,  whip- 

from  President  Grant,  the  committee  at  once  g^;  mtmiidatiom»,  and  violence,  against  ito  oppo- 

entered  upon  the  investigation  of  the  ocmdition  Second.  That  it  not  only  binds  its  members  to  carry 

of  affairs  in  that  State,  and  sabmitted  their  out  decrees  of  crime,  but  protects  them  against  con> 

report  early  in  the  year  1 871.    In  prosecuting  viotionandpunlshment,  first  by  disguises  and  secrecy, 

their  inquiries,  the  committee  summoned  before  ^^  secondly  hj  periury,  if  necessary,  npon  the  wit- 

them  representatives  of  aU  shades  of  political  ^'5?^SS:'^T£?o7iilTe'?ffe^^^^^  against  the  law  m 

opmion.     "btate   and  Federal  judges,  prose-  this  order— and  they  must  be  many  hundreds,  if  not 

cuting  officers,  political  editors,  ministers  of  thousands,because  these  crimes  are  shown  to  be  com- 

the  Gospel,  private  citizens  (both  white  and  fitted  by  organized  bands,  ranging  from  ten  up  to 

colored),  membePB  of  what  is  properly  known  XK!irhZ^ih?^t^f  SSS^itl,'*^^ 
as  the  *K:u-klux  Klan,  magistrates,  con-  not  necessary  that  committees  should  argue  the  iu- 
Btables,  members  of  the  bar,  men  who  have  sufficiency  of  tlie  reasons  given  for  establishing  an 
been  scourged  and  abused  by  bands  of  men  in  order  which  has  led  to  such  results.  Whatever  may 
disguise ;  and,  indeed,  all  classes  of  persons  J^f^o  _been  the  original  puiyose  of  the  Ku-klux,  or 
A.^  «ri^/v,«  \¥  «r««  «ri<.^,,„KiA  +/>  ^-.^^^.f  -««»»  *"®  offences  of  those  to  counteract  whom  they  allege 
from  whom  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  such  ^^e  order  was  estabUshed,  it  now  has  gone  soVar  as  to 
testimony  could  be  elicited  as  would  form  the  present  the  issue  between  ffovemment  and  anarchy, 
basis  of  a  reliable  Judgment  upon  the  subject  and,  if  it  has  not  reached  it,  is  fast  approaching  the 
of  inquiry."  Of  the  fifty-two  witnesses  ex-  pointwhere  in  that  issue  there  can  be  no  neutrals, 
amined  twenty-nine  were  Republicans,  and  the  A  minority  report,  signed  by  Senators  Blair 
remainder  belonged  to  the  Democratic  or  Con-  and  Bayard,  was  submitted,  denying  the  above 
servative  party.  From  the  evidence  thus  ob-  conclusions.  They  say : 
tainedbythe  committee,  it  appears  that  the 
secret  organization  known  as  the  Ku-kliu 
Klan,  with  stem  obligations  and  extreme  pen- 
alties for  revealing  its  secrets  imposed  upon  its  »?}?®  *^«  testimony  and  who  has  had  any  knowledge 
membepfl  was  inqtitiitGd  in  North  CArolina  of  the  credulity  and  inaccuracy  of  statements  charao- 
memoers,  was  msntutea  m  JNorm  i^arouna  terisUc  of  our  weU-meaning  colored  people.  North 
some  time  durmg  1868,  and  prior  to  the  presi-  Carolina  is  one  of  the  largest  States,  terntorially,  in 
dential  election  of  that  year,  and  that  it  has  at  the  Union,  and  is  divided  mto  eic^hty-seven  counties, 
different  stages  adopted  the  names  of  "The  and  contains  nearly  one  and  a  hi2f  million  of  people. 

White   Brotherhood,"    "The   Constitutional  ?^l'^l?{>riftS?" ^ '^^"^♦^'^TS^ ^'^ ?*^^ 

TX-^Xr.^  r«« «•.!«.  "  ««;i  it  Ti,/»  T«^«^ui«  1j«.v«»:«^  »  committed,  excepting  m  one  or  the  other  of  six,  per- 

Union  Guards,     and^    The  Invisible  Empire."  ^aps  eight,  of  these  counties,  and  yet  it  is  proposed 

soon  after  the  organization  of  the  order,  the  to  employ  violent  and  stringent  measures  or  coercion 

whipping  of  negroes  and  threats  of  violence  to  and  repression  to  the  remaimng  nine-tenths  of  a  State, 

prominent  men,  because  of  their  political  opin-  fgwnut  which  no  breath  of  evidence  or  proof  of  law- 

innq  wprA  rnmTneTinpd   in  mar^v  infltATinAa  tha  lessness  has  ever  been  adduced,  but  which,  on  the 

ions,  were  commenced,  m  many  instancy  tne  eontraiy,  exhibits  a  condition  ofquiet  ahnost  suggest- 

names  of  the  victims  and  the  outrages  to  be  ingthe  insensibiUtv  of  despair.    What  cause  «n  be 

committed  having  been  voted  npon  in  secret  alleged,  what  justification  to  the  American  people  can 

meeting.    The  message  of  the  President  shows  be  used,  for  this  renewed  and  wanton  invasion  of  a 

that  up  to  the  2nh  of  October,  1870,  twenty-  peaoefuloommunityt    The  statement  that  anarchy 

^^e.  ««««=  r.^  «ri,;*>^?««   o«^    «T,lv/s+:«J«r^««  -1  "^^^e  exists  is  absurdly  untrue,  and  testimony  now 

one  cases  of  whipping  and  shooting  were  re-  i^i^  i^efore  the  Senate  overwheliiingly  establishes  its 

ported  as  havmg  occurred  m  Lincoln  County ;  untruth.    If  aggressive  laws  are  to  be  enacted,  let 

and  from  the   1st  of  December,  1868,  to  the  all  disguise  be  oast  off  and  the  true  reason  avowed. 

22d  of  December,  1870,  a  list  of  thirty-eight  ft  ^iH  P?t  be  less  violent  or  wioii|g,  but  it  wiU  be  less 

cases  of  outrages  is  furnished  as  having  occur-  ^S^^'^ift^^'lJ^J!^^^^    ^^^^^  fair-minded 

J  .     A ,          °    x^        .         mi               .2.      -^  mnsi  we  connaently  commit  the  proofs  contamed  in 

red  in  Alamance  Gonnty.     The  committee  give  the  testimony  now  presented  by  the  committee,  and 

the    names    of   ninety  blacks  and  forty-four  averthatin  the  face  of  such  wrongs  as  have  been  in- 

whites  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Alamance,  flioted  upon  our  unfortunate  and  crushed  people  by 

Catawba,   Craven,  Caswell,  Chatham,  Jones,  *^®,'??®™k  ^If®^  ^^®?"  ^V^a'  ^^^^^  ^^  ^"7  ^?' 

Orange,  Rockingl^am   Rutherford,  wike,  ani  "e^^fs  'o?  tt  fS^T^t'nrsur^W 

others,    "nearly  all  of  whom  were  whipped,  equ^  submlssiveness  and  patient  endurance  can  be 

and  the  remainder  were  shot,  robbed,  hanged,  found  in  historv  as  is  now  presented  by  the  people 

or  driven  from  their  homes,"  by  the  Ku-klux  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 

Klan,  and  allege  that  in  none  of  these  instances  For  the  financial  condition  of  the  United 

were  the  guilty  parties  convicted  or  punished.  States,  9ee  the  article  Finakoes.    The  foreign 

It  is  further  asserted  that  the  outrages  per-  relations  of  the  country  are  presented  nnder 

petrated  were  inflicted  upon  members  of  the  the  title  Diplomatio  Corbbspokbbn'ob,  and  in 

Republican  party,  both  white  and  colored,  the  President's  Message  for  December,  1870, 

Having  concluded  the  investigation  with  re-  for  which  we  Pubiio  DoctTMKirrs.     For  the 

ference  to  Korth  Carolina,  the  conclusions^  military  and  naval  affairs  of  the  country,  see 

sealed  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  in  the  Abmy  and  Nayt,  respectively;  and  for  the 

majority  report,  signed  by  five  of  the  com-  general  condition  of  internal  affairs,  9ee  Con- 

mittee,  were :  gsbss  and  the  States,  respectively. 

First,  That  the  Ku-klux  organization  does  exist,  UNIVERSALISTS.    The  Universalist  Regi9' 

has  a  political  purpose,  and  is  composed  of  members  Ur  and  Almanac  for  1871  reports  the  follow- 
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ing   statistics  of  the   denomination   in   the 
United  States  and  British  America : 


8TATI& 


AIaImuda 

Canada 

Colnmbia 

Connecllcat 

Dakota 

Delaware 

Georgia 

lUlnoffl 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentacky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachosetta . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MisBisstppt 

Mlssoun 

Nebraska 

New  Bnmswlck. 
New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Nova  Scotia 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Bhode  Island  . . . 
Bonth  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 


Amoo'm. 

ParUiM. 

CliwdbM. 

6 

•  • 

10 

7 

•  ■ 

1 

1 

16 

15 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

5 

8 

61 

48 

89 

90 

41 

25 

13 

5 

•  • 

8 

5 

•  • 

•  • 

89 

•  • 

79 

•  • 

4 

4 

106 

05 

84 

20 

19 

6 

•  • 

■  • 

2 

10 

5 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

1 

29 

25 

6 

4 

16 

164 

118 

•  • 

6 

8 

•  • 

8 

2 

14 

103 

65 

4S 

21 

6 

6 

«  • 

•  ■ 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

1 

60 

54 

•  • 

•  a 

8 

•  « 

a 

2 

27 

21 

MiBbim. 

4 

7 

•  • 

16 

1 

1 

8 
66 
28 
29 

8 

9 

1 
40 

8 

107 

%i 

9 

•  ■ 

9 

1 

•  a 

16 

8 
80 

2 

1 

W 
83 

8 

2 

1 

4 
84 

1 

1 
28 


The  number  of  meeting-hoases  does  not  in- 
clude the  union  meeting-houses  which  Univer- 
salists  own  in  common  with  other  denomina- 
tions. The  Almanac  gives  no  statistics  of 
membership.    Kumber  of  periodicals,  13. 

To  the  former  literary  institutions  of  the  de- 
nomination (»ee  Amebioak  Ankual  Ctolo- 
PjBdia  for  1869)  Buchtel  College  was  added  in 
1870.  By  a  joint  vote  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Ohio  Convention  and  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation of  that  body,  passed  February  16, 1870, 
the  location  of  tiie  State  Centenary  Scliool 
was  established  at  Akron  (Summit  County),  on 
condition  that  $60,000  should  be  pledged  within 
said  county  toward  the  establishment  of  such 
a  school ;  which  condition  has  been  complied 
with.  Of  that  sum  Mr.  John  B.  Buchtel,  of 
Akron,  pledged  $81,000,  and  the  remaining 
$29,000  was  pledged  by  other  friends  of  the 
cause  in  the  county.  The  name  of  the  Green- 
mount  Liberal  Institute,  located  at  South  Wood- 
stock, Windsor  County,  Vt,  and  incorporated 
in  1848,  was,  by  an  act  of  the  Vermont 
Legislature,  in  October,  1870,  changed  to  Green 
Mountain  Perkins  Academy.  At  the  annual 
session  of  the  Iowa  Convention  of  Universal- 
ists,  held  at  Mount  Pleasant,  September  8, 
1870,  liberal  offers  were  made  from  Mitchel- 
ville,  pledging  twenty  acres  of  land  for  a  site, 
and  eighty  acres  more  toward  the  buildings  or 
endowment  of  an  academy,  in  that  State.  The 
value  of  the  property  tims  offered  is  about 
$25,000.  A  special  committee  on  a  denomi- 
national school  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter,  ask  |br  further  offers  of  localities,  and 


report  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  State  Con- 
vention to  be  called  early  in  1871. 

The  General  Convention  held  in  September, 
1870,  was  the  centenary  celebration  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Universalist  denomination 
in  the  United  States.  It  met  in  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  which  place  had  been  chosen  as  the 
seat  of  the  first  Universalist  society  in  the 
country,  and  the  house  of  its  founder,  John 
Murray.  The  Hon.  Sidney  Perham,  of  Maine 
(member  of  Congress  and  Governor-elect  of 
Maine), was  chosen  president.  Delegates  were 
present  from  twenty  States  and  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  242  ministers  attended 
the  centenary  celebration.  The  completion  of 
the  Murray  frmd  was  urged  as  being  of  prime 
importance.  By  the  plan  of  the  Centenary 
Committee,  indorsed   by  the  convention  of 

1869,  the  income  of  the  Murray  fund  ($200,- 
000)  is  pledged  *^  in  aid  of  theological  students, 
the  distribution  of  Universalist  literature, 
church  extension,  and  the  missionary  cause." 
The  committee  to  whom  the  *^  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees'*  was  referred  recommend- 
ed that  the  receipts  frx)m  the  missionary  boxes 
at  the  opening  of  January,  1871,  be  added  to 
the  frind,  and  the  income  from  this  source 
thereafter  be  used  for  the  general  expenses  of 
the  convention.  A  resolution,  presented  by 
Horace  Greeley,  to  devote  the  Murray  fund 
to  the  foundation  of  a  Universalist  publishing- 
house,  after  the  general  plan  of  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  was  not  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  General  Convention  also  elected 
the  Bev.  J.  M.  Pullman  and  the  Rev.  A.  St. 
John  Chambre  a  committee  to  attend  the  next 
meeting  of  the  American  Unitarian  Confer- 
ence. The  next  General  Convention  will  be 
held  in  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1871. 

The  UhwerMlist  BegUter  for  1871  announces 
that  the  Murray  fund  is  so  nearly  raised  as  to 
be  assured  in  the  early  part  of  1871. 

URUGUAY,  a  republic  in  South  America. 
President  of  the  republic,  General  L.  Battle, 
elected  March  1,  1868.  In  1829,  Uruguay  had 
a  population  of  74,000  j  in  1886,  128,871;  in 

1870,  according  to  official  reports,  887,421,  of 
which  62  per  cent,  were  foreigners.  Area, 
71,755  square  miles.  The  statistics  of  immigra- 
tion show  for  1866,  9,827;  1867,  17,881 ;  1868, 
16,892;  1869,  20,485.  Among  the  imm%Tants 
in  1867  and  1868  were  15,021  Italians;  the 
Spaniards  and  French  were  next  in  number. 
The  import  duties  amount  to  about  $276,000 
annually,  but,  as  the  other  branches  of  revenue 
are  not  very  productive,  the  budget  usually 
shows  a  considerable  deficit.  The  standing 
army  numbers  from  2,000  to  8,000  men;  na- 
tional guards,  20,000  men.  The  value  of  im- 
ports, in  1869,  was  $16,880,678;  exports, 
j|18,886,886.  Importation  can  only  be  partly 
estimated,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive 
smuggling-trade  which  is  carried  on  at  all 
points  of  the  coast.  It  is  the  general  impres- 
sion that  the  aggregate  value  of  imports  and 
exports  does  not  fall  short  of  $40,000,000.    In 
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1869,  the  principal  articles  of  export  were:  Aparicio  again  gave  battle  to  Snarez  and 

375,116  salted  hides,  458,987  dried  hides,  56,052  Garaballo,  and  defeated  them  in  two  saoces- 

bales  wool,  12,250  tierces  tallow,  7,875  sheep-  sive  engagements,  at  Oasavalle  and  Gorralito, 

skins,  and  1,899  bales  horse-hair.  The  number  and  at  the  latter  place  compelled  Garaballo  to 

of  vessels  entered  at  Montevideo  from  foreign  treat  for  a  capitulation,  after  having  agreed  to 

ports  was  1,567,  of  686,380  tons;  entries  from  an  armistice.    Garaballo,  however,  stole  away 

ports  in  the  Argentine  Gonfederation,  717  ves-  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  forfeiting  his 

sels,  of  198,621  tons;  coastwise,  1,156  vessels,  of  word  of  honor,  to  Paysandu,  a  city  bordeiing 

88,475  tons — total,  8,440  vessels,  of  923,476  tons,  on  the  Uraguaj  Biver,  losing  all  Ms  train,  ar- 

In  January,  the  Government  appointed  a  tillery,  and,  by  demorahzation,  one-half  of  the 

commission  to  take  charge  of  the  public  debt  remaining  force.  Suarez,  with  all  his  available 

and  to  advise  the  Government  relative  to  the  force,  2,500  men  of  all  arms,  hastened  to  the 

public  credit  and  the  commercial  crisis.    The  support  of  Garaballo.  The  Blancos,  numbering 

improvement  of  the  port  of  Montevideo  was  7,000  men  of  all  arms,  instead  of  pursuing  the 

also  decided  upon.  Golorados,  marched  directly  upon  the  capital. 

A  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  in-  The  Government  was  not  altogether  unpre- 
terior  of  the  country  during  the  latter  part  of  pared  for  this  movement :  Golonel  Orfila,  from 
March.  The  people  of  Uruguay  are  about  equal-  Pern,  had  been  intrusted  with  the  task  of 
ly  divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  ^^Blan-  fortifying  the  approaches  to  the  city,  which 
cos"  (whites)  and  "Golorados"  (colored),  work  had  been  satisfactorily  done.  The  city 
The  Golorados  have  for  several  years  been  in  was  defended  by  8,500  men,  armed  with  needle 
power,  and  the  insurrection  was  favored  and  guns,  Spencer  and  Bemington  rifles.  A  con- 
instigated  by  the  Blancos,  who,  2,000  strong,  stant  picket-firing  was  kept  up  on  both  sides, 
menaced  the  capital.  They  planned  to  seize  and  quite  a  number  were  killed  and  wounded 
the  Government  by  a  sudden  uprising,  and  ar-  daily.  Desertions  occurred  to  an  alarmiiu;  ex- 
ranged  to  introduce  troops  into  the  city  by  tent  in  the  army  defending  the  city,  ana  the 
means  of  steamboats  from  the  river  above,  besieging  army,  although  deficient  in  artillery 
Their  plans  were,  however,  baffled,  if  not  fros-  and  infantry,  were  confidently  expecting  an 
trated,  by  the  promptness  and  energy  of  Gen-  early  surrender.  The  Secretary  of  War,  Or- 
eral  Bnstamente,  the  Minister  of  War.  By  his  donez,  had  left  the  city  on  November  8d  to 
orders  the  leaders  of  the  contemplated  move-  hasten  the  reorganization  of  the  demoralized 
ment,  about  thirty  in  number,  were  arrested  by  forces  of  Garaballo,  but  he  arrived  too  late, 
night  and  lodged  in  the  Gabildo.  A  few  es-  The  army  having  been  disbanded.  General 
caped  in  season  and  found  temporary  refuge  in  Garaballo  arrived  at  Montevideo  with  20  of- 
the  different  consulates  until  c^portunity  of-  ficers  on  the  14th  of  November.  General 
fered  to  fiy  the  country.  The  guards  in  the  Snarez  and  a  force  of  about  2,000  men  were  all 
city  were  strengthened  and  the  steps  of  every  that  remained  on  the  field,  and,  with  1,800 
suspected  person  constantly  watched.  Mean-  men  inside  the  city,  constituted  the  entire 
while  the  Minister  of  War  hurried  out  troops,  available  force  of  the  Government.  On  the 
and,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  held  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  November,  the  people 
enemy  in  check.  But  the  insurgents,  although  of  Montevideo  were  startled  by  a  salute  of 
baffled  in  their  designs  on  Montevideo  for  the  twenty-one  guns  fired  from  the  Gerro  fort, 
time  at  least,  appeared  not  at  all  discouraged,  where  IJiie  light-house  is  situated,  and  their 
as  the  movement  m  the  interior  assumed  greater  surprise  was  not  decreased  when  they  learned 
proportions  from  day  to  day.  The  Govern-  that  at  2  o'clock  a.  m.  on  that  day  the  Blancos 
ment  sent  troops  for  its  suppression  without  had  carried  the  position,  capturing  the  gar- 
success,  the  insurgents,  under  command  of  risen,  consisting  of  60  men  and  6  officers,  10 
Golonel  Aparicio,  remaining  victorious  in  sev-  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  large  store  of  ammnni- 
eral  engagements.  During  the  latter  part  of  tion,  and  doing  all  this  wi&  a  loss  of  only  two 
September,  General  Garaballo,  of  the  Govern-  or  three  men.  The  attacking  force,  mostly 
ment  forces,  suffered  a  serious  defeat,  in  oon^  Spaniards,  serving  as  volunteers,  surprised  tiie 
sequence  of  which  the  insurgents  took  posses-  garrison,  and  only  a  short  and  feeble  resist- 
sion  of  the  city  of  Gerro-Largo.     Garaballo  ance  was  made. 

effected  a  junction  with  the  Government  army  At  noon  of  the  same  day  President  Battle, 
under  General  Snarez,  on  the  north  side  of  the  with  the  advice  of  his  Oabinet  and  the  oom- 
Rio  Negro.  Meanwhile  the  Blancos,  under  manding  officers  of  his  army,  made  an  attempt 
Medina  and  Aparicio,  scoured  the  southern  to  capture  Union,  a  town  three  miles  from 
department  unmolested,  even  coming  up  close  Montevideo,  and  where  the  Bhmcos  were  mak- 
to  Alontevideo.  They  made  a  daring  attempt  ing  merry  over  Uieir  success  of  the  night  be- 
to  seize  a  government  steamer,  for  which  pur-  fore.  President  Battle  commanded  in  person, 
pose  they  introduced  arms  and  men  on  board  and  the  attacking  force  consisted  of  1,600  men, 
a  small  vessel,  ostensibly  loading  flour  for  with  six  pieces  of  artillery.  The  pickets  of  the 
Paraguay,  and  which  lay  close  by  the  steamer,  the  Blancos  were  surprised  on  the  right  and 
But,  suspicion  being  excited,  an  armed  force  centre,  and  where  not  Hlled  were  driven  in 
made  a  descent  on  the  flour- vessel,  and  cap-  upon  tiieir  reserves.  The  garrison  of  the  town 
tured  the  men  and  arms.  was  immediately  marched  to  the  front,  acoom- 
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panied  by  the  pickets,  who  bad  now  rallied,  the  vessels,  and  tben  tbey  left  the  Oriental, 
and  engaged  the  Goiorados,  holding  them  in  steaming  away  under  cover  of  the  fire  from 
check  until  the  arrival  of  rednforoements,  when  Oerro  fort,  which  they  had  previously  taken. 
President  Battle  and  his  men  were  compelled  The  Uruguayan  Government  was  powerless, 
to  make  a  hasty  retreat  and  to  seek  safety  in  as  their  only  war-ship  was  stationed  at  Colonia. 
fight,  leaving  behind  them  three  pieoes  of  ar-  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  Blancos  should 
tillery  and  about  800  men  in  killed,  wounded,  ^ve  up  the  prizes  to  the  Brazilian  legation, 
and  prisoners.  Elated  by  these  snocesaes,  the  This  arrangement  was  soon  afterward  carried 
Blancos  organized  a  naval  expedition,  toA  on  into  effect.  For  three  or  four  days  the  British 
the  Sth  of  December  a  dash  was  made  into  the  charge  d'affaires  at  Buenos  Ayres  was  en- 
port  of  Mevades,  where  were  captured  the  deavoring  to  effect  a  compromise  between  the 
steamer  Anita,  with  100  men  on  board,  the  pas-  rival  factions.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
senger  steamer  Rio  Uruguay,  and  the  steamer  note  from  the  commander  of  the  Blancos,  Ti- 
Bio  de  la  Plata.  The  steaming  qualities  of  the  moteo  Aparicio,  proposing  the  appointment  of 
America  saved  her,  and  she  ran  into  Monte-  commissioners  to  meet  commissioners  to  be 
video  and  gave  the  alarm.  Toward  morning  appointed  by  the  Government  for  the  a^jnst- 
of  the  9th  the  fleet  of  the  Blancos  appeared  in  ment  of  all  points  at  issue.  The  Government, 
the  harbor  and  captured  the  government  steam-  however,  did  not  accept  the  proposition  in 
er  Oriental,  which  had  on  board  a  large  quan-  full,  but  demanded  a  modification  of  the  bases 
tity  of  powder.    This  was  distributed  among  upon  which  the  negotiations  are  to  take  place. 

Y 

VENEZUELA,  a  republic  in  South  America.  The  country  continued  to  be  devastated  by 

Area^  868,285  square  miles.  Population,  2,200,-  intestine  wars.  President  Monagas,  with  whom 

000,  mclusive  of  about  600,000  unsettled  ab-  much  fault  had  been  found  for  the  inactiTitx 

engines,  or  Indians.  The  following  table  gives  of  the  government  against  the  revolution,  took 

the  number  of  the  white  or  population  of  command  of  the  army  early  in  February.    The 

European  descent  in  each  of  the  thirteen  States  eastern  States  were  neutral,  and  had  taken  no 

of  the  republic,  according  to  official  estimates:  part  in  the  movement  up  to  that  time,  while 

Carficas 868,858  CoinaiUL 76,8S8  the  western  States  had  pronounced  in  favor 

?f Sfi?!^™**'-  •  •  *    SS'Si  S^'Xi'i 2'S  of  the  revolutionists,  and  had  furnished  them 

Sri^t'?:::::;::  m;^  aSS^?::::;:;::::   ^Z  7,000  men.  They  had  defeated  the  government 

Mawcaitoo 89,718  Miiiigarita 80,906  troops  at  Adjuntas,  near  Oar&caA,  and  then 

Ba^^oii::::::::     w;^  ^'"^"^ ^^^  attacked  Valenda.  but  after  a  desperate  battle. 

Total 1,664,488  causing  a  loss  on  both  sides  of  400  men,  wtiro 

During  the  year  ending  June  80,  1868,  the  repulsed  by  the  regular  army,  which  held  that 

revenue,   exclusively    derived    from    customs  ^^^^  ^°  st^o^^  force.    General  Antonio  Guz- 

duties,  amounted  to  $4,890,055;   expenditure,  ^^  ^ja^^^O'  o^«  «>.^  *^®  revolutionwy  candi- 

$4,560,760,  more  than  one-half  of  the  dis-  ^^^J""!;  *^®  presidency,  under  date  of  the 

bursements  being  for  the  maintenance  of  the  22d  of  February,  issued  the  following  procla- 

army.  mation ; 

At  the  end  of  1869  the  internal  and  foreign  Our  banner  ia  the  Constitution  of  1884,  which  ree- 

debt  comprised  $52,971,750.  The  foreign  debt,  ?fi^2«»  ^^^  ^P^^  ^  ^?  VeneroeUna  theright  of 

^y^^4.^^^4.^A  ^v  ii—  •    -n     1     J               •  inaurrection  if  the  public  autnonty  inteirere  "with 

contracted  chiefly  m  England,  comprises:  JhelTprcrogatives,  their  guarante^,  and  Hbertie.. 

8  per  cent,  atock $14,060,000  These  prerogatives,  these  gnanmtees,  these  liberkiea, 

i*u      u    i"     ordeterreddebt ^AlhJSSt  all  disappeared  with  the  vwlation  of  the  two  cwdinti 

5  l?2?k'f.l?SifnV;;;^;;-      I'SS^Sffi  prindpfwofthe  federal  repubUc:  the  Uberty  of  elee- 

6  "     "    f^of  ImS?      ^^' ' '     7*SSS'Sm  Son,  which  is  the  supremi  right  of  the  people,  and 
0               loanoriBM ^'^-""  the  autonomy  of  the  States,  which  is  the  supreme 

Total $33,471,750  guarantee  of  all  liberty  in  the  oonfedewllon. 

With  the  exception  of  the  dividends  on  the  The  revolution  soon  spread  over  the  entire 

6  per  cent,  loan  of  1864,  no  interest  has  been  country,  and,  although  at  first  only  skirmishes 

paid  since  the  year  1865.  took  place  between  the  opposing  forces,  the 

The  army  of  the  republic,  in  1869,  numbered  insurgents  imder  Guzman  Blanco  soon  became 

6,000  men.    Besides  the  regular  troops,  there  sufllciently  strong  to  try  a  decisive  blow.  They 

is  a  national  militia,  in  which  every  citizen,  marched  on  toward  the  city  of  Car&cas,  the 

from  the  eighteenth  to  the  forty-fifth  year,  in-  capital  of  the  country,  which  they  took  by 

elusive,  must  be  enrolled.  assault,  on  the  27th  of  April,  after  two  days' 

In  spite  of  the  vast  agricultural  and  mineral  siege  and  hard  fighting.    Many  disordei^  oc- 

resources  of  the  country,  the  trade  of  Venezuela  curred,  and  several  houses  and  shops  were 

is  not  very  considerable.  During  the  five  years  sackedl     Guzman  Blanco  nest  day  issued  a 

1865-'69,  the  totjd  imports  averaged  $6,000,-  proclamation,    taking    supreme    control    and 

000;  exports  $6,000,000  per  annum.  naming  a  ministry;    ignoring  all  legislation 
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and  acts  of  the  late  government  and  Congress  creased,  and  the  expected  construction  of  a 

since  Jane,  1868;  refusing  any  further  paj-  ship-canal,   connecting   the  waters   of  Lake 

ments  of  foreign  debt,  or  on  any  contracts  or  Cham  plain  with  the  Upper  Lakes,  thus  bring- 

loans  made  with  the  late  government.  ing  Vermont  into  the  great  highway  of  traffic 

After  severe  fighting  Guzman  Blanco  took  from  the  West  to  the  seaboard,  will  stimulate 

possession  of  Laguayra.    Monagas  abdicated,  her  industry. 

and  left  for  Martinique.    Blanco  immediately  In  the  political  history  of  the  State  for  the 

prohibited  any  vessels  from  leaving  Laguayra,  last  year  there  have  been  some   important 

as  he  was  afraid  they  would  carry  away  refn-  changes,  and  for  the  first  time  the  gubema- 

gees,  or  convey  supplies  to  the  old  government  torial  chair  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  its 

party,  which  still  held  possession  of  Porto  Ca-  occupant.    Governor  P.  J.  Washburn  died  on 

bello.    During  the  latter  part  of  May,  an  ezpe*  February  7th,  and,  until  the  new  election,  tho 

dition  was  fitted  out  under  General  Heman-  duties   devolved   upon   Lieutenant-Governor 

dez,  of  the  Monagas  party,  for  the  purpose  of  W.  Hendee,  who  was  succeeded  by  John  W. 

blockading  the  ports  occupied  by  the  insur-  Steward,  elected  in  September, 

gents.    Blanco,  at  the  head  of  8,000  men,  left  One  of  the  most  important  occurrences  was 

Laguayra  to  attack  Coro,  but  General  Heman-  the  assembling  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 

dez  raised  an  army  of  considerable  strength,  tion.    On  June  8th,  the  delegates  from  the 

with  which  he  started  in  pursuit.  No  collision  several  towns  met,  to  take  such  action  as  they 

took  place,  however,  until  on  the  9th  of  Sep-  might  deem  appropriate  on  the  amendments  to 

tember,  when  Hernandez,  with  4,000  men,  de-  the  constitution  proposed  by  the  Council  of 

feated  Guzman^s  troops   after  a  sanguinary  Censors.     The  convention  had  no  power  to 

combat,  which  lasted  for  thirty-six  hours.   On  originate  or  propose  amendments,  but  was  con- 

the  21st  he  dispatched  a  portion  of  his  forces  fined  to  ratifying  or  rejecting,  without  altera- 

to  attack  the  insurgents  at  San  Felipe,  where  tion,  such  as  were  offered  by  the  council.    This 

he  was  defeated,  and  fell  back  to  Trujillo  to  council  is   composed   of  fourteen  members, 

attack  General  Daboln,  who  was  at  Chubar-  elected  by  the  people,  and  convenes  once  in 

quin  with  a  large  body  of  men.  seven  years.    Its  duty  is  to  examine  the  con- 

The  government  party  still  held  the  eastern  stitution  and  its  operation  during  the  interval, . 

part  of  Maracaibo  and  the  city  of  that  name,  and  to  draft  and  formally  propose  whatever 

General  Hernandez  had  proclaimed  himself  amendments  may  be  deemed  necessary.    The 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Zuila,  where  he  had  Legislature  then  provides  for  the  appointment 

raised  an  army  of  1,500  men,  and  also  a  national  of  a  convention  to  take  action  thereon, 

guard.    Every  man  in  the  State  was  to  bear  The  articles  of  amendment  which  were  pre- 

arms  if  called  upon.   All  the  ports  were  vigor-  sented  to  the  convention  were  as  follows : 

ously  blockaded  by  the  navy,  which  consisted  .          \  ^         ..        n.i-.^i.         .  :, 

of  ton  vessel,  half  of  which  were  stearners.  th^TciJin^S^jroSLfed  b/s^'i^^.: 

The  consul  of  the  North-German  Confedera-  except  for  municipal  purposes, 

tion,  together  with  the  British  Consul,  arranged  Abtiole  II.  SecUon  1.  The  Qenerol  Assembly  shall 

that  a  vessel-of-war  of  either  nation  should  be  ™eet  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  October,  biennially ; 

present  in  Venezuelan  waters  at  all  times  for  J^«  J"*  election  shall  be  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Sep- 

ii.^  ^-^♦^^i.t/s^  ^f  41, ^;«  ««+««««4.-  tember,  a.  d.  1870:  the  first  session  of  the  General 

the  protection  of  their  interests.  Assembly  on  the  W  Wednesday  of  October,  a.  d. 

On  November  12th,  General  Venancio,  of  i870. 

the  party  of  Guzman  Blanco,  captured  Coro  See.  2.  Tho  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Trcas- 

after  seven  days'  fighting,  when  the  triumph  «™r  of  the  State,  senators,  town  representative^, 

of  the  revolutionists  was  considered  an  ac-  Assistant  Judges  of  the  Countv  Court  she^^ 

1.  ^   J  i    f      mL       ^  ^v""    y.  v,xx   **      «^  baihfTs,  State's  Attorneys,  Judges  of  Probate,  and 

comphsned  fact.    They  had  also  captured  the  justices  of  the  peace,  shall  be  dected  biennially,  on 

fort  of  Maracaibo,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  the  first  Tuesday  of  September,  in  the  manner  pre- 

Monagas  party.    The  city  of  Maracaibo  was  scribed  by  the  constitution  of  the  State, 

still  held  by  the  government  until  about  the  ,  ^«.  ».  The  term  of  office  of  the  Governor,  Lieu 

«,?^^i^  ^4?  Tk«/.^«,K«,  «->.««  u  -h^A  ♦^  v« -«-  tenant-Governor,  and  Treasurer  of  the  State,  respco- 

middle  of  December  when  it  had  to  be  sur-  ^^^ly,  shall  commence  when  they  shall  be  chosen 

rendered,  and  the  whole  republic  was  m  the  and  qualified,  and  shdl  continue  for  the  term  of  two 


not  after  such  adjournment. 

The  fearful  effects  of  the  civil  wars  which  have  raged  See.  4.  The  term  of  ofilce  of  senators  and  town  rep- 

almost  continuously  may  bo  realized  from  the  fact  resentatives  shall  be  two  years,  oommencing  on  the 

that,  according  to  statistics  for  tho  last  ten  years,  first  Wednesday  of  October  following  their  election, 

upward  of  sixty  thousand  persons  have  been  killed  S^ie,  5.  The  term  of  service  of  the  assistant  judges 

in  intestine  war.    A  lamentable  state  of  thln^irs  to  of  the  county  court,  sheriffs,  high  bailiffs,  Staters 

contemplate  in  this  unhappy  republic.    The  revolu-  attorneys,  judges  of  probate,    and  justices  of  tho 

tion  has  triumphed,  but  whether  a  settled  peace  will  peace,  shall  be  two  years,  and  shall  commence  on 

be  secured  it  Is  Impossible  to  predict.  tho  first  day  of  December  next  after  their  election. 

VERMOITT.    There  are  encouraging  evi-  ,  Abtiolb  III  Whenever  the  office  of  senator  or 

.!«««««    ^fi   kA^^^^X^^^4.   :-.    4.1'     a**        fPi.  town  representative  shall  become  vacant  from  any 

denoes  of  advancement  m  this  State.    The  cause,  the  Legislature  may  provide  by  law  for  filling 

population  and  prosperity  have  materially  in-  such  vacancy. 

Vol.  X— 47  a 
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Abticle  IV.  Sec,  1.  The  Judges  of  tho  Supremo  vided  with  a  State  certificate  or  normal-school 

Court  shall  be  apDointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  diploma;  raise  the  lower  limit  of  the  school 

Ti'ith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  ^J[  «^  Aski»<^«  a.^»«  /•,..«•  «>^««.  ^^v  ««^.  :. 

Sec,  2.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Judges  of  the  ^^  ^^  children  from  four  yews  to  five;  m- 

Supreme  Court  shall  be  sLx  years ;  provided  that,  crease  the  time  for  which  scnools  must  be 

under  the  first  appointment  made   in   pursuance  maintaiued,  in  order  to  draw  public  money, 

of  this  section,  one-third  mC  the  judges  fi«t  w)-  from  sixteen  to  twenty  weeks :  require  a  more 

pomted  shall  hold  th«ir  office  for  a  period  of  six  detailed  school  census;  make  it  the  duty  of 

years,  and  one-third  thereof,  last  in  the  order  of  op-  j.  .  ,  v^  «»^>mvy*  v%.  omo  ,  «*«»*k«     _j   ^      "^  i 

pointment,  shall  hold  their  offloea  for  a  period  U  district  committees  and  town  boards  to  snpply 

two  years.  school-books  to  cnildren  whose  parents  can- 

Sec.  8.  The  Judges  of  the  Supremo  Court  shall  at  not  or  will  not  supply  them ;    and  proTide 

stated  times  receive  a  reasonable  compensation  for  means  for  repressing  truancy.    The  term  of 

&r?SrrfVei'r^^^^^^^  existence  of  t£e  tlSi;!.  nonnal  «.hools  w« ei- 

AwnoL^^I^vMed  far  adoption  if  ArtieU  11  m  tended  fi)r  three  years,  and  the  appropnaUons 

adopted  and  Arttd4  IV.  u  rfjeeted).    The  Judges  of  for  them  increased  to  $1,000  apiece. 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  elected  biennially,  and        Among  other  important  acts  passed  was  one 

their  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years.  changing  the  forum  for  divorce  trials  from  the 

Abticls  V.  Hereafter  women  shall  be  entitled  to  a„^Ji^^  4.^  a^^  ri^.,^*^  fy i.«   ««^  ^^r.*\^, 

vote,  and  with  no  other  restrictions  than  the  law  Supreme  to  the  County  Courts,  and  another 

shall  impose  on  men.  relatmg  to  ahmony,  custody  of  childrcD,  etc^ 

Abtiolx  YI.  See.  1.  At  the  seflsion  of  the  General  in  divorce  cases. 
Assembly  of  this  State,  a.  d.  1870,  and  at  the  session        A  simplified  general  law  for  the  forming  of 

byT^o^yt^^te'of'iu  «r^be«f  »^:"%:  Pri'^'t^  ««rpor«tions  by  voluntary  «aoci.tioo 

posals  of  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State,  was  passea. 

which  proposals  of  amendment,  if  concurred  in  by        The  next  election  of  congressmen  was  poet- 

a  migority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Bcprc-  poned  to  November,  1872.      A  reapportion- 

sentatWes,  shall  be  entered  on  tibe  journals  oftho  ment  of  State  senators  was  made,  giving  fonr 

two  Houses  and  referred  to  the  General  Assembly  x^  -D^^i.^n  /i^„^*«.  ««^  «*;i„*;«-  w-oKWrn 

then  next  to  be  chosen,  and  be  published  in  thi  J?  Rutlwid  County  and  reducmg  Washington 

principal  newspapers  of  the  State :  and,  if  a  m^ority  County  to  two. 

of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  or         A  State  tax  of  five  mills  on  the  dollar  wis 


duty  of  the  Qenenil 'Assembly  to  submit  the  pro-  ^or  V«¥^^  oflf  the  maturing  bonds,  and  for 

posals  of  amendment  so  concurred  in  to  a  direct  vote  State  expenses,  were  made. 

of  the  freemen  of  tho  State ;  and  such  of  said  pro-  Of  some  540  bills  introduced,  300  became 

posals  of  amendment  as  shall  receive  a  majority  of  laws 

the  votes  of  the  fVeemen  voting  thereon  shall  become  m,'     ;«♦«,-«*!„„  *>»♦„  .i.iAf;n»  ♦«  fV**  inlipri- 

a  part  of  the  constitution  of  tfe  State,  ,  ^wo  interesting  acts  relating  to  toe  mhen 

Sec.  2.  The  General  Assembly  shall  direct  tho  tanoe   of  property   were  also  passed.    Une, 

manner  of  voting  by  the  people  upon  the  proposed  providing  that,  when  an  intestate  leaves  no 

nmendments,  but  enact  aU  such  laws  as  shall  be  ne-  children    his  widow  shall  take  the  whole  of 

cessarr  to  procure  a  free  and  fair  vote  upon  each  ^he  estate,   if   it  amounts  to  no  more  than 

amendment  proposed,  and  to  carry  mto  effect  all  the  ^^  aaa  t«^    U  u   -tT^^^VT  ^^  «,«..*  t}i«t  she 

provisions  of  the  preceding  section.  $2,000,  and,  if  it  amounts  to  more,  that  m 

Sec.  8.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  have  shall  take  $2,000,  and  half  the  remamder;  m 

all  the  new  powers  now  possessed  hy  the  Council  of  another,   decreeing  that,  when  any  mainea 

Censors,  to  order  impeachments,  which  shall  in  all  woman  shall  die,  leavinff  no  children,  all  her 

cases  be  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  members.  ^m^a^^*  ««*.«4.^  ^Zl  ai^-^.^^a  ^p  k*-  will  ahidl  co 

Sec.  4.  the  forty-third  secUon  of  the  second  part  Present  estate  not  disposed  of  by  ^ill  sHaiigo 

of  the  constitution  of  this  State  is  hereby  abrogated,  to  her  husband. 

The  evils  of  the  law  of  summary  attachment 

Of  the  proposed  amendments  Articles  n.  and  have  been  long  felt  and  acknowledged.  The 
YI.  were  adopted  in  all  their  sections,  and  are  Governor  thus  speaks  of  its  operations: 
now  a  part  of  the  constitution,  and  also  an  A  perfectly  solvent  business  man  Is  liable  to  a  ram- 
additional  article  providing  that  tho  judges  of  mary  attachment  of  all  hia  property  upon  s  clftun 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  elected  biennially,  wluchmay  prove  wholly  groundless  or  even fictiuou?; 
f.nd  their  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years.  hU  credit  may  be  thercbv  ""o^l^  ,5PJ"J!r  on 
The  remamder  of  the  amendments  were  re-  ?h\^'oX'lfanX^^^^ 
jccted.  flrat  attaching  creditor  may  absorb  all  Us  assets 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Legislature  under  leaving  without  satisfaction  or  redress  all  other creu- 

tho  new  ordinance  providing  for  biennial  ses-  iters,  frequently  comprising  widows  ^d  mmo"^ 

sions  was  watched  with  more  than  ordmary  jjj^^^^*  exercise  tte  sharp  dihgence  the  nw  n: 

interest,  especially  as  both  Houses  were  com-  ^^A^iaw  which  not  only  permite  but  encourages  tho 

posed  of  an  unusual  number  of  new  members,  application  of  all  the  propertor  of  an  insolvent  debtor 

Of  things  done,  perhaps  the  most  important  to  the  payment  of  one  gree<iy  creditor,  to  ^«  *^ "" 

were  the  changes  in  the  school  laws.    These  ^^^^  ^*  «"1  others,  is  so  manifestly  uigastuuiic^ 

permit  the  towns  to  abolish  school  districts  ""^^^ "» imnecessary. 

and  substitute  the  town  system;  provide  for  the  The  returns  of  the  recent  census  ^^^^  ^^ 

uniform  examination  of  teachers;  remove  the  small  increase  of  population  ^"^°^,     /.^ 

restriction  forbidding  the  employment  of  teach-  decade;  it  was  thought  probable,  I*^^^^':' 

ers  after  November,  1871,  unless  they  are  pro-  that,  under  the  new  apportionment  of  wp'^ ' 
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sentatives  in  Oongi'ess,  the  State  would  lose  A  Democratic  State  Convention  was  also 

one  member,  and  wbuld  therefore  have  to  be  held  in  Montpelier,  on  June  ITth.    It  was  well 

rediatricted  before  the  next  congressional  elec-  attended.     Ihe   following   resolutions    were 

tlon ;  but,  after  a  short  discussion  in  the  Sen-  passed : 

ate,  the  subject  of  redistricting  the  State  de-  Besohgdj.  That  the  Democrats  of  Vermont  recog- 

veloped  a  strong  opposition  to  the  proposition,  nize  the  Gonstitatioxi  of  the  United  States  as  toe 

and,  as  no  arffument  was  made  in  favor  of  the  wp^Mne  law  from  which  the  Federal  Govermnent 

nieasure,  it  was  finaUy  voted  tO  refer  the  n.at-  f'-?;  SSil^SSTl^ih^Ce'rS^G'l'S.teM 

ter  to  a  committee.  to  the  States,  and  all  attempts  to  usurp,  override  or 

The  total  funded  debt,  including  coupon  impose  conditions  upon  the  several  States  without 
bond.  «nd  regurtered  loan,  k  aa  foUows:  ^S^S  rftSS^h^of "S.eT.pie?"'''''"'"'  '^^ 
Conpon  bonds,  due  June  1, 1871 $448,600  Msaolvtd^  That  the  persistent  and  repeated  viola- 
Registered  bonds,  due  June  1,  lff?l 2,000  tions  of  the  Constitution  and  constitutional  hiws  by 

M^«^^«  \^^A»  A^M,  r\i^,^^^  1  107.1  'TeHtMi  ***'''*""  the  radical  party,  since  that  party  has  had  control  ot 

'^S^.^^'^^S^ri  iSi  JM  tho  Gener^Qoy^m^,  m/rit  4.  oondemnjdion  of 

^                    ^                                  .^_     215,500  <^i'  gf^^  citizens,  and  have  and  shall  receive  the  con- 

Coupon  bonds,  due  December  1, 1876.  $311,600  tinual  and  determined  opposition  of  the  I^omocratio 

Begistered  bonds,  due  Beoembor  1, 187)6.     88,600  party. 

_           ^     ,     ,      ^        ^     -  -«-«    A.,^^^    830.000  jAaolvtd.  That  the  profligacy  and  oorrupi;ion  which 

Coupon  bonds,  due  IJecember  1, 1878.  $5«.500  y^^^  entered  into  aU  the  official  stations  ofthe  Federal 

BeffKeredboni8,dueDecemberl,1878.     47,00Q      ^^  Government,  the  favoritism  that  has  appointed  to 

1_^  positions  of  public  trust  the  partisans  or  tools  of 

$1,045,500  those  who  control  the  public  patronage,  should  be 

Less  bonds  in  the  Treasury 48,000  denounced  by  all  true  friends  ofthe  Union. 


redeemable  in  1871,  is  $450,500;    of  which  Sivemmrnt^VoiteiriShlZ 

$378,500  were  issued  prior  to  the  passage  by  Beaohtd^  That  we  commend  the  ticket  this  day 

Congress  of  the  legal-tender  act.  nominated,  for  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 

It  is  held  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Su-  Treasurer,  to  the  cordial  support  of  the  freemen  of 

preme  Court  ofthe  United  States,  that  the  the  State  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September  next.  ^ 

provisions  of  the  legal-tender  act  are  not  re-  The  State  Temperance  Society  had  their 

troactive,  and  that  debts  contracted  prior  to  forty-second  annual  meeting  at  Oastleton,  on 

its  passage  are  payable  in  coin.  December  21st,  when  it  was  recommended 

The  coupons  on  these  bonds,  due  last  June  ^^*t  temperance  men  in  each  county  should 

and  yet  unpaid,  amount  to  $2,280;  of  which  employ  a  competent  lawyer  to  aid  them  in 

$1,920  have  been  presented  and  demanded  in  prosecuting  all  violations  of  the  State  liquor 

coin — payment  in  which  waa  declined.  law^  to  final  judgment.  It  was  also,  on  motion, 

Tho  Republican  Convention  which  nomi-  recommended  that  a  general  convention  be 

nated  Governor  Steward  assembled  at  Burling-  held  at  some  convenient  time  and  place  during 

ton  on  June  22d.    The  foUowmg  resolutions  the  winter,  composed  of  delegates  from  the 

were  adopted :  various   temperance   societies  and   churches 

Resolve,  That  the  Republicans  of  Vermont  re-  throughout  tiie  State,  in  which  all  classes  of 

affirm  the  general  prindples  of  free  government  upon  the  fnends  of  temperance  may  be  represented, 

which  her  institutions  were  originiuly  founded,  and  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  a  more  general 

from  which  have  sprung  the  prosperity  and  progress  and  livelier  interest  and  more  eflacient  action 

""^ISoE^  That  the  mission  ofthe  Republican  party  '^  ^^T^f  ^^  )^«  cause  and  that  a  committee  be 
is  not  ended,  but  that  the  great  work  it  has  thus  far  appointed  to  present  this  resolution  to  the 
carried  on  it  will  continue.  It  will  enhance  Individ-  next  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Good 
ual  liberty  and  enforce  obedience  to  law.  It  will  Templars  of  Vermont,  and  all  other  temper- 
reduce  the  burden  of  taxation  imposed  upon  tho  ^nce  organizations  in  the  State,  and  to  co- 
people  by  their  enemies,  while  it  will  also  continue  ^^^«„i.^  „,ui,  4U«^  i«  ^oV:t«»  ««.i.ow«/«Am/>.«f<i 
tocfimim^sh  the  public  debt  and  public  expenditure,  operate  with  them  m  making  arrangements 
It  will  administer  the  jgovernment  with  rigid  econ-  for  such  convention. 

omv,  and  at  the  same  time  keop^  tho  public  faith  in-  The  prosperity  of  Vermont  has  been  con- 
violate.    It  will  sympathize,  as  it  always  has  done,  siderably  enhanced  by  various  railroad  im- 

:it'o:S!w&'KbS,^»aoT^S  P'ovement^     Some  of  the  uev.  enterprises 

fidelity  to  international  Uw  which  it  demands  from  promise  additional  prospenty,  and  among  the 

other  governments  and  peoples.  most  prominent  of  these  is  that  of  the  Mont- 

Remved^hsX  we  cordially  indorse  tho  Adminis-  pelier  and  Wells  River  Bailroad,  which  has  at 

tratioQ  of  President  Grant,  and  wiU  hi  the  future  as  fenffth  been  commenced  and  its  completion 

m  the  past  zealously  support  it  in  the  same  course  of  oo-^-^j 

honor  and  benefit  to  the  country.  assurea.               .     ,      .,       ,         , .     ^. 

Jiesolved,  That  we  will  heartilv  support  at  the  polls  A  most  important  railroad  combination  was 

the  candidates  for  State  offices  this  day  nominated.  the  result  of  a  lease  effected  by  the  Vermont 

H^sotoed,  That  in  the  death  of  Governor  Washburn  Central  of  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlain 

;!;aenehS'Vd"ht'S;;W'tSi%:^^ar5re  road  for  a  period  of  twenty  ye^rs    This  trans- 

State  in  his  life,  his  memory  will  be  held  in  aflfeo-  action  furnishes  to  the  city  of  J5ostou  cheap 

tionuto  regard.  communication  with  the  lakes. 


no 
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Articles  of  consolidation  of  the  Bennington 
and  Rutland  and  Lebanon  Springs  Railroad 
Company  were  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  New  York,  on  the  23d  of  April. 
Tiie  consolidation  is  perfected  under  a  special 
act  of  the  Vermont  Legislature,  and  an  act  of 
New  York,  passed  May  20,  1869.  The  new 
corporation  is  to  be  called  the  Harlem  Exten- 
sion Company,  and  the  road  extends  from 
Chatham  Four  Corners,  N.  Y.,  to  Rutland, 
Vt.  The  capital  stock  is  fixed  at  $400,000. 
The  question  has  been  agitated,  among  the 
people  of  Addison  County  and  the  managers 
of  the  Rutland  road,  of  a  new  line  in  rivalry  of 
the  Burlington  and  Central,  which  will  stretch 
from  Whiting  or  Salisbury,  across  Addison 
County  and  Lake  Champlain,  making,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Plattsburg  and  Montreal  Rail- 
road, a  through  route  to  Ogdensburg.  A  bill 
was  Jpassed  by  the  Legislature  to  incorporate 
the  Walloomsac  Company,  formerly  known  as 
the  Burden  Railroad  Company. 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  public 
schools  is  the  general  want  of  qualified  teach- 
ers, in  consequence  or  the  smallness  of  salaries. 
The  returns  of  the  schools  for  the  year  show 
that  the  average  cost  for  teachers  and  current 
expenses  has  been  only  $151.86.  The  school 
year  is  also  represented  as  too  short,  the 
longest  time  being  for  thirty-six  weeks  in  the 
year  in  one  county,  while  in  most  it  only 
reaches  seventeen  Weeks.  Some  measures  have 
already  been  taken  to  supply  these  defects, 
but  they  have  not  hitherto  proved  successful. 
A  training-school  for  teachers  is  also  desired, 
or,  in  other  words,  such  Normal  Schools  as  are 
found  in  other  States.  Nowhere  else  is  an 
attempt  made  to  sustain  a  Normal  School  on 
an  appropriation  less  than  $5,000,  but  Ver- 
mont, until  1870,  granted  only  $500,  and  only 
to  aid  scholars  who  sign  a  declaration  of  their 
poverty.  This  all  are  reluctant  to  give,  and 
only  200  out  of  the  800  who  have  entered  the 
three  Normal  Schools  were  willing  to  accept 
State  aid  under  such  circumstances.  These 
three  Normal  Schools,  however,  have  been  very 
beneficial  and  are  gaining  in  public  estimation 
and  in  the  number  of  pupils.  By  an  act  of  the 
last  Legislature,  $1,000  was  appropriated  to 
each.  It  is  thought  that  one  Normid  School, 
liberally  supported,  would  meet  all  the  wants 
of  the  State  for  years.  The  number  of  scholars 
at  the  public  schools  during  the  year  was 
72,950.  The  registers  Bhow  that  79  schools 
have  less  than  ^vq  children  each;  549  schools 
have  from  five  to  ten  each ;  653  schools  have 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  each.  In  2,750  schools 
no  less  than  4,239  different  teachers  were  em- 
ployed during  the  year. 

Neither  the  farmers  nor  the  Legislature  has 
furnished  help  to  the  Agricultural  College, 
which  has  been  incorporated  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  the  charter  having  been  so 
modified  as  to  give  the  Legislature  the  choice 
of  one-half  the  trustees.  In  order  to  enlarge 
the  means  of  illustration,  and  to  increase  the 


corps  of  professors,  the  trustees  resolved,  three 
years  ago,  to  raise  at  least  $80,000  by  sub- 
scription. This  sum  has  been  at  last  subscribed, 
and  a  portion  has  provided  improved  facilities 
for  instruction  in  uie  agricultural  and  scientific 
department. 

Quite  a  number  of  Woman  Suffrage  Con- 
ventions were  held  daring  the  year,  at  which 
the  principal  advocates  of  the  movement  of- 
ficiated; when  the  proposal  was  made  in  the 
Legislature  to  ^ve  woman  the  ballot,  there 
was  not  a  speech  made  for  or  against  it,  and 
the  vote  on  its  adoption  stood  1  to  231 .  Their 
petition  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  was 
also  crowded  out  of  consideration  by  pressure 
of  other  business. 

Considerable  excitement  was  created  for  a 
few  days  during  the  latter  part  of  May,  by  a 
fresh  Fenian  movement  upon  the  Vermont 
border.  The  Fenian  army  of  600  men  were 
marshalled  and  armed  at  Fairfield,  whence 
they  marched  into  Canada.  They  were  fired 
upon  by  the  Canadian  militia  very  near  the 
line,  and  after  a  slight  engagement  fell  back 
demoralized  into  Vermont,  and  the  invasion 
of  Canada  from  this  State  was  ended.  The 
United  States  Government  arrested  the  officers 
for  a  breach  of  neutrality  laws,  and  quiet  was 
restored. 

Many  of  the  streams  of  Vermont  were  once 
filled  with  salmon,  and  a  recent  effort  has 
been  made  to  restock  them  with  this  fish. 

The  State-prison  at  Windsor  has  94  convicts, 
80  males  and  five  females.  Twelve  of  these 
entered  since  June  1st  on  sentences  from  nine 
months  to  ten  years. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Ver- 
mont for  the  years  1860  and  1870 : 


couNnss. 


Addison 

Bcnninston. 
CaledoDia... 
ChittCDden . 

Essex 

Franklin . . . . 
Grand  Isle. . 
Lamofllc... 
Oran$;:e  .... 

Orleans 

Rutland 

Washinj^n. 
Wludham... 
Windsor 


ToUl. 


1870. 


880,669 


18MW 


23,484 

94,010 

Sl,896 

19,486 

22,947 

21,708 

88,4eO 

28,m 

6,811 

5.7»i 

80,291 

27,381 

4,082 

4.276 

12,448 

12,211 

28,000 

25,456 

21,085 

1S.S81 

40,651 

SS.M6 

26.506 

27,613 

2G.086 

S6.082 

86,064 

87.198 

SU,09S 


VERPLANCK,  Gulian  Cbommelin,  LL,  D., 
an  American  scholar,  author,  Jurist  and  states- 
man, bom  in  New  York  City,  August  6,  1786; 
died  there,  March  18,  1870.  On  his  father's 
side  ho  was  descended  from  the  Verplancks 
and  the  Crommelins,  both  eminent  Dutch 
families,  and  the  former  among  the  early  colo- 
nists of  New  Netherlands.  His  mother  wa.V 
daughter  of  the  second  and  grand -daughter  of 
the  first  President  of  Columbia  College,  both 
eminent  divines.  Mr.  Verplanck  was  from  his 
earliest  childhood  passionately  devoted  to 
study,  and,  through  the  teachings  of  his  grand- 
father Johnson,   and  his  grandmother  Ycr- 
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planclc,  he  was  fitted  for  and  entered  Colum-  mittoe  on  Education,  and  introdaced  some  im- 
bia  College  in  1797,  when  but  eleven  years  of  portant  edncational  measures, 
age.  He  graduated  with  honor  in  1801,  the  In  1821  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  the 
youngest  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  ever  received  Evidences  of  Bevealed  Religion  and  Mora! 
his  diploma  from  that  College.  He  studied  Science  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
law  in  the  office  of  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  New  York.  For 
and  in  due  season  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  four  years  he  performed  the  duties  of  this  pro- 
opened  an  office  for  practice  in  New- York  fessorship,  with  what  ability  is  shown  by  his 
City.  He  was  already  somewhat  known  as  an  treatise  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  the 
eloquent  speaker  and  orator,  and  his  services  fruit  of  his  studies  during  this  intervaL 
were  in  requisition  for  Fourth  of  July  and  It  was  in  1825  that  he  published  his  essay 
other  popular  occasions.  In  1811  Mr.  Yer-  on  the  Doctrine  of  Contracts,  in  which  he 
planck  was  married  to  Miss  M.  E.  Fenno,  a  maintained  that  the  transaction  between  the 
very  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady,  who  buyer  and  seller  of  a  commodity  should  be  one 
died  in  Paris  in  1817,  and  for  whom  he  was  a  of  perfect  frankness  and  an  entire  absence  of 
life-long  mourner.  In  1811  also,  he  fell  under  concealment;  that  the  seller  should  be  held 
the  displeasure  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  then  Mayor  to  disclose  every  thing  within  his  knowledge 
of  New  York,  in  consequence  of  his  inter fer-  which  would  affect  the  price  of  what  he  of- 
ence  in  behalf  of  a  member  of  the  graduating  fered  for  sale,  and  that  the  maxim,  which  is 
class  of  Columbia  CoUege  at  the  commence-  compressed  into  the  two  Latin  words,  caveat 
ment  in  that  year.  Verplanck,  Maxwell,  and  emptor — the  maxim  that  the  buyer  takes  the 
the  student  who  was  the  cause  of  the  disturb-  risk  of  a  bad  bargain — is  not  only  a  selfish  but 
ance,  were  tried  in  the  Mayor^s  Court  on  a  a  knavish  and  immoral  rule  of  conduct,  and 
charge  of  riot,  and  Mr.  Clinton  in  his  charge  to  should  not  be  recognized  by  the  tribunals, 
the  jury  inveighed  with  great  severity  against  In  1825  Mr.  Verplanck  was  elected  one  of 
Verplanck,  and  denounced  him  in  the  harshest  the  three  Representatives  in  Congress,  to 
terms.  He  and  his  associates  were  fined  $200  which  New- York  City  was  then  entiUed.  He 
each,  and  paid  the  fines  promptly,  but  from  immediately  distinguished  himselfas  a  working 
that  time  forward  Mr.  Verplanck  for  several  member.  Then  arose  the  great  controversy 
years  satirized  Mr.  Clinton  unsparingly.  He  concerning  the  right  of  a  State  to  refuse 
published  a  series  of  letters  in  the  Corrector,  obedience  at  pleasure  to  any  law  of  Congress, 
over  the  signature  of  "  Abimelech  Coody,  La-*  a  right  contended  for,  under  the  name  of  mil- 
dies^  Shoemaker,**  in  which  Mr.  Clinton^s  public  lification,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
career,  and  his  advocacy  of  the  War  of  1812,  of  the  South,  who  also  denied  the  power  of 
then  ^ust  commencing,  were  handled  with  great  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  to  levy  duties 
seventy.  Clinton  replied  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  on  imported  merchandise,  for  the  purpose  of 
*'  An  Account  of  Abimelech  Coody,  and  other  favoring  the  home  manufacturer,  and  main- 
celebrated  Worthies  of  New  York,  in  a  Letter  tained  that  it  could  only  lay  duties  for  the 
from  a  Traveller,"  in  which  Verplanck,  James  sake  of  raising  a  revenue.  Mr.  Verplanck 
K.  Paulding,  and  Washington  Irving,  were  at-  favored  neither  this  view  nor  their  theory  of 
tacked,  and  their  figures,  features,  personal  nullification.  His  view  of  the  subject  was  pre- 
dcfdcts,  and  literary  pretensions,  made  the  sub-  eented  with  great  skill  and  force  in  a  pamphlet 
ject  of  disparaging  comment.  Verplanck  re-  entitled  "A  letter  to  Colonel  William  Drayton, 
torted  in  three  successive  pamphlets,  afterward  of  South  Carolina,"  published  in  1831. 
published  in  a  single  volume.  The  first  of  these.  While  in  Congress,  Mr.  Verplanck  procured 
entitled  "  The  State  Triumvirate,  a  Political  the  enactment  of  a  law  for  the  further  security 
Tale,"  was  directed  against  the  general  prin-  of  literary  property.  To  use  his  own  words, 
ciples  of  Clinton's  party.  The  second,  "The  it  "gave  additional  security  to  the  property 
Bucktail  Bards,"  vaunted  the  virtues  of  his  of  authors  and  artists  in  their  works,  and  more 
own  political  friends.  The  last,  and  the  most  than  doubled  the  term  of  legal  protection  to 
effective  as  well  as  the  happiest  of  the  tliree,  them,  besides  simplifying  the  law  in  various 
was  entitled  "  The  Epistles  of  Brevet  Major  respects."  It  was  passed  in  1831,  though  Mr. 
Pindar  Puff,"  De  Witt  Clinton,  then  Governor,  Verplanck  had  begun  to  urge  the  measure 
being  ridiculed  in  that  character.  Clinton,  in  three  years  before,  when  he  brought  in  a  bill 
his  "Traveller"  letters  in  1814  had  ridiculed  for  the  purpose,  but  party  strife  waa  then  at 
Mr.  Verplanck^s  literary  pretensions ;  the  last-  its  height,  and  little  else  than  the  approaching 
named  lampoon  of  Mr.  Verplanck  was  directed  elections  was  thought  of  by  members  of  Con- 
at  the  literary  character  of  the  Governor.  gress. 

Partly,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  this  con-  During  Mr.  Verplanck's  fourth  and  last  term 

test,  Mr.  Verplanck  was  elected  to  the  Legis-  in  Congress  he  became  separated  from  his  as- 

lature  in  1811,  as  the  candidate  of  the  malcon-  sociates  of  the  Democratic  party  by  a  difference 

tents,  or  party  opposed  to  the  War  of  1812,  in  regard  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 

and  again  in  1820,  shortly  after  his  return  from  Verplanck  had  leisure,,  during  the  interval 

Europe,  where  he  had  spent  four  years,  and  between  one  session  and  another,  for  literary 

where  his  beautiful  young  wife  had  died.    In  occupations.    He  wrote  about  one-third  of  an 

the  Legislature  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com-  annual  collection  of  miscellanies  entitled  "The 
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Talisman,'^  which  was  published  by  Dr.  Bliss  in  1847,  in  three  large  octavos.  Mr,  Vferplanck's 
in  the  year  1827  and  the  two  following  years,  labors  consisted  in  a  revision  of  the  text,  which 
To  these  volumes  he  contributed  the  "  Pere-  he  did  with  independence  as  well  as  careful- 
l^rinations  of  Petrus  Mndd/'  a  humorous  and  ncss.  An  excellent  feature  in  his  work  was 
lively  sketch,  founded  on  the  travels  of  a  New-  the  pointing  out  of  colloquial  expressions  often 
Yorker  of  the  genuine  old  stock,  who,  when  called  Americanisms,  which,  obsolete  in  £ng- 
he  returned  from  wandering  over  all  Europe  land,  are  yet  preserved  in  this  country.  He 
and  part  of  Asia,  set  himself  down  to  study  gave  original  prefaces  to  the  plays,  character- 
geography  in  order  to  know  where  he  had  ized  by  the  ease  and  finish  common  to  his  pro- 
been.     Of  the  graver  articles,  ho  wrote  "De  ductions. 

Gourges,"  a  chapter  from  the  history  of  the  Mr.  Verplanck  was  a  member  of  the  Board 

Huguenot  colonists  of  this  country ;   "  Gelyna,  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 

a  Tale  of  Albany  and  Ticonderoga,"  and  several  New  York  from  1826  till  his  decease,  and  on  the 

others.    In  coi^unction  with  Robert  G.  Sands,  Library  Committee  for  the  State  Committee 

a  writer  of  a  peculiar  vein  of  quaint  humor,  he  for  1844  to  his  death,  and  Vice-Chancellor  of 

contributed  two  papers  to  the  collection  en-  the  University  since  1855.    He  was  one  of  the 

titled  "  Scenes  in  Washington,"  of  a  humorous  Governors  of  the  New  York  Hospital  from 

and  satirical  character.  He  disliked  the  manual  1823  to  1865,  and  always  attentive  to  his  duties, 

labor  of  writing,  and  was  fond  of  dictating  He  was  a  member  and  most  of  the  time  Pred- 

while  another  held  the  pen.    In  1833,  he  col-  dent  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Emigra- 

lected    his   public    speeches    into  a  volume,  tion,  from  its  organization  in  1847  to  1870;  a 

Among  these  is  one  delivered  in  August  of  Trustee  of  the  Public  School  Society  from  1833 

that  year  in  Columbia  College,  in  which  he  to  1841,  and  connected  with  most  of  the  pnblic 

holds  up  to  imitation  the  illustrious  examples  charities  and  institutions  of  New-York  City. 

of  great  men  educated  at  that  institution.    In  YILLEMAIN,  Abel  Fban^ois,  a  French  au- 

oneofthose  passages  of  stately  eloquence  which  thor,  professor,  statesman,  and  academician, 

heso  well  knew  how  to  frame,  he  speaks  of  bom  in  Paris  June  11,  1790;  died  in  that  city, 

the  worth  of  his  old  adversary,  De  Witt  Clin-  May  10,  1870.    His  early  education  was  ob- 

ton,  the  first  graduate  of  the  college  after  the  tained  at  the  Imperial  Lyceum  (near  the  Lyde 

peace  of  1788,  and  pays  due  *^  honor  to  that  Louis  le  Orane^^  where  he  exhibited,  while 

rofty  ambition  which  taught  him  to  look  to  yet  a  child  of  twelve  years,  a  proficiency  in 

designs  of  grand  utility,  and  to  their  successful  Greek  and  in  composition  so  remarkable  that 

execution,  as  his  arts  of  gaining  or  redeeming  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  often  left  him  in 

the  confidence  of  a  generous  and  public-spirited  charge  of  the  class.     After  completing  his 

people.^'   In  the  same  discourse  he  pronounced  course  at  the  Lyceum,  in  1808,  he  commenced 

the  eulogy  of  Dr.  Mason,  who  had  died  a  few  the  study  of  law ;  but  in  a  year  or  two,  De 

days  before.  Fontanes,  who  had  made  his  acquaintance, 

After  separating  from  the  Democratic  party,  and  was  charmed  with  his  talents,  persuaded 

Mr.  Verplanck  was  elected  by  the  Whigs,  in  him  to  qualify  himself  for  a  literary  career  by 

1837,  to  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  engaging  in  teaching.     In  1810  he  was  ap- 

while  that  body  was  yet  a  Court  for  the  Cor-  pointed  Adjunct  Professor  of  Bhetoric  in  the 

rection  of  Errors— a  tribunal  of  the  last  resort  Lyeie  Charlemcbgns,  and  soon  after  Master  of 

— and  in  that  capacity  decided  questions  of  the  Conferences  in  French  Literature  and  of 

law  of  the  highest  magnitude  and  importance.  Latin  Versification  at  the  Normal  School.     In 

During  the  four  years  in  which  he  sat  in  this  1812  he  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  Latin 

Court,  he  heard  the  arguments  in  nearly  every  oration  at  tilie  general  examination  of  the  Ly- 

case  which  came  before  it,  and  delivered  71  ceum,  and  acquitted  himself  with  great  ability, 

opinions.    These  opinions  of  his  form  an  im-  The  same  year  he  competed  for  the  prize  of- 

portant  part  of  the  legal  literature  of  our  fered  by  the  French  Academy  for  the  best 

State.   If  he  had  made  the  law  his  special  pur-  essay   on  Montaigne,  and  his   memoir    was 

suit,  and  been  placed  on  the  bench  of  one  of  crowned  by  the  Academy  and  received  its  high 

our  higher  tribunals,  there  is  no  degree  of  appreciation.   Two  years  later  (in  April,  1814), 

judicisd  eminence  to  which  he  might  not  have  by  a  special  vote  of  the  Academy,  he  read  be- 

aspired.  fore  them  an  essay  on  the  "  advantages  and 

One  of  the  most  marked  of  the  many  dis-  inconveniences  of  criticismJ**  when  he  had  the 

courses  which  he  delivered  was  at  Union  Col-  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Bussia 

lege  in  the  year  1836,  the  subject  being  ''The  among  his  hearers.    In  1816  he  was  again  the 

American  Scholar."    His  design  was  to  show  orator  of  the  Academy,  readinff  before  it  an 

thatthementalaotivityof  America,  the  general  ^^  Essay  on  Montesquieu,'*   which    had  been 

dissemination  of  intelligence,  the  open  path  to  crowned  by  that  body.    He  was  at  this  time 

every  species  of  intellectual  distinction,  more  Acfjunct  Professor  of  Modem  History  at  the 

than    counterbalance    the    opportunities    for  Sorbonne,  but  through  Koger  Collard^s  infiu- 

scholastio  retirement  in  which  the  New  is  as  ence  he  was  promoted  to  the  professorship  of 

yet  inferior  to  the  Old  World.    In  1844  he  French  Eloquence  in  that  veiierable  university, 

began  the  editing  of  an  edition  of  Shakespeare^s  a  position  which  he  occupied  with  credit  for 

plays,  the  publication  of  which  was  completed  ten  years.    In  1819  the  young  professor  gave 
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to  the  public  his  first  work,  "  The  History  of  a  member,  as  Minister  of  Poblio  Instrnction, 
Cromwell,  according  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  duration 
Time  and  the  Parliamentary  Records."  This  oftheThiersOabinet  of  March  to  October,  1840, 
work  was  much'  admired  for  the  simple  ele-  remained  in  that  position  till  December,  1844. 
gance  of  its  style  and  its  sympathy  with  mod-  To  him  was  assigned  the  impossible  task  of 
crate  liberalism  in  its  political  tone,  and  was  framing  a  law,  organizing  secondary  instrnc- 
translated  inio  most  of  the  languages  of  Eu-  tion,  which  should  satisfy  classes  diametrically 
rope.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  entered  opposed  to  each  other,  the  clergy  and  the  lib- 
upon  political  life,  being  appointed,  by  direc-  erals,  the  King  and  the  university,  the  parties 
tion  of  Louis  XVIIL,  chief  of  the  division  of  of  the  right  and  the  left.  After  four  years  of 
printing  and  of  books,  and  subsequently,  under  harassing  labor  his  project  was  laid  before 
the  Decazis  ministry,  Master  of  Requests  to  the  Assembly,  but  it  was,  of  course,  unsatis- 
the  Oouncil  of  State.  Both  these  posts  ap-  factory,  and  with  broken  health  M.  Villemain 
pertained  to  the  censorship  of  the  press.  In  resigned  his  office.  The  Government  proposed 
1820  he  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  to  grant  him  a  pension  of  £8,000  per  annum, 
of  Honor,  and  in  1821  chosen  a  member  of  with  reversion  to  his  family,  but  he  refused  to 
the  French  Academy  as  successor  to  his  old  accept  it.  His  health  restored,  he  devoted 
patron,  De  Fontanes.  For  the  next  five  or  six  himself  with  new  zeal  to  literature,  and  to 
years  M.  Villemain  devoted  himself  sednously  the  duties  of  his  scholarship  at  the  Academy, 
to  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  publishing  In  1843  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Grand 
in  1822  a  translation  of  the  new  manuscript  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  took  no 
of  **  The  Republic  "  of  Cicero,  then  recently  active  part  in  politics  from  this  time  onward, 
discovered  by  Cardinal  Mai,  with  a  preliminary  remainmg  quiet  during  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
essay  and  critical  notes,  and  in  1825,  dpropos  the  coup  dStat  of  December,  1851,  and  the 
of  the  revolution  in  Greece,  two  Works  rela-  subsequent  career  of  Napoleon  IH.  The  lit- 
tive  to  that  country :  "  Lascasis,  or  the  Greeks  erature  and  the  history  of  the  past  had  greater 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century,"  a  dramatic  study,  charms  for  him  than  the  life  of  the  present 
and  an  "  Essay  on  the  Condition  of  the  Greeks  age.  Among  the  Frenchmen  of  the  nine- 
after  the  Mussulman  Conquest."  M,  Villemain  teenth  century  he  stands  preeminent  for  the 
was  at  heart  a  Liberal,  as  his  history  of  Crofai-  grace  and  purity  of  his  style  and  the  elevated 
well  demonstrated ;  and,  as  the  Bourbons  grew  tone  of  his  writings.  His  principal  works 
more  intolerant  and  crushed  with  greater  se-  were :  "  A  course  of  French  Literature  of  the 
verity  the  freedom  of  the  press  each  year,  his  Eighteenth  Century,"  in  five  vols.,  which  has 
love  of  liberty  overpowered  his  devotion  to  been  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  W.  Chase ; 
the  royal  family,  and  he  began  to  lean  toward  "Literary  Addresses  and  Miscellanies,"  1828 ; 
the  opposition.  In  1827,  having  resigned  his  "  New  Historic  and  Literary  Miscellanies," 
professorship,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Acad-  1827 ;  "  Studies  in  Ancient  and  Foreign  Lit- 
emy,  with  Lacretello  and  Chateaubriand,  to  erature,"  1846 ;  "  A  View  of  Christian  Elo- 
draw  up  the  protest  of  the  Academy  addressed  quence  in  the  Fourth  Century,"  1849 ; 
to  Charles  X.,  against  the  reCstablishment  of  a  "Studies  in  Modem  History,"  1846 ;  "Remi- 
rigorous  censorship  of  the  press.  This  pro-  niscences  of  the  History  and  Literature  of  our 
test  cost  him  his  position  as  Master  of  Re-  Times,"  1856;  "Selection  of  Studies  in  Con- 
quests, but  he  went  back  to  his  professorship  temporary  Literature,"  1857;  "The  Tribune 
at  the  Sorbonne,  where  he  was  received  with  of  our  Day,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,"  1857 ; 
the  most  hearty  ovations,  and  attained  a  great-  "Essays  upon  the  Genius  of  Pindar  and  upon 
er  popularity  than  ever  before.  In  1830  he  Lyric  Poesy,"  1869.  Aside  from  these  there 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  was  an  almost  endless  variety  of  essays,  stnd- 
£vreux,  and  at  once  took  his  place  in  the  ies,  addresses,  notices  and  reports,  addressed 
ranks  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  took  an  active  to  the  French  Academy  from  his  prolific  pen, 
part  in  the  discussion  and  labors  which  ensued  and  many  occasional  publications,  all  exhib- 
upon  the  transformation  of  the  government  itinghis  peculiarly  finished  and  classic  style, 
into  a  constitutional  monarchy,  was  a  mem-  He  had  been  long  engaged  upon  an  elaborate 
her  of  the  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  "  History  of  Gregory  VII.,"  which  vas  about 
charter,  and  succeeded  in  incorporating  into  it  ready  for  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
some  of  its  best  featnres.  He  was  not  long  in  VIRGINIA.  The  bill  for  the  admission  of 
the  Chamber,  for  in  1881  Louis  Philippe  ap-  Virginia  into  the  Union  having  become  a  law 
pointed  him  a  member  of  the  Royal  Council  on  the  26th  of  January,  on  the  following  day  a 
of  Public  Instruction,  end  in  1832  vice-prosi-  military  order  was  issued  by  General  Canby 
dent  of  that  Council.  In  the  same  year  he  transferring  the  government  of  the  State  to 
was  made  a  peer  of  France,  and  soon  after  the  civil  authorities,  and  Governor  Walker 
elected  perpetual  secretary  of  the  French  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  assembling  of 
Academy.  His  action  in  the  Council  was  con-  the  Legislature  on  .the  8th  of  February.  The 
sistent  with  his  avowed  opinions  in  regard  to  Legislature  then  convened,  and  continued  in 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  brought  him  session  until  July  11th.  The  Governor  rec- 
once  or  twice  into  collision  with  the  ministry,  ommended  that  the  Immediate  attention  of 
In  the  Soult  Cabinet  of  May,  1839,  he  was  the  Legislature  should  be  directed  to  filling  the 
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various  city,  town,  and  county  offices,  to  the  the  changed  condition  ofaffftirs,'witb  a  proiii|ititiide, 

organization  of  the  militia  and  of  the  judiciary,  a  wiadom,  and  moderation,  worthy  of  all  r)»«c    In 

««Ti  *^  ♦!>«  i^»:<^ia4-;»n  »A^«,;»^^  i.«.  ♦>»«  «^«/:  obedience  to  law,  in  the  maintenance  oi  order  and 

and  to  the  legislation  required  by  the  condi-  t^^  performance  of  all  the  dutiea  appertaining  to 

tion  of  the  penitentiary,  and  the  necessity  of  good  dtizenahip,  the  neople  <rf  Vimuia  challenge 

an  asylum  for  insane  colored  citizens.     With  comparison  witn  any  Stete  in  the  Union.    Every- 

reference  to  the  first  suggestion,  on  act  was  where  within  the  broad  limits  of  the  Commonwealtii 

pwsed  providing  that  oiScers  ander  the  pro-  lir,^^X^,'f^%U^  ^'n^^'^^ 

Visional  government  should  continue  m  office  terrible  ordeal  of  a  foi^  years'  baptism  of  blood, 

until  their  successors  were  chosen  under  the  stripned  of  every  thing  save  inoomiptible  honor,  the 

constitution,    and    that  their   acts  previously  people  of  this  commonwealth  have  again  resnmed 

done  should  be  valid.     For  the  purpose  of  re-  ^^^^  place  in  the  TJnion  of  their  fathen.  with 


/%...*«,.{•:«»  ♦!>«>  4,^/7{^:o,.^  *u«.  Cf„/1  „f««  Ai^A^A  purpose  and  fixed  determination  to  fulnl  ail  the  ob- 
organizmg  the  judiciary,  the  State  was  divided  figaiions  of  American  dtizens.  More  c«nnot  be  i^ 
into  82  districts,  for  each  of  which  a  county  quired  of  them— less  they  will  not  perfoim. 
judge  was  to  be  elected  and  a  city  judge  was  m,  is  />  xv  oi.  a  x  i 
provided.  There  are  five  judges  of  the  Supreme  ^he  finances  of  the  State  ?re  not  in  a  pros- 
Court  of  Appeals,  whose  ter^  of  office  is  twelve  P^^^"?  condition.  Not  only  is  the  St^e  debt 
years,  and  sixteen  jndges  of  the  Circuit  Cour^  J^'^y  ^^^-.^f '  ^«*  ^^'^  ^J^^'S?^.  ^^^^t^'^^^f  ,^f ' 
who  hold  office  for  ei|ht  years,  while  the  tenn  }l^^^  P«^^  ^  '^  ^^^''^^^:  ??^V!  *""^^^,.t^ 
of  office  of  the  county  and  city  judges  is  three  the  increase^  expenses  incident  to  the  pecnluir 
years.  All  the  judges  of  the  State  are  chosen  condition  of  afiairs  m  the  State,  the  admmis- 
by  a  concurrent  vote  of  the  two  branches  of  tjation  of  the  government  by  military  author- 
the  Legislature.  By  the  election  law  passed  at  ^*^'  ^^  the  partial  faUure  to  collect  the  pnbhc 
this  session,  general  elections  are  provided  for  i;!T^^»;,  ^^f  recognized  liabilities  of  the 
each  year,  on  the  fourth  Thursday  in  May,  for  f  f « ,^"  *^^^  1«*  ^^^  «^  Jannary,  1871,  were  as 
township  and  city  officers,  and  on  the  first  *<^^^<^^s- 

Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November  ^^^  ^tniM^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  "^*  ^"^^  $31 088  ua  o 

for  State  officers  and  members  of  Congress.   A  interest diie and liiipaidthci^n .*!.'.. *..'*.'.'!     5^312,16043 

tax  law  was  passed,  providing  for  a  levy  of  50  I>«ht  issued  and  tliat  may  be  issued  under 

cents  on  the  $100,  on  re  J  estate,  raflway  ^.IS^'JlS^^li'!^.'^^^..'^.    Xfmjno^ 

tracks,  canal-beds  (one-nfbn  to  go  for  the  pur-    interest  due  and  unpaid  thereon S,01MOR  &9 

poses  of  free  schools),  and  on  personal  proper-  ?«,*>^  ^n  old  James  Kiyer  Company  stock.. .         ^000  oo 

^wo^a  ^x  AM.  c«  ov.  *vv/  o;,  M»^^x  v«  |^i  avuoM.  j/i  w^/c*       Interest  dus  sud  unpaid  thereon 19,800  00 

ty,  while  a  poll-tax  is  levied  for  school  pur-  Debt  on  James  Rlyer  and  Kanawba  Com- 

poses  on  all  males  over  21  years  of  age.  There    ^  pany  bonds sol,i»9T 

kre  also  taxes  on  incomes,  the  earnings  of  rail-    Interest  due  and  unpaid  thereon ^^^«»" 

road,  canal,  and  express  companies,  licenses  for  Amount  of  principal  and  Interest  on  the  let 

merchants,  pedlers,  dealers,  etc.,  and  adminis-       o'  Janna^,  I67f t«T^90,8«  98 

trations,  deeds,  and  suits  at  law.    A  plan  was  The  assets  and  Becorities  owned  by  the  State 

proposed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Edu-  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1870,  with  the  balance 

cation  for  the  organization  of  free  schools  in  in  treasury   added    to  the   amonnts  of  the 

the  State,  which  provided   for  a  Board  of  bonds,  held  by  the  State,  of  sundry  railroad 

Education,  to  consist  of  the  Governor,  State  companies,  were  in  the  aggregate  $33,963,276. 

Superintendent,  and  Attorney- General ;   also  Of  the  various  stocks,  bonds,  and  daims^  some 

for  county  superintendents  and  district  trustees,  are  at  par,  some  are  much  below  par,  bat  oon- 

Schools  are  to  be  kept  in  each  district  at  least  stantly  improving  in  value,  while  others  are 

five  months  in  the  year;  separate  schools,  under  worthless.    Of  these  assets  $2,612,776  are  re- 

the  same  regulations,  to  be  provided  for  white  garded  as  equal  to  or  more  valuable  than  State 

and  colored  children.    One  half  of  the  cost  of  bonds.   It  is  tiiought  that  in  a  few  years  other 

instruction  is  to  be  defrayed  by  the  State,  the  assets  to  the  amount  of  $10,048,267  will  be 

other  half  by  the  county,  and  the  other  school  available  for  the  redemption  of  the  State  debt, 

expenses  by  the  district.    Normal  schools  are  while  the  sum  of  $21,802,233.62  ^Ms  not  now, 

to  be  established  as  soon  as  practicable.    By  and  probably  never  .will   become,  of  much 

acts  passed  at  this  session  the  following  rail-  value  to  the  State.''    In  addition  to  this  large 

road  companies  were  incorporated :  Fredericks-  amount,  the  State  has  lost,  abandoned,  or  sur- 

burg  and  Northern  Neck,  Rappahannock  and  rendered,  $9,789,092. 

Potomac  River,  and  the  Atlantic,  Ohio,  and  According  to  the  tul-talorem  system  of  tax- 
Mississippi,  under  which  name  were  consoli-  ation  adopted  by  the  constitution,  the  Gov- 
dated  the  Norfolk  ^d  Petersburg,  the  South-  emor  estimates  Uie  whole  actual  value  of  prop- 
side,  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  the  Yir-  erty,  real  and  personal,  in  l^e  Commonwealth 
ginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  Companies.  at  $728,115,589.    This  sum,  at  the  rate  of  40 

The  Legislature  assembled  again  on  the  Ist  cents  on  $100 — ^the  rate  established  by  the 

of  October,  and  was  in  session  at  the  close  of  Legislature  in  ld66-'67,  and  which  has  since 

the  year.                              .  been  continued  —  will    pcoduce  $892,462.35, 

In  referring  to  the  hopeful  condition  of  the  which,  increased  by  $471,798.18  received  from 

affairs  of  the  State,  Governor  Walker,  in  his  interest-paying  securities  held  by  the  State, 

message,  says:  and  other  taxes  and  licenses,  will  amount  to 

Our  pooplo  ovefywhei^  are  adapting  thomselves  to  $1,364,255.53,  or  more  than  the  sum  total  of 
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the  annual  liabilities.    In  March,  1870,  Gov-  countiea  to  present  candidates  for  every  office  to  bo 

ernor  Walker  recommended  the  reorganization  fiUedat  the  approaching  elections,  to  bo  supported  by 

of  the  State  debt  by  fonding  all  the  liabUities,  '^1,''^17X:^1^^^'^^^^^  i,  each  town, 
except  the  sterlmg  debt,  mcludmg  prmcipai  ship  and  ward  to  send  delegates  to  a  county  and  city 
and  interest,  matured  and  mataring,  to  Jan-  convention  to  nominate  candidates  in  each  county 
nary  1,  1871,  into  the  uniform  class  of  new  and  city,  and  that  the  county  and  city  conventions 
bonds  bearing  that  date,  and  to  run  from  ten  to  appoint  delegates  to  a,  convention  for  the  congres- 
y^.  X  "'°"**"o  2^"^  **«^^.*»"'-  •  xi.  ex  A  'i.!-  sional  distnot  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  Congress 
thirty  years,  at  the  option  of  the  btate,  with  ^  ^^  supported  by  the  Conservative  party  of  its  dis- 
interest payable  semi-annually  in  New-Tork  trict. 

City ;  the  new  issue  to  be  coupon  bonds  re-  xhe  "  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the 

ceivable  for  all  debts  and  demands  due  the  state  of  Virginia,"  appointed  by  this  confer- 

State.    In  December  he  reviews  the  various  ence,  published  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 

plans  suggested  as  a  solution  of  the  financial  State,  on  the  4th  of  August,  recommending  a 

problem,  and  maintains  that  "  there  is  but  one  state  policy  in  the  coming  canvass.  It  was  also 

sovereign  remedy  for  the  evil  which  afflicts  recommended  that   suitable   nominations  be 

US,  and  that  remedy  is  a  strict  fulfilment  of  our  made  for  the  representatives  of  the  State  in 

solemn  obligations.'*    For  the  purpose  of  ap-  Congress,  so  that  the  "  favorable  regard  of 

portioning   the   debt   between  Virginia  and  Congress  may  be  asked  to  the  relief  of  the 

West  Virginia,  it  was  recommended  that  the  South  by  a  more  just  and  equitable  distribu- 

question  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  each  State  tion  of  the  national  currency ;  the  relief  of  the 

to  select  one  disinterested  arbitrator,  and  the  great  staple,  tobacco,  from   ruinous  specific 

two  thus  selected  to  choose  a  third,  whose  de-  taxation  and  those  galling  and  oppressive  re- 

cision  shall    be  final  and   binding   on  both  strictions  which  depress  and  deter  the  fair 

States.                    TT.    .  .     1.                     ;i  •  dealer,  while  they  tempt  tlie  unfair  to  fraudu- 

The  people  of  Virginia  have  accepted  m  le^t  evasion;    money  appropriations  for  the 

good  faith  the  results  of  congressional  recon-  internal  improvements  of  the  State,  bringmg 

struction,  and  during  the  present  year  both  them  in  connection  with  the  great  transcon- 

political  parties  have  been  reorganized  in  har-  tinental  lines  of  communication,  and  an  equal 

mony  with  the  new  condition  of  affairs.  Early  gi^are  in  all  the  benefits  of  general  legislation 

in  July  a  conference  of  the  conservative  mem-  for  the  Union."     Comparing  the  prosperous 

hers  of  the  Legislature  was  held,  to  consider  aspect  of  affairs  in  Virginia  with  the  less 

measures  for  the  organization  of  the  Conser-  orderly  condition  in  some  of  the  other  South- 

vative  party  of  the  State.    The  committee,  to  ern  States,  the  committee  say : 

vrhoni  was  referred  the  question  pf  organiza-  ^^  j^  inseparable,  perhaps,  ftom  the  human  dlspo- 

tion,  having  decided  that  it  was  "inexpedient  »ition  to  overrate  the  evUs  of  the  present,  which  are 

and  unnecessary  to  call  a  convention,  in  view  Fcnsible  and  felt,  compared  with  those  which  are 

of  the  fact  that  there  were  no  State  offices  to  past,  and  of  which  the  memory  has  become  obscured, 

be  filled  at  the  next  election,"  made  a  report,  No  revolution  however  8iu»e8Bfhl,6vw 

"  .   .       .V\r  11      •          ^           ^ji^4.i z  It  the  unmixed  good  which,  m  the  ardor  of  nope,  it 

contammg  the  following  recommendations :  ^„  exjjeoted  to  achieve.    The  triumph  of  Conser- 

_-              .^,             J.      .  .      xv  *  •*  •      *  i.1-      4.  '^'atism  in  Virginia  is  no  exception  to  the  general  hiw. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  the  ut-  j^  has  not,  in  some  unexplwned  way,  relieved  the 

inost  importoncc  that  the  Conservative  party  of  Vir-  p^^  j^  ^^^  ^he  pressure  of  debt,  nor  repaired  as  by 

ginla  should  be  thoroughly  reorganized  for  thp  ap-  iniiidf^  the  dosolkUons  of  war.    It  has  not,  unaided, 

preaching  fall   election.     They,  therefore,  recom-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  raibx)ad8  and  canals,  nor  developed  the 

"?°l't :**..  .^  *„.«*^_*i,,-.  ^.rr.y..^  y.^  Ili^den  wealth  of  the  field,  the  forest,  and  the  mine. 


seven  members  from  the  city  of  Richmond,  who    resToretion k'^vrflaw^inl^^^^  pUoe  oniTesponsibio 
BhaU  be  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Con-    military  power :  the  pure  and  equal  administration 


reign 
Maws 

stitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  utive1Sefy'eieeted7in''a                   autonomy  of  a 

2.  That  the  organaation  of  the  Conservative  party  gelf-goveming  people.    Were  incentives  wantmg  to 

mamtained  dunnj  the  last  gabematonal  canvass  be  y^^^  ^^^^  advantages  at  their  proper  worth,  we  need 

revived,  and  perfected  upon  the  basis  of  the  plan  ^^^y  ^^^vey  the  condition  of  those  unhappy  States 

adopted  by  the  convention  held  in  the  city  of  Rich-  ^^ich,  in  their  struggles  with  redioalism,  We  been 

mond  on  the  18th  of  pecember,  1867,  except  as  here-  i^^  fortunate  in  thawing  off  the  incubus  of  that 

in  otherwise  indicated,  and  to  that  end  that  the  conn-  3  ^^  truculent  domiiitlon. 

ty  and  cay  superintendents  of  that  canvass,  or  such  ^ 

others  as  mav  have  been  substituted  for  them,  call  For  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the  Repnb- 

meotings  of  the  Conservative  party  of  theu-  respec-  jican  party  of  Virginia,  the  Republicans  of  the 

rr^:riV.'S',t  rCnXlTe'Ll  SThotT^^  ^fy^  a  convention  at  Richmond  on  the 

designate,  for  the  appointment  of  county  and  dis-  20th  of  beptember.     A  large  number  of  col- 

trict  superintendents,  and  to  adopt  idl  measures  ne-  ored  delegates  were  members  of  the  body, 

oessary  for  the  perfect  organisation  of  the  party  and  The  committee  on  party  organization  reoom- 

to  contribute  to  its  efficiency  and  success :  and  where  tended  the  formation  of  a  State  Central  Oom- 

thero  are  no  county  or  city  superintendents  these  ^-..^^   ^^««:„*:««   ^p  ♦«.^«+«^  «„«  ^^^\.^^ 

meetings  may  be  called  by  any  Conservative  voters.  ^aittee   consistmg  of  twenty-five  members-- 

8.  That  it  is  recommended  to  the  people  of  suoh  three  from   each  congressional  district,  and 
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one  for  the  State  at  largo ;  one  at  large  and  ing  this  hnlf-wa^  house,  and  leAvinff  its  timorous  in- 
one  from  each  congressional  district   to  be  ™^®»  *o  in«ke  the  samie  open  fight  which  fallfl  to 

chosen  by  the  convention.      The  committee  S^'tu'i*  «i,n^  fi,^  y^m^A  i*.^«-  «^  .  ^.  • 

«,—  -^^^  ji"^  1             •  i.  J       •*!.         rt  S»  liiftt  While  the  hamed  leaders  of  seoession  are 

was  accordmgly  appointed,  with  ex-Governor  announcing  the  failure  of  republican  government 

Wells  as  chairman.     The  following  series  of  and  the  inevitablenesBofmonarchy  or  imperialism  as 

resolutions  was  nnanimoasly  adopted  as  the  its  suocesaor,  our  faith,  on  the  oontru7,]a  strengthen - 

platform  of  the  Republican  party  in  Virginia:  f^  ^^  oonilrmed  in  our  republican  goyemment  by 

*                                 f^               ^       ''              o  late  events ;  our  sympathy  stmiulated  m  behalf  of 


ijeuorai  Assemoiy  tnat  we  nave  no  cnanoe  ox  sccunu^ 
^         the  fhiits  of  our  new  constitution ;  nor  the  mca.4ures 

I^ThatThe  pledge  then  given,  of  support  to  the    l^L^^il'l'^HHt®^  ^iT  *^®  P^^'Pll*  5?^^ «»  ^«  f^*^  ^^ 
policy  of  Cong?es8  \nd  the  Adm  nistratUn  of  Gen-    f^^nstoite  at  the  pol>  a  .strength  that  eennot  be  con- 

Snd  Onmt,  h^  been  iustifled  by  the  great  achieve-    Jf '"'\!*^'  ^^  *  §^t^»«^  ""'1^*'*  ™-'*'  ^"^^  "^r  ^**f ' 
mcnto  of  these  branclies  of  the  ^ oveFnment  in  the    K®  obeyed;  anH  hence  that  we  invoke  ourfnenda 


the  randing 

the  army  and 

the  ffrowth  ol 

and  the  realization  of  the  blessings  of  self-govern:  ?r/'^«w?«^-!,S?;i^Jir'lT  "°°"r^"S'''!S'^23 

ment  under  the  auspices  of  the  iSrgosi  liberty,  and  SL?S^i'\??'^*''''      ■''}'  ^^®  ■''  far  charscttoxed 

the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  la^  ^'  S'k!1%P"p^**SiP''"^°'"'  V^^}^  ""  w^Ues 

8.  that  (n  the  enjojTnent  of  those  fruits  of  the  na.  ^^?"tK^PHJ^°*??.  ^^'^  "^^J^^^^ofT^^^ 
tlonal  Administration,  we  feel  it  a  pleasure^  as  weU  .J}'  JE5'!  ^^'^  Republican  party  of  this  State  respect- 
as  a  duty,  to  recognize  and  daun  them  as  tie  result  ^""y.  «^d  earnestly  asks  Congress  for  such  legisUti.m 
of  Repul^lioan  m^ures  and  Eepublican  counsels.  "  will  secure  to  the  people  of  this  State  the  beneficent 

and  co^nmend  them  to  the  people  Ss  thebest  pi?^fs  S!^  t?^»  ?f  j^^t^^r'^  ^i'T^  v"^  f?"*^*^ 

of  the  wisdom  and  prudence  with  which  our  nation-  S^^J^t^?^?"?!*?  amendment  of  the  bankrupt  laws  of 

alaffaira  are  conducted  by  the  Executive  and  Con-  M"rol»p"4e%Tk^^^^^^^ 

4,  That,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  heretofore  S?^™rA^.1^:"/J^LT;\^^^^^^ 


special  interest  in  our  system  of  common  schools  Sm^%iV.« 

does  Dot  allow  u»  on  thi.,  occasion  to  withhold  fiom  Hi!  S  Justice  to  all  men,  hannony  atnong  .B 

'he  encounurement 
impartial  adminia- 

people  to  lo^^  *^  ""''  ««-«^«  «<v'^i  i.r»M«u  vx  vuv  i»wB,  wv  ua>«ivpiuunt  of  our  Stata  re- 
Bepublican  ascendency,  as  the 

xuri^pTucSpy?fzjSuyro'n';o'?  S'lbSSSrir^S^''"'^ 

its  chief  aims  these  states  one  ffreai  nation,  are  the  cardinal  pnn- 

6.  That  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  facility  with  fiplefs  of  the  Republican  party,  and  upon  these  rather 

which  our  whilom  trus  RepMmm  in  office  have  for-  ^"f"  "^°  *.*"(^  ®^  J*^  o*"  ^"^^"S^  ^^  challenge  the 

gotten  and  abjured  their  pledges  to  General  Grant  ^o^^o^dIo  nvalnca  ol  all  men  and  all  parties, 

^^i^Z'^i^XTt^r^^^^  ^  At  the  election  held  in  Kpveml^er,  three 

professions^  and  of  their  falsity,  enhances  our  wish  xtepubhcan  and  five  Democratic  Congressmen 

and  determination  to  show  by  the  results  of  our  clec>  were  chosen.    The  total  vote  cast  was  166,559, 

tlons  this  fall  that  the  bulk  of  our  people  have  been  and  the  Democratic  majority  2,289. 

SJ'l^n'dim^it       ^"°®  ""^  deception,  and  are  swift  xhe  fluit  between  Vir^nia  and  West  Virginia 

6.  That  the  contrivance,  through  means  of  a  third  coi^ceming  the  jarisdiction  over  the  conntics 

party,  termed  '<  Conservative,'*^  to  evade  the  issues  of  Berkeley  end  Jefferson,  which  had  been 

between  the  pp-eat  national  parties— Republican  and  pending  for    seyeral   years  .in  the  Supreme 


of  a  irank  and  honorable  foe.  Durmg  the  war  the  question  of  annexation  to 

7.  That  no  disguise  nor  pretext  can  avail  to  save  "West  Virginia  was  sabmitted  to  the  people  of 

this  third  party,  so  far  as  it  affects  opposition  to  these  connties,  who  decided  in  favor  thereof. 

Se'mtSSiTrtr^\ch°SoSe'^nS?^rt*p!  t?.rjjr„^W  '*'"'^S'"IL!LT"V^' 

position,  bo  that,ln  respect  to  all  national  issues,  a£d  transaction,  on  the  gromid  of  alleged  fraud  m 

all  national  elections,  the  Conservative  party  means  the  election,  and  the  action  was  finally  decided 

nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  Democratic  party,  by  the  dismissal  of  the  complaint, 

unless,  indeed,  this  organization  be  a  convenient  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  civil  power  in 

house  of  refuge  for  time-servers,  whose  expectation  xv .  Cf «f^   „„  «^«:f;„«  «,^wv*««*  <k.».^  v^*— ^,s« 

may  bo  to  go  Sver  to  that  one  of  the  two  parties  that  J^'®  ^^^^l  ^^  exciting  contest  arose  between 

shall  prove  to  bo  the  stronger,  so  that  for  the  present  ^€orge  Coaboon  ana  JoL.  JK..  iLllyson  concemmg 

these  two  parties  have  an  equal  interest  in  demolish-  the  possession  of  the  office  of  Mayor  of  the 
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city  of  Kichmond,  which  attracted  much  atton-  as  may  be  ncoossary  for  the  transaction  of  basiness. 

tion,  not  only  in  the  State,  but  throughout  the  J^®  officer  of  the  guard  will  be  instructed  that  his 

/t/^ni^f  1.V    Af    io*/»A      Ti»^   t<  irnoT>i;n/.    A  «f  "  or.  autiea  are  Bimply  to  Bee  that  the  property  of  the  city 

country   at  large.     The      Enabhng  Act,     so  is  guarded,  that^free  ingress  and  egress  a?e  secured  tb 

called,  besides  providing  for  the  holding  over  all  persons  having  business  in  the  building,  and  that 

of   officers  appointed  under  the  provisional  the  occupants  are  not  ejected  by  force  from  their 

government,  contained  other  sections.   In  pur-  P""®*®^*  possession. 

suance  of  which  provisions,  Governor  Walker     JlSoi*£vol^d"^%heTn^^ 

on  the  15th  of  March  appointed  members  of  ukeVpurel^w^  pwcaXS  a^ainstVn/a^te'of^dis- 

the  city  council  for  the  different  wards  of  order  or  violence,  and  until  the  question  at  issue  can 

Hichmond,  who  subsequently  assembled,  and,  be  brougbt  to  a  judicial  determination. 

according  to  the  said  law,  chose  Mr.  Ellyson  x-r. w  aJS7^?3S v^i?^;  i^  •  n  v 

mayor,  imd  proceeded  to  appoint  a  chief  of  ^DWABD  CAl^BY,  Bvt.  Miy.-Gen.  commandmg. 

police  and  other  officers  of  the  police  force.        Upon  the  receipt  of  this  note  Mayor  Ellyson 

Mayor  Chahoon,  who  had  been  appointed  by  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  his  police  force, 

General  Schofield,  in  1868,  under  the  recon-  and  the  city  was  thus  left  with  the  military  to 

strnction  acts,  with  his  subordinates,  refused  preserve  the  peace,  and  two  claimants  to' the 

to  deliver  up  their  offices  to  the  newly-elected  Mayoralty,  the  one  exercising  his  ftmctions  at 

officials,  regarding  their  election  as  illegal  on  the  old  Market  Hall,  and  the  other  at  the  City 

the  ground  that  the  sections  of  the  Enabling  Hall.   General  Oanby's  note  was  forwarded  by 

Act  were  unconstitutional,  and  claimed  that  Mr.  Ellyson  to  the  Governor,  who,  on  the  fol- 

they  had  a  right  to  hold  over,  under  the  general  lowing  day,  addressed  the  general  as  follows : 
provisions  of  the  act,  until  there  should  be  an  Coioionwkalth  of  ViBonriA    ) 

election  by  the  people.    It  was  asserted,  on  the  Executive  Depabtment,  '  >• 

other  hand,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Ellyson,  that  the  Riomioiro,  Va.,  March  19, 1870. ) 

act  was  constitutional ;  that  Mr.  Chahoon,  being  M^;^Oenma  Canby,  eommandtng,  etc. 

the  appointee  of  the  military  power,  had  nS  J^,  f {^  '^,  ^^^^r/^Z  JSL^o^?o'^! 

title  to  tne  omce  after  the  readmission  of  the  mand  has  been  interposed  to  prevent  the  mayor  of 

State;    and,   furthermore,   that  Chahoon,  by  this  city,  elected,  qualified,  and  acting  under  the 

holding  the  office  of  United  States   commis-  la^s  of  the  State,  from  the  proper  discharge  of  his 

sioner,  was  disqualified  from  holding  the  office  ^«Hl*'  *°^  '^^^  *^®  seeming  intention  of  enabUng 

^f  «.«lr^»  v«.  ♦!?«  a*«*/.  /.r>« -♦:♦«+ :,x«     tt..««  v:-  another  person,  a  mere  pretender  to  that  office,  to 

of  mayor  by  tfie  State  constitution.    Upon  his  discharge  the  '^current  business"  of  the  office.    As 

election,  Mr.  Ellyson  requested  a  surrender  of  there  has  been  no  request  by  the  Lecislaturo  or  any 

the  office  of  Mr.  Chahoon,  who  declined.     On  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  State  ror  military  aia, 

the  same  day  Mayor  Chahoon  addressed  a  let-  I  cannot  understand  how  or  why  the  military  forces 

tor  to  Governor  Walker,  e^r^ing  apprehen-  ^Le^or  wh?1hf  ^4°offlc^r%?*ritS  lul^ 

sions  that  a  serious  breach  or  the  peace  mi^ht  ehould  discriminate  agunst  a  recognized  civil  officer 

arise,  and  requesting  the  Governor  to  furnish  in  favor  of  one  not  recognized  as  an  officer  by  the 

him  with  such  force  as  would  preserve  order  laws  or  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State. 

untU  the  courts  should  decide  upon  the  question  ,  ^  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  I  ask  by  what 

at>sue  between  Mr.  Ellyson  a^  himsk    To  ^^r^^^emy^"^^^^ 

this  request  the  Governor  replied  that  he  could  g.  C.  wALKEB,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
not  recognize  him  as  mayor,  and  added  that       ^   ,.        -,    j.    ^^    n  ^         i^-iv 

he  could  "  perceive  no  reason  for  a  breach  of        ^?  ^}^  ^^Pj^  *?  ^^®  ^^o^emor.  General  Canby 

the  peace,  nor  how  it  can  occur  except  through  ^^®^  *^®  foUowmg  language : 
your  act  and  approval."     The  request  was      J  ^^^  »<**  discriminated  in  favor  or  agwnst  either 

«^/./v»<i;«i^iv  waPiioo.^      TLfi.  iriiva/xn   -rit^r^^  \^r.i^r»  <>"  t^o  coutcstants  in  this  case.    The  leiral  questions 

accordingly  refused,     Mr.  Ellyson,  upon  being  involved  in  this  controversy  are  prope?  subjects  for 

refused  possession  of  the  office  by  Mr.  Chahoon,  judidal  determination  by  the  civil  courts,  and  the 

immediately  began    to    swear  in  upward  of  action  taken  by  me  has  no  other  obiect  than  to  aid  in 

two  hundred  policemen,  and  proceeded  to  take  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  tne  city  until  that 

possesion  of  the  publio  bujdings     He  snc-  trJJStke&ti^fttr^'n.fS^u'Je^o^ 
ceeded  in  occupying  the  City  Hall  and  the  other        T^e  warrant  for  that  action  is  the  instructions  of 

buildings,  except  two  or  throe  station-houses,  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 

in  one  of  which  Mayor  Chahoon,  supported  by  of  War  to  district  department  commanders,  and 

about  thirty  of  his  police,  was  besieged.     On  t^®  precedents  established  heretofore,  taken  under 

the  foDowing  day  itLyor  Chahoon  applied  to  *7.:tr'of°'wr^T£;Srta?ASyTJf^'KnSJ 

General    Canby    for    assistance,    which    was  to  cite  to  your  Excellency.    These  instructions  are 

granted,  and  the  foUowing  note  was  addressed  substantiauy  that,  until  the  leffid  questions  involved 

by  General  Canby  to  Mr.  Ellyson :  ia  any  controversy  of  this  kind  are  solved,  there  oan 

be  no  action  by  the  military  except  by  such  inter- 

HE^i^UABrraBS  Dkfaxtmbst  of  VraoiNiA, )  position  between  the. contesting  parties  as  may  bo 

BioBacozm,  Va.,  MarcA  18, 1870.  J  necessary  to  prevent  breaches  of  tne  peace  and  nos- 

Jfr,  K  K,  EUy$on^  JEUekmond^  Fa.  tile  collisions  between  citizens,  and  to  the  end  that 

Sib  :  I  will  send,  at  two  o^ clock  to^ay,  a  commis-  in  sxlj  event  the  peace  may  be  preserved. 
SLoned  officer  and  ten  men  to  the  Old  Market  Hall,  as        I  think  it  proper  to  add  to  tnis  that  from  several 

a  guard  for  the  building  and  the  other  public  property  conferences  witn  Mr.  EUyson  and  one  with  Mr.  Cha- 

that  may  be  there,  and  shall  request  Mr.  Chahoon  to  hoon,  1  had  reason  to  infer  that  this  action  would 

send  away  all  the  police  force  and  other  persons  that  be  concurred  in  by  both,  and  that  both  would  abstain 

may  be  there,  except  such  messengers,  dcrks,  etc.,  from  action  of  foroe  that  would  be  likely  to  produce 
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a  hostile  coUUion.  until  the  couru  could  eettlo  the  deprecating  the  results  that  had  followed  from 

queations  involved  in  the  controveray.  their  contest,  in  the  non-payment  of  the  police, 

Meanwhile  Ohahoon  had  applied  to  Judge  the  school-teachers,  lahorers  on  the  streets, 

Underwood,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  etc.,  and  proposing  that  they  should  both  ceaM 

for  an  injunction  against  EUyson,  and  on  the  to  exercise  the  duties  of  mayor,  and  leave  the 

18th  of  March  obtained  an  order  to  show  recorder  or  senior  alderman  to  actasthongh 

cause,  on  the  28d,  why  an  iigunction  should  there  were  a  vacancy  in  the  mayor's  office. 

not  issue.  Ellyson  claimed,  among  other  things.  This  proposition  Mr.  EUyson  declined,  but  sub* 

in  opposition  to  the  motion,  that  the  United  mitted  the  following: 

States  Courts  had  no  Jurisdiction  of  the  case;  Participating  in  your  desire  for  a  speedy  settlement 

that,  if  they  had,  there  was  a  complete  remedy  of  the  matters  in  oontroverav.  I  propose  the  foUoir- 

atlaw,  and  no  injunction  could  issue,  and  that  ing:  T^t  we  bring  before  a  ifellbencE  of  the  Siipreme 

1.1a  ^^r.  ^l^n+i^;^  ^aa  l.««l       Ti,^  «.^,«o«f  Courtof  Appeal_8  of  Virgmia  (whwh  mcct.  to-mor- 


his  own  election  was  legal.     The  argumen^    j^^)  ^y  ^gf,  of  j^,^^^  £f^nu\ued  out  by- «  pereon 


Ellison  daimed^iThavTbeen^  ^'^t^''.  ^i^^***'  I **°^^  ^^*^-  v^*!*.^  a^^  T"^/*?" 

•'^7"  .."    ,      i,v  ««*»c  i/wA*  w*«viiw«  "'^'^  ""  technical  questions,  and  ask  the  judgment  of  the 

constitutional,  and  that  Chaboon,  as  the  de  court  on  the  main  issue.    If  the  eourt  decides  the 

faeto  if  not  the  de  jure  mayor,  could  not  be  law  to  be  unconstitutional  I  will  at  onee  withdraw 

removed  by    the    proceedings    instituted  by  idlclaims  to  the  office  of  mayor,  and  cease  to  exercise 

Ellyson.     In  closing  his  opinion,  the  judge  j**  ^'f'^^'    "  the  court  declares  the  Uw  constitu- 

J'  ,                            o             r          J           J     o  tional,  you  are  to  dismiss  all  proceedmgs  m  the  Cir- 

^^J^ '  cuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  give  up  all 

On  the  subject  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  I  claims  to  the  office. 

have  onlv  time  now  to  sav  tnat  the  length  and  brcadtn, 

the  heigbt  and  depth^  of  equity  Jurisdiction,  as  exer-  Mr.  Chaboon  having  agreed  to  this  proposi- 

cUedby  the  greatest  judges  in  England,  was  so  great  tion,  Archibald  Dyer,  held  in  custody  by  order 

ryl°be'':S^of'l^,°''S/&nVaK^  of.Mr  EUyson,  and  John  Henry  Bell,  to- 

prudence  will  be  flUed  with  wonder  at  the  power  of  pnsoned    by    order    of   Mr.   Lhahoon,    were 

the  English  chancellors,  and  with  admiration  of  the  brought  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  writs 

wisdom  and  heneflcence  with  which  that  power  was  of  habeas  corpus,  and  the  question  of  the  con- 

ffenerally  exercised.    There  was  hardly  a  fraud  they  gtitutionality  of  the  enabling  act  was  elabo- 

iKey'^drtre^u'll.*'''^^'^''''"^^^^  rately  argued.  The  court  decided  those  seetio.s 

And  when  we  reflect  that  these  powers  of  the  of  the  act,  in  pursuance  of  which  Ellyson  hnd 

English  chancellors,  in  all  those  cases  m  which  a  law  been  elected,  constitutional.     The  Judges,  in 

of  the  United  States  is  involved,  have  been  conferred  their  opinion,  after  declaring  that  there  is 

upon  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  8t^^^  nothing   in    the  Constitution  of  the   United 

be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  court  has  authority  o^  1     "         i»  xv     Oi.  *         v  v    *t.         * 

sufficient  to  reach  the  necessities  of  this  case;  author-  States,  or  of  the  btat<>,  which   the  act  con- 

ity  sufficient  to  protect  from  wrong  and  outr^c  every  travenes,  say : 


shall  no  longer  assume  to  perform  the  functions  of  S-i.«  »».  «;im«4^fA^  f^  *A««M.^nfo«i*An  i*%  rr>r,nT<nmm  «.^ 

mayor  of  this^city  under  color  of  a  void  andunconsti-  ?!**?  JX  .dvi^^d^S  a  ^S^iftf^^S^^ 

tutfonal  act.  Thit  defendant  Euker  and  his  associates  ^Zl  ^l^A  w^  not  v«?  J^S^H^t!?  n,^r^^!( 

of  the  fictitious  council  shaU  no  longer  play  theu-  ^^J^t).Znf^/^Lf^R^^u^r^^^^ 

frhif^c^otltS^s^h^^^^^^^^  ^^^^7^"t^^^^^^ 

?hU  ^^r,nr?v^1?wfi,f^^fJ    K^^^^^  «o°«  «  a  question  which%es  not  arise  in  this  cas^, 

i.^^f  H  of  i„>fi?i  nrSi^^^^                 I^^^JIa  w  ^e  haveWeavored  to  show  that  the  right  of  the 

?n??n  f1fA^lJ5S-n?u  wb^!  SinSini    '      ^^^  old  incumbeflts  to  continue  to  hold  offices  is  not 

Tn  M«  nZ?  tnH  wniSrnf  !Z^^^^iA.r.t  .f  fi,.  ^ade  ouc  of  thosc  oonditious.    It  msv  not,  however, 

TTnSJ  S.iii^u'^i  ^^fL^%  President  of  the  ^^  ^^^  ^f    j^^^  ^o  say  that  we  regard  Vinfinia  as  one 

Umted  States-"  Za  w  hMspeaoe.'^  ^^  ^^^  sovereign  States  of  the  Union,  an^  as  the  c<v. 

After  the  decision  was  rendered,  the  counsel  f^^^u'^^J^V^^'^S^ 

for  i^llyson  announced  that,  tor  the  purpose  of  We  have  delivered  a  very  long  opinion  in  these 

getting  the  question  before  the  Supreme  Court  oases,  not  because  we  have  had  anv  doubt  or  difficulty 

of  the  United  States  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  deciding  them,  but  because  of  the  great  importance 

they  should  advise  their  cUcnt  to  disobey  the  o^l^«  i^T^?i  involved^  the  ability  and  earnestness 

:«:m««+;^«    «i^    «,t.^,i    «««««*a^    *^   «««i«  *^  with  which  it  has  been  discussed,  and  the  excitemcni 

l?i?°i?V^°'.  ^^       r^  arrested,  to  apply  to  ^hich  it  has  produced.    If  our  decision  shall  have 

Chief- Justice  Chase  for  a  wnt  of  hadeas  corpus,  the  effect  of  settling  the  question  and  restoring  peace 

to  try  the  right  of  the  arrest.     Subsequently,  and  quiet  to  the  city  of  Kichmond,  we  will  rejoice  to 

a  motion  was  made  before  the  Chief  Justice  ^a^'«  ^^  ^  agency  in  bringing  about  so  desuable 

and  Justice  Nelson  to  dissolve  tlie  iiy unction,  "*  ^ 

but,  before  the  decision  of  this  motion,  an  agree-  In  obedience  to  this  decision,  Chaboon  sur- 

ment  was  made  by  the  parties,  by  which  the  rendered  the  office  of  mayor  to  Ellyson. 

question  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  following  table  is  given  the  Federal 

of  Appeals  of  the  State.    On  the  11  th  of  April  census  of  the  State,  by  counties,  for  the  years 

Kr.  Onahoon  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Ellyson,  1860  and  1870 : 
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The  Babjeot  of  irami^otion  has  reoeivod 
mach  attention,  and  &  Board  with  a  State 
Superintendent  has  been  organized.  This 
Board  has  sent  over  S20  agenU  to  Germanj, 
and  250  to  England,  to  assist  in  mailing  known 
the  resonrcSH  of  the  State  to  the  migrating 
classes  and  to  the  capitalists,  24,760  copies 
of  pamphlets  end  other  papers  have  been 
pahlished  in  German  and  English,  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  agents  for  oirculation. 
Within  three  months  preceding  June,  22  Ger- 
man and  IS  English  families,  some  of  which 
hronght  from  t5,000  to  $10,000,  Anmbering 
over  130  personji,  settled  in  the  State.  The 
payment  of  most  of  the  expenses  of  the  Board 
is  provided  for  by  reqniring  the  sellere  of 
land  to  immigrants  to  pay  five  per  cent.,  bj- 
way  of  commission  fees,  to  the  State  for  this 
purpose.  The  superintendent,  however,  re- 
ports that  he  has  incurred  expenses  on  aoconnt 
of  the  Board  to  the  amount  of  t3,S00,  to  meet 
which,  aa  well  as  other  expenses  accming,  he 
asked  an  appropriation  of  $7,860  from  the 
Legislature  at  its  first  session.  The  Legislature 
refosed  to  make  this  appropriation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Richmond  Board  of 
Trade,  held  in  October,  many  topics  having  an 
important  bearing  npon  the  oommerciol  inter- 
CBta  of  the  State  were  dlsousaed.  The  Commit- 
tee of  the  Board  on  Inland  Trade  report  the 
extension  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway, 
and  its  prospective  completion  to  the  Ohio 
Hirer,  as  having  already  given  a  healthy  im- 
petus to  bnsineas  with  the  remote  western 
counties  of  the  State,  as  well  as  with  those  of 
West  Virginia  contiguous.  "  Within  a  short 
lime  past,"  they  say,  "  arrangements  have  been 
perfectedtotransport  freights  through,  without 
change  of  cars,  to  Alexandria,  Baltimore,  Phil- 


adelphia, Now  York,  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago,  giving  throngh  bills  at  very  reduced 
rates.  This  arrangement  must  rcsalt  in  efibct- 
ing  direct  business  connections  with  the  great 
markets  of  the  West,  if  properly  appreciattxi 
and  sustMned  by  our  merchants." 

The  year  1870  will  long  bo  memorable  in 
the  history  of  Virginia  on  account  of  great 
destruction  of  life  and  property.  The  first  of 
the  disasters  was  the  falling  in  of  the  capitol 
at  Richmond  on  the  37th  ot  April,  It  paving 
been  announced  that  nt  11  o'clock  on  that  day 
the  Court  of  Appeals  wonld  render  their  deci- 
sion in  the  EUyson-Ohahoon  mnyoralty  case, 
which  had  excited  much  interest  in  the  com- 
munity, an  immense  number  of  people,  in- 
clading  many  ladies,  had  assembled  in  the 
oourt-room  in  the  second  story  of  the  capitol. 
Suddenly  the  heavily-laden  gallery  gave  way, 
and  fell  with  Its  great  weight  on  to  the  floor 
of  the  second  room,  which  broke  through,  and 
the  whole  mass  of  human  beings  a.ai  debris 
was  precipitated  into  the  hall  of  the  Ilouse  of 
Delegates  below.  Fortunately,  the  delegates  of 
this  body  had  not  yet  assembled.  The  greatest 
excitement  and  grief  pervaded  thecommnnity, 
and,  when  the  nnfortunate  victims  were  taken 
from  the  ruins,  it  was  ascertdned  that  about 
60  hod  been  killed,  and  npward  of  130  wounded. 
Meetings  of  the  citizens  were  promptly  held, 
and  measures  taken  for  the  speedy  relief  of  the 
enfierera. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  tho  valleys 
of  the  James  and  Shenandoah  were  visited 
by  a  sudden  and  destructive  freshet,  such  oa 
had  not  occurred  during  the  century.  In  less 
than  two  days  the  woter  in  tho  James  River 
rose  about  twenty-four  feet;  a  large  portion 
of  the  city  of  Richmond  was  flooded,  and  great 
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damage  was  done  to  property.  The  rise  in  the 
Shenandoah  River,  which  was  also  very  sud- 
den, is  reported  to  have  been  nearly  fifty  feet, 
or  twenty  feet  higher  than  during  the  great 
flood  of  18d2.  The  deetrnotion  of  property  in 
the  oounties  of  Rockingham,  Shenandoali,  Page, 
Warren,  Clarke,  and  Jefferson  was  very  great, 
including  the  entire  crops  of  com  and  hay,  with 
the  nnthreshed  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  and  oats, 
along  the  river-bottoms.  So  suddenly  did  the 
freshet  come  on  that  the  people  in  the  low- 
lands did  not  have  sufficient  warning  to  pre- 
serve their  property;  dwellings,  mills,  locks. 


bridges,  fences,  bams,  and  manufacturing 
establishments  were  swept  away,  and  hun- 
dreds of  laborers  were  deprived  of  employ- 
ment. The  loss  of  property  by  the  flood  is 
estimated  at  not  less  than  $5,000,000. 

Another  C4ilamity  that  may  be  mentioned 
here  was  the  burning  of  the  Spottswood  Hotel 
in  Richmond,  on  the  morning  of  December 
25th,  the  flames  having  been  first  discovered 
about  2  oVlock,  when  most  of  the  inmates 
were  asleep.  Eight  lives  were  lost,  and  many 
persons  were  injured,  while  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty was  about  $300,000. 


W 

WELCH,  Rev.  Babtholohew  Trow,  D.  D.,  for  the  most  lucid  expression  of  his  grand  ideas, 
a  Baptist  clergyman  of  extraordinary  eloquence  But,  with  the  delivery  of  the  sermon,  the  or- 
and  earnestness,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sep-  der,  the  thought,  and  the  words  were  lost,  ex- 
tember  24,  1794;  died  at  Newtonville,  near  cept  in  the  memory  and  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
Albany,  December  0,  1870.  He  was  of  Revo-  There  they  lived,  and  live  to-day,  and  will  live 
lutionary  stock  on  both  his  father^s  and  his  forever,  but  only  in  the  general  truths  which 
mother^s  side.  He  received  his  early  educa-  they  embodied,  not  in  the  words  in  which 
tion  in  Boston,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  those  thoughts  were  clothed.  In  1848  Dr. 
migrated  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  acquired  Welch  removed  to  Brooklyn,  K.  Y.,  and  be- 
the  profession  of  an  engineer,  and  labored  at  came  the  pastor  of  the  Pierrepont  Street  Bap- 
it  diligently  till  1824.  He  had  united  with  the  tist  Church.  From  a  variety  of  causes,  among 
Baptist  Church,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Staugh-  which  might  be  named  his  declining  health, 
ten,  in  1815,  and  felt  an  inward  drawing  to  the  his  ministry  in  Brooklyn,  though  fiairly  suc- 
work  of  the  ministry,  which,  however,  he  re-  cessful,  was  not  such  a  triumph  over  aJI  ob- 
sisted  till  the  Church  called  him  to  that  office,  stacles  as  that  in  Albany,  and  in  1854  he  re- 
in 1824.  After  a  brief  missionary  tour  in  turned  to  his  old  home,  and  ministered,  till  his 
Western  Pennsylvania,  he  was  called,  in  1825,  health  entirely  failed,  to  a  small  church  in 
to  the  pastorate  of  CatskiU,  K  T.,  and,  in  1828,  Newtonville.  The  eloquence  which  once  won 
hci  removed  to  Albany  on  the  call  of  the  First  all  hearts,  and  dazzled  all  minds  by  its  biiU- 
Baptist  Church  of  that  city,  and  six  years  later  iancy,  now  only  gleamed  out  occasionally  in 
was  transferred  to  the  pastorate  of  the  (new)  its  wonted  splendor ;  but  on  great  occasions 
Pearl  Street  Church,  with  which  he  remained  he  was  still  himself. 

till  1848.  His  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator  WEST  t^IRGINIA.  This  young  State,  em- 
was  already  high  when  he  removed  to  Albany,  bracing  fifty-three  of  the  counties  separated 
but  it  was  wonderfully  intensified  during  his  from  Virginia,  numbers,  according  to  the  census 
residence  there.  Thousands  listened  with  as-  of  1870,  little  less  than  four  hundred  and  fiity 
tonishment  and  delight  to  these  bursts  of  elo-  thousand  inhabitants. 

quence,  which  carried  all  before  them.    Yet        The  most  important  qnestion,  in  a  financial 

these  gems  of  oratory,  so  far  as  the  form  of  i)oint  of  view,  before   the  State,  relates  to 

words  went,  though  not  in  the  thoughts  they  the  liquidation  of  her  share  in  the  debt  which 

embodied,  were  the  result  of  the  inspiration  burdened  Virginia  at  the  time  of  the  separation 

of  the  moment.    He  left  not  more  than  half  a  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  citizens 

dozen  sermons,  and  those  not  his  finest,  in  as  well  as  the  value  and  extent  of  territoTv 

print,  and  he  had  no  manuscript  memoranda  severed  from  the  old  State.    This  obligation 

from  which  he  could  afterward  write  them  was  acknowledged  on  the  formation  of  the 

out.     He  never  wrote  out  a  discourse.    He  State,  as  appears  from  the  ninth  section  of  *^  An 

was,  nevertheless,  a  hard  student.    The  lead-  Ordinance  to  provide  for  the  formation  of  a 

ing  points  of  all  his  sermons  (with  occasional  new  State,"  passed  on  August  20,  1861,  by  the 

excepjbions)  were  carefully  thought  out ;  but  convention  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Gov- 

he  always  depended  upon  the  inspiration  of  emment  of  Virginia,  then  assembled  at  Wheel- 

the  hour  for  the  words  in  which  to  clothe  ing.    In  a  report  which  the  Second  Auditor  of 

them.    And  no  man  ever  had  a  more  perfect  the  State  of  Virginia  has  lately  submitted  to 

command  of  language.     His  diction  waa  as  the  Legislature,  the  whole  of  her  debt  crea- 

pure  as  his  thoughts  were  grand,  practical,  ted  under  acts  prior  to  April  17,  1861,  and, 

and  poetic.    It  was  always  a  marvel  that  a  therefore,  subject  to  the  said  apportionment,  is 

man  who  had  never  eigoyed  the  advantages  set  down  at  $37,250,880.02,  iocluding  both 

of  an  early  education  could  so  readily  and  with  principal  and  interest  reckoned  up  to  January 

graceful  ease  always  select  the  fittest  words  81,  1870 
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The  Government  of  Virginia  has  repeatedly  which  originally  helonged  to  the  State  of  Virginia, 

invited  the   authorities  of  West  Virginia  to  J^^  remainder  of  the  debt  should  be  apportioned  be- 

«^+i.i,^  4-T,:«  ^r.4^*^^ .  i»««  .^^«»«4-  'k^w^.n'il  o»A,««a  twccn  tho  two  states  in  proportion  to  the  population 

settle  this  matter ;  her  request,  however,  seems  ^^  taxable  valuation  ofeach, 

to  have  met  so  far  with  no  satisfactory  answer. 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  General  Assem-  Another  point  worthy  of  being  carefully  de- 

hly,  dated  December  7,  1870,  the  Governor  of  termined  in  the  interest  of  West  Virginia,  he 

Virginia  states :                                       ^  affirms  to  be,  whether  her  portion  of  the  debt, 

All  our  efforts  up  to  this  time  to  effect  a  just  set-  when  duly  ascertained,  should  be  paid  into  the 

tlement  have  proved  unavailing.    The  Legislature  Treasury  of  Virginia,  BB  claimed,  or  directly  to 

of  1866-»6r  instituted  measures  for  the  orMnization  the  creditors  of  Virginia,  which  he  thinks  safer. 

SLnr^r^krorSiKl'^^^^^^^^^  ^rom  the  embarrassed  condition  in  which  the 

from  the  State  of  West  Virginia.    In  Februaiy  last,  financial  affaurs  of  Virgmia  appear  to  bo,  he 

you  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  suggests  the  possible  danger  of  a  double  pay- 

three  commissioners  to  adjust  and  settle  this  claim,  ment,  observing :  "  If  we  bind  ourselves  to  pay 

I  at  once  transmitted  a  copy  of  this  act  to  the  Gov-  ^^j.  proportion  of  the  debt  to  the  State  of  Vir- 

ernor  of  West  Virgmia,  and  requested  him  to  procure       .   •     _51 *  i^^  ^^.n  v  1 1  t  vi     x     av 

the  enactment  of  a  similar  law  by  the  Legislature  of  f^^^^  ^^y  ^®  ^^^  ^^  "^^  ^®1^  "*t)le  to  the 

his  State.    I  also  appointed  commissioners,  who,  at  holders  of  Virginia  bonds  ?  "    He  concludes  by 


*«.*  part.    lam  informed  that  tho  Legislature v^.»  -  i.  i.i.  j.     mi  v      •     i.  i.  j«j.  j 

authorize  the  appointment,  by  the  Governor,  of  a  com-  rangement  that  wiU  be  just  to  creditors,  ana 

mission  to  meet  ours  and  ac^ust  the  debt ;  but.  up  to  mutually  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  two 

this  time,  the  receipt  of  my  communication  by  the  States.'* 


Governor  has  not  been  acknowledged,  nor,  so  far  as  During  the  regular  session  of  the  Legislature 

po^tecl'M!          ""^  commissioners  been  ap-  ^^  West  Virginil  in  the  first  months  of  1870, 

.                                                     .  namerons  acta  aad  Joint  rescdations  of  general 

Tlus  mode  of  settlement,  however,  he  judges  and  jocal  importance  were  passed.    On  the 

to  be  too  slow,  and  suggests  the  following :  a^y  ^ext  preceding  the  final  a^onmment,  the 

The  Itetter  course  to  be  pursued  is,  for  the  two  Senate  bill,  repeahng  the  act  locating  the  seat 

States  to  submit  the  whole  question  to  arbitration,  of  government  at  Charleston,  was  Uken  np  in 

I/Ot  esen  State  select  one  disinterested  arbitrator,  and  iu- rr._..   ._j  «„„„«  „x^t:7l.  t-v  !,«•»»  4.v.«v;ii 

the  two  thus  selected,  a  third,  to  whom  the  whole  tJ^e  House,  and,  npon  a  motion  to  have  the  bill 

subject  shall  be  submitted,  and  their  finding  to  be  ^^^  ^  second  time,  It  was  lost. 

final  and  binding  upon  the  two  States.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled 

Resolutions  conoeming  this  a^'ustment  were  P**^"^®  ^th.   In  the  preparation  of  a  platform 

then  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  and  *<>  ^  fj^?,^  *^*^«  oonventipn,  the  mem- 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  Oonrtd  of  Justice ;  ^"  ^^  ^«  Committee  on  Resolutions  disaf^reed 

which  Committee,  on  December  28,  1870,  rel  «™<«>8  themselves.    A  mivjonty  and  a  mmor- 

ported  a  substitute  in  favor  of  arbitration,  '^^  '«P°rt  we'«  «»wefore  submitted  to  the  as- 

The  Governor  of  West  Virginia  ascribes  the  1"'^^}^     *«  principal  difference  between  the 

delay  in  the  adjustment  mainly  to  the  unsettled  ^^'>  ^'°8  "?«*  ^^  "^T^X'TJ^  embraced 

political  condition  of  Virginia  since  the  war,  »  resolution  indorsing  tho  Flick  Amendment,' 

she  having  been  but  recently  restored  to  the  "«*  mduded  m  the  other,"    This  amendment 

Union.     He   disapproves  the  mode  of  set-  propped  to  stnke  out  of  the  State  constitution 

tlement,  proposed  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  by  !'.*'**?«  ^"I?    7^'^  l'??^''*'  ^"^  "*  ■^- 

arbitration  of  strangers,  "not  entirely  familiM  t»?^®  I"-.  ^^"""^  1'  which  disfranchises  persons 

with  the  history  of  the  debt,  and  the  peculiar  ^^"'.  «*^«   voluntary  aid  to  section,  thus 

circumstances  under  which  much  of  it  was  making  nepo  suflErage  a  part  of  the  organic 

created."    As  to  the  basis  of  adjustment,  he  't^'  ^^  <^  the  same  time  enfranchising  ftat 

considers  that  to  be  the  just  one  which  the  ^^^  ^l  '''",*«  oi**^*""  ^''^  "^^  ^"f'  f^?^ 

ordinance  of  August  20, 1861,  set  forth  in  these  from^e  Dolls,  It  was  a  measure  mtroduced  in 

words-  Legislature  by  Republican  members,  and 

_.     ■      oi »     V  n  » 1.           -L  ie     ,   ..  passed  at  the  previous  session :  but  the  Bub- 

Tho  DOW  State  shaU  take  upon  itself  a  just  pro-  f„„„.„4.  _„„  _™„ii«„„yv  _t<.i.  ♦!>..  i..™.  .»i,i,.i. 

portion  of  the  publlo  debt  of  t^e  Commonwealtt  of  sequent  non-complnmce  With  the  law,  which 

Virginia,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  Januaiy,  1861,  to  prescribes  that  an  act  proposing  to  amend  the 

be  ascertained  by  charging  to  it  all  State  expend!-  constitution  must  be  published  in  every  county, 

tares  within  the  Umits  thereof,  and  a  just  proportion  where  a  newspaper  is  printed,  at  least  three 

tLi^JJ^^1/T^'ZJ^it''^^^TilTAl'  months  before  the  day  of  election  in  which 

Since  any  part  of  said  debt  was  contracted,  and  de-     ,,  i      v     u       j.  -j. l^a  *i.^ 

ducting  therefrom  the  moneys  paid  into  theTreasuiy  *^®  People  should  vote  upon  it,  prevented  the 

of  the  Commonwealth,  from  .the  counties  included  measure  from  being  submitted  to  the  popular 

within  the  said  new  State  during  tho  same  period.  vote.     The  indorsement  of  this  amendment 

The  Governor  of  Virginia,  on  the  contrary,  ^7  ^^^  Democratic  party  was  the  subject  of 

had  proposed  the  following?                          '  disagreement   among  the  members   of    the 

^             ..     .          .   ..  \    .          • .  ,         .  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  their  disagree- 

tll'o^tXu&t  mSe!"  AfterSSilg'tm'tte  T""'  '>P^^'^,^'>^l'i^  <^^^  the  delegates  of 

total  debt  the  market  or  cash  value  of  the  assets  or  "»®  convention  at  large.    Many  Democrats  in 

securities,  bonds,  stocks,  etc.,  held  by  either  State,  the  Legislature  had  voted  for  the  amendment. 
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Hotions  to  adopt  the  one  or  the  other  report  the  radical  policy  of  mingling  the  races  in  those  in- 

were  successively  made,  and  a  warm  discussion  "^F^n^^^'tficti     toth          1        'nst  the  outnurei 

took  place,  several  delegates  favoring,  others  provideTfor  by'the  re^^t™Son*SJ,  and  conSS^ 

opposing  either  motion,  respectively.   The  mo-  oommittcd  by  roffistration  olflcera. 

tion  "  to  adopt  the  minority  report,  as  a  sub-  The  prompt  abolition  of  eveiy  t6etH>ath  npoa  the 

Btitute  for  the  majority  report,"  was  finally  statute-books  of  the  State.                        ^  ,v    ^. 

put,  «d  carried  by  a  vote  of  824  to  242,   This  ^^4' ffi'  ^  Sfa^S^'^iS^lLT  ^l^J^l 

report  constituted  the  platform  on  which  the  of  twenty-flve  thousand  men  of  our  oim  lace,  while 

Democratic  party  of  West  Virginia  stood  in  negroes  exercise  the  elective  fhrnchiae  without  hin- 

1870,  and  is  as  follows :  demnce  or  condition,  we  demand  a  free  ballot  for 

The  Democmtio  and  Conwrvrtive  citlxen.  of  West  l^^I^^  tm  ^^T"^^  enactment  of  .nch 
xr:.^:»:«  j^.:^^..  *«.  .^t^  s«  -^..^.A—rfn^  A^^  ^^..«.*«  measures  aa  win  secure  ic 
Virginia,  aesinng  to  aid  in  preserving  five  govern- 
ment and  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  State  Xhe  nominations  were  as  follows :  For  Gov- 
and  countnr,  present  to  the  voters  of  the  State  the  g^^.  j^y^^^  j.  Beach;  for  Judge  of  the  Court 
followmg  declaration  of  principles,  and  invite  their  ..  .  '  ««i«  n  t>  t  ir.^^^ .  IS-  a^^^^4^^.^  ^^ 
cooperation  in  giving  them  effect :  2*  Appeals,  0.  P.  T.  Moore ;  for  Secretair  of 

1.  That  the  Federal  Government  has  no  right  to  State,  John  M.  Phelps ;  for  Treasurer,  J.  S. 
den;^  to  States  of  this  Union  the  privilege  of  e^ual  Burdett ;  for  Auditor,  E.  A.  Bennett ;  for  At- 
partioipation  in  its  affairs,  and  that  all  distinctions  torney-General,  Joseph  Sprigg. 

against  the  equal  representation  of  States  in  Con-  j^^  enfranchisement  Of  the  negroes  and  the 

gress,  and  all   Federal  interference  in  the  purely  ■»"'»  ^"y  •"«"««"«'*»*' "*  rt^    ^    *.»  «««  ..«« 

domestic  concerns  of  the  States,  are  unwarranted  by  disfranchisement  of  the  whites,  together  with 

tbo  Federal  Constitution  and  ought  to  cease.  the  registration  law  and  the  manner  of  Its 

2.  That  the  present  system  of  national  taxation,  execution  at  the  hands  of  the  Bepnblicans, 
raising,  as  it  does,  the  bulk  of  the  Federal  revenue  g^em  to  have  been  the  subjects  which  have 
from  the  labor  rather  than  from  the  wealth  of  the  ^i_^  .  ^...*:-^i^  «««-«^;i  *v«  ^44-^^4A^^  ^w^j*  i^ 
country,  is  unfair  and  oppressive,  and  that  this  sys-  ^^o^}  entirely  engaged  the  attention  and  im- 
tem  should  be  so  reformea  as  to  relieve  the  industry  pelled  the  action  of  the  Democrats  for  some 
of  the  country  from  its  umust  burdens,  abolish  the  years  past^  but  chiefly  in  1870. 

unnecessary  and  vexatious  features  of  stamps,  licenses  jhe  Republicans  met  in  State  Convention  at 

and  income  taxes,  dispense  with  the  swarms  of  Fed-  partershurg  on  June  22,    1870.     The    Com- 

eral  spies  that  pry  into  the  private  business  of  the  *  7;^            Vii  xi             v    •**  a  2  «-  s  X-s* 

people,  eaUng  out  their  substance,  and  provide  for  mittee  on  Platform  submitted  a  m^onty  re- 

the  collection  of  the  Federal  revenue  by  State  and  port,  which  fully  indorsed  the  action  of  the 

county  officers.  representatives  in  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 

.J'  iv**  Ju  •  ^P5^^^«"?  P^rtj^'  ^J  ^<>*i?»  .*o  ^^yy  lature,  and  also  recognized  the  right  of  each 

the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,   has  .    ,.  .i^^i  ^^  ♦i.;,.u   ^^„u   ««j  ^^vfl  ««*w«.-.-i;«« 

shamefully  violated  its  pledge,  that  the  question  of  individual  to  think,  speak,  and  vote  acoorfmg 

suflfrage  should  be  retained  within  the  control  of  the  to  his  best  judgment  and  tne  dictates  of  liia 

people  of  the  States.    Calling  to  political  power  an  own  conscience. 

alien  and  inferior  class,  it  nas  aeclarod  the  white  j^  resolution  was  reported  favoring  the  re- 
man incapable  of  self-government.    In  opposition  to  ^  ^  ^j^    disqualifications  and  restrictions 
this  monstrous  doctrine,  we  invite  all  mtelhgent  '""''*"  ^*  ""^  ^«»h*^      .    Tv           ^ 
white  men  to  unite  with  us  in  asserting  the  principle  imposed  on  late  rebels,  m  the  same  measare  as 
that  the  white  race  is  the  ruling  race  of  this  republic,  the  Spirit  of  loyalty  directs,  and  as  consistent 

4.  That  the  bill  to  enforce  the  fifteenth  amendment,  \iuth  the  safety  of  loyal  people,  and  recom- 

latcly  passed  by  Congjress,  U  contrary  to  pubUc  morals,  mendiuff  such  legislation  as  will  be  necessary 

in  that  it  offers  premiums  on  penury,  subversive  of  ^            °»|^  ^^nf 

the  States,  in  that  it  gives  Federal  authority  control  *^^f  "7^  r"  J'"^V   -    ^.  ,    .                       •     ^  j 

of  State  affairs,  and  destructive  of  the  peace  of  the  The  whole  State  ticket  was  renominated. 

countiy,  in  that  it  invests  the  negroes  with  exclusive  The  government  of  West  Virginia  was  or- 

and  peculiar  privileges,  lifting  them  to  power  and  ^anized  in  1861,  and  her  organic  law,  subse- 

digmtv  throug-h  the  aegradation  of  the  wrutes  quently  framed  and  adopted  by  the  Constitu- 

6.  Tliat  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  bill  h***^**j*' **"^.  ******  t^y^^^i^    j      ^     v.»  .* 

lately  introduced  hito  the  United  States  Senate  by  tional  Convention,  was  ratified  by  the  people 

Senator  Sumner  for  enforcing  the  social  equality  of  in  1868  almost  unanimously,  the  vote  having 

the  races,  placing  negroes  upon  juries,  and  abolish-  been  27,748  for,  and  672  against  it.     The  onlv 

^5  "U^'J^'r^i^'^  between  the  races    ^  ^.    .  .    .  oath  which  this  constitudon  authorizes   the 
6.  That  for  the  advancement  of  W  est  Virgima  m  j  ^  ^..i«4.„«^  i.^  «a««;»«.  ^f  +1*^  ^u u^n.  ;<>  ♦!*«♦  ^f 
all  her  interests,  and  especially  to  secure  good  gov-  Legislature  to  require  of  tJie  citizens  wti^  of 
emment  to  her  people,  we  demand :  supporting  the   constitution    ot    tne    tnited 
Thorough  reform  in  our  system  of  local  offices  and  States,  and  the  constitution  of  the  State.    The 
the  greatest  reduction  in  the  number  of  such  offices  restrictive  provisions  of  the  registration  law, 
that  may  be  oonsistent  with  the  miblio  int^reste.  j^j  j^  ^^  Legislature  has  subsequently  enact- 
Prompt  collection  of  the  large  balances  m  favor  of       ,   II.    t\         *    a-  j                ;i  -^i i-    -  ^  v 

the  State  which,  through  Republican  incompetency,  ©d,  the  Democrats  denounced  not  only  as  wbi- 

have  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  delinquent  sheriflTs,  trary  and  uiyust,  but  also  as  contrary  both  to 

such  faithful  management  of  the  State  finances  as  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  State  constitution. 

will  prevent  further  deficiencies  in  the  revenue,  and  jhe  report  of  the  Auditor  for  the  previous 

ra'm^ni^rrn  o°f  rSr;^?rrnt"  rbe\SJ^^^^  7^  .h^ed  the  number  of  the  dbftjnchued 

the  tax-payers  of  the  State.  Citizens  in  the  State  to  have  been  29,816,  of 

A  public  ])olicy  that  will  Invite  immigration,  capital,  whom  the  Democrats  averred  that  *^  folly  one- 

and  enterprise  into  our  State^  in  lieu  of  the  measures  ij^Q^f  were  wrongfully  debarred  from  the  right 

of  the  dominant  party  for  dnvinj|^  these  elements  of  f^  vote  *' 

growth  and  greatness  from  our  midst.  ^       '      .       j.i,     j  j.       *        •  *    4.'^«  ^« 

The  contimiod  exclusion  of  neirroes  from  the  public  Concerning  the  duty  of  registo^ation  officer^ 

schools  attended  by  white  children,  in  opposition  to  and  the  right  of  Citizens  to  register  and  vote, 
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in  connection  with  the  provisions  of  the  En- 
forcement Act,  80  called,  Goyemor  Stevenson, 
bj  a  letter  dated  September  8,  1870,  requested 
the  State  Attorney-General  to  give  his  opinion 
in  writing ;  wherenpon  this  officer  wrote  him 
the  following  answer : 

Stats  or  Wxn  VnionnA,  | 

ATT0BinET-GiinuuLi«'8  Omcs,  >• 

Ghabumtov,  September  9, 1870. ) 
To  Hie  ExedUnoify  W.  E.  Steeenaon  : 

DxAB  Sib  :  In  reply  to  yoor  favor  of  the  8th  inst.. 
roquosting  m^  views  in  writing  *^  as  to  the  kind  oi 
affidavit  required  by  the  third,  section  of  the  act  of 
Congress  entitled  *  An  act  to  enforce  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  vote.'  '*  etc,  approved 
May  81, 1870,  and  who  under  said  section  would  be 
entitled  to  vote  by  virtue  of  said  affidavit,  I  have  the 
honor  of  submitting  the  following  opinion : 

In  every  case  where  the  applicant  for  registration 
ha.^  been  refused  to  be  registered,  for  the  want  of 
qualiflcation  nnder  the  laws  of  WestVirgii^,  the 
supervisors  and  inspectors  of  election  should  reject 
the  vote  of  such  applicant,  because  his  name  is  not 
on  the  register  of  voters,  as  required  by  Section  43 
of  Chapter  8,  of  the  code  of  West  Virginia.  But  in 
the  exceptional  case,  provided  for  in  the  8d  Section 
of  said  act  of  Congress,  that  is  to  say,  where  a  person 
has  been  refused  registration,  because  of  his  **  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude."  he  should 
be  allowed  to  vote  (though  not  registered),  if  qualified 
according  to  the  laws  of  our  State,  provided  he  pre- 
sent to  said  officer  of  election  his  affidavit,  stating  hia 
offer  to  be  registered,  the  time  and  place  thereoi^  the 
name  of  the  registrar  or  board  of  registration  that  re- 


tion  of  the  Enforcement  Act."  They  said: 
"  The  saperviBor  and  inspector  of  election  will 
render  themselves  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
the  Enforcement  Act,  if  they  refase  to  receive 
the  vote  of  any  citizen  presenting  this  affidavit, 
and  demanding  the  right  of  depositing  his  bid- 
lot."  Several  suits  were  institnted  against 
election  officers  by  citizens  who  thought  them- 
selves wronged  in  being  refused  to  register  and 
vote  last  fall. 

The  result  of  the  popular  vote  at  the  said 
election  was  idmost  entirely  favorable  to  the 
Democrats,  and  completely  changed  the  politi- 
cal complexion  of  the  State.  They  elected  the 
Qovemor,  all  the  State  officers,  a  Judge  of  the 
Oourt  of  Appeals,  two  ont  of  the  three  Repre- 
sentatives in  Oongress,  and  a  mfgority  of  mem- 
bers in  both  Houses  of  the  State  Legislature, 
which  now  stand:  Senate,  12  Democrats  and 
10  Bepublicans,  most  of  whom  are  hol^g 
over ;  House  of  Delegates,  88  Democrats  and 
18  Republicans. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  West 
Virginia  for  the  years  1860  and  1870 : 


affidavit,  that  the  refusal  to  register  him  was  **  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude,'' for  the  obvious  reason  that  in  no  other  case 
can  a  person  be  allowed  to  vote,  unless  his  name  Is 
on  the  register  of  voters,  as  required  by  said  Section 
48,  of  Chapter  8  of  siud  code.  The  views  above  ex- 
pressed are  fully  sustained  by  Attorney-General 
Akerman,  in  his  (recent)  official  instructions  to  Gen- 
eral GolT,  United  States  District  Attorney  for  this 
State,  directing  him  to  dismiss  all  prosecutions 
against  registrars^  except  where  the  offence  consists 
in  a  refusal  to  register  on  account  of  ^^  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude,"  and  slso  by  Hon. 
Hugh  L.  Bond,  Judge  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  Circuit 
of  the  United  States  in  and  for  the  District  of  West 
Virginia,  in  his  decision  on  August  S9, 1870,  at  Mar- 
tinshurg.  West  Virginia,  in  the  habeas  corpus  case 
of  John  lifcllwee,  registrar  of  Mineral  County. 
Yours,  very  respectfully,  etc, 

A.  B.  CALDWELL,  Attorney-General. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Judge  Bond,  cited 
in  Mr.  Oaldweirs  answer,  Judge  Jackson,  of 
the  same  State,  had  decided,  in  a  similar  case, 
that  the  provision  of  the  Enforcement  Act  is 
applicable  to  the  white  man  as  well  as  to  the 
negro,  the  former  being  equally  protected  by 
it  in  his  right  to  register  and  vote,  if  he  takes 
the  prescribed  oath. 

For  the  use  of  white  voters,  legally  qualified, 
the  Democrats  also  prepared  and  published  a 
form  of  affidavit,  apparently  answering  the  re- 
quirements of  Mr.  OaldwelPs  construction  of 
the  Enforcement  Act;  such  affidavit  ''to  be 
filled  up  and  sworn  to  by  the  le^Eilly-qnalified 
white  citizen  who  has  been  denied  regist;ration, 
and  to  be  presented  at  the  polls  dn  the  STth 
of  October,  in  accordance  with  the  third  sec- 
VoL.  X.— 48    ▲ 


COUNTIES. 

Barbour 

Berkeley 

Boooe 

Biazton 

Brooke 

Cabell 

Calhoun 

Clay 

Doddridge 

Fayette 

Gifmore 

Grant 

Greenbrier 

Hampshire 

Hancock 

Hardv 

Harrison 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Kanawha 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Loflun 

McDowell 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Mercer 

Mineral 

Monongalia 

Monroe 

Morgan 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Pendleton 

Pleasants 

Pocahontas 

Preston 

Putnam 

Baleigh 

Randolph 

Ritchie 

Boane  

Taylor 

Tncker 

Tylef 

Dpshur 

Wayne 

Webster , 

Wetzel 

Wirt 

Wood 

Wyoming 

Total 


1870. 


10,813 

14,900 

4,0fi8 

6,479 

6,404 

6,429 

S,989 

8,196 

7,076 

6,647 

4,888 

4,467 

11,417 

7,648 

4,863 

6,518 

16,718 

10,800 

13,220 

23,860 

10,176 

6,053 

6,124 

1,053 

12,107 

14,941 

16,978 

7,064 

6,849 

18,647 

11,124 

4,816 

4,458 

28,881 

6,466 

8,012 

4,069 

14,664 

7,794 

8.673 

6.668 

9,065 

7,233 

9,867 

1,907 

7,832 

8,083 

7,863 

1,730 

8,595 

4,806 

19,000 

8,171 


442,082 


1860. 


8,968 
12,626 
4,840 
4,902 
5,494 
8,020 
8,602 
1,787 
6,208 
6,907 
8,758 

•  ■  •  • 

12,211 
18,918 

4,446 

9,864 
18,790 

8,806 
14,685 
16,160 

7,990 

•  •  •  • 

4,988 
1,586 
12,722 
12,997 
9,178 
6,819 

•  •  •  ■ 

18,048 

10,767 

8,783 

4,(tt8 

28,433' 

6,164 

8,968 
18,818^ 
6,801 
8,867 
4,09» 
6,847 
6,881 
7,468 
1,428 
6,617 
7,292 
6,747 
1,666 
6,708 
8,761 
11,04& 
8,861 


876,606 
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With  regard  to  the  finances,  the  Governor,  at  the  time  of  the  last  annual  report  was  202; 
after  referring  the  Legislature  to  the  reports  since  that  time  42  have  been  admitted,  and  37 
of  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer,  gives  the  follow-  have  been  discharged  or  have  died.  The  nam- 
ing statement :  ber  in  the  hospital  at  the  time  of  making  the 

Balance  in  the  Treaenry  October  1, 18G9 $  66,167  10  present  report  was,  207.    The  whole  number 

Amount  received  daring  the  year 667,821 11  under  treatment  during  the  year  was  244 ;  the 

Inall $688,488  21  average  daily  number,  205.  The  general  healdi 

Amount  expended  during  the  year 420,018  68  of  the  patients  was  good  throughout  the  year. 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  October  1, 1670 $318,475  68  With  regard  to  the  insane  confined  in  the  jails, 

This  statement  makes  a  favorable  showing  or  otherwise  supported  at  public  expense  in 

for  the  finances,  but  still  does  not  set  forth  ^^  State,  a  joint  resolution  had  been  adopted 

the  whole  amount  in  the  Treasury.    To  do  by  tho  Legislature  at  the  previdUs  session, 

this  there  must  be  added  to  the  above  balance  authorizing  the  Board  of  PubUo  Works  to  make 

the  invested  irreducible  school-fund,  amount-  temporary  provision  for  them,  and  the  Governor 

ing  to  $229,800,  making  the  amount  of  funds  was  directed  to  communicate  with  the  author!- 

actually  in  the  State  Treasury,  at  the  begin-  ties   controlling   similar  institutions  abroad, 

ning  of  the  fiscal  year,  $442,775.58.  "  with    a   view    of  getting    accommodations 

The  Auditor  estimates  the  receipts  and  ex-  for  the  insane  of  West  Virginia  in  the  asylums 

penditures  for  the  current  year  as  follows:  of  other  States."  The  Governor  made  inquiiies 

Iteceiptfl $606,979  00  ^o  that  end  himself,  and  caused  them  to  be 

Ezpenditurea '..'.'.!.!'. '....!.'..'    &89,'997  80  personally  made  abroad  by  the  Superintendent 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  iubject  to  approptia-  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane.     Their   en- 

tion  at  the  end  of  the  year $66,88120  deavors  have  resulted  in  making  them  ac- 

Internal  improvements,  tending  to  facilitate  quainted  with  the  fact  that  for  fiie  class  of 

land  and  water  transportation,  seem  to  be  insane  designated  in  the  resolution  there  was 

rapidly  progressing  in  several  parts  of  the  no  accommodation  to  be  obtained  in  the  asy- 

State,  and   promise  most   beneficial  results,  lums  of  other  States,  they  being  themselves 

The  Governor  makes  particular  mention  of  the  crowded.  Wherefore  he  condndes,  **  these  un- 

various  and  expensive  works  which  are  vigor-  fortunate  people  must  be  provided  for  by  our- 

ously  pushed  forward  on  the  Baltimore  and  selves  within  the  State:" 

Ohio  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroads.  The  West  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

He  points  also  to  the  improvements  on  the  and  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  established  and  opened 

Great  Kanawha  and  on  the  Little  Kanawha  in  1870,  at  the  town  of  Romney,  in  Hampshire 

Rivers,  especially  the  former,  which  is  under  County.    It  is  too  small  to  acconmiodate  the 

the  management  and  superintendence  of  the  applicants. 

"Board  of  Directors  of  the  Great  Kanawha  There  is  a  "State  Vaccine  Agent"  in  West 

River  Improvement."  Virginia,  appointed  since  1868.     His  report^ 

.    For  the  education  of  youth,  the  free  school  which  he  has  lately  presented,  covers  the  whole 

system  has  been  introduced  in  the  State,  and  period  from  1868  to  the  present  time.    The  re* 

since  its  establishment  the  evidence  of  its  ad-  port  will  be  found  interesting  and  instructive, 

vantages  has  been  steadily  growing  more  clear,  as  it  relates  to  an  important  branch  of  the 

The  increase  of  school-houses  daring  the  year  public  health,  and  shows  the  means  which  may 

was  495,  and  the  whole  number  of  school-  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  spread  of  one  of  the 

houses,  in  48  out  ofthe  53  counties  in  the  State,  most   destructive  maladies  with  which    the 

is  2,118.    The  number  of  youth  of  school  age  human  family  is  afflicted, 

in  the  State  is  162,480,  a  gain  of  11,483  over  In  the  State  Penitentiary  there  are  114  con- 

the  number  reported  the  year  previous.    The  victs,  two  of  whom  are  females — 112  cells  are 

whole  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  now  finished.    One  tier  of  them  was  built  dur- 

sohoolslast  year  was  87,880;  during  the  year  ing  1870. 

previous,  78,810.    The  average  attendance  dur-  The  Governor  called  the  attention  of  the 

ing  last  year  was  56,083 ;  during  the  year  pre-  Legislature  to  the  law  "  providing  for  a  regis- 

vious,  89,868.    The  permanent  or  irreducible  tration  of  the  qualified  voters,"  and  to  the  dif- 

school  fund  now  on  hand  amoimts  to  $254,-  ficulty  experienced  in  securing  its  proper  exe- 

860.17.    The  amount  of  moneys  received  dur-  cntion  during  the  year  1870,  more  especially 

ing  the  year,  for  school  purposes,  was  $562,761 ;  at  the  recent  general  election  of  October.  This 

and  the  total  value  of  school  property,  reported  he  mainly  ascribes  to  the  arrest  and  imprison- 

from  48  out  of  the  53  counties,  is  $1,057,473.-  ment  of  registrars  and  members  of  boards  of 

94.    There  are  three  Normal  Schools  for  the  registration  by  United  States  officials,  who 

training  of  teachers  in  the  State,  superintended  construed  the  provisions  of  the  so-called  En- 

by  a  Board  of  Regents.     The  West  Virginia  forcement  Act  in  a  manner  different  from  the 

University,  whose  new  hall  has  been  completed,  construction  given  it  by  the  State  authorities. 

•  continues  to  meet  with  success.  He  says :  "  These  proceedings  carried  on  under 

Charitable  institutions  are  provided  for  by  color  of  authority  of  the  United  States  were 

the  State  with  commendable  solicitude.    The  potent  in  preventing  the  registration  officers 

Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Weston  is  well  man-  from  disclarging  their  duties  under  the  State 

aged.    The  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  law."  He  insists  on  the  necessity  of  protecting 
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the  rights  of  legal  voters,  and  preserving  the  nary  to  their  city,  which  offer  she  accepted, 

parity  of  elections,  to  which  a  fair  registration  opening  the  school  there  in  May,  1821.    Her 

law,  properly  executed,  is  most  conducive;  husband  died  in  1825,  thus  throwing  the  entire 

and  adds:  ^^But,  if  the  one  at  present  on  our  business  management  of  the  institution  upon 

books  cannot  be  so  modified  as  to  be  more  her.    She  was,  however,  equal  to  the  task,  and 

strictly  enforced  hereafter  than  was  possible  continued  its  successful  management  in  every 

at  the  recent  general  election,  the  sooner  it  is  department,  down  to  1838,  when  her  son  and 

repealed  altogether  the  better."  his  wife  relieved  her  of  further  care.    She 

In  connection  with  the  general  election  last  planned  and  carried  out  the  establishment  of  a 

fall  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  negroes  of  school  for  women  in  Athens,  devoting  to  that 

West  Virginia  then  exercised  their  privilege  purpose  the  proceeds  (about  $1,100)  of  a  work 

of  voting  for  the  first  time.  entitled  "  Journal  and  Letters,"  which  she  had 

WILLARD,  Mrs.  Emma  (Haet),  an  eminent  published  soon  after  her  return.  After  her 
educator  and  author,  the  pioneer  in  the  higher  retirement  from  the  Troy  Seminary,  Mrs.  Wil- 
ed ucation  of  women  in  this  country,  born  in  lard  became  specially  interested  in  the  subject 
Worthington  Parish,  Berlin,  Conn.,  February  of  common  schools.  She  attended  many  con- 
23,  1787;  died  in  Troy,  N".  Y.,  April  15,  1870.  ventions,  and  addressed  teachers  in  various 
Emma  Hart  was  the  next  to  the  youngest  of  a  States.  In  1846  she  made  a  journey  of  8,000 
family  of  seventeen  children,  and  alternately  miles  through  the  Western  and  Southern 
labored  in  her  aUotted  place  in  the  family  ser-  States,  to  all  the  principal  cities,  and  was  met 
vice,  and  engaged  with  assiduity  in  the  studies  by  her  former  pupils  everywhere  with  warm 
which  successively  presented  themselves  to  expressions  of  affection.  In  1854  she  attended 
her.  Astronomy  was  mastered  in  her  four-  the  World's  Educational  Oonvention  in  Lon- 
teenth  year,  the  study  being  prosecuted  by  don.  Besides  the  two  works  mentioned  above, 
moonlight,  on  the  horseblock  in  front  of  the  Mrs.  WOlard  publish^  the  following:  ^^The 
door.  Miss  Hart  attended  the  village  acad-  Woodbridge  and  Willard  Geographies  and  At- 
emy  two  years,  and  then  engaged  as  teacher  lases,"  comprising  a  Universal  Geography 
in  the  district  schools.  The  improvements  she  and  Atlas,  a  School  Geography  and  Atlas, 
inaugurated  proved  to  be  of  great  advantage  an  Ancient  Geography  and  Atlas,  Geogra- 
to  her  pupils,  and  she  soon  became  noted,  phy  for  Beginners,  and  Atlas,  1823 ;  "  History 
throughout  the  portion  of  Connecticut  in  of  the  United  States,  or  Republic  of  Amer- 
which  she  resided,  for  the  thoroughness  of  ica,"  680  pp.  (1828),  brought  down  to  1852, 
her  method  of  instruction,  and  the  practical  with  an  Historical  Atlas;  "Universal  History 
value  of  the  knowledge  she  imparted.  In  Au-  in  Perspective,"  626  pp.,  1887;  "Abridgment 
gust,  1809,  she  married  Dr.  John  Willard,  and  of  American  History,"  1843  ;  "Temple  of 
abandoned  for  the  time  the  calling  of  teacher.  Time,  or  Chronographer  of  Univers^  His- 
Finanoial  reverses,  however,  fortunately  for  tory,"  1814;  "A  Chronographer  of  English 
the  general  cause  of  education,  induced  her,  in  History,"  on  a  similar  plan,  1845 ;  "  A  Chro- 
1814,  to  open  a  boarding-school  for  girls  in  nographer  of  Ancient  History,"  1847;  "His- 
Middlebury.  For  four  years  she  experiment-  toric  Guide,"  to  accompany  the  "  Temple  of 
ed  and  improved  her  system  of  instruction,  Time "  and  oth^r  Charts ;  "A  Treatise  on  the 
and  mastered  by  night  the  studies  she  pro-  Motive  Powers  which  produce  the  Circulation 
posed  to  train  her  scholars  in.  The  advanced  of  the  Blood,"  1846;  "Respiration  and  its  Ef- 
sciences  were  one  by  one  introduced  into  tlie  fects,  particularly  as  respects  Asiatic  Cholera," 
school.  As  she  progressed,  the  field  widened  1849;  "Last  Leaves  of  American  History," 
before  her.  Encouraged  by  her  husband,  she  containing  a  History  of  the  Mexican  War,  and 
determined  to  establish  a  female  8,eminary  of  California,"  1849;  "Astronomy,"  1853; 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  after  much  deliber-  "  Morals  for  the  Young,  or  Good  Principles 
ation  it  was  decided  to  locate  on  the  head-  instilling  Wisdom,"  1857.  She  had  also  issued 
waters  of  the  Hudson.  She  laid  her  plans,  three  aSdresses^-on  "Female  Education  in 
fully  matured,  in  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Educa-  Greece,"  1882 ;  an  address  read  at  N'orwich 
tion  of  Woman,"  subsequently  published,  be-  on  the  same  subject,  1832;  an  address  to  the 
fore  Governor  Clinton,  who  gave  the  move-  "  Willard  Association  for  the  Mutual  Improve- 
ment his  warmest  sympathies  and  heartiest  ment  of  Female  Teachers,"  1838;  "Political 
support.  This  was  in  1818.  Thus  encouraged.  Position  of  Women,"  1848  ;  "  Our  Fathers;  " 
Mrs.  Willard  opened  her  school  in  Waterford  "  Bride  Stealing ; ".  an  appeal  against  "  Wrong 
in  the  spring  of  1819,  and,  in  his  message  of  and  It^ury,"  and  abamphlet  and  "An  An- 
.  1820,  Governor  Clinton  directed  the  special  swer"  to  Marion  Wilson's  "Reply;"  Two 
attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  success  d-  poems,  read  at  the  "  Farmington  Centennial," 
ready  achieved  by  this,  the  "only  attempt  1840;  a  poem  contributed  to  the  Statesman 
ever  made  in  this  country  to  promote  the  edu-  in  Albany ;  "  Universal  Peace  to  be  intro- 
cation  of  the  female  sex  by  the  patronage  of  duced  by  a  Confederacy  of  Nations  meeting  at 
the  government,"  stating  that  it  had  "already  Jerusalem,"  1820;  "Will  Scientific  Education 
attained  great  usefulness  and  prosperity."  The  make  Woman  lose  her  Sense  of  Dependence 
citizens  of  Troy,  in  1820,  tendered  a  building  on  Man? "  answered  in  a  contribution  to  the 
to  Mrs.  Willard,  if  she  would  remove  the  semi-  Literary  Magazine,  New  York,  1821 ;  a  meta- 
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physical  article  on  "General  Terms,"  pub-  One  of  the  most  important  general  laws 

lished  in  the  Ameriean  Journal  of  Science  and  enacted  was  the  "  Esterlj  "  bill,  so  called,  in- 

ArtSf  vol.  xziii.,  No.  1,  1832 ;  a  volame  of  tended  to  encourage  the  constmction  of  rail- 

"  Poems,"  1830.    Her  school-books  have  had  roads.    It  authorizes  towns,  cities,  and  villages, 

an  immense  sale,  and  have  been  translated  into  to  take  stock  in  railroads  rnnning  through  them, 

many  of  the  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia.  to  the  eirt^nt  of  $5,000  a  mile,   and   iasae 

WILLIAMS,  Rev.  Rowla^td,  B.  D.,  an  Eng-  bonds  therefor,  on  which  they  shall  be  anthor- 
lish  clergyman  and  author,  born  in  Flintshire,  ized  to  appoint  a  railroad  commissioner  who 
Wales,  1817 ;  died  at  Broad-Chalke,  Wiltshire,  shall  have  a  vote  in  the  company  for  each 
January  18,  1870.  He  was  the  son  of  a  canon  of  share  of  stock.  To  pay  the  interest  on  snch 
St.  Asaph,  and  was  educated  as  King's  Scholar  bonds,  the  increased  State  tax,  by  reason  of 
at  Eton,  where  he  was  Newcastle  Medallist,  the  increased  value  of  property  in  such  local!- 
and  proceeding  thence  to  King's  College,  Gam-  ties,  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  State 
bridge,  obtained  in  his  first  year  Battle's  Uni-  license  fee  on  the  railroads  constructed  by  aid 
versity  Scholarship.  In  1841  he  graduated;  of  such  bonds  (which  is  to  be  six  per  cent), 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  King's ;  was  for  eight  are  set  apart,  not  to  be  used,  however,  until  the 
years  Classical  Tutor  of  his  college  and  subse-  road  is  built.  Acts  were  passed  as  follows :  To 
quently  became  Vice-Principal  and  Professor  protect  the  people  from  empiricism  in  the  prac- 
of  Hebrew  at  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter,  'tice  of  medicine,  by  requiring  a  diploma  of 
In  1850  he  was  chosen  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  some  medical  college  or  society,  or  proof  of 
of  LlandaflT.  He  frequently  acted  as  classical  five  years'  successful  practice  of  medicine;  to 
examiner  for  the  Tripos  at  Eton  and  Cam-  restore  the  system  of  county  government  by- 
bridge.  In  1853  he  defended  himself  before  boards  composed  of  chairmen  of  town  boarda 
the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  of  supervisors,  senior  aldermen  of  cities,  and 
against  a  charge  of  hergsy  connected  with  his  presidents  of  villages ;  regulating  by  strin- 
"  Review  of  Sunsen,"  and  obtained  in  1864  a  gent  rules,  for  the  security  of  policy-holders, 
reversal  of  such  parts  of  the  judgment  of  the  the  business  of  fire  and  life  insurance,  and 
Court  of  Arches  as  had  been  unfavorable  to  putting  them  under  the  direction  of  an  insur- 
him.  In  anticipation  of  this  event,  he  had,  in  ance  commissioner,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
1862,  resigned  his  office  at  Lampeter.  In  1855  the  rate  of  license  they  are  required  to  pay  is 
he  published  a  volume  of  sermons  {^reached  decreased ;  providing  for  the  election  and 
at  Lampeter  and  Cambridge,  which  involved  classification  of  rulroad  directors  so  as  to  pre- 
him  in  controversies  affecting  somewhat  his  vent  "  rings "  from  keeping  control  of  them ; 
position  at  Lampeter,  and  induced  him  to  ac-  giving  the  families  of  soldiers,  who  served  dur- 
cept,  in  1859,  from  King's  College  the  vicar-  ing  the  war  in  the  regular  army,  $5.00  per 
age  of  Broad-Chalke,  where  he  remained  until  month  as  State  aid ;  for  the  establishment 
his  death.  In  1856  he  published  ^^  Christianity  of  an  additional  institution  for  the  insane,  and 
and  Hinduism  Compared.'*  This  was  fol-  to  charter  the  Madison  and  Portage  Railroad 
lowed  by  "  Christian  Freedom  in  the  Council*  Company.  Joint  resolutions  were  passed  pro- 
of Jerusalem"  (1858) ;  ^^Persecution  for  the  posing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  pro- 
word  of  God "  (1862) ;  a  Critical  Preface  to  hibiting  action  by  the  Legislature,  except  in 
Desprez's  "Daniel,"  in  which  the  positions  of  the  enactment  of  general  laws,  etc.  An  at- 
Dr.  Pusey  are  keenly  controverted  on  philo-  tempt  was  made  to  secure  the  removal  of  the 
logical  grounds  (1866) ;  "  Prophets  of  Israel  capital  from  Madison  to  Milwaukee,  which  was 
and  Judah,"  with  historical  illustrations,  defeated  in  the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  56  to 
(1866) ;  a  review  of  a  charge  of  the  Bishop  80.  A  law  having  been  passed  fixing  a  bounty 
of  Llandaff,  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  for  the  killing  of  wolves,  lynxes,  and  wild-oat^ 
David's ;  a  Critical  Appendix  of  his  lordship's  within  the  t^undaries  of  the  btate,  and  the 
reply ;  several  articles  on  Welsh  subjects  in  number  of  applications  for  this  bounty  having 
the  Quarterly  Reoiew  ;  a  paper  in  the  Archm-  been  so  large  as  to  create  doubts  as  to  whether 
ologia  Camhrensis  on  the  Obligations  of  the  these  wild  animals  had  been  killed  within  or 
Anglo-Saxon  Church  to  British  Missionaries ;  without  the  State,  Governor  Fairchild  advised 
a  Defence  of  the  Maynooth  Grant ;  poems,  the  Legislature  that  it  was  **  worth  while  to 
'^  Orestes,"  an  adaptation  to  English  readers  inquire  how  it  happens  that  so  large  a  pro- 
of the  "  Eumenides "  of  iEschylus  ;  "  Lays  portion  of  the  claims  of  this  character  come 
from  the  Cimbric  Lyre,"  and  other  works.  from  counties  bordering  on  other  States." 

WISCONSIN.     The  Legislature  assembled  The  regular  election  was  held  November  8th, 

on  the  12th  of  January,  and  continued  in  ses-  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  members 

sion  until  the  17th  of  March.    The  business  ofthe  Legislature,  members  of  the  Forty-second 

transacted  during  this  time,  as  compared  with  Congress,  and  also  upon  the  question  of  rati- 

that  of  the  preceding  year,  was  as  follows :  fying  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  State 

ApproDriatlODB ff7            21  T^hl"?  ®?P®^^*S°^®°^  ^  J^^^'®^*"^?]?  "^^ 

Joint  Resolutions 8         85  146,826,  V12. :  for  Samuel  Fallows  (Kepnbhcan), 

Pri?kte^alTLSS?2^^^^ 471        617  ^^'^^9;  for  Dale  (Democrat),  68,897;  m^ority 

GeueralLawB .'.'.*.'.'**.*.'.'.".*!.*.*  188        148  for  Fallows,  9,082.  Total  vote  upon  the  amend- 
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ment,  67,500 ;  in  favor  of  ratification,  48,894 ; 
against  ratification,  18,606 ;  migority  for  rati- 
fication, 80,288.  The  Legislature  is  Republi- 
can in  both  branches. 

The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  a  sound 
condition.  The  reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  State  Treasurer  show  that  the  bal- 
ance in  the  Treasury  belonging  to  the  various 
funds  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  Septem- 
ber 80,  1870,  was  $183,627.11.  The  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  general  fund  during 
the  year  were  as  follows : 

state  tax  and  tax  on  salts .' $583,151  SO 

Bailroad  companies,  taxes M7,296  72 

Insarance  companies,  taxes  and  fees 8S,WS0  81 

From  plank-roads,  banks,  pedlers,  and  other 
sources 17,297  89 

Total $886,696  » 

DISBUBSEXXNTS. 

Permanent  appropriations $77,836  05 

Legislative  expenses— eeseion  of  1870 96,838  94 

Penal  and  charitable  instltntions •  898,908  86 

To  complete  the  State  capltol 45,288  90 

Interest  on  State  debt 159,952  28 

Mli»cellaneous 198,666  06 

Total $906,389  68 

Of  the  above  disbursements  the  sum  of 
$316,330.31  was  for  the  ordinary  current  ex- 
penses of  the  State — the  same  expenses  for 
1869  having  amounted  to  $314,405.86.  The 
amount  of  the  State  debt  has  not  been  changed 
during  the  year,  and  consists  of 

State  bonds  oatstanding $68,200  00 

Certificates  of  indebtedness  to    tho    trust 

Ainds  of  the  State 2,188,800  00 

Currency  certificates  oatstanding 57  00 

Total $2,252,057  00 

The  total  productive  educational  funds  now 
amount  to  $3,325,642.24,  there  having  been 
an  increase  the  present  year  of  $160,061.41. 
The  system  of  loaning  the  trust  funds  to 
school  districts  for  the  erection  of  school- 
buildings  has  been  adopted  by  the  Legislature. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  State  sold 
175,410  acres  of  public  land,  and  still  holds 
for  sale  386,504  acres  of  school  land  at  an 
average  of  $1.13  per  acre,  10,440  acres  of  uni- 
versity land  at  an  average  of  $2.00  per  acre, 
and  105,879  acres  of  agricultural  college  land 
at  an  average  of  $1.25  per  acre.  The  Governor 
complains  that  these  lands  have  been  sold  at 
prices  below  their  value,  and  recommends  that 
they  "  be  Immediately  withdrawn  from  mar- 
ket, and  that  they  be  carefully  appraised  be- 
fore any  farther  sales  are  made." 

The  total  amount  of  the  war  claims  held  by 
the  State  against  Ifhe  United  States  was  ori- 
ginally $1,742,202.98,  of  which  the  United 
States  has  paid  $1,862,811.26,  leaving,  still  un- 
paid the  sum  of  $379,891.72,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded an  unsettled  balance  of  $136,400.58. 
It  is  believed  that  this  latter  sum  will  soon  be 
adjusted  and  allowed  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment. The  value  of  the  taxable  property  of 
the  State,  as  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  As- 
sessment, is  $455,900,800.  The  State  tax 
levied  the  present  year  amounted  to  $720,- 


323.24,  being  1.58  cents  on  the  dollar.  Of 
this  sum  $175,000  is  to  be  expended  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  for  State  institu- 
tions. The  attention  of  the  Legislature  has 
been  caUed  to  the  unequal  assessment  of  prop- 
erty for  taxation  in  diflferent  sections  of  the 
State.  The  Secretary  of  State  asks,  '*Why 
should  horses  be  valued  at  $92.19  in  Bayfield, 
and  only  $8,85  in  Kewaunee?  or  $76.26  in 
Clark,  $75.58  in  Dunn,  $63.14  in  Bock,  and 
$65.95  in  Walworth,  and  only  $16.75  in  Man- 
itowoc, and  $27.88  in  Brown  ? "  The  same 
disparity  is  stated  to  exist  in  the  values  of 
oth  er  classes  of  taxable  property.  Thfi  am  oun^ 
and  value  of  taxable  property,  as  assessed  in 
the  years  1869  and  18y0,  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 


ARTICLES. 


Horses 

Cattle 

Hales 

Sheep 

Swine 

Wagons 

Shares  of  bank  stock. 

Watches 

Pianos  and  Melodeons 

Merchants*  and  Mannfiictur^ 

ers*  stock 

Other  personal  property 

Total  personal  property.. 

Total  land. 

Total  city  and  village  lots 


Valoa  I8M. 


$16,463,870 

10,959,464 

353,200 

1,814,»14 

1,628,080 

4,176,425 

S,8»7,255 

433,853 

8^,924 

12,885,914 
80,011,428 


83,787,142 

167,912,359 

75,562,095 


All  property  assessed...   $826,221,596    $326,766,288 


ValiM  1870. 


$14,654,005 

10,854,721 

819,784 

1,412,087 

1,669,058 

8,869,518 

2,583,661 

414,318 

811,997 

19,618,274 
88,456,120 


79,218,688 

169,661,816 

77,866,889 


The  various  charitable  institations  of  the 
State  are  reported  to  be  in  excellent  condition, 
while  the  results  attained  during  the  year  by 
wise  management  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  the  best  institutions  in  the  country. 
During  the  past  year,  144  pupils  received  in- 
stmotion  at  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  of  whom  122  were  inmates  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  being  an  excess  of  24  over  the 
highest  number  at  any  previous  time.  The 
total  expenditures  for  the  year,  including  all 
repairs  and  improvements,  amounted  to  $28,- 
884.98;  while  the  estunated  expenses  for  1871, 
including  extensive  repairs  and  permanent 
improvements,  are  stated  at  $38,864.  $19,- 
722.40  have  been  expended  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  during  the  past  year,  and  $22,158.45  for 
the  completion  of  the  new  building,  making 
the  total  cost  of  the  whole  structure  about 
$155,655.  The  number  of  pupils  receiving 
instruction  during  the  year  was  64.  Excellent 
results  have  attended  the  management  of  the 
Soldiers^  Orphans'  Home  School.  The  chil- 
dren are  making  the  most  of  their  opportuni- 
ties, and  will  bring  no  discredit  upon  the 
State  when  they  shall  have  gone  forth  into 
the  world  to  care  for  themselves.  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year 
was  331,  for  the  support  of  whom  the  sum  of 
$41,877.40  was  expended. 

The  subject  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
has  received  the  most  carefal  consideration, 
and  the  management  of  the  hospital  has  been 
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highly  snccessful.  The  whole  nnmher  nnder 
treatment  was  632.  Among  the  inmates  at  the 
close  orthe  year  were  77  Germans,  60  Irish, 
18  English,  28  Norwegians,  62  New-Yorkers, 
27  natives  of  Wisconsin,  and  7  each  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  and  New  Hampshire.  The  as- 
signed canses  of  insanity  were,  186  ill  health, 
70  religions  excitement,  47  each  to  intemper- 
ance, puerperal  fever,  and  hereditary  tenden- 
cies, 46  each  to  overwork  and  epilepsy,  46  to 
disappointed  affections,  and  44  to  domestic 
troubles.  The  current  expenses  for  the  year 
were  $80,618.87,  and  the  sum  of  $7,844.94  was 
^zpendcA  for  permanent  improvements.  A 
site  for  an  additional  institution  has  been 
selected  at  Oshkosh,  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Winnebago,  where  a  tract  of  land  containing 
887  acres  has  been  purchased.  There  has  been 
an  alarming  increase  in  the  percentage  of  the 
insane  during  the  last  twenty  years,  which  is 
shown  in  the  following  statement: 


the  expectations  of  the  people.  The  citizens  of 
Wisconsin  manifest  a  lively  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  their  State  University.  The  avemge 
attendance  has  materially  increased  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  standard  of  education  is 
constantly  rising.  The  chair  of  Geology,  Min- 
ing, and  Metallurgy,  has  been  recently  added. 
The  Female  College  building  is  in  process  of 
constmction  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
in  1871.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Eeform  School  the  past  year 
was  239.  of  whom  there  were  206  remaining 
on  Ootooer  1st.  The  amount  expended  for  the 
support  of  the  school  during  the  year  was 
$82,108.04. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  census  of  Wis- 
consin for  the  years  1860  and  1870 : 


COUMTIES. 


YEARS. 

In.^ 

Popml«tion. 

Parctnt. 

I860 

64 

888 
691 

805,301 

776,881 

1,066,660 

000  17 

I860 

000  86 

1870 

000  66 

The  proportion  of  insane  to  the  total  popula- 
tion in  1850,  was  one  to  every  6,655 ;  in  1860, 
one  to  2,812;  in  1870,  one  to  1,528. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiary 
at  the  close  of  the  year  was  217.  Although 
an  appropriation  of  $38,000  is  asked  for  cur- 
rent expenses  for  1871,  it  is  believed  that  this 
is  the  last  large  appropriation  that  will  be 
needed,  and  that  the  institution  hereafter  will 
be  self-sustaining.  On  the  2d  of  May  the  work- 
shops of  the  State-prison  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  causing  a  loss  of  about  $70,000. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shows  the  following  school  statis- 
tics for  the  year : 

Number  of  childron  over  fonr  and  nndcr  twenty 

yearsofage 412,481 

Namber  tbat  attended  Bchool  daring  the  past 

year 864.625 

Namber  of  scbool  dietricts  in  the  State 4,809 

Number  of  teachera  required  to  teach  the 

schools 6 ,661 

Amount  expended  for  public  educational  pur- 
poses   $2,004,160 

The  average  wages  of  male  teacherri  in  the 
country  districts  is  $41.77  per  month,  and  that 
of  females  $27.40.  In  the  cities  the  average 
salary  per  annum  for  male  teachers  is  $1,001, 
or  $100.10  per  month ;  and  for  females  $870 
per  annum,  or  $87  per  month.  The  highest  sal- 
aries are  paid  in  Milwaukee — ^being  $2,500  per 
annum  to  male  teachers,  and  $1,200  to  female. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  State  attend- 
ing the  public  schools,  private  schools,  acade- 
mies and  colleges,  and  other  education^  in- 
stitutions, is  estimated  at  295,000  (an  increase 
of  6,000  over  the  number  estimated  for  last 
year),  which  shows  a  very  large  proportion  of 
school  population  not  in  attendance  upon  any 
scho6l.  The  two  State  Normal  Schools  at 
Whitewater  and  Platteville  are  now  in  success- 
ful operation,  and  have  thus  far  fully  satisfied 
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The  United  States  census  for  1870  shows  a 
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gratifying  increase  in  the  agricnltoral  products 
of  the  State  as  compared  with  1860,  while 
there  has  been  a  greater  increase  in  mannfac- 
toring  industry  daring  the  same  period.  The 
amount  of  wheat  produced  to  each  inhabitant 
was  20.1  bushels  in  1860,  and  24  bushels  in 

1870,  showing  a  gain  of  nearly  62  per  cent 

In  1860  the  number  of  manufactories  was 

8,068 ;    persons    employed   therein,    15,414 ; 

value  of  products,  $27,849,467 ;  while  in  1870 

there  were  7,186  establishments,  with  89,055 

employes,  and  products  valued  at  $85,624,966, 

showing  an  increase  in  establishments  of  4,072, 

of  employes  23,641,  and  of  products  of  $57,- 

775,499.     Other  interesting  statistics  are  as 

follows : 

Public  debts,  conntlefl,  cltlefl,  towns $8,788,965 

Numberof  libraries S,857 

Namber  of  Tolames 880,606 

Number  of  cbnrch  orsanizatlons 1,799 

Number  of  church  eolficos 1,896 

Seating  capacity  of  churehes 455,088 

Value  of  church  property $4,749,988 

Number  of  newspapers 178 

ClrcuUtion 281,685 

The  following  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
and  social  statistics  are  compiled  from  the 
United  States  census  for  1870 : 

nCPBOTKD  LAin>8. 

Number  of  acres 6.795,588 

Bushels  of  wheat 25,838.617 

Bushels  of  rye 1,856,786 

Bushels  of  com 14,875,968 

Bushels  of  oats 19,878,794 

Bushels  of  barley 1,037,669 

Pounds  of  wool 4,086,638 

Bushels  6t  potatoes 6,643,845 

Pounds  of  butter 22,257,117 

Pounds  of  cheese 1,494,146 

TonsofhsT 1,280,433 

Pounds  of  nops 4,788,232 

Estimated  value  of  all  flinn  productions  $77,507,261 

Value  of  manuflustures  produced 85,621,966 

Total  taxes  levied  in  each  county 4,763,815 

PAT7PBB8. 

Number  supported  during  the  year 1,688 

Cost  of  support $147,879 

Railroad  enterprise  has  not  heen  inactive  in 
Wisconsin  during  the  year.  The  roads  from 
Madison  to  Portage,  and  from  Eagle  to  Elk- 
horn,  have  heen  completed;  work  on  the  Bara- 
hoo  air-line  road  from  Madison  northwesterly 
htfs  been  pnshed  forward  energetically.  The 
Green  Bay  and  Lake  Pepin  is  in  process  of 
construction  from  Green  Bay  to  New  London. 
The  West  Wisconsin  road  has  115  miles  com- 
pleted, and  will  undoubtedly  be  finished  to 
the  city  of  Hudson  early  in  the  summer  of 

1871.  The  Milwaukee  and  Northern  Railroad 
is  open  to  Gedarbnrg,  and  another  section  will 
be  completed  in  1871.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  it  was  intended  to  commence  work  im- 
mediately on  the  Portage,  Winnebago,  and 
Lake  Superior  Land  Grant  Railroad,  and  also 
on  the  road  from  Oshkosh  to  Ripon,  the  latter 
of  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed 
during  1872. 

The  State  Board  of  Immigration  have  bees 


very  active  in  their  eflForts  to  induce  immi- 
grants to  settle  in  Wisconsin :  24,000  pamphlets 
have  been  issued  in  various  languages  for  dis- 
tribution, and  agents  have  been  employed  at 
Milwaukee  and  Ghicago  to  give  information 
and  assistance  to  immigrants  intending  to  set- 
tle in  the  State. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number 
arriving  in  Wisconsin  for  settlement,  from  April 
to  October  10,  1870,  as  reported  by  the  Mil- 
waukee and  Ohicago  agents : 
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WtjRTEMBERG,  a  kingdom  in  South  Ger- 
many. Kmg,  Charles  L,  bom  March  6, 1828 ; 
succeeded  his  father,  June  25,  1864.  Area, 
7,532  square  miles ;  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1867,  1,778,896.* 

The  army  of  Wftrtomberg,  in  1869,  consisted 
of  84,958  men,  of  which  14,158  were  in  active 
service. 

The  session  of  the  Wtlrtemberg  Diet  was 
opened  on  October  21  st.  A  further  credit  of 
8,700,000  florins  was  demanded  by  tiie  Gov- 
ernment to  cover  the  extraordinary  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  was  granted,  after  a  short  de- 
bate, almost  without  a  dissenting  vote.  Minis- 
ter Scheurlin  then  spoke  on  the  question  of 
German  unity,  and  remarked  that,  as  the  elec- 
tions for  the  present  Diet  had  taken  place  at  a 
time  when  that  important  question  had  been  in 
an  entirely  different  phase  of  its  development, 
the  Government  had  thought  it  advisable  to 
order  elections  for  a  new  Diet,  to  which  the 
treaty  agreed  upon  with  the  North-German 
Confederation  would  be  submitted  for  approval. 
This  declaration  being  given,  the  minister  read 
a  royal  decree  ordering  the  dissolution  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  elections  took  place  in  December,  and 
their  result  was,  as  had  been  anticipated,  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  union.  On  the  19th,  the 
'  new  Diet  was  opened  by  the  King.  The  treaty 
with  the  North-German  Confederation  was 
immediately  referred  to  a  committee,  and,  on 
December  28d,  the  Lower  Chamber  voted  in 
favor  of  the  treaty  by  74  yeas  against  14  nays. 
A  few  days  after,  the  Upper  Chamber  likewise 
approved  of  the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  26  against  8. 

*  For  ecdesiastlcal  statistics,  population  of  the  larger 
cities,  and  flnancee,  «m  Axbbicax  Ahuvai.  CrcuofJBDik 
for  1868. 
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Scotch  Episcopal  Church  income,  26;  question  of  dis- 
establishment in  India,  26;  the  Church  in  South  Af- 
rica, 26;  in  Sandwich  Islands,  26. 

Arffentine  0(m/ederatlon.'~''PTes\deai  of,  26;  area  and  pop- 
ulation, 26;  budget,  27;  debt,  27;  army,  87;  navy,  27; 
exports  and  imports,  27;  value  of  exports,  97;  agri- 
cultural colonies,  27;  rebellion  in  Entre  Rloe,  27; 
Lopez  Jordan  appointed  Governor,  88;  capture  of 
Encamadon  by  Jordan,  28;  defeat  of  Jordan,  28;  new 
tariff  law,  28;  reception  of  Admiral  Petz,  the  Austrian 
minister,  28;  foreign  immigration,  28. 

AribuMOf.— State  lands,  89;  homestead  law,  29;  immigra- 
tion, 29;  statement  of  flnances,  29;  school  fhnd,  80 ; 
State  debt,  80;  school  statistics,  80;  charitable  and 
penal  Institutions,  80;  State  aid  to  railroads,  81;  rail- 
road projects,  81;  congressional  campaign,  81;  Dem- 
ocratic resolutions,  81;  Republican  resolutions,  81; 
registration,  82;  election  results,  32;  Federal  census 
by  cotmties,  88. 

Army  qf  the  United  ^/o^.— Officers,  88;  mustering  out 
of  offlcen  unfit  for  duty,  88;  strength  of  the  army,  88; 
recruiting,  88;  reorganization  of  departments,  88; 
West  Point  cadets,  88;  appropriations,  84;  debts  due 
firom  railways,  84;  sales  of  arms  and  ordnance,  84; 
sale  of  araenals,  84;  surveys  for  internal  improve- 
ments, 84;  Indian  outrages,  84;  report  of  General 
Sheridan,  84;  letter  of  Sheridan  to  Sherman  oonoem- 
Ing  public  criticism  of  the  Indian  war,  86;  reply  of 
ShermaD,  85;  visit  of  Indian  chieA  to  Washington,  86; 
Indian  commissionen,  86;  national  asylum  for  dis- 
abled soldiers,  85;  number  of  soldiers  firom  diflbrent 
States,  86;  condition  of  soldiers,  86;  statistics,  86; 
employment  of  soldlen,  86;  workshops.  86;  fiirms,  86; 
libraries,  86. 

A8Hjnm,GsoBOB.— Birth,  86;  death,  86;  career,  87;  char- 
acter, 87. 

iljto.— Relations  of  Russia,  87;  outrages  against  foreign 
residents  in  China,  87;  Japan,  87;  revolt  of  Toorkistan, 
87;  area  and  population  of  states  and  divisions,  88. 

Attronomieal  Phenomena  and  Progress.— Tempentare 
and  physical  condition  of  the  sun,  88 ;  sun-spots  and 
magnetic  storms,  89;  terrestrial  temperature  and  solar 
spots,  89;  relations  between  the  sun^s  altitude  and 
the  chemical  intensity  of  total  daylight,  89;  table  of 
results  of  observations  according  to  the  snn^s  altitude, 
40;  spectrum,  40;  the  Kew  heliogrfph,  40;  a  solar 
phenomenon  accounted  for,  41;  photograph  of  a  solar 
prominence,  41;  solar  prominences  easily  seen,  41; 
pinkish  color  of  the  sun,  43;  utilizing  the  sun's  heat 
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for  motive  power,  4S;  a  solar  enj^ine,  4S;  heat  ttom 
the  moon,  48;  apparent  chaogos  In  the  moon,  44; 
mean  motion  of  the  moon,  44;  Innar  eclipse  of  Jnly 
12th,  46;  the  coming  transit  of  Venos,  45;  Mr.  New- 
comb's  paper  thereon,  tf ;  proposal  of  Dr.  Nenmajer 
to  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences,  46;  a  new  comet, 
47;  spectra  of  Urannsand  Neptune,  47;  asteroids,  47; 
the  period  of  Algol,  47;  the  star  Bta  Argus,  47;  star- 
drift  of  the  central  sun,  48;  heating  power  of  the  stars, 
48;  new  theory  of  the  milky-way,  49;  distribution  of 
stars,  48;  apparent  size  of  celestial  objects,  49;  the 
Cordova  Obserratoiy,  80. 

AucBJLAHD,  RoBBaT  JoHN  Bdbk,  D.  D.^Birth,  61;  death, 
61;  career,  61;  character,  61. 

Aurora  BoreaUt.—'Di»plBij  ot  October  94th,  61;  account 
of  the  appearance  in  England,  61 ;  another  account,  63. 

AtutralaHa.^A.teA  and  population,  6S;  conference  at  Mel- 
bourne, 6S;  InnndationB  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland,  68;  Intercolonial  exhibition  at  Sydney, 
68;  emigration  to  colonies,  58;  official  statistics  of 
Victoria  for  1809,  6a 

Auttny-Bunffarkm  Monarchy.— "EmperoT^  68;  area  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  68;  population  of  provinces,  68; 
numerical  strength  ofdiiferent  nationalities,  64;  eccle- 
siastical statistics,  64;  expenditures  and  receipts,  64; 
budget  of  1868  for  the  cis-Leithan  provinces,  64;  army, 
64;  Inilitaiy  service,  64;  navy,  64;  imports,  54;  mer- 
chant navy,  64;  amount  of  mail,  54;  ministerial  crisis 
in  the  cis-Leithan  ministry,  64,  66;  reconstruction  of 
the  ministry,  65;  new  ministry,  66;  dissolution  of  the 
National  Rcichsrath,  56;  opening  of  Austrian  Beichs- 
rath,  66;  Bmperor^s  address,  66;  spread  of  socialistic 
views,  66;  prosecution  of  the  leaders  for  high-treason, 
66;  total  repeal  of  the  CSoncordat  of  1866,  66;  conven- 
tion of  Qerman  teachers  in  Vienna,  66;  position  of 
Austria  on  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  66;  excitement 
In  Vienna  occasioned  by  the  demand  of  Russia  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  60. 


Bacon,  Ezekixl,  LL.D.— Birth,  66;  death,  60;  career,  67. 

B(nfen.— Government,  67;  area,  67;  population,  67;  prov- 
inces, 67;  debt,  67;  receipts  and  expenditures,  67; 
diet,  67;  abolition  of  death-penalty,  67;  with  Prussia 
In  French  War,  67;  enters  North-Qerman  Confedera- 
tion, 67. 

BALDvmr,  Rev.  Thzboit,  D.  B.— Birth,  l^;  death,  67;  ca- 
reer, 67;  active  In  behalf  of  education  in  the  West,  67. 

Balfb,  Kichazl  Wxixiax.— Birth,  tTl;  death,  tS7;  pre- 
cocity, 67;  resides  in  Italy,  67;  in  London,  67;  musical 
compositions,  67. 

JkUlie  QuefMon.— Provinces,  68;  German  influence,  66; 
Russian  policy,  68;  original  inhabitants,  68;  history, 
68;  governed  by  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights,  68;  Rus- 
siflcation,  68;  Greek  Churdi  sought  to  be  introduced, 
69;  attempt  to  supplant  native  with  Russian  language, 
69;  sympathy  of  dermany,  69;  population,  09;  works 
on,  60. 

Baivks,  Nathanivl  p.— Representative  flrom  Massachu- 
setts, 117;  reports  a  resolution  on  Cuba,  197;  re- 
marks, 198. 

Banks  of  the  United  Statee.—'Snmbex  of  national  banks, 
60;  liabilities,  60;  resources,  60;  capital,  00;  circula- 
tion, 60;  State  banks,  60;  private  banking  capital, 
60;  savings^^anks  deposits,  60:  number  of  savings- 
banks  in  New  York,  60;  deposits  in  same,  61;  growth 
of  savings-banks  interest  in  New  York,  61;  national 
banks  of  leading  dtles  of  the  TTnlted  States,  61. 

Sap(iH9.Sta,ti9i\c8  of  regular  Baptists,  61;  Publication 


Society,  61;  Bible  Socisfty,  01;  HonieMissloB  Society, 
6S;  Free  Mission  Society,  63;  Natloiial  ThMlogical 
Institute  and  University,  01;  oonmranloo  <iaesli(m, 
63;  National  SundAy-achool  Convention,  83;  Sviday- 
school  statistics,  63;  publicationB,  03;  instltatioBa  of 
learning,  68;  mlsirion  in  Mexico,  63;  In  Barope,  61; 
oi^nization  of  churches  in  Spain,  68;  statistics  of 
Free-will  Baptists,  68;  Old  School  Bapttsfs,  61;  Six- 
principle  Baptists,  68;  Seventh-day  Baptists,  6Sl 

BABinGs,  Rev.  Aisxbt,  D.  D.— Birth,  64;  death,  64;  par- 
entsge,  64;  success  as  preacher,  64;  adherea  to  New 
School  Presbyterians,  64;  author  of  **  Notes  on  New 
Testament,*"  64;  other  works,  64. 

Babtlxt,  MoKDBCAi.>-Birtb,  64;  death,  64;  career,  64. 

J?avar{a.-^ovomment,  64,  66;  provinces,  65;  poimla- 
tlon,  65;  religious  statistlGa,  66;  finances,  66;  elec- 
tion, 65;  meeting  of  Diet,  65;  position  of  King  as  to 
Geman  unity,  66;  ministerial  crisis,  66;  podtlon  of 
Government  on  doctrine  of  papal  Inftllibility,  65;  Joins 
Prussia  in  war  with  Frsnoe,  65;  enters  German  Oob- 
federstion,  65;  letter  of  King  to  King  of  Saxony  in- 
viting King  William  to  assume  title  of  Emperor,  63. 

Batasd,  Thomas  F.— Senator  fh>m  Delaware,  117;  on 
the  Georgia  bill,  131;  reasons  for  votini^  against  Vir- 
ginia bill,  169. 

Beck,  Jaxxs  B.— Representative  fh>m  Kentucky,  117;  on 
the  bill  to  admit  Georgia,  184;  offexs  an  amendment 
to  the  Mississippi  bill,  161;  oflfers  a  substltnte  to  the 
Texas  bill,  167. 

Belgium.— Itojal  fkmlly,  66;  ministry,  66;  area,  68;  pop- 
ulation, 66;  provinces,  66;  nationaliaes,  66;  debt,  66; 
budget,  67;  army,  67;  exports  and  imports,  67;  ship- 
ping, 67;  merchant  navy,  67;  railroads,  67;  post-of- 
fices, 67;  telegraphs,  67;  meeting  of  L^slatare,  67; 
church  property  question,  67;  legislative  eiecHon, 
67;  speech  of  King  on  neutrality  in  Franco-German 
War,  67. 

BXBBI,  Mabib  Cabolinx  Fsbdihascdb  i>b  Bousbos. 
DvcHBssB  Dx.— Birth,  68;  death,  68;  attempts  a  revo- 
lation  in  France,  68. 

BiKOEAM,  John  A.— Representative  from  Oliio,  117;  re- 
ports a  bill  to  enforce  the  fifteenth  amendment,  169L 

BnacABCx,  Comrr  toiti— Note  to  European  powers  on 
nentndity  of  Luxembuig,  461;  reply  to  BngUsh  Cabi- 
net concerning  same,  463.  {See  Oerman^F^^rndk  War.} 

Blairb,  Jaxbb  G.— Speaker  of  the  House,  117. 

JSlouom  Bodt^  TTktf.— At  entrance  of  San  Frsndsco  har- 
bor, 60;  blasting  of,  69l 

2Ml9io.-«Govemment,  69;  area,  69;  departments,  69; 
population,  69;  army,  69;  revenue,  69;  commerce, 
69;  minend  productions,  69;  railroads,  09;  amnesty 
to  political  offenders,  70;  highways,  TO;  mint^  TO: 
banks,  TO;  revolt  of  Morales,  TO;  discovery  of  silver- 
mine,  TO. 

Bokald,  Louis  Jacqubs  Maxtbicb  db.— Birth,  TO;  death, 
TO;  Catholic  prelate,  TO;  career,  70. 

BOKAFABTB,  JbBOXB  NaPOLBOIT  (PATTKBSOH).~Bilth, 

TO;  death,  TO;  graduate  of  Harvard,  70. 

BouRBOK,  EmaguB  Mabib  FEBDDrAim.^Birth,  71;  kiBed 
in  duel,  71;  cousin  of  (^ueen  of  Spain,  71. 

BrazU.—'Etajtil  family,  71;  ndnistiy,  71;  area,  71;  pono- 
lation,  71;  provinces,  71;  population  of  Rio,  T3;  slaves, 
73;  census  bill,  73;  agricultural  colonies,  73;  finances. 
73;  speech  of  Emperor  at  opening  of  Pariiameat,  73; 
position  of  conservatives  on  slavety  question,  73; 
ministerial  crisis  on  slavery  question,  78;  action  of 
ministiy,  78;  new  ministiy,  78;  war  with  Parsgnay, 
78;  progress  of  emancipation,  78;  spread  of  cretinism 
and  goitre,  78;  causes  of  tardy  development  of  re- 
sources, 74. 
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Bremen. — Area^  74;  popnlatioD,  74;  rerenne,  74;  expendi- 
tnre,  74;  debt,  74;  shipping,  74;  merchant  navy,  74; 
emigration,  74. 

Bboomb,  Achillb  Chablss  S£a!70b  Viotob,  Duo  db. 
— ^Blrtb,  74;  death,  74;  edacation,  74;  political  career, 
76;  snpporta  Lonia  Philippe,  73;  opposes  Bevolntion 
of  1848,  75;  writings,  7S. 

Brunsudet^—Hemher  of  North-German  Confederation, 
75;  IXnice,  75.    (See  Germanif') 

BuBUNOAXE,  Ansoit,  LL.  B.— Birth,  75;  death,  75;  min- 
ister firom  United  States  to  China,  76;  minister  fh>m 
China  to  Western  powers,  75;  early  career,  75;  mem- ' 
ber  of  Congress,  76;  dilBcalty  with  Preston  Brooks,  76; 
accepts  ambassadorship  firom  China,  76;  doubts  as  to 
pablic  opinion  in  America,  76;  career  of  embassy*  76. 

BuTus,  Benjamin  F.— Bopresentatire  fh>m  Massachn- 
aettfl,  117;  reports  amended  blU  to  admit  Qeorgia, 
177;  reports  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Mississippi, 
160;  reports  a  biD  to  admit  Texas,  167. 

€ 

(7a/i/)?mia. —Federal  census,  77;  movement  of  population 
in  mining  districts,  77;  in  agrlcultarel  districts,  77; 
population  of  San  Fmncisco,  77;  Chinese  immigra- 
tion, 77;  public  lands,  77;  grants  to  railroads,  78;  sta- 
tistics of  products,  78;  grapes,  78;  mining  statistics. 
78;  yalue  of  industrial  products,  78;  movement  of 
Bhlpping  at  San  Francisco,  78;  imports  and  exports, 
78;  railroads,  78;  Legislature,  79;  message  of  Qov- 
emor  on  fifteenth  amendment,  79;  action  of  Legisla- 
ture on,  79;  political  affairs,  79;  use  of  hydraulic  pipe 
in  mining,  888;  blasting  of  Blossom  Bock  in  San 
Francisco  harbor,  69. 

Cabfbnteb,  Matthew  H.— Senator  Trom  Wisconsin,  117; 
on  the  Georgia  bill,  190;  on  the  bill  to  admit  Georgia, 
142;  on  the  Virginia  resolution,  154,  155;  on  the  en- 
forcement bill,  174;  offers  amendment  to  the  enforce- 
ment bill,  183;  on  naturalizing  Chinese,  19S. 

Casbeblt,  Euoene.— Senator  fh>m  California,  117;  oa 
the  Georgia  bill,  123;  reasons  for  voting  against  the 
Viiiginia  bill,  159. 

Centrai  Jlm^iea.— States,  79;  area  and  population,  79,— 
Costa  Rica— President,  79;  revenue,  79.— Guatemala, 
79;  San  Salvador,  80.— Nicaragua,  80.— Honduras,  80; 
finances,  80;  exports,  80;  iuteroceanic  railroad,  80; 
revolutions,  80;  earthquakes,  80;  circumstances  of 
revolution  in  Costa  Bica,  81;  fiiendly  relations 
suspended  by  Costa  Rica  with  Guatemala,  81;  Constit- 
uent Assembly  in  Costa  Rioa,  81. 

Chaxflin,  Stbfhbk.— Commodore  in  United  States  Navy, 
81;  birth,  81;  death,  81;  early  career,  81;  in  War  of 
1813,  81;  prominent  actor  in  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  83; 
subsequent  career,  83. 

Chase,  Right  Rev.  Cablton,  D.  D.— Birth,  83;  death,  8t; 
graduates  at  Dartmouth,  88;  career,  88. 

Chase,  Chief-Jnsfelco.— Letter  in  answer  to  an  invitation 
of  colored  people,  726;  decision  on  legal  tenders,  738; 
on  an  investment  in  Confederate  bonds,  780. 

Chauvenet,  Williax,  LL.  D.— Birth,  88;  death,  88;  emi- 
nent mathematician,  88. 

Chemical  ExandnaHon  of  Ameriean  Grapes  and  TFIiMf  .— 
Analysis  of  Prof.  C.  M.  Wetherill,  88;  table  of  results, 
84;  analysis  of  foreign  varieties,  84. 

CJiemUtry. —SXom\Q  theory.  Sir  William  Thompson  on, 
84;  defends  Caudry*s  proposition,  81;  cites  Einetie 
theory  of  gases,  86;  refers  to  experiments  of  Be  la 
Tour,  Faraday,  and  others,  86;  address  of  Prof.  H. 
E.  Roscoe  before  British  Association,  86;  hydroge- 
nlnm  amalgam,  87;  constitution  of  ammonium  amal- 


gam, 87;  researches  on  vanadium,  88;  no  such  ele- 
ment as  Jargonium,  88;  ozone,  80;  chemical  action  of 
sunlight,  80;  artificial  gems,  90;  mineral  crystalliza- 
tion by  oold,  90;  chlorine  as  a  refining  agent,  90;  an- 
hydrous fluoride  of  silver,  91;  artificial  alizarine,  91; 
paper  on,  by  J.  W.  Young,  91;  use  of,  as  dye-stuff,  92; 
new  explosive  powders,  96;  ^  safety  explosive  com- 
pound" of  Percy  A.  Blake,  93;  varieties  patented  by 
Nobel,  98;  inventiou  of  the  Nora-Gyttorp  mills  in 
Sweden,  98;  chemical  changes  of  hides  into  leather, 
98;  preparation  of  anthraoen,  98;  improved  method 
of  making  lead-paints,  94;  manui^ture  of  sulphide 
of  carbon,  94;  gaa-fhmace  for  chemical  operations, 
95;  composition  of  iron-rust,  95;  presence  of  carbonic 
add  in  atmosphere,  95;  cause  of,  96;  analysis  of  oozo 
or  chalk-mud,  96;  new  Tolatlle  and  saccharine  sub- 
stance, 96;  soluble  glaas,  96;  analysis  of  soot,  96;  ex- 
portation of,  to  West  Indies,  96;  uses  of  glycerine, 
97;  utilization  of  sewage,  97;  relative  purity  of  air, 
97;  poisonous  cosmetics,  98;  adulterated  anilhie  dyes, 
98;  test  as  to  the  adulteration  of  milk,  98. 

CHXCH18TBB,  Rt  Rev.  Abbhubst  Tttbnbb  Gilbebt,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of.— Birth,  99;  death,  99;  career,  99. 

(Z^jtt.— President,  99;  revenue,  99;  expenditurea,  99; 
Anglo-Chilian  loan,  99;  debt,  99;  army,  99;  navy,  99; 
provinces,  99;  population,  99;  area,  99;  railroads,  100, 
337;  railroad  over  Plaudron  Pass,  100;  Prof.  Rosetti's 
report  of  survey,  100;  passes  over  the  Andes,  100; 
Congress  elections,  100;  Arancanian  troubles,  101; 
decision  of  President  in  case  between  Argentine  and 
British  Governments,  101;  guano,  101;  agriculture, 
101. 

CKIna.— Government,  101 ;  Emperor^s  titles  and  geneal<^, 
101;  regency,  101;  population,  101;  Mantchooria,  101; 
Corea  and  Foochoo,  101;  province  of  Bi,  102;  Mongc- 
lla,  103;  suppression  of  the  Taepings,  103;  cultivation 
and  use  of  opium,  103;  loss  of  Toorkistan,  108;  rev- 
enue and  duties,  103;  commercial  statistica,  103;  ex- 
ports and  imports,  108;  specie,  108;  arrivals  and 
clearances  in  Chinese  ports,  108;  outrages  on  mis- 
sionaries at  Hang-kow,  106;  prodamation  of  Wang, 
106;  Tien-tshi  massacre,  106, 335;  atta<A  on  Sisters  of 
Charity,  101;  murder  of  French  consul,  104;  fiight  of 
foreigners  to  American  steamship  Manchu,  106;  im- 
perial decree  after  massacre,  105;  letters  of  Protestant 
missionaries  to  French  consul  at  Shanghai,  105;  note 
of  Chinese  embassy  to  French  fordgn  minister,  105; 
demands  of  French  Government,  106;  Burllngame^s 
mission,  106;  Mohammedan  rebeUion  in  Yunnan,  106; 
do.  in  Soongaria,  106;  success  of  rebels,  106;  Rus- 
sians called  in,  106;  war  ihvorable  to  Government  in 
1870, 107;  relations  of  China  with  United  States,  334. 

Clabendon,  Rt.  Hon.  Geobge  Wiluam  Fbxdebick  Yil- 
uoma,  fourth  Earl  of.— Birth,  107;  death,  107;  at  Ox- 
ford, 107;  early  diplomatic  career,  107;  minister  to 
Spain,  107;  in  House  of  Lords,  106;  Lord-Libutenant 
of  Ireland,  106;  Foreign  Secretary,  108;  altitude  tow- 
ard United  States,  106. 

Clabk,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  M.  D.— Birth,  lOS;  death,  108; 
career,  108. 

CoLBUBN,  Zebah.— Birih,  106;  engineer,  108;  editor  of 
sdentific  Journals,  106;  snidde,  109. 

CoLBS,  Captain  Cowtbb  Phxfps,  R.  N.— Birth,  109;  death, 
109;  naval  career,  109;  inventor  of  ship^s  armor,  109; 
loss  of  the  Captain,  109. 

CouTAZ,  Schutlbb.— President  of  the  Senate,  117;  speech 
when  serenaded,  735. 

CoUmMa,  United  Statee  (/.—Government,  109;  States, 
109;  area,  109;  population,  109;  revenue,  109;  expen- 
ditnres,  109;  debt,  100;  army,  109;  commerce,  109; 
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xallroad,  109;  praaideDtlal  election,  110;  message  on 
edncation,  110;  Panama,  110;  tdey^raphs,  110;  Inde- 
pendence of  Spanieli  Antilles,  110;  Darien  Canal 
treaty,  110;  United  States  exploring^  expedition,  110; 
Atrato  route,  111;  Medlll's  plan  for  sarlhce  canal, 
111. 

CoLVBB,  Bey.  Njlthanixl^  D.  D.*-Birtb,  111;  death.  111; 
in  War  of  1813,  111;  temperance  and  anttalavery advo- 
cate, 112;  founder  of  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  112; 
establishes  ''  Golrer  Inetitate  "  at  Richmond,  112. 

CommMTte  €f  TMUd  ^Stotot.— Trade  with  Canada,  112; 
imports,  112;  reexports,  112;  exports,  112;  foreign 
exiwrts  at  New  York,  112;  goods  entered  for  con- 
sumption, 118;  for  warehonaing,  118;  free,  118;  specie, 
118;  withdrawals  from  warehouse,  118;  customs  at 
New  York,  118;  classes  of  merchandise  arrived,  114; 
exports  from  New  York,  114;  oomparatiye  commerce 
of  New  York,  114;  tonnage  of  United  States,  114; 
ship-bnilding,  116;  entrances  and  clearances  ftom 
United  States  for  British  North  America,  116. 

C^m^Tf^a^iorMrfitfte.— Convention  in  New  York,  116;  Pil- 
grim Memorial  Convention  at  Chicago,  115;  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Mistdone,  115;  Hawaiian  choiches, 
115;  mlseionaiy  fonds  contributed  by  native  Christians, 
115;  etatifitlcs  of  missiotts,  116;  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  116;  Congregationalinn  In  Great 
Britain,  116;  France,  116;  Bwitserland,  116;  member- 
ship, 116. 

CongrtM^  United  i9tate.— Second  session  of  the  Forty- 
flrst  convenes,  117.  In  the  Senate  a  bill  to  define  and 
regulate  the  Jarisdictlon  and  powers  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  117;  a  bill  to  repeal  appellate  Juriadicllon  in 
habeas  corpus  cases  presented,  118;  do.  to  remove  all 
political  disabilities,  118;  resolution  to  annul  all  po- 
litical dlsabllilics,  118;  do.  relative  to  a  denial  of  the 
protection  of  the  law,  118;  do.  on  a  paper  currency, 
118;  do.  on  repudiation,  118;  do.  on  a  tariff,  116. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  perfect  reconstruction  In 
Oteoi^a,  119;  amendment  offered,  120;  wholly  un- 
necessary, 120;  ratification  made  under  duress,  120; 
the  rebel  States  should  be  made  to  feel  the  power  of 
this  nati<fti,  120;  a  direct  impeachment  of  the  whole 
reconstruction  policy,  -120;  this  is  not  a  question 
which  concerns  simply  the  State  of  Georgia,  121; 
what  is  the  effect  of  coercing  Georgia  to  adopt  the 
amendment?  121;  we  want  an  evidence  of  their 
change  of  purpose  since  secession,  121.  There  are  a 
doctrine  and  a  principle  within  the  present  measure 
which  may  be  returned  like  a  poisoned  chalice,  122; 
proceedings  in  Georgia,  122;  the  coercion  imposed 
on  Georgia  by  the  proposed  amendment,  123;  who  is 
to  determine  when  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  ratified  ?  128;  the  question  as  to  what  la  the  Con- 
stitution belongs  to  the  political  department  of  the 
Government,  128;  there  is  no  coercion  about  it,  124; 
no  excuse  or  apology  for  the  action  of  Georgia,  124; 
eminently  desirable  to  obtain  the  free  adoption  by 
that  people  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  125;  the  rati- 
fication by  three-fourths  absolutely  null  and  void,  125; 
let  us  test  it,  126;  important  that  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment should  be  ratified,  126;  important  that  we  should 
require  Georgia  to  ratify  this  amendment,  126;  an  ex- 
planation, 126;  without  this  requirement  Geoigia  will 
m)t  ratify,  126;  what  power  is  legitimate  to  organize 
a  government  for  Georgia,  127;  shall  Congress  divest 
the  people  of  Georgia  of  this  power  f  127;  if  the  State 
win  come  under  ttie  radical  banner,  all  will  be  right, 
127;  attempt  to  Justify  these  proceedings,  128;  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  128;  it  is  not  Georgia  alone 
that  Is  interested,  120;  what  a  spectacle  to  present  to 


the  world !  129;  vote  on  the  amendment,  129;  agreed 
to,  180;  Georgia  did  all  that  your  acta  under  the 
fourteenth  amendment  required,  and  now  It  la  pro- 
posed to  take  her  in  hand  again,  180;  two  reaaonB 
given,  180;  proceedings  of  her  L^slature,  180;  no 
memben  disqualified,  131;  can  yon  reinstate  tfaene- 
groear  181;  bill  passed,  18t 

In  the  Hoose,  the  bill  firom  the  Senate  paaeed  after 
a  brief  debate,  181 ;  vote,  181. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  to  admit  the  SUte  of  Georgia 
to  representation  in  Congress  considered,  132;  the 
liBatnrea  of  the  bill,  182;  fiicte  respecting  Georgia,  132; 
admisaion  of  memben  to  this  House,  188;  hesitation 
of  the  Senate,  188;  their  report,  188;  theory  upon 
which  this  bill  is  urged,  184;  oljlect  to  prolong  the 
term  of  office  of  the  men  who  now  control  the  State, 
184;  its  avowal,  184;  design  to  establish  a  principle 
that  will  authorize  Congress  to  seize  any  State,  134; 
the  bill  passed,  186;  the  vote,  185. 

In  the  Senate,  the  House  bill  considered,  185;  an 
additional  section  moved,  185;  the  Bin^cham  amend- 
ment objected  to,  185;  its  adoption  by  the  Hboae  has 
been  regarded  aa  a  rebel  victory,  185;  position  of  the 
Senator  fh>m  Illinois,  186;  position  taken  by  tthe  Sen- 
ator ih>m  Vermont,  186;  when  does  a  State  govern- 
ment of  a  new  State  go  Into  operation  ?  186;  the  true 
doctrine,  187;  shall  men  take  advantage  of  their  own 
wrong  ?  187;  shall  the  Bingham  amendment,  prohibit- 
tng  the  State  government  to  continue  in  ofBce,  be 
stricken  flrom  the  bill?  187;  progress  of  reconstmc- 
tion  in  Georgia,  187, 188;  it  is  claimed  that  the  SUte 
Legislature  may  continue  its  existence  for  two  yeaiv, 
189;  on  what  ground?  189;  the  act  of  admission  re* 
lates  back,  189;  estopped  ftom  acceptlDg  any  such 
doctrine,  189;  no  case  in  the  world  can  be  clearer, 
140;  as  plain  and  flagrant  an  attempt  at  usurpation  in 
Georgia  as  ever  marlred  the  course  of  any  men  seek- 
ing power  by  illegitimate  means,  140;  the  TMngif  m 
amendment  words  of  .despair  to  loyal  men,  140; 
sources  of  power  in  Congress,  the  two  constitntioQal 
amendments,  140;  also  threo  other  sources,  each  of 
which  is  overflowing,  140;  necessity  of  the  case,  140; 
guarantee  clause,  140;  s  piuribue  unum,  141;  this 
guarantee  invoked  for  the  protection  of  Georgia,  141; 
act  of  March  2, 1867, 141 ;  several  courses  open  to  Con- 
gress all  equally  within  its  powers,  142;  Congress  a 
High  Court  of  Equity  with  Georgia  at  its  bar,  142; 
what  Is  the  meaning  of  all  this  wild  talk  abcnt  the 
Constitution  being  construed  in  the  light  of  modexn 
progress  f  142;  can  Congress  do  any  one  of  these 
things  which  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  say  it 
shall  not  do  f  148;  we  are  engaged  in  the  transaction 
of  grave  and  important  business,  148;  features  of  the 
bill,  148;  can  Congress  deny  to  a  State,  in  the  form  of 
a  condition  contained  In  the  act  of  admission,  a 
power  secured  to  the  State  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States?  144;  fhndamental^  principles  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  every  constitutioiuU  discussion,  144; 
can  they  point  out  the  provision  which  confen  the 
power  in  this  case?  144;  views  of  Scnatorv,  144; 
amendment  offered,  145;  lost,  145;  another  offered, 
145;  substitute  proposed,  145;  adopted,  145;  other 
amendments  moved  and  adopted  or  rejected,  146; 
bin  passed,  147. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  reported  with  amendments 
of  the  Senate,  147;  amendments  added  and  the  bill 
passed,  147;  Senate  refhse  to  concur,  147;  conference, 
148. 

In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  offered  to  admit  Virginia 
to  representation  in  Congress,  148;  she  has  compUed 
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m  all  reBpects  with  the  recoDBtraetlon  ads,  148;  were 
the  members  of  the  Le^latare  required  to  take  the 
test  oath?  140;  amendment  moved,  149;  remands  the 
State  to  ita  preyioui  condition  on  a  certain  contin- 
gency, 149;  manifestly  improper,  149;  no  authority 
under  the  Constitution  for  unequal  States,  149;  we 
hare  a  right  to  protect  ourselves  against  a  recisslon 
of  the  fliteenth  amendment  by  Vli^nla,  160;  thus  to 
remand  her  would  nullify  her  ratification,  150;  we 
have  a  right  to  protect  a  State  government  after  hav- 
ing reconstructed  it,  ISO;  the  power  claimed  by  some 
States  to  retract  their  ratification,  160;  the  amend- 
ment confesses  the  power  of  a  State  to  retract,  151; 
the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Constitution  utterly 
void,  151;  when  an  amendment  Is  proposed  every 
State  in  the  Union  must  be  represented  In  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  151;  two>thlrds  of  both  Hoases 
are  requiied  to  propose  amendments,  161;  Congress 
will  have  for  evermore  the  power  to  protect  recon- 
*struction,  163;  amendment  rejected,  15fi;  another 
amendment  moved,  163;  amendment  to  the  amend- 
mont  offered,  153;  modified  and  agreed  to,  163;  an- 
other amendment  moved,  158;  rejected,  168;  another 
amendment  moved,  168;  rerjected,  158;  another  amend- 
ment offered,  158;  a  few  questions  asked,  154;  what 
theory  Is  entertained  by  these  Senators,  164;  is  a  State 
constitution  void  because  it  conflicts  with  an  act  of 
Congress  f  166;  if  that  act  is  a  compact  between  Con- 
gress and  a  State?  165;  there  can  be  no  compact  be- 
tween Congress  and  a  State,  166;  resolution  li|id  aside 
and  House  bUl  considered,  155. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  fi>r  the  admission  of  Yliginia 
reported,  165;  the  bill,  155;  a  compromise  measure, 
166;  Is  the  State  entitled  to  be  represented  in  Con- 
gress? 166;  some  think  we  should  be  in  no  hurry  to 
admit  her,  166;  amendment  moved  and  agreed  to,  157; 
a  substitute  oflbrod  and  adopted,  157;  bill  passed,  157. 

In  the  Senate,  the  House  bill  considered,  158; 
amendment  offered,  168;  other  amendments  offered 
and  agreed  to,  168;  Senators  decline  to  vote,  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  in  its  fiivor,  169;  bill  passed,  160. 

In  the  House,  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  for  the  admission  of  Virginia  concurred  in,  160. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  reported  for  the  admission  of 
Mississippi,  160;  the  bill,  160;  similar  to  the  Virginia 
bill,  161;  amendment  offered  and  lost,  161;  bill  passed, 

161. 

In  the  Senate,  the  House  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Mississippi  to  representation  in  Congress  considered, 
163;, condition  of  Mississippi,  163;  votes  on  the 
clauses  submitted  to  the  Constitution,  163;  committee 
recommend  all  conditipns  to  be  stricken  out  of  the 
bill,  168;  we  have  power  to  put  in  conditions,  168; 
these  States  are  in  a  peculiar  condition,  168;  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  164;  Mississippi  entitled 
to  representation  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  164;  the  aignment  for  State  rights  pro- 
ceeds on  a  misapprehension,  165;  nothing  clearer 
than  that  the  equal  rights  of  all  must  be  placed  under 
the  safeguard  of  one  unilbrm  law,  166;  two  great  title- 
deeds  of  the  republic,  166;  all  these  powers  essential- 
ly national,  1^;  it  is  for  Congress  to  determine  in  Its 
discretion  how  republican  government  shall  be  main- 
tained, 165;  human  rights,  in  this  land,  do  not  depend 
on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  166;  the  Federal 
Government  is  one  of  limited  powers,  166;  amend- 
ments rejected  and  bill  passed,  166. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  considered  to  admit  the  Statq  of 
Texas  to  representation  in  Congress,  167;  amend- 
ment offered,  167;  rejected,  167;  bill  passed,  167. 


In  the  Senate,  the  House  bill  amended  and  passed, 
168;  House  concurs,  168. 

Message  of  the  President  relative  to  the  ratification 
of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  168;  communication  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  declaring  the  vote,  160. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  reported  to  enforce  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  169;  the  bill,  169, 170;  bill  passed,  170. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  fh>m  the  House  considered, 
171;  explanation  of  the  bill,  171;  a  bill  reported  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  171 ;  its  features,  171 ;  moved 
to  strike  out  all  of  House  bill  after  enacting  clause 
and  insert  Senate  bill,  173;  the  bill,  178, 174;  the  dis- 
tinction in  doctrine  and  philosophy  between  the  two 
bills,  176;  the  idea  of  the  bill,  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  rights  of  persons  to  be  In  the  United  States 
courts,  175;  how  are  troops  to  act  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill?  176;  the  President  may  surround 
the  poUs  with  troops,  176;  what  are  the  troops  then 
to  do  ?  176;  if  this  can  be  done  in  a  f^e  country,  let 
us  talk  no  more  about  the  one-man  power,  176;  the 
speech  better  suited  for  twenty  years  ago,  177;  times 
have  changed  if  the  fbgitive-slave  law  of  1850  is  made 
the  model  of  legislation,  177;  what  is  the  language  of 
the  constitutional  amendment?  177;  what  is  Its  ef- 
fect? 177;  why  not  enforce  by  laws  other  prohibitions 
of  the  Constitution  ?  178;  what  Is  proposed  to  be 
done?  178;  has  not  Congress  the  power  to  prescribe 
the  mode  and  manner  of  electing  members  of  Con- 
gress ?  178;  Is  this  bill  limited  to  members  of  Con- 
gress ?  179;  it  reaches  all  officers  firom  the  highest  to 
the  lowest, T179;  we  should  eddeavor  to.guard  against 
the  wholesale  fk'auds  In  the  election  of  President,  179; 
amendment  offered,  179;  the  amendment,  180;  never 
such  a  proposition  made  before  in  Congress,  180;  at 
midnight  you  are  asked  to  adopt  it,  180;  as  important 
as  any  thing  in  the  bill,  181;  amendment  to  the 
amendment  rejected,  181;  reoffercd  In  part,  181; 
agreed  to,  ISl;  other  amendments  offered  and  agreed 
to,  183, 188;  bill  passed,  183. 

In  the  House,  a  disagreement  with  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate,  and  committees  of  conference  appoint- 
ed, 183;  report,  188;  agreed  to,  183. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  Introduced  to  establish  a  uni- 
form system  of  naturalization,  184;  features  of  the 
bill,  184;  motion  to  reject  the  biU  lost,  185;  biU 
passed,  185. 

In  the  Senate,  a  substitute  to  the  naturalization  bill 
reported,  186;  amendments  offered,  186;  this  amend- 
ment involves  the  whole  Chinese  problem,  186;  other 
amendments  offered  and  r^ected,  186;  substitute  re- 
jected, 187;  amendments  offered  to  House  biU,  187; 
moved  to  strike  out  the  word"white,'^  187;  agreed 
to,  188;  amendment  relative  to  Chinese  offered,  188; 
what  is  their  condition,  188;  the  Senate  do  not  com- 
prehend this  question,  188;  you  have  no  means  of  ad- 
ministering oaths  to  Chinamen,  188;  the  proposition 
to  strike  out  the  word  white  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  to  admit  Chinese,  188;  it  embraces  the  whole 
pagan  races  of  the  world,  189;  if  the  Chinese  come 
here  at  all,  I  do  not  want  them  here  as  slaves,  189; 
the  Ikte  of  the  proposition  to  strike  out  the  word 
"  white,"  180;  its  history,  189,  190;  foolish  interpre- 
tation of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  190;  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  191;  Congress  has 
plenary  power  over  this  subject,  191;  exaggeration 
of  immigration,  191;  what  is  the  American  princi- 
ple that  Bhoald  guide  us  here?  193;  shall  Chinamen 
be  citizens  ?  193;  by  the  American  maxim  the 
Chinaman  is  entitied  to  a  vote,  193;  may  Indians 
be  naturalized?  196;  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote 
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on  the  word  "whlte/^  108;  what  is  the  objection 
to  Chinese?  IM;  the  simple  qneation  is  a  practical 
one,  how  shall  we  senre  onr  country  ?  196;  motion  to 
reconsider  ajj^cd  to,  196;  has  a  Chinaman  a  nataral 
and  moral  right  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States?  196;  he  has  not,  106;  we  maj  reftise  it  with- 
out Tiolating  any  right,  106;  amendment  rejected, 
196;  other  amendments,  106;  bill  paised,  107;  amend- 
ments concurred  In  by  the  House,  107. 

In  the  House,  a  Joint  resolution  on  Cuba  reported, 
197;  the  resolution,  197;  a  snbatitute,  197;  amend- 
ment, 198;  object  of  the  resolution,  196;  what  !■  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  ?  196,  199;  declarations  of 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  90O;  state  of  the  question, 
901;  views  of  the  minority,  SOS;  is  the  acquisition 
desired,  SOS;  amendments  offered,  SOI;  substitute 
adopted,  S04;  act  appointing  legal  holidays  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cohimbia,  904;  other  proceedings,  906. 

ComLiNO,  Boeooi.-^Senator  from  New  York,  117;  on 
the  resolution  to  admit  Virginia,  151;  on  the  natural- 
izatlon  bUl,  101 

Oanfuetieut—VliULncet,  S06;  value  of  property,  S06;  rev- 
enue, 906;  claims,  906;  banks,  S05;  railroads,  S05, 
213;  statistics,  906;  recommendations  In  Govemor^s 
message,  907;  schools,  S07;  charitable  institutions, 
S07;  State  reform  schools,  S06;  State-prison,  906; 
Jails,  909;  militia,  909;  resolutions  of  Bepublican 
State  Convention,  910;  Democratic  resolutions,  910; 
election  returns,  911;  proposed  amendments  to  Con- 
stitution, 911,  919;  Legislature,  911;  Stete  capital, 
919;  pisciculture,  913;  female  suffrage,  918;  United 
States  census,  218. 

CoNT,  Savdxl.— Birth,  918;  career,  918;  Governor  of 
Maine,  918;  death,  918. 

CfmrosUm  of  Ship  i%i^.— Experiments  near  St  Btienne, 
France,  918;  Henderson^s  alloy,  918;  galvanometer, 
913;  relative  corrosion  of  different  materials,  914; 
soft  steel  plates,  914. 

CoBTA  RicA.--(See  Central  AfMriea.) 

Cox,  Sawtel  S.— Representative  from  New  York,  117; 
offers  a  resolution,  118. 

Ovba.—{See  3pain.y-Acti<m  of  United  States  of  Colombia 
concerning,  110;  treatment  of  United  States  citizens, 
914;  emancipation,  949. 

CuTTiNo,  Francis  BBOOKnoLST.—Jurlst  and  politician, 
914;  birth,  914;  career,  914;  death,  914. 


Dahlobsn,  John  A.— Rear-Admiral  United  States  Navy, 
914;  birth,  914;  death,  914;  first  cmisc,  914;  tnvonts 
Dahlgren  gun,  914;  midshipman,  914;  commander, 
915;  captain,  916;  at  Charleston  during  war,  915;  In- 
vents rliled  cannon  and  boat-howitzer,  915;  charac- 
ter, 915. 

Daub,  Very  Rev.  Thoxas,  M.  A.— Birth,  915;  death,  916; 
English  clergyman,  916;  poems,  915;  works,  916; 
character  as  a  preacher,  916. 

Jkirlen  CVina/.— Treaty  concerning,  110;  Atrato  route, 
111,  836;  Mediirs  plan  for  surface  canal.  111. 

Davis,  Gabbstt.— Senator  from  Kentucky,  117;  on  the 
Georgia  bill,  137;  on  the  resolution  to  admit  Virginia, 
151;  offers  amendment  to  enforcement  bill,  183. 

Davis,  Noah.— Representative  fhnn  New  York,  117;  re- 
ports a  naturalization  bill,  184. 

Dawks,  Henbt  L.—Representatlve  from  Massachusetts, 
117;  reports  amendment  to  Georgia  bill,  147. 

/Watoarv.— United  States  census,  916;  Wilmington,  916; 
agrlcultnral  statistics,  916;  debt,  916;  revenue,  916; 
Judicial  decision  as  to  constitutionality  of  State  tax 


on  railroad  stock,  916;  railroads,  916;  public  echoolft, 
917;  normal  sdiool,  917;  colored  schools,  917;  resolu- 
tions of  colored  citizens,  917;  political  canvass,  217; 
white  man^s  party,  317;  Bepublican  resotaitlons,  S18; 
Democratic  Convention,  918;  resotutlonB  of  fndepai- 
dent  Democrats,  918;  election  returns,  218;  election 
disturbances,  919;  Govemor*8  message,  919. 

I^mfnarA.— -Royal  fiunily,  919;  cabinet,  919;  area,  S19; 
population,  919;  finances,  319;  army,  219;  navy,  219; 
imports,  919;  emigration,  919;  meeting  of  IHet,  2S0; 
speech  of  King,  990;  polities,  920. 

Dickens,  CHABLX8.~Birth,  931;  death,  991;  pareotage, 
991;  eaiiy  career,  991 ;  Pickwick  Papers,  991;  visits 
to  America,  999;  woiks,  998;  as  a  reader,  99S;  private 
life,  994;  abUlty  as  a  writer,  294. 

DiCKXT,  OiJVSB  J.— Representative  fhmi  Pennsylvaiiia, 
117;  offers  amendment  to  bifl  to  admit  Geotsta,  147. 

DipiomaNe  Cbrretpondenee  and  ForHgn  iiatoflofw.— China, 
994;  Corea,  994;  piracy  in  Chinese  waters,  995;  Tien- 
tsin riot,  996;  France,  recognition  of  the  republic, 
996;  Great  Britain,  927;  Alabama  claims,  227;  fish- 
eries, 238;  Northwest  boundary,  930;  International 
coinage,  981;  Japan,  treatment  of  Christians,  S31; 
North  Germany— protection  of  Germans  in  France, 
983;  rights  of  neutrals,  988;  rights  of  legation,  298. 
985;  Spanish  America,  commercial  relationa  with, 
986;  Spain,  good  oflBces  of  United  States  toward, 
claims  of  United  States  citizens  against,  987; 
tion  of  Spoakman  and  Wyeth,  940;  telsnre  of  tlie 
Lloyd  ^spinwal],  940;  naturalized  citizens  of  United 
States  in  Cuba,  911;  emancipation  in  Cuba,  942;  Vene- 
zuela, claims  against,  949. 

Dominion  qf  Oanada.—TnAe  with  United  States,  11»- 
116;  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  918;  Manitoba,  948; 
population,  944;  legislation,  944;  tarilT,  944;  railroads, 
944;  commerce,  945;  apportionment  of  debt  between 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  946;  banks,  945;  silver  coin 
**  nuisance,"  946;  canals,  946;  withdrawal  of  Imperial 
troops,  946;  fishery  question,  998, 940;  death  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  946. 

Dbaxb,  Chablbs  D.— Senator  ftom  Missouri,  117;  intro- 
dnces  a  bill  to  regulate  the  powers  of  the  Snpreme 
Court,  117;  on  the  Geoigia  bin,  190;  ofibrs  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Virginia  resolutions,  149, 168, 158. 

DuDLBT,  BxBJAxnr  WxRSLow  M.,  LL.  D.— ^Snrjreon,  946; 
birth,  946;  career,  946;  death,  946;  skill  in  lithotomy, 
946. 

DuxAS,  Albzaitdbb  Davt,  Sen.— Birth,  947;  parentage, 
947;  death,  947;  clerk  in  employ  of  Duke  of  Orleans, 
947;  early  literary  success,  947;  extravagance,  247; 
''  Three  Guardsmen,*'  947;  **  Count  of  Monte  Cristo," 
948;  chateau  near  St  Gennaln,  948;  character,  249. 

DUBXBE,  Chablbs.— Birth,  949;  career,  949;  death,  249; 
antislavery  advocate,  949. 

IS 

BarthquakM.— Shock  felt  in  Northeastern  America,  Oc- 
tober 90th,  960;  efifects  in  New-York  City,  950;  ac- 
count by  A.  C.  Twining,  260;  table  of  differences  of 
time,  961;  statement  by  telegraphist  at  (Quebec,  951; 
effects  at  Albany,  959;  effects  in  Canada,  252;  shock 
felt  June  6th  at  Bogota,  269;  shocks  in  France  and 
Mexico,  9S9;  In  Thibet,  Nicaragua,  and  other  places, 
958;  lecture  by  Prof.  Forbes  at  London  on  earth- 
quakes, 253. 

Eastmi  Chvrshes.—YMt  of  Greek  Archbishop  LycurgtM 
p  to  England,  968;  movement  for  a  closer  union  be- 
tween Anglican  and  Sastem  Churches,  953;  letters 
of  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  Archbishop  of  Can- 
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terbury,  864;  letters  of  Qreek  Synod  to  Archbishop 
of  Canterbnry,  964;  Bible  In  Raselin  Church,  364; 
Bulgarian  Chnrch  question,  S56;  controTersj  between 
Patriarch  Gregory  and  Grand-Vlaler,  S56. 

Eoiiem  QiMillon.— Danger  of  another  Eastern  war  In 
November,  1870,  867;  rise  of  TnrUsh  power  In  Bu- 
rope,  367;  Greek  War  of  Independence,  368;  weak- 
ening of  Tarkey,  868;  inflaence  of  Bossia,  858;  Cri- 
mean War,  996;  Joint  treaty  of  1866,  869;  Cretan  re- 
bellion, 860;  troubles  in  the  principalities,  850;  ex- 
tent of  Turkish  Empire,  869;  population,  SCO;  clauses 
of  Treaty  of  Paris  obnoxious  to  Bussia,  860;  note  of 
Prince  Gortschakoff  to  signatory  powers,  800;  reply 
of  Earl  Granrille,  880;  of  Austrian  Government,  861; 
of  Italian  Government,  861;  action  of  Turkey,  868; 
i«ply  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  to  Earl  Granville,  803; 
European  Congress,  868;  renewal  of,  by  Bnssia,  870. 

EoBi  River  2lfid(^0.— Dimensions  of  caisson,  868;  con- 
struction, 868;  cross-section  of  caisson  (figure),  8647 
longitudinal  section  (figure),  866. 

^{MKlor.^President,  865;  area,  865;  population,  865; 
exports,  965,  debt,  866;  revenue,  865;  standing  army, 
265;  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  965; 
minister  of  United  States  in,  966. 

Edmunds,  Gbobob  F.—Senator  firom  Vermont,  117;  on 
the  Georgia  bill,  185, 136,  146;  offers  amendment  to 
tbe  resolution  to  admit  Virginia,  168;  offers  a  pro* 
▼Iso,  168;  on  the  Mississippi  bill,  168;  on  the  en- 
forcement bill,  177. 

£j0^/.— Government,  866;  area,  866;  population,  866; 
political  divisions,  866;  condition  of  popnUGon,  866; 
receipts  and  expenditures,  866;  debt,  866;  army,  866; 
navy,  866;  commerce,  866;  telegraphs,  266;  Sues 
Canal,  866;  financial  statement  of  Canal  Company, 
867;  administration  of  Justice  in  cases  of  foreigners, 
867;  meeting  of  Assembly,  967;  visit  of  Ehedive  to 
Sultan,  863. 

BleetrieUy.—Cti]^M  of  molecular  motion,  868;  new  electro- 
dynamic  law,  86S;  duration  of  electric  spark,  868; 
sub-permanent  magnetism,  868;  depositions  of  gases 
in  metals,  860;  electro-metallurgy,  860;  experiments 
of  Klein,  800;  improvements  in  Walenn's  invention, 
900;  magnetic  changes  of  iron,  970;  electrolysis  of 
nitric  acid,  970;  electricity  and  ozone,  870;  Sir  Charles 
Wheatstone's  paper  on  "  A  Cause  of  Error  in  Eleo- 
troscopic  Experiments,'*  870;  electrification  of  Island 
of  St.  Pierre  Hlquelon,  871;  electric  light  in  war,  878; 
use  in  Paris  during  siege,  878;  electro-heating,  873; 
chronoscope,  979;  electric  buoy,  978;  electrical  re- 
sistance pyrometer,  978;  electro-magnetic  anemom- 
eter, 378;  a  magnetic  paradox  (repulsion  of  soft  Iron 
by  a  magnet),  974;  Nalm^s  electrical  machine,  874; 
new  thermo-electric  pile,  874;  ingenious  electrical  ex- 
periments of  Prof.  TyndaU,  375;  new  forms  of  battery, 
9T5;  curious  effects  of  lightning,  878. 

EuoT,  Thoxas  D.— Birth,  376;  death,  376;  member  of 
Congress,  878;  takes  part  in  organization  of  Republi- 
can party  in  Massachusetts,  877;  again  in  Congress, 
377;  friend  of  colored  race,  STH. 

Engineering  in  South  .^IfiMrtoo.— Ballroads  in  Chill,  377; 
in  Peru,  377;  across  the  Andes,  877;  value  of  guano 
crop,  877;  steamship  lines,  377. 

j^n;>p0.— Political  changes,  877;  Franco-Prussian  War, 
877;  view  of  the  three  great  races  in  Europe  in  1870 
(map),  878;  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lomine  to  Ger- 
many, 879;  annexation  of  F^pal  States  to  kingdom  of 
Italy,  379;  renewal  of  Eastern  question  by  Russia,  879; 
International  Congress  In  London,  870;  Prince  Ama- 
deus  of  Itlly  elected  King  of  Spain,  870;  assassination 
of  General  Prim,  879;  area  and  population,  879;  eccle- 
VoL,  z.— 49   ▲ 


slastlcal  statistics,  879;  increase  of  population  for 
forty  years,  880;  average  yearly  increase  of  popula- 
tion, 880;  railroad,  postal,  and  telegraph  statistics, 
980;  military  and  naval  statistics,  981;  distribution 
of  races,  881 ;  divisions  of  Europe  in  1780, 888;  in  1818, 
988. 

BvAiTS,  Sib  Gxobgb  dz  Lact,  Bari.,  G.  C.  B.~ British 
genersl  and  author,  988;  birth,  888;  career,  888;  death, 
868. 

EwBANK,  Thoxas.— Scientist  and  philosopher,  888;  birth, 
988;  death,  888;  career  in  England,  888;  comes  to 
America,  888;  work  on  "hydraulic  and  other  ma- 
chines for  raising  water,"  888;  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
enta,  884;  literazy  works,  884. 


Fax/jok,  Marshal  Juah  Cbisostomo.— President  of  Ven- 
ezuela, 864;  birth,  364;  career,  884;  death,  884. 

FAmnwoBTH,  Joedt  F.—Representative  firom  Illinois,  117; 
on  the  bill  to  admit  Georgia,  188, 147;  reporta  a  bill 
to  admit  Virginia,  156, 156. 

Fabbaovt,  David  Glasoob. —Birth,  884;  death,  884; 
parentage,  984;  in  War  of  1813, 984;  wounded  at  Val- 
paraiso, 885;  at  school,  985;  linguistic  attalnmenta, 
98f(;  with  the  Union  in  the  war,  886;  appointed  to 
command  fleet  a^inst  New  Orleans^  886;  running  of 
the  forts  at  New  Orleans,  886;  made  rear-admiral,  886; 
with  Grant  at  Vicksburg,  886;  captures  Mobile,  886; 
opinions  of  foreigners  as  to,  987;  appointed  vice- 
admiral,  887;  admiral,  887;  presentation  to,  by  New- 
York  merchanto,  887;  vislta  Europe,  887. 

FzNTOir,  BzuBsir  B.— Senator  from  New  York,  117; 
moves  amendment  to  naturalization  bUI,  198. 

FiXLD,  RiOHABD  Stookton,  LL.  D.— Bixth,  867;  career, 
987;  death,  987. 

SHnanoee  of  the  United  iStofar.— Rednction  in  premium  on 
gold,  987;  receipta  and  expenditures  of  quarter  end- 
ing September  80,  1860,  987;  for  the  three  quarters 
ending  June  80,.  1870, 987;  for  entire  year  ending  June 
80, 1870,  988;  for  quarter  ending  September  80,  1870, 
988;  reduction  of  debt,  988;  estimates  for  three  qna^• 
ters  ending  June  80,  1871,  988;  debt,  888  and  888; 
ftinding  bUl,  888;  statement  of  public  debt,  June  80, 
1870,  880;  ftinding  bill,  880;  effect  of  European  war 
upon,  800;  statement  of  Secretary  or  Treasury  with 
regard  to,  800;  modification  of  system  of  taxation,  891 ; 
returns  of,  801;  internal  revenue  receipts,  etc.,  908; 
modification  of  import  duties,  398;  shipping,  893;  im- 
ports in  district  of  New  York,  808;  report  of  congres- 
sional committee  on  decline  in  American  shipping, 
80S;  comparative  tonnage  of  United  States  and  British 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  of  each  country, 
804;  monthly  range  of  government  securities  during 
the  year,  804;  monthly  range  of  stocks  at  New  York, 
886;  range  of  gold  during  year,  890. 

Fish,  Hajolton.— Letter  on  adoption  of  fifteenth  amend- 
ment, 169;  letter  to  the  Prussian  Minister,  797.  (See 
Diplomaiie  Oorretpondence.) 

FlAHAULT  DB  la  BiLIiABDBBIB,  AUOITSTX  CHAKLBS  JO- 
SEPH, Count  de.— Birth,  997;  career,  397;  death,  897. 

JAvi^ia.— Immigration,  897;  United  States  census,  397; 
debt,  807;  statement  of  Governor  Reed  as  to,  897;  cir- 
culating medium,  396;  financial  bills  in  Legislature, 
898;  internal  improvement  bills,  898;  code  of  practice, 
899;  impeachment  of  Governor,  999;  appointment  of 
Lientenant-Govomor,  899;  impeachment  of  Judge 
Maybee,  800;  extra  session  of  Legislature  called,  800; 
message  of  Governor,  800;  informality  in  passage  of 
bill,  800;  recommendations  in  Governor's  message. 
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301;  fondiag  bill  passed,  901;  vetoed,  801;  Bepobllcan 
Convention,  901;  nomlneeB,  801;  resolations,  801; 
same  of  Democratic  party,  802;  canvass  of  votes,  803; 
results,  808;  litigation  as  to  lientcnant-governorship, 
308;  finances,  808;  charitable  Institntlons,  808;  oat- 
rages,  808;  pnbllc  instractlon,  804. 

i!>iaiu:tf.— Provisional  government,  804;  armj,  804;  budget 
for  support  of,  806;  area,  806;  population,  806;  terri- 
torial changes,  9K;  population  of  cities,  805;  debt, 
805;  bndget  for  1870,  806;  commerce  for  1868, 807;  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs,  807;  new  ministiy  of  January 
8d,  807;  statement  of  policy  by  Minister  OlUvier,  806; 
Emperor^s  New-Year^s  speech,  806;  murder  of  Victor 
Koir  by  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte,  808;  aentence  of 
Rochefort,  806;  proceedings  against  the  prince,  806; 
Emperor^s  note  to  ministry  on  senatus  consultum, 
809;  statement  of  reasons  therefor  by  ministry,  809, 
810;  text  of  senatus  consultum,  811;  plebiscite,  813; 
Empcror^s  proclamation  respecting,  812;  democratic 
opposition  to,  812;  result  of  vote,  812;  vote  of  citiea, 
813;  Emperor's  speech  to  Corps  Ldgislatlf  on  result 
of  plebiscite,  813;  ministerial  changes.  May  15th,  818; 
war  with  Germany,  818  (see  Oerman-Fi-ench  War); 
recognition  of  republic  by  United  States,  236;  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Rome,  410;  position  of  pro- 
visional government  on  occupation  of  Rome  by  Ital- 
ianfi,  414. 

Freedmen^  H^geeSy  and  Abandoned  Land.  (The  Bureau 
of).— Establishment  of,  813;  purposes,  313;  constitu- 
tion, 314;  bill  to  continue,  814;  provisions  of,  814; 
modllicatlon  of,  in  July,  1866,  314;  provision  for  ter- 
mination of;  315;  abandoned  lands,  315;  transporta- 
tion, 315;  claims  and  bounties,  815;  supplies  of  food, 
816;  medical  supplies,  816;  education,  316;  school 
statistics,  817;  financial  statistics,  317;  opinions  of 
foreigners  as  to  Bureau,  317. 


G 

Gabtield,  Jaxss  a.  —  Representative  from  Ohio,  117; 

offers  a  resolution,  118. 

Oat- Works.  ^The  Bechton  chartered  Gas  Company's 
works,  817. 

Otographical  Explorations  and  DiscoctrUs  in  1870.— Effect 
of  European  war  on,  317;  in  general,  817-819;  death 
of  geographers,  318;  geographical  works,  318;  arctic 
and  antarctic  regions,  819;  various  expeditions,  819; 
voyage  of  the  Germania,  319;  loss  of  the  Hansa,  820; 
sufferings  of  crew,  820;  arrival  home,  821;  "MorriQ^s 
Four  Voyages  **  to  the  antarctic  region  and  the  Lon- 
don Geographical  Society,  831;  Iceland,  822;  North- 
American  Continent,  822;  British  America,  823;  United 
States,  832;  discovery  of  cave  in  Iowa,  822;  ezplora- 
tloos  west  of  the  Mississippi,  828;  Yellowstone 
River  expedition  in  Montana,  833;  Yellowstone  Lake 
region,  823;  Geysers,  834;  descent  of  Colorado  River 
by  Powell,  824;  Mexico,  825;  Central  America,  835; 
Morclet's  travels  in  Guatemala,  835;  railroad  through 
Honduras,  835;  interoceanlc  communication,  835;  Nic- 
aragua route,  836;  Darien  Canal,  836;  Tehuantepee 
route,  836;  South  America,  836;  Myers's  travels  in 
Venezuela  and  Ecuador,  836;  British  Guiana,  837; 
Pemvlan  explorations  of  the  Amazon,  837;  Prof.  Hart 
in  Brazil,  837;  Arancanian  troubles,  828;  Europe, 828; 
completion  of  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  328;  nationalities 
of  Turkey,  838;  Greeks,  828;  Asia,  838;  discovery  of 
"Moablte  stone  ^^  In  Palestine,  838;  explorations  in 
Eastern  Toorkistan,  839;  exploration  of  the  Panler 
Steppe,  339;  Africa,  880;  attempt  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
to  sail  down  the  White  Nile,  830;  diamond  discoveries 


In  South  Africa,  880;  Australasia,  880;  West  Aoatialla, 
830;  South  Australia,  830;  Papua  or  New  Guinea, 
880. 

Chorf^.—k.ci  of  Congress  oonoeming  rcasseniblliis  of 
Legislature,  831;  proclamation  of  Governor  Bullock, 
881 ;  General  Terry  to  exercise  military  powers  under 
reconstruction  acts,  881;  meeting  and  oi^ganlzatioQ 
of  Legislature,  881 ;  Governor  appoints  clerk  pro  <em., 
831 ;  action  of  General  Terry,  883;  question  of  ineligi- 
bility of  members,  833;  course  of  Conservative  Be- 
publicans,  383;  protest  of;  888;  address  of  colored 
members  to  General  Terry,  888;  statement  of  Hr. 
Bryant  In  behalf  of  Conservatives,  383;  reply  of  Gen- 
eral Terry,  884;  opinion  of  Supreme  Court,  3M;  mem- 
bers declared  ineligible,  884;  organization  of  Hoaae, 
884;  seating  of  persons  having  next  highest  vote,  985; 
Governor's  message,  885;  latiflcation  of  fourteentli 
and  fiiteimth  amendments,  885;  senatorial  qnestiai], 
835;  election  of  senators,  386;  stay  law,  836;  Govern- 
or's recommendations  at  April  session,  836;  protot 
of  Conservatives  against  continuation  of  appropria- 
tion bill,  886;  difficulty  between  Treasurer  and  Got- 
emor,  836;  action  of  Congress  on  the  condition  of 
afihirs  In  the  State,  887;  conclusions  concerning  the 
oiganization  of  the  LcgUlature,  887;  bill  concerning 
the  restoration  of  the  State,  887;  views  of  Governor 
Bullock  on  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  Congress,  83S; 
reassembling  of  the  Legislature,  388;  message  of 
Governor  Bullock,  888;  adjournment  of  Legislature; 
838;  controversy  as  to  the  time  of  holding  the  State 
election,  888;  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Ackeiman 
thereon,  889;  passage  of  the  election  law,  888;  pro- 
visions thereof  339,  840;  finances,  840;  bill  establish- 
ing a  system  of  public  Instruction,  840;  provisions 
thereof,  841;  election  results,  841;  population,  913; 
agricultural  products,  342. 

Gtrman-French  TTar.— Declaration  of  OIlMer,  342;  can- 
didature of  Prince  Leopold  as  King  of  Spain,  and  ac- 
tion of  France,  843;  Count  Bencdettl  insults  King 
William  at  Ems,  848;  declaration  of  war  by  France. 
848;  letter  of  Pope  to  King  WllUam,  844;  reply  of  the 
King,  844;  neutrality  of  European  powers,  844 ;  aocret 
trea^  in  regard  to  Belgium,  844;  organization  of  the 
two  armies,  844;  battle  of  Saarbrllcken  and  Emper- 
or*! dispatcb  to  Empress,  845;  map  of  vicinity,  845: 
Moltke's  plan  of  campaign,  345;  battle  ofWelssen- 
burg,  346;  of  WOrth,  846;  man  of  vicinity,  346;  gen- 
eral war  map,  847;  German  success  at  Soarbrficken, 
848;  French  army  fifcUs  back,  848;  Gcrmana  converge 
on  Mctz  to  shut  in  Bazaine,  348;  battle  of  ConreeOes, 
849;  map  of  vicinity  of  Metz,  849;  Bazaine  attempts 
to  retire  fh>m  Metz,  849;  Napoleon's  fiirewell  to  dti- 
Bens  of  Metz,  360;  battle  of  Vionville,  %0;  removal 
ofEIng^s  headquarters  to  Pont-jt-Mousaon,  850;  bat- 
tle of  Gravelotte  and  shutting  up  of  French  in  Metz, 
861;  German  forces  In  France,  853;  army  of  invest- 
ment at  Metz,  853;  abandonment  of  Chalons  by 
French,  853;  attempt  of  MacMahon  to  relieve  Ba- 
zaine, and  action  of  Germans  thereon,  352;  battle  of 
Beaumont,  853;  MacMahon  surrounded  at  Sedan,  353; 
capture  of  Bazeilles,  853;  of  Sedan,  354;  map  of  vi- 
cinity of  Sedan,  354;  wounding  of  MacMahon,  855; 
Be  Wimpffen  in  command,  365;  note  of  Napoleon  to 
William,  proposing  surrender,  865;  reply  of  King, 
456;  negotiations  for  surrender,  856;  signing  of  ca- 
pitulation, 856;  Napoleon's  interview  with  William, 
866;  prisoners  taken,  856;  afOilra  at  Metz  meantime, 
856;  effect  In  Paris  of  surrender  at  Sedan,  306;  estab- 
lishment of  a  republic,  357;  recognition>of,  by  United 
States  and  other  countries,  357;  proceedings  of  Pro- 
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vieional  OoTemment,  857;  Germans  march  on  Parle, 
357;  remoYal  of  Stolnmetz,  858;  sarrender  of  Btras' 
boor*;,  358, 861 ;  capitulation  of  Mctz,  858;  French  Got- 
emment  accuse  Bazaine  of  treason,  868;  Borreoder 
of  Yerdnn,  860;  investment  of  Paris,  858;  map  of  vi- 
cinity, 860;  clrcolars  of  Favre  to  Frencli  diplomatic 
a^nts,  860;  Bismarck's  circular  defining  condition 
npon  which  peace  might  he  made,  8G0;  negotiations 
between  Favre  and  Bismarck,  860;  surrender  of  Tonl, 
860;  or^ganization  of  new  armies  by  the  French,  861; 
fighting  in  vicinity  of  Lyons,  862;  Garibaldi  enters 
France,  863;  organizes  Army  of  the  Vosges,  862;  Yon 
Werder^s  operations  at  D^on,  863;  Von  der  Tann 
marches  against  Army  of  the  Loire,  868;  battle  of 
Astenay,  868;  capture  of  Orleans,  864;  capture  of 
Soiseons,  884;  operations  of  besieging  force  after 
surrender  of  Metz,  864;  operations  of  French  under 
Aurelles  de  Paladines,  865;  battle  of  Beaume-Ia-Ro- 
lande,  865;  reoccupatlon  of  Orleans  by  Germans,  866; 
great  sortie  firom  Paris  by  Trocho,  866;  successes  of 
Manteuffe!  against  French  Army  of  the  North,  866; 
Government  transferred  from  Tours  to  Bordeaux, 
366;  operations  against  Chanzy,  866;  capture  of 
Tours,  867;  various  military  operations  at  close  of 
year,  867;  capitulation  of  Paris  and  close  o  fwar,  367. 
(See  page  277.) 

<7tffmany.— History,  868;  formation  of  North-German  Con- 
federation and  German  Empire,  866;  area  and  popula- 
tion of  various  States,  868;  nationality  of  people,  868; 
statistics  as  to  religions  belief  of  dUFerent  States, 
369;  debt  of  North-German  Confederation,  869;  emis- 
sion of  paper  money  of  States,  869;  revenue,  868; 
contributions  by  various  States,  869;  expenditures, 
869;  army  budget,  869;  army,  870;  infontry,  870;  cav- 
alry, 870;  field-artillery,  870;  army  of  reserve,  870; 
garrisons,  871;  total  strength  of  army,  871;  non-com- 
batants in  army,  871;  entire  German  army,  871;  navy, 
871;  merchant  fleet  of  North  Germany,  871;  Zollve- 
rein,  871;  parts  excluded  therefrom,  371;  duties,  872; 
railroads,  872;  postal  statistics,  878;  telcfcraphs,  872; 
consumption  of  raw  cotton,  872;  cotton  manufactur- 
ing, tf73;  opening  of  North-German  Parliament,  872; 
speech  of  King  of  Prussia,  872;  Baden  se^ks  admis- 
sion, 878;  proceedings  of  Parliament,  873;  Klng^s 
speech  at  closing  of,  378;  meeting  of  Customs  Parlia- 
ment, 374;  proceedings  of,  874;  outbreak  of  war  with 
France,  874;  King  William's  speech  at  Berlin,  875; 
opening  of  North-German  Parliament  in  July,  875; 
Elng*s  speech,  875;  votes  war  credit,  875;  reassembles 
in  November,  375;  speech  of  Minister  Dclbrtick,  375; 
treaties  uniting  Bavaria  and  WUrtcmberg  with  Con- 
federation, 876;  Parliament  votes  war  credit,  876; 
King  of  Prussia  asked  to  become  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, 376;  speech  of  King  to  deputation  at  Versailles, 
876;  HcBso-Darmstadt  approves  federal  treaty,  876; 
new  loan,  876;  relations  of  Denmark,  376. 

GozcouRiA,  General  Doumao  dk.— Birth,  376;  death,  876|i 
Cuban  patriot,  37G;  attempts  to  liberate  Cuba,  377;  in 
present  revolution,  377. 

GoBTscHAKon',  Prlncc.— Notc  to  European  powers  on 
Eastern  question,  260,  262. 

GzuLNT,  Ultsses  S.— Scuds  message  to  Congress  on  fif- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution,  168;  message 
03  the  commercial  marine,  206;  messages  to  Con- 
gress, 629;  serenaded,  725;  his  speech,  725;  proclama- 
tions on  neutrality,  796. 

Srantille,  Earl.— Reply  to  Prince  Gortschakoff  on  East^ 
em  question,  260. 

Great  Britain,  or  (he  United  Kingdom  qf  Oreat  Britain 
and  Irdand.-^Xrefk^  377 ;  population,  877  ;  Govern- 


ment, 377;  ministry,  877;  House  of  Commons,  877; 
Irish  peace-preservation  biU,  877;  Irish  land-reform 
bill,  877;  education  bUI,  877;  course  as  to  Continental 
war  and  Black  Sea  question,  877;  relations  with 
United  States,  877;  Joint  high  commission,  878;  rail- 
roads, 878;  revenue,  378;  expenditure,  878;  army,  879; 
regulars,  879;  Indian  army,  879;  militia,  879;  yeoman- 
ry cavalry,  879;  volunteer  force,  379;  navy,  879;  gov- 
ernment of,  879;  armored  ships,  380;  loss  of  the  Cap- 
tain, 880;  Imports,  880;  exports,  380;  shipping,  880; 
metals,  880;  educational  statistics,  880;  schools  in 
England  and  Wales,  880;  in  Scotland,  880;  In  Ireland, 
880;  Government  grants  to,  880;  Alabama  claims,  227; 
Canadian  fisheries,  238;  northwest  boundary  of 
United  States,  280;  shipment  of  precious  metals  to 
India,  401. 

ffrsMtf.— Government,  881;  area,  381;  population,  881; 
principal  cities,  881;  revenue,  881;  expenditure,  881; 
debt,  881;  army,  381;  navy,  861;  imports,  881;  ex- 
ports, 881;  entrances  and  clearances  In  Greek  ports 
in  1865,  881;  merchant  fleet  in  1866,  881;  railroads, 
881 ;  brigandage,  881 ;  murder  of  English  tourists,  881 ; 
acUon  of  Government  against  brigands,  881;  repre- 
sentations of  foreign  powers,  881;  resignation  of 
Minister  of  War,  882;  capture  of  brigands,  882;  in- 
vestigation of  England  and  Italy  Into  causes  of  mur- 
der, 882;  cabinet  crisis,  882;  indemnity  demanded  of 
Greece,  882;  earthquake  in  archipelago,  882;  tele- 
graph cable  Arom  Athens  to  Syra,  882. 

Gbier,  Robsbt  Coopzb,  LL.  D.— American  Jurist,  882; 
birth,  882 ;  death,  382;  early  career,  882;  Justice  of 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  882. 

Chiatemala.~-(^e^  Central  America.) 


ZTaiTi&tfr^.— Government,  882;  area,  882;  population,  882; 
revenue,  882;  debt,  882;  imports,  388;  shipping,  888; 
merchant  navy,  888;  emigrants,  888. 

Haxlizt,  HAmnBAL.— Senator  ttom.  Maine,  117;  offers  an 
amendment  to  the  Georgia  bill,  146;  offers  amend- 
ment to  the  enforcement  bill,  181. 

Habpbb,  Joseph  WssLET.^Blrth,  383;  death,  883;  print- 
er, 888;  publisher,  383;  character,  383. 

Hayti.—Axe&^  888;  population,  388;  President,  884;  min- 
istry, 884;  United  States  minister  to,  884;  paper 
money,  884;  counterfeit  money,  884;  public  debt, 
384;  capture  of  Salnave,  884;  his  execution,  884; 
amnesty,  884;  National  Assembly,  8&i;  a^ustment 
of  debts  of  late  Government,  884;  sale  of  war-ves- 
sels, 885;  message  of  President  at  dose  of  Legisla- 
ture, 385;  commerce,  effect  of  European  war  on, 
385;  increased  imports  from  United  States,  885. 

Hebtzxk,  AutXAKDEB.— Birth,  385;  death,  886;  at  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow,  885;  exiled  to  Siberia,  885;  revo- 
lutionary writer,  385;  works,  385. 

J9^Me-2>arm«^a(?/.— Government,  885;  area,  385;  popula- 
tion, 885;  Chamber  of  Deputies  ratifies  trea^  of  an- 
nexation to  North  Germany,  876;  votes  extraordinary 
war  credit,  385.. 

HimiAK,  Joel,  LL.I>.— Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Court 
of  Connecticut,  385;  birth,  386;  death,  885;  ability  as 
a  Judge,  886. 

Hitchcock,EthanAllen.— Birth,  886;  death,  886;  grand- 
son of  Ethan  Allen,  886;  student  and  instructor  at 
West  Point,  386;  in  Florida  and  Mexican  Wars,  386; 
in  war  of  rebellion,  886;  fkiend  of  President  Lincoln, 
886;  Swedenborgian,  886;  literary  productions,  386. 

HoAB,  E.  BocKWOOD.— Beslgns  as  Attorney-Genera),  727 
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ffondura».—0^ee  Cenirai  America.) 

Howard,  Jacob  M.-^eiuitor  flrom  Michigan,  117;  on  the 
Georgia  hill,  184;  on  the  reeolation  to  admit  ViKginla, 
150. 

HOoBL,  Kabl  Az.xzAin>EB  AifsXLM,' Baron  Ton.~Blrth, 
886;  death,  886;  at  UnlTenitj  of  HeidelbeiiEri  886;  in 
Napoleonic  wan,  886;  vclentiflc  tour  to  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Aastialia,  886;  AoBtrlan  mlnirtor  at  Florence, 
887;  works,  887. 

Eitngaiy.—QoYenmeiDty  887;  rerenne,  887;  expenditures, 
887;  lailioadB,  887;  telegraphs,  887;  laws  passed  in 
Diet,  887;  pnblic  Instmction,  887;  reUgions  libertj, 
887;  tobacco  monopoly,  887;  position  as  to  Franco- 
Pmsslan  War,  887;  natlooalltj  qnostion,  887;  discon- 
tent of  SlaTi,  887;  Croatian  diet,  887;  proposed  Slavic 
confederation,  887;  Nazarenes,  a  new  religions  sect, 
897;  their  tenets,  887;  their  position  as  to  Lord's  Snp- 
per,  888;  matrimony,  888;  Bnnday,  88a 

Himov,  AmRAWAig  B.— Instructor  of  deaf-mates,  888; 
birth,  888;  death,  888;  graduates  at  Union  College, 
888;  studies  law,  888;  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 888;  assistant  teacher  at  Pennsylrania  Deaf  snd 
Dumb  Institute,  888;  career  as  teacher,  888;  acquire- 
ments, 888. 

BifdrauUePip$,'-V9^  io  California  mining,  888;  cast-iron, 
888 ;  wrought-iron,  888 ;  sheet-Iron  pipes,  888;  use  of 
latter  by  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  888;  at  Cher- 
okee mines,  888;  dimensions  of  pipe,  889;  manage- 
ment of,  389;  manufacture,  889. 


iffifioto.— Constitutional  Convention,  889;  constitution  as 
agreed  upon,  888;  bill  of  rights,  889;  distribution  of 
governmental  powers,  890;  elections,  890;  oath  of 
members  of  Assembly,  890;  senstors,  890;  representa- 
tives, 880;  apportionment  of,  890;  power  of  Legisla- 
ture to  incur  indebtedness  and  appropriate  money 
limited,  890;  pay  of  members,  890;  special  legislation, 
890;  lotteries,  891;  protection  of  miners,  881;  terms 
of  office,  891;  duties  of  Governor,  891;  veto-power, 
891;  Judiciary,  891;  attempt  to  have  Judges  appointed 
by  Governor,  891;  proposed  innovation  in  powers  of 
Juries  in  criminal  cases,  881;  Judges  to  make  sugges- 
tions as  to  defects  in  laws,  898;  right  of  BuflhigcV-898; 
woman  suflhige,  899;  action  of  convention  on,  898; 
protest  against,  898;  public  schools,  898;  no  money  to 
be  appropriated  for  sectarian  purposes,  898;  taxes, 
898;  government  of  counties,  898;  corporations,  888; 
State  bank  prohibited,  898;  railroad  companies,  898; 
competing  lines  fbrbidden  to  consolidate,  894;  right 
of  eminent  domain  over  railroad  property,  894; 
militia,  894;  warehouses,  894;  responsibility  of  rail- 
road companies  to  shippers,  894;  amendments  of  con- 
stitution, 894;  minori^  npresentatlon,  886;  town 
and  county  subscriptions  to  railroads,  885;  provisions 
as  to  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  896;  Illinois  and  Mich- 
igan Canal,  895;  Federal  rolations,  895;  power  of  se- 
cession, 895;  removal  of  national  capital,  896;  ratifl- 
cation  of  amendments  to  Federal  Constitution,  896; 
election  upon  Constitution,  896;  proclamation  of 
Governor  announcing  result,  896;  election  of  Judges, 
896;  Governor  apportions  members  of  Assembly, 
896;  Bepublican  State  Convention,  896;  nominees, 
896;  resolutions,  896;  l^emocratlc  Convention,  897; 
nominees,  897;  resolutions,  897;  finances,  898;  debt, 
89S;  value  of  property,  886;  taxes,  898;  education,  896; 
Normal  University,  896;  Industrial  University,  896; 
chariUble    institutions,    896;    Reform-School,    896; 


Penitentiary,  898;  election  returns,  809;  United 
States  census,  899;  population  of  Chicago,  899;  of 
Feoria,  889;  of  Qolncy,  899;  of  Springfield,  899. 

Jh<ifo,  Brtflcl.— Area,  809;  popnlatioii,  899;  rsvenne  and 
expenditure  for  year  ending  March  81,  1888,  889; 
same  for  year  ending  March  81,  ISTO,  809;  taxation, 
400;  debt,  400;  exports  and  imports,  400;  artldes  of 
export,  400;  railroad  capital,  400;  oommnnlcatioD, 
400;  line  fhnn  Calcutta  to  Lahore,  400;  t^egraphic 
communication  with  Burope,  400;  message  of  Ylce- 
roy  to  Fteaident  of  United  States,  400;  teleKtaphie 
cables,  400;  increased  cultivation  of  cotton,  400;  eflbcts 
of,  4Q0;  Ikmine,  400;  deaths  flrom  starvation,  401; 
traffic  via  Suez  Canal,  401;  shipments  of  predons 
metala  fh>m  Great  Britain,  401;  political  diatnib- 
anoes,  401;  new  government  for  Amam,  401;  eoni- 
meroe  with  Tarkand,  401;  with  East  TooiklalBn,  401; 
Bnssian  operations  in  East  Toorkistan,  401;  diolera, 
401. 

/iMflomo.— Federal  census,  403;  population  of  cidea,  4(8; 
agricultural  products,  408;  mineral  reaoarcea,  408; 
debt,  408;  receipts  and  disbursements,  408;  edncar 
tion,  408;  Agricultural  College,  408;  Democxatlc  Con- 
vention, 408;  nominees  and  resolutlonB,  408;  Bepob- 
lican  Convention,  408;  nominees,  408;  res6hitions,  403; 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  question,  404;  eleetioa  re- 
turns, 404;  colored  Jurymen,  406;  movement  to  In- 
crease number  of  Judges  of  Supreme  Court,  406;  di- 
vorce laws,  406;  Governor's  recommendationa  aa  to, 
406. 

Jbwa.— History,  406;  population  since  1886,  406;  United 
States  census  of  1870, 406;  population  of  dtlea,  406; 
devQlopment  of  resonroes,  406;  agriculture,  406;  im- 
migration, 406;  Board  of  Immigration,  400;  appoint- 
ment and  duties,  406;  action  of  railroad  companies 
on,  407;  meeting  of  Legishitnre,  407;  bUls  passed, 
407;  appropriations,  407;  ratification  of  fifteenth 
amendment,  407;  woman  suffrage,  407;  prohibitory 
law,  407;  Constltutlflnal  Convention,  407, 400;  railroad 
legislation,  407;  town  and  city  aid  to  rsHroada,  408; 
action  of  courts  upon,  408;  Democratic  ConTentSon, 
406;  nominees,  406;  resolutions,  406;  Jt^bBcan 
Convention,  406;  nominees,  408;  resolntlona,  408; 
election  returns,  400;  State  institutions,  400. 

Haly,—'Rajt\  (limily,  409;  ministry,  409;  area  and  popu- 
lation, 409;  nationality  of;  409;  divisions  aooording 
to  language,  409;  according  to  sex,  409;  revenue,  409; 
expenditures,  409;  Interest  on  debt,  409;  army,  40O; 
navy,  410;  commerce,  410;  merchant  marine,  410; 
railroads  and  telegraphs,  410;  annexation  of  Papal 
States,  979,  410;  withdrawal  of  French  troops,  410; 
excitement  among  people,  410;  negotiations  with 
Pope,  410;  letter  of  King  to  Pope,  410;  reply  (hereto, 
411;  General  Cadorna  ordered  to  enter  city,  411; 
Pope*s  orden  to  Zouaves,  411;  surrender  of  Borne, 
411;  terms  of  capitulation,  411;  protest  of  Pope,  418; 
address  of  General  Kanzler  to  Papal  troops,  418;  proc- 
lamation of  General  Cadorna  to  Romans,  418;  pro- 
visional government  of  Bome,  418;  pleblscitum,  418; 
treaty  of  1864  between  France  and  Italy,  418 ;  p  rotcst  of 
Pope  to  cardinals,  418;  result  of  plebisdium,  414;  posi- 
tion of  Provisional  Government  of  France,  414;  proc- 
lamation of  Victor  Emmanuel  on  taking  possession 
of  Papal  States,  414;  Pope  relbses  to  leave  Bome,  415; 
statement  of  Minister  of  Finance  to  Chamber  ofDepu- 
tics,  416;  new  loan,  416;  desire  of  people  of  Nice  to 
reunite  with  Italy,  415;  election  of  new  Parliament, 
415;  election  of  Duke  of  Aosta  to  Spanish  throne, 
416;  Klng*s  speech  at  opening  of  new  Psrllament, 
415;  removal  of  capital  to  Bome,  416. 
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Japan.— BdatioDB  with  United  SUtee,  281;  GoTemment, 
416;  United  States  minister  at,  416;  area  and  popula- 
tion, 416;  revenae,  416;  army,  4l6;  commerce  and 
shipping,  416;  articles  of  export  and  import,  416;  rail- 
road loan,  416;  railroads  and  telegraphs,  417;  hadget, 
417;  rice-crop  and  riots,  417;  relations  of  Mikado  and 
Dalmios,  417;  great  Are  at  Yeddo,  417;  earthquakes, 
417;  persecQtlon  of  Ohristians,  417;  coort  reception 
of  William  H.  Sewaid,  418. 


KansoB.— "Meeting  and  doings  of  Legislatnre,  418;  rev- 
enue bill,  418;  Indian  reservation  troubles,  418;  Cher- 
okee nentral  lands,  419;  report  of  oommisiioners  ap- 
pointed bj  Leglelatare,  419;  action  thereon,  419;  con- 
gressional action  as  to  sale  of  Indian  reserved  lands, 
490;  Bepablican  Convention,  490;  nominees,  490;  res- 
olations,  490;  defeat  of  Sidney  Clarke  as  candidate 
fur  Congress,  490;  card  of  Bopablican  State  Commit' 
tee  on  alleged  attempt  of  Mr.  Clarke  to  dismpt  the 
party,  491;  Democratic  nominations,  421;  election  re- 
tnms,  421;  United  States  census,  421;  finances,  491; 
education,  421;  charitable  and  reformatory  iostitn- 
tions,  499;  railroads,  429. 

KsxPSB,  Bight  Bev.  Jaoxsov.— Birth,  492;  death,  429; 
career,  429* 

Kekhxdt,  JoHir  Fbhdiston.— Birth,  422;  death,  4S2; 
political  career,  422;  literary  works,  428. 

ZTentucifcy.-^Popnlation,  498;  State  valuation,  498;  debt, 
428;  United  States  census,  424;  revenue  and  expen- 
diture, 494;  Penitentiary,  424;  school  revenue,  425; 
meeting  of  Legislature,  425;  school  legislation,  425; 
insurance,  426;  Incorporation  law,  425;  insurance 
bureau^  426;  general  incorporation  law,  426;  railroad 
legislation,  496;  Ku-kluz  Klan,  426;  Oovemor^s  mes- 
sage thereon,  427;  immigration,  427;  fifteenth  amend- 
ment celebration,  427;  resolutions,  427;  political  can- 
vass, 428. 

KiKO,  Ausrm  A.— Birth,  428;  death,  428;  career,  428. 

KisosLST,  Bight  Bev.  Caxvik.— Birth,  428;  death,  428; 
career,  428. 


Lawoebtinx,  Alxxattobx  Coablxs  Akatolx  Alexis, 
Marquis  de.— Birth,  429;  death,  489;  career,  429. 

Lawiucnoe,  Williax.— Beprescntative  ftrom  Ohio,  117; 
offers  amendment  to  Qeotgla  bDl,  148. 

Lex,  Bobebt  Bdwabd.— Birth,  429;  death,  429;  at  West 
Point,  429;  early  career,  429;  resigns  commission  in 
army  at  outbreak  of  the  war,  480;  letter  to  sister 
on,  430;  Jelns  Confederacy,  480;  placed  in  command 
of  Confederate  armies,  480;  defence  of  Blchmond, 
431;  surrender,  481;  address  on  taking  leave  of  his 
army,  481;  president  of  Washington  College,  482. 

Lexox,  Mabk.— Birth,  482;  death,  482;  career,  482. 

Leopold  II.,  Jean  Joseph  Febdinand  Chaxlxs,  ex- 
Grand-duke  of  Tuscany.— Birth,  482;  death,  482; 
driven  out  by  revolution,  432;  attainments  as  scholar 
and  antiquarian,  438. 

Loo  AN,  Jomc  A.— Beprescntative  fh)m  BHuois,  117;  of- 
fers an  amendment  to  the  resolution  on  Cuba,  196. 

Liberia.— Qovemihent,  438;  foreign  relations,  488;  com- 
merce, 488;  imports,  433;  immigration  of  negroes 
from  America,  483;  condition  of  schools,  433. 

literature  and  LiUrary  Progrets  in  18TO.— Number  and 


character  of  publications,  488;  causes  adverse  to  lit- 
erary pursuits,  488;  change  in  the  law  ^  copyright, 
484;  intemaUonal  copyright,  484;  theology  and  re- 
ligion, 484;  descriptive  and  critical  notices  of  the 
most  tmportaikt  productions  of  the  year,  484-486; 
CArMlon  JBramlfier  deflinct,  486;  its  place  taken  by 
Old  and  HeWf  486;  popular  commentaries  on  the 
Bible,  486;  list  of  theological  pubUcations,  486,  487; 
poetry,  487;  list  of  titles  of  poems  published,  488; 
history,  488;  notices  of  important  works,  488;  list  of 
historical  pubUcations,  48d;  biography,  489;  works 
noticed,  489;  list  of  titles,  440;  philosophy,  440; 
science,  441;  travel,  441;  social  science  and  reform, 
442;  dassical,  443;  literature  of  the  temperance  re- 
form, 448;  Bible  in  public  schools,  448;  law,  448;  clas- 
sical and  other  text-books,  443;  Ust  of  text-books, 
444;  medidne,  444;  the  useftil  arts,  445;  music  and 
'art,  446;  fiction,  446;  miscellaneous,  440;  notices  of 
productions,  44(M48;  list,  448;  republications,  448; 
novels,  448;  in  biography,  440;  in  science  and  phi- 
losophy, 449;  in  theology,  449;  in  art,  criticism,  and 
general  ttteratore,  449. 

LoNGSTBXET,  AiroFSTUS  BALDWIN,  LL.  D.— American 
jurist  and  author,  460;  birth,  460;  death,  450;  early 
life,  460;  career,  460;  political  writings,  460. 

LoFBZ,  FBANdsoo  SoLANo. » Dictator  and  President  of 
the  Bepublic  of  Paraguay,  450;  birth,  460;  death,  460; 
parentage,  450;  career,  451;  war  with  Brazil,  451; 
killed  in  battle,  451. 

LoBD,  Nathan.— American  clergyman,  451;  birth,  451; 
death,  461;  president  of  Dartmouth  College,  451 ;  his 
administration,  461;  character,  462;  works,  452. 

Z<n«iMana. —Qeneral  tranquillity,  462^  acquiescence  of  the 
people  in  the  results  of  reconstruction,  462;  meeting 
of  the  Legislature,  462;  vetoes  by  the  Governor,  462; 
extra  session  of  Legislature  called^  462;  purposes 
stated  by  Goveioor,  469;  passage  of  the  "  education 
bill,"  463;  provisions  thereof,  458;  new  charter  for 
New  Orieans,  458;  new  election  law,  468;  provisions, 
458;  objections  thereto,  454;  amended  and  passed, 
464;  State  aid  to  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Chatta- 
nooga BaQroad,  454;  legal  reforms,  454;  changes  con 
ceming  writr  of  injunction  and  mandamus,  454;  dis- 
satlsfiictlon  on  account  of  legislative  appropriations. 
464;  meeting  of  citizens  at  New  Orleans,  454;  Gov- 
ernor Waimouth's  response  to  committee  thereof, 
455;  hostility  between  Governor  Warmonth  and 
Auditor  Wickliffe,  466;  charges  of  corruption  against 
the  latter,  466;  his  impeachment,  456;  the  "  slaughter- 
house" litigation,  466;  decision  of  the  United  States 
Court,  466;  school  ftand,  466;  controversy  concerning 
the  same,  in  New  Orleans,  466;  Peabody  Educational 
Fund,  466;  views  of  Dr.  Sean  thereon,  457;  political 
conventions,  4ff7;  admission  of  colored  dcl^^ates  to 
the  Democratic  Convention,  457;  election  results,  457; 
oonatitntlonal  amendments,  467;  finances,  46B;  Peni- 
tentiary, 468;  rice  crops  for  ten  years,  458;  culture 
and  varieties  of  rice,  468;  production  of  sugar  and 
molasses,  458;  crops  of  sugar  for  twenty  yean,  466; 
cotton  crop,  456;  commerce  of  New  Orleans,  466; 
Federal  census,  460. 

XuCA^rafW.— Statistical  view  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
North  America,  460;  divisioasH>f  American  Lutherans, 
450;  General  Council,  460;  General  Synod,  460;  Gen- 
eral Synod  in  North  America,  460;  Synods  of  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Norwegian  Synod, 
460;  BuflUo  Synod  and  German  Synod,  460;  inde- 
pendent synods,  460;  synopsis  of  synods,  congrega- 
tions, and  communicants,  fh>m  the  year  1898,  460; 
Lutheran  papen,  460;  fourth  general  meeting  of  the 
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Oeoeral  Conncll,  460;  views  of  the  CoimcU  concem- 
ing  fanciamcntal  erroriets,  461. 
Luxemburg.— GovemToent^  461 ;  area  and  population,  461 ; 
cccleafastical  statlBtlcs,  461;  revenue,  461 ;  ezpendl- 
tare,  461;  debt,  461;  rallroadf,  461;  nentrality,  461; 
PruBBla  not  bound  to  respect,  461;  note  of  Bismarck 
thereon,  461;  attitnde  of  England  on  the  Pnusio. 
Lozembaii:  question,  468. 


Hi 


Maoube,  Dakisl,  R.  A.~<BrttiBh  painter,  463;  birth, 
death,  463;  early  training,  463;  paintings,  463. 

Jfttffi^.— Meeting  of  the  Leglslataro,  463;  legislation,  468; 
Federal  censns,  453;  Bepnblican  Convention,  463; 
resolutions,  468;  Democratic  Convention  and  rosolu- 
tiouB,  468;  election  results,  468;  classification  of 
Legislature,  464;  common  schools,  464;  teachers*  in- 
stitutes, 464;  Beform  School,  4!(M;  Insane  Hospital, 
464;  finances,  464;  debt,  464;  sales  of  liquors,  461; 
State  banks,  461;  savings-banks,  464;  loans,  465; 
Swedish  colony,  465;  litigation  concerning  Maine 
Central  Ballroad,  465. 

Man.—Bis  stature  and  bulk.  Investigations  of  Br.  Beddoe, 
465;  general  summary  for  Great  Britain,  465;  results 
with  reference  to  occnpations,  465;  results  as  to  lu- 
uatlcB  and  criminals,  4iB6;  effect  of  locality,  466;  dif- 
ference of  race,  46G;  effect  of  climate  and  of  diet, 
466;  inferiority  of  town  to  country  people,  467;  rela- 
tion between  physical  and  mental  characteristics,  467. 

Jfar^/and.— Meeting  of  Legislature,  467;  rejection  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment,  467;  school  law,  467;  '*  oyster 
war''  with  Virginia,  467;  railroads,  467;  report  of 
committee  of  City  Council  of  Baltimore  on  DanvUlo 
and  Lynchbui^  Railroad,  468;  ordinance  granting  aid 
to  same,  463;  railroads,  468;  election  returns,  468; 
celebration  of  ratification  of  fifteenth  amendment,  468; 
resolutions  of  colored  citizens,  468;  communication 
of  Republican  State  Committee  to  Oovemor  Bowie, 
requesting  him  to  call  extra  session  of  Legislature, 
469;  reply  of  the  Governor,  469;  finances,  469;  schools, 
469;  expenses  and  assessed  value  of  property  in  the 
several  counties,  470;  statistics  of  city  of  Baltimore, 
470;  United  States  census,  470;  popiUation  of  Balti- 
more, 470. 

M(K8achtuetis.-^TAeetiDg  of  Legislature,  470;  biennial  ses- 
sions recommended  by  Governor,  470;  prohibitory 
law,  470;  act  requiring  assessors  of  cities  and  towns 
to  make  return  of  indebtedness  thereof,  470;  eight 
hour  and  ten  hour  laws,  470;  Knights  of  St  Crispin, 
4'!0;  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad,  471;  report 
of  committee  of  council  on  management  of,  471;  • 
^naucial  condition  of,  471;  ftirther  State  aid  sought, 
VTl ;  passage  of  act  granting  it,  471;  veto  of  Governor, 
471 ;  proceedings  in  Supreme  Court  against  the  com- 
pany, 473;  bankruptcy  proceedings  ii^  United  States 
courts,'  473;  finances,  473;  debt,  473;  deposits  in  sav- 
ings-banks, 473;  recommendations  of  Governor  as  to, 
473;  Hoosac  Tunnel,  473;  railroad  statistics,  473;  re- 
port of  railroad  commissioners,  473;  recommenda- 
tions of,  478;  purchase  of  railroads  by  State,  473; 
State  constabulaiy,  478;  politics,  473;  resolutions  of 
Prohibitory  party,  473;  of  Labor  Reform  party,  474; 
Republican  Convention  and  nominees,  474;  resolu- 
tions, 474;  resolutions  and  nominations  of  Democratic 
Convention,  475;  Woman  Suffrage  Convention,  476; 
resolutions,  476;  presentation  of  memorial  to  Re- 
publican Convention,  470;  action  thereon,  476;  action 
of  Democratic  Convention  on  same,  477;  election  re- 


sults, 477;  decrease  in  pauperism,  477;  almshouse  at 
Tewksbury,  477;  at  Brldgewater,  477;  at  Monson,  477; 
lunatic  hospital  at  Northampton,  477;  at  Taunton, 
478;  causes  of  insanity,  478;  lunatic  asylum  at  Wor- 
cester, 478;  Stale-priBon,  478;  report  of  warden,  478; 
State  Reform  School  at  Westborongh,  478;  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  479;  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble 
minded  Youth,  479;  education  of  Idiots,  479;  Inebriate 
Asylum,  479;  public  schools,  479;  Federal  census, 
479;  population  of  Boston,  479. 

Matthews,  Jaxxs  M.,  D.  D.— Birth,  479;  death,  479;  ca- 
reer, 479. 

McCuiTTOCE,  Rev.  John,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.— Birth,  479;  death, 
479;  scholarship,  480;  patriotism,  480;  literary  pro- 
ductions, 480. 

HfisniftB,  Pbobfbb.— Birth,  480;  death,  480;  political  ca- 
reer, 480;  scholarship,  480;  literaiy  works,  480;  arch«- 
ological  and  other  works,  481. 

Melals.'-The  Henderson  steel  process,  481 ;  the  Sbennaa 
process,  481  ;Brady*8  process,  483;  Wheeler^s  process, 
483;  depho8phorlzationoflron,48S;  treatment  of  iron 
with  alkaline  metals,  483;  Russian  charcoal-iron,  488; 
Bessemer  metal,  488;  malleable  cast-iron,  483;  iron 
and  steel  ciystals,  483;  melting  steel  easily,  484; 
bronze  guns,  484;  white  brass,  484;  copper  in  biida* 
plumage,  484;  selenium  in  commercial  copper,  485; 
desllverbig  lead,  486;  a  cold-tinning  process,  485;  tm 
in  California,  485;  alloys  with  manganese,  485;  alloy 
of  lead  with  platinum,  486;  aluminium  weights,  486; 
metallic  zirconium,  486;  silver  and  the  chlorine  treat- 
ment, 486;  reducing  silver  with  zinc,  487;  Clandet's 
silver  process,  487;  economical  gold-working,  4eF!. 

MahocU8U.—MeOio6iat  Episcopal  Church,  488;  statiatics, 
488;  vote  on  lay  delegation,  489;  Book  Concern  Irreg- 
ularities, 489;  finances,  489;  missions,  489;  general 
summary,  489,  490;  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnith 
South— conference,  491;  memorial  from  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  on  reunion,  491 ;  action  of  eool^r- 
ence,  401;  missions,  491;  relations  with  Methodi«t 
Protestant  Church,  491;  colored  conferences,  491;  sta- 
tistics, 498;  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Cbnrch— 
organization,  493;  constitution,  498;  Mctbodlet  Prot- 
estant Churdi— meeting  of  conference,  493;  action  on 
reunion  with  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Methodist 
Churches,  493;  delegates  ftom  Methodist  Epieoopal 
Church  South,  498;  statistics,  493;  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  493;  Free  Methodist  Church,  498; 
Welsh  CalvlnlBtlc  Methodists,  498;  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Canada,  493;  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church,  493;  Primitive  Methodists,  498;  United  Meth- 
odist Free  Churches,  493;  Methodist  Kew  Connec- 
tion, 498;  Methodist  Reform  Union,  4»1. 

MsxieOn^Qoyemment,  494;  area,  41^;  population,  4&1: 
population  of  cities,  494;  budget,  494;  imports  and 
exports,  494;  shipping,  494;  railroads  and  telegraphs, 
491;  political  situation,  494;  revolutionary  proclama- 
tions, 494;  exactions  of  revolutionists,  4%;  action  of 
.  Government,  495;  suppression  of  re  volt,  495;  opening 
of  Congress,  4%;  message  of  President,  496;  report 
of  Minister  Romero  on  the  "  Tree  zone,''  496;  claims 
against  Treasury,  490;  suspension  of  writ  of  hadeeu 
corpus^  490;  amendment  to  Constitution  creating  Sen- 
ate, 496;  seizure  of  the  Forward,  496  (see  ITaty,  U.  8.): 
defeat  of  revolutionary  General  Cardena,  496;  remarks 
of  President  Juarez  on  adjournment  of  Congress,  497; 
earthquake,  497;  General  Martinez^  rebellion,  497; 
capture  of  Guaymas  by  revolutionists,  ^7;  captnre 
of  the  Forward  by  the  Mohican,  497;  capture  of  rebel 
Generals  Negrete  and  Villa,  497;  reopening  of  Con- 
gross  and  message  of  President,  498;  amnesty  bill. 
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498;  executive  order  thereon,  499;  Tehuantepec  route, 
499;  railroads  and  tele^i^nphs,  499. 

jncAi{7an.— Election  retnms,  600;  constitotional  amend- 
mcnts,  600;  town,  citj,  and  connty  aid  to  ratlroade, 
600;  finances,  601;  sonrces  of  rerenne,  601;  items  of 
disbursement,  601;  debt,  603;  Talnation  of  property, 
602;  school  statistics,  603;  Normal  School,  60S;  super* 
intcndent^s  report  on  compulsory  edncatlon,  608;  nni- 
yersity,  608;  railroads,  508;  vital  statistics,  608;  Unl- 
ted  States  census,  608;  Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and 
the  Blind,  603;  statistics  of,  for  decennial  period,  604; 
causes  of,  601;  hereditaxy  character,  804;  nativity  of 
inmates,  604;  salt,  506;  lumber,  506;  iron  and  copper, 
606;  State-prison,  605;  Beform  School,  505. 

MxiLBB,  WnxiAx  Allbw,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.— Birth, 
605;  death,  505;  career,  606. 

ill7nn««oto.— Political  affiilrs,  606;  Democratic  resolutions, 
606;  tariff  question,  606;  election  returns,  606;  meet- 
ing and  doings  of  Legislature,  606;  liquor  law,  606; 
cooperative  associations,  607;  internal-improvement 
lands,  607;  woman  snfnrage,  607;  llnances,  607;  agri- 
cultural progress,  607;  statistics,  606;  tmber-plant- 
ing— Qovemor^s  recommendation,  606;  lumber,  min- 
erals, etc.,  508;  education,  606;  school-ftind,  608; 
normal  schools  and  university,  609;  charitable  institu- 
tions, 609;  Immigration,  609;  enrolment  of  the  organ- 
ized militia,  610;  railroads,  510;  flight  and  passenger 
tariff,  510;  views  of  the  people,  610;  constitutional 
amendments,  610;  population,  611. 

MississippL— State  government  commenced,  611;  Gov- 
ernor's message,  611;  action  of  Legislature,  611; 
chancery  courts,  513;  firee  schools,  612;  act  to  provide 
for  issuing  certificates  of  indebtedness  by  State,  612; 
militia  law,  618;  exempUon  law,  618;  act  in  regard  to 
defence  of  insanity  in  cases  of  homicide,  618;  tax-bill, 
613;  flnanoes,  514;  lands  sold  for  delinquent  taxes, 
614;  charitable  institutions,  514;  question  of  color  in, 
614;  railroads,  615;  immigration,  515;  constitution 
of  ^^  Central  Immigration  Society,'*  615;  population, 
616;  agricultural  products  of  six  counties,  616. 

JfZMOuri.^PoIitical  history  during  1870,  616;  decision  of 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  test-oath,  617;  Gratz 
Brown  movement,  617;  constitutional  amendments 
enfranchising  rebels,  617;  sectarian  appropriations 
forbidden,  518;  Democratic  address,  618;  Republican 
Convention,  619;  resolutions  proposed,  619;  split, 
619;  resolutions  and  nominees  of  radical  vring,  620; 
same  of  "boltera,"  620;  action  of  President  Grant, 
520;  resolutions  of  radical  county  convention,  521; 
Governor  McClurg*s  letter  defining  his  position,  631; 
result  of  election,  621;  Brown's  address  after  elec- 
tion, 531;  meeting  of  Legislature,  622;  education,  622; 
United  States  census,  532;  commerce  of  St.  Louis, 
532;  manufactures  in  the  city,  623;  mining  Interests 
of  the  State,  633;  railroads,  533;  finances,  628;  school- 
fond,  528;  penitentiary,  524. 

UUraUUur  and  Gatling  (7un,  7^.— Experiments  of  Brit- 
ish War-Offlce,  524;  superiority  of  Gatling  gun,  624; 
construction  of,  524;  working  of,  GSS;  photograph,  525; 
Fosberry-Montlgny  mItraiUenr,  626;  description  and 
working  of,  526;  photograph,  526. 

'  MONTALSJCBSRT,    CHAULBS    FoRBES    DS    TtROV,    CoUUt 

do.— Birth,  636;  death,  536;  early  career,  636;  liberal 
in  politics,  527;  writings,  587;  lettera  to  Swiss  stu- 
dents on  Institutions  of  United  States,  627;  views  on 
papal  inlkllibllity,  638. 

Jfont  Cenis  T'unns/.— Completion  of,  838. 

VoBTON,  Olivbb  p.— Senator  fh)m  Indiana,  117;  offen 
an  amendment. to  Georgia  bill,  130;  on  Georgia  bill, 
120-125,'  on  the  bill  to  admit  Georgia,  185-188,  147; 


on  the  admission  of  Virginia,  149, 150;  on  naturalizing 
Ciilnese,  195. 

N 

^▲BAL,  Rev.  Bbkkabd  H.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.— Birth,  623; 
death,  688;  career,  628. 

Napolboh  IIL— New-Tear's  speech,  806;  noto  to  minis- 
tiy  on  senatus  consultnm,  809;  prochmiatlon  con- 
cerning plebiscite,  812;  speech  to  Corps  L^gislatif  on 
result  of,  818.    (See  Oemum^Frfneh  War.) 

Navy^  United  <Slfato.— General  sununary,  638;  loss  of 
Oneida,  528;  number  of  vessels.  628:  marine  corps, 
629;  expenditures,  629;  divisions  of  navlgablewaten 
into  cmislog-stations,  680 ;  North  Atlantic  Station, 
630;  Pacific  Station,  580;  European  Station,  680;  de- 
struction of  the  pirate  Forward,  530;  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis,  681 ;  subnuurioe  torpedo,  681 ;  yacht- 
race  between  the  Cambria  and  Dauntless,  681. 

ilTe&ratJto.— Population,  681;  State  capital,  681;  Federal 
census,  681, 682;  immigration,  683;  school  /kinds,  632; 
railroads,  632;  election  results,  688.  ^ 

Ntthsrkmdt.^hJKt^  and  population,  683;  births,  688; 
deaths,  588,  marriages,  588;  budget,  684;  budget  for 
the  colonies,  684;  army,  684;  marine,  634;  Imports 
and  exports,  684;  railroads  and  telegraphs,  634; 
colonial  debt,  684;  exports  from  Java  and  Sumatra, 
634;  measures  passed  by  the  Chambera,  684;  visit  of 
the  King  to  Amsterdam,  684;  opening  of  the  States- 
General,  685;  the  King's  speech  i^om  the  throne,  686; 
rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Venezuela,  685. 

iV^oda.— Area,  636;  Federal  census,  685;  minerals,  686; 
eliBCtion  results,  686. 

New  Hampt^Ure.^'Dw^reAw  in  population,  685;  Federal 
census,  586;  political  parties,  586;  nominations  and 
resolutions  of  Democratic  Convention,  686;  of  Re- 
publican Convention,  686;  rupture  in  Temperance 
party,  687;  resolutions  and  platform  of  Temperance 
party,  687,  688;  convention  of  Labor-Reform  party, 
638;  nominations  and  platform,  689;  election  results, 
689;  flnauces,  689;  reduction  of  tax  recommended, 
680;  claims  against  General  Goveniment,  639;  sus- 
pension of  entampment  of  militia  in  May,  640;  mUi- 
tia  enrolment,  540;  tax  on  foreign  insurance  compa- 
nies, 640;  sources  of  revenue,  540;  savings-banks, 
640;  charitable  institutions,  640:  State  Reform  School, 
640;  Penitentiary,  641;  geological  survey,  541;  legls- 
laUon,  541. 

New  J^fTMy.— Meeting  of  Legislature,  641;  legislation, 
541;  refhsed  to  ratify  fifteenth  amendment,  641;  Chi- 
nese labor,  641;  election  for  momben  of  Leglshiture 
and  ot  Congress,  542;  Bergen  "Tunnel  war,"  642; 
finances,  542;  school  fhnd,  542;  public  schools,  642; 
public  institutions,  842;  militia,  542;  pilot  system, 
648;  Federal  census,  548. 

New  Jl»rJI;.— Political  complexion  of  Legislature,  548; 're- 
peal of  the  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment, 
648;  new  excise  law,  648;  provisions  of  New-York 
City  Charter,  648;  rapid  transit  through  New-York 
City,  644;  public  instruction,  544;  finances  of  same, 
544;  canals,  544;  resolutions  concerning  management 
of  canals,  645 ;  contracting  board  abolished,  645 ; 
length  of  canal,  646;  tonnage  of  canals  and  railroads 
compared,  646;  work  on  cauals,  546;  Republican  Ju- 
dicial Convention,  645 ;  resolutions  and  nominations, 
545;  Democratic  do.,  646;  do.  regular  Convention, 
546 ;  do.  Republican,  540 ;  election,  547 ;  ftinded  debt, 
547;  taxable  property,  548;  Insurance  companies, 
548 ;  banks,  648 ;  immigration,  648 ;  census,  549. 

North  (7afvlina.— Reported  disorflen,  540;  Governor's 
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proclamation,  648;  other  proclamationa,  650;  aiT««t8 
of  Colonel  Kirk,  650;  habeoi  corptu^iOO;  decieiOD  of 
tlic  conrt,  660 ;  letter  of  tlie  Governor,  651 ;  do.  to  the 
President,  651 :  letter  of  the  President,  651 ;  farther 
proceedings  of  court,  661, 65S ;  United  States  Conrt, 
652 ;  application  to  the  President  by  the  Goyemor, 
55S;  election,  668;  choice  of  Senator,  61^;  charges 
againftt  the  Governor,  668 ;  acts  of  the  L^slatnre, 
668;  debt,  658;  railroads,  668;  schools,  658;  census, 
554. 
Norton,  Danizl  S.^Senator  from  Minnesota,  117;  on 
the  Geor^a  bill,  188;  on  the  Miflfissippl  bill,  164; 
birth,  664 ;  career,  654;  death,  654. 


Obilnarieg^  United  SiatM.-^Alden,  Colonel  Bradford  R, 
576;  Allen,  Key.  D.  Howe,  681;  Anderson,  Bey.  Wil- 
liam C,  575;  Applegate,  A.  J.,  574;  Ashmead,  Isaac, 
660;  Aylette,  Patrick  Henry,  566;  Baclcns,  Hon.  Frank- 
lin T.,  666;  Baldwin,  John  C,  664;  Barry,  John  B., 
65G;  Bassiuf,  Carlo,  688;  Bates,  David,  667;  Seals, 
William,  6^;  Bock  with,  Bov.  George  C,  666;  Bed- 
ford, Gauning  S.,575;  Bell,  Joshua  F.,  674;  Bettel- 
hcim,  J.  B.,  658;  Bigelow,  Lafayette  J.,  656;  Biji^elow, 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Hubbard  Townsend,  568;  Binney, 
Horace,  Jr.,  657;  Binney,  James  G.,  656;  Bhinchard, 
Amos,  566;  Bloede,  Mrs.  Marie,  661;  Blood,  Isaiah, 
688;  Borden,   Enoch  R.,  566;   Boyden,   Seth,  568; 
Brady,  William  V.,  568;  Brainard,  Lawrence,  666; 
Breese,  Bear-Admiral  Samuel  L.,  585;  Brewer,  Eb- 
cnezer,    680;    Brock,    Dr.    Joseph    Baldwin,    566; 
Brockway,  John  H.,  572;  Brooke,  General  William 
F.  H.,  671;  Brush,  Conklin,  570;  Bryan,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, 666;  Bulflnch,  Bev.  Stephen  G.,679;  Burgess, 
Ebcnezer,  565;  Bui^ess,  Ebenezer,  688;  Burnet,  Da- 
vid G.,  584;  Burnett,  James  G.,  561;  Butler,  Captoin 
John  B.,  584;  Campbell,  Judge  James  S.,  668;  Carter, 
Commodore  John  C,  682;  Caswell,  Bev.  Henry,  685; 
Chase,  Bev.  Benjamin,  679;  Cbassels,  David,  556; 
Child,  Linus,  575;  Childs,  Orville  W.,  576;  Claggett, 
WillUm,  686;  Clapp;  Wifliam,  666;  Clarke,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  576;  Clarke,  Judge  Gaylord  J.,  686;  Cobb 
George  T.,  672;  Collins,  TUIinghast  ELing,  664;  Cor 
nell,  William  W.,  661;  Craig,  Alexander  J.,  569 
Cramer,  John,  568;  Cummlngs,  Mi^or  William  B. 
578;  Cunningham,  W.  M.,  660;  Cutler,  BIbridge  Jef- 
ferson, 586;  Davis,  General  Haabronck,  580;  Davis 
Bev.  Heniy,  574;  Dawson,  John  L.,  677;  Dean,  Gil- 
bert, 579;  Denvers,  George  W.,  667;  Denman,  Major 
William,  676;  Dickinson,  Mies  Martha  Bush,  676 
Dmry,  Bev.  Asa,  661;  Dunn,  Clarkson,  666;  Durany^ 
Charles,  559;  Edson,  Mi^or  Theodore,  681;  Elton 
Bomeo,  558;  Farmer,  George  E.,  659;  Famum,  Gen 
eral  J.  Egbert,  666;  Farrar,  Mrs.  Ellsa  Ware,  664 
Faxon,  Charles  O.,  557;  Field,  Matthew  Dickinson 
562;  Fletcher,  A.  J.,  571;  Folsom,  Arthur,  682;  Fobs 
Bev.  Archibald  C,  66C;  Foster,  Mrs.  Mary,   661 
French,  Benjamin  B.,  678;  Frothingham,  Nathaniel 
Langdon,  568;  Gardner,  Commodore  William  H.,  666 
Gholson,  William  Y.,  567;  Gilliam,  Bobert  B.,  680 
Goggin,  William  G.,   555;  Gobs,  Mrs.  Luella,  688 
Gowans,  William,  682;    Grandval,    Jean    H.,    656 
Haines,  Bichard  T.,  673;  Hall,  General  Caldwell  K. 
568;  Hamblin,  general  Joseph  E.,  570;  Hammond 
Edwin,  686;  Hardenburg,  James  B.,  557;  Hawley 
Gideon,  574;  Hazard,  Samuel,  567;  Headley,  J.  Boyd 
578;  Heath,  Lyman,  669;  Heaton,  David,  560;  Hex 
amer,  Captain  William,  664;  Hoag,  Truman  H.,  668 
Holland,  Cornelius,  568;  Holland,  Geoi^,  585;  Hoi 


linger,  Conrad,  862;  Holmes,  EobortD^  661;  Hooper, 
Edward,  684;  Hopkins,  Bei^amin  F.,  656;  Hooi^ioiL, 
Geoige  Frederick,  678;  Hoiward,  Bey.  Leland,  560; 
Hoxie,  Joseph,  674;  Hnyler,  John,  655;  Irving,  Hon. 
Thomas,  606;  Jacobson,  Bev.  John  C,  662;  JelC 
Mias  Bally,  664;  Jenks,  Grenville  Tudor,  9(3;  Jones, 
George^  657;  Jonrdan,  John,  979;  Keep,  John,  556; 
Kellogg,  Mortimer,  681;  Ketchnm,  Hiram,  577;  Kxtdb- 
am,  Leander  Smith,  662;  Keyes,  Henry,  678;  Kim- 
berley,  Charles  W.,  668;  Klngsbnryt  Bev.  Cyraa,  509; 
Kitte,  John,  677;  Knowlton,  Captain  Miner,  565; 
Knntze,  Edward  J.,  664;  Laflin,  Walter,  664;  La 
Mountain,  John,  669;  Lanman,  Charlea  James,  571; 
Lamed,  Joseph  G.  E.,  668;  Launitz,  Bobert  E.,  5&I; 
Leeson,  Mrs.  Eliza,  686;  Leftwich,  Dn  John  W.,  589; 
Littell,  EUakim,  667;  Lockwood,  Boe,  666;  Lozier, 
Charlotte  D.,  666;  Ludlow,  Fitzhugh,  577;  Lyman, 
Job,  677;  Macdm,  David,  609;  Matian,  Mik>,  615; 
Marsh,  Leonard,  678;  Martin,  Bobert -M.,  571;  Mc- 
Groarty,  Stephen  J.,  665;  McLeod,  Alexander,  557; 
Meade,  Commodore  Bichard  W.,  664;  Merrick,  Sam- 
uel Vanghan,  674;  Miller,  Morris  S.,  660;  Miller,  JRev. 
Tobias  Ham,  663;  Miller,  William  H.,  677;  MitcheO. 
Bey.  John,  666;  Moncrief,  James,  657;  Monroe,  Coiooel 
James,  676;  Montgomery,  William,  666;  Morse,  Hon. 
Oliver  A.,  664;  Moses,  James  C,  669;  Mower,  Jo- 
seph A.,  666;  Mozier,  Joseph,  661;  Norton,  diaries 
F.,  672;  Olmstead,  Bev,  James  Munson,  57S;  Owen, 
Bev.  Joseph,  688;  Packer,  William  F.,  578;  Pecour, 
Anthony,  684;  Pell,  Bev.  W.  E.,  661;  Pennington, 
Bey.  J.  W,  C,  680;  Perkins,  Thomas  Ciapp,  560; 
Pierce,  Bev.  James  Edwin,  670;  Pllat,  Ignats  A., 
677;  Phicide,  Henry,  667;  Piatt,  James.  666;  Fleas- 
ants,  Hugh  B.,  666;  Plumb,  Joseph,  667;  Pope, 
Charles  A.,  670;  Powell,  Llewellyn,  571;  Pressly,  Bev. 
John  T.,  678;  Price,  Thomas  L.,  671;  Prondfit,  John, 
660;  Badford,  William,  666;  Bay,  Dr.  James  H.,  5:F; 
Beed,  Bev.  David,  668;  Bichards,  Bev.  Geozige,  580; 
Bidgeway,  Bobert,  580;  Bisley,  El^ah,  656;  Bitchie, 
Commodore  Itobert,  570;  Boberts,  Geoige  C.  M.,  556; 
Bobertson,  HezeUah  D.,  577;  Boot,  Edward  W., 
581;  Boot,  P.  Sheldon,  666;  BusseU,  Abraham,  565; 
Sayre,  David  A.,  678;  SchaefTer,  General  Wilson,  560; 
Seebach,  General  William,  568;  Seely,  Joseph,  67^; 
Sewall,  Thomas,  678;  Shanahan,  Bev.  John,  573; 
BmariuB,  8.  J.,  660;  Spencer,  Bev.  Theodore,  568; 
Starbuck,  Calvin  W.,  681;  Steinbexger,  Major  Jnetcs, 
578;  Stewart,  Hon.  Dngald,  668;  Stewart,  William  F., 
557;  Stoddaid,  John  T.,  671;  Stoever,  Martin  Luther, 
572;  Stone,  Bev.  Benjamin  P.,  582;  Sullivan,  Jere- 
miah, 683;  Swain,  Dr.  James,  661;  Sweetscr,  Henry 
E.,  659;  Talbot,  Lieutenant  John  G.,  686;  Taylor, 
James  B.,  5T4;  Thomas,  George,  668;  Tilden,  Daniel, 
566;  Townsend,  Dr.. Samuel  P.,  661;  Trimble,  ASen, 
657;  Tucker,  Pomeroy,  669;  Ujhazy,  Ladislas,  560; 
Yanderpoel,  Aaron,  571;  Tan  Meter,  Bev.  Henry  L., 
678;  Wakefield,  Mrs.  Isancy  W.  Priest,  678;  Wake- 
man,  George,  562;  Walbridge,  Hiram,  668;  Wash- 
bume,  Peter  T.,  558;  Washington,  Colonel  W.  D.,  668; 
Weed,  Bev.  Henry  B.,  666;  Wellford,  B.  B.,  686; 
Wendell,  Cornelius,  579;  Wickes,  Thomas,  561;  Wll- 
liams,  Edward  P.,  667;  Williams,  General  WHliam,  560» 
Williams,  Marcus,  669;  Williams,  Thomas  C,  SS5; 
Willis,  Nathaniel,  667;  Willis,  Williami,  659;  Whogate, 
Moses,  568;  DeWint,  John  Peter,  681;  WoUf,  Bev. 
Bernard  C,  561;  Woodward,  Charles,  567;  Wright, 
Heniy  C,  678;  Wright,  Jenny,  666;  Wright,  Bev.  Lu- 
ther, 581;  Yates,  General  Charles,  578;  Tcadon,  Bich- 
ard, 565. 
Obituaries,  i^ar«/^n.~An8Chutz,  Earl,  606;  Bailey,  Sam- 
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nel,  6d7;  Barbadoee,  Bight  Bev.  TfaomM  Pkrry,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of,  566;  Barbes,  Annand,S01;  Baroche,  Pierre 
Jnles,  696;  Becke,  Btron  Fnuus  yon,  697;  Beriot, 
Charles  Anirasto.  de,  886;  Blaaaw,  William  Henry,  F. 
8.  A.,  689;' Blake,  Hon.  WttlUm  Home,  LL.D.,  696; 
Boner,  Charles,  686;  Braatey,  Thomai,  606;  Brakle- 
mann,  JdIIos,  Fb.  D.,  608;  Broogta,  WlUiam,  688; 
Byron,  Ctooige  Anson,  606;  Gabarraa,  Edward  de,  H. 
D.,  690;  Clialmera,  Rev.  Peter,  D.  B.,  688;  Ck>ok,  Mon- 
se^gneur  Thomas,  689;  C6pland,  Jamea,  II.  D.,  692; 
Comey,  Bolton,  604;  Caatanon,  Gonzalez,  687;  Coa- 
tello.  Miss  Louisa  Stuart,  689;  Oraik,  Rer.' James,  D. 
B.,  69B;  Ores  wick,  Thomas,  B.A.,  686;  Darling,  Sir 
Charles  Henry,  K.  C.  B.,  687;  Bemidoffde  San  Bonato, 
Prince  Anatole,  680;  Dill,  Bey.  Samuel  Marcus,  D.  D., 
590;  Dachesne,  Captain  Alpbonse,  606;  Oranler  de 
Caseagrnae,  Paul  de,  606;  Orey,  Qeneral  Charles,  688; 
Hale,  Venemble  William,  601;  Harro-Hairing,  Paul, 
500;  Hastings,  Admiral  Sir  Thomas,  K.C.B.,  686; 
Hatchell,  Bight  Honorable  John,  608;  Hertford,  Rich- 
ard Seymour  Conway,  Marquis  of,  K.  O.,  604;  Hill, 
DaTld  Octaylus,  R.  S.  A,  600;  Kesler,  Henri  de,  688; 
Kinglake,  John  Alexander,  603;  Lemus,  C.  Jos6  Mo- 
rales, 603;  Leyassor,  Pierre,  686;  De  Looeey,  Karl  F., 
502;   liousada,    Francis,  688;  Macklnnon,  WUliam 
Alexander,  680;  Maddock,  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  687; 
Harmol,  Donado  del,  604;  Matter,  3Iarins,  606;  Mat- 
thieesen,  Augustus,  Ph.D.,  606;  McTavish,  — ,  693; 
Moir,  Prof.,  D.  M.,  606;  Moore,  George  Henry,  M.  P., 
689;  Moribg,  Marshal,  606;  Morrison,  Daniel,  688; 
Moscheloe,  Ignace,  687;  Murray,  Leigh,  687;  Niepce 
de  St.  Victor,  Claude  Marie  Fran9oi8,  680;  Oviedo, 
Don  Esteban  Santa  Cms  de,  687;  Pabst,  Hermann, 
Ph.  D.,  696;  Parker,  John   Henry,   F.  A.  B.,   600; 
Plumptre,  Frederick  C,  D.  D.,  606;  Pratt,  John  Tidd, 
686;  Pyne,  James  B.,  608;  Ratazzl,  Madame  Marie 
Studolmine  de  Solms,  603;  Reade,  John  Bdmund,  694; 
Bolphe,  John,  M.  D.,  606;  Rothschild,  Nathaniel, 
Baron,  687;  Salm-Salm,  Prince  Felix,  698;  Saxony, 
Amelia,  Duchess  of,  604;  Soublette,   Carlos,  687; 
Struye,  Gustaye,  694 ;  Tenterden,  John  Henry  Abbott, 
Baron,  689;  Thorpe,  Bei^amin,  693;  TJrquiaa,  Don 
Juste  Job£  de,  691;  Yaugeron,  Karl  Adolph  yon,  J.  U. 
D.,  605;   Westerman,  Antoine,  Ph.  D.,  687;  Wynd- 
ham,  Sir  Charles  Ashe,  K.  C.  B.,  687;  Young,  Sir 
Henry  Edward  Fox,  Knight,  C.  B.,  695. 
Ohio.  —  Population,   606;    United  States  census,  607; 
finances,  897;  agricultural  statistics,  697;  animals,  607; 
wool,  etc.,  696;  iron  manufhcture,698;  social  and  yital 
statistics,  698;  criminals,  698;  paupers,  608;  roads, 
608;  banks,  608;  yaluatlon  of  property,  690;  taxes, 
609;  charitable  institutions,  699;  school  statistics,  699; 
acts  passed  by  Legislature,  600;  decision  of  Supreme 
Court  denying  right  of  Inmates  of  National  Asylum 
at  Dayton  to  yote,  600;  Republican  Conyentlon,  600; 
nominees  and  resolutions,  600;  Democratic  Conyen- 
tlon, 600;  nominees  and  resolutions,  601;  Prohibition 
Conyentlon,  001;  election  returns,  601;  congressional 
election,  603;  geological  sunrey  of  State,  603;  results 
of,  60S;  the  Deyonlan  system,  603;  comlferous  lime- 
stone, 608;  Huron  shale,  606;  ISrle  shales,  608;  carbo- 
niferous system,  603;  Alleghany  coal-field,  604;  drift 
deposits,  601;  coal-strata  In  northeastern  section  of 
State,  604;  In  southeastem,  606. 
OUKDA,  Pedro  db  Aaanjo  Lixa,  Marquis  de.— Birth, 

605;  death,  606;  career,  606. 
Oregon.—AretL^  605;  United  States  census,  606;  agricul- 
tural statistics  for  1868,  606;  railroad,  606;  Democratic 
Conyentlon,  606;  Republican  Conyentlon,  606;  elec- 
tion returns,  606;  recommendations  in  Goyemor^s 


message,  606;  retjeetion  of  fifteenth  amendment  by 
Leglalature,  606. 
Obth,  QoDLoya  S.~-Representatiye  firom  Indiana,  117; 
reports  a  resolution  on  Cuba,  197;  remarks,  197. 


i^»«2a9i«n.—Meanlng  of  term,  606;  ol^ect  of  moyement 
606;  rellgiooB  fldth  of  the  Slayi,  607;  position  of  Rus- 
sian Goyemment  on  question,  607;  yiews  of  Poles 
and  Anatrian  Blayl,  607;  Slayi  in  Turkey,  606. 

i^ro^rtMiy.— Fall  of  Lopez,  608;  Pioyisional  Goyemment, 
608;  population,  608;  doaing  military  operations  of 
the  war,  608;  battle  of  Aquldaban,  609;  proyislonal 
treaty,  600;  action  of  Proyislonal  Goyemment,  600; 
election,  600;  new  constitution,  610;  Indian  depreda- 
tions, 610. 

Paxtl,  Jos6  Jxsdb,— Birth,  610;  death,  610;  career,  610. 

I^neylvania.— Meeting  of  Legislature,  610;  proceedings, 
610;  Ayondale  disaster,  610;  reyieion  of  civil  code, 
611;  decision  of  Supreme  Court  in  case  of  Credit 
Mobllier  yersus  the  State,  611;  Philadelphia  election 
case,  611;  acquiescence  of  railroad  companies  in  legal- 
tender  decision,  611;  minority  representation,  611; 
resolutions  of  conyentlon  at  Reading,  611;  finances, 
613;  debt  of  Philadelphia,  613;  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs, 613;  steamship  line  from  Plilladelphia  to 
Europe,  613;  militia,  618;  schools,  618;  Agricultural 
College,  618;  charitable  institutions,  613;  pardons,  614; 
election  returns,  614;  growth  of  coal-regions,  614; 
United  States  census,  614. 

Fsrsla.—Qhah,  614;  area,  615;  population,  616;  finances, 
616;  army,  616;  commerce,  616;  difficulty  with  Tur- 
key, 615;  yleit  of  Shah  to  Mohammedan  shrines  of 
Kerbela,  616. 

Aru.~President,  615;  area,  616;  population,  616;  finances, 
616;  army  and  nayy,  616;  commerce  and  shipping, 
616;  railroads,  616;  sHyer,  617;  Congress,  617;  Chinese 
labor,  617 ;  reyolt  of  coolies  near  Lima,  617;  general 
progress  of  the  country,  618;  schools  In  Lima,  618. 

Pollock,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Fbsdbbice,  Bart,  M.  P.— 
Birth,  618;  death,-618;  career,  618. 

PoMBOT,  SAifUXL  C— Senator  ih>m  Kansas,  117;  oSqtb  an 
amendment,  146, 146. 

Pool,  Johk.— Senator  fh)m  North  Carolina,  117;  ofiisrB 
an  amendment  to  the  enforcement  bill,  183. 

PoPB  Pins  IX.— Reply  to  "Victor  Emmanuel  on  occupation 
of  Rome,  410;  orders  to  Zouaves,  411 ;  protest  to  great 
powers  against  Italian  occupation  of  Rome,  413; 
protest  to  cardinals,  418;  reftises  to  leayc  Rome,  415; 
presides  in  the  Council,  660;  letter  to  the  King  of 
Prassls,  668 ;  protest  addressed  to  cardinals,  663 ;  en- 
cyclical of  excommunication,  664. 

J^Tffu^a/.— Goyemment,  618;  area  and  population,  618; 
colonies,  619;  finances,  619;  army,  619;  telegraphs, 
619;  oyerthrow  of  Soule  ministry  by  Saldanha,  619; 
sessions  of  the  Cortes,  619. 

Pbektigb,  Gxokgb  DsmsoM.— Birth,  620;  death,  630; 
early  career,  680;  editor  of  the  Louisville  Journal^  630; 
opposes  secession,  630. 

iVn^/feriafw.— Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
(North),  680;  union  of  old  and  new  schools,  680;  plan 
for  mission- work,  681;  theological  seminaries,  631; 
meeting  of  synod  of  China,  631;  statistics,  631;  reso- 
lutions respecting  union  with  Sonthom  Church,  631 ; 
memorial  contribution,  633;  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  (South),  683;  meeting  of  General 
Assembly,  633;  action  of,  on  union  with  Northern 
era  branch,  633;  statistics,  633;  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North  America,  683;  condition,  633;  Btatl»> 
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tics,  OSS;  misBloDS  and  theological  BChools,  838;  Bjnod 
of  the  Itcfonned  Presbyterian  (ihiirch— eUtSatlcs,  628; 
Qeneral  Synod  of  the  Befonned  Presbyterian  Church, 
698;  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  Sonth-«tati9- 
tics,  628;  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Chnrch^^tatis- 
tics,  698;  Presbyterians  in  Canada,  688;  eflbrts  tow- 
ard anion  of  yarions  bodies,  638;  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rians, 698;  Irish  Presbyterians— statistics,  694. 

PBiroBT-PAitADOL,  LuciSN  Akatoue.— Blfth,  684;  sal- 
cide,  694;  career  as  a  Jonmalist,  694;  accepts  tfom 
Napoleon  post  of  mloister  to  the  United  States,  694; 
llteraiy  works,  695. 

Pbdt,  Don  Juan,  Count  do  Reus,  Marqots  de  los  Cas- 
tlUeJos.— Birth,  696;  assassination,  695,  979;  early 
career,  695;  in  command  ofezpedition  against  Mexico 
in  1869,  696;  leads  revolatlon  of  1868  against  Qneen 
Isabella,  G96;  at  head  of  provisional  government,  696; 
favors  monarchy,  696. 

i^Mto.— GovemmeDt,  696;  area  and  popniatlon,  696; 
finances,  696;  shipping,  697;  grand-dnchy  of  Lanen- 
barg,  697;  the  Diet  and  the  Minister  of  Finance,  627; 
King's  speech  at  closing  of  Diet,  698;  rcsolt  of  new 
election,  698;  opening  of  new  Diet,  698;.  new  loan, 
698;  arrest  of  Dr.  Jacoby  and  other  democrats,  698. 

Pubne  jDocummZ-f.— Message  of  President  Grant  at  com- 
mencement of  third  session  of  Forty-first  Congress, 
December  5,  1870,  63^-685;  message  recommending 
measares  for  the  increase  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  635;  message  urging  ratification  of 
treaty  with  San  Domingo,  686;  n^essage  on  Cnban 
afihfre,  637,  038;  proclamation  of  neotrality  in  Ger- 
man-French War,  639;  the  Vatican  Cooncll,  640-659, 
a  dogmatic  decree  on  Catholic  fiiith,  64G-647;  of  God, 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  641;  of  revelation,  649;  of 
faith,  643;  of  fliith  and  reason,  644;  canons— of  God, 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  645;  of  revelation,  646; 
faith,  646;  of  faith  and  reason,  647;  flr»t  dogmatic 
decree  on  the  Chnrch  pnblished  in  the  Ibnrth  session 
of  the  Vatican  Conncll,  on  Jnly  18,  1870,  647-659; 
of  the  inetitntion  of  the  apostolic  primacy  in  Peter, 
(MB;  of  the  perpetnlty  of  the  primacy  ofPeter  In  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  648;  of  the  power  and  nature  of  the 
primacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  649;  of  the  Inflillible 
authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  in  teaching,  660. 


Redding,  Ctrus.— Birth,  659;  death,  659;  career,  669. 

Stormed  (7AiircA.  —  Composition  of,  669;  Reformed 
Chnrch  in  America  (late  Dutch)— statistics,  668;  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  United  Stales  (late  German  Re- 
formed)—government,  662;  publications,  6S8;  statis- 
tic?, 653;  statistics  of  Reformed  Church  in  Europe, 
653. 

Shade  Island. ^"Ratmc&tion  of  fifteenth  amendment,  658; 
Cove  land  question,  653;  abolition  of  Imprisonment 
for  debt,  654;  woman  suflhige,  654;  Democratic  Con- 
vention, 654;  nominees  and  resolutions,  654;  Repub- 
lican nominees,  654;  election  returns,  664;  finances, 
664;  statistics  of  Providence,  654;  education,  664; 
female  visitors  to  reformatory  institutions  appointed, 
655;  Federal  census,  655;  railroads,  655. 

RiPLST,  GeneraljAMEsW.— Birth,  655;  death, 655;  career, 
655. 

XtxTcmx,  Mrs.  Anna  Cora  Mowatt.— Birth,  655;  death, 
656;  career  as  actress  and  in  literature,  665,  666. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Tii^rese  Albsbttne  Loxnsx.— Birth,  656; 
death,  666;  literary  works,  656. 

Soman  Catholic  CAvrcA.- Statistics  concemhig  cardinals, 


bishops,  etc,  666;  Catholics  in  Great  Brlatiii,  6B6, 
657;  Vatican  Council,  657;  protest  against  inlkmbUityi 
667;  dlscnssion  on  the  schema  de  parro  cateeblsmo; 
668;  discussion  on  the  **  First  Dt^gmatlc  Coiudtatloo 
on  the  Chnrch  of  Christ,*'  668;  dlscuasfam  on  pape^ 
InikUlbiHty,  669;  vote  on  InikUIbillty,  660;  constita. 
tion  of  connoU,  660;  clicnlar  of  Cardinal  ABtooeUi 
on  publication  of  dogma  of  InlUIlblUty,  660;  views  of 
Austrian  Government,  660;  of  French  QoremiBent, 
660;  letter  of  onivter  to  French  ambasaador  at  Borne. 
661;  letter  of  North-German  minister  to  Cardinal 
Anton^li,  661;  course  of  dissenting  bishops  after 
adoption  of  dogma,  669;  meeting  of  bishops  at  Fnlda, 
663;  protest  of  professors  of  University  of  Mvnich, 
669;  reply  of  King  William  to  the  Pope's  request  for 
aid  against  Italian  occopatlon  of  Rome,  663;  dxcmlara 
of  Cterman  Government  on  the  departure  of  the  Pope 
flrom  Rome,  668;  protest  of  the  Pope  against  the  occu- 
pation of  Rome,  668;  Pope^s  encyclical. on  Italian 
occupation  of  Rome,  064-667. 

i^oufnonlo.— Area  and  population,  OtH;  llnanees, 
army,  667;  commerce,  667;  shipping  and 
667 ;  relations  of  Roumanian  Church  with  Patiiaich  of 
Constantinople,  667;  ministerial  erisis,  067;  attempt 
against  the  life  of  Prince  Charles,  667;  seaalon  of 
Legislature  and  speech  of  Pxlnoe,  068. 

MusfUt.'-'Rojai  fhmilj,  668;  area  and  population,  668;  re- 
llgious  statistics,  660;  for  Siberia  and  Caucasna,  069; 
nationality  of  population,  670;  cities,  07D;  Rnsslan 
possessions  in  TooiUstan,  670;  army,  671;  Coeaacks, 
671;  navy,  671;  army  expenditure,  671;  imilRMide,€71; 
postofllce  and  telegraphs,  679;  spiritnons  liqnors, 
679;  mining  indnstiy,  01S;  commerce  of  St.  Beters- 
bai>p,  679 ;  audience  of  the  Chinese  with  the  Bmperor, 
678 ;  speeches,  678 ;  address  on  the  German  haagUBge^ 
678;  extirpation  of  German,  678;  Eathonlan  Diet, 
678 ;  rebellions,  678 ;  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  ff«4 ; 
advances  in  Central  Asia,  074. 

S 

Salnavk,  Sylvain.— Birth,  675 ;  career,  676;  death,  075. 

San  JknninffO.—ATet^  675;  population,  615;  prodocts, 
675;  negotiations  for  annexation,  675;  meeaage  of 
President  Grant  with  the  treaty,  676 ;  action  of  Sen- 
ate, 676 ;  condition  of  the  island,  677. 

SATTLSBVirr,  WnJiABS.— Senator  fkt>m  Delaware,  117;  on 
the  Geoiglabill,  198;  reasons  forlvotlng  against  Vir- 
ginia bill,  169. 

Sawtxb,  Frbdsbick  a.— Senator  from  South  Carolioa. 
117 ;  on  the  Georgia  bUl,  191. 

ScHUBZ,  Carl.— Senator  from  Missouri,  117;  on  the  bDI 
to  admit  Geoigia,  187;  on  naturalizing  Chinese,  191. 

tfeicage,  IHUratUm  qT*— Beport  of  the  British  Commis- 
sion, 677;  suggestions,  678;  illustrations,  679. 

SZTXOUB,  Admiral  Gxonos  Francis.— Birth,  670 ;  naval 
career,  679 ;  death,  679. 

Sbanks,  John  P.  C— Represoitallve  fh>m  Indiana,  117; 
offers  a  resolution,  118. 

Shxbidan,  General  Pbilip.— Report  of  operations  against 
Indians  on  Western  border,  84;  letter  to  Oenenl 
Sherman  concerning  public  crltidsm  of  the  Indian 
campaign,  85. 

Shzrhan,  General  W.  T.— Reply  to  letter  of  Genenfl 
Sheridan  concerning  public  criticism  of  the  Indian 
campaign,  86. 

Sherman,  John.  —  Senator  from  Ohio,  117 ;  offera  an 
amendment,  to  Georgia  bill,  146 ;  on  the  enforcement 
bill,  179 ;  ofilers  amendment,  179 ;  on  naturalizing  Chi- 
nese, 189. 
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SiXMs,  WxLLXAX  O.—Birth,  679;  writings,  679;   death 
679. 

Stockton,  John  P.—Senator  firom  New  Jersey,  117 ;  on 
the  Qeozgia  bill,  135. 

Soul£,  Fxbrbe.— Birth,  679 ;  career,  679 ;  death,  679. 

South  Carolina^AcU  of  the  Legislatore,  680 ;  discrimi- 
nation of  color,  680;  elections,  how  canvassed,  681; 
Beform  party  Convention,  681 ;  Bepoblican  CooTon- 
tion,  689;  election,  689;  State  debt,  682;  Penitentiary, 
688 ;  Lunatic  Asylum,  682 ;  railroad  property,  668 ;  im- 
migration, 688 ;  population,  684. 

iSTjMin.— Govermnont,  684;  population,  684 ;  budget,  684; 
public  debt,  684 ;  army  and  navy,  684 ;  imports  and 
exports,  685  ;  ministry,  685  ;  proceedings  of  the 
Cortes,  685;  disturbances,  686;  abdication  of  Queen 
Isabella,  686 ;  Duke  of  Aosta  chosen  King,  686 ;  death 
of  Prim,  686;  Inenrrectlons,  687;  cdonles,  667;  gov- 
erment  of  Caba,  687 ;  products  of  the  island,  687 ; 
insurrection,  687;  decrees,  688;  emancipation  law  of 
the  SpaniBh  Cortes,  688;  arrival  of  refinforoements  at 
Havana,  688;  overtures  between  the  combatants,  689. 

Stxwabt,  Chablbs  Saxukl.— Birth,  689;  death,  690;  ca^ 
reer,  690. 

Stswabt,  Williav  H.^Senatorfh)m  Nevada,  117;  offers 
resolutions,  118;  on  the  admission  of  Virginia,  148- 
153;  on  the  enforcement  bill,  171;  offers  a  new  bill,  173; 
on  naturalizing  Chinese,  188. 

Stockton,  John  P.— Senator  ftom  New  Jersey,  117;  rea- 
sons for  voting  against  Virginia  bill,  169. 

Stone,  Collins.— Birth,  690;  death,  690;  pursuits,  690. 

jS^jorvi-^SS^mab.— European  system  of  forecasting,  690; 
movement  for  a  bureau  at  Waahington,  600;  organl- 
ention,  690;  expense,  690;  operation,  690;  station  on 
Mount  Washington,  600;  specimen  of  daily  tables,  691 ; 
synopsis  and  estimate  of  the  same,  691;  verifications, 
691 ;  exhibition  of  storm-signals  on  the  lakes,  692;  work 
of  Thomas  B.  Butler,  692;  its  principles,  692;  course 
of  storms  in  United  States,  666;  their  premonitions, 
693:  perturbations  of  magnetic  needle,  694;  improve- 
ment in  meteorological  instruments,  694;  various 
instruments,  695;  observers  at  the  various  stations, 
096;  operations  thus  fiir,  696. 

Sulncay  of  ths  Thames.— Tho  work  completed,  696;  its 
olt)ect,  696;  operation,  696. 

Sttuner,  Chablvs.— Senator  Arom  Hassachusetts,  117; 
asks  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  respecting  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  Supreme  Court,  118;  on  the  bill  to 
admit  Georgia,  140;  speech  when  serenaded,  726;  on 
the  Virginia  resolation,  161^-155;  on  the  Mississippi 
bill,  165;  on  amendment  to  enforcement  bill,  181;  on 
the  naturalization  b^ll,  186;  offers  amendment  to  nat- 
uralization bin,  186-189. 

Sun,  EcUpe$  cjf.— Preparations  for  observations,  697;  re- 
port ftom  Sicily,  697;  another  report,  697;  report  ft-om 
Xeres,  in  Spain,  698;  views  of  Prot  Young,  698; 
observations  of  Prof.  Pickering,  698;  report  of  Prof. 
Watson,  699;  other  reports,  699, 700. 

Sweden  and  ^orwoy.— Population,  700;  army,  700;  navy, 
TOO;  commerce,  700;  departments  of  government,  701; 
relations,  701;  King's  speech,  701;  manafacturos,  701. 

SiffUzerland. ^Axea,  701;  population,  701;  religions,  701; 
divisions  of  language,  701;  army,  702;  neutrality.  708; 
proceedings  of  Federal  Assembly,  709. 


r«nn«««*.  —  Population,  702;  taxable  property,  708; 
value,  703;  census  results,  708;  adoption  of  a  new 
Constitution,  704;  poll-tax,  704;  right  of  suflfhige,  704; 
State  Departments,  704;  Legislature,  704;  Judicial 


power,  706;  State  and  county  oiBcers,  706;  rate  of 
interest,  705;  education,  705;  intermarriages,  705; 
act  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  700;  message  of  the 
Governor  in  disturbances,  706;  applies  for  Federal 
troops,  706;  delegatkms  to  Washington,  707;  testi- 
mony of  the  Governor,  707;  tax  laws  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, 707;  fhiuds  in  the  management  of  the  school 
ftind,  708;  election  of  Judges,  708;  suit  against  three 
of  them,  700;  Democratic  Convention,  709;  nomina- 
tions, 709;  resolutions,  709;  Bepubllcan  Convention, 
700;  non^^tlons,  709;  election,  710. 

TerritoHet  qjT  the  Vhiied  States.— Akuta.-^l?opxLlBi\on, 
710;  resources,  710;  movement  for  organization,  710; 
fiiilure,  710.  ^rtoma.— Population,  710;  valuable 
mines,  710;  officers,  710.  CWcroKfo.  — Population, 
710;  natural  advantages,  711;  political  canvass,  711; 
eledicm,  711;  woman  sufltoge,  711.  DoAo^a.— Popula- 
tion, 711;  school  system,  711.  /cfaM— Officers,  711; 
population,  711;  mines,  711.  Indian  Territory.— 
Population,  71S;  tribes,  712;  Constitution  adopted, 
712.  Jf<7ntoiia.->Prlndpal  towns,  71£;  popolation,' 
713;  Indian  depredations,  718;  election,  718.  Jfew 
Jf«EM».— Population,  718;  officers,  718;  resources, 
718.  Z7ZaA.~Influences  adverse  to  the  Mormons,  713; 
protest  of  the  inhabitants  against  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, 718;  other  objections,  714;  proclamation  of  the 
Governor,  714;  decree  of  the  court,  714;  election,  714; 
population,  714.    TFofAin^'ton.— population,  714. 

Ttenw.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  715 ;  ratification  of 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  715;  election 
of  Senators,  715;  readmission  of  State,  716;  frontier 
Indian  troubles,  716;  militia  law,  716;  Judiciary,  716; 
public  land  act,  716;  inducements  to  settlers,  716; 
school  law,  717;  election  law,  717;  State  police,  717; 
railroads,  717;  finances,  718;  public  schools,  718; 
crime  and  lawlessness,  718;  internal  manufiictures 
and  industry,  718;  United  States  census,  719. 

Thomas,  General  Gbobob  H.— Birth,  719;  death,  719;  at 
West  Point,  719;  early  military  career,  719;  for  the 
Union  in  the  rebellion,  720;  Tennessee  campaign 
and  battle  of  Nashville,  720;  character,  721. 

Thoxson,  Eowabd.— Birth,  721;  death,  721;  career,  721. 

Teubxan,  Allen  G.— Senator  from  Ohio,  117;  on  the 
Georgia  bOl,  121, 130, 140;  reasons  for  voting  against 
Virginia  bill,  159;  on  the  enforcement  bill,  175-177, 
171^181. 

Tbuxbttll,  Lthan.— Senator  fkt>m  HIIuoIs,  117:  on  the 
resolution  to  admit  Virginia,  149, 150;  on  the  Missis- 
sippi bill,  162-166;  on  naturalizing  Chinese,  189-193. 

Turkey.— Aim  and  i>opulaLion,  721,  269;  religious  statis- 
tics, 731;  cities,  721;  finances,  721;  army  and  navy, 
721;  shipping  of  Constantinople,  722;  relations  with 
Egypt^  729;  with  Russia,  722  (see  Bastem  Questkm) ; 
passage  of  Dardanelles  and  Bosporus,  722;  fire  in 
Constantinople,  723;  ministerial  crisis,  728;  report 
of  Mr.  Barron,  of  British  embassy,  on  condition  of 
empire,  723;  Sultan's  promises,  723;  rise  of  power  in 
Europe,  257;  Russian  infinence,  268. 

V 

Unitarians.— QcnenX  statistics,  723;  doings  of  National 
Conference,  723;  articles  of  Ibith,  724;  aid  to  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association,  724. 

United  States.  —  CeosjiB,  724;  ratification  of  fifteenth 
amendment,  724;  census  of  cities,  725;  serenade  of 
the  President,  725;  his  speech,  725;  speech  of  ColAix, 
725;  speech  of  Sumner,  726;  letter  of  Chief-Justice 
Chase,  726;  proclamations  of  the  President  on  neu- 
trality, 726,  727;  letter  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State  to 
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the  PrasBian  minister,  7S7;  reslgnAtlon  of  the  Attor 
Dey-Gcneml,  727;  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
727;  decision  of  Supreme  Court  on  the  legal  tender 
of  Government  noteSf  728;  on  the  authorl^  of  Con- 
grcBB  to  tax  the  circulation  of  State  banks,  7S9; 
on  the  right  of  a  State  to  tax  shares  of  a  national 
bank,  729;  on  an  Investment  in  Confederate  bonds, 
730;  Southern  Commercial  Convention,  790;  its  pro- 
ceedings, 780;  National  Labor  Congress,  781;  on  the 
removal  of  the  capital,  782;  Irish  National  Congress, 
782;  reports  of  a  committee  of  Congress  on  disorders 
In  Southern  States,  788. 

UhivencUistt.—'NumheTB,  78i;  literary  Institutions,  784; 
convention,  78i. 

rrru^ay.— Population,  734;  imports  and  exports,  784; 
public  debt,  T85;  insurrection,  785;  its  settlement, 
786. 


F«n«2U«fa.— Population,  786;  debt,  788;  army,  786;  intes- 
tine wars,  786;  triumph  of  the  revolution,  787. 

Fwmont— Constitutional  Convention,  787;  proceedings, 
787;  Legislature,  788;  its  action,  738;  debt,  780;  Re- 
publican Convention,  789;  resolutions  and  nomina- 
tions, 789;  Democratic  Convention,  780;  nominations 
and  resolutions,  739;  State  Temperance  Society,  789; 
railroad  combinations,  740;  Woman  Conventions, 
740;  Penitentiary,  640;  population,  740. 

ysBFi<A27CK,  OuLiAK  C.»Btrth,  740;  career,  740;  death, 
741. 

ViCTOB  EmcANUEL.— Letter  to  the  Pope  on  the  Boman 
question,  410;  proclamation  on  taking  possession  of 
Papal  States,  414;  speech  at  opening  of  Parliament, 
41fii 

ViiJ.KXAni,  Abbl  T.— Birth,  742;  puraults,  742;  death, 
742. 

FlfY^nla.— Admission  oi;  748;  sesBlon  of  the  Legislature, 
744;  proceedings,  744;  State  debt,  744;  taxation,  744; 
views  of  the  people,  745;  declarations  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Conservative  party,  745;  Republican 
Convention,  746;  their  views,  746;  election,  746;  con- 
test for  the  office  of  mayor  in  Richmond,  746,  747; 
legal  proceedings,  747,  748;  population,  749;  immi- 
gration, 749;  di8ast4»r  at  the  capital,  749;  on  the 
James  and  Shenandoah  Rivers,  749;  at  the  Spotswood 
Hotel,  75a 

W 

Wkloh,  Bartholoxxw  T.— Birth,  750;  career,  750;  death, 
760, 

Wut  Rr^ifnia.— Division  of  the  old  State  debt,  750;  ef- 
forts for  settlement,  751;  action  of  the  Governor,  751; 


legislative  seasion,  751;  Democratic  State  CodtcD' 
tlon,  751;  resolutiouB,  etc.,  752;  Republican  CosveDp 
tlon  and  nominations,  753;  the  diBf^randdaement  ques- 
tion, 752;  registration,  758;  legal  decisions,  768;  elec- 
tion, 753;  population,  768;  State  finances,  154;  paUie 
education,  754;  charitable  institutions,  754. 

WiLLABD,  ExxA  H.— Birth,  766;  career  and  writSngf « 
765;  death,  766. 

WnxET,  WAimAX  T.— Senator  fh>m  West  Tirgiaia, 
117;  offers  an  amendment  to  the  Virginia  resolatioo, 
152. 

WnjjAic,  EiKo  ov  PBi7B8iA.~Speeches  at  opening  of 
North-German  Parliament,  872, 875;  speech  at  dos- 
ing, 878;  speech  at  Berlin  on  outbreak  of  war  with 
France,  875;  asked  to  become  Emperor  of  Geimany, 
65, 876;  speech  at  Versailles  to  dd^i^tion  from  Ptf- 
liament,  976 ;  reply  to  Pope's  request  for  aid  against 
Italian  occupation  of  Rome,  668.  (See  Otrman-Frmdi 
War.) 

WiLUAXS,  Oeobob  H.— Senator  flrom  Oregon,  117;  on 
the  Georgia  bin,  128, 124;  offen  amendment  to  natu- 
ralizaUon  bill,  186-190. 

WiLLZAXS,  RowukND.— Birth,  756;  pursuits,  756;  death, 
766. 

WzLBON,  Hekbt.— Senator  trom  Massachusetts,  117;  of- 
fen amendment  to  the  bill  to  admit  Georgia,  145; 
moves  an  amendment  to  the  Virginia  resolation,  153. 

WisconHru—AcUi  of  the  Legislature,  756;  vote  cm  coostl- 
tutlonai  amendments,  766;  State  finances,  757;  ednea- 
tlonal  funds,  757;  war  claims,  757;  taxable  property, 
757;  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  7S7;  Insane  Ii^titn- 
tlon,  768;  Penltentiaty,  756;  schools,  758;  popnlatlon, 
758;  other  statistics,  760;  railroad  enterprise,  750. 

WttrtenUterg.'^ATeti^  750;  population,  759;  army,  789; 
legislative  session,  759;  elections,  750. 


Taeht-Baoe  between  Cambria  and  IkutnOets.^-SSl. 

YsAs  AHD  ISayb— Senate.— An  amendment  to  Georgia 
bill,  129;  on  the  Georgia  bill,  131;  on  amendment  to 
bill  to  admit  Georgia,  145-147;  on  amendment  to  the 
Virginia  bill,  152,153,  155, 158;  on  the  Virginia  hill, 
158-160;  on  the  HissisBippi  bill,  166;  on  Texas  bill, 
168;  on  amendmcmt  to  the  enforcement  hill,  ISl,  ISa; 
on  the  bill,  183.  Souse.— On  resolution  relative  to 
repudlati(m,  116;  cm  resolution  on  tariff,  119;  on  the 
Georgia  bill,  131;  on  the  bill  to  admit  Geozsia,lS5; 
on  amendments  to  Georgia  bill,  147;  on  the  bUl  to  ad- 
mit Viiginia,  157-160;  on  the  MisBlssippi  bill,  161;  on 
the  Texas  bill,  167;  on  the  ^enforcement  bill,  170;  on 
the  naturalization  bill,  185,  167,  188,  195-197;  on  the 
resolution  respecting  Cuba,  204, 
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